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APR  21  1950 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  AND  TRAFFIC  IN  ARMS 

Its  Supervision  and  Control — III 

hy  Leonard  H.  Pomeroy 


This  is  the  third  and  ftruil  installment  of  a  senes 
of  three  articles  being  published  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  Bulletin  on  this  subject.  The 
first  two  articles  published  in  the  Bulletin  of 
February  6  and  March  6,  1950,  discussed  the  me- 
chanics and  effectiveness  of  current  adryiinistr-ative 
action,  together  with  certain  special  problems  con- 
nected icith  existing  control  measures.  The  his- 
torical setting  both  with  respect  to  the  concern  of 
the  United  States  Government  with  regard  to  the 
manufacture  of  arms  and  current  United  States 
arms  export  policy  is  the  subject  of  the  present 
article. 

The  United  States  does  not  regard  the  interna- 
tional traffic  in  arms  as  an  incidental  part  of  inter- 
national commerce.  This  view  has  prevailed  be- 
cause arms  have  a  potential  military  use  and  may 
be  diverted  to  bring  about  conditions  of  political 
instability.  As  a  part  of  this  concept,  the  United 
States  recognizes  that  the  activities  of  the  arms 
maker  as  well  as  those  of  the  intermediate  arms 
trader  have  direct  and  important  implications  for 
the  continued  peaceful  relations  between  nations. 

National  laws  of  different  countries  provide  for 
varying  degrees  of  control  over  arms  production. 
In  France,  for  instance,  the  arms  industry  has 
been  partially  nationalized.  In  Great  Britain, 
firearms  and  munitions  manufacturers  must  regis- 
ter with  the  police  and  are  under  the  close  sur- 
veillance and  regulation  of  the  Government.  In 
the  United  States,  every  manufacturer  of  arms, 
ammunition,  and  implements  of  war  is  legally  ob- 
ligated to  register  with  the  Secretary  of  State. 
In  so  doing,  he  is  required  to  furnish  full  informa- 


tion concerning  his  business  organization  and  his 
foreign  and  domestic  affiliates.  He  is  further  re- 
quired to  maintain  at  all  times  appropriate  rec- 
ords of  munitions  transactions. 

Supervision  and  control  over  the  trade  and 
traffic  in  arms  extends  to  and  directly  affects  the 
activities  of  the  producer  as  well  as  the  trader  in 
arms.  From  a  historical  point  of  view  as  well  as 
that  of  current  arms-export  policy,  it  is  desirable 
to  deal  first  with  the  problem  of  effective  control 
over  the  international  movement  of  munitions  and 
implements  of  war  because  of  its  relation  to  the 
production  of  those  articles. 

The  United  States  arms  maker  has  a  heavy 
moral  responsibility  with  respect  to  transactions 
into  which  he  enters  to  exercise  utmost  vigilance 
to  avoid  negotiations  which  could  result  in  em- 
barrassment to  this  Government.  American  arms 
firms  of  established  reputations  have  come  to  rec- 
ognize that  their  own  welfare  is  best  served  by  con- 
sistent adherence  to  the  objectives  of  the  United 
States  Government  in  the  fields  of  foreign  policy 
and  national  defense  and  to  high  standards  of  busi- 
ness ethics.  These  firms,  furthermore,  frequently 
find  that  it  is  to  their  advantage  to  cooperate  with 
the  Government  in  order  to  frustrate  threatened 
illegal  exports  of  arms  and  to  furnish  the  Govern- 
ment with  information  concerning  suspected 
transactions  and  persons. 

Thus,  American  private  arms  producers  are  or- 
dinarily quite  willing  to  cooperate  with  the  Gov- 
ernment in  solving  the  many  problems  connected 
with  destination  control.  Such  cooperation  by 
private  firms  is  helpful  in  alerting  the  United 
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States  Government  to  possible  unlawful  ship- 
ments prior  to  exportation  as  well  as  after  exporta- 
tion to  destinations  other  than  those  authorized. 


BACKGROUND  OF  EARLY  DEMAND 

FOR  REGULATION    OF    THE    MANUFACTURE 

AND  TRADE  IN  ARMS 

United  States  legislation,  as  well  as  the  laws  of 
other  countries,  making  arms  producers  subject 
to  government  supervision  and  control,  came  as  a 
result  of  public  indignation  over  alleged  exposures 
of  war-provoking  activities  of  international 
armament  firms  prior  to  World  War  I. 

These  exposures  began  with  charges  made  by 
Karl  Liebknect  before  the  Reichstag  in  the  spring 
of  1913  against  the  intrigues  of  German  arma- 
ment firms.'  Subsequently,  many  books  and  arti- 
cles were  written  concerning  the  activities  of  arms 
producers;  the  writers  presenting  voluminous 
factual  data  in  an  effort  to  show  that  armament 
firms  had  developed  vast  international  organiza- 
tions, a  great  number  of  subsidiaries,  and  inter- 
locking directorates  in  many  different  countries, 
enabling  them  to  dictate  prices  and  stir  up  war 
sentiment. 

Arms  firms  were  specifically  charged  with  en- 
gaging in  the  following  types  of  activities  :  = 

(1)  Fomenting  war  scares  and  attempting  to 
persuade  various  governments  to  adopt  war  poli- 
cies and  to  increase  their  armaments; 

(2)  attempting  to  influence  public  opinion 
through  control  of  the  press  in  their  own  and  for- 
eign countries; 

(3)  dissemination  of  propaganda  against  in- 
ternational agencies  for  peace  and  interference  in 
attempts  of  international  conferences  to  limit 
armaments ; 

(4)  dissemination  of  false  reports  concerning 
military  preparations  in  various  countries; 

(5)  recruiting  former  high  officers  of  defense 
establishiiieiit.s,  public  officials,  and  other  govern- 
ment employees  in  order  to  influence  government 
decisions  in  awarding  contracts; 

(G)  bribery  of  government  officials. 

'  George  Seldes,  Iron,  Blood  and  Profits,  p.  !j5. 

'  The  following  books  were  published  about  this  period  : 
J.  T.  Walton  Newbold,  How  Europe  Armed  for  War  (1811- 
191J,),  London  1910;  7'Ae  War  Trust  Exposed,  London 
191G;  George  H.  Perris,  The  War  Traders,  London,  1914; 
Union  of  Democratic  Control,  The  International  Industry 
of  War,  London  1915. 


Writing  in  1919,  Lord  Wester  Wemyss,  First 
Sea  Lord  of  the  British  Admiralty  during  World 
War  I,  made  the  following  summarization : 

Every  firm  engaged  in  the  production  of  armaments  and 
munitions  of  any  kind  naturally  wants  the  largest  pos- 
sible output.  Not  only  therefore  has  it  a  direct  interest 
in  the  inflation  of  the  Navy  and  Army  estimates  and  in 
war  scares,  but  it  is  equally  to  its  interest  to  push  its 
foreign  business.  For  the  more  armaments  are  increased 
abroad,  the  more  they  must  be  increased  at  home.  The 
interrelation  between  foreign  and  home  trade  In  arma- 
ments is  one  of  the  most  subtle  and  dangerous  features 
of  the  present  system  of  private  production.  The  evil  is 
intensitied  by  the  existence  of  international  armament 
rings,  the  members  of  which  notoriously  play  into  each 
others'  hands.  So  long  as  this  subterranean  conspiracy 
against  peace  is  allowed  to  continue,  the  possibility  of 
any  serious  concerted  reduction  of  armaments  will  be 
remote.' 

Lord  Wemyss  wrote  in  the  light  of  his  wartime 
experience  and  50  years  of  unparalleled  growth 
and  amalgamations  of  armament  concerns  prior 
to  World  War  I.  The  immediate  result  of  this  un- 
favorable publicity  given  arms  makers  was  the 
inclusion  in  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions of  certain  provisions  for  dealing  with  the 
weaknesses  of  the  existing  system. 

League  of  Nations  Efforts 
To  Regulate  the  Arms  Trade 

The  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  made  it 
encumbent  on  that  organization  to  take  certain 
steps  with  respect  to  the  arms  trade.  Article  8, 
section  5  of  the  Covenant,  provided  that — 

The  members  of  the  League  agree  that  the  manufacture 
by  private  enterprise  of  munitions  and  implements  of  war 
is  open  to  grave  objections.  The  Council  shall  advise  how 
the  evil  effects  attendant  upon  such  manufacture  can  be 
prevented,  due  regard  being  had  to  the  necessities  of  those 
members  of  the  League  which  are  not  able  to  manufacture 
the  munitions  and  implements  necessary  for  their  safety. 

Under  article  23,  paragraph  (d)  of  the  Cove- 
nant, the  League  of  Nations  was  entrusted — 

with  the  general  supervision  of  the  trade  in  arms  and 
ammunition  with  the  countries  in  which  the  control  of 
this  traffic  is  necessary  in  the  common  interest. 

The  St.  Germain  Convention  of  1919  was  the 
first  post  World  War  I  endeavor  of  the  powers  in 
this  field.  Although  never  becoming  effective, 
this  convention  marks  an  important  milestone  in 
the  history  of  the  development  of  the  supervision 
and  control  over  the  arms  trade  since  it  formulated 


"Memorandum  on  The  Production  of  Armaments,  pre- 
sented to  the  Admiralty  in  1919  and  cited  by  Philip  Noel- 
Baker,  The  Private  Manufacture  of  Armaments. 
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a  comprehensive  list  of  arms  of  war  *  ami  set  a 
pattern  of  arms-export  controls  which  served  as  a 
prototype  for  subsequent  enileavoi"S.  The  refusal 
of  the  United  States  to  ratify  the  convention  was 
due  primarily  to  its  opposition  to  the  provisions 
envisagring  international  supervision  through  the 
League  of  Nations  and  calling  for  reports  on  arms 
exports  to  signatory  States. 

In  1921,  the  League  of  Nations  assigned  the 
problem  of  devising  a  system  of  supervision  and 
control  over  private  manufacture  of  arms  and 
arms  traffic  to  the  Temporary  Mixed  Commission. 
In  192-i,  the  efforts  of  the  Commission  resulted 
in  a  majorit}'  and  a  minority  report  with  respect  to 
the  manufacture  of  arms.  The  majority  main- 
tained that  "the  private  manufacture  of  arms 
must  be  regarded  as  a  purely  national  matter,  the 
regulation  and  inspection  of  which  should  be  left 
to  the  national  authorities"  and  held  that  "the 
control  of  private  manufacture  should  be  exclu- 
sively national  though  based  on  principles  common 
to  all  countries."  The  minority  opinion  recom- 
mended international  measures  of  control.^ 

The  Geneva  Convention  of  1925  was  much  more 
specific  than  the  Convention  of  St.  Germain  in 
defining  the  subject  matter  of  the  arms  trade." 
The  two  provisions  which  had  been  the  chief  ob- 
stacles to  obtaining  the  United  States'  ratification 
of  the  St.  Germain  Convention  were  omitted  from 
this  Convention.  It  was  finally  ratified  by  the 
United  States  in  1934  but  did  not  go  into  effect 


*  In  the  St.  Germain  Convention  of  1919,  the  prohibition 
of  export  without  license  applied  to  the  following  arms  of 
war  :  artillery  of  all  kinds  :  apparatus  for  the  discharge  of 
all  kinds  of  projectiles,  explosives  or  gas  diffusing ;  flame 
throwers,  bombs,  grenades,  machine  guns,  and  rifled  small- 
bore breech-loading  weaiions  of  all  kinds,  as  well  as 
ammunition  for  use  with  such  arms.  Separate  provision 
was  made  for  firearms  and  ammunition  adapted  both  to 
warlike  and  also  to  other  purposes. 

•League  doc.  A.  16.1921  IX,  cited  in  M.  O.  Hudson, 
Munitions  Industry  Report  to  Congress,  1935,  p.  27. 

'The  Geneva  Convention  established  five  categories  of 
arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war,  as  follows : 
(1)  Arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  exclusively  de- 
signed for  warfare,  comprised  in  the  armament  of  any 
State's  armed  forces,  or  capable  of  only  military  use  with 
the  exception  of  arms,  ammunition  or  implements  in- 
cluded In  other  categories  (Twelve  subcategories  were 
listed)  ;  (2)  arms  and  ammunition  capable  of  use  for 
both  military  and  other  purposes  (Four  subcategories 
were  listed)  ;  (3)  vessels  of  war  and  their  armaments; 
(4)  aircraft  and  their  engines;  (5)  gunpowder  and  ex- 
plosives. 


because  of  the  failure  of  several  other  states  to 
take  similar  action. 


U.S.  POLICY  FOLLOWING  WORLD  WAR  I 

Arms  Traffic  Related  to  Disarmament 

In  the  period  between  the  First  World  War  and 
the  Second,  the  United  States  took  certain  steps 
designed  to  promote  international  peace  and  pub- 
lic order  which,  though  similar  in  objective,  were 
separate  from  actions  taken  by  the  League  of 
Nations.  Prior  to  19.34,  the  United  States  re- 
garded international  control  over  the  traffic  in 
arms  as  directly  related  to  the  broader  problem  of 
disarmament,  and  action  on  this  topic  was  made 
to  depend  on  a  general  disarmament  agreement 
being  reached.  Although  responsive  to  the  strong 
isolationist  sentiment  of  the  American  public,  the 
United  States  did  take  the  initiative  in  seeking 
the  promotion  of  peace  through  disarmament. 
Thus,  the  United  States  sponsored  the  Washington 
Disarmament  Conference  of  1921  and  joined  in 
drawing  up  the  Washington  Naval  Treaty  placing 
limitations  on  certain  types  of  naval  armaments. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Disarmament  Conference 
in  London,  which  drew  up  the  London  Naval 
Treaty  of  1930,  revealed  the  unwillingness  on  the 
part  of  some  of  the  major  powers  to  cooperate  in 
reducing  armaments. 

Impact  of  Local  Conflicts  on  U.S.  Policy 

The  occurrence  of  regional  wars,  having  direct 
implications  for  United  States  interests  abroad  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  strong  isolationist  or  so- 
called  neutrality  sentiment  in  this  country  on  the 
other  produced  a  situation  requiring  recognition 
of  the  problems  by  the  United  States. 

Since  1905,  the  United  States  had  applied  re- 
strictions on  shipments  of  war  materials  to  certain 
Latin  American  countries  with  a  view  to  curtailing 
civil  strife  and  promoting  political  stability  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  In  1919,  this  policy,  which 
obtained  its  legal  sanction  from  the  joint  resolu- 
tions by  Congress  of  April  22, 1898,  and  March  13, 
1912,  was  extended  to  China.  The  joint  resolu- 
tion of  January  31, 1922,  repealing  the  earlier  laws 
restated  the  provisions  of  the  1912  resolution  and 
extended  them  to  apply  to  countries,  such  as  China, 
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in  -which  the  United  States  then  exercised  extra- 
territorial jurisdiction. 

In  1928,  the  United  States  and  other  American 
Republics,  who  joined  in  signing  and  ratifying 
the  Pan  American  Convention '  on  the  Duties  and 
Eights  of  States  in  the  Event  of  Civil  Strife, 
agreed  to  observe  the  following  rule : 

To  forbid  the  traffic  in  arms  and  war  material,  except 
when  Intended  for  the  Government,  while  the  belligerency 
of  the  rebels  has  not  been  recognized,  in  which  latter  case 
the  rules  of  neutrality  shall  be  applied,  and  to  prevent 
that  within  their  jurisdiction  there  will  be  equipped, 
armed,  or  adapted  for  warlike  purposes  any  vessel  in- 
tended to  operate  in  favor  of  the  rebellion. 

The  Gran  Chaco  war  between  Bolivia  and  Para- 
guay, which  had  been  in  progress  since  1928,  began 
to  receive  the  attention  of  the  international  com- 
munity in  1930.  In  1932,  when  repeated  efforts 
by  the  United  States  in  cooiDeration  with  other 
American  Republics  and  the  League  of  Nations 
had  failed  to  induce  the  two  govenmients  to  settle 
their  differences  peacefully,  a  number  of  govern- 
ments *  agreed  to  take  steps  to  stop  the  flow  of  arms 
to  both  countries.  The  joint  resolution  of  May  28, 
1934,  was  adopted  to  authorize  the  imjjosition  of 
an  embargo  on  the  sale  of  arms  to  the  belligerents 
in  this  war.  The  action  of  the  United  States  dif- 
fered from  that  of  the  League  of  Nations  in  that 
the  League  subsequently  lifted  the  arms  embargo 
against  Bolivia,  retaining  it  only  against  Para- 
guay, whereas  the  United  States  continued  to 
prohibit  the  sale  of  arms  to  both  belligerents 
throughout  the  period  of  hostilities.*  Since 
neither  Bolivia  nor  Paraguay  was  an  arms-pro- 
ducing coimtry,  the  curtailment  of  foreign  arms 
consignments  directly  affected  the  ability  of  both 
sides  to  continue  the  war. 

In  the  Far  East,  following  the  Japanese  invasion 
of  Manchuria  in  September  1931,  China,  on  Sep- 
tember 21,  appealed  to  the  United  States  to  pre- 
serve the  peace  in  the  Far  East.    Secretary  of 


'  Signed  at  Habana,  Cuba,  on  Feb.  20, 1928. 

"On  September  1,  1934,  the  following  countries  had 
taken  effective  steps  in  support  of  the  embargo :  The 
United  States,  Argentina,  Australia,  Austria,  Belgium, 
Brazil,  Canada,  China,  Czechoslovakia,  Denmark,  France, 
Great  Britain,  Guatemala,  Irish  Free  State,  Italy,  Latvia, 
Lithuania,  Luxemburg,  Mexico,  Netherlands,  Panama,  Po- 
land, Portugal,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  U.  S.  S.  K., 
and  Yugoslavia. 

•  The  action  of  the  League  had  been  challenged  by  Bo- 
livia on  the  ground  that  its  Covenant  provided  for  sanc- 
tions only  after  naming  the  aggressor.   When  Paraguay  re- 


State  Stimson  notified  Japan  that  the  invasion  of 
Manchuria  was  of  concern  to  the  entire  world  and 
that  it  involved  the  9-power  treaty  which  the 
United  States  and  Japan  had  signed  in  1922  and 
the  Kellogg-Briand  Pact  of  1926.^°  The  question 
of  the  use  of  an  embargo  against  the  aggressor  or 
against  both  belligerents  in  the  Far  East  war  was 
considered  by  the  Department  of  State  in  connec- 
tion with  proposed  legislation  in  May  1933.  Sec- 
retary of  State  Hull  took  the  position  that  an 
embargo  on  arms  and  ammunition  would  not  be  an 
effective  means  of  restoring  peace  since  Japan  was 
an  important  producer  of  arms  and  munitions  of 
war.^^ 

Arms  Traffic  Legislation 

As  a  result  of  the  inability  of  the  major  powers 
to  agree  to  negotiate  a  comprehensive  disarma- 
ment pact  which  would  include  provisions  for 
the  regulation  of  the  international  trade  and  traf- 
fic in  arms  as  well  as  the  supervision  of  the  manu- 
facture of  arms,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  began  to  consider  the  drafting  of  compre- 
hensive legislative  measures  for  regulating  the 
traffic  in  arms  as  a  separate  problem. 

Several  other  developments  also  served  to  clear 
the  way  for  such  legislation.  A  new  wave  of  arti- 
cles and  books  exposing  the  activities  of  the  arms 
makers  in  trading  with  belligerent  governments 
and  in  fomenting  war  scares  was  published  be- 


fused  to  submit  the  matters  at  issue  to  arbitration  as 
proposed  by  the  League,  the  League  recommended  an  em- 
bargo solely  against  Paraguay,  a  recommendation  which 
was  followed  by  the  members  of  the  League  but  not  by 
the  United  States.  The  legality  of  the  embargo  imposed 
by  the  United  States  was  also  challenged  by  Bolivia  on 
the  ground  that  it  violated  the  treaty  of  May  13,  1S58, 
between  Bolivia  and  the  United  States.  Article  6  of  that 
treaty  contained  a  standard  clause  incorporated  in  treaties 
of  that  period  that  no  prohibition  on  the  export  of  articles 
produced  or  manufactured  in  the  United  States  shall  be 
applied  to  Bolivia  "which  shall  not  equally  extend  to 
other  nations."  The  American  Secretary  of  State,  Cordell 
C.  Hull,  asserted  that  since  the  embargo  applied  only  to 
sales  and  not  to  exports,  no  violation  was  involved. 

"  S.  Doc.  55,  72d  Cong.,  1st  scss.,  pp.  .3-5.  Note  of  the 
Chinese  Government  to  the  American  Government,  Septem- 
ber 21,  19.31.  Note  of  the  American  Secretary  of  State, 
Henry  L.  Stimson,  to  the  .Japanese  Ambassador,  Katsiyii 
Debuchi,  September  22,  1931. 

"  Memorandum  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  Cordell  C. 
Hull,  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  May  17, 1933,  Peace  and  ^yar,  V.  S.  Foreign 
Policy  1931-1943.  p.  183. 
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tween  1933  and  1936."  Tlie  special  Senate  Com- 
mittee investig;ating  tlie  iminitions  industry  dram- 
atized the  activities  of  the  munitions  makers  in 
carrying  on  trade  witli  the  belligerents.  This 
Committee  had  been  appointed  to  investigate  re- 
ported sales  of  numitions  by  American  manufac- 
turei"s  to  foreign  governments.  The  Conunittee, 
functioning  under  the  chairmanship  of  Gerald  P. 
Nye,  Republican  Senator  from  North  Dakota,  did 
not  stop  there,  however,  but  enlarged  the  scope 
of  its  inquiry  into  an  attempt  to  prove  that  the 
United  States  had  been  drawn  into  World  War  I 
by  American  bankers  and  munitions  makers.  In 
so  doing,  it  completely  ignored  such  basic  reasons 
for  our  entry  into  that  vrar  as  the  sinking  of 
American  ships  with  consequent  loss  of  American 
lives;  and  the  threats  posed  by  a  victorious  Ger- 
many to  the  United  States,  the  rule  of  law,  and 
the  American  way  of  life. 

The  work  of  this  Conmiittee  resulted  in  deepen- 
ing the  isolationist  sentiment  throughout  the  na- 
tion  and  in  spurring  legislation  to  deprive  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  of  all  discre- 
tion in  dealing  with  warring  nations. 

Notwithstanding  the  known  difficulties  in  ob- 
taining adequate  legislation  at  this  time,  the 
Administration  pushed  vigorously  for  legislation 
to  prevent  the  shipment  of  arms  to  aggressor  na- 
tions. There  was  urgent  need  for  such  legislation 
for  two  reasons.  First,  to  enable  the  Government 
to  implement  the  Geneva  Arms  Traffic  Convention 
which  was  ratified  by  the  United  States  in  1934, 
assuming  that  it  would  be  put  in  effect.  Secondly, 
to  support  the  action  taken  by  the  United  States 
representative,  Norman  Davis,  at  the  Geneva  Dis- 
armament Convention  of  1933.  Mr.  Davis  had 
stated  that  the  United  States  would  refrain  from 
any  action  tending  to  defeat  a  collective  effort  of 
the  nations  of  the  world  against  a  nation  guilty  of 
a  breach  of  the  peace  in  violation  of  its  interna- 
tional obligations,  provided  that  all  nations,  in 
conference,  determined  that  such  nation  was  guilty 
and  this  country  concurred  in  their  judgment." 

The  impetus  toward  the  enactment  of  national 
measures  to  regulate  the  trade  and  traffic  in  arms 


"^  The  following  were  among  the  books  and  publications 
appearing  on  this  subject :  Engelbrect  and  Hiinighen,  Mer- 
chants of  Death,  New  York,  1934;  Fenner  Brockway,  The 
Bloody  Traffic,  London,  1933 ;  George  ScUles,  Iron,  Blood 
and  Profits,  New  York,  19.'54 ;  Philip  Noel-Baker,  The  Pri- 
vate Manufacture  of  Armaments,  London,  1936. 

"Cordell  Hull,  Memoirs,  p.  728. 


was  further  accelerated  by  the  occurrence  at  this 
time  of  several  regional  conflicts. 

In  addition  to  the  Sino-Japanese  war  over  Man- 
churia and  the  Gran  Chaco  war,  the  impending 
Italo-Ethiopian  war  promised  to  result  in  com- 
plicated questions  of  the  rights  and  security  of 
United  States  citizens  and  their  property. 

The  First  Neutrality  Act 

Because  of  the  real  need  for  legislative  authority 
to  prohibit  arms  shipments  and  because  of  the 
strong  isolationist  trend,  the  administration  was 
obliged  to  accept  the  first  neutrality  act,  the  joint 
resolution  approved  August  31,  1935,  with  its  in- 
flexible provisions  requiring  the  establishment  of 
an  arms  embargo  against  all  belligerents  upon  the 
outbreak  of  war  without  discrimination  as  between 
aggressor  nations  and  their  victims.  The  First 
Neutrality  Act  however  had  the  virtue  of  provid- 
ing a  legal  beginning  for  a  national  system  of 
regulating  the  traffic  in  arms.  It  was,  further- 
more, recognized  that  any  embargo  in  the  forth- 
coming Italo-Ethiopian  war  would  affect  Italy, 
the  aggi-essor,  much  more  adversely  than  Ethiopia 
in  as  much  as  Ethiopia  had  no  ships  to  carry  arms 
and  no  money  with  which  to  purchase  arms  and 
munitions. 

Since  the  1935  Act  was  in  the  nature  of  stopgap 
legislation  which  would  expire  after  6  months, 
reliance  was  placed  on  the  possibility  that  more 
elastic  provisions  might  be  included  in  the  more 
permanent  legislation  scheduled  for  February 
1936.  Secretary  of  State  Hull  in  a  radio  address 
of  November  6,  1935,  pointed  out  that  there  were 
many  difficulties  inherent  in  any  effort  to  lay  down 
by  legislative  enactment  inelastic  rules  or  regula- 
tions to  be  applied  to  every  situation  that  may 
arise.  He  said,  "Our  foreign  policy  would  indeed 
be  a  weak  one  if  it  began  or  ended  with  the  an- 
nouncement of  a  neutral  position  on  the  outbreak 
of  a  foreign  war.  I  conceive  it  to  be  our  duty  and 
in  the  interest  of  our  country  and  of  humanity,  not 
only  to  remain  aloof  from  disputes  and  conflicts 
with  which  we  have  no  direct  concern,  but  also  to 
use  our  influence  in  any  appropriate  way  to  bring 
about  the  peaceful  settlement  of  international 
differences."  " 

The  Second  Neutrality  Act 

The  joint  resolution  of  February  29,  1936,  con- 
tinued the  same  inflexible  provisions  of  the  first 

"  Press  releases  of  Nov.  9, 1935,  p.  369. 
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neutrality  act  with  the  single  exception  that  it 
permitted  the  President  to  determine  the  existence 
of  a  state  of  war.  Because  of  this  change,  the 
neutrality  act  was  not  applied  to  the  undeclared 
Sino-Japanese  war.  It  was  apparent  that  such 
an  embargo  would  not  be  effective  in  restoring 
peace  and  would  affect  China  more  adversely  than 
Japan,  because  Japan  could  supply  her  needs  out 
of  her  own  industries  whereas  China  was  depend- 
ent upon  imports. 

Constitutional  Doubts  Removed 

On  December  21, 1936,  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
case  of  the  United  States  vs.  Curtis  Wright  Ex- 
port Corporation  et  al.  sustained  the  validity  of 
the  joint  resolution  of  May  28,  1934,  otherwise 
known  as  the  "Chaco  Embargo  Act,"  and  in  so 
doing  pointed  out  that  the  doctrine  of  enumerated 
and  implied  powers  did  not  constitute  any  limita- 
tion in  the  field  of  international  relations  where 
the  powers  of  the  President,  as  the  spokesman  for 
the  nation,  were  implicit.  "Moreover,"  said  the 
Court,  "he,  not  Congress,  has  the  better  opportu- 
nity of  knowing  the  conditions  which  prevail  in 
foreign  countries,  and  especially  is  this  true  in 
time  of  war."  " 

Embargo  on  Arms  for  Spain 

The  First  Neutrality  Act  had  contained  an  em- 
bargo section  on  the  exports  of  arms,  ammunition, 
and  implements  of  war  designed  for  the  Italo- 
Ethiopean  conflict.  Its  repeal  on  June  20,  1936, 
left  this  country  without  any  legal  basis  for  action 
to  embargo  arms  shipments  to  Spain  on  the  out- 
break of  the  Spanish  Civil  War  in  July  of  1936. 
The  assistance  afforded  the  opposing  sides  by  other 
European  powers  threatened  to  broaden  the  con- 
flict into  a  general  European  war.  This  develop- 
ment resulted  in  a  strong  sentiment  in  the  United 
States  favoring  the  curtailment  of  arms  to  Spain. 

Although  the  Second  Neutrality  Act  was  due 
to  be  replaced  by  new  neutrality  legislation,  the 
urgency  created  by  the  Spanish  Civil  War  called 
for  special  emergency  legislation;  such  legisla- 
tion was  enacted  on  January  8,  1937.  The  De- 
partment of  State,  at  that  time,  had  one  of  its 
early  experiences  with  concerted  action  by  arms 
traffickers  to  circumvent  the  arms  embargo  by  var- 
ious means,  including  the  use  of  false  destinations 
and  consignees.  In  some  instances,  forged  requests 
for  licenses  were  presented  ostensibly  on  behalf 

"  22!)  U.S.  304, 57  Sup.  Ct.  216  (1936) . 


of  governments  who,  upon  inquiry,  disclaimed  any 
knowledge  of  the  matter. 

The  Third  Neutrality  Act 

The  joint  resolution  of  May  1, 1937,  contained  a 
provision  designed  to  take  care  of  cases  such  as 
the  Spanish  Civil  War,  and  granted  permissive 
authority  to  the  President  in  regard  to  some  new 
provisions  while  retaining  most  of  the  mandatory 
provisions  of  the  1936  Act ;  consequently,  like  the 
previous  neutrality  acts,  the  issuance  or  nonissu- 
ance  of  export  licenses  was  extremely  limited  by 
the  inflexible  provisions  of  the  act. 

The  Fourth  Neutrality  Act 

The  joint  resolution  of  November  4,  1939, 
omitted  the  arms-embargo  provisions  and  substi- 
tuted therefor  so-called  cash  and  carry  provisions, 
requiring  materials  to  be  paid  for  before  delivery 
and  carried  in  foreign  vessels.  By  subsequent 
action.  Congress  eliminated  the  cash  and  carry 
provisions  of  the  act.  The  authority  to  deny 
licenses,  however,  was  limited  to  the  instances  in 
which  the  exportation  would  violate  a  law  of  the 
United  States  or  a  treaty  to  which  the  United 
States  is  a  party. 

The  removal  of  the  embargo  provisions  from 
the  Neutrality  Act  eliminated  certain  disabilities 
which  stood  in  the  way  of  the  desire  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  make  its  material  resources,  manu- 
facturing facilities,  and  military  equipment  avail- 
able to  the  Western  European  nations. 

Informal  or  "Moral"  Embargoes 

The  use  of  aircraft  by  the  armies  of  Japan  and 
certain  other  countries  for  attack  upon  civilian 
populations  and  the  absence  of  legal  authority  to 
impose  an  embargo  as  a  sanction  against  aggressor 
states  caused  the  Administration  to  resort  to  the 
informal  or  "moral"  embargo.  The  term  referred 
to  a  policy  of  discouraging  American  exporters 
from  exporting  aircraft  equipment  and  aircraft 
armaments  to  certain  countries.  In  essence,  it 
consisted  of  an  appeal  to  the  exporter  on  grounds 
of  patriotism  and  ethical  conduct  to  refrain  from 
applying  for  a  license  or  insisting  upon  the  issu- 
ance of  a  license  to  export  aircraft  and  aircraft 
equipment  to  those  countries.  Though  without 
legal  basis,  "moral"  embargoes  were  observed  by 
most  established  expoi-ters.  However,  as  a  result 
of  the  declaration  of  a  moral  embargo,  there  were 
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no  exports  of  aircraft  to  Japan  after  January 
1939. 

Tliis  type  of  embargo  was  used  to  prevent  air- 
craft equipment  from  going  to  Japan  as  an  indi- 
cation of  the  indignation  of  the  American  people 
at  the  indiscriminate  bombing  of  Chinese  cities 
and  as  a  means  of  preventing  American  arms  from 
adding  to  Japan's  military  strength.  The  em- 
bargo provisions  of  the  Neutrality  Act  were  not 
applied  to  Japan  and  China  because  neither  of 
these  countries  had  formally  declared  war  on  each 
other  and  because  the  President,  fearing  that  an 
embargo  would  hurt  China  more  than  Japan, 
never  found  a  war  to  exist.  In  December  1939 
following  the  invasion  of  Finland  by  the  Russian 
army,  a  "moral"  embargo  was  instituted  on  air- 
craft shipments  to  the  Soviet  Union.  This  em- 
bargo was  continued  in  effect  until  January  21, 
1941. 

The  National  Defense  Act 

The  enactment  of  the  act  of  July  2,  1940,  pro- 
vided the  President  with  the  authority  he  had 
lacked  in  effectuating  his  arms  policies.^^  In  im- 
plementation of  this  act,  the  President  on  July  2, 
1940,  issued  a  proclamation  empowering  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  issue  or  refuse  to  issue  licenses 
in  accordance  with  such  rules  or  regulations  as  the 
President  should  prescribe  in  the  interest  of  the 
national  defense.  The  act  was  extended  by 
amendments  to  1949.  Pursuant  to  the  authority 
conferred  by  this  act,  the  Government  was  able  to 
restrict  the  export  of  arms  to  the  Middle  East  in 
support  of  the  United  Nations  resolutions  of  May 
29  and  July  15,  1948. 

Lend  Lease  and  Reciprocal  Aid 

On  March  11,  1941,  Congress  enacted  the  Lend 
Lease  Act  authorizing  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  ship  war  supplies  to  Great  Britain  and 
her  allies.  When  this  country  entered  the  war 
the  reciprocal  aspects  of  lend  lease  became  increas- 
inglj'  apparent,  each  government  cooperated  in 
making  its  resources  and  productive  capacity 
available  for  the  efficient  prosecution  of  the  war. 
Essential  supplies  and  combat  items  were  fur- 
nished as  mutual  aid  to  the  armed  forces  of  other 
nations  united  in  fighting  the  common  enemy. 

Executive  agreements  were  negotiated  with  the 
respective   governments   setting   forth   the  prin- 

"  The  Act  of  July  2,  1940,  has  also  been  referred  to  as 
the  Export  Control  Act  of  1940. 


ciples  which  would  govern  the  arrangements  by 
which  joint  resources  could  be  utilized  most  effec- 
tively. Although  each  government  retained  the 
right  of  final  decision  in  the  light  of  its  own  poten- 
tialities and  responsibilities,  it  was  agreed  that 
decisions  as  to  the  most  effective  use  of  resources 
should,  as  far  as  po.ssible,  be  made  in  common, 
pursuant  to  the  common  plans  for  winning  the 
war.'' 

The  Export  Control  Act  of  1949 

The  Act  of  July  2,  1940  which  had  been  contin- 
ued in  effect  by  amendments  until  1949  in  that  year 
was  replaced  by  the  enactment  of  the  Export  Con- 
trol Act  of  1949.  This  act  authorized  the  Presi- 
dent to  restrict  exports  if  required  to  further  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States,  to  aid  in  ful- 
filling its  international  responsibilities,  and  to 
protect  its  national  security.^' 

The  National  Defense  Act  of  1940  and  the  Ex- 
port Control  Act  of  1949  provided  a  firm  legal 
basis  for  effectuating  the  Administration's  policies 
pertaining  to  aircraft  exports  as  well  as  other  arms 
export  without  reliance  on  such  measures  as  the 
"moral"  embargo. 


COMPARISON  OF  PRESENT 
AND  PREWAR  CONTROLS 

Under  the  neutrality  acts,  the  National  Muni- 
tions Control  Board  has  had  the  responsibility  of 
recommending  to  the  President  the  specific  items 
to  be  included  within  the  definition  of  arms,  am- 
munition, and  implements  of  war.  Since  World 
War  II,  there  has  been  a  division  of  responsibility 
with  respect  to  exports.  As  discussed  earlier  in 
these  articles,  the  export  control  of  arms,  am- 
munition, and  implements  of  war,  because  of  their 
peculiar  nature  and  because  of  their  immediate  im- 
portance to  national  and  international  security 
and  the  critical  relationship  of  such  exports  to 

"  Twenty-second  report  on  lend-lease  operations,  Ex- 
change of  Notes,  dated  September  3,  1942,  between  tlie 
British  Ambassador,  Viscount  Halifax  and  the  American 
Secretary  of  State,  Cordell  C.  Hull. 

"Public  Law  11 — 81st  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  sec.  2  of  the  act 
provides  "The  Congress  hereby  declares  that  it  is  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  use  export  controls  to  the 
extent  necessary  (a)  to  protect  the  domestic  economy  from 
the  excessive  drain  of  scarce  materials  and  to  reduce  the 
inflationary  impact  of  abnormal  foreign  demand;  (b)  to 
further  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  and  to  aid  in 
fuifllling  its  international  responsibilities;  and  (c)  to 
exercise  the  necessary  vigilance  over  exports  from  the 
standpoint  of  their  signiflcance  to  the  national  security." 
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foreign  relations,  has  remained  in  the  Department 
of  State.  The  Department  of  Commerce  has 
jurisdiction  with  respect  to  certain  other  com- 
modities whose  exportation  is  usually  controlled 
for  strategic  and  economic  reasons. 

The  demands  of  total  war  and  new  technological 
developments  have,  furthermore,  brought  about  a 
separation  in  the  administrative  exercise  of  con- 
trol for  two  types  of  items.  First,  the  National 
Defense  Act  of  July  2,  1940,  extended  the  export- 
control  authority  to  a  great  many  additional 
items.  Although  not  considered  as  appropriately 
in  the  munitions  list,  some  of  these  were  related  to 
munitions  and  implements  of  war,  and  others 
were  controlled  under  the  act  because  they  were 
in  short  supply  or  for  other  strategic  reasons. 
The  control  function  with  respect  to  these  items 
was  first  assigned  to  the  Board  of  Economic  War- 
ware,  operating  under  the  policy  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  from  October  11,  1911,  to  June 
24,  1943.  Tlirough  subsequent  administrative  re- 
organizations, the  administration  of  such  export 
controls  came  to  be  placed  under  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce. 

Second,  the  development  of  atomic  energy  and 
atomic  weapons  has  resulted  in  the  separate  ad- 
ministrative operation  of  such  controls  under  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  The  complex  scien- 
tific and  technical  aspects  of  atomic  materials  and 
the  secrecy  necessary  to  prevent  unauthorized  dis- 
closure of  information  were  amone  the  reasons 
which  led  to  the  establisliment  of  separate  adminis- 
trative operations  under  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission of  Controls  on  fissionable  or  related  mate- 
rials. 

Presidential  Proclamation  2776,  eflFective  April 
15,  1948,  defining  arms,  ammunition,  and  imple- 
ments of  war,  included  two  new  categories,  thereby 
increasing  the  number  of  categories  from  9  to  11. 
One  of  the  new  categories  included  fire-control 
equipment  and  the  other  miscellaneous  military 
items,  such  as  military  radar  and  recently  de- 
veloped articles  used  in  warfare. 

The  articles  listed  in  these  categories  were  in- 
cluded in  the  Proclamation  because  it  was  realized 
that  they  were  essentially  noncommercial  or  be- 
cause they  had  been  especially  adapted  for  mili- 
tary use  during  the  war. 

Arms  Traffic  Controls 

Since  there  is  now  adequate  legal  basis  for 
administrative  action  to  implement  the  Govern- 


ment's arms-export  policies,  it  is  no  longer  neces- 
sary, in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  to  resort  to 
informal  or  moral  suasion  techniques.  Also,  plans 
of  a  broad  and  firm  basis  for  handling  export 
applications  places  this  Government  in  a  better 
position  to  cooperate  with  other  governments  in 
preventing  clandestine  and  illegal  shipments. 
The  existence  of  a  legal  obligation,  moreover, 
tends  to  equalize  the  situation  as  between  the 
reputable  exporter  and  the  unscrupulous  arms 
trafficker  so  that  the  exporter  abiding  by  the  an- 
nounced policy  of  this  Government  no  longer  is 
placed  at  a  competitive  disadvantage  by  so  doing. 
With  the  establisliment  of  a  firm  legal  basis  for 
arms-export  controls,  it  also  has  become  possible 
to  formulate  definite  policies  and  procedures  to 
reduce  the  incentives  and  opportimities  to  violate 
the  export-control  laws.  For  instance,  the  scrap 
warranty  policy  adopted  by  this  Government 
with  regard  to  the  sale  of  surplus  military  equip- 
ment prevented  such  equipment  from  being  pur- 
chased by  speculators  for  the  export  trade.^^  The 
operations  of  the  speculator  in  export  licenses 
which  flourished  in  the  prewar  period,  are  now 
severely  restricted  by  rigid  requirements  of  the 
Munitions  Division  in  the  Department  of  State. 
As  a  prerequisite  to  the  issuance  of  a  license,  the 
exporter  must  show  the  seller  in  possession  of  a 
firm  order  from  the  prospective  purchaser.  He 
must  also  show  that  the  goods  are  immediately 
available  for  export. 


Statutory  Authority  in  Relation 

to  Our  International  Responsibilities 

In  the  prewar  period,  the  neutrality  laws  were 
the  principal  legislative  authority  for  the  system 
of  arms-export  controls.  The  law  compelled  the 
issuance  of  export  licenses  unless  the  shipment 
violated  a  law  of  the  land  or  a  treaty  to  which  the 
United  States  was  a  party.  The  rigidity  of  the 
neutrality  acts  prevented  the  system  of  licensing 
arms-export  shipments  from  serving  eflFectively  as 
an  instrument  of  our  foreign  policy  at  a  time  when 
careful  discrimination  was  required  in  the  appli- 
cation of  export  controls  over  arms  shipments  to 
discourage  armed  aggression  and  encourage  con- 
ditions of  international  stability. 

Today,  the  added  authority  goes  far  toward 
enabling  this  Government  to  implement  its  obli- 

"  See  (iisonssion  of  sci-ap  wanauty  provisions  in  the 
second  article,  Bulletin,  Mar.  C,  1950,  p.  3")!). 
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gations  as  a  member  of  the  United  Nations  as  well 
as  its  arms  export  policy  in  general. 

The  membership  of  the  ITnited  States  in  regional 
pacts  such  as  the  Kio  and  Atlantic  pacts  and  the 
passage  by  Congress  of  military  assistance  pro- 
grams such  as  tlie  Greek-Turkisli  Aid  Program 
and  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Program  pro- 
vides a  new  framework  for  the  consideration  of 
the  requests  of  foreign  governments  for  military 
assistance  from  the  United  States  Goverimient. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  changed  world  outlook  has 
an  important  bearing  on  the  consideration  given 
these  requests.  For  this  reason  also,  arms  exports 
have  been  subject  to  more  careful  review  than  was 
necessary  in  the  prewar  situation. 

As  presently  drawn,  the  Export  Control  Act  of 
1949  is  limited  in  duration  to  June  30,  1951. 
Studies  are  being  undertaken  to  endeavor  to  obtain 
permanent  legislation  for  export  controls  on  arms, 
ammunition,  and  implements  of  war  reflecting  the 
general  interest  of  the  United  States  in  interna- 
tional order  and  stability  rather  than  in  the  limited 
concept  of  neutrality. 

Current  Arms  Export  Policies 

The  current  criteria  of  arms-export  policies  were 
set  forth  briefly  in  the  first  article  of  this  series. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  it  is  consistent  with  the 
long-range  policy  of  the  United  States  to  permit 
other  nations  friendly  to  the  United  States  to  ob- 
tain militar}'  equipment  in  the  United  States  not 
required  by  this  Government  when  needed  by  those 
nations  for  their  legitimate  self-defense  purposes. 
Conversely,  the  United  States  does  not  favor  the 
export  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of 
war  to  countries  whose  actions  appear  likely  to 
endanger  international  peace  and  security  either 
universally  or  with  respect  to  particular  regions. 
For  this  reason,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  taken  positive  action  to  prevent  the 
diversion  of  arms  shipments  to  destinations  in 
Eastern  Europe  where  they  could  conceivably  be- 
come available  to  the  guerrilla  forces  operating  on 
borders  of  Greece.  Furthermore,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  is  prepared  to  control 
the  exports  of  arms  in  such  a  way  as  to  support,  in 
cooperation  with  otlier  member  nations,  any  pre- 
ventive or  enforcement  action  taken  by  the  United 
Nations.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  actions  by 
the  United  States  with  respect  to  exports  of  arms 
to  the  Near  East  or  India  and  Pakistan  were 
directly  linked  to  actions  by  the  United  Nations 


concerning  disputes  in  those  areas. 

Illustrative  of  the  sweeping  steps  recently  taken 
by  this  country  to  bring  about  conditions  which 
can  preserve  tlic  independence  of  nations  friendly 
to  the  United  States  are  the  ratification  of  the 
North  Atlantic  pact  and  the  enactment  of  the 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act.  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere  also,  the  United  States  has  partici- 
pated with  the  nations  signatory  to  the  Rio  pact 
to  organize  and  lend  vitality  to  such  institutions 
as  the  Council  on  the  Organization  of  American 
States  and  Inter-American  Peace  Committee,  in- 
stitutions which  were  organized  to  facilitate 
friendly  consultations  between  states  with  respect 
to  mutual  problems  and  disputes  and  to  counter 
the  disrujitive  influences  of  the  activities  of  revolu- 
tionary groups. 

Arms-export  policies  are  constantly  reevaluated 
and  modified  as  required  by  the  changing  world 
situation.  Many  basic  principles  of  arms-export 
policies  are  however,  continued,  essentially  as  they 
have  been  consistently  practiced  by  the  United 
States  over  the  past  several  decades.  Thus,  the 
existence  of  domestic  violence  in  any  country  may 
result  in  certain  limitations  on  the  export  of  arms 
to  that  country,  depending  on  the  surrounding  cir- 
cumstances and  the  proximity  of  the  foreign  coun- 
try to  the  United  States.  Arms  needed  by  the 
recognized  government  of  a  friendly  nation  to 
maintain  internal  order  in  the  reasonable  and 
legitimate  exercise  of  constituted  authority  are 
generally  permitted  to  be  exported,  assuming  that 
they  do  not  interfere  with  United  States  Govern- 
ment procurement. 

The  arms  involved  in  the  illicit  traflGic  in  arms  is 
usually  destined  for  revolutionary  factions  or 
groups.  Therefore,  as  has  already  been  set  forth, 
the  activities  of  the  irresponsible  arms  trafficker 
are  frowned  upon,  and  every  effort  is  made  to  close 
illicit  channels  of  arms  exports. 

In  accordance  with  its  established  policy,  this 
country,  moreover,  seeks  to  encourage  the  habit  of 
peaceful  and  constitutional  political  changes  in 
friendly  nations  and,  conversely,  to  discourage 
revolutions  by  preventing  the  exportation  of  arms 
destined  for  dissident  groups  within  their  borders 
or  operating  from  bases  located  in  other  countries. 

CONCLUSION 

Between  "World  War  I  and  II,  American 
arms-export  policies  were  influenced  by  the  strong 
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Ambassador  Jessup  Answers  Senator  McCarthy's 
Charges  of  "Unusual  Affinity  for  Communist  Causes"' 


STATES  INSINUATIONS  REVEAL  SHOCKING 
DISREGARD    FOR     COUNTRY'S    INTERESTS 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  greatly  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity that  your  Committee  has  given  me  to  ap- 
pear before  you  in  connection  with  the  charges 
and  insinuations  which  have  been  made  against 
me  by  Senator  McCarthy.  On  March  8,  Senator 
McCartliy  made  the  following  statement  to  this 
Committee,  which  I  quote  from  pages  71  and  72 
of  the  record : 

Although  I  shall  discuss  the  unusual  affinity  of  Mr. 
Philip  C.  Jessup  of  the  State  Department  for  Communist 
causes  later  in  this  inquiry,  I  think  it  pertinent  to  note 
that  this  gentleman  now  formulating  top-flight  policy  in 
the  Far  East  affecting  half  the  civilized  world  was  also 
a  sponsor  of  the  American-Russian  Institute. 

No  one  can  be  loyal  to  communism  and  also  loyal 
to  the  United  States.  This  attack  on  me  by  Sena- 
tor McCarthy  is  obviously  intended  to  give  the 
impression  that  I  am  disloyal  to  the  United  States. 
When  Senator  McCarthy  made  that  statement,  I 
was  in  Pakistan  completing  an  official  mission 
throughout  the  countries  of  Asia.  This  mission 
was  carried  out  as  part  of  the  effort  this  country 
is  making  to  strengthen  the  free  and  democratic 
forces  in  Asia  and  the  capacity  of  free  Asia  to 
resist  subversive  or  antidemocratic  forces. 

During  the  cour.se  of  this  mission,  it  was  my 
duty  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of 
tlie  United  States  to  the  Chiefs  of  State,  Prime 
]\Iinisters,  Foreign  Ministers,  and  other  high  offi- 
cials of  almost  all  of  the  countries  of  that  area. 
In  the  course  of  that  mission,  I  also  made  various 
public  statements  in  an  attempt  to  make  clear  to 
the  peoples  of  the  East  that  the  solution  of  their 
problems  does  not  lie  in  the  false  hopes  dangled 
before  them  by  the  agents  of  Communist  greed  and 
imperialism. 

For  example,  at  New  Delhi,  on  February  23, 
1950, 1  issued  this  statement  to  the  press : 

Since  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War,  history  has 

'  A  statement  made  before  a  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on  Mar.  L'O,  ]950,  and 
released  to  the  press  ou  the  same  date. 
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recorded  the  extension  of  a  new  imperialism  that  has 
brought  more  than  a  dozen  countries  under  the  domina- 
tion of  a  single  expanding  power.  The  device  used  by 
this  expanding  power  in  extending  its  imperialism  is  to 
hold  out  the  glittering  promises  of  communism  as  a  beacon 
light  for  the  rescue  of  peoples  who  are  sufEering  from 
economic  underdevelopment  or  who  are  trying  to  remove 
the  shackles  of  the  old  traditional  kinds  of  colonialism. 
However,  where  commimlsm  gains  control,  it  becomes 
immediately  apparent  that  the  peoples  are  not  allowed 
to  determine  their  own  future,  but  must  conform  to  a 
single  policy  laid  down  in  Moscow. 

.  .  .  Communism  is  hostile  to  what  the  Asian  people 
want  to  do  and  what  we  want  to  help  them  to  do — 
which  is  to  develop  the  stability  of  their  new  countries 
and  to  develop  their  resources  and  their  technical  skills 
so  that  they  are  not  subject  to  penetration,  either  through 
ignorance  or  distress  or  because  they  succumb  to  the  false 
promises  of  the  Communists. 

If  Senator  McCarthy's  innuendoes  were  true, 
the  representatives  of  the  foreign  governments 
with  whom  I  spoke  would  be  entitled  to  believe 
that  my  statements  to  them  were  deceitful  and 
fraudulent.  They  would  be  entitled  to  believe 
that  no  confidence  should  be  placed  in  the  declara- 
tions which  I  made  on  behalf  of  our  Government. 
If  it  were  true  that  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  had  sent  on  such  a  mission  a  person  who 
was  a  traitor  to  his  own  government,  they  might 
well  feel  that  they  could  place  no  confidence  in  the 
statements  made  by  any  of  the  representatives  of 
the  United  States  abroad. 

It  may  be  relatively  unimj)ortant  whether  the 
character  of  a  single  American  citizen  is  black- 
ened and  his  name  is  brought  into  disrepute,  but, 
in  the  i)resent  serious  situation  of  international 
relations  tliroughout  the  world  today,  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  the  utmost  gravity  when  an  official  hokling 
the  rank  of  Ambassador  at  Large  of  the  United 
States  of  America  is  held  up  before  the  eyes  of  the 
rest  of  the  world  as  a  liar  and  traitor.  I  am  aware, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  Senator  McCarthy  has  not 
used  those  words.  But  if  his  insinuations  were 
true,  these  words  would  certainly  be  appropriate. 

It  is  impossible  for  aJiyone  to  estimate-the  harm- 
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ful  effect  that  these  innuendoes  have  had  on  the 
success  of  my  mission  and  tlie  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  clear  that,  if  those  in- 
sinuations i-emain  unanswered,  they  will  further 
weaken  the  United  States  in  its  conffict  with  world 
commimism.  For  that  reason,  I  flew  back  from 
Europe  and  asked  this  opportunity  to  be  heard 
by  tins  Committee. 

'  It  is  obvious  that  an  individual  holding  the 
high  position  of  Senator  of  the  United  States 
would  not  venture  in  this  wa^  to  undermine  the 
position  of  the  United  States  in  its  relations  with 
the  rest  of  the  world  unless  there  was  some  reason 
for  doing  so.  I  have  tried  to  figure  out  what  the 
reason  behind  this  attack  might  be. 

I  suppose  that  if  I  chose  to  follow  the  tactics 
whicli  you  gentlemen  have  witnessed  in  recent 
weeks,  t  would  start  with  the  hypothesis  that  this 
action  was  Communist-inspired.  It  so  happens 
that,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  only  other  attack  upon 
my  integrity  during  the  course  of  my  trip  in  Asia 
was  made  by  Peiping  Communist  organs,  and  by 
Izvestia.  the  official  publication  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  Moscow.  On  March  3,  Izvestia  attacked 
me  in  the  following  manner : 

At  a  press  conference  arranged  on  Febniary  23  in 
Delhi,  Jessup  set  out  to  obtain  a  change  of  view  in  Indian 
public  opinion.  Jessup  brought  into  action  all  kinds  of 
means :  Flattery  and  the  publicizing  of  American  "assist- 
ance to  backward  regions"  and  most  of  all,  of  course, 
slanderous  fabrications  against  the  U.S.S.ll.  ...  In 
general,  Jessup  tried  with  all  his  might  but  he  had  little 
success.  Tlie  imperialistic  aggressive  character  of  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  throughout  the  world,  and  in 
Asia  in  particular,  is  so  evident  that  no  hyijocritical 
speeches  and  anti-Communist  phillipics  could  hide  it. 

So,  you  see,  while  I  was  on  this  mission,  I  was 
attacked  by  two  sources,  Izvestia  and  Senator 
McCarthy.  Anyone  who  believes  in  the  concept 
of  guilt  by  association  might  draw  some  startling 
conclusions  from  this  fact.  However,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve in  the  concept  of  guilt  by  association.  More- 
over, I  do  believe  that  anyone  who,  without  ade- 
quate proof,  levels  a  charge  of  conscious  or  igno- 
rant sujiport  of  communism  at  a  member  of  the 
United  States  Senate — or  at  an  official  of  the 
United  States  Government — is  irresponsible.  I 
have  no  evidence  that  Senator  McCarthy  was  mo- 
tivated by  a  desire  to  assist  the  international  Com- 
munist movement  even  though  his  words  and 
actions  have  had  that  effect.  I,  therefore,  reject 
this  first  possibility  concerning  the  reasons  for  the 
insinuations  made  against  me. 

A  second  possibility  might  be  that  such  an  at- 
tempt to  discredit  the  position  of  the  United  States 
in  its  relations  with  the  other  free  countries  of 
the  world  was  inspired  by  sheer  partisanship.  It 
is  hard  to  believe  that  anyone  holding  the  position 
of  a  Member  of  either  House  of  Congress  of  the 
United  States  would  so  subordinate  the  interests 
of  his  country  to  sheer  partisan  advantage,  I  am 
sure  no  one  of  our  major  parties  would  do  so.  I 
shall,  therefore,  pass  on  to  a  third  possibility. 


The  third  possibility  might  be  that  the  person 
bringing  these  charges  had  made  a  careful  in- 
vestigation and  was  convinced  they  were  true  and 
so  serious  that  they  ought  to  he  made  public  even 
before  tlie  individual  concerned  had  oeen  asked 
for  his  side  of  the  story. 

Are  these  charges  and  insinuations  true  ?  Sena- 
tor McCarthy  asserts  that  I  was  a  "sponsor"  of 
the  American-Russian  Institute,  It  is  true  that 
my  name  appears  on  a  list  of  the  sponsors  of  a 
dinner  given  by  the  American-Russian  Institute, 
but  not  as  a  sponsor  of  the  organization  itself. 
The  dinner  in  question  was  one  given  on  May  7, 
194C,  on  the  occasion  of  the  presentation  of  its  first 
annual  award  to  Franklin  D,  Roosevelt  which 
was  accepted  on  behalf  of  his  family.  Senator 
McCarthy  pointed  out  that  the  names  of  Howard 
Fast,  Saul  Mills,  Ella  Winter,  John  Howard  Law- 
son,  and  Langston  Hughes  also  appeared  on  this 
list.  He  did  not  point  out  that  appi'oximatel}' 
100  people  were  named  on  this  list  of  sponsors  and 
that  it  also  included  the  names  of  H.  V.  Kalten- 
born,  George  Fielding  Eliot,  Dean  Christian  Gauss 
of  Princeton,  and  Mary  Emma  Wooley,  former 
president  of  Holyoke.  The  entire  list  is  already 
in  evidence  as  an  exhibit  of  this  Committee,  and 
the  Committee  can  make  its  own  judgment  as  to 
the  caliber  and  variety  of  the  people  who  are  on  it. 
A  search  of  my  files  has  failed  to  reveal  any  in- 
formation concerning  this  incident,  nor  do  I  re- 
member attending  the  dinner.  From  approxi- 
mately February  to  June  of  1946, 1  was  seriously 
ill  in  a  hospital  in  New  York  City,  so  it  is  unlikely 
that  I  attended, 

I  do  recall,  however,  that  I  was  asked  by  Mr. 
William  Lancaster,  a  prominent  New  York  lawyer, 
to  permit  my  name  to  be  used  as  a  sponsor  of  a 
dinner  which  was  to  be  held  on  October  19,  1944. 
I  had  met  Mr.  Lancaster,  particularly  through  his 
activities  on  the  Foreign  Policy  Association,  at  a 
time  when  Gen.  Frank  McCoy  was  President  and 
Senator  Alexander  Smith  and  I  were  members  of 
the  Board.  I  accepted,  but  was  unable  to  attend 
the  dinner.  I  shall  be  glad  to  make  the  entire  list 
of  approximately  250  sponsoi-s  available  to  the 
Committee. 

It  is  utterly  irrelevant  to  the  charges  or  in- 
sinuations that  I  or  anyone  else  agi'eed  to  sponsor 
dinners  of  the  American-Russian  Institute  of  New 
York  City  in  1944  or  194G.  There  was  no  reason 
why  a  loyal  American  should  not  have  done  so. 
The  Attorney  General  expressly  excluded  the 
American-Russian  Institute  of  New  York  from 
the  first  lists  of  subversive  organizations  which 
were  published  and  did  not  include  it  until  April 
21,  1949.  The  Committee  may  be  interested  in 
knowing  that  I  turned  down  invitations  to  speak 
at  dinners  held  by  this  organization  in  both  1948 
and  1949. 

During  the  course  of  my  life,  I  have  participated 
in  many  organizations.  These  organizations  have 
been  of  a  type  that  one  would  normally  associate 
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with  a  person  of  my  outlook  and  interests.  They 
include  the  American  Philosophical  Society 
founded  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  the  Foreign  Pol- 
icy Association,  the  American  Society  of  Interna- 
tional Law,  the  Sigma  Phi  Society,  the  Carnegie 
Endowment  for  International  Peace,  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association,  and  the  American  Legion. 
From  1933  to  1946,  I  was  closely  associated  with 
the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations.  I  am  proud 
of  my  association  with  that  organization  which 
was  founded  by  a  group  of  leading  businessmen 
and  scholars  in  Honolulu  sometime  in  the  mid- 
twenties  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  knowledge 
and  friendship  among  the  peoples  of  the  Pacific 
area.  Despite  the  controversy  which  has  oc- 
casionally surrounded  it,  it  has  continued  to  dis- 
charge the  functions  for  which  it  was  created. 
Although  there  is  still  much  to  be  done  in  increas- 
ing the  knowledge  of  the  American  people  about 
countries  of  the  Pacific  area,  the  Institute  has  made 
a  real  contribution  to  the  advance  which  has  been 
made  in  this  field  during  the  last  25  years. 

I  first  became  associated  with  it  in  1933  when  the 
late  Newton  D.  Baker  was  its  chairman.  It  is 
necessary  to  explain  that  the  Institute  of  Pacific 
Relations  is  an  international  organization  com- 
posed of  national  councils  in  countries  touching 
upon  or  having  close  interests  in  the  Pacific  area. 
My  first  contact  with  the  organization  was  to  at- 
tend, in  1933,  one  of  the  periodic  international 
conferences  which  have  been  held  by  the  organ- 
ization. In  those  meetings,  leaders  of  business 
and  banking,  former  high  officials  of  government, 
journalists,  labor  leaders,  researchers,  and  teachers 
from  all  of  the  Pacific  countries  have  met  for  a 
common  study  of  the  problems  of  the  area.  Many 
of  the  leading  figures  whom  I  have  since  met  in 
the  United  Nations  I  first  met  through  my  con- 
nection with  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations  in- 
cluding Mrs.  Pandit,  presently  Indian  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  United  States,  and  Dr.  Hu  Shih,  the 
great  Chinese  philosopher  who  was  former  Clii- 
nese  Ambassador  in  Washington.  As  indicative  of 
the  type  of  persoimel  attending  these  conferences, 
I  should  also  like  to  refer  to  the  one  held  in  Hot 
Springs,  Virginia,  in  1945,  at  which  I  was  Chair- 
man of  the  American  delegation  and  Admiral 
Thomas  C.  Hart,  later  United  States  Senator  from 
Connecticut,  was  Vice  Chairman. 

I  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
American  Council  from  about  1933  until  my  resig- 
nation because  of  health  and  pressure  of  other 
work  in  1946.  I  was  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  American  Council  during  1939  and 
1940.  I  wa.s  the  Chairman  of  the  Pacific  Council 
from  1939  to  1942.  I  have  also  at  various  times 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  American  Council  and,  in  1944,  as  Chairman 
of  the  Research  Advisory  Committee.  I  was  suc- 
ceeded as  Chairman  of  the  American  Council  by 
the  late  Dr.  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur,  President  of 
Stanford  University,  wlio  was  succeeded  by 
Robert  G.  Sproul,  President  of  the  University  of 
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California,  and  now  by  Gerard  Swope,  Honorary 
President  of  the  General  Electric  Company. 
Throughout  my  connection  with  the  Institute,  the 
Board  of  Trustees  has  included  leadei-s  of  Amer- 
ican business,  finance,  and  academic  and  public 
life. 

I  would  assume  that  anyone  who  was  interested 
in  inquiring  into  what  I  had  done  and  what  I  have 
stood  for  would  be  interested  in  my  entire  life  and 
background.  An  inquiry  into  my  background 
would  have  shown  that  my  ancestors  came  to  this 
country  from  England  in  the  seventeenth  century 
and  settled  on  Long  Island  and  in  Pennsylvania 
and  new  England.  My  great-grandfather,  Judge 
William  Jessup  of  Montrose,  Pennsylvania,  was  a 
delegate  to  the  Republican  Convention  of  1860, 
which  nominated  Abraham  Lincoln  for  the  presi- 
dency. He  was  chairman  of  the  committee  which 
drafted  the  platform  upon  which  Lincoln  was 
elected.  A  great-grandfather  on  my  mother's 
side,  John  M.  Butler,  as  a  Pemisylvania  delegate, 
cast  his  vote  for  Lincoln  at  that  same  convention. 
My  father  was  a  lawyer  in  New  York  City  and  a 
lay  leader  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  On  my 
mother's  side,  my  foi'ebears  were  Irish  and  also 
among  the  early  settlers  of  tliis  country. 

While  the  Bolshevik  revolution  was  gaining 
control  in  Russia,  I  was  serving  as  a  private  in  the 
107th  Infantry  in  the  AEF  in  France.  Shortly 
after  the  Armistice,  I  returned  to  Hamilton  Col- 
lege in  Central  New  York  to  finish  my  education, 
which  had  been  interrupted  by  my  enlistment  in 
the  Army. 

One  hears  in  these  days  that  some  individuals 
have  been  misled  during  their  college  years  to 
espouse  radical  doctrines,  including  the  Com- 
munist philosophy.  If  I  had  developed  any 
I'adical  tendencies  in  that  period,  they  presumably 
would  have  been  revealed  in  my  immediately  sub- 
sequent activities.  Actually,  on  leaving  college 
I  took  a  position  as  Assistant  to  the  President  of 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Utica,  New  York.  I 
remained  with  the  bank  for  2  years,  subsequently 
becoming  Assistant  Cashier.  During  those  2 
years  in  Utica,  I  was  also  superintendent  of  the 
Sunday  School  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
and  Commander  of  a  local  post  of  the  American 
Legion.  I  am  still  a  member  of  the  American 
Legion. 

In  July  1921,  I  married  Lois  Walcott  Kellogg, 
whose  ancestors  were  also  of  English  and  Dutch 
pioneer  stock  and  whose  mother  was  a  sister  of       i 
the  late  Frederic  C.  Walcott,  United  States  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut. 

During  my  service  in  the  Army,  I  had  developed  [ 
an  overwhelming  desii-e  to  devote  my  life  to  pro- 
moting the  cause  of  international  peace,  and,  with 
this  jiurpose  in  mind,  I  resigned  my  position  at 
the  bank  soon  after  my  marriage  and  entei'ed  the 
Columbia  University  Law  School.  At  this  stage, 
as  later  in  my  life,  I  had  the  privilege  of  securing 
the  advice  of  the  late  Elihu  Root,  who  had  lived 
on  the  campus  of  Hamilton  College  and  whom  I 
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came  to  know  there.  After  2  years  at  Columbia, 
I  transferred  to  Yale  University  and  received  mv 
LL.B.  degree  in  1924.  Immecliately  afterward, 
I  secured  a  position  as  Assistant  to  the  Solicitor 
in  the  Department  of  State  and  served  in  this 
capacity  for  a  year  before  }?oing  back  to  Columbia 
as  lecturer  in  interiuxtional  law.  I  have  been  on 
the  Columbia  faculty  ever  since.  I  am  now  on 
leave  from  my  present  position  as  Hamilton  Pro- 
fessor of  International  Law  and  Diplomacy. 

In  1925-26,  when  the  Senate  of  the  tJnited 
States  was  considering  again  the  question  of 
American  accession  to  the  World  Court,  I  served 
as  personal  research  assistant  to  the  late  Senator 
Irving  Lenroot  of  Wisconsin. 

In  1929.  Mr.  Elihu  Boot  was  asked  by  Secre- 
tai-y  of  State  Kellogg  to  represent  the  United 
States  at  a  Conference  of  Jurists  in  Geneva,  at 
which  the  question  of  United  States  accession  to 
the  Statute  of  the  World  Court  was  considered. 
Mr.  Root,  whose  views  about  Russian  commu- 
nism are  certainly  a  matter  of  public  record,  in- 
vited me  to  go  along  with  him  as  his  assistant.  I 
am  proud  to  say  that  I  continued  to  enjoy  Mr. 
Root's  confidence  and  friendship  until  his  death  in 
1937.  Not  long  after  I  had  accompanied  him  to 
the  Conference  of  Jurists,  he  authorized  me  to 
write  his  biography,  and  I  spent  a  good  deal  of 
my  time  between  1931  and  1937  on  its  preparation. 
The  biography  was  published  in  1937  and  covers 
the  wide  range  of  American  law,  business,  politics, 
and  diplomacy  which  filled  the  life  of  that  very 
great  American  statesman  and  leader,  both  of  the 
American  Bar  and  the  Republican  Party.  In 
1930,  Mr.  Harry  Guggenheim,  who  had  just  been 
appointed  by  President  Hoover  as  United  States 
Ambassador  to  Cuba,  invited  me  to  go  to  Cuba 
with  him  as  his  personal  legal  adviser.  I  served 
with  him  there  for  about  9  months. 

After  several  years  back  at  Columbia,  I  was 
called  back  into  public  service  by  Governor  (now 
Senator)  Herbert  J.  Lehman,  who,  in  1943,  asked 
me  to  come  to  Washington  as  Chief  of  the  Division 
of  Training  and  Personnel  in  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Operations  wliich  he 
was  then  organizing.  In  December  of  that  year,  I 
served  as  Assistant  Secretary  General  of  the  First 
Conference  of  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Re- 
habilitation Administration  (Unrr.\),  and,  in 
1944,  I  served  in  a  similar  capacity  at  the  United 
Nations  Monetary  and  Financial  Conference  at 
Bretton  Woods. 

Meanwhile,  during  a  period  from  1942  to  1945, 
I  was  the  Associate  Director  of  the  Naval  School 
of  Military  Government  and  Administration  es- 
tablished at  Columbia  University  at  the  request 
of  the  United  States  Navy  Department.  In  that 
school,  we  trained  some  500  officers  for  service  in 
occupied  areas  in  the  Pacific  area.  During  part 
of  that  time,  I  was  also  serving  as  consultant  to 
the  Nav}'  Department  in  Washington,  as  a  lec- 
turer at  the  Army  School  of  Military  Government 
at  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  as  a  lecturer  at 
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the  Navy  War  College  at  Newpoit.  I  had  pre- 
viously lectured  at  the  Navy  War  College  in  1931, 
1939,  and  1941.  I  might  add  that,  since  the  war, 
I  have  also  delivered  two  lectures  at  the  National 
War  College  in  Wasiun";ton,  and,  in  1948,  was 
invited  to  become  a  member  of  the  Nation;il  War 
College  staff.  I  was  unable  to  accept  this  appoint- 
ment because  of  my  duties  with  the  Department  of 
State. 

Just  before  the  San  Francisco  conference,  in 
1945,  the  then  Solicitor  General,  Mr.  Charles  Fahy, 
and  I  served,  together  with  Mr.  Green  Hackworth, 
as  a  member  of  a  conmiittee  of  jurists  who  pre- 
pared a  preliminary  draft  of  the  statute  of  the 
International  Court  of  Justice.  I  then  served 
with  the  United  States  delegation  to  the  United 
Nations  Conference  at  San  Francisco  as  an  assist- 
ant on  judicial  organization  and,  thereafter,  con- 
tinued as  a  consultant  to  the  Department  of  State. 
In  1947, 1  was  appointed  as  the  United  States  mem- 
ber of  a  United  Nations  committee  on  the  codifica- 
tion and  development  of  international  law. 

On  January  3,  1948,  I  was  appointed  Deputy 
United  States  representative  on  tlie  Interim  Com- 
mittee of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. On  April  14,  1948,  my  appointment  as 
United  States  representative  to  the  second  special 
session  of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
was  confirmed  by  the  United  States  Senate.  On 
June  1,  1948,  the  Senate  confirmed  my  appoint- 
ment as  Deputy  United  States  representative  in 
the  United  Nations  Security  Council.  On  March 
1,  1949,  my  appointments  as  United  States  Am- 
bassador at  Large  and  also  as  United  States  rep- 
resentative to  the  third  regular  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  were  confirmed  by  the  Senate, 
and,  last  September  26th,  I  was  again  confirmed 
by  the  Senate  as  a  United  States  representative  to 
the  fourth  regular  session  of  the  General  Assembly. 

So  much  for  the  record  of  my  career.  It  does 
not  read  like  the  record  of  a  Communist,  a  pro- 
Communist,  or  a  fellow-traveler. 

At  the  beginning  of  my  statement,  I  said  that 
the  insinuations  which  had  been  leveled  against 
me  had  the  effect  of  impairing  the  confidence  of 
other  governments  in  the  United  States  and  its 
representatives.  I  made  that  statement  because 
it  would  be  impossible  to  reconcile  the  actions 
I  have  taken  botli  in  the  course  of  my  recent  trip 
to  Asia  and  in  the  course  of  the  last  2  years  with 
the  Department  of  State  with  "an  unusual  affinity 
for  Communist  causes."  I  shall  submit  to  the 
Committee  for  insertion  in  the  record  a  collection 
of  extracts  from  statements  which  I  have  made  on 
the  subject  of  communism.  Merely  by  way  of 
illustration,  I  would  like  to  read  from  a  statement 
which  I  made  in  the  Political  Committee  of  the 
General  Assembly  last  December  in  the  debate  on 
China.    There  I  said : 

...  I  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  will  be  crystal  clear  that 
the  United  States  policy  is  ngainst  imperialism  every- 
where. We  flatly  reject  it  for  ourselves  and  we  con- 
demn It  when  practiced  by  any  other  state.    We  condemn 
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it  specifically  as  revealed  in  the  Soviet-Russian  continua- 
tion of  Tsarist-Russian  imiierialism  in  tlie  Far  East.  Our 
concern  is  that  China,  India,  and  all  Asia  be  safeguarded 
against  Soviet-Russia  or  any  other  aggression. 

I  believe  that  I  should  be  judged  not  merely  by 
what  I  have  said  but  also  by  what  I  have  done. 
I  have  already  indicated  that  I  have  had  the  honor 
of  representing  the  United  States  in  the  Security 
Council  of  the  United  Nations,  in  the  Interim 
Committee  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  in  one  special  and  two  regular  ses- 
sions of  the  General  Assembly.  The  proceedings 
of  these  bodies  are  public  and  their  records  are 
published. 

Among  the  international  matters  with  which  I 
have  been  called  upon  to  deal  for  the  United  States 
are  those  of  Korea,  where  the  efforts  of  the  United 
Nations  to  unify  and  give  independence  to  that 
country  encountered  boycott  and  obstruction  from 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  lifting  of  the  Berlin  block- 
ade, in  which  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  play  a 
part,  the  attempts  of  the  United  Nations  to  pre- 
serve the  independence  of  China,  and  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  Italian  colonies  in  North  Africa. 
Another  case  that  I  might  mention  is  that  of  Indo- 
nesia, where  it  has  been  the  aim  of  the  United 
States  to  encourage  the  Indonesian  national  gov- 
ernment, the  government  of  which  has  shown  its 
ability  effectively  to  cope  with  Indonesian  com- 
munism. 

In  these  matters,  as  in  others,  the  Soviet  Union 
opposed  the  settlements  supported  by  the  United 
States  and  other  members  of  the  United  Nations. 
I  have  defended  the  position  of  the  United  States 
and  fought  the  obstructive  tactics  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  Communist  satellites.  It  is  not  for 
me  to  judge  whether  I  have  done  well.  I  do  assert 
that  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  record  reveals 
complete  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  and  our  way  of  life  and  uncompromising 
hostility  to  international  communism  and  all  that 
it  stands  for. 

Although  I  believe  I  have  made  it  clear  from 
what  I  have  already  said.  I  wish  to  repeat  categori- 
cally ancl  without  qualification  that  I  am  not  a 
Communist  and  never  have  been  a  Communist.  I 
am  not  and  never  have  been  a  Communist  sym- 
pathizer. I  have  never  knowingly  supported  or 
promoted  any  movement  or  organization  which  I 
knew  had  as  its  objective  the  furtherance  of  Com- 
munist objectives.  Although  I  cannot  claim  to 
have  any  detailed  knowledge  of  the  process,  I 
wholeheartedly  sujjport  tlie  efforts  of  those  whose 
official  responsibility  it  is  to  see  that  Communists 
or  Commiuiist  sympathizers  are  kept  out  of  our 
Government. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  have  attempted  conscien- 
tiously to  review  the  record  of  my  activities,  I  have 


perhaps  been  prejudiced  by  my  own  inner  knowl- 
edge that  Senator  McCarthy's  charges  and  insinu- 
ations are  utterly  false.  But  I  submit  that  any 
sincere  person  would  have  concluded  from  a  review 
of  tlie  record  that  it  does  not  offer  the  slightest 
iota  of  proof  that  I  have  "an  unusual  affinity  for 
Communist  causes."  I  therefore  conclude  that 
Senator  McCarthy's  charges  and  insinuations  are 
not  only  false  but  utterly  irresponsible  and  under 
the  circumstances  reveal  a  shocking  disregard  for 
the  interests  of  our  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  these  insinuations  affected  me 
alone,  they  would  perhaps  not  be  a  matter  of  any 
great  importance,  except  to  me,  my  family,  and  my 
friends.  But  these  insinuations,  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  were  put  forward,  have  had  an  effect 
upon  150  million  Americans  and  all  the  people  in 
the  world  who  are  striving  for  peace.  I  know  I 
do  not  have  to  tell  the  members  of  this  Committee 
of  the  serious  situation  which  exists  in  the  world 
today.  You  know  that  the  stakes  are  high.  The 
United  States  is  in  the  midst  of  a  struggle  for 
peace.  "We  are  opposed  by  the  efforts  of  a  dia- 
bolically clever  and  well-organized  Communist 
organization  which  is  seeking  to  destroy  our  democ- 
racy. If  we  are  to  succeed  in  our  struggle,  we 
must  forego  all  partisanship  and  all  partisan  polit- 
ical adventures.  If  we  are  to  succeed,  we  must 
show  to  our  friends  in  the  free  world  that  we  are 
not  divided  in  our  counsels  but  that  we  are  united 
in  our  determination  to  promote  the  cause  of  peace 
and  to  pursue  the  wisest  policy  which  our  united 
genius  can  devise.  If  we  are  to  succeed,  we  must 
all  dedicate  ourselves  to  the  cause  of  peace  with 
devotion  and  unity  of  purpose.  For  my  part, 
that  is  my  one  and  only  thought. 

Traffic  in  Arms  (Continued  from  page  515) 
isolationist  sentiment  in  Congress  and  throughout 
the  country  which  caused  this  country  to  adopt  the 
concept  of  "strict"  neutrality  and  a  separate  ap- 
proach from  that  of  the  League  of  Nations  to  the 
problem  of  world  peace.  In  the  1940's,  the  threat 
to  our  national  security  resulted  in  the  abandon- 
ment of  our  neutrality  position  and  in  the  dele- 
gation of  broader  powers  to  the  executive  branch 
with  respect  to  arms-export  controls. 

As  a  consequence  of  recent  developments  here 
and  abroad,  it  appears  unthinkable  that  the  United 
States  will  ever  revert  to  unregulated  anns  traffic. 
In  fact,  it  is  probable  that  arms-export  controls 
will  be  strengthened  in  order  to  implement  and 
make  more  effective  general  American  foreign 
policy. 
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Inter-American  Relations  in  Perspective 


hy  Edward  G.  Miller,  Jr. 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Inter- American  Affairs  ^ 


Since  I  took  office  last  June  I  have  visited  15  of 
the  20  republics  of  Latin  America.  In  every  coun- 
try in  South  America  and  the  Caribbean,  I  have 
talked  with  the  people  and  with  their  leaders. 
And  I  have  talivcd  wiih  our  own  citizens  residing 
in  these  countries.  My  visits  have  given  me  a 
unique  opportunity  to  examine  our  problems  at 
first  hand  and  to  think  about  our  relations  with 
these  countries  and  their  people. 

Common  Interests 

Our  national  interest  in  Latin  America  seems 
clear  to  me.  As  neighbors  all  of  us  must  get  along 
with  one  another.  We  have  a  common  interest  in 
the  security  of  our  hemisphere. 

During  these  visits  of  mine,  I  have  been  im- 
pressed by  the  community  of  interest  which  is  our 
inter-American  heritage.  I  have  fortified  my 
own  faith  in  our  ability  to  work  together.  In  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  we  have  ma- 
chinery for  the  discharge  of  our  common  business. 
In  the  treaty  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  we  have  agreed  to 
act  together  for  the  maintenance  of  our  common 
peace  and  security.  Experience  shows  clearly 
that  we  need  the  other  American  Republics  and 
that  they  need  us.  This  was  proved  during  the 
last  war  through  the  pooling  of  our  efforts  and 
resources. 

But  there  is  a  deeper  consideration  that  must 
govern  our  attitude.  Our  way  of  life  is  on  trial 
m  this  hemisphei'e.  We  are  called  upon  to  justify 
our  faith  in  the  unlimited  possibilities  of  the  indi- 
vidual. 

Today  we  are  especially  concerned  with  improv- 
ing material  standards  of  living  in  the  Americas. 
Our  policy  is  to  lend  our  strength  to  our  neighbors 
for  this  purpose.  But  there  are  limits  to  what  we 
can  do.  The  other  American  Republics  are  sover- 
eign and  independent  countries. 

'  An  address  made  before  the  fourth  Annual  Bulletin 
Forum  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.  on  Mar.  22,  1950,  and  released 
to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 
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They  are  our  equals  under  the  law  of  nations. 
Each  is  as  much  responsible  for  the  solution  of  its 
own  domestic  problems  as  we  are  for  the  solution 
of  ours.  It  is  not  our  function  to  run  their  affairs 
or  to  be  officious.  If,  in  dealing  with  tlieir  own 
problems,  they  seek  cooperation  from  us  tliat  we 
can  properly  furnish,  we  shall  try  to  furnish  it. 
But  we  cannot  ourselves  solve  their  problems,  and 
there  is  no  use  of  our  even  trying  to  cooperate  ex- 
cept on  the  basis  of  what  they  themselves  are  doing 
to  solve  them. 

Misconceptions  About  U.S. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  confusion  in  the  other 
American  Republics — and  in  the  United  States  as 
well — about  what  the  attitude  and  purposes  of  the 
United  States  really  are — about  what  we  are  doing, 
about  what  we  ought  to  be  doing  or  not  doing. 
One  misconception  that  you  run  into  is  that  the 
United  States  because  of  its  size  and  prosperity 
is  responsible  for  solving  the  problems  of  tlie  other 
American  Republics  and  that  when  they  have 
difficulties  the  United  States  is  to  blame.  An 
obsession  has  grown  up  here  and  abroad  about 
American  financial  assistance.  It  has  become 
dogma  in  some  circles  that  the  United  States  is 
under  a  continuing  obligation  to  help  other  nations. 

Now  the  fact  is  that  we  have,  in  the  past  few 
years,  taken  the  initiative  to  strengthen  other 
countries  through  financial  and  technical  meas- 
ures. That  initiative  today  is  represented  by,  and 
in  part,  by  the  International  Bank  and  Fund,  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  and  the  Institute  of  Inter- 
American  Affairs.  AVe  have  not  taken  that  initia- 
tive, however,  in  the  discharge  of  any  particular 
obligation  to  any  particular  country.  We  have 
done  it  because  of  the  identification  of  our  own 
national  interest  with  tlie  general  welfare  of  the 
community. 

We  are  innnediately  concerned,  however,  with 
correcting  a  dangerously  unbalanced  economic 
situation  oy  helping  our  neighbors  increase  their 
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own  production  on  a  rational  basis.  Some  idea  of 
the  degree  of  imbalance  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  the  United  States,  with  less  than  7  percent 
of  the  world's  population,  is  today  producing  over 
40  percent  of  the  world's  goods. 

This  unbalance  is  just  as  much  against  our  in- 
terests as  against  those  of  the  other  countries. 
Obviously  we  serve  our  own  interest  by  promoting 
increased  productivity  in  Latin  America.  Finan- 
cial cooperation  is  one  of  the  means  to  this  end,  but 
it  is  not  an  end  in  itself.  We  and  the  other  nations 
of  this  hemisphere  must  look  at  financial  assist- 
ance in  its  proper  perspective.  The  problem  of 
increasing  production  is  not  one  of  dollars  alone. 
It  is  a  problem  rather  of  men,  of  resources,  of 
skills,  and  of  ideas.  Until  these  are  allowed  to 
play  their  true  part,  we  are  not  going  to  accom- 
plish very  much. 

Another  source  of  confusion  is  the  claim  that 
because  we  are  meeting  particular  emergencies  in 
one  part  of  the  world  through  cooperative  meas- 
ures we  ai'e  therefore  obligated  to  cooperate  on  a 
similar  scale  in  other  areas,  even  though  condi- 
tions are  quite  different.  We  are  under  no  such 
obligation.  Moreover,  what  we  have  clone  to  meet 
emergencies  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  has  not 
prevented  us  from  continuing  our  cooperation 
with  the  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 


In  the  past  2  months,  I  have  participated  in 
conferences  at  Habana  and  Rio  de  Janeiro  at- 
tended by  our  Ambassadors  in  the  other  American 
Republics.  At  these  conferences,  we  decided  that 
our  programs  of  cooperation  must  be  planned  in 
terms  of  the  over-all  situation  in  each  country. 
Our  cooperation  can  be  effective  only  wliere  there 
is  a  genuine  mobilization  of  effort  in  the  other 
country.  This  point  of  view  will  be  put  forward 
by  our  delegation  at  the  special  session  of  the 
Inter-American  Economic  and  Social  Council 
which  convened  this  week  in  Washington. 

The  bipartisan  legislation  now  before  Congress 
to  give  effect  to  the  Point  4  Program,  known  as 
the  Kee-Herter  Bill,  also  expresses  this  point  of 
view.  It  contains  one  provision  which  may  be 
most  useful  in  making  this  over-all  approach  effec- 
tive. I  refer  to  the  device  of  joint  commissions 
to  be  set  up  at  the  request  of  other  countries  to 
work  out  programs  for  economic  development. 
These  would  be  permanent  commissions  concerned 
with  the  various  aspects  of  our  relations  with  the 
other  countries  relating  to  economic  development. 
But  miracles  are  not  to  oe  expected  in  this  immense 
task  of  development,  and  we  cannot  look  forward 
to  immediate  transformation  of  the  economy  of 
any  country.  Wliat  is  needed  more  than  anything 
else  is  persistence  of  purpose  and  effort. 


Inherent  Differences 

Another  point  I  want  to  make  clear  is  that,  even 
within  the  Western  Hemisphere,  our  policy  of 
cooperation  cannot  possibly  be  uniform  in  its  ap- 
plication country  by  country.  For  one  thing,  the 
differences  between  the  nations  of  the  American 
community  are  striking. 

Ten  days  ago  I  was  in  Brazil,  a  country  larger 
than  the  United  States.  Just  before  that  I  was  in 
Uruguay,  with  an  area  somewhat  less  than  that 
of  Nebraska.  I  have  visited  countries  with  cul- 
tures as  different  as  those  of  Haiti  and  Argentina. 
In  Brazil  the  language  is  Portuguese;  in  Haiti, 
French.  Paraguay  is  virtually  bilingual,  as  al- 
most everyone  speaks  the  native  Guarani  in  addi- 
tion to  Spanish.  In  the  other  countries,  Spanish 
is  the  language. 

Some  countries  are  badly  overcrowded;  some 
are  almost  empty.  Some  are  rich;  some  are  poor. 
Some  have  developed  industries;  others  are  pri- 
marily agi'icultural.  Some  wish  to  attract  foreign 
capital ;  others  see  no  advantage  in  doing  so.  Our 
cooperative  programs  must  therefore  be  adjusted 
to  the  conditions  of  the  different  countries.  They 
must,  in  particular,  be  adjusted  to  the  degree  of 
self-help  which  the  coimtries  themselves  apply. 
Some  of  them  have  immense  possibilities  for  in- 
creased production  but  are  not  meeting  the  chal- 
lenge of  those  possibilities.  This  naturally  limits 
what  we  can  do  to  cooperate  with  them.  Others 
are  making  an  aggressive  attack  on  the  problem 
of  their  own  production  and,  consequently,  are 
getting  more  cooperation  from  us. 


The  Example  of  Puerto  Rico 

Recently,  I  saw  a  most  inspiring  example  of 
what  a  dynamic  and  high-minded  government  can 
do  to  elevate  its  people.  It  was  in  my  native  island 
of  Puerto  Rico,  which  today,  as  an  associated  part 
of  the  United  States,  has  its  own  independently 
elected  governor  and  legislature.  The  adminis- 
tration of  Governor  Munoz  Marin  is  not  sitting 
back  and  deploring  the  dire  economic  and  social 
situation  in  that  overcrowded  island.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  Government  of  Puerto  Rico  is  aggres- 
sively administering  a  program  of  development, 
partly  through  the  aid  of  public  funds  but  pri- 
marily through  bold  and  far-sighted  measures  for 
attracting  private  capital. 

Governor  Munoz  Marin  told  me  that  each  j'ear 
there  are  approximately  26  billion  doHars  of  new 
investment  in  the  continental  United  States.  He 
feels  that  the  task  of  his  Government  is  to  try  to 
attract  some  portion  of  this  investment  to  Puerto 
Rico  and  that  if  it  is  successful  in  attracting  even 
one-fourth  of  one  percent  of  this  amount,  the 
economy  of  Puerto  Rico  can  be  radically  trans- 
formed in  a  few  years.  This  example  might  well 
be  studied  by  countries  with  similar  problems. 

Basis  of  Friendship 

Wlien  I  speak  of  our  attitude  toward  other 
American  Republics  and  our  cooperation  with 
them,  I  am  reminded  that  the  questions  most  fre- 
quently asked  me  when  I  return  from  a  trip  like 
my  last  one  are:  "What  do  the  people  of  the  other 
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countrips  think  of  us?  Is  there  ii  solid  enough 
friendship  to  form  the  basis  for  real  cooperation  T' 
My  answer  is  that  by  and  hirge  they  do  like  and 
respect  us,  that  such  a  basis  of  friendship  does 
exist.  Obviously,  there  are  exceptions  in  detail 
and  often  we  are  validly  criticized  for  errors  of 
omission  and  commission.  Our  size  and  strength 
make  us  a  natuial  target,  especially  for  those  who 
would  sliift  the  blame  for  local  dillicultics  or  who 
confuse  details  with  the  totality  of  our  relations. 
We  are  prepared  to  take  this  kind  of  criticism  in 
our  stride  as  one  of  the  expected  obstacles  in  the 
conduct  of  our  international  relations.  We  will 
not  allow  it  to  deflect  us  from  administering  those 
relations  accordinji  to  the  interests  of  our  country 
as  we  see  them.  However,  let  no  one  confuse  our 
restraint  with  docility.  Bad  faith,  deliberate  niis- 
struction  and  hostility,  where  they  occur,  are 
bound  to  injure  our  relations  with  the  comitry 
concerned.  The  job  of  creating  good  relations  is 
not  ours  alone. 

We  naturally  seek  to  spread  understanding  of 
our  motives.  This  is  the  purpose  of  our  informa- 
tion programs.  The  extent  to  which  we  realize 
understanding  tests  the  effectiveness  of  our  coop- 
eration. In  the  progressive  city  of  Sao  Paulo, 
Brazil,  the  state  and  mimicipal  governments  on 
the  day  I  was  there  donated  a  parcel  of  land  worth 
almost  300  thousand  dollars  for  the  expansion  of 
the  Brazil-United  States  Cultural  Institute.  We 
might  ponder  this  real  example  of  international 
friendship.  To  mj'  mind  it  represents  a  more 
typical  attitude  than  such  resentment  and  criti- 
cism of  us  as  also  find  expression. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  need  for  each  country  to 
assume  the  responsibility  that  belongs  to  it  alone. 
I  have  spoken  of  the  need  to  base  our  inter- Amer- 
ican cooperation  on  the  active  programs  of  self- 
help  that  each  country  undertakes  for  itself.  I 
have  spoken  of  the  friendship  and  trust  that  are 
indispensable  to  cooperation.  These  are  the  ele- 
ments. Let  us  now  clear  our  minds  of  fantasies, 
false  notions,  and  imagined  grievances.  We  have 
the  tools,  in  this  hemisphere,  to  prove  the  effective- 
ness of  our  way  of  life.  It  means  hard  work, 
patience,  and  good  will.  I  suggest  that  we  go 
forward  on  that  basis. 


Consular  Convention  With 
Costa  Rica  Enters  Into  Force 

[Released  to  the  press  March  22'i 

On  March  19,  1950,  the  President  issued  his 
proclamation  of  the  consular  convention  between 
the  United  States  and  Costa  Rica,  which  entered 


into  force  on  that  day,  the  thirtieth  day  after  the 
day  of  the  exchange  of  instruments  of  ratification, 
in  accordance  with  article  XV  of  the  convention. 

The  convention  was  signed  at  San  Jose  on  Janu- 
ary 12,  1918,  by  the  Uniled  States  Charge 
d'Affaires  ad  iterim  and  the  Costa  Kican  Secretary 
of  State  in  ciiarge  of  Foreign  Relations.  The  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Uniled  States  Senate  to 
ratification  of  the  convention  was  given  on  August 
17,  1949,  and  the  convention  was  ratified  for  the 
United  States  on  September  2,  1919.  The  respec- 
tive ratifications  of  the  United  States  and  Costa 
Rica  were  exchanged  at  San  Jose  on  February  17, 
1950. 

The  convention,  which  was  developed  after  ex- 
tensive study  and  negotiation,  establishes  a  formal 
reciprocal  basis  for  the  exchange  of  consular  of- 
ficers between  the  two  countries,  an  exchange 
which  has  taken  place  heretofore  on  the  basis  of 
custom  and  usage,  and  defines  rights  and  duties 
covering  such  matters  as  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties with  respect  to  taxation  and  import  duties, 
consular  authority  in  connection  with  the  settle- 
ment of  decedents'  estates,  representation  by  con- 
sular officers  of  their  countrymen,  authentication 
and  notarization  of  documents,  and  shipping  and 
merchant-marine  problems  such  as  salvage  and 
personnel. 


U.S.    Endorses    Report    of 
Caribbean  Investigation  Committee 

Statement  hy  Secreta-ry  Acheson 
[Released  to  the  press  March  22] 

The  United  States  gives  full  support  to  the  con- 
clusions and  recommendations  i^resented  by  the 
Caribbean  Investigating  Committee  to  the  Council 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States,  acting 
provisionally  as  the  Organ  of  Consultation  under 
the  Rio  treaty.  The  Committee,  on  which  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  United  States  was  privileged  to 
serve  along  with  representatives  from  four  other 
American  Republics,  carried  on  its  investigations 
in  a  thorough  and  objective  manner. 

The  resolutions  which  the  Committee  has  rec- 
ommended be  adopted  by  the  Organ  of  Consulta- 
tion reflect  a  mature  and  consti'uctive  considera- 
tion of  the  facts  and  causes  involved  in  the  situa- 
tion which  the  Committee  was  asked  to  investigate. 
I  am  confident  that  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  through  its  action  in  this  case,  will  take  a 
great  step  forward  in  the  cause  of  peace  and  se- 
curity and,  thereby,  importantly  strengthen  the 
basis  of  inter- American  solidarity  and  friendship. 


April  3,   ?950 
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General  License  Concerning 
Assets  in  Balkans  Revoked 

On  February  24,  1950,  Attorney  General  J. 
Howard  McGrath  announced  the  revocation  of 
General  License  No.  32A  which  permitted  limited 
monthly  remittances  from  blocked  accounts  to  per- 
sons within  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  or  Rumania  who 
are  citizens  or  subjects  of  any  such  country  and 
who  are  the  beneficial  owners  of  such  accounts. 
That  license,  as  he  pointed  out,  was  revoked  pend- 
ing a  governmental  decision  as  to  the  disposition 
to  be  made  of  blocked  assets  of  nationals  of  Bul- 
garia, Hungary,  and  Rumania  in  accordance  with 
the  treaties  of  peace  with  those  countries. 

Numerous  inquiries  have  been  directed  to  the 
Office  of  Alien  Property,  Department  of  Justice, 
as  to  whether  the  action  described  in  the  Attorney 
General's  announcement  had  any  effect  either  on 
assets  in  the  United  States  of  nationals  of  Bul- 
garia, Hungary,  and  Rumania  which  are  not 
blocked  at  the  present  time  or  on  assets  which  may 
be  required  in  the  future  by  such  nationals. 

Harold  I.  Baynton,  Acting  Director,  Office  of 
Alien  Property,  emphasizes  that  existing  assets 
in  the  United  States  of  nationals  of  Bulgaria, 
Hungary,  and  Rumania  which  have  been  un- 
blocked under  either  general  or  special  license  or 
assets  of  those  nationals  which  may  be  acquired  in 
the  future  and  which  would  be  free  under  Gen- 
eral License  No.  94  are  in  no  way  affected  by  the 
revocation  of  General  License  No.  32A.  The 
effect  of  the  revocation  is  to  prevent  those  owners 
of  assets  now  blocked,  who  live  in  Bulgaria, 
Hungary,  or  Rumania  and  who  are  citizens  of  any 
such  country,  from  using  such  assets  in  the  limited 
amounts  formerly  permitted  under  General 
License  No.  32A. 


Pan  American  Day,  1950 

A     PROCLAMATION' 

Whereas  this  year  marks  the  sixtieth  anniver- 
sary of  the  founding  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 
which  now  functions  as  the  General  Secretariat 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States;  and 

Wheiu3as  April  14  is  customarily  designated  as 
"Pan  American  Day"  in  each  of  the  republics  of 
this  Hemisphere,  as  a  commemorative  symbol  of 
tiie  bonds  of  friendship  among  the  peoples  of  the 
Americas;  and 

Whereas  it  is  fitting  to  call  attention  to  the  high 
purposes  insijiring  the  American  republics  in  their 
collaboration,  through  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States,  toward  the  solution  of  their  common 

'  Pioe.  2877,  15  Fed.  Reg.  1629. 


problems  and  the  maintenance  of  their  peace  and 
security : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Harry  S.  Truman,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do  hereby 
proclaim  Friday,  April  14, 1950,  as  Pan  American 
Day ;  and  I  direct  the  appropriate  officials  of  the 
Govermnent  to  have  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
displayed  on  all  public  buildings  on  that  day. 

I  also  invite  the  Governors  of  the  States,  Terri- 
tories, and  possessions  of  the  United  States  and  the 
ajjpropriate  officials  of  municipalities  and  other 
political  subdivisions,  to  issue  proclamations  or 
take  other  suitable  action  with  respect  to  Pan 
American  Day.  And  I  call  upon  the  schools, 
churches,  and  civic  organizations,  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States  generally,  to  observe  the  day 
with  api^roiDriate  ceremonies,  thereby  giving  ex- 
pression to  the  cordial  sentiments  entertained  by 
the  Government  and  people  of  the  United  States 
for  the  Governments  and  jaeoples  of  the  other 
American  republics. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  eighteenth 

day  of  March  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen 

hundred  and  fifty,  and  of  the  Independ- 

[seal]     ence  of  the  United  States  of  America 

the  one  hundred  and  seventy-fourth. 


Harry  S.  Truman 


By  the  President : 
Dean  G.  Acheson 
Secretary  of  State. 


Switzerland  To  Represent 
U.S.  Interests  in  Bulgaria 

[Released  to  the  press  March  22] 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  following  the  cessa- 
tion of  diplomatic  relations  between  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Government  of  the  Peoples'  Republic  of  Bulgaria, 
the  Government  of  Switzerland  assumed  the  pro- 
tection of  American  interests  in  Bulgaria  and  the 
Govermnent  of  Poland  assumed  the  protection  of 
Bulgarian  interests  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  Notice  is  further  given  that  all  matters 
relating  to  American  interests  in  Bulgaria  or 
Bulgarian  interests  in  the  United  States  of 
America  should  henceforth  be  directed  to  the 
Division  of  Protective  Services  of  the  Office  of 
Consular  Affairs,  Department  of  State,  Washing- 
ton 25,  D.C. 
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Halibut  Convention  With  Canada 

[Released  to  the  press  March  2^1 

The  Department  of  State  announced  signature 
today  of  a  convention  between  the  United  States 
ami  Canada  for  the  extension  of  port  privileges  to 
halibut  fishing  vessels  on  the  Pacific  Coast  of  the 
two  countries. 

The  United  States  Ambassador,  Laurence  A. 
Steinhardt,  and  the  Canadian  Minister  of  Fish- 
eries, R.  W.  Mayhew,  signed  the  convention  in 
Ottawa. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  agreement,  Canada  will 
grant  to  United  States  halibut  fishing  vessels  the 
privilege  of  landing  catches  and  obtaining  sup- 
plies, repairs,  and  equipment  in  Canadian  ports 
on  the  Pacific  Coast.  In  return,  tlie  United  States 
will  grant  the  same  privilege  to  Canadian  halibut 
fishing  vessels  in  Pacific  Coast  ports  of  Alaska 
and  the  continental  United  States. 

This  convention  puts  on  a  permanent  basis  an 
arrangement  which  has  been  made  year  by  year 
in  the  past. 


Shanghai  Communists  Delay 
Evacuees  From  China 

[Released  to  the  press  March  20] 

The  American  President  Lines  today  informed 
the  Department  of  State  that  local  Chinese  Com- 
munist authorities  in  the  Shanghai  Foreign  Trade 
Bureau  have  refused  permission  for  shallow-draft 
LST  vessels  under  commercial  chai'ter  to  the  APL 
and  manned  by  civilian  APL  crews  to  enter 
Shanghai  for  the  purpose  of  ferrying  evacuees  to 
the  liner  S.  S.  General  Gordon  at  safe  anchorage 
outside  the  Yangtze  estuary.  Shallow-draft  ves- 
sels are  required  to  navigate  the  shallow  north 
channel  of  the  Yangtze  because  the  main  channel 
has  been  mined  and  is  unsafe. 

Although  the  detailed  written  reply  of  the 
Shanghai  authorities  to  this  request  is  not  yet 
available,  it  would  appear  that  tentative  refusal 
is  based  on  unwarranted  apprehensions  of  local 
authorities  that  these  vessels  ai'e  not  commercial 
ships.  This  is  not  the  case.  In  view  of  the  steps 
which  Shanghai  authorities  had  taken  to  expedite 
granting  of  a  large  number  of  exit  permits,  in 
view  of  the  announcement  of  the  top  Chinese  Com- 
munist authorities  at  Peiping  that  they  wished  to 
facilitate  the  departure  of  American  official  per- 
sonnel, and  in  view  of  the  earlier  indication  from 
Shanghai  authorities  to  the  APL  agent  there  of 
their  agreement  in  principle  to  this  operation,  the 
Department  is  instructing  United  States  officials 
there  to  seek  at  once  a  reconsideration. 


Almost  2,000  foreigners  of  various  nationalities, 
including  American  diplomatic  and  consular  offi- 
cials from  Nanking  ami  Siianghai  and  many 
invalids  and  others  urgently  desiring  to  depart 
from  the  isolated  port  of  Shanghai,  had  expected 
to  leave  by  this  means  sometime  in  the  course  of 
this  week.  Approximately  310  Americans  are 
involved. 

The  two  LST's  are  en  route  to  Shanghai  while 
the  General  Gordon,  which  was  scheduled  to  leave 
Hong  Kong  yesterday  for  the  i-cndczvoiis  off  the 
Yangtze,  will  remain  in  Hong  Kong  pending 
further  decisions.  The  LST's  will  remain  out- 
side Chinese  territorial  waters  awaiting  entry 
clearances. 


Japan-Burma  Trade  Agreement 

[Released  to  the  press  in  Tokyo  March  21] 

General  MacArthur  today  announced  a  trade 
agreement  between  Japan  and  Burma ;  provisions 
for  the  exchange  of  49  million  dollars  (17.5  mil- 
lion pounds  sterling) .  of  goods  during  calendar 
year  1950  has  been  ratified. 

ScAP  officials  stated  this  is  first  formal  trade 
agreement  between  the  recently  established  gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  the  Union  of  Burma 
and  Japan.  They  said  it  is  anticipated  trade 
resulting  from  this  agreement  will  be  instrumental 
in  the  economic  rehabilitation  and  development 
of  both  countries. 

The  new  agreement  was  negotiated  in  January 
1950  at  trade  conference  held  in  Tokyo  between 
Burmese  Trade  Mission  headed  by  U  Thet  Su, 
Chairman  of  the  Burmese  State  Agricultural 
Marketing  Board  and  representatives  of  Scap. 
Japanese  Government  officials  attended  the  con- 
ference as  observers. 

In  general,  the  new  agreement  provides  for 
balanced  trade  between  the  two  areas  at  the  high- 
est practicable  level.  Trade  will  be  conducted  on 
a  pound  sterling  basis  in  accordance  with  provi- 
sions of  the  over-all  payments  arrangement  cur- 
rently in  force  between  Japan  and  the  sterling  area 
to  which  Burma  is  a  signatory. 

The  new  trade  plan  for  the  calendar  year  1950 
provides  for  exchange  of  variety  of  goods.  Jap- 
anese principal  imports  from  Burma  will  be  rice, 
crude  rubber,  gram  (chickpeas),  raw  cotton, 
maize,  teak,  beans,  tung  oil,  lacquer,  cotton  seed, 
sticklac,  and  other  raw  materials.  Japanese  prin- 
cipal items  of  export  to  Burma  will  include  tex- 
tiles, building  materials,  small-scale  cottage  in- 
dustry equipment,  machinery  and  equipment, 
rubber  manufactures,  cement,  food,  enamel- 
ware,  aluminum  ware,  and  other  miscellaneous 
commodities. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Universal,  Regional,  and  Bilateral  Patterns  of  International  Organization 


Statement  hy  Deputy  Under  Secretary  Rush  ^ 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee :  I  appreciate  very  much  the  opportunity  to 
appear  for  the  Department  of  State  at  this  par- 
ticular stage  in  these  hearings.  The  Subcommit- 
tee has  now  had  tlie  views  of  the  proponents  of 
the  various  resohitions  before  it,  each  of  which  ad- 
vocates furtlier  action  of  one  sort  or  another  to 
extend  our  participation  in  international  organ- 
ization. 

Two  impressive  facts  have  emerged  from  the 
testimony  thus  far.  One  is  tliat  the  proponents 
of  the  resolutions  before  you  share  a  sense  of  the 
inadequacy  of  mankind's  present  political  ar- 
rangements and  a  sense  of  urgency  with  respect  to 
more  effective  action  in  building  a  world  security 
system.  The  other  is  that  the  only  serious  criti- 
cism of  existing  international  machinery  comes 
from  those  who  wish  to  have  us  participate  more 
rather  than  less.  It  may  be  significant  that  there 
is  no  resolution  before  the  Committee  calling  for 
us  to  withdraw  from  our  iiiteniational  responsi- 
bilities— nor  is  there  any  significant  organized 
opinion  in  the  country  which  takes  that  view.  I 
take  that  to  mean  that  the  people  of  this  country 
have  reached  a  basic  understanding  that  the  fate  of 
this  nation  is  interwoven  with  events  beyond  our 
borders  and  that  our  safety,  liberty,  and  well-be- 
ing require  us  to  act  as  a  part  of  the  world 
about  us. 


Only  a  fool  could  close  his  mind  to  the  possi- 
bility that  we  may  need  to  take  further  steps  in 
the  field  of  international  organization.  We  are 
not  hei'c  to  enter  a  blind  defense  of  a  status  quo. 
The  postwar  world  is  neither  secure  nor  stable,  nor 

'  Made  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions on  Feb.  1,5, 1950. 


are  its  peoples  free  and  adequately  fed.  Sovereign 
states  have  been  reluctant  to  yield  enough  of  their 
freedom  of  action  to  insure  the  safety  of  us  all. 
The  scars  of  the  devastation  of  World  War  II 
have  not  been  healed.  Shifting  power  alinements 
and  struggles  for  power  advantage  continue  to 
cast  a  shadow  over  the  more  constructive  efforts 
to  work  together  across  national  frontiers.  In 
great  areas  of  the  world,  population  is  pressing 
hard  against  the  ceilings  of  available  foodstuffs. 
We  who  can  produce  so  much  find  it  difficult  to 
work  out  a  rational  basis  upon  which  we  can  ex- 
change our  wealth  for  the  wealth  of  othei-s — to  our 
mutual  advantage.  The  great  national,  political, 
and  social  revolutions  touched  off  in  the  Westei-n 
world  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries 
continue  to  force  fundamental  change  in  many 
parts  of  the  world.  The  counterrevolution  and 
reaction  of  international  communism  has  not  only 
become  an  effective  tool  for  the  extension  of  the 
power  of  the  Russian  state  but  in  certain  areas  it 
is  rebuilding  the  institutions  of  tyranny  and  sup- 
pression against  which  men  have  been  struggling 
for  centuries.  A  world  which  is  being  forcibly 
united  by  technical  development  is  divided  by  stul>- 
born  traditions,  racial  animosities  and  barriers  of  J 
language,  religion,  and  custom.  The  breath-tak-j 
ing  pace  at  which  the  boundaries  of  human  knowl- 
edge and  technical  capacity  are  being  smashed  isj 
not  matched  by  our  ability  to  organize  man  to  deal_ 
with  the  problems  of  his  own  creation.  As  it  has 
been  well  put  by  others,  our  central  problem  is 
whether  man  wlio  knows  so  much  is  wise  enough 
to  survive. 

If  it  is  foolish  to  close  our  minds  to  change,  it 
would  be  equally  foolish  for  us  not  to  hold  tena- 
ciously to  the  gains  which  we  have  already  made 
and  not  to  take  account  of  the  lessons  of  our  recent 
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experience.  I  shall  show  in  a  few  moments  (hat 
wo  have  come  a  very  lonj^  way  in  the  work  of  the 
United  Nations.  That  structure  has  been  power- 
fuliv  reinfoived  by  sucli  regional  arrangements 
as  the  Kio  Pact  and  the  North  Atlantic  Pact.  It 
would  lie  disastrous,  if  by  turning  in  any  irrespon- 
sible or  whimsical  fashion  to  new  forms  of  organi- 
zation or  glittering  formulae  for  perfection,  wo 
wei-e  to  set  oui-selves  back.  Almost  all  of  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  resolutions  before  us  have  stated 
their  strong  support  for  the  United  Nations  and 
have  disclaimed  any  intention  or  desire  to  weaken 
it  in  any  way.  But  as  the  people  of  the  country 
consider  what  our  attitude  shall  be  toward  these 
proposals,  we  nuist  bear  in  mind  that,  by  ill-consid- 
ered action,  we  can  inflict  unintentional  damage 
and  destroy  what  we  think  we  are  trying  to  save. 
The  power  and  influence  of  the  United  States  im- 
poses upon  us  a  very  great  responsibility;  our 
action  or  our  inaction  can  profoundly  affect  the 
course  of  events  in  the  rest  of  the  world. 

We  should  do  irreparable  harm  if  we  should 
come  forward  with  bold  proposals  for  radically 
new  international  organization  without  satisfac- 
tory answers  to  some  very  fundamental  questions. 

Exactly  what  is  it  we  are  proposingUiat  we  and 
others  do?  Wliat  is  it  we  want?  What  do  we 
have  in  mind?  Do  we  oui-selves  understand  the 
full  implications  of  the  course  we  have  in  mind? 
Are  we  acting  from  sober  reflection  or  from  hys- 
teria, fear,  or  lack  of  understanding  of  our  situa- 
tion? Are  we  prepared  to  persevere  in  the  new 
course?  Are  we  willing  to  pay  the  costs?  Have 
we  considered  the  matter  carefully  from  the  point 
of  view  of  other  nations?  "Wliich  of  our  existing 
problems  would  be  solved  or  brought  substantially 
near  solution  if  the  new  course  were  adopted — 
or  which  of  the  threats  now  hanging  over  the  world 
would  be  magnified  and  made  more  difficult  to 
handle?  What  procedures,  both  within  our  own 
constitutional  system  and  in  the  international  field, 
must  we  follow  if  we  are  to  go  forward  under  the 
new  proposal?  These  are  important  questions 
whatever  our  proposals,  but  they  are  vital  if  we 
are  to  consider  whether  we  shall  place  in  the  hands 
of  others  the  power  to  dispose  of  the  manpower 
and  the  resources  of  the  United  States. 

What  do  we  Americans  want  in  this  twentieth 
centurj'  in  our  relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world? 
What  IS  our  foreign  policy  ?  In  one  sense,  it  can- 
not be  stated.  This  great  nation,  rich,  sprawling, 
and  diverse,  will  not  allow  its  foreign  policy  to  be 
compressed  into  a  few  words  by  a  handful  of 
people  in  AVashington.  In  another  sense,  our 
foreign  policy  is  known  and  understood  by  our 
citizens  throughout  the  land.  A  well-considered 
and  convenient  statement  of  our  basic  policy  is 
found  in  the  Preamble  and  in  articles  1  and  2  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  ...  A  reading 
would  remind  us,  however,  that  the  purposes  and 
principles  written  into  the  Charter  while  we  were 
still  facing  trial  by  fire  in  the  recent  war  do  iii 
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fact  reflect  the  basic  principles  and  the  loftiest 
aspirations  of  the  American  people.  .  .  . 

The  emphasis  in  these  hearings  has  not  been 
upon  a  restatement  of  our  broad  purposes  but  upon 
how  we  can  translate  them  into  accomplished  fact. 
We  shall  never  conqjletely  realize  all  our  purposes. 
It  is  a  part  of  our  nature  to  aspire  to  goals  beyond 
our  immediate  reacii  and  not  to  be  satisfied  so  long 
as  important  jobs  remain  to  be  done.  As  we  solve 
some  problems,  others  will  arise  to  take  their  place. 
Some  we  shall  not  readily  solve  and  may  have  to 
endure  for  a  considerable  period. 


THE  TASK  AHEAD 

Again,  it  is  characteristic  for  us  to  continue  to 
point  toward  the  future — to  apply  our  energy 
and  intelligence  toward  the  problems  ahead  of  us 
rather  than  to  spend  our  time  in  contemplation  of 
past  successes  or  matters  behind  us.  This  tend- 
ency to  turn  to  the  next  task  ahead  is  entirely 
wholesome,  provided  it  does  not  make  pessimists 
of  us  all.  If  we  are  to  assess  our  situation  ac- 
curately and  are  to  sunnnon  the  hope  and  faith 
we  need  for  the  job  ahead,  perhaps  we  should 
pause  on  rare  occasions  and  borrow  encourage- 
ment from  the  record  of  the  ]iast.  Time  does  not 
permit  a  complete  analysis  of  the  recent  record, 
but  it  is  not  unimportant  that  the  blockade  of 
Berlin  of  a  year  ago  was  removed,  the  fighting  in 
Indonesia  gave  way  to  a  statesmanlike  agreement, 
that  the  troublesome  issues  of  Palestine  are  in  the 
process  of  peaceful  settlement  with  no  real  likeli- 
hood of  a  resumption  of  fighting,  that  guerrilla 
operations  in  Greece  have  been  overcome  and  that 
Greek  effort  can  be  increasingly  devoted  to  the 
long-needed  reconstruction  of  the  country,  that  the 
North  Atlantic  community  is  organizing  itself 
strongly  for  its  mutual  defense,  that  the  Western 
European  economy  is  daily  becoming  stronger  and 
more  vigorous,  and  that  significant  steps  are  being 
taken  to  integrate  Western  Germany  and  Japan 
into  the  family  of  nations  on  a  peaceful  and  co- 
operative basis.  I  cite  these  not  to  stinudate  a 
false  optimism  but  to  point  out  that  much  con- 
structive work  is  going  on  continuously  all  about 
us. 

As  we  turn  to  matters  ahead  of  us,  we  see  an 
agenda  of  formidable  problems.  We  do  not  have 
international  control  of  atomic  energy  and  are 
confronted  with  competition  in  atomic  weapons. 
We  have  not  resolved  the  formidable  gap  between 
our  exports  and  our  imports.  We  have  not 
reached  a  satisfactory  peace  settlement  for  Ger- 
many, Japan,  or  even  Austria  and  a  reintegration 
of  those  peoples  back  into  the  community  of  na- 
tions. The  peoples  of  Asia  have  not  yet  achieved 
stability  in  their  effort  to  build  free  societies  of 
their  own  and  are  being  directly  threatened  by  the 
counterrevolutionary  and  reactionary  forces  of 
international  communism  with  subjection  to  the 
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interests  of  the  Russian  state.  The  world  has  not 
yet  found  a  satisfactory  basis  on  which  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  can  be  conducted,  nor  a 
means  for  insuring  that  the  Soviet  Union  will 
respect  tlie  conduct  required  of  all  states  if  there 
is  to  be  peace. 

There  are  many  other  questions  before  us  but 
those  which  have  just  been  named  are  of  major 
importance  and  bear  directly  upon  the  issues 
which  are  being  discussed  in  these  hearings.  It 
becomes  not  only  pertinent  but  necessary  to  con- 
sider how  we  are  to  get  at  these  problems,  even 
though  we  may  not  have  complete  solutions.  It 
has  been  evident  from  the  hearings  thus  far  that 
the  Subcommittee  is  not  so  much  concerned  with 
theoretical  problems  of  forms  and  organization  as 
with  practical  problems  imposed  upon  us  by 
urgent  issues  of  foreign  policy. 


WHAT  ARE  THE  SOLUTIONS? 

It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  the  important 
problems  before  us  are  not  likely  to  submit  to  a 
single  method  or  to  a  single  organizational  de- 
vice. The  effort  of  the  United  States  in  the  post- 
war world  has  been  applied  on  a  broad  front,  in 
a  bold  and  creative  manner,  advancing  where  it  is 
possible  to  advance  and  searching  out  alternative 
means  where  obstacles  bar  the  way.  We  have 
emphasized  and  strongly  supported  the  United 
Nations  as  the  organization  of  the  world  commu- 
nity and  have  worked  in  it  to  resolve  problems  of 
general  interest  and  concern.  We  have  dealt  with 
other  questions  of  a  regional  character  in  regional 
organizations,  particularly  in  the  inter-American 
system  and  in  the  North  Atlantic  community. 
The  great  mass  of  the  daily  conduct  of  our  foreigii 
relations  continues  to  be  on  a  bilateral  basis,  direct 
between  government  and  government.  This  com- 
bination of  general,  regional,  and  bilateral  effort  is 
not  the  result  of  theoretical  analysis  but  is  required 
for  the  orderly  conduct  of  our  business.  A  brief 
examination  of  some  of  our  experience  in  using 
general,  regional,  and  bilateral  procedures  might 
be  useful  in  considering  some  of  the  issues  de- 
veloped in  these  hearings. 


We  will  continue  to  give  unfaltering  support  to  tlie 
United  Nations  and  related  agencies,  and  we  will  continue 
to  search  for  ways  to  strengthen  their  authority  and  in- 
crease their  effectiveness. 

.  .  .  Apart  from  the  Soviet  bloc,  for  the  mo- 
ment, it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  membership  of  the 
United  Nations  is  making  a  persistent  and  honest 
effort,  in  hundreds  of  matters  which  come  before 
that  organization  each  year,  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Charter.  No  single  nation,  including 
our  own,  has  fully  measured  up  to  the  high  stand- 
ards of  the  Charter — but  that  has  not  been  ex- 
pected. Wliat  has  been  accepted  as  a  general  obli- 
gation is  to  try  by  practical  steps,  within  available 
means,  each  in  his  own  way,  to  contribute  to  the 
objectives  established.  .  .  . 

However  cynical  we  may  believe  that  effort 
becomes  on  many  issues,  it  is  noteworthy  that  even 
the  Soviet  Union  acknowledges  in  this  somewhat 
left-handed  fashion,  the  moral  and  political  au- 
thority of  the  Charter  among  the  i)eoples  of  the 
world. 

This  world-wide  acceptance  of  principles  which 
are  central  to  our  own  foreign  policy  is  a  tremen- 
dous asset  which  the  United  States  must  carefully 
nourish.  It  provides  the  basis  for  a  solidarity  of 
the  world  community  which  could  not  readily  be 
brought  about  through  propaganda,  diplomatic 
negotiation,  or  other  available  means.  .  .  . 

The  Charter  has  been  drafted ;  it  has  been  signed 
and  placed  in  effect;  it  provides  a  basic  structure 
for  the  constructive  consolidation  of  the  world 
community.  It  is  a  fair  question  to  ask  whether, 
if  we  now  embark  upon  an  effort  to  redistribute 
governmental  power  in  a  fundamental  way,  we 
would  not  now  unleash  divisive  and  disruptive 
forces  of  diverse  interests  and  cultures  at  the  very 
moment  when  solidarity  is  of  the  greatest  possible 
urgency. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Charter  is  our  basic 
over-all  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union.  It  was 
negotiated  in  detail  with  great  care  at  a  time  when 
we  and  they  were  fighting  a  common  enemy.  It 
contained  provisions  whicTi,  if  loyally  carried  out, 
would  insure  the  peace.  .  .  . 


The  United  Nations  and  the  Charter 

When  we  turn  to  the  United  Nations  and  its 
Charter  we  are  conscious  of  tlie  dominant  role 
whicli  support  for  the  United  Nations  has  played 
in  our  foreign  policy.  As  a  treaty  aproved  for 
ratification  by  a  vote  of  89  to  2  in  the  Senate,  it  is 
a  part  of  the  supreme  law  of  our  land.  A  more 
effective  use  of  the  United  Nations  was  the  theme 
of  tlie  Vandenberg  resolution  passed  by  the  Senate 
on  June  11,  1948,  by  a  vote  of  G4  to  4.  President 
Truman,  in  his  inaugural  address,  outlined  our 
program  for  peace  and  freedom  and  stated  in  his 
first  point  that: 


ASSESSING  WORK  OF  UNITED  NATIONS 

When  one  attempts  to  assess  the  work  of  the 
United  Nations  system  up  to  this  point,  one  dis- 
covers that  the  story  is  difficult  to  tell.  The 
United  Nations  has  long  since  outgrown  the  possi- 
bilities of  a  short  and  simple  account.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  at  least  some  of  the  discouragement 
and  some  of  the  cj-nicism  which  has  found  expres- 
sion resvdts  from  a  lack  of  understanding  or  even 
of  information  about  its  activities.  .  .  .  This 
nuiterial  is  available  in  the  publications  of  the 
United  Nations  as  well  as  in  materials  supplied  by 
the  Department  of  State  and  by  many  of  our  lead- 
ing private  organizations  who  arc  performing  a 
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splendid  service  in  tlieir  publications.  The  De- 
piirtnient  of  State  will  be  is.suin<;  shortly  two  or 
three  publications  which  should  be  of  material 
help  to  those  who  are  seeking  information  in  this 
lield.  ... 

Tlie  i)rincipal  issues  raised  in  discussing  the 
resolutions  now  before  the  Subcouunittee  concern 
political  and  security  matters.  If  we  are  con- 
sidering any  major  changes  in  existing  arrange- 
ments, we  should  at  least  understand  how  far  we 
have  come  thus  far  in  this  tield.  The  United 
Nations  has  done  much  more  than  mobilize  world 
opinion  in  supjiort  of  the  Charter  and  against 
aggression.  It  has  provided  in  a  series  of  impor- 
tant cases  effective  machinery  for  settling  disputes 
whicli  had  in  them  the  possibilities  of  major  war. 
In  a  number  of  cases,  the  United  Nations  has  taken 
hold  of  actual  fighting  and  has  brought  the  parties 
to  a  peaceful  conclusion.  In  a  number  of  these 
cases  the  Great  Powers  themselves  were  directly 
involved.  Out  of  the  experience  with  Iran,  Syria 
and  Lebanon,  Indonesia.  Berlin,  Greece,  Palestine, 
Kashmir,  and  Korea,  the  United  Nations  has 
solved  man}-  of  the  technical  problems  involved 
in  peaceful  settlement  and  has  developed  great 
flexibility  in  its  procedures  in  order  to  get  on  with 
its  task.  Thus  far,  fighting  has  been  prevented 
or  isolated  and  stopped.  The  Secretary-General 
of  the  United  Nations  has  estimated  that  in  this 
way  the  United  Nations  has  helped  in  stopping 
hostilities  which  would  have  directly  affected  500 
million  people. 

It  has  been  said  that  in  many  of  these  disputes 
"credit"  cannot  be  given  to  the  United  Nations  be- 
cause other  factors  played  a  major  role.  That  is 
true,  but  the  principal  role  of  the  United  Nations 
is  to  maintain  the  peace.  It  must  act  on  the  one 
hand  to  overcome  factors  making  for  war  and  on 
the  other  hand  it  must  take  full  advantage  of  all 
factors  contributing  to  the  settlement,  including 
the  determination  of  many  of  its  members  to  act  in 
support  of  peace.  If  a  settlement  is  reached  and 
peace  is  maintained,  the  credit  and  prestige  of  the 
United  Nations  will  take  care  of  itself. 

PROCESS  OF  PEACEFUL  SETTLEMENT 

Some  have  stated  that  the  United  Nations  is 
helpless  in  maintaining  the  peace  because  it  has 
no  police  force  and  that  the  result  is  excessive  and 
fruitless  debate.  That  conclusion  is  tempting  but 
a  little  naive.  A  realistic  assessment  of  the  proper 
role  of  force  and  negotiation  in  the  settlement  of 
disputes  will  show  that  a  readily  available  police 
force  is  not  necessarily  a  magical  panacea.  Dis- 
putes come  about  in  situations  where  emotions  are 
high,  where  public  opinion  is  inflamed,  where  na- 
tional prestige  has  been  engaged,  and  where  the 
parties  have  made  commitments  from  which  it  is 
difficult  for  them  to  extricate  themselves.  The  role 
of  negotiation  and  debate  is  to  reduce  the  fever,  to 
find  common  points  of  agreement,  to  introduce  the 


calming  effect  of  impartial  opinion,  to  mobilize 
world  opinion  against  the  overreaching  and  ex- 
cessive view,  to  bring  the  contestants  into  direct 
touch  with  each  other,  to  allow  public  opinion  in 
the  disputing  countries  to  subside  and  to  place 
upon  the  United  Nations  as  a  group  political  re- 
sponsibility for  results  for  which  the  parties  could 
not  readily  accept  political  responsibility.  These 
are  the  processes  which  are  familiar  to  civilized 
peoples  in  both  their  foreign  and  domestic  affairs 
and  are  the  badge  of  sophistication.  The  onlooker 
may  become  bored  with  tedious  debate  or  a  suc- 
cession of  procedural  resolutions,  or  may  become 
scornful  of  connnissions  and  subcommissions  and 
mediators  and  observers,  but  these  processes  are 
planned  instruments  for  preventing  war  and 
settling  disputes.  It  is  important  that  those  who 
live  in  compliance  with  the  Charter  be  strong 
enough  to  discourage  or  resist  aggression.  But  it 
does  not  follow  that  a  succession  of  disputes,  even 
some  which  involve  outbreaks  of  fighting,  could 
be  readily  settled  by  the  employment  of  military 
means.  If  Hindu  and  Moslem  or  Jew  and  Arab 
are  to  learn  to  live  together  in  peace,  they  must  do 
so  through  the  difficult  processes  of  adjustment 
and  mutual  understanding  and  not  through  mili- 
tary occupation. 

It  might  be  said  that  we  are  talking  about  the 
little  troubles  and  not  the  big  one,  our  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  Nevertheless,  it  makes  a 
great  difference  to  the  peace  and  stability  of  the 
world  that  such  issues  as  Indonesia,  Kashmir,  Pal- 
estine, Greece,  Korea,  and  others  yield,  even  if 
slowly,  to  the  processes  of  peaceful  settlement. 
The  parliamentary  veto  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
Security  Council  has  not  been  able  to  block  effec- 
tive action  in  many  situations.  The  United  Na- 
tions has  developed  alternative  machinery  by 
which  it  can  proceed  with  the  settlement  of  dis- 
putes despite  a  veto,  except  where  the  Soviet 
Union  holds  in  fact  a  veto  on  the  ground.  Wliere 
the  active  participation  and  assistance  of  the 
Soviet  Union  has  not  been  required,  the  United 
Nations  has  been  able  to  get  on  with  its  job. 
Where  the  direct  participation  and  cooperation 
of  the  Soviet  Union  is  essential  to  a  satisfactory 
result,  its  work  has  been  frustrated  and  disap- 
pointing. 

RELATIONS  WITH  THE  SOVIET  UNION 

Let  us  turn  now  to  one  of  our  central  problems, 
the  nature  of  our  relationship  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  There  would  be  no  special  problem  here  if 
the  Soviet  Union  should  comply  with  agreements 
already  made  and  accept  standards  generally 
adopted  by  the  world  community.  The  problem 
lies  in  the  conduct  of  the  Soviet  Union.  We  can 
speculate  whether  tliis  conduct  derives  from  theory 
or  doctrine,  or  from  the  tendency  of  totalitarian 
regimes  to  unleash  forces  which  even  they  cannot 
control,  or  from  fears  or  ambitions  arising  from 
information  gi'ossly  distorted  by  the  macliinery 
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through  -which  it  passes  on  the  way  to  the  Kremlin, 
or  from  historical  ambitions  of  a  Russian  national 
state,  or  from  other  factors.  The  tangible,  con- 
crete problem  is  the  conduct  itself  and  that  conduct 
is  not  consistent  with  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  nor  with  the  requirements  of  a  just  and 
duraljle  peace  among  a  system  of  national  states. 
In  our  efforts  to  deal  with  this  situation,  there  are 
a  number  of  fundamental  factors  which  we  must 
keep  in  mind. 

In  the  first  place,  we  should  not  use  their  con- 
duct as  a  standard  for  our  own,  nor  should  our 
effort  be  merely  one  of  reaction  to  the  latest  moves 
of  the  Kremlin.     The  great  mass  of  our  foreign 

Eolicy  is  directed  toward  the  constructive  job  of 
uilding,  in  cooperation  with  others,  the  kind  of 
world  in  which  we  should  like  to  live.  If  effort 
must  be  diverted  to  deal  with  a  special  threat 
created  by  the  Soviet  Union,  it  should  be  recog- 
nized as  an  essential  diversion,  but  nevertheless  a 
diversion.  The  cold  war  was  forced  upon  us,  but 
it  cannot  be  adequately  met  by  direct  counteraction 
alone.  The  real  answer  to  the  cold  war  is  the  suc- 
cessful pursuit  of  the  constructive  tasks  which  are 
basic  to  our  policy.  In  the  long  run,  our  strength 
will  depend  upon  our  loyalty  to  our  basic  prin- 
ciples and  to  joint  action  with  others  who  share 
them. 

Next,  we  are  prepared  to  discuss  outstanding 
issues  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  leave  all  pos- 
sible doors  open  for  an  exchange  of  views.  We  are 
not  prepared,  as  has  been  stated  many  times,  to 
sit  down  in  a  corner  with  another  Great  Power 
and  dispose  of  the  basic  interests  of  other  govern- 
ments or  peoples  behind  their  backs.  We  have 
insisted  upon  the  proper  forum  for  discussion  be- 
cause we  believe  that  we  cannot  build  for  the 
future  unless  those  who  have  genuine  interests  in 
a  matter  can  be  heard  and  can  take  part  in  the  final 
decision.  The  record  of  the  past  8  years  will  show 
the  unusual  effort  which  has  been  made  by  the 
United  States  and  the  Western  world  in  taking 
the  initiative  to  find  possible  points  of  understand- 
ing with  the  Soviet  Union.  The  initiative  from 
the  West  has  been  continuous  and  persistent. 
There  have  been  remarkably  few  instances  of  an 
initiative  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  find 
common  points  of  contact  with  the  rest.  The  door 
to  negotiation  is  always  open  on  our  side.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  United  Nations  itself  is  a  house 
of  a  thousand  doors.  And  there  remain  the  ordi- 
nary channels  of  diplomacy. 

When  the  record  of  agreement  is  analyzed,  it 
will  be  seen,  as  stated  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 

.  .  .  that  agreements  reached  with  the  Soviet  Government 
are  useful  when  these  aRreements  register  facts  or  a  situa- 
tion wliich  exists  and  that  they  are  not  useful  when  tliey 
are  merely  agreements  which  do  not  register  the  existing 
facts. 

While  we  seek  agreements  in  appropriate  forums, 
we  must  continue  to  work  to  create  conditions  in 
which  Soviet  self-interest  will  bring  them  to  con- 


duct which  is  acceptable  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
That  effort  is  exerted  across  a  wide  range  of  prob- 
lems and  a  diversity  of  techniques. 

The  foregoing  considerations  apply  primarily 
to  the  political  and  security  activity  of  the  United 
Nations  structure.  It  is  basic  to  the  Charter  that 
its  members  seek  to  establish  the  conditions  of 
peace  wliich  come  from  economic  well-being,  social 
betterment,  the  enlargement  of  the  field  of  human 
liberty,  and  the  application  of  the  concept  of 
trusteeship  to  certain  non-self-governing  peo- 
ples. Time  does  not  permit  a  detailed  examina- 
tion of  these  activities  but  supplementary  state- 
ments or  materials  could  be  made  available  if  the 
Subcommittee  considers  it  desirable. 

Regional  Association 

If  we  have  strongly  supported  the  United  Na- 
tions system,  we  have  also  participated  vigorously 
and  actively  in  the  development  of  another  in- 
strument to  bring  us  nearer  our  goals  of  peace, 
freedom,  and  economic  well-being  in  regional 
association.  The  Charter  itself  envisaged  such 
regional  developments.  The  Vandenberg  resolu- 
tion pointed  specifically  to  the  desirability  of  pro- 
gressive utilization  of  the  regional  concept.  The 
basic  necessities  of  our  situation  both  in  the  Amer- 
ican hemisphere  and,  in  the  North  Atlantic,  made 
it  essential  that  we  and  other  peoples  who  want 
the  same  things  take  additional  steps  to  make 
ourselves  strong  enough  to  resist  forces  of  aggres- 
sion. No  nation  is  strong  enough  to  do  this  alone. 
The  strength  of  free  men  does  not  lie  in  military 
force  alone  but  in  a  combination  of  moral  and  ma- 
terial strength  derived  from  basic  principles,  free 
democratic  institutions,  free  exercise  of  the  right 
to  differ,  and  a  free  economic  and  social  system. 
To  realize  that  strength  it  is  essential  to  develop 
unity  of  purpose  and  action,  particularly  when 
freedom  is  threatened  by  totalitarian  unity.  The 
development  of  moral  and  material  force  and  effec- 
tive unity  requires  action  at  every  level;  local, 
national,  and  regional,  as  well  as  universal. 

Until  comparatively  recently,  we  were  accus- 
tomed to  dealing  with  our  problems  in  terms  of 
the  authority  and  power  of  the  national  state.  It 
is  becoming  increasingly  clear  that  a  world  of  un- 
regulated national  sovereignties  is  unable  to  deal 
with  present  conditions.  The  trend  of  events  is 
impelling  us  toward  closer  international  associa- 
tion. In  the  Soviet  orbit,  the  process  is  imposed 
by  dictatorship ;  in  the  free  world,  it  is  developing 
more  slowly,  but  more  surely,  by  the  agreement 
of  free  men.  This  trend  naturally  develops 
fastest  among  nations  having  the  greatest  com- 
nuniity  of  interest  and  principles.  It  has  long 
been  evident  in  the  Americas  and  more  recently  in 
Western  Europe  and  in  the  North  Atlantic  com- 
nnuiity  and  is  beginning  to  find  expression  in  other 
parts  of  the  world. 
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ARRANGEMENTS  AMONG  WESTERN  POWERS 

In  tlio  Aiuericas,  tlie  rnited  States  has  realized 
for  1"J5  years  that  any  attempt  by  an  outside  power 
to  impose  its  way  of  life  on  any  American  nation 
wouhi  be  in  elFect  an  attack  upon  our  way  of  life. 
In  1!>47,  all  the  American  Republics  recorded  in  the 
Rio  Treaty  their  realization  of  the  fact  that  an 
attack  on  any  one  would  be  an  attack  upon  each 
one.  In  194{).  tlie  United  States,  Canada,  and  10 
free  European  nations  reco<xnized  in  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  that  an  attack  upon  any  one  of 
them  would  be  in  fact  an  attack  upon  them  all. 
The  Semite  ratified  both  treaties  by  overwhelming 
majorities.  The  Congress  went  further,  in  the 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  by  requir- 
ing that  American  military  assistance  be  used  to 
promote  the  "integrated  defense  of  the  North 
Atlantic  area." 

In  Europe,  the  three  nations  of  Belgium,  Nether- 
lands, and  Luxembourg  have  agreed  to  form  and 
are  laboriously  perfecting  an  economic  union. 
Those  three  governments,  with  France  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  have  entered  into  the  Brussels 
Treaty  which,  like  tlie  Rio  and  North  Atlantic 
Treaties,  recognizes  that  an  attack  on  one  is  an 
attack  on  all.  In  the  Council  of  Europe,  a  dozen 
European  countries  are  seeking  new  means  of  deal- 
ing with  pi'oblems  which  are  more  of  European 
than  of  national  concern.  In  the  Organization  for 
European  Economic  Cooperation,  pi-ogi'ess,  more 
limited  than  we  would  like  to  see  but  still  progress, 
is  being  made  in  dealing  with  the  complex  practical 
problems  which  must  be  solved  in  breaking  down 
excessive  national  barriers  to  the  movement  of 
goods  and  money. 

These  are  not  the  only  special  groupings  which 
arise  out  of  genuine  identity  of  interest.  We  have 
long  been  familiar  with  the  voluntary  association 
of  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations.  We 
oui"selves  have  a  special  relationship  with  the 
Pliilippines.  Trends  toward  the  recognition  of 
a  community  of  interest  are  evident  in  the  Middle 
East,  in  Southern  and  Southeast  Asia  and  in  the 
Pacific.  We  have  expressed,  on  a  number  of  oc- 
casions, our  sympathy  for  the  development  of 
regional  groupings  wliich  are  consistent  with  the 
purposes  and  principles  of  the  Charter  and  whose 
members  are  prepared  to  act  in  support  of  peace. 

I  cite  these  steps,  far-reaching  as  they  would 
have  appeared  a  very  few  yeare  ago,  not  as  final 
answers  in  themselves  but  as  steps  on  a  clear 
path.  We  need  many  further  steps,  and  some 
of  them  may  be  very  reaching.  The  important 
thing  is  that  they  be  right.  All  of  us  are  con- 
fronted day  by  day  with  pressing  practical  prob- 
lems of  which  the  solutions  cannot  wait  for  the 
development  of  dramatic  new  institutions.  It  is 
easy  to  overemphasize  the  importance  of  institu- 
tional change.  The  basic  problems,  economic, 
political,  and  military,  must  be  solved  in  any 
event,  and  they  must  be  solved  by  whatever  means 
are  available.    If  new  institutions  are  required  to 


meet  our  situation,  we  should  use  them,  but  it 
does  not  follow  tliat  we  meet  our  situation  by 
proposing  institutional  change. 

QUESTION  OF  MEMBERSHIP 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  in  any  new 
international  arrangement  is  the  question  of  mem- 
bership. The  smaller  and  more  closely  related 
tlie  group  the  easier  it  is  to  make  progress  but  the 
greater  the  problem  of  those  who  are  excluded. 
We  can  and  do  work  out  the  answers  to  many  prob- 
lems with  our  nei<^libor,  Canada,  with  comparative 
ease.  Between  tlie  Canadians  and  ourselves,  the 
community  of  interest  and  of  approach  is  clear. 
But  all  of  our  relations  with  Canada  are  colored 
by  the  relations  each  of  us  has  with  other  countries. 
The  tighter  and  more  far-reaching  the  arrange- 
ment, the  more  serious  the  problem  of  member- 
ship becomes.  The  use  of  different  arrangements, 
witli  different  membership,  to  deal  with  different 
problems  is  valuable  in  preventing  sharp  distinc- 
tion between  the  "in's"  and  "out's." 

While  common  interest  offers  the  best  basis  for 
sound  and  practical  progress  toward  closer  intei"- 
national  association,  all  steps  in  this  direction  must 
be  consistent  with  and  serve  to  facilitate  achieve- 
ment of  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the  United 
Nations. 


Bilateral  Relations 

In  addition  to  our  activities  in  the  United 
Nations  and  in  important  regional  groupings,  we 
continue  to  conduct  a  great  mass  of  our  business 
through  bilateral  relations  with  more  than  70 
governments.  These  involve  questions  of  trade 
and  travel,  private  investment  and  governmental 
assistance,  and  countless  matters  of  daily  business 
which  affect  us  all. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  cannot  select  a  bilateral,  a 
regional,  or  a  universal  pattern  for  exclusive  use. 
The  conduct  of  our  foreign  relations  involves  such 
mass  and  complexity  that  all  methods  and  all  ap- 
proaches must  be  fully  utilized.  We  can  under- 
stand that  one  group  of  citizens  might  wish  to 
emphasize  one  approach  and  others  may  wish  to 
urge  another.  But  government,  which  is  respon- 
sible for  acting  across  the  board  in  the  national 
interest,  must  use  tiiem  all.  They  are  closely  inter- 
related and  mutually  dependent.  The  economic 
problems  of  Western  Europe  involve  dollar  and 
sterling  problems  far  beyond  the  confines  of  the 
North  Atlantic;  they  involve  relations  between 
manufacturing  nations  and  primary  producers, 
between  competitive  and  complementary  econo- 
mies. The  United  Nations  system  itself  is  power- 
fully strengthened  and  reinforced  by  the  develop- 
ment of  the  inter-American  system  and  the  North 
Atlantic  community.  The  successful  performance 
of  the  United  Nations,  in  turn,  depends  upon  con- 
stant consultation  and  collaboration  between  many 
governments  on  a  bilateral  basis.    Our  bilateral 
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relations  with  a  number  of  nations  have  become 
more  intimate  and  mutually  beneficial  through 
daily  association  in  common  efforts  in  the  United 
Nations.  At  times  we  may  be  able  to  move  more 
rapidly  in  one  sphere  than  in  another.  The  sum 
total  of  these  efforts  is  required  to  move  us  ahead, 
each  consistent  with  and  supporting  the  other  and 
all  directed  toward  the  same  goals. 

Direct  Contacts  by  Private  Citizens 

It  should  be  noted,  in  passing,  that  governmen- 
tal action  is  not  the  sum  total  of  our  foreign 
relations.  Millions  of  our  private  citizens  are  in 
direct  contact  with  men  and  women  beyond  our 
borders,  in  business,  in  schools,  in  professions,  in 
missions,  in  personal  friendships  and  family  as- 
sociations, and  in  the  infinite  ways  in  which  the 
peoples  of  the  world  break  through  national 
frontiers.  This  direct  action  by  our  people  has 
much  to  do  with  the  shaping  of  our  foreign  policy 
and  the  opinion  of  others  as  to  our  purposes  and 
our  aims. 

LEGISLATIVE  PROBLEMS 

The  great  diversity  of  our  effort  is  well  illus- 
trated by  a  brief  reference  to  the  legislative  prob- 
lems in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs  now  before  the 
Congress.  The  effort  to  strengthen  the  United 
Nations  and  its  related  agencies  is  represented  by 
the  charter  of  the  International  Trade  Organiza- 
tion, by  the  Point  4  Program,  by  Palestine  Kefugee 
legislation,  by  proposals  to  lift  certain  ceilings  on 
United  States  contributions  to  international  or- 
ganizations, by  the  Convention  on  Privileges  and 
Inununities  of  the  United  Nations,  by  the  proposed 
Genocide  Convention,  and  others. 

Current  legislative  measures  designed  to 
strengthen  the  free  world  include  renewal  of  the 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Program,  continua- 
tion of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act,  the  charter 
of  the  Organization  of  the  American  States,  and 
legislation  to  provide  privileges  and  immunities 
for  members  of  the  Council  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States.  There  are  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  items  before  the  Congress  which  affect  our 
bilateral  relations  with  other  countries,  such  as 
tuna  conventions  with  Mexico  and  Costa  Rica, 
legislation  to  provide  aid  to  destitute  Americans 
abroad,  Ecuadoran  earthquake  relief,  a  number 
of  agreements  between  ourselves  and  Mexico  and 
Canada  arising  from  our  status  as  neighbors,  and 
on  through  a  l<mg  list  of  others — many  of  a  routine 
and  undramatic  character,  but  all  filling  an  impor- 
tant place  in  the  total  impact  of  our  foreign  policy. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  shall  follow 
with  great  attention  what  is  .said  both  in  these 
hearings  and  in  the  larger  debate  throughout  the 
country.  We  shall  take  an  active  public  part  in 
bringing  out  the  issues  and  identifying  the  major 
questions.     As  a  part  of  our  regular  work  in  the 


Department  we  shall  continually  reassess  the  sit- 
uation with  respect  to  international  organizations 
and  shall  consult  continuously  with  Members  of 
the  Congress,  other  parts  of  the  executive  branch 
and  private  persons  and  organizations.  The  pro- 
posals before  j'ou  represent  a  considerable  matur- 
ing of  thought  over  similar  proposals  of  a  year  or 
two  ago  and  we  have  no  doubt  but  that  this  process 
of  refinement  and  development  will  continue.  It 
may  be  that  some  of  the  proposals  which  now 
appear  to  diverge  in  important  respects  may  be 
joined  in  the  course  of  further  discussion. 

The  President  and  the  Congress  will  be  giving 
the  most  serious  and  careful  consideration  to  our 
attitude  on  amendments  to  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  in  connection  with  the  review 
called  for  in  the  Charter  itself.  .  .  .  The  issues 
which  will  be  before  us  require  no  less  care  and 
attention;  in  fact,  many  of  them  are  even  more 
fundamental  in  character,  than  those  which  we 
confronted  at  the  time  of  the  drafting  of  the  pres- 
ent Charter.  Although  it  may  now  appear  that 
the  date  originally  indicated  in  the  Charter  (1955- 
56)  is  a  long  way  off,  the  intervening  time  could 
be  fully  and  profitably  used.  Nor  can  we  be  cer- 
tain that  the  question  of  Charter  amendment 
might  not  be  seriously  raised  before  that  date. 

We  earnestly  hope  that  those  who  are  presently 
supporting  important  changes  in  our  present 
structure  of  one  kind  or  another  will  agree  that 
foreign  policy  action  cannot  await  a  final  deter- 
mination on  forms  of  organization.  We  shall 
never  be  in  a  final  or  frozen  position  with  respect 
to  formal  organization. 

Our  present  task  stems  from  the  heavy  respon- 
sibilities which  we,  as  a  nation,  have  had  thrust 
upon  us — responsibilities  to  which  we  are  un- 
accustomed, which  we  have  not  particularly 
sought,  for  which  we  have  not  been  fully  prepared. 
We  must  strongly  support  the  United  Nations  as 
an  indispensable  oi'ganization  of  the  entire  world 
community  and  attempt  to  build  there  the  world 
solidarity  which  will  cause  each  member  to  recog- 
nize that  loyalty  to  the  Charter  is  an  expression 
of  realistic  self-interest.  We  must,  in  our  great 
regional  associations,  continue  to  work  for  the  se- 
curity, stability,  and  well-being  of  free  peoples. 
In  our  direct  contacts  with  other  nations  and 
peoples,  we  must  place  our  relations  on  a  friendly 
basis,  use  our  energy  and  our  encouragement  to 
strengthen  the  forces  of  democracy  and  to  support 
American  interests  in  every  practicable  way. 

Our  idealism  and  our  practical  interests  require 
the  same  policy  and  action  on  our  part.  The  Ex- 
ecutive, the  Congress,  and  the  public  have  impor- 
tant roles  to  play.  We  shall  need  unit}'  and  per- 
severance, imagination,  and  steady  nerves  as  never 
before.  Surely,  we  shall  find  a  way  to  act  together 
as  a  nation  even  as  we  debate  among  ourselves 
what  our  further  steps  should  be.  This  unity 
of  our  own  can  be  translated  info  the  unity  of 
a  free  world,  where  we  must  look  for  our  safety, 
our  liberty,  and  our  well-being. 
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High  Frequency  Broadcasting 


ANOTHER  ATTEMPT  AT  WORLD  AGREEMENT 


by  Marie  Louise  Smith 


The  third  attempt  since  the  end  of  the  war 
to  reach  an  international  agreement  on  high  fre- 
quency broadcasting  will  be  made  at  the  World 
High  Frequency  Broadcasting  Conference  in 
Florence,  commencing  April  1.  This  is  one  of  a 
series  of  conferences  provided  for  by  the  Inter- 
national Telecommunication  Union  (Itu)  to 
deal  with  the  assignment  of  high  frequencies  ^  to 
the  short-wave  broadcasting  stations  of  the  world 
and  the  conditions  for  their  use. 

The  problem  of  securing  appropriate  f  requencie? 
in  sufficient  number  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of 
even  the  principal  international  broadcasters, 
which  was  already  serious  10  years  ago,  has  in- 
creased both  in  magnitude  and  complexity  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II. 

Before  the  war  less  than  20  countries  engaged 
in  high  frequency  broadcasting.  By  the  time  of 
the  Atlantic  City  conferences  in  1947,  77  nations 
either  were  actively  engaged  in  high  frequency 
broadcasting  or  had  indicated  an  intention  to  enter 
the  field  as  soon  as  facilities  could  be  erected  and 
frequencies  obtained  for  their  operation.  During 
the  war  years,  hundreds  of  new  stations  were 
placed  in  operation  all  over  the  world  without 
agreement  or  coordination  between  countries  con- 
cerning the  use  of  frequency  assignments  to  avoid 
excessive  interference  between  stations.  Although 
some  of  these  stations  utilized  frequencies  desig- 
nated for  high  frequency  broadcasting  under  the 


'  The  term  "high  frequency  broadcasting"  refers  to 
radio  transmissions  in  the  6-26  mc.  region  of  the  radio 
spectrum.  Generally,  high  frequencies  are  \ised  for  inter- 
national broadcasting  services  such  as  the  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  British  Broadcasting  Corporation.  However, 
some  are  used  for  inK-rnal  broadcasting  by  the  U.S.S.R., 
India,  and  Brazil.  Various  technical,  geographic,  and 
economic  factors  account  for  this  deviation  from  the  nor- 
mal use  of  the  long-distance  frequencies.  Earlier  confer- 
ences on  this  problem  were  held  in  Atlantic  City  in  1047 
and  in  Mexico  City  from  late  1948  through  the  early 
months  of  1949. 


Cairo  Radio  Regulations  of  1938,  many  others  dis- 
regaixJed  the  Cairo  list  and  utilized  those  which 
had  been  allocated  for  the  use  of  other  radio  com- 
munication services.  This  haphazard  develop- 
ment lias  produced  interference  between  stations 
to  an  extent  that  in  some  cases  borders  upon  the 
intolerable. 

The  need  for  international  sharing  of  broad- 
casting frequencies  was  recognized  at  the  Cairo 
radio  conference  in  1938  and  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  study  the  problem.  Nothing  construc- 
tive was  done,  however,  in  the  matter  of  time 
sharing  or  the  simultaneous  sharing  of  short- 
distance  frequencies  under  sound  technical  ar- 
rangements. 

A  world  broadcasting  conference  to  deal  with 
the  problem  did  not  take  place  because  of  the  war. 
During  the  course  of  the  war,  efforts  to  obtain 
international  cooperation  in  the  use  of  broadcast- 
ing frequencies  were  confined  to  the  groups  of 
allied  belligerents.  Even  these  efforts  ceased  with 
the  end  of  hostilities.  Drastic  corrective  action 
is  now  required  in  the  interest  of  all  countries 
seriously  concerned  with  this  type  of  broadcasting. 

Tlie  radio  regulations  annexed  to  the  Interna- 
tional Telecommunication  convention  of  Atlantic 
City  of  1947  designate  the  blocks  of  frequencies 
that  are  now  available  for  high  frequency  broad- 
casting and  for  each  of  the  other  communication 
services.  The  definitive  task  of  assigning  specific 
frequencies  country  by  country  and  station  by  sta- 
tion was  left  to  further  international  conferences 
to  be  convened  for  this  purpose  under  the  general 
regulations  of  the  Ixr.  Provision  was  made  for 
the  first  of  these  conferences  to  meet  in  Atlantic 
City  during  August  and  September  1947  to  de- 
velop a  service  agreement  containing  an  accept- 
able frequency  assignment  plan  and  to  decide  upon 
appropriate  measures  for  implementation  of  such 
a  plan. 

Originally  intended  to  be  a  full-scale  conference 
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to  deal  with  numerous  aspects  of  international 
high  frequency  broadcasting,  Atlantic  City  turned 
out  to  be  a  limited  agenda  conference  largely  ex- 
ploratory in  nature.  The  70-odd  countries  repre- 
sented did  recognize  that  if  high  frequency  broad- 
casting is  to  continue  to  be  an  effective  instrument 
of  international  information,  the  frequencies 
■would  have  to  be  assigned  in  accordance  with  a 
plan  which  would  be  acceptable  to  a  majority  of 
the  nations  of  the  world.  The  need  for  interna- 
tional frequency  sharing  was  unanimously  reaf- 
firmed as  well  as  the  need  for  the  adoption  of 
sound  engineering  and  other  teclmical  standards 
governing  the  operation  of  high  frequency  broad- 
casting.^ 

It  was  decided  at  Atlantic  City  that  a  full-scale 
conference  to  undertake  this  task  would  be  held  at 
Mexico  City  beginning  in  October  1948.  An 
agenda  was  adopted  for  this  conference.^  Provi- 
sion was  made  for  a  five-country  Planning  Com- 
mittee, composed  of  representatives  of  the  United 
States,  United  Kingdom,  India,  U.S.S.R.,  and 
Mexico,  to  review  the  statements  of  broadcasting 
frequency  requirements  submitted  by  the  countries 
at  Atlantic  City  and  to  prepare  a  draft  interna- 
tional high  frequency  broadcasting  plan.  The 
committee  also  was  to  prepare  recommendations 
regarding  the  appropriate  organization  to  ad- 
minister the  plan  and  the  date  it  should  go  into 
effect. 

The  Planning  Committee  held  two  sessions,  the 
first  in  Geneva  from  March  22  to  May  29, 1948,  and 
the  other  in  Mexico  City  from  September  13  to 
October  22,  1948.  It  assembled  the  requirements 
submitted  by  the  Itu  countries  and  made  technical 
studies  but  could  not  agree  upon  a  basis  for  assign- 
ing frequencies,  principally  because  the  require- 
ments submitted  totaled  about  3  times  the  fre- 
quency space  available  for  assignment.    The  vari- 


^  Reservations  to  the  final  report  of  the  Atlantic  City 
Broadcasting  Conference  were  talien  by  Portugal,  France, 
and  the  U.S.S.R.  Nevertheless,  it  was  felt  that  the  con- 
ference was  successful  and  that  the  principles  established 
and  conclusions  reached  would  go  far  toward  helping 
formulate  an  international  plan  for  high  frequency  broad- 
casting. 

'  The  agenda  for  the  Mexico  City  conference  included : 
1.  consideration  of  a  draft  assignment  plan  prepared  in 
accordance  with  the  decisions  of  the  Atlantic  City  con- 
ferences ;  2.  consideration  of  the  question  of  priorities  with 
due  regard  to  any  needs  for  adjustment  brought  to  light 
by  the  work  of  the  Planning  Committee ;  .3.  reexamination 
of  general  and  technical  principles  and  data  in  the  light 
of  any  new  developments  since  the  Atlantic  City  confer- 
ence, with  a  view  to  establishing  the  basis  of  a  final  fre- 
quency assignment  plan ;  4.  preparation  of  the  final  plan 
for  the  assignment  of  frequencies  to  specific  high  frequency 
broadcasting  stations;  5.  consideration  of  nietliods  to  be 
adopted  and  steps  to  be  taken  to  implement  this  plan ;  6. 
consideration  of  future  lines  of  development  of  high  fre- 
quency broadcasting  services  and  technical  methods  of  pro- 
gramme exchange,  in  the  light  of  the  latest  technical 
advances;  7.  consideration  of  documents  left  pending  of 
receiving  incomplete  consideration  at  the  Atlantic  City 
conference.  No  changes  were  made  in  the  agenda  during 
the  course  of  the  Mexico  City  conference. 


ous  countries  requested  a  total  of  approximately 
15,000  cliannel  hours  whereas  the  total  number  of 
channel  liours  available  for  assignment  in  the 
bands  alloted  is  approximately  6,500  during  rela- 
tively favorable  propagation  periods.  Many  of 
the  requirements  submitted  did  not  represent 
broadcasting  then  on  the  air  or  which  might  be 
expected  to  begin  within  the  near  future;  instead, 
they  represented  long-range  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions. Some  countries  inflated  requirements  in 
order  to  be  in  a  more  favorable  bargaining  posi- 
tion when  negotiations  commenced  on  the  assign- 
ments to  specific  countries  and  stations.  The  Pre- 
paratory Committee  was  able  to  deal  with  a  draft 
frequency  assigmnent  plan  for  only  one  of  the 
nine  phases  of  the  sunspot  cycle.  It  never  did  get 
to  the  questions  of  administration  or  implementa- 
tion date  for  an  assigmnent  plan. 

Approximately  65  countries  were  represented  at 
the  second  International  High  Frequency  Broad- 
casting Conference,  which  met  in  Mexico  City 
from  October  22, 1948,  through  April  9, 1949.  The 
conference  was  stormy  from  the  outset  and 
dragged  far  beyond  the  original  target  date  for 
termination.  It  was  virtually  impossible  to  find 
any  generally  acceptable  basis  for  formulation  of 
a  frequency  assignment  plan.  The  difficulties  en- 
countered by  the  Planning  Committee  were  in- 
tensified in  deciding  which  of  the  requirements 
submitted  by  the  participating  countries  should 
be  included  in  such  a  plan.  The  differences  in 
views  concerning  the  most  appropriate  approach 
to  be  used  in  meeting  this  basic  problem  consti- 
tuted the  major  stumbling  block  of  both  the 
Planning  Committee  meetings  and  the  Mexico 
City  conference.  The  difficulties  were  further 
aggravated  by  the  undercurrent  of  dissension  in 
trying  to  reconcile  the  demands  of  the  larger  users 
with  the  desires  of  the  small  powers. 

A  virtual  stalemate  developed  over  the  diver- 
gent proposals  advanced  by  the  United  States  and 
the  U.S.S.E.  Neither  met  with  general  approval 
although  for  quite  different  reasons.  The  Soviet 
plan  was  particularly  favorable  to  the  Soviet  bloc 
and  quite  unfavorable  to  the  non-Soviet  coun- 
tries— especially  the  smaller  ones.  Obviously,  it 
would  have  given  the  Soviets  a  dominant  position 
in  the  propaganda  field  and  was  aimed  at  political 
ends  broader  than  the  scope  of  the  conference. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  United  States  contended 
that  in  order  to  satisfy  the  largest  number  of 
countries,  it  was  essential  that  the  big  users  of  the 
frequency  hours  accept  assignments  representing 
drastic  reductions  in  their  submitted  requirements. 
This  arrangement  would  have  necessitated  sub- 
stantial cut  back  in  the  requirements  of  the 
United  States,  United  Kingdom,  U.S.S.R.,  France, 
India,  and  the  colonial  possessions  and  territories. 
Not  unexpectedly,  this  plan  did  not  receive  the 
support  of  the  large  users.  The  designation  of 
an  implementing  organization  proved  to  be  ex- 
tremely contentious,  and  after  much  debate,  it  was 
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decided  to  defer  action  on  this  issue  to  the  Admin- 
istrative Council  of  the  Itu. 

The  iifrreenient  finally  put  to<rcther  at  Mexico 
City  incliuled  a  basic  plan  applicable  to  a  3-month 
period  in  the  11-year  sunspot  cycle;  provided 
for  a  Technical  Plan  Committee  to  project  it  into 
an  over-all  progi-am  covering  a  5-year  period, 
maintainiTitr  the  same  proportional  relationship 
of  assi«!;nments  between  all  the  countries  covered 
by  the  basic  plan ;  and  provided  for  the  resump- 
tion of  the  conference  at  a  later  date  in  Italy  to 
approve  or  disapprove  the  additional  phases  de- 
veloped by  the  Committee. 

The  final  act,  which  covered  a  frequency  assign- 
ment plan  for  the  June  median  season,  was  signed 
by  r)0  countries — the  majority  with  reservations. 
The  United  States  did  not  accept  the  agreement. 
Other  countries  abstaining  were  the  U.S.S.R., 
Bvelorussia.  the  Ukraine,  Poland,  Czechoslovakia, 
Htungary.  Rumania,  Yugoslavia,  Albania,  Fin- 
land, Chile,  Guatemala,  El  Salvador,  Burma,  and 
Siam.  The  vote  for  United  States  territories  was 
withheld. 

Although  the  United  States  had  taken  the  lead 
in  advocating  a  frequency  sharing  plan  based  on 
sound  engineering  standards  and  within  the 
framework  of  the  Atlantic  City  agreements,  we 
did  not  feel  that  the  plan  agreed  upon  for  the 
June  median  afforded  an  equitable  or  satisfactory 
basis  for  a  full  agreement.  An  analysis  of  the 
plan  shows  conclusively  that  our  broadcasting  in- 
terests are  not  protected,  that  the  June  median 
plan  does  not  provide  an  equitable  basis  for  a  com- 
plete plan,  and  that  the  United  States  does  not 
receive  a  broadcasting  service  comparable  to  that 
of  any  other  country. 

The  relative  channel  hour  assignments  provided 
for  the  major  countries  are  as  follows:  the 
U.S.S.R  660  (plus  120  for  the  Ukraine  and 
Byelorussia)  ;  the  United  Kingdom  437 ;  India 
350 ;  France  235 ;  and  the  United  States  202.  The 
fact  that  a  considerable  number  of  these  channel 
hours  are  assigned  to  the  21  mc.  band  does  not 
eliminate  the  inequity  of  the  Soviet  assignments. 
The  assignment  of  202  frequency  hours  to  the 
United  States  represents  a  reduction  of  30  percent 
from  the  present  level  of  frequency  usage  and 
almost  a  50  pei'cent  reduction  from  our  require- 
ments as  originally  submitted.  Adequate  provi- 
sion is  not  made  for  expansion  of  our  present 
reduced  program  services  and  fails  to  provide  fre- 
quencies for  private  broadcasting  authorized  un- 
der existing  legislation.  Finally,  it  fails  to  meet 
minimum  United  States  requirements  for  relay 
services  from  Manila,  Tangier,  Munich,  and 
Hawaii. 

The  failure  of  the  Mexico  City  conference  to 
complete  its  assigned  tasks,  after  the  impetus  of 
the  Atlantic  City  accomplishments,  has  provoked 
concern  among  leaders  in  this  field,  who  have 
worked  zealously  toward  closer  international  col- 
laboration in  communication  matters.    However, 
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it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  high  frequency 
broadcasting  is  one  of  the  newer  services,  and  its 
potentialities  aiul  implications  are  not  yet  fully 
appreciated  even  by  other  radio  services.  This 
action  was  the  first  effort  on  a  world-wide  basis  to 
bring  order  into  a  service  that  has  developed  pretty 
much  in  an  unrestricted  fashion.  The  technical 
complexities  of  the  undertaking  are  of  astounding 
proportions :  Political  elements  were  also  brought 
into  full  play  in  an  essentially  technical  confer- 
ence— particularly  in  the  positions  taken  by  the 
Soviet  bloc  and  by  the  delegations  of  other  coun- 
tries with  respect  to  the  Soviet  bloc.  Finally,  con- 
tinued Soviet  jannning  both  of  the  Voice  of 
America  and  BBC  broadcasting  throughout  the 
confei'ence  was  not  conducive  to  a  harmonious 
atmosphere  for  an  undertaking  requiring  consid- 
erable compromise  and  understanding  on  all  sides. 
The  extensive  educational  value  of  the  work  of  the 
conference  is  conceded  as  an  important  step  in 
the  efforts  to  arrive  at  a  genuinely  sound  basis  for 
use  of  the  high  frequencies  in  broadcasting. 

If  the  deficiencies  in  the  Mexico  City  plan  could 
be  corrected  in  the  plans  for  other  seasons  of  the 
sunspot  cycle,  the  United  States  would  not  view 
the  situation  in  such  a  serious  vein.  However,  it 
has  been  projected,  unmodified  by  the  Technical 
Plan  Committee,  into  a  final  plan  to  cover  a  5-year 
period.  This  plan,  which  may  serve  as  the  basis 
for  the  Florence  conference,  is  considered  very 
unsatisfactory  even  by  most  of  the  countries  rep- 
resented on  the  committee.  The  United  States 
was  not  eligible  for  participation  as  a  member  of 
the  committee  by  virtue  of  having  neither  signed 
nor  approved  the  Mexico  City  agreement.  Our 
observers  followed  closely  every  working  session 
of  the  Committee,  which  met  in  Paris  from  June- 
December  1949. 

Throughout  these  successive  efforts,  the  United 
States  has  remained  firm  in  the  policy  of  support- 
ing and  even  urging  planned  usage  of  the  high 
frequency  broadcasting  band  on  the  basis  of  equi- 
table and  practical  distribution  of  channel  hours. 
Our  deep  interest  and  willingness  to  cooperate  in 
all  efforts  to  formulate  a  frequency  assignment 
plan  for  high  frequency  broadcasting  purposes 
has  been  repeatedly  affirmed. 

Both  the  Mexico  City  and  Florence  conferences 
are  an  integral  part  of  the  Atlantic  City  concept 
for  planned  usage  of  the  radio  spectrum  to  which 
the  United  States  stands  firmly  committed.  Be- 
cause of  the  increasing  significance  of  high  fre- 
quency broadcasting  in  our  foreign  relations,  we 
have  a  vital  stake  in  achieving  concrete  results  in 
the  form  of  an  acceptable  plan.  It  is  felt  that  if 
there  is  no  broadcast  assignment  plan,  the  whole 
structure  of  international  cooperation  in  the  tele- 
communication field,  as  embodied  in  the  Atlantic 
City  Telecommunication  Convention  of  1947, 
might  be  jeopardized.  A  fresh  perspective  by  the 
countries  represented  at  the  Florence  meeting 
could  contribute  materially  to  some  practical  co- 
operative arrangement  in  this  field. 
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U.S.  Delegations 

to  International  Conferences 

Inter-American  Economic  and  Social  Council 

Announcement  was  made  on  March  1  of  the 
United  States  delegation  to  the  extraordinary  ses- 
sion of  the  Inter-American  Economic  and  Social 
Council  which  convened  at  Washington  on  March 
20.1 

The  President  has  now  designated  Walter  J. 
Donnelly,  United  States  Ambassador  to  Venezu- 
ela, as  an  additional  alternate  delegate  to  this 
meeting.  The  United  States  delegation  to  this 
session  is  composed  also  of  the  following : 

Advisers 

James  C.  Corliss,  Assistant  Economic  and  Finance  Ad- 
viser, Bureau  of  Inter-American  Affairs,  Department 
of  State 

Isaiaii  Frank,  Adviser,  Commercial  Policy  Staff,  Office  of 
International  Trade  Policy,  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Louis  J.  Halle,  Special  Adviser  on  Technical  Cooperation, 
Bureau  of  Inter-American  Affairs,  Department  of 
State 

John  S.  Hooker,  United  States  Alternate  Executive  Di- 
rector, International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  and  International  Monetary  Fund 

Edmund  H.  Kellogg,  Acting  Officer  in  Charge,  Economic 
Affairs,  Office  of  United  Nations  Economic  and  Social 
Affairs,  Bureau  of  United  Nations  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  State 

Herbert  K.  May,  Acting  Chief,  Latin  American  Section, 
Division  of  International  Finance,  Department  of  the 
Treasury 

Dillon  S.  Myer,  President,  Institute  of  Inter-American 
Affairs 

George  N.  Monsma,  Officer  in  Charge,  International  Or- 
ganization Affairs,  Bureau  of  Inter- American  Affairs, 
Department  of  State 

Thomas  D.  O'Keefe,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary, 
Department  of  Commerce 

Fred  J.  Kossiter,  Associate  Director,  Office  of  Foreign 
Agricultural  Relations,  Department  of  Agriculture 

Walter  C.  Sauer,  Vice  President,  Export-Import  Bank 
of  Washington 

Leslie  A.  Wheeler,  Director,  Interim  Office  for  Technical 
Cooperation  and  Development,  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Ivan  B.  White,  Economic  and  Finance  Adviser,  Bureau 
of  Inter-American  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Seoretarj/ 

David  DeL.  Jones,  Division  of  International  Conferences, 
Bureau  of  United  Nations  Affairs,  Department  of 
State. 


ICAO  Telecommunication  Meeting 

On  March  21  the  Department  of  State  an- 
nounced tlie  United  States  delegation  to  the  Inter- 
national Civil  Aviation  Organization  (Icao) 
Special  African-Indian  Ocean  and  Middle  East 
Regional  Communication  Conmiittee  Meetings  on 
Aeronautical  Fixed  Telecommunication  Services 
and  on  Frequency  Assignment  Planning  opening 
at  Paris.    The  delegation  is  as  follows : 
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Delegation  and  Chairman 

Harlan  E.  Hall,  Aeronautical  Communications  Specialist, 
Civil  Aeronautics  Administration,  Department  of 
Commerce 

Alternate  Delegate  and  Vice-Chairman 

James  D.  Durkee,  Chief,  International  Branch,  Aviation 
Division,  Federal  Communications  Commission 

Advisers 

Alick  B.  Currie,  Aeronautical  Communications  Specialist, 
Civil  Aeronautics  Administration,  Department  of 
Commerce 

Capt.  Kenneth  R.  Edwards,  USAF,  Headquarters,  Military 
Air  Transport  Service,  Andrews  Air  Force  Base 

Floyd  Hermansen,  Pan  American  World  Airways,  Inc., 
LaGuardia  Airport,  New  York  City 

Capt.  William  N.  Manley,  USAF,  Assistant  Communica- 
tions Officer,  Headquarters  USAFE,  Wiesbaden, 
Germany 

Col.  David  C.  G.  Schlenker,  USAF,  Communications  Offi- 
cer, Headquarters  USAFE,  Wiesbaden,  Germany 

Capt.  Justus  W.  Smith,  USAF,  Assistant  Communications 
Officer,  Headquarters  USAFE,  Wiesbaden,  Germany 

These  special  meetings  are  being  convened  by  the 
IcAO  Council  and  are  expected  to  be  in  session  ap- 
proximately 3  weeks.  The  United  States  Govern- 
ment is  vitally  interested  in  these  combined 
meetings  because  United  States  aircraft  operate 
in  the  African-Indian  Ocean  and  Middle  East 
regions. 

On  the  agenda  for  the  meeting  on  fixed  telecom- 
munication services  are  the  compilation  of  infor- 
mation concerning  aircraft  movement  in  and 
through  the  two  regions  and  determination  of 
the  deficiencies  in  the  existing  aeronautical  fixed 
telecommunications  network.  The  Frequency  As- 
signment Planning  Meeting  will  consider  a  coor- 
dinated plan  of  radio  frequency  assignments  to 
aeronautical  stations  serving  the  major  world  air 
routes  traversing  the  regions  and  a  plan  of  radio 
frequency  assignments  for  special  aeronautical  mo- 
bile services. 


Commission  on  Human  Rights 

On  March  22,  the  Department  of  State  an- 
nounced that  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  the 
United  States  representative  on  tlie  United  Nations 
Commission  on  Human  Rights  will  attend  the 
sixth  session  of  the  Commission,  scheduled  to  meet 
at  Lake  Success,  March  27-May  20.  Advisers 
designated  to  assist  this  Government's  represen- 
tative are : 

Herzel  Plaine,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Attorney  General, 
Department  of  Justice 

James  Simsarian,  Office  of  United  Nations  Economic  and 
Social  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Marjorie  Whiteman,  Office  of  the  Legal  Adviser,  Depart- 
ment of  State 

The  Conunission  at  its  forthcoming  session  will 
have  as  its  major  objective  the  revision  of  the  draft 
International  Covenant  on  Human  Rights  and  the 
preparation  of  measures  for  its  implementation. 
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Terms  of  Reference  for  U.N.  Representative 
in  lndia-Pal(istan  Negotiations 


U.N.  doc.  S/14fi9 

Resolution  adopted  Mar.  14,  1950 

Having  received  and  noted  the  reports  of  the  United 
Nations  Commission  for  Indiu  and  Pakistan,  established 
by  the  resolutions  of  20  January  and  21  April  1948; 

HA^^No  ALSO  kecetved  and  noted  the  report  of  General 
A.  G.  L.  McNaughton  on  the  outcome  of  liis  discussions 
with  the  representatives  of  India  and  Pakistan  which 
were  initiated  in  pursuance  of  the  decision  taken  by  the 
Security  Council  ou  17  December  1949; 

Commending  the  Governments  of  India  and  Pakistan 
for  their  statesmanlike  action  in  reaching  the  agree- 
ments embodied  in  the  United  Nations  Commission's 
resolutions  of  13  August  1948  and  5  January  1949  for  a 
cease  fire,  for  the  demilitarization  of  the  State  of  Jammu 
and  Kashmir  and  for  the  determination  of  its  final  dis- 
position in  accordance  with  the  will  of  the  people  through 
the  democratic  method  of  a  free  and  impartial  plebiscite 
and  commending  the  parties  in  particular  for  their  action 
Id  partially  implementing  these  resolutions  by 

(1)  The  cessation  of  hostilities  effected  1  January  1949 

(2)  The  establishment  of  a  cease  fire  line  on  27  July 
1949  and 

(3)  The  agreement  that  Fleet  Admiral  Chester  W. 
Nimitz  shall  be  Plebiscite  Administrator, 

Considering  that  the  resolution  of  the  outstanding 
difficulties  should  be  based  upon  the  substantial  measure 
of  agreement  on  fundamental  principles  already  reached, 
and  that  steps  should  be  taken  forthwith  for  the  demili- 
tarization of  the  State  and  for  the  expeditious  determina- 
tion of  its  future  in  accordance  with  the  freely  expressed 
will  of  the  inhabitants ; 

The  Securitij  Council, 

1.  Calls  upon  the  Governments  of  India  and  Pakistan 
to  make  immediate  arrangements,  wthout  prejudice  to 
their  rights  or  claims  and  with  due  regard  to  the  require- 
ments of  law  and  order,  to  prepare  and  execute  within  a 
period  of  five  months  from  the  date  of  this  resolution  a  pro- 
gramme of  demilitarization  on  the  basis  of  the  principles 
of  paragraph  2  of  General  McNaughton's  proposal  or  of 
such  modifications  of  those  principles  as  may  be  mutually 
agreed ; 

2.  Decides  to  appoint  a  United  Nations  Representative 
for  the  following  purposes  who  shall  have  authority  to 


perform  his  functions  in  such  place  or  places  as  he  may 
deem  appropriate : 

(a)  to  assist  in  the  preparation  and  to  supervise  the 
implementation  of  the  programme  of  demilitarization 
referred  to  above  and  to  interpret  the  agreements  reached 
by  the  parties  for  demilitarization, 

(b)  to  place  himself  at  the  disposal  of  the  Govern- 
ments of  India  and  Pakistan  and  to  place  before  those 
Governments  or  the  Security  Council  any  suggestions 
which,  in  his  opinion,  are  likely  to  contribute  to  the 
expeditious  and  enduring  solution  of  the  dispute  which 
has  arisen  between  the  two  Governments  in  regard  to  the 
States  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir, 

(c)  to  exercise  all  of  the  powers  and  responsibilities 
devolving  upon  the  United  Nations  Commission  by  reason 
of  existing  resolutions  of  the  Security  Council  and  by 
reason  of  the  agreement  of  the  parties  embodied  in  the 
resolutions  of  the  United  Nations  Conmiission  of  13  Au- 
gust 1948  and  5  January  1949, 

(d)  to  arrange  at  the  appropriate  stage  of  demili- 
tarization for  the  assumption  by  the  Plebiscite  Adminis- 
trator of  the  functions  assigned  to  the  latter  under 
agreements  made  between  the  parties, 

(e)  to  report  to  the  Security  Council  as  he  may  con- 
sider necessary  submitting  his  conclusions  and  any 
recommendations  which  he  may  desire  to  make ; 

3.  Requests  the  two  Governments  to  take  all  necessary 
precautions  to  ensure  that  their  agreements  regarding  the 
cease  fire  shall  continue  to  be  faithfully  observed,  and 
calls  upon  them  to  take  all  possible  measures  to  ensure 
the  creation  and  maintenance  of  an  atmosphere  favourable 
to  the  promotion  of  further  negotiations ; 

4.  Extends  its  best  thanks  to  the  members  of  the  United 
Nations  Commission  for  India  and  Pakistan  and  to  Gen- 
eral A.  G.  L.  McNaughton  for  their  arduous  and  fruitful 
labours ; 

5.  Agrees  that  the  United  Nations  Commission  for  India 
and  Pakistan  shall  be  terminated,  and  decides  that  this 
shall  take  place  one  month  after  both  parties  have  in- 
formed the  United  Nations  Representative  of  their  ac- 
ceptance of  the  transfer  to  him  of  the  powers  and 
re.sponsibilities  of  the  United  Nations  Commission  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  2(c)  above. 
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The  United  States  in  the  United  Nations 


[March  25-31] 


Transport  and  Communications  Commission 

Opening  its  fourth  session  at  Lake  Success  on 
March  27,  the  Transport  and  Communications 
Commission  approved  a  12-item  agenda,  inchiding 
such  subjects  as  existing  barriers  to  the  inter- 
national transport  of  goods;  the  unification  of 
maritime  tonnage  measurement;  coordination  of 
inland  transport;  and  action  in  the  field  of  inter- 
national road  transport.  J.  J.  Oyevaar  (Nether- 
lands) was  reelected  chairman.  At  the  opening 
of  the  first  meeting  the  Soviet  representative 
moved  that  the  "Kuomintang  Representative"  be 
expelled.  The  chairman  ruling  that  the  motion 
was  out  of  order  was  sustained;  whereupon,  the 
U.S.S.R.,  Czechoslovak,  and  Polish  representa- 
tives walked  out. 

Two  proposals  concerning  the  question  of  bar- 
riers to  the  international  transport  of  goods  were 
accepted  in  principle  by  the  Commission.  One  in- 
volved a  suggestion  that  the  Secretary-General 
indicate  to  governments  the  desirability  of  pro- 
ceeding, on  national  basis,  with  consideration  of 
customs  simplification  measures.  The  second  ex- 
pressed approval  of  the  work  of  the  International 
Civil  Aviation  Organization  (Icao)  in  reducing 
barriers  to  international  transport  by  air.  Gov- 
ernments would  be  urged  to  take  further  action 
wherever  possible,  to  incorporate  in  their  national 
regulations  Icao's  standards  and  recommended 
practices  in  this  respect,  and  to  eliminate  as  many 
deviations  as  possible. 

Turning  to  the  four  maritime  items,  the  Com- 
mission noted  the  Secretariat's  report  dealing  with 
the  pollution  of  sea  water  by  oil  and  agreed  to 
ask  the  Secretariat  to  draft  a  resolution  for  adop- 
tion by  the  Commission,  asking  governments 
whether,  pending  the  coming  into  being  of  the 
Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consultative  Organ- 
ization (Imco),  further  steps  should  be  taken  to 
deal  with  this  problem,  including  the  possible  con- 
vening of  a  group  of  experts.  The  resolution 
would  also  ask  the  views  of  governments  as  to 
whether  the  League  of  Nations  draft  convention 
is  adequate  as  a  basis  for  consideration  and  if  the 
oil  ])roblem  might  be  expanded  to  include  the 
pollution  of  sea  water  by  atomic  waste  when  this 
is  used  by  ships  as  a  means  of  propulsion. 

Noting  that  only  tlie  United  Kingdom,  Canada, 
and  the  Netherlands  have  so  far  ratified  the  Imco 
Convention,  the  Connnission  agreed  to  a  resolu- 
tion expressing  the  hope  that  Imco  would  soon 


be  established.  Twenty-one  countries  "of  which 
seven  shall  have  a  total  tonnage  of  not  less  than 
1  million  gross  tons  of  shipping"  must  accept  the 
Convention  before  the  Organization  can  come  into 
being.  The  item  on  "Unification  of  Maritime 
Tonnage  Measurement"  was  referred  to  the  Imco. 
Since  there  were  only  two  replies  to  the  Secretary- 
General's  request  for  views  on  "Problems  of  Mari- 
time Shipping  Affecting  Latin  America,"  this  item 
was  dropped  from  the  agenda,  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
would  be  advised  that  the  matter  could  best  be 
handled  by  the  Economic  Commission  for  Latin 
America  or  some  other  inter- American  body. 

After  discussing  the  problem  of  coordinating 
inland  transport,  the  Commission  agreed  in  prin- 
ciple to  recommend  that  the  regional  commissions 
continue  their  activities  in  this  field,  and  also  to 
ask  the  Secretariat  to  continue  its  study  and  report 
to  the  next  session,  wliether  the  governments 
should  be  approached  directly. 

The  Commission  agi'eed  to  request  the  Secre- 
tary-General to  appoint  a  group  of  not  more  than 
seven  experts  to  study  the  problem  of  establishing 
a  common  world-wide  system  of  road  signs  and 
signals,  to  prepare  a  draft  convention  embodying 
such  a  system,  and  to  report  to  the  next  session. 
The  Commission  also  expressed  satisfaction  with 
the  road  traffic  convention,  the  protocol  on  road 
signs  and  signals,  and  the  three  customs  conven- 
tions which  had  been  concluded  by  the  United  Na- 
tions Conference  on  Road  and  Motor  Transport. 

After  noting  the  Secretary-General's  report  on 
the  progi-ess  made  bv  member  governments  in  re- 
ducing and  simplifying  passport  and  fi'ontier 
formalities  by  means  of  bilateral  and  multilateral 
agreements,  the  Commission  accepted  the  Secre- 
tariat's suggestion  that  a  further  inquiry  on  this 
matter  be  made  of  the  member  governments  be- 
fore the  next  session  of  the  Commission. 

Commission  on  Human  Rights 

Tlie  sixth  session  of  the  18-meinber  Commission 
on  Human  Rights  opened  at  Lake  Success  March 
27.  The  Commission  unanimously  reelected  Mrs. 
Franklin  U.  Roosevelt  as  chairman  and  adopted 
its  agenda  of  15  items. 

At  the  oi)ening  of  the  session,  the  Soviet  repre- 
sentative moved  that  the  "re])resentative  of  the 
Kuomintang"  be  excluded.  Following  a  vote  in 
which  the  Commission  upheld  the  chairman's  rul- 
ing that  tlio  motion  was  out  of  order,  the  Soviet 
representative  declared  he  would  not  participate 
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in  the  work  of  the  session  nor  would  liis  govern- 
ment recofrni/'P  the  decision  of  the  Conunission 
and  tlien  left  the  chamber. 

Prior  to  its  conveninji,  Mrs.  Roosevelt  enrpha- 
sized  the  importance  of  this  session  of  the  Com- 
mission. She  explained  that  the  Commission 
would  have  before  it  the  draft  of  an  International 
Covenant  on  Human  Rifilits  and  the  comments  of 
member  governments  on  tliis  draft.  The  United 
States  hoped,  she  said,  that  tlie  Commission  could 
complete  the  Covenant  at  this  session,  so  that  it 
could  be  forwarded  for  approval  to  the  summer 
meeting  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  and 
to  the  General  Assembly  in  the  fall  and  be  placed 
before  all  governments  for  consideration  and  rati- 
fication before  the  end  of  this  year. 

"The  Covenant,"  Mrs.  Roosevelt  continued,  "is 
being  drafted  in  the  form  of  a  treaty  to  be  legally 
binding  on  countries  which  ratify  it.  It  will  give 
substance  to  the  fii"st  fifteen  basic  civil  and  politi- 
cal rights  set  forth  in  the  Universal  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights  approved  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly in  December  1948.  The  Declaration  set  an 
objective;  the  Covenant  moves  toward  that 
objective.  The  nations  which  sign  and  ratify  the 
Covenant  will  pledge  themselves,  in  the  most  sol- 
emn public  fashion,  to  enforce  certain  standards 
for  the  people  in  their  countries." 

International  Refugee  Organization 

The  General  Council  of  the  International  Refu- 
gee Organization  (Iro)  concluded  its  fifth  session 
on  March  23  at  Geneva.  At  the  meeting,  the  Di- 
rector-General reported  that  negotiations  were 
concluded,  particularly  with  the  Western  Euro- 
pean governments,  for  the  transfer,  before  the 
final  termination  of  all  Iro  services  on  March  31, 
1951,  of  Iro  responsibilities  regarding  refugees 
and  displaced  persons  remaining  in  their  terri- 
tories. The  Council,  in  the  interest  of  securing 
the  maximum  resettlement  of  approximately  150,- 
000  persons  in  the  extended  period  after  June  30, 
1950,  authorized  the  Director-General  within  the 
limits  of  available  resources  to  maintain  in  camps 
pending  resettlement  those  for  whom  clear  pros- 
pects of  resettlement  were  available  and  who 
would  qualify  under  continuing  resettlement 
schemes.  The  Council  also  voted  to  send  a  com- 
mimication  to  the  United  Nations  stating  that 
certain  provisions  of  the  Iro  Constitution,  regard- 
ing the  protection  of  refugees  under  the  auspices 
of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees,  who  will 
assume  office  on  January  1,  1951,  appeared  no 
longer  applicable  in  the  light  of  the  present  day 
situation.  This  communication  would  urge  that 
the  High  Commissioner  be  instructed  not  to  apply 
the  listed  provisions  of  the  Iro  Constitution  in  the 
performance  of  his  functions  and  further  not  to 
apply  any  decisions  previously  made  by  the  Iro 
restricting  its  services  to  refugees  and  displaced 


persons  for  purely  financial  or  administrative 
reasons. 

The  Council  examined  the  financial  report  and 
urged  the  administration  and  the  external  audi- 
tors to  present,  in  the  future,  more  readable 
reports  wliich  would  show  currently  the  exact 
iiiumcial  position  of  the  organization  in  order  that 
the  Council  might  insure  that  all  of  its  available 
resources  would  be  applied  to  the  tasks  facing  Iro 
before  its  final  termination  on  March  31,  1951. 

At  the  meeting,  tlie  Director-(icneral  rejwited 
substantial  progress  in  making  provisions  for  the 
permanent  care  of  those  i-ef  ugees  who  will  require 
institutional  treatment  after  the  termination  of 
Iro.  In  this  connection,  the  French  Government 
announced  its  willingness  to  accept  900  aged  per- 
sons now  resident  in  Germany  for  permanent  care. 

Trusteeship  Council 

After  nearly  4  weeks  of  consideration,  the  Trus- 
teeship Council  completed,  on  March  31,  its  third 
reading  of  the  draft  statute  for  Jerusalem  and 
scheduled  the  final  vote  on  the  statute  as  a  whole 
for  April  4.  Article  41,  the  last  one  to  be  ap- 
proved, provides  that  the  statute  will  come  into 
force  at  a  date  to  be  determined  by  a  resolution 
of  the  Council.  This  text,  proposed  by  Belgium, 
was  favored  by  the  United  States,  Australia,  the 
Dominican  Republic,  and  France ;  it  was  opposed 
only  by  Iraq,  but  Argentina,  China,  New  Zealand, 
the  Philippines,  and  the  United  Kingdom  ab- 
stained in  the  vote. 

On  March  28,  the  Council  adopted  an  omnibus 
resolution  sponsored  jointly  by  the  United  States 
and  Iraq  relating  to  five  General  Assembly  resolu- 
tions concerning  Trust  Territories.  This  resolu- 
tion takes  note  of  the  General  Assembly's  recom- 
mendations on  petitions  and  visitinf^  missions  and 
political,  economic,  social,  and  educational  ad- 
vancement in  the  Trust  Territories.  It  defers 
action  on  migrant  labor  and  penal  sanctions  pend- 
ing expert  advice  from  the  International  Labor 
Organization,  recommends  abolition  or  corporal 
punishment  and  whipping,  urges  that  the  adminis- 
tering authorities  insure  that  no  discriminatory 
laws  or  practices  exist  in  the  Trust  Territories, 
and  that  steps  be  taken  to  implement  the  Assembly 
resolutions  in  question. 

A  Chinese-Philippine  proposal  that  the  United 
Nations  flag  be  flown  over  Trust  Territories  side 
by  side  with  the  flag  of  the  administering  authority 
was  rejected  on  March  30.  The  United  States,  the 
Dominican  Republic,  and  Iraq,  joined  the  sponsors 
in  supporting  it,  while  Argentina  abstained,  and 
Australia,  Belgium,  France,  New  Zealand,  and 
the  United  Kingdom  voted  negatively. 

The  annual  reports  on  the  Trust  Territories  of 
the  Cameroons  under  British  and  French  adminis- 
tration were  given  final  approval  by  the  Council 
on  March  31. 
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Adjourned  During  March 

United  Nations: 

Economic  and  Social  Council:  Tenth  Session      

Lake  Success 

Feb.  7- Mar.  6 

Conference  on  Declaration  of  Death  of  Missing  Persons  .... 

Lake  Success 

Mar.  15- 

IcAO  (International  Civil  Aviation  Organization) : 

Meteorological  Division:  Third  Session 

Paris 

Feb.  14-Mar.  25 

Ilo  (International  Labor  Organization) : 

Governing   Body:  111th   Session 

Geneva   

Feb.  27-Mar.  11 

International  Conference  of  Experts  on  Pneumoconiosis  .... 

Sydney    

Feb.  28-Mar.  1 1 

Itu  (International  Telecommunication  Union) : 

Technical  Plan  Committee  of  the  International  High  Frequency 

Florence     

Mar.  1-31 

Broadcasting  Conference:  Second  Session. 

Iro  (International  Refugee  Organization) : 

General  Council:  Fifth  Session 

Geneva    

Mar   8-23 

Executive  Committee:  Seventh  Session 

Geneva   

London   

Mar   14-22 

Wheat  Council,  International:  Second  Session 

Mar.  13-15 

In  Session  as  of  March  31, 19S0 

Council  of  Foreign  Ministers: 

Deputies  for  Austria 

London        

Jan   9- 

United  Nations: 

Trusteeship  Council:  Sixth  Session 

Goneva. .    . 

Jan    19- 

Economic  and  Social  Council: 

Transport  and  Communications  Commission:  Fourth  Session. 

Lake  Success 

Mar.  27- 

Human  Rights  Commission:  Sixth  Session 

Oeneva        ...        .... 

Mar   27- 

IcAO  (International  Civil  Aviation  Organization): 

Council:  Ninth  Session 

Montreal 

Paris 

Jan   24- 

Special  African-Indian  Ocean  and  Middle  East,  Regional  Com- 

Mar. 21- 

munications  Committee. 

Port-au-Prince  Bicentennial  Exposition 

Port-au-Prince 

Feb.  12- 

Gatt  (General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade) : 

Fourth  Session  of  Contracting  Parties 

Geneva 

Feb  2a- 

Technical  and  Economic  Assistance  Mission 

Southeast  Asia 

The  Hague 

Feb   2&- 

International  Court  of  Justice 

Mar.  1- 

Ilo  (International  Labor  Organization) : 

Committee  of  Experts  on  the  Application  of  Conventions    .    .    . 

Geneva 

Mar.  20- 

Inter-American  Economic  and  Social  Council:  Extraordinary  Ses- 

Washington 

Mar.  20- 

International  Tin  Study  Group:  Fifteenth  Session 

Paris 

Mar.  22- 

Itu  (International  Telecommunication  Union) : 

International  Radio  Consultative  Committee:  Study  Group  11 

New  York,  Philadelphia, 

(Television)  (Demonstrations) . 

Washington 

Mar.  27- 

Scheduled  April  1-June  30,  1950 

Itu  (International  Telecommunication  Union): 

Third  International  High  Frequency  Broadcasting  Conference  . 

Florence 

Apr.  1-    • 

International  Radio  Consultative  Committee: 

Study  Group  11  (Television)  (Demonstrations) 

France    

Apr.  20- 

Study  Group  11  (Television)  (Demonstrations) 

Netherlands 

Apr.  24- 

Study  Group  11  (Television)  (Demonstration.s) 

United  Kingdom 

Apr.  27- 

Study  Group  11  (Television)  (Formal  Meeting) 

United  Kingdom 

May  5- 

Prepared  in  the  Division  of  International  Conferences,  Department  of  State. 
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Fao  (Food  aiui  Agriculture  Organization): 

Far  East  Technical  Meeting  on  Timber  Grading  and  Standard- 
ization. 

International  Poplar  Commission:  Fourth  Session 

Latin  American  Conference  on  Control  of  Infestation  of  Stored 
Products. 

Indo-Pacific  Fisheries  Council 

Council:  Ninth  Session 

Latin  American  Nutrition  Conference:  Second  Session 

International  Phytopathological  Conference 

United  Nations; 

Economic  and  Social  Council: 

Social  Commission:  Sixth  Session 

Economic  Commission  for  Europe:  Timber  Committee    .    .    . 

Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs:  Fifth  Session 

Subcommission  on  Economic  Development:  Fourth  Session     . 
Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East — Subcom- 
mittee on  Iron  and  Steel:  Third  Meeting. 

Technical  Assistance  Conference 

Subcommission   on    Employment   and    Economic   StabiUty: 

Fourth  Session. 
Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women:  Fourth  Session     .    .    . 

Statistical  Commission:  Fifth  Session 

Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East:  Committee 

on  Industry  Trade. 
Subcommission  on  Freedom  of  Information  and  of  the  Press: 

Fourth  Session. 
Economic    Commission   for    Asia   and   the   Far   East:  Sixth 
Session. 

Population  Commission:  Fifth  Session 

Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America:  Third  Session     .    . 

Economic  Commission  for  Europe:  Fifth  Session 

Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East:  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

Advisory  Council  for  Libya 

Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near 

East:  Advisory  Commission:  First  Session 

International  Law  Commission:  Second  Session 

Permanent  Central  Opium  Board:  55th  Session 

Narcotic  Drugs  Supervisory  Body:  34th  Session 

Trusteeship  Council:  Seventh  Session 

Architects,  Seventh  Pan  American  Congress  of 

ICAO  (International  Civil  Aviation  Organization) : 

Caribbean,    South    American    and    South    Atlantic    Frequency 
Meetings. 

Second  Caribbean  Regional  Air  Navigation  Meeting 

Southeast  Asia  Frequency  Meeting 

Legal  Committee:  Sixth  Session 

Assembly:  Fourth  Session 

Council:  Tenth  Session 

Ilo  (International  Labor  Organization) : 

Industrial  Committee  on  Chemicals:  Second  Session 

Migration,  Preliminary  Meeting  of  Representatives  of  Govern- 
ments and  Specialized  Agencies  on. 

Governing  Body:  112th  Session 

Thirty-third  International  Labor  Conference 

Milan  International  Trade  Fair 

Lyon  International  Fair 

•Tentative 


Dalat,  Indochina  . 

Geneva 

San  Jos6 

Cronulla,  Australia 

Rome 

Rio  de  Janeiro  .  . 
Rio  de  Janeiro  .    . 

Lake  Success .    .    . 

Geneva 

Lake  Success .  .  . 
Lake  Success .  .  . 
Calcutta 

Lake  Success .  .  . 
Lake  Success .    .    . 

Lake  Success  .  .  . 
Lake  Success  .  .  . 
Bangkok 

Montevideo    .    .    . 

Bangkok 

Lake  Success .  .  . 
Montevideo    .    .    . 

Geneva 

Bangkok*  .    .    .    . 

Geneva 

Geneva  

Geneva 

Geneva  

Geneva 

Lake  Success .  .  . 
Habana 

Habana  

Habana 

New  Delhi  .  .  . 
Montreal  .... 
Montreal  .... 
Montreal  .... 

Geneva  

Geneva 

Geneva  

Geneva 

Milan 

Lyon 


Apr.  3- 


Apr.  18- 

Apr.  17- 

Apr.  17- 

May  8- 

June  5- 

June  5- 

Apr.  3- 

Apr.  3- 

Apr.  10- 

Apr.  17- 

April 

April  or  May 

May  8*- 

Mav  8- 

May  8- 

May  9- 

Mav  15- 


May  16- 


May  22- 

May  29- 

May  29- 

M  ay- 

Apr.  4 

April  17 

June  5- 

June  14*- 

June  22- 

June 

Apr.  10- 

Apr.  11- 

Apr.  11- 

Apr.  18- 

May  30- 

May  30- 

May 

Apr.  11- 

Apr.  25- 

May  26- 

June  7- 

Apr.  12- 

Apr.  15- 

April  3,   ?950 
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Rhine,  Meeting  of  the  Central  Commission  for  Navigation  of  the    . 

Health  Congress  of  the  Royal  Sanitary  Institute 

South  Pacific  Conference:  First  Session 

Brussels  International  Fair 

Broadcasting    Conference,    Third    North    American    Regional: 
Second  Session. 

Sesquicentennial  Celebration,  National  Capital 

Cotton  Standards  Agreement  Meeting,  Universal 

Municipalities,    Third     Meeting    of    the     Inter-American     Con- 
gress of. 

Rubber  Study  Group:  Seventh  Session 

Who  (World  Health  Organization) : 

Third  World  Health  Assembly 

Executive  Board:  Sixth  Session 

Seed  Testing  Association,  Congress  of  the  International  .    .    .    . 

South  Pacific  Commission:  Fifth  Session 

Obstetrics  and  Gynecology,   Fourth  American  and  Third  Inter- 
national Congresses  on. 
UNESCO    (United   Nations   Educational,   Scientific  and   Cultural 
Organization) : 

Executive  Board:  20th  Session 

General  Conference:  Fifth  Session 

Seminar  on  Adult  Education 

Upu    (Universal    Postal    Union) :  Meeting  of  the  Executive  and 

Liaison  Committee. 
Cotton  Advisory  Committee,  International:  Ninth  Meeting.    .    .    . 

Canadian  International  Trade  Fair,  Third 

North  Atlantic  Council:  Fourth  Session 

Sanitary    Organization,    Pan    American:  Tenth    Meeting   of   the 

Executive  Committee. 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  International  Congress  for  Education  of  the  .    .    . 
Weights   and    Measures,    Biennial    Session    of   the    International 
Committee  on. 

Ornithological  Congress,  Tenth  International 

Electric  Systems,  International  Conference  on  Large  High  Ten- 
sion: Thirteenth  Biennial  Session. 

Housing  and  Town  Planning,  International  Congress  for 

Art,  25th  Biennial  Exhibition  of 

Caribbean  Commission:  Tenth  Meeting 

Dental  Schools,  Meeting  of  American  Association  of 


Strasbourg 

Eastbourne,  England  . 
Suva,  Fiji  Islands.    .    . 

Brussels 

United  States    .... 

Washington 

Washington 

New  Orleans 

Brussels 

Geneva 

Geneva 

Washington 

Suva,  Fiji  Islands.    .    . 
New  York  City     .    .    . 

Florence 

Florence 

Austria 

Montreux 

Washington 

Toronto 

The  Hague 

Washington 

Groningen,  Netherlands 
Sevres 

Upsala,  Sweden.    .    .    . 
Paris 

Europe 

Venice 

Martinique 

Toronto 


Apr.  18- 
Apr.  24-28 
Apr.  24- 
Apr.  29- 
April 

April 
May  1- 
May  1- 

May  2- 

May  7- 
May 
May  8- 
May  13- 
May  14- 


May  15- 
May  22- 
June  18- 
May  15- 

May  22- 

May  29- 

May- 

May- 

June  5- 
June  6- 

June  10- 
June  29- 

June 
June 
June 
June 


THE  CONGRESS 


Legislation 

Reports  To  Be  Made  To  Congress.  Letter  from  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  transmitting  a  list  of 
reports  which  it  is  the  duty  of  any  ofliccr  or  department 
to  make  to  Congress.  H.  Doc.  415,  81st  Cong.,  2d  sess. 
37  pp. 

Twenty-ninth  Report  to  Congress  On  Lend-Lease  Oper- 
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ations.  Message  from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
transmitting  the  twenty-ninth  report  to  the  Congress  on 
lend-lease  operations,  for  the  quarter  ending  June  30,  1949. 
Lend-Lease  Settlement  with  Etliiopia,  Final  Lend-Lease 
Payments  by  Dominican  Republic  and  Venezuela,  Patent 
Interchange  with  United  Kingdom,  Lend-Lease  Fiscal 
Operations  March  11, 1941,  through  June  30, 1949.  H.  Doc. 
436,  Slst  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  v,  41  pp. 

Twentieth  Quarterly  Report  to  Congress  on  Operations  of 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehahilitation  Administration. 
Message  from  the  President  of  the  United  States  trans- 
mitting ...  for  the  period  from  April  1,  1949,  througli 
June  30,  1949,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  267,  Seventy-eighth 
Congress.     H.  Doc.  437,  Slst  Cong.,  2d  se.ss.     2  pp. 

Report  Concerning  Retirement  and  Disal)ility  Fund. 
Foreign  Service.  Message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  . .  .  H.  Doc.  438,  Slst  Cong.,  2d  sess.    2  pp. 

Department  of  State  Bulletin 


PUBLICATIONS 


Recent  Releases 

For  sale  bi/  the  iSiipcnittcndeut  of  Documents,  Oovemment 
Printiny  O/flce.  Wasliiiigtoii  iii,  B.C.  Address  requests  di- 
rect to  the  Superintendent  of  Poeumcnts,  except  in  the  case 
of  free  publications,  which  man  be  obtained  from  the 
Department  of  Slate. 

Anthropological  Research  and  Investigation:  Cooperative 
Progrram  in  Mexico.  Treaties  aud  Other  International 
Acts  Series  11»U1.     Pub.  3G2«.     14  pp.     5^ 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico — 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes,  signed  at  Washington 
June  21.  l',)4!);  entered  into  force  June  21,  1949;  opera- 
tive retroactively  from  July  1,  1948.  And  Agree- 
ment— Effected  by  exchange  of  notes,  signed  at  Mexico 
December  4,  1943,  and  April  19,  1944;  entered  into 
force  April  19,  1944. 

Exchange  of  OSScial  Publications.  Treaties  and  Other  In- 
ternational  Acts    Series   1971.     I'ub.   3659.    3  pp.     Si*. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Denmark — 
Effected  by  exhange  of  notes,  signed  at  Copenhagen 
July  27  and  August  1, 1949 ;  entered  into  force  August 
1,  1949. 

United  States  Commission  for  Cultaral  Exchange  With 
Iran.  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series  1973. 
Pub.  3665.     11  pp.     5!?. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Iran. — 
Signed  at  Tehran  September  1,  1949;  entered  into 
force  September  1,  15H9. 

Transfer  of  Certain  Military  Reservations  to  the  Philip- 
pines. Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series  19^. 
Pub.  3070.    12  pp.    5«f. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  the  Re- 
public of  the  Philippines — Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes,  signed  at  Manila  May  14  and  16,  1949 ;  entered 
into  force  May  1(5,  1949,  operative  retroactively 
March  27,  1949. 

Communication  System:  Operation  and  Maintenance  of 
Land  Lines  Between  Edmonton,  Alberta,  and  Fairbanks, 
Alaska.  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series 
1966.    Pub.    3671.    5  pp.    5<t. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Canada — 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes,  signed  at  Washington 
March  1  and  31,  1948 ;  entered  into  force  March  31, 
1948. 

Health  and  Sanitation:  Cooperative  Program  in  Vene- 
zuela. Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series  1974. 
Pub.    3677.    8  pp.    5^. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Venezuela, 
extending  and  modifying  agreement  of  February  18, 
1943,  as  extended  and  modified — Effected  by  exchange 
of  notes,  signed  at  Caracas  March  4  and  9,  1949; 
entered  into  force  March  9,  1949,  operative  retro- 
actively from  June  30,  1948. 

Relief  Supplies  and  Packages  for  the  British/United 
States  Zone,  Free  Territory  of  Trieste:  Duty-Free  Entry 
Payment  of  Transportation  Charges.  Treaties  and  Other 
International  Acts  Series  1978.     Pub.     3681.     4  pp.     5(J. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  the  Brit- 


ish/United States  Zone,  Free  Territory  of  Trieste — 
Signed  at  Trieste  February  11,  1949;  entered  Into 
force  February  11,  1949. 

Air  Transport  Services.  Treaties  and  Other  International 
Acts  Series  1979.    Pub.    3683.    4  pp.    5^. 

Provisional  agreement  between  the  United  States  and 
Korea — Effected  by  exchange  of  notes,  signed  at 
Seoul  June  24  and  29,  1049;  entered  into  force  June 
29,  1949. 

Foreign  Service  List,  January  1,  1950.  Pub.  3689.  103  pp. 
30<;  a  copy  ;  $1.00  a  year  domestic,  $2  a  year  foreign. 

Lists  officers  in  the  American  Foreign  Service,  their 
classification,  assignments,  etc. 

Air  Transport  Services.  Treaties  and  Other  International 
Acts  Series  1983.    Pub.  3091.    8  pp.    5^. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Burma — 
Signed  at  Kangoou  September  28,  1949 ;  entered  into 
force  September  28,  1949. 

Information  for  Bearers  of  Passports,  January  1,  1950. 
Passport  Series  12.  Pub.  3703.  91  pp.  Limited  distribu- 
tion. 

Contains  facts  on  loss  of  nationality ;  status  of 
American  citizens  in  certain  countries  with  which 
naturalization  treaties  are  in  force ;  and  general 
information  on  passports. 

Passport  Visa  Fees.  Treaties  and  Other  International 
Acts  Series  1988.    Pub.  3700.    5  pp.    5^. 

Arrangement  between  the  United  States  and  Austria — 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes,  dated  at  Vienna  June 
10  and  28  and  July  12,  1949 ;  entered  into  force  July 
15,  1949. 

Questions  and  Answers  About  the  United  Nations.  Inter- 
national Organization  and  Conference  Series  III,  45.  Pub. 
3712.     28  pp.     Out  of  print. 

Questions  and  answers  concerning  the  status  and  de- 
velopment of  international  cooperation. 

The  Seal  of  the  Department  of  State.  Department  and 
Foreign  Service  11.  Pub.  3713.  3  pp.  [Buixetin  Re- 
print] .    Free. 

Article  by  Richard  S.  Patterson  giving  the  history  of 
the  seal  of  the  Department  of  State. 

Publications  on  Economics.    Pub.  3726.    4  pp.    Free. 

Lists  and  briefly  describes  available  Department  of 
State  publications  relating  to  economics ;  lists  area 
distribution  centers  for  these  publications. 

U.S.  National  Commission  UNESCO  News,  February 
1950.  Pub.  3733.  10  pp.  10<4  a  copy  ;  $1  a  year  domestic, 
$1.35  a  year  foreign. 

The  monthly  publication  of  the  United  States  National 
Commission  for  Unesco. 

Food  and  People.  International  Organization  and  Con- 
ference Series  IV.    Pub.    3736.    3  pp.    Free. 

Pamphlet  outlining  food  problem  as  a  major  topic 
(UNESCO  and  Fao)  for  group  study  and  discussion. 

Crisis  in  Asia — An   Examination  of  U.S.  Policy.     Far 

Eastern  Series,  32.  Pub.  3747.  8  pp.  Free.  [Buixetin 
Reprint] 

Remarks  by  Secretary  Acheson  made  before  the  Na- 
tional Press  Club,  Washington,  D.C.,  on  January  12, 
1950  concerning  the  relations  of  the  peoples  of  tlie 
United  States  and  tlie  peoples  of  Asia  in  the  light  of 
their  emerging  independence. 
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of  the  Department,  as  well  as  special 
articles  on  various  phases  of  inter- 
national affairs  and  the  functions  of 
the  Department.  Information  is  in- 
cluded concerning  treaties  and  in- 
ternational agreements  to  which  the 
United  States  is  or  may  become  a 
party  and  treaties  of  general  inter- 
national interest. 

Publications  of  the  Department,  05 
well  an  legislatit>e  material  in  the  field 
of  internatioruil  relations,  are  listed 
currently. 
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ALLIED  WATCH  ON  THE  RHINE 


by  Haynes  Mahoney^  Staff  Writer 

Public  Relations  Division,  Office  of  Public  Affairs,  HICOG 


On  the  last  three  Thursdays  of  each  month,  the 
United  States  High  Commissioner  for  Germany, 
John  J.  McCloy,  and  his  British  and  French 
counterparts,  General  Sir  Brian  H.  Robertson  and 
Andre  Frangois-Poncet,  flanked  by  a  score  of  their 
advisei-s  and  expei-ts,  gather  around  a  large  cir- 
cular table  in  the  softlj--lit  "Marble  Room"  of  a 
mountaintop  hotel  overlooking  the  Rhine.  When 
they  open  discussion  on  the  first  point  of  their 
agenda,  they  set  in  motion  the  highest  Allied  au- 
thority in  western  Germany. 

The  three  high  commissioners,  their  deputies, 
advisers  and  more  than  100  secretariat  personnel 
of  the  three  countries,  form  the  Allied  High  Com- 
mission for  Germany.  A  complex  organization 
which  overflows  the  five  stories,  the  annex  and 
garage  of  the  Petersberg  hotel,  the  High  Commis- 
sion (HICOM)  must  consolidate  the  policies  of 
the  three  occupying  powers  with  due  consideration 
to  the  views  of  the  German  federal  government 
and  the  changing  conditions  in  Germany  as  re- 
ported through  the  field  organization  of  each  high 
commissioner.  It  must  finally  produce  the  Allied 
legislation  and  guidance  to  the  German  federal 
and  state  governments  necessary  to  carrying  out 
the  terms  of  the  Occupation  Statute. 

Sj"mbolic  of  its  supreme  authority.  High  Com- 
mission headquarters  in  the  rambling  white 
Petersberg  is  visible  for  miles  up  and  down  the 
Rhine  valley.  From  its  roof  fly  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  French  Tricoleur  and  British  Union  Jack, 


'  Reprinted   from   Information  Bunetin,   OflBce  of   the 
High  Commissioner  for  Germany,  Mar.  1950,  p.  7. 


with  the  colors  of  the  high  commissioner  serving 
as  chairman  for  the  month  on  the  middle  staff. 

Built  in  1886,  the  Petersberg  was  formerly  an 
exclusive  resort  for  many  distinguished  and 
wealthy  travelers  of  the  world.  It  is  now  devoted 
exclusively  to  tripartite  operations.  Its  bedrooms, 
lounges  and  dining  rooms  have  been  converted 
into  conference  rooms  and  offices  for  the  high 
commissioners,  their  advisers  and  the  Allied  Gen- 
eral Secretariat  staff. 

The  federal  German  capitol  is  located  a  few 
miles  down  the  river  at  Bonn,  and  the  area  around 
Bonn  and  the  Petersberg  is  an  international  en- 
clave administered  jointly  by  the  three  Occupa- 
tion Powers.  Each  high  commissioner  maintains 
a  separate  headquarters  nearby — the  British  at 
Wahn  a  few  miles  to  the  north,  the  French  in  a 
former  hotel  in  Dreesen,  across  the  Rhine  from  the 
Petersberg,  while  the  Americans  have  renovated 
a  large  residential  building  in  the  nearby  village 
of  Mehlem. 

The  meetings  of  the  three  high  commissioners 
represent  the  fruition  of  Allied  policy  towards 
Germany  established  nearly  two  years  ago  in  Lon- 
don. In  the  winter  and  spring  of  1948,  the  for- 
eign ministers  of  America,  Britain,  France  and  the 
Benelux  countries  met  in  the  British  capital  to 
decide  what  should  be  done  about  Germany.  The 
country  was  stagnating  economically  and  creating 
new  financial  burdens  on  the  occupying  powers. 
Miserable  living  conditions  were  threatening 
democratic  trends  which  it  was  hoped  would  take 
root  in  the  ruins  of  the  Third  Reich. 

The  principal  reason  for  tiiis  dangerous  situa- 
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tion  was  the  breakdown  of  four  power  control  due 
to  Soviet  intransigence.  The  Russians  had  re- 
fused to  join  with  the  Western  Powers  in  treat- 
ing the  country  as  an  economic  unit;  they  had 
ballfed  at  currency  reform,  had  turned  down  pro- 
posals for  free  elections  of  a  new  German  govern- 
ment, in  short,  had  completely  obstructed  the 
movement  to  unify  Germany  except  under  their 
own  terms,  which  would  mean  Communist  domi- 
nation of  the  country. 

At  London  the  foreign  ministers  agreed,  and 
their  governments  approved,  a  new  and  more  con- 
structive policy  for  at  least  the  two-thirds  of 
Germany  which  lay  outside  of  the  Iron  Curtain. 
It  was  decided  that  the  three  western  zones  would 
be  unified  as  a  federal  republic  with  a  democratic 
government  until  such  time  as  a  way  could  be 
found  to  bring  the  eastern  zone  into  the  federation. 
At  the  same  time,  to  provide  security  for  western 
Europe,  an  International  Authority  was  proposed 
for  the  Ruhr,  industrial  heart  of  Germany,  in 
which  the  Western  Powers,  Benelux  countries  and 
Federal  Republic  would  participate. 

As  the  first  step,  a  drastic  curren,cy  reform  was 
effected  in  the  three  western  zones  in  June  1948, 
which  gave  the  economy  a  tremendous  lift  toward 
recovery.  This  resulted  in  the  blockade  of  Berlin 
by  the  Soviets  and  the  Allied  counter-blockade  of 
eastern  Germany.  While  the  Anglo-American 
airlift  was  defeating  Russian  efforts  to  freeze  the 
Western  Powers  out  of  Berlin,  the  western  Ger- 
man states  convened  a  constitutional  assembly  in 
Bonn.  The  "Basic  Law"  or  constitution  for  the 
federation  was  drafted  during  the  course  of  six 
months  and  ratified  by  the  German  states  in  the 
summer  of  1949.  In  August  democratic  elections 
were  held  and  on  Sept.  21  the  government  of  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  was  installed. 

On  the  same  date  Military  Government  was 
ended,  the  Allied  High  Commission  was  activated, 
and  the  Occuiiation  Statute  came  into  force.  De- 
veloped by  the  three  Western  Powers  while  the 
federal  constitution  was  being  drafted,  the  Occu- 
pation Statute  became  the  basic  charter  for  Allied 
operations  in  Germany,  defining  the  powers  of  the 
Occupation  Authorities  vis-a-vis  those  of  the  fed- 
eral government.  It  gi'anted  the  Germans  more 
independence  and  responsibility  for  their  own 
affairs  than  they  had  had  since  the  end  of  the  war. 

Basically,  the  statute  allows  the  federal  govern- 
ment full  authority  over  all  domestic  affairs,  with 
a  few  exceptions  in  so-called  reserved  fields,  pri- 


marily with  respect  to  disarmament,  reparations, 
decartelization  and  respect  for  the  Basic  Law  and 
state  constitutions.  The  Occupation  Powers  re- 
tain the  authority  to  supervise  western  German 
foreign  relations,  foreign  trade  and  internal  eco- 
nomic activities  to  the  extent  necessary  to  assure, 
the  best  utilization  of  German  resources  with  a 
minimum  of  external  assistance. 

The  High  Commission  also  has  the  right  to  dis- 
approve federal  or  state  legislation  within  21  days 
after  its  transmittal  to  the  Occupation  Authorities, 
and  to  intervene  if  necessary  to  preserve  security 
or  democratic  government  or  in  pursuance  of  in- 
ternational obligations. 

To  implement  the  Occupation  Statute,  the  Allied 
High  Commission  is  organized  to  provide  for  uni- 
form Allied  pplicy  in  all  three  zones  of  western 
Germany.  At  its  head  is  the  Coimcil,  comprised 
of  the  three  High  Commissioners  or,  in  their  ab- 
sence, their  deputies,  Maj.  Gen.  George  P.  Hays 
(U.  S.),  Christopher  E.  Steel  (British)  and  Ar- 
mand  Berard  (French). 

The  High  Commissioners  and  their  deputies 
have  a  rich  and  varied  background  in  government, 
diplomacy  and  German  affairs.  United  States 
High  Commissioner  McCloy  was  assigned  to  im- 
cover  German  responsibility  for  the  famous  "Black 
Tom"  explosion  during  World  War  I,  becoming 
an  authority  on  German  espionage  and  sabotage- 
Having  served  as  assistant  secretary  of  war,  he 
came  to  his  position  in  Germany  from  the  presi- 
dency of  the  World  Bank. 

General  Robertson,  Britain's  high  commissioner, 
had  served  as  British  military  governor  for  Ger- 
many for  two  years  prior  to  his  present  appoint- 
ment. 

A  career  diplomat,  Mr.  Frangois-Poncet  had 
been  France's  ambassador  to  Germany  before  the 
war,  now  serves  as  France's  highest  authority  on 
the  High  Commission. 

From  command  of  the  wartime  10th  Mountain 
Division  which  fought  its  way  up  through  Ital}', 
General  Hays  assumed  in  1947  the  job  of  deputy 
military  governor  under  Gen.  Lucius  D.  Clay,  and 
now  serves  as  Deputy  United  States  High  Com- 
missioner. His  British  counterpart,  Christopher 
Steel,  brings  with  him  a  background  as  British 
political  adviser  to  SHAEF  in  1945,  and  as  polit- 
ical adviser  to  the  British  Military  Government 
in  1947.  French  Deputy  High  Commissioner 
Berard  is,  like  his  chief,  a  long-time  diplomat  who 
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had  five  years'  service  in  Berlin  during  the  early 
1930's. 

■    Beneath  the  Council  are  nine  permanent  tri- 
partite commissionei"s  in  the  respective  fields. 

The  deputies  sit  as  the  General  Committee  to 
consider  procedural  and  administrative  business 
of  the  High  Commission  and  to  deal  with  matters 
not  falling  specifically  to  the  other  committees.  In 
some  instances,  the  General  Conmiittee,  rather  than 
the  Council,  is  asked  to  resolve  disagi'eements  aris- 
ing in  the  other  conunittees. 

The  Political  Affairs  Committee,  consisting  of 
the  three  political  advisers,  is  concerned  with  all 
political  and  foreign  affaii-s  of  the  German  federal 
and  state  governments  coming  witliin  the  com- 
petence of  the  Council. 

A  Foreign  Trade  and  Exchange  Committee, 
comprised  of  the  economic  and  finance  advisers, 
guides  the  foreign  trade  policies  of  the  German 
authorities. 

The  committee  members  are  automatically  di- 
rectors of  the  Joint  Export-Import  Agency  until 
its  liquidation. 

The  Economics  Committee,  comprised  of  the 
economic  advisers,  observes  German  economic  pol- 
icies and  advises  the  Council  in  exercising  its  re- 
served powers  in  this  field,  including  decarteliza- 
tion  and  deconcentration  of  German  industry. 

The  three  finance  advisers  form  the  Finance 
Committee,  which  observes  German  financial  pol- 
icies and  advises  the  Council  in  exercising  its  pow- 
ers under  the  Occupation  Statute  in  this  field. 

The  Law  Committee,  comprised  of  the  legal 
advisers,  provides  the  Coimcil  and  its  committees 
with  advice  on  legal  and  judicial  affairs  arising 
out  of  the  work  of  the  High  Commission. 

A  Special  Committee  for  the  Review  of  German 
Legislation  (both  federal  and  state)  is  comprised 
of  representatives  of  the  legal  and  political  staffs 
of  the  high  commissioners.  This  committee  must 
review  all  German  legislation  in  sufficient  time  so 
that  final  action  can  be  taken  within  21  days  of  its 
receipt  from  the  German  authorities.  If  disap- 
proval is  recommended,  the  Council  itself  must 
make  the  decision. 

A  ninth  agency,  the  Military  Security  Board, 
handles  all  maters  of  demilitarization,  disarma- 
ment, and  prohibitions  and  limitations  on  industry 
and  scientific  research.  This  agency,  currently  lo- 
cated in  Berlin,  is  scheduled  to  move  to  Coblenz 
this  spring. 

The  High  Commission  charter  also  provides  for 


the  formation  of  subcommittees  and  subordinate 
agencies,  usually  concerned  with  more  specific 
fields  under  the  permanent  committees. 

Currently  there  are  about  25  of  these  subordinate 
agencies,  such  as  the  Coal  and  Steel  Control 
Groups  which  report  through  the  Economics  Com- 
mittee, the  Combined  Travel  Board  and  an  Infor- 
mation and  Cultural  Affairs  Subcommittee  under 
the  Political  Committee,  the  Public  Safety  Sub- 
committee, the  Civil  Aviation  Board  under  the 
General  Committee,  and  so  on. 

Holding  the  key  to  smootli  operation  of  the  High 
Commission  is  the  Allied  General  Secretariat,  a 
three-power  body  which  receives  and  dispatches 
all  couununications  for  the  High  Commission,  pre- 
pares agendas,  keeps  minutes,  provides  briefs  and 
background  material  to  the  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil and  committees,  and  acts  as  the  channel  of 
communications  between  the  High  Commission, 
the  German  federal  government,  the  state  com- 
missioners,- and  all  outside  agencies. 

The  Secretariat  consists  of  the  three  national 
secretaries  and  their  staffs.  Joseph  E.  Slater,  the 
United  States  secretary,  had  previously  served  as 
secretary  of  OMGUS'  Economics  Division  and  as- 
sistant United  States  secretary  with  the  Allied 
Control  Council  in  Berlin  and  also  with  the  United 
Nations  planning  staff.  Leo  Handley-Derry,  the 
British  secretary,  had  been  secretary  of  the  Bi- 
zonal Delegation  to  the  Oeec  in  Paris.  Lt.  Col. 
G.  P.  Glain,  the  French  secretary,  had  been  French 
secretary  with  the  Allied  Control  Council. 

These  three  take  turns  discharging  the  duties  of 
secretary-general  as  the  chairmanship  of  the  Coun- 
cil rotates  monthly.  Apart  from  their  duties  in 
servicing  tripartite  meetings,  their  primary  re- 
sponsibility is  to  coordinate  among  themselves  and 
with  their  national  elements  every  communication 
issued  in  the  name  of  the  Allied  High  Commission. 
This,  of  course,  involves  work  in  the  French  and 
English  languages  on  all  papers  and  in  German 
as  well  on  those  received  from  or  destined  for 
German  agencies. 

The  Secretariat  includes  also  a  Liaison  and 
Protocol  Section,  an  Allied  Central  Statistical  Of- 
fice and  a  tripartite  archivist. 

Most  of  the  work  of  the  High  Commission  is 
referred  first  to  the  appropriate  committee  or  sub- 


'  The  official  term  is  "Land  Commissioners,"  but  to  avoid 
confusion  with  the  American  word  meaning  Earth,  the 
German  "Land"  is  translated  in  this  article  to  "State." 
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committee  for  preliminary  discussion.  Often 
these  subordinate  agencies  reach  complete  agree- 
ment and  the  decision  is  referred  to  the  Council 
only  for  formal  review  and  official  promulgation. 
In  less  important  matters  the  committee  them- 
selves may  communicate  their  decisions  directly 
to  the  federal  government  or  state  commissioner 
concerned. 

In  cases  of  disagreement  on  the  committee  level 
the  subject  is  passed  on  to  the  General  Committee 
or  to  the  Council  with  a  statement  of  the  positions 
of  the  three  powers.  Usually  the  high  commis- 
sioners, with  their  broader  authority  to  modify 
policy,  arrive  at  agreement.  The  majority  rule 
applies  on  voting  except  that  amendments  to  the 
Basic  Law  must  be  approved  by  unanimous  agree- 
ment. A  dissenting  member  of  the  Council  may, 
however,  appeal  a  decision  to  liis  government  in 
certain  fields. 

In  addition  to  tlie  formal  Council  meetings  on 
Thursdays,  the  high  commissioners  often  convene 
for  informal  sessions  and  also  meet  frequently 
with  the  German  chancellor.  Committees  and  sub- 
committees are  usually  in  weekly  session  while  the 
United  States,  British  and  French  heads  of  the 
Secretariat  confer  at  least  daily  and  on  many  oc- 
casions have  several  separate  meetings  daily  to 
direct  the  complicated  operations  of  their 
organization. 

Thus  some  200  American,  British  and  French 
officials  are  associated  weekly  in  the  conferences 
and  meetings  necessary  to  exercising  efficient  and 
continuous  tripartite  control  of  western  Germany. 
Members  of  the  federal  cabinet  and  other  German 
ex^oerts  are  consulted  from  time  to  time  either  for- 
mally or  informally. 

Illustrative  of  the  activity  of  the  Allied  High 
Commission  is  the  fact  that  283  meetings  took 
place  in  the  first  three  months,  exclusive  of  Mili- 
tary Security  Board  and  Secretariat  meetings. 

In  this  manner  the  major  Allied  policies  in 
western  Germany  are  established  by  the  High 
Commission  and  carried  out  uniformly  through- 
out the  three  occupation  zones.  The  zones  remain 
important  primarily  as  areas  of  responsibility  of 
the  respective  high  commissioners  and  for  the  lo- 
cation of  occupation  troops.  Each  high  commis- 
sioner is  authorized  under  the  Charter  to  take 
unilateral  action  only  in  a  few  reserved  fields,  such 
as :  maintenance  of  law  and  order  if  German  au- 
thorities are  unable  to  do  so;  protection  of  the 
prestige  and  security  of  the  Occupation  Forces; 


operation  of  Allied  courts  and  care  of  prisoners 
sentenced  by  them.  Even  in  these  fields,  the  high 
commissioner  is  required  to  coordinate  his  policies 
in  so  far  as  possible  with  those  of  the  other  high 
commissioners. 

Significantly,  the  High  Commission  charter 
states  that  the  High  Commission  will  be  repre- 
sented in  each  state  of  the  western  zones  by  an 
Allied  state  commissioner  who  shall  be  solely  re- 
sponsible to  the  Council  for  insuring  due  compli- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  German  state  authorities 
with  the  Coimcil's  decisions  and  directives.  In 
effect,  this  makes  the  state  commissioner  accounta- 
ble to  the  Council  for  all  tripartite  matters  in  his 
state,  rather  than  resjionsible  only  to  his  own  high 
commissioner. 

As  a  further  quarantee  of  uniform  tripartite  op- 
erations in  the  three  zones,  each  high  commissioner 
is  authorized  to  delegate  state  observers  with  small 
staffs  to  state  commissioners  of  the  other  two  zones 
for  consultation  and  advice. 

The  first  few  months  of  Allied  High  Commis- 
sion operations  have  been  arduous  and  difficult.  A 
great  amount  of  Military  Government  legislation 
had  to  be  reviewed  and  extended  or  dropped; 
policies  under  the  Occupation  Statute  had  to  be 
defined ;  new  procedures,  the  authority  and  respon- 
sibilities of  the  state  commissioners,  the  transfer 
of  most  JEIA  functions  to  the  federal  government, 
the  establislunent  of  occupation  costs  budget  and 
a  host  of  other  problems  incident  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  new  civilian  control  of  Germany  con- 
fronted the  Allied  High  Commission  during  its 
first  months. 

In  addition  to  the  routine  current  activities 
there  were  such  important  problems  as  the  review 
of  federal  and  state  legislation,  the  authorization 
of  the  federal  government  to  join  international 
organizations;  the  accreditation  of  foreign  mis- 
sions; consideration  of  numerous  petitions  from 
the  federal  government  on  dismantling  and  other 
questions,  and  so  on. 

Several  particularly  urgent  problems  have  also 
confronted  the  High  Commission  which  required 
night  sessions  and  frequent  contact  with  Washing- 
ton, London  and  Paris  for  policy  guidance.  One 
of  those  was  the  revaluation  of  the  Deutsche  mark, 
and  anotlier  was  the  conduct  of  negotiations  with 
Dr.  Konrad  Adenauer,  federal  chancellor,  in  car- 
rying out  the  foreign  ministers'  agi-eements  in 
Paris  during  November.  Tlie  latter  subsequently 
resulted  in  the  Petersberg  Protocol  of  Nov.  22. 
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This  agreement  is  a  nianifestation  of  the  new 
spirit  of  occupation  policies  which  is  beginning  to 
be  felt  uniformly  throughout  the  Feileral  Republic. 
The  old  emphasis  on  restriction  and  control  is  now 
being  relaxed  and  replaced  by  the  positive  policy 
of  aiding  tJermany  to  earn  a  respected  place  among 
the  democratic  nations. 

In  accordance  with  its  pledge,  the  Federal  Re- 
jmblic  lias  now  joined  the  International  Authority 
for  the  Ruhr.  It  has  agreed  to  cooperate  with  the 
Military  Security  Board,  to  liberalize  the  structure 
of  government  and  to  guard  against  any  revival  of 
totalitarianism.  These  security  guaranties  should 
serve  to  calm  European  fears  and  give  the  high 
commissioners  greater  latitude  in  aiding  Ger- 
maTiy's  reconstruction  and  further  extending  the 
authority  of  the  federal  government. 

The  Allies  are  to  permit  the  re-establishment  of 
consular  and  commercial  relations  with  other  na- 
tions, and  plans  are  already  proceeding  for  the 
immediate  establishment  of  such  consulates  in  the 
United  States,  the  United  Kingdom  and  France. 

The  participation  of  Germany  in  international 
organizations  through  which  she  can  contribute  to 
the  general  welfare  are  also  to  he  promoted.  Al- 
ready within  recent  weeks  the  High  Commission 
has  allowed  Germany  to  join  the  Organization  for 
European  Economic  Cooperation  (Oeec),  the 
European  Customs  Union  Study  Group,  to  attend 
certain  International  Labor  Organizations  (Ilo) 


conferences,  and  to  consummate  a  bilateral  agree- 
ment on  ECA  aid  with  the  United  States  govern- 
ment. Negotiations  are  also  going  forward  with 
regard  to  membership  in  several  other  interna- 
tional organizations. 

Internally,  most  of  the  controls  over  press,  poli- 
tics, education,  labor  and  economics  have  been  re- 
laxed. After  a  year  the  Occupation  Statute  will 
be  revised  to  determine  what  further  authority  may 
be  extended  to  the  federal  government. 

When  the  high  commissionei's  meet  in  the  lofty 
Petersberg  to  render  decisions  and  to  issue  instruc- 
tions implementing  the  neve  constructive  policies, 
they  are  not  conducting  an  "ivory  tower"  opera- 
tion. Through  their  field  officers,  state  commis- 
sions and  headquarters  staffs,  tlie  high  commis- 
sioners will  observe  the  political  and  economic 
progress  of  the  Federal  Republic  during  the  com- 
ing year.  Western  Germany  must  prove  its  al- 
legiance to  democratic  principles  and  its  sincerity 
in  contributing  to  the  recovery  of  Europe. 

From  the  windows  of  their  offices  on  the  second 
floor  of  the  Petersberg,  the  three  Allied  leaders  can 
look  down  on  the  broad  reaches  of  the  Rhine  1,000 
feet  below.  In  effect  they  have  mounted  a  new 
watch  on  the  Rhine — a  cautions  but  hopeful 
watch — with  the  objective  that  no  military  invader 
or  foreign  occupier  will  ever  have  to  maintain  vigil 
here  again. 


THE  CONGRESS 


Legislation 

International  Wheat  Agreement  Act  of  1949.  H.  Kept. 
1395,  81st  Cong.,  1st  sess.     8  pp. 

Printing  as  a  Document,  a  Manuscript  Entitled  "A 
Decade  of  American  Foreign  Policy :  Basic  Documents, 
1941-49,"  Relating  to  American  International  Relations. 
H.  Rept.  14.56,  81st  Cong.,  1st  sess.     1  p. 

Settlement  of  Certain  Finnish  Claims.  H.  Rept.  1457, 
81st  Cong.,  1st  sess.     20  pp. 

Authorizing  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  To 
Have  Printed  .")0,000  Copies  of  Senate  Repart  1169.  H. 
Rept.  14C4.  81st  Cong.,  1st  sess.     1  p. 

S.vnthetic  Rubber.  Message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  transmitting  synthetic  rubber  recommenda- 
tions of  the  President,  together  with  a  report  on  main- 
tenance of  the  synthetic  rubber  industry  in  the  United 
States  and  disposal  of  government-owned  syntlietic  rubber 
facilities  from  the  Assistant  to  the  President.  H.  Doc.  448, 
.Slst  Cong..  2d  sess.     iii,  121  pp. 


Second  Annual  Report  for  the  Philippine  Alien  Property 
Administration.  Message  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  transmitting  the  .second  annual  report  for  the 
Philippine  Alien  Property  Administration  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1948.  H.  Doc.  449,  81st  Cong.,  2d  sess. 
V,  69  pp. 

Supplemental  Estimates  of  Appropriation  and  Public 
Debt  Authorization  for  Various  Agencies  in  the  Executive 
Branch  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Communication 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States  transmitting  .  .  . 
H.  Doc.  457,  81st  Cong.,  2d  sess.     9  pp. 

Contribution  by  the  United  States  to  the  United  Nations 
Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the 
Near  East.  Communication  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  transmitting  .  .  .  H.  Doc.  459,  81st  Cong., 
2d  sess.     3  pp. 

Report  of  the  Air  Coordinating  Committee.  Message 
from  the  President  of  tlie  United  States  transmitting  the 
annual  report  of  the  Air  Coordinating  Committee  for  the 
calendar  year  1949.  H.  Doc.  476,  81st  Cong.,  2d  sess. 
v,  IS  pp. 

Estimate  of  .Appropriation,  in  Form  of  an  Amendment 
to  the  Budget,  for  Expenses  of  the  European  Recovery 
Program.  Communication  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  transmitting  estimate  of  appropriation  for 
the  fiscal  year  1951,  in  the  amount  of  $2,950,000,000  .  .  . 
H.  Doc.  479,  81st  Cong.,  2d  sess.     3  pp. 

Suspension  of  Deportation  of  Certain  Aliens.  H.  Rept. 
1542,  81st  Cong.,  2d  se.ss.  [To  Accompany  S.  Con.  Res.  34] 
2  pp. 
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Aid  to  Underdeveloped  Areas  As  Measure  of  National  Security 


Statement  hy  Secretary  Acheson  ^ 


]Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Committee: 
I  am  glad  to  have  this  chance  to  discuss  with  you 
the  legislation  entitled  an  "Act  for  International 
Development." 

Four  Courses  of  Action 

This  proposed  measure  is  the  underlying  legis- 
lative authority  for  carrying  out  a  progi-am  to 
assist  tlie  people  of  the  underdeveloped  areas  of 
the  world  in  their  efforts  to  develop  their  economic 
resources.  It  is  an  integi'al  part  of  a  general  pro- 
gram outlined  by  the  President  as  a  basis  for  as- 
suring peace  and  personal  freedom  in  the  world. 
This  program  contained  four  interrelated  courses 
of  action.  The  first  course  is  the  continuing  of 
our  unfaltering  support  of  the  United  Nations  and 
its  related  agencies.  The  second  course  is  the  con- 
tinuing of  our  programs  for  world  economic  recov- 
ery. The  third  is  the  strengthening  of  freedom- 
loving  nations  against  tlie  dangers  of  aggi'ession 
by  providing  military  advice,  and  equipment  to 
those  nations  which  will  cooperate  with  us  in  the 
maintenance  of  peace  and  security.  The  fourth 
course  of  action  is  the  program  which  you  are  now 
considering.  It  involves  making  available  to 
peace-loving  peoples  the  benefits  of  our  technical 
knowledge  and  skills.  It  also  involves  coopera- 
tion with  other  free  nations  in  fostering  capital 
investment  in  areas  needing  development.  Its 
aim  is  to  help  the  free  peoples  of  the  world 
through  their  own  efforts  to  produce  the  things 
they  need  for  a  decent  life. 

The  legislation  before  you  is  the  product  of  more 
than  a  year  of  careful  study  in  which  43  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government  have  participated.  It 
is  the  product  also  of  consultation  with  interested 
members  of  the  Congress  and  with  leading  mem- 
bers of  business  and  labor  and  scientific  groups.     I 

'  Made  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions on  the  Point  4  legislation  on  Mar.  30,  1950,  and  re- 
leased to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 


would  say  that  it  represents  the  best  combined 
judgment  of  all  who  were  concerned  in  shaping  it. 

As  you  know,  this  legislation  does  two  things : 
It  establishes  the  objectives  and  the  broad  policy 
to  guide  the  whole  program  of  American  aid  to 
underdeveloped  areas,  and  it  authorizes  the  Presi- 
dent to  carry  out  that  part  of  the  program  dealing 
with  technical  cooperation. 

As  this  Committee  well  knows,  the  activities  px'o- 
posed  are  not  new.  For  many  years  Americans 
have  been  sharing  technical  skills  with  other 
peoples  and  investing  their  capital  abroad.  This 
is  part  of  the  American  experience.  It  is  in  the 
American  tradition. 

Wliy,  then,  did  the  President  propose  to  raise 
these  activities  to  the  level  of  a  national  policy  and 
a  great  national  enterprise?  Why  did  he  single 
out  this  policy  and  this  enterprise  as  one  of  the 
four  cardinal  aims  of  American  foreign  policy? 

Only  by  answering  these  questions  can  we,  in 
my  opinion,  appreciate  the  overriding  importance 
of  the  legislation  that  is  before  you. 

Today,  democracy  is  on  trial  for  its  life.  The 
free  way  of  life  is  under  attack  in  every  part  of 
the  world,  including  those  areas  of  the  world  which 
we  call  "underdeveloped." 

These  areas  include  parts  of  Latin  America, 
Africa,  the  Middle  East,  and  the  Far  East  where 
two-thirds  of  the  world's  people  live,  many  of  them 
in  the  shadow  of  hunger,  poverty,  and  disease. 

Increasing  numbers  of  these  peojile  no  longer 
accept  poverty  as  an  inevitable  fact  of  life.  They 
are  becoming  aware  of  the  gap  between  their  living 
standards  and  those  in  the  more  highly  developed 
countries.  They  are  looking  for  a  way  out  of  their 
misery.  They  are  not  concerned  with  abstract 
ideas  of  democracy  or  communism.  They  are  in- 
terested in  practical  solutions  to  their  problems  in 
terms  of  food,  shelter,  and  a  decent  livelihood. 
When  the  Communists  offer  quick  and  easy  reme- 
dies for  all  (heir  ills,  they  make  a  strong  appeal  to 
these  people. 
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Basis  of  Security 

These  are  the  facts  we  must  face.  What  do 
thev  mean  to  our  national  security  ?  To  the  peace 
and  well-beinj;  and  freedom  of  the  American 
people,  in  short,  to  the  fundamental  aims  of  our 
foreign  policy? 

We  are  spending  billions  for  militai'v  defense — 
as  we  must.  We  are  spending  other  billions  for 
economic  reconstruction  in  Europe  and  vital  points 
in  the  Far  East — as  we  must.  We  are  organizing 
joint  defense  through  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
and  the  Military  Assistance  Program.  We  are 
organizing  joint  action  to  remove  trade  barriers 
through  tariff  and  reciprocal  trade  agreements  and 
through  the  International  Trade  Organization. 
We  are  attempting  to  remove  the  causes  of  interna- 
tional friction  and  misunderstanding  by  playing 
an  active  role  in  the  United  Nations. 

All  the  things  we  do  are,  in  the  last  analysis, 
measures  of  national  securit}' — the  broadest  kind 
of  security  for  our  free  and  democratic  way  of 
life. 

This  legislation  that  is  before  you,  this  "Act  for 
International  Development"  has  the  same  broad 
purpose.  In  a  very  real  sense,  it  is  a  security 
measure.  And  as  a  security  measure,  it  is  an 
essential  arm  of  our  foreign  policy.  For  our  mili- 
tary and  economic  security  is  vitally  dependent  on 
the  economic  security  of  other  peoples. 

But  our  foreign  policy  is  not  based  on  security 
alone.  We  have  never  been  satisfied  merely  to 
resist  a  threat — of  communism  or  any  other  "ism." 
Our  policy  is  broader  than  this.  It  is  essentially 
constructive.  It  is  based  on  the  assumption  that, 
in  the  world  today,  our  own  welfare  is  closely  re- 
lated to  that  of  other  peoples.  We  can  participate 
in  this  kind  of  a  program  because  it  serves  both 
the  interest  of  other  peoples  and  our  own  interest 
as  well. 

Economic  development  will  bring  us  certain 
practical  material  benefits.  It  will  open  up  new 
sources  of  materials  and  goods  we  need,  and  new 
markets  for  the  products  of  our  farms  and  fac- 
tories. Our  friends  in  Europe,  who  depend  far 
more  than  we  do  on  foreign  goods  and  markets, 
will  benefit  in  similar  ways.  The  volume  of  world 
trade  will  inevitably  expand. 

And  finally,  the  peoples  of  the  underdeveloped 
areas  will  begin  to  see  new  opportunities  for  a 
better  life,  and  they  will  associate  those  oppor- 
tunities in  their  minds  with  the  helping  hand  of 
the  American  people.  Even  more  important,  they 
will  associate  economic  progress  with  an  approach 
to  the  problems  of  daily  life  that  preserves  and  en- 
larges the  initiative,  dignity,  and  freedom  of  the 
individual. 

The  bill  now  before  you  establishes  economic 
development  of  underdeveloped  areas  for  the  first 
time  as  a  national  policy.  Its  purpose  is  to  en- 
courage the  exchange  of  technical  skills  and  pro- 
mote the  flow  of  private  investment  capital  where 
these  skills  and  capital  can  help  to  raise  standards 


of  living,  create  new  wealth,  increase  productivity, 
and  expand  purchasing  power. 

There  are  other  conditions.  American  aid  will 
be  furnished  only  where  it  contributes  to  the 
development  of  a  balanced  economy.  It  may  go 
only  where  it  is  actually  needed,  and  where  the 
country  receiving  it  cannot  provide  skills  and 
capital  for  itself. 

Most  of  the  capital  needed  for  economic  devel- 
opment must  come  from  the  underdeveloped  areas 
themselves.  However,  foreign  capital  will  be 
needed  from  three  main  sources :  from  private  in- 
vestors, from  the  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development,  and  from  the  Export- 
Import  Bank.  The  latter  two  should  supplement, 
not  compete  with  private  capital.  They  should 
finance  projects,  such  as  transportation  and  irri- 
gation, wliich  are  foundations  for  economic  de- 
velopment and  which  are  not  ordinarily  attrac- 
tive to  i^rivate  investment.  We  put  primary  em- 
phasis, however,  on  the  need  for  stimulating  an 
expansion  of  private  investment  not  only  to  pro- 
vide capital  but  also  to  provide  the  technical  and 
managerial  skills  that  come  with  capital. 


Confldence  for  Capital  Investment 

On  the  subject  of  capital  investment,  the  bill 
makes  some  important  findings.  It  recognizes  that 
if  investment  is  to  do  its  job,  the  people  of  these 
underdeveloped  areas  must  have  confidence  that 
foreign  investors  will  not  squander  their  natural 
resources,  will  pay  taxes,  will  obey  the  local  laws, 
and  will  provide  decent  wages  and  working  con- 
ditions. 

At  the  same  time,  it  recognizes  the  fact  that 
investors  must  have  confidence  that  their  property 
will  not  be  confiscated  without  fair  compensation, 
that  they  can  take  their  legitimate  profits  and  their 
capital  out  of  the  country,  and  that  they  can  have 
reasonable  freedom  to  manage  their  business,  sub- 
ject to  local  laws  that  apply  to  everybody  equally. 

This,  in  a  nutshell,  is  the  essence  of  the  invest- 
ment problem,  and  as  j'ou  see,  it  is  a  problem  of 
confidence.  I  don't  think  there  is  any  quick  or 
easy  solution  to  this  problem.  We  are,  however, 
taking  steps  which  seem  likely  to  help  solve  it. 
We  are  negotiating  for  treaties  with  other  coun- 
tries which  will  protect  our  investors  from  some 
of  the  risks  I  have  mentioned.  But  protection 
from  some  of  the  risks  cannot  be  provided  by 
treaty  no  matter  how  sincere  the  intentions  of  the 
participating  governments.  Therefore,  a  bill  has 
been  introduced  and  favorably  reported  by  the 
Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  which 
would  permit  the  Export-Import  Bank  to  sell  cer- 
tain kinds  of  guaranties,  in  other  words,  insurance 
to  investors;  specifically  against  expropriation, 
confiscation,  and  seizure,  and  against  inability  to 
convert  local  currencies.  AVe  are  trying  to  work 
out  proposals  to  amend  our  tax  laws  to  give  some 
measure  of  tax  relief  as  an  added  incentive  to 
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investors.    We  are  also  trying  to  make  treaties 
to  avoid  the  hardship  of  double  taxation. 

But  when  you  put  all  these  things  together,  I 
think  you  will  find  that  there  is  no  foolproof  way 
of  guaranteeing  investors  against  the  variety  of 
nonbusiness  risks  that  they  face  in  many  parts  of 
the  world  today. 

Broadening  Technical  Cooperation 

Fortunately,  we  can  go  ahead  with  a  program 
of  technical  cooperation,  while  we  are  trying  to 
develop  what  the  economists  call  a  "favorable  cli- 
mate" for  investment.  In  fact,  it  seems  clear  that 
one  of  the  best  possible  ways  to  help  create  that 
climate  is  to  get  on  just  as  energetically  as  possible 
with  technical  cooperation. 

As  you  know,  the  United  States  Government  has 
been  in  the  business  of  technical  cooperation  for 
10  years.  Most  of  the  work  has  been  concentrated 
in  Latin  America.  A  little  has  been  done  in  the 
Far  East.  Now,  this  bill  authorizes  the  President 
to  do  three  important  and  necessary  things. 

First,  it  authorizes  him  to  expand  the  work  and 
to  spread  it  to  other  underdeveloped  areas  where 
the  right  conditions  prevail. 

Second,  it  authorizes  him  to  coordinate  all  the 
work  of  our  Government  in  this  field. 

Third,  the  President  may  contribute  funds  and 
personnel  to  the  United  Nations  and  to  other  inter- 
national organizations  for  such  technical  cooper- 
ation progi'ams  as  he  is  convinced  they  can  carry 
on  as  well  as  we  can,  or  better. 

Now,  I  think  there  are  obvious  advantages  in 
giving  vigorous  support  to  the  work  of  the  United 
Nations  in  this  field.  Anything  that  gives  the 
organization  gi-eater  authority  and  experience  is 
good  for  the  United  Nations  and  good  for  us. 
There  are  other  compelling  reasons.  The  United 
Nations  and  particularly  the  related  agencies 
like  World  Health  and  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organizations  are  set  up  to  do  certain  things  we 
cannot  do. 

They  can,  for  example,  mobilize  the  resources  of 
many  countries,  some  of  which  have  skills  that  we 
don't  have.  We  certainly  do  not  claim  to  have  a 
monopoly  of  skills,  nor  do  we  flatter  ourselves  that 
we  are  superior  in  all  fields.  The  Norwegians,  for 
example,  are  expert  in  the  science  of  fishery,  and 
our  technical  people  are  glad  to  admit  that  they 
have  much  to  learn  from  foreign  technicians. 

Moreover,  some  of  the  members  of  the  United 
Nations  are  closer  to  the  i^roblems  of  the  underde- 
veloped peoples  than  we  are.  Just  because  some 
of  them  are  less  advanced,  technically,  than  we, 
they  have  a  better  understanding  of  the  basic  needs 
of  these  people. 

We  need  have  no  fear  in  contributing  to  the 
United  Nations  technical  cooperation  programs, 
since  we  ourselves  are  well  represented  in  the 
United  Nations  agencies  and  will  cooperate  with 


other  contributing  nations  in  keeping  watch  over 
the  programs.  It  should  be  remembered  that  our 
contributions  to  the  work  of  the  United  Nations 
and  its  agencies  are  purely  voluntary  and  that 
their  continuation  and  size  will  depend  on  the 
effectiveness  of  the  programs  to  which  they  are 
applied. 

There  is  one  more  aspect  of  the  program  which 
deserves  special  attention.  The  gi-eat  experience 
and  fine  work  of  private  groups  and  individuals 
has  been  fully  recognized  in  drafting  this  pro- 
gram, and  the  bill  provides  that  their  participa- 
tion shall  be  sought  to  the  gi'eatest  extent. 

I  think  there  is  a  pretty  widely  held  idea  that 
we  are  going  to  builcl  large  mills,  mines,  and  fac- 
tories for  these  underdeveloped  peoples.  This  is 
not  true.  In  most  cases  what  we  need  to  do  and 
what  we  are  going  to  do  is  to  try  to  help  these 
people  satisfy  their  growing  desire  to  learn  to  do 
things  for  themselves  which  will  lighten  their 
burden  of  poverty.  A  remarkable  thing  about  this 
kind  of  help  is  that  you  can  get  big  results  by 
making  a  comparatively  small  outlay  of  dollars 
for  the  services  of  skilled  people. 

Examples  of  Technical  Assistance 

Let  me  give  you  some  examples,  based  on  what 
we  have  been  doing. 

In  the  San  Andres  Valley  in  El  Salvador,  there 
is  an  agricultural  experiment  station  in  which 
some  American  technical  experts  work  side  by  side 
with  local  technicians.  A  farmer,  troubled  by 
poor  crops,  came  to  this  station  for  advice.  One 
of  these  specialists  studied  conditions  on  the  farm 
and  recommended  the  use  of  sodium  nitrate  fer- 
tilizer. Following  his  advice,  the  farmer  reported 
that  his  corn  yield  had  been  tripled.  Now,  this  is 
a  simple  story  and  the  kind  of  advice  offered 
would  not  seem  very  advanced  to  an  American 
farmer.  But  the  point  is,  that  for  the  farmer  in 
El  Salvador  it  brought  all  the  best  of  modern 
knowledge.  Repeated  many  hundreds  of  times, 
this  kind  of  help  can  change  the  lives  of  many 
people. 

Another  example:  the  Institute  of  Inter-x\mer- 
ican  Affairs  has  been  collaborating  with  the  Bra- 
zilian Government,  which  is  vitally  interested  in 
economic  development,  in  the  Amazon  Valley  of 
Brazil.  When  we  went  into  that  area,  which  is 
two-thirds  the  size  of  the  United  States,  only  two 
cities  had  safe  water  supplies.  Typhoid  fever  and 
dysentery  were  all  over  the  valley,  and  cliildren 
were  dying  off  in  a  shocking  manner.  A  few  ex- 
perienced sanitation  engineers  went  in  there  and 
showed  the  people  how  to  plan  and  build  safe 
water  systems.  The  results  in  Aimores,  a  little 
town  of  .5,000  inhabitants,  are  typical  of  what  has 
been  accomplished.  These  jjcojile  used  to  have 
from  20  to  JJO  cases  of  typhoid  a  year  not  to  men- 
tion the  other  diseases  from  polluted  water.  Thej- 
built  a  small,  economical  public  water  system, 
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uiulcr  expert  fiuidiiiioe,  and  tlie  next  j^eiir  not  a 
sinjjle  ease  of  typhoid  developed. 

The  Brazilian  Government  also  invited  three 
American  jrovernment  <j;eolo<rists  to  help  their  own 
experts  locate  new  tlejHisits  of  stratej^ic  materials. 
This  comparatively  trivial  investment  in  technical 
ability  has  ivsulted  in  nncoverinj;  two  of  the 
lai<iest  deposits  of  inanp;anese  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  of  untold  value. 

One  of  the  jrivatest  needs  in  the  underdeveloped 
areas  is  to  train  people  in  the  simple  basic  practices 
of  public  administration.  AVe  can,  for  example, 
helj)  ^H'ople  from  those  areas  in  such  things  as 
t«chni(iues  of  census  taking  and  keeping  vital 
statistics.  You  don't  need  investment  capital  to 
do  these  things.  You  need  some  skilled  people, 
people  who  literally  talk  the  language  of  the  coun- 
try with  which  they  are  working. 

To  get  the  technical  cooperation  program 
rolling,  we  are  going  to  have  to  comb  the  Ignited 
States  for  people  with  all  kinds  of  skills.  They 
don't  all  need  to  be  top  authorities  in  their  fields. 
This  work  should  appeal  to  young  people  with 
some  comjietence  and  expei"ience.  I  suspect  we 
will  find  hundreds  of  good  people  in  state  and 
municipal  governments,  on  farms,  in  schools  and 
universities,  factories  and  private  research  organ- 
izations. The  problem  is  to  seek  out  these  people, 
give  them  a  little  extra  training,  and  persuade 
them  to  go  abroad  in  the  service  of  their  country. 

Cost  of  the  Program 

I  want  to  talk  briefly  about  the  cost  of  the  Point 
4  enterprise.  We  are  requesting  a  total  authoriza- 
tion of  45  million  dollare  for  the  first  fiscal  year, 
ending  June  30.  1951.  Of  this,  10  million  dollars 
has  been  included  in  the  President's  budget  for 
technical  assistance  activities  under  the  Institute 
of  Inter- American  Affairs  and  the  Information 
and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948.  Thirty- 
five  million  dollars  is  requested  for  new  activities. 

This  figure  is  a  result  of  vei"y  careful  planning 
on  the  part  of  agencies  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment which  have  been  participating  in  this  kind 
of  activity  in  the  past.  It  takes  into  consideration 
the  excellent  experience  which  the  Institute  of 
Inter-American  Affairs  and  other  agencies  have 
had  in  Latin  America.  It  is  based  on  a  careful 
study  of  the  most  urgent  problems  of  the  areas 
involved  after  consultation  with  representatives 
of  those  countries  and  an  appraisal  of  the  number 
and  type  of  experts  which  could  be  I'ecruited  and 
effectively  organized  in  the  various  fields  of 
activity. 

In  ail  honesty,  I  wish  we  could  effectively  spend 
more.  I  say  this  because  I  know  of  no  better  in- 
vestment for  the  jYnierican  people  at  this  time. 
Any  action  reducing  this  amount  would,  in  my 
opinion,  have  two  most  unfortunate  results.  It 
would  undoubtedly  be  interpreted  by  the  peoples 
of  the  free  countries  of  Asia,  the  Middle  East,  and 


other  underdeveloped  areiis  as  indicating  a  lack 
of  interest  in  a  program  upon  which  they  have 
been  putting  very  gieat  hopes.  It  would  also  seri- 
ously handicap  the  undertaking  of  specific  activi- 
ties which  can  effectively  be  organized  during  the 
coming  year. 

By  its  very  nature,  this  is  not  and  never  will  be 
a  big-money  enterprise.  It  is  cooperative  which 
means  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  expense 
should  be  borne  by  the  countries  with  which  we 
work.  It  involves  salaries  and  expenses  of  peo- 
ple— not  vast  purchases  of  machinery  and  raw 
materials.  Its  objective  is  to  show  other  people 
how  to  meet  their  own  needs,  not  to  attempt  to 
meet  those  needs  ourselves.  For  this  reason,  cost 
of  technical  cooperation  will  always  be  modest, 
compared  with  the  cost  of  other  types  of  foreign 
aid  ]>rograms. 

I  want  to  make  one  last  observation.  We  talk 
about  this  program  as  a  long-term  business,  which 
it  must  be.  But  the  fact  is,  we  are  not  going  to 
have  to  wait  long  to  get  results.  Some  results 
can  be  seen  in  a  year,  as  in  the  little  town  of 
Aimores.  Others  may  take  5  or  10  years  or  even 
longer  to  produce  tangible  benefits. 

Well,  10  years  is  a  minute  in  the  life  of  a  nation 
and  less  than  a  second  in  the  life  of  a  civilization. 
The  fight  for  freedom  and  democracy  has  been 
going  on  for  more  than  2,000  years.  It  will  not 
be  won  in  a  decade.  The  question  that  concerns 
us  is  whether  it  will  be  going  our  way  10  years  from 
now.  And  part  of  the  answer,  I  am  convinced, 
lies  in  the  energy,  the  skill,  and  the  faith  we  put 
into  this  Point  4  Program. 

Here,  indeed,  is  a  chance  to  prove  that  our  civil- 
ization which  has  grown  to  vigor  and  maturity 
with  the  help  of  science,  can  bend  science  to  its 
will — not  to  desti'oy  but  to  serve  humanity. 


Views  on  Sterling-Dollar  Oil 
Problem  Presented  to  British 

[Released  to  the  press  March  29] 

The  State  Department  this  afternoon  delivered 
to  representatives  of  the  British  Embassy  a  mem- 
orandum on  the  "Sterling-Dollar  Oil  Problem." 
This  memorandum  reviews  briefly  the  underlying 
factors  of  importance  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment in  its  consideration  of  this  matter.  It  then 
proposes  certain  modifications  of  the  proposals 
previously  made  by  the  British.  It  is  the  United 
States  view  that,  with  such  modifications,  a  gen- 
ei'ally  acceptable  framework  will  be  provided  for 
the  American  companies  concerned  to  develop  sat- 
isfactory arrangements  with  the  appropriate 
British  authorities. 

The  British  representatives  are  transmitting 
the  memorandum  to  London. 


April   10,   1950 
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Precapitulation  Bank  Accounts  in  Berlin  Owned  by  U.S.  Citizens 


[Released  to  the  press  March  28] 


United  States  citizens  who  had  reichsmark  ac- 
counts with  financial  institutions  in  Greater  Berlin 
(including  the  Soviet  sector)  as  of  May  9,  1945, 
were  reminded  today  by  the  State  Department 
that  their  accounts  may  now  be  eligible  for  con- 
version into  deutsche  marks  and  that  applications 
for  such  conversion  must  be  filed  with  designated 
offices  in  Berlin  before  June  30,  1950. 

Unlike  the  Western  zones  of  Germany  where 
the  banks  opened  for  normal  business  soon  after 
the  end  of  hostilities,  the  150  banks  in  Berlin  were 
closed  immediately  upon  the  capitulation  of  the 
city  and  were  not  allowed  to  reopen.  Therefore, 
the  only  accounts  currently  active  in  Berlin  are 
those  which  have  been  built  up  since  the  capitula- 
tion and  the  beginning  of  the  Allied  occupation. 

The  preoccupation  balances  may  now  be  recre- 
ited  and  converted  to  deutsche  mark  balances  at 
che  rate  of  20  to  1,  according  to  re";ulation  No.  19 
issued  pursuant  to  the  Second  Ordinance  on  cur- 
rency reform  of  July  4, 1948. 

This  regulation  was  authorized  by  the  United 
States,  British,  and  French  Commandants  in  Ber- 
lin and  became  effective  December  31,  1949. 

Application  forms  may  be  obtained  by  account 
holders,  their  heirs,  or  their  legal  representatives 
■from  designated  offices.  The  completed  forms 
should  be  mailed  to  one  of  these  offices,  together 
with  available  documentary  evidence  substan- 
tiating the  claim.  It  is  particularly  important  to 
submit  savings  books  and  postal  cb'^cking  account 
confirmations.  Persons  enclosing  such  documenta- 
tion are  advised  to  forward  their  applications  by 
registered  mail.  Applicants  who  have  several 
accounts  eligible  for  conversion  must  submit  sep- 
arate applications  for  each  account. 

Applicants  should  also  indicate  in  which  of  the 
currently  operative  financial  institutions  they  wish 
to  be  credited  with  the  balances  arising  from  the 
conversion  of  their  precapitulation  accounts.  In 
this  connection,  the  "specified  area"  referred  to  in 
paragraphs  1  (1)  (a)  2  and  3  of  the  regulations 
comprises  the  American,  British,  and  French  sec- 
tors of  Berlin, 

A  charge  of  1  percent  of  the  converted  balance, 
but  not  less  than  .25  deutsche  mark  will  be  de- 
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ducted  from  the  converted  accounts  by  the  new 
depositories. 

No  applications  should  be  submitted  for  con- 
version of  amounts  of  less  than  20  reichsmarks 
since  the  new  balance  resulting  from  conversion  of 
such  small  amounts  would  not  be  large  enough  to 
warrant  the  cost  of  conversion. 

REGULATION  NO.  19 

Pursuant  to  the  Second  Ordinance  for  Monetary 
Reform  of  ^  July  1948 

{Conversion  Ordinance) 

{Uraltkonten-Bestimmiong) 

Whereas,  paragraph  8  of  the  Second  Ordinance  for 
Monetary  Reform  dated  4  July  1948  provides  that  the 
Reichsmark  credit  balances  resulting  from  deposits  made 
before  9  Jlay  1945  will  be  disposed  of  as  may  be  deter- 
mined hereafter,  and 

Whereas,  the  accounts  of  Reichsmarks  held  in  Berlin 
before  9  May  1945  have  not  been  converted  as  has  been 
done  in  the  Western  Zones,  and  considering  the  particular 
situation  of  Berlin  and  the  diflBculties  arising  therefrom, 
and  whilst  the  future  determination  of  the  accounts  not 
covered  by  this  Regulation  is  under  consideration, 
It  Is  Hereby  Ordered  as  Follows: 

1.  (1)  Credit  balances  maintained  prior  to  9  May  1945 
(pre-occupation  credit  balances)  at  a  Financial  Institution 
in  Greater  Berlin  in  the  meaning  of  the  law  on  credit 
transactions  (Gesetz  ueber  das  Kreditwesen)  of  25  Sep- 
tember 1939  (Reichs  Gazette  I  page  1955)  or  at  the 
Deutsche  Reichsbank  Berlin,  the  Deutsche  Golddiskont- 
bank  Berlin  or  with  the  Postscheckamt  Berlin  will  be 
converted  into  Deutsche  Mark  at  the  rate  of  20  to  1,  if 
the  creditor 

(a)  had  his  residence,  seat  of  place  of  business  in  the 
specified  area  on  1  October  1949 ; 

(b)  or,  on  1  October  1949  was  a  United  Nations  National 
as  listed  in  the  Schedule  attached  to  the  Conversion 
Ordinance  of  July  4,  liMS,  or  a  national  of  a  State  not 
having  been  at  war  at  any  time  from  1  September  1939, 
with  any  of  the  United  Nations. 

Transfers  or  assignments  of  Reichsmark  pre-occupa- 
tion credit  balances  will  only  be  recognizofl  for  the  con- 
version If  they  have  been  effected  prior  to  1  October  1949, 
before  an  authority  or  a  notary  public,  or  if  they  have 
been  made  known  to  the  respective  Financial  Institution 
up  to  that  date. 

(2)  The  amounts  entered  prior  to  9  May  194,5,  into  a 
postal  savings  bank  passbook  valid  at  the  time  rank 
equally  with  the  credit  balances  mentioned  in  par.   (1). 
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(3)  The  settlement  provided  for  in  par.  (1)  does  not 
Include : 

(a)  pre-occ'upation  credit  balances  of  Financial  Instl- 
tntions  in  the  meaning  of  the  law  on  credit  transactions 
of  September  25,  1939 ; 

(b)  pre-occupation  credit  balances  of  those  persons  and 
associations  mentioned  in  par.  1  (1)  (c)  of  the  Conver- 
sion Ordinance; 

(c)  pre-occupation  credit  balances  of  agencies  men- 
tioned in  par.  1  (1)  (e)  I  and  II  of  the  Conversion  Ordi- 
nance and  of  those  agencies  tliat  received  a  first  supply. 

(4)  Claims  arising  from  the  conversion  of  pre-occupa- 
tion credit  balances  can  only  be  considered  if  claims  are 
not  being  lodged  on  account  of  settlements  in  accordance 
with  par.  7  (f)  of  the  order  No.  111/48  of  the  Soviet 
Militai-y  .\dniiiiistnition  in  (JiMin.iny  ciinceruing  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Monetary  Reform  in  the  Soviet  Occu- 
pation Zone  of  Germany  ( Central  Official  Gazette  for  the 
Soviet  Zone  1948,  page  217). 

(5)  Debit  and  credit  balances  at  one  and  the  same 
Financial  institutions  shall  be  charged  against  one 
another,  in  so  far  as  claims  have  been  extingtiished 
through  payment  Iwfore  the  coming  into  force  of  this 
Regulation,  no  clearing  will  be  effected.  Detailed  instruc- 
tions in  this  direction  will  be  given  by  the  Berliner 
Zentralbank. 

2.  The  claims  on  strength  of  par.  1  (1)  shall  be 
lodged  until  June  30,  ISl.^O,  at  the  latest,  with  the  admin- 
istrative agency  of  the  account  keeping  institution  situ- 
ated in  the  specified  area,  in  the  case  of  postal  cheques 
or  postal  savings  bank  credit  balances  at  the  Post- 
scheckamt  Berlin-West.  In  so  far  as  the  claim  canuot  be 
justified  by  the  books  of  tlie  account  keeping  bank,  the 
account-holder  has  to  furnish  appropriate  documentary 
proof  of  the  existence  and  the  extent  of  the  pre-occupa- 
tion credit  balance. 

3.  The  credit  balance  converted  into  Deutsche  Mark  will 
be  credited  in  an  account  at  a  licensed  Financial  Institu- 
tion to  be  named  by  the  person  entitled  (paragraph  6  (b) 
of  the  Ordinance  for  the  Establishment  of  the  Berliner 
Zentralbank)  in  the  specified  area. 

4.  The  amounts  converted  in  accordance  with  par.  1 
(1)  can  be  disposed  of  as  follows : 

(1)  Savings  credit  balances  will  become  due  by  three 
equal  annual  installments.  The  first  installment  may 
be  disposed  of  one  month  after  the  amount  has  been 
credited  in  an  account  as  per  par.  3.  The  subsequent 
installment  will  become  due  every  1st  of  April  of  1951  and 
1952.  The  credit  balances  will  bear  interest  until  April  1, 
1952,  at  the  rate  of  1  percent  p.  a.  above  the  rate  of  inter- 
est for  ordinary  savings  credit  balances  but  not  exceeding 
3  percent  p.  a. 

(2)  Credit  balances  on  trajisfer  accounts  (Girogut- 
haben)  will  become  due  by  three  equal  annual  install- 
ments. The  first  installment  may  be  disposed  of  one 
month  after  the  amount  has  been  credited  in  an  account 
as  per  par.  3.  The  subsequent  installments  will  fall  due 
on  every  first  of  April  1951  to  19.52.  Until  April  1,  1952, 
the  credit  balances  will  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  1 
percent  p.  a.  above  the  rate  of  interest  on  ordinary  bank 
deposits  but  not  exceeding  2'/.  percent  p.  a. 

(3)  As  from  the  2d  installment  the  payment  of  credit 
balances  on  savings  and  transfer  accounts  may,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Berliner  Zentralbank,  be  made  dependent 
upon  proof  being  furnished  that  they  are  used  for  produc- 
tive purposes. 

5.  (1)  Upon  request,  the  Financial  Institutions  which 
make  the  credit  entry  in  the  account  as  per  par.  3  will  be 
allocated,  to  the  extent  of  liabilities  accruing  therefrom, 
an  equalization  claim  against  the  Territorial  Entity  of 
Greater  Berlin  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  3  percent 
p.  a. 

(2)  To  the  extent  that  pre-occupation  credit  balances 
will  be  converted  under  this  Regulation  and  equalization 
claims  be  allocated  in  turn,  the  Magistrat  of  Greater  Ber- 


lin will  have  a  claim  against  the  Financial  Institutions 
which  kept  the  pre-occupation  account. 

6.  (1)  Any  i)erscin  who  by  false  or  Incomplete  state- 
ments intentionally  procures 

(a)  any  exchange  of  a  pre-occ\ipatiou  credit  balance 
into  Deutsche  Mark  contrary  to  any  provision  of  this  Regu- 
lation or  any  implementing  provision  made  thereunder, 
and 

(b)  any  person  who,  with  knowledge  that  he  Is  acting 
contrary  to  any  provision  of  this  Regulation  or  to  any 
implementing  provision  made  thereunder  converts  any  pre- 
occupation credit  balance  into  Deutsche  Mark 

shall  he  liable  on  conviction  to  a  term  of  imprisonment 
not  exceeding  five  years  or  to  a  flue  not  exceeding  fifty 
thousand  Deutsche  Mark  or  both. 

(2)  An  attempt  is  punishable. 

(3)  Other  violations  of  any  provision  of  this  Regula- 
tion or  of  any  implementing  provisions  made  thereunder, 
including  negligent  violations,  will  be  punished  by  a  fine 
not  exceeding  DM  ten  thousand.  Offenders  will  be  prose- 
cuted only  upon  request  of  the  Berliner  Zentralbank. 

(4)  German  Courts  may  exercise  jurisdiction  in  re-spect 
to  offenses  under  this  Regulation  subject  to  the  limitations 
imposed  by  Military  Government  Laws  and  Orders. 

7.  The  Berliner  Zentralbank  will  issue  the  necessary  im- 
plementing and  supplementing  provisions  pursuant  to  this 
Regulation. 

8.  The  German  text  of  this  Regulation  and  of  any  im- 
plementing and  supplementing  provisions  issued  there- 
under is  the  official  text. 

9.  This  Regulation  shall  become  effective  on  31  Decem- 
ber 1949. 


LIST  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICES 
OF  THE  CLOSED  BANKS 

(Application  blanks  for  the  conversion  of  pre-occu- 
pation balances  may  be  obtained  from  any  of  these  offices, 
and  completed  applications  should  be  returned  to  one  of 
these  offices.) 

1.  Aktiengesellsehaft  fur  Anstaltskredit,  Dahlem,  Reichen- 

steiner  Weg  24 

2.  Allgemeine  Deutsche  Credit-Anstalt,  Neukolln,  Selkestr. 

17 

3.  Allgemeine  Warenfinanzierungs-Gesellschaft  m.  b.  H., 

Wilmersdorf,  Euhrstrasse  2 

4.  Allegmeine  Wirtschaftsbank  AG.,  W.  15,  Lietzenburger 

Str.  30 

5.  Auslands-Inkasso-Bank  G.  m.  b.  H.,  Wilmersdorf,  Zahr- 

inger  Str.  26 

6.  Backereinkauf-  und  Backerhank  Gros-Berlin  e.  G.  m.  b. 

H.,  SW  61,  Mehringdanim  57 

7.  Bank   der  Deutschen  Arbeit  Aktiengesellsehaft,   Wit- 

tenau,  Hauptstr.  20. 

8.  Bank    der    Deutschen    Luftfahrt    Aktiengesellsehaft, 

Friedenau,  Wielandstr.  30 

9.  Bank  fur  Brau-Iudustrie,  Charlottenburg  2,  Uhlandstr. 

11 

10.  Bank  fur  Landwirtschaft,  SW  11,  Dessauer  Str.  26 

11.  Bansa  &  Co.,  W  15,  Kurfurstendamm  173/174 

12.  Georg  von  Bargen,  Charlottenburg  5,  Spandauer  Str.  1 

13.  Adolf  Becker,  Charlottenburg  2,  .Tebensstr.  1,  Aufg.  IV 

14.  Bercht  &  Sohn,  Mariendorf,  Bosensteinweg  12 

15.  Bankgeschaft  Berger  &  Co.,  Charlottenburg  2,  Carmer- 
str.  4 

16.  Berliner    Handels-Gesellschaft,    Schmargendorf,    Au- 
guste-Viktoria-Str.  66 

17.  Berliner  Hypothckenbankverein   (Stadtschaft),  2035, 
Am  Karlsbad  10 

18.  Berliner  Pfandbrief-Amt   (Berliner  Stadtschaft),  W 
35,  Am  Karlsbad  10 
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19. 

20. 
21. 

22. 
23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 
33. 

34. 

35. 


37. 

38. 

39. 

40. 

41. 

42. 

43. 

44. 

45. 

46. 

47. 

48. 

49. 

50. 

51. 

52. 

53. 

54. 

55. 

56. 
57. 

58, 

59 


Berliner  Stadtbank— Girozentrale  der  Stadt  Berlin—, 
Wilmersdorf,  Berliner  Str.  40 
Gebr.  Berlinieke,  Lankwitz,  Kaulbachstr.  33/35 
Brandenburglsche  Provinzialbank  und  Girozentrale  i. 
L.,  W  35,  Am  Karlsbad  4/5 

Max  D.  Breitkopf,  Litchterfelde  West,  Augiistastr.  10 
Britzer  Volksbank  e.  G.  m.  b.  H.,  Britz,  Chausseestr. 

35a 

Central-Landschafts-Bank,  Schlachtensee,  Terrassen- 

str.  25  „  .    ,_ 

Central-Landschafts-Direktion   fur   die   Preussischen 

Staaten,  Friedenau,  Rubensstr.  64 
Comes  &  Co.,  Charlottenburg  2,  Sophienstr.  10 
Commerz  bank,  Friedenau,  Sarrazinstr.  11-15 
Darlehnskasse  der  Beamten  der  Reichsversicherung- 
sanstalt  fur  Angestellte  e.  G.  m.  b.  H.,  Wilmersdorf, 
Ruhrstr.  2  ^  .   .  .  ., 

Delbruck  Schickler  &  Co.,  Nikolassee,  Prinz-Fnednch- 

Leopold  Str.  40  ,  .^^     , 

Deutsch-Assiatische  Bank,  i.  Hs.  Deutsche  Bank  Depka 

L  3,  Tempelhof,  Tempelhofer  Damm 
Deutsche  Apothekerbank  e.  G.  m.  b.  H.,  Schlachtensee, 

Lagardestr.  26a 

Deutsche  Bank,  W  30,  Viktoria-Luise-Platz  9 
Deutsche    Bau-    und    Bodenbank    Aktiengesellschaft, 

Charlottenburg  2,  Uhlandstr.  6 
Deutsche  Beamten-Zentralbank  G.  m.  b.  H.,  Frohnau, 

Zerndorfer  Weg  55  „».*■. 

Deutsche      Centralbodenkredit    -    Aktiengesellschaft, 

Charlottenburg  2,  Uhlandstr.  7/8  „....,., 

Deutsche  EfCecten-  und  Wechsel-Bank,  W  lo,  Lietzen- 

burger  Str.  36  „    ^    .^    ^, 

Deutsche  Gartenbau-Kredit-Aktiengesellschaft,  Char- 
lottenburg 4,  Schluterstr.     38  ^     ,       . ,  ^. 

Deutsche    Genossenschafts-Hypothekenbank    Aktien- 
gesellschaft, Charlottenburg  2,  Jebensstr.     1 

Deutsche  Gesellschaft  fur  offentliche  Arbeiten  Aktien- 
gesellschaft,  Charlottenburg  2,  Uhlandstr.   6 

Deutsche  Gewerbe-  und  Landkreditbank  A.  G.,  W  35, 
Potsdamer  Str.     192 

Deutsche      Girozentrale-Deutsche      Kommunalbank-, 
Charlottenburg  4,   Schluterstr.     37 
Deutsche  Golddiskontbank,  Charlottenburg,  Berliner 

Str.  153  .      „      „    v.  **x 

Deutsche      Hypothekenbank       (Actien-Gesellschaft), 

Grunewald,  Hohenzollerndamm  150 
Deutsche    Industriebank,    Dahlem,    Clay-Allee,    Ecke 

Konigin-Luise-Strasse 

Deutsche     Kreditsicherung     Kommanditgesellschaft, 

Dahlem,  Wachtelstr  8 

Deutsche    Kredit-    und    Handelsgesellschaft    Aktien- 
gesellschaft, W  15,  Kurfurstendamm  52,  V 
Deutsche  Landerbank  Aktiengesellschaft,  Lichterfelde 

West,  Unter  den  Eichen  91 
Deutsche    Landesbankenzentrale    Aktiengesellschaft, 

Cfiarlottenburg  4,  Schluterstr  42 
Deutsche   Landesrentenbank,   Dahlem,    Schwendener 

Str.  1 

Deutsche  Landvold-Bank  Aktiengesellschaft,  Wilmers- 
dorf, Saehsische  Strasse  42 

Deutsche  Pachtbank  e.  G.  m.  b.  H.,  Charlottenburg  4, 
Schluterstr.  39,   III 

Deutsche  Privat-SchifCer-Bank  e.  G.  m.  b.  H.,  N  65, 
Westhafen,  bei  Transport-Genossenschaft. 
Deutsche  Reichsbank,   Charlottenburg,  Berliner  Str. 

153 

Deutsche  Rentenbank-Kreditanstalt  (Landwirtschaft- 
liche  Zentralbank),  Charlottenburg  4,  Schluterstr.  38 
Deutsche  Schiffspfandbriefbank  A.  G.,  W  35,  Schone- 
berger  Ufer  67a 

Deutsche  Siedlungsbank,  W  35,  Hitzigallee  26/28 
Deutsche  Ueberseeische  Bank,   Friedenau,  Rheinstr. 
45 

Deutsche  Unionbank  Aktiengesellschaft,  Steglitz, 
Schildhornstr.  72 

Deutsche  Verkehrs-Kredit-Bank  A.  G.,  Dahlem,  Clay- 
Allee  30 
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60.  Deutsche  Wohnstatten-Hypothekenbank  A.  G.,  Grune- 

wald, Hohenzollerndamm  46 

61.  Deutsche     Zentralgenossenschaftskasse,     Schoneberg, 

Martin-Luther-Str.  58 

62.  Deutsch-Sudamerikanische   Bank  Aktiengesellschaft, 

Wilmersdorf,  Zahringer  Str  26 

63.  Dresdner  Bank,  Charlottenburg  2,  Uhlandstr.  11 

64.  Edekabank  e.  G.  m.  b.  H.,  Wilmersdorf,  Babelsberger 

Str.  40/41 

65.  Exportkreditbank  Aktiengesellschaft,  Waidmannslust, 

Nimrodstr.  91 
66   H.  F.  Fetschow  &  Sohn,  Charlottenburg,  Niebuhrstr. 
75 

67.  Finanzierungsgesellschaft    fur     Industrielieferungen 
A.  G.,  W  15  Lietzenburger  Str  14 

68.  Finanzierungsgesellschaft  fur  Landmaschinen  Aktien- 

gesellschaft, W  15,  Lietzenburger  Str.  14 

69.  Donald  Ilatow,  W  15,  Lietzenburger  Str.  36 

70.  A.   Fricke   &   Co.,    Bankgeschaft,    Wilmersdorf,   Nas- 

sauische  Str.  6 

71.  Georg  Fromberg  &  Co.  Aktiengesellschaft,  W  35,  Pots- 
damer Str.  131,  I 

72.  Gebruder  George,  Charlottenburg  9,  Holderlinstr.  12 

73.  Gessellschaft  fur  Handels-  und  Industrie  kredit,  Wil- 

mersdorf, Warneekstrasse  6 

74.  Getreide-Kreditbank  A.  G.,  Wilmersdorf,  Fehrbelliner 
Platz  3 

75.  Gildemeister  &  Co.,  Dahlem,  Clay-Allee  26/28 

76.  Globus-Bank  Aktiengesellschaft,  Halensee,  Joachim- 

Friedrieh-Str.  52 

77.  Grundbesitz  und  Handelsbank  A.  G.  i.  L.,  Grunewald, 
Bismarckallee  26 

78.  Hagen  &  Co.  i.  L.,  Grunewald,  Bismarckallee  26 

79.  Hamel  &  Co.,  Landwitz,  Corneliusstr.  22 

80.  Handels-Kredit-Aktiengesellschaft,  W  15,  Saehsische 

Str.  6 

81.  Hardt  &  Co.,  Dahlem,  Helfferiehstr.  12 

82.  Hardy  &  Co.  G.  m.  b.  H.,  Wilmerdsdorf,  Fehrebelliner 

Platz  2 

83.  G.  Haslinger  Sohne,  Wilmersdorf,  Ahrweiler  Str.  23 

84.  V.  Heinz,  Tecklenburg  &  Co.,  Grunewald,  Salzbrunner 

Str.  25 

85.  Hilfskasse    gemeinnutziger    Wohlfarhtseinrichtungen 

Deutschlands  GmbH.,  Dahlem,  Reichensteiner  Weg  24 

86.  Jacquier  &  Securius,  W  15,  Meinekestr.  26 

87.  Kabel  &  Co.,  SW  11,  Dessauer  Str.  32 

88.  Alfons  Kassel,  Wilmersdorf,  Am  Volkspark  87a 

89.  Koehler  &  Ihlenfeldt,  Wilmersdorf,  Kaisen'latz  17. 

90.  Ernst  Kohlt.  Nikolassee,  Paul-Krause-Str.  3a 

91.  Kopenicker  Bank  e.  G.  m.  b.  H.,  Leitstelle  West,  Neu- 

kolln,  Karl-Marx-Strasse  15 

92.  Kreditbank  Privater  Leihhausbetriebe  e.  G.  m.  b.  H., 
Neukolln,  Hermannstrasse  106/7 

93.  Oswald  Kruber,  Waidmannslust,  Boudickstr.  22 

94.  Kunden-Kredit-Genossenschaft  fur  Spandau  und  Um- 
gegend  e.G.m.b.H.,   Spandau,  Falkenhagener  Str.  37 

95.  Kur-  und  Neumarkische  Ritterschaftliche  Darlehns- 

Kasse,  Schlachtensee,  Terrassenstr.  25 

96.  Landschaftliche    Bank    fur    Brandenburg     (Central- 

Landschafts-Bank),   Schlachtensee.  Terrassenstr.  25 

97.  Landwirtschaftliche  Spar-  und  Darlehnsbank  Kurmark 

e.G.m.b.H.,  Templehof,  Kaiser-Wilhelm-Str.  55e 

98.  Landwirtschafts-  und  Gewerbebank  e.G.m.b.H.,  Kla- 

dow,  Strasse  107 

99.  J.  Loewenherz,  Charlottenburg  4,  Cahlmannstr.  23 

100.  Otto  Markiewicz,  Lichterfelde-Ost,  Berliner  Str.  155a 

101.  F.  Meissner  &  Co.  Nachf.,  Charlottenburg  5,  Kantstr. 
75 

102.  Merck,  Finck  &  Co.,  Steglitz,  Peschkestr.  10 

103.  E.  J.  Meyer,  W  30,  Maienstr.  3 

104.  Th.  Ernst  Neumann,  Schoneberg,  Badensche  Str.  7 

105.  Karl  Papenberg  Bank  Kommanditgesellschaft,  W  30, 
Goltzstr.  38 

106.  Hans  W.  Petersen,  Zehlendorf.Winfriedstr.  13 

107.  W.  Pohle  &  Co.,  Grunewald,  Konig.salle  19 

108.  Fritz  Pontow,  Lichterfelde  West,  Tulpenstr.  5 
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Post-,  Spur-  w.  Darlehnsverein,  Clmrlotteiiburg  9, 
Deruburgstr.  50 

Wilhelm  Praoilt'l  &  Co.,  W  15,  Kurfur.stondaiiitn  54 
rreus.-iiclio    Lniuli'spfiiiulbrii'famlstalt,   W   50,   Augs- 
burgor  Str.  6S,  iltlis.  Ill 

rreussiscbo  Staatsbaiik  (Seehandlung),  Charlotten- 
burg,  Kasanenstr.  7/8 

Preussiscbe     Zentralstndtsebatt,     Schoneberg,     Ba- 
denst'be  Str.  2 
Keichs-Kredit-Gesellscbaft  A.  G.,  W  15,  Lletzeiiburgpr 

Str.  3(5 

A.  Rei.ssner  Solino,  Scbmargendorf,  Kosener  Str.  8 

Hans  Koeber  KouuuaiulitwscUscliaft,  Cbarlottenburg 
4.  Mommst>nstras.-;o  9.  II 

Fritz  G.  Samlaiul,  GnuiowaUl,  Fraiizi.'iisl>ader  Str.  34 

Scbeurmanii  &  Co..  W  15,  Kurfursteiulanim  5(> 

Ricbard  Sc-hreib,  Charlotteuburg  5,  Witzlotieiiiilatz  5 

Uiuis  Sixtiis  &  Co.,  Temijelbof,  Manfred-v.-Uiebt- 
bofen-Str.  19 

Spandauer  Bank  e.  G.  ni.  b.  H.,  Spandau,  Marktplatz  1 

Sparkasse  der  Stadt  Berlin  West,  Wilinersdorf,  Ber- 
liner Str.  40  und  folgende  West-Berliner  Zweigstellen ; 
NW  87,  Huttenstr.  72 :  W  35,  Potsdanier  Str.  1(K) ;  N 
65,  MuUer.str.  130;  SW  61,  Obentraut.str.  2/Mehring- 
damm  10:  SO  36,  Kottbusser  Str.  8;  Cbarlottenburg, 
Kantstr.  17;  Cbarlottenburg,  Reicbskanzlerplatz  8; 
Spandau.  Brunsbuttler  Damm  15 :  Wilmersdorf ,  Ber- 
liner Str.  40;  Zehlendorf,  Teltower  Dauim  21;  Schone- 
berg, Rudolf-Wilde-Platz  Ratbaus;  Steglitz,  Scbloss 
Str.  36;  Lisbterfelde,  Gardesehutzenweg  142;  Licbter- 
felde,  Lankwitzer  Str.  24;  Tempelbof,  Tempelbofer 
Damm  149/150;  NeukoUn,  Karl-Marx-Str.  107;  Neu- 
koUn,  Hermannstr.  162/63  ;  SW  29,  Hermannplatz  5/6 ; 
Reinickendorf,  Residenzstr.  39;  Tegel,  ScbUeperstr. 
76;  Hermsdorf,  Heinsestr.  38/40 

Sparkasse  des  Kreises  Teltow,  Steglitz,  Albrechtstr. 
28 

Spar-  und  Kreditbank  evangelisch-freikircbl.  Ge- 
meinde  e.  G.  ni.  b.  H..  Lichterfelde.  Weddingenweg  60 

Karl  W.  Spiegel,  Friedenau,  Wiesbadener  Str.  3 

Sponholz,  Ehestadt  &  Scbroder  Bankkommondit- 
gesellschaft,  Cbarlottenburg  2,  Ublandstr.  11 

Sponholz  &  Co.  Bank-Kommanditgesellschaft,  W  35, 
Potsdamer  Str.  141 

Stadtscbaft  der  Mark  Brandenburg,  W  35,  Schone- 
berger  Ufer  C5 

August  Tbyssen-Bank  A.  G.,  W  15,  Kurfur.stendamm 
56 

Treubau  Aktiengesellsebaft  fur  Bauflnanzierungen 
im  Deutschen  Reiche,  Dahlem,  Ehrenbergstr.  27 

Umschuldungsverband  deutscber  Gemeinden  (Um- 
scbuldungsverband),  Cbarlottenburg,  Fasanenstr.  7/8 

Verkaufskredit-Bank  Aktiengesellsebaft,  Dahlem, 
Clay-AUee,  Feke  Konigin-Luise-Str.  (Deutsche  Indus- 
triebank) 

J.  H.  Vogeler  &  Co.,  Zehlendorf,  Dablemer  Weg  la 

Volksbank  Berlln-Friendricbstadt  e.  G.  m.  b.  H.,  W  15, 
Lietzenburger  Strasse  14 

Volksbank  Cbarlottenburg  e.  G.  m.  b.  H.,  W  62,  Wit- 
tenbergplatz  2 

Volksbank  Friedenau-Schoneberg  e.  G.  m.  b.  H., 
Friedenau,  Scbmargendorfer  Str.  6 

Volksbank  Gesundbrunnen  e.  G.  m.  b.  H.,  N  20,  Badstr. 
20 

Volksbank  Licbtenrade  e.  G.  m.  b.  H.,  Lichtenrade, 
Babnbofstr.  17 

Volksbank  Mariendorf  e.  G.  m.  b.  H.,  Mariendorf, 
Hochgallweg  13 

Volksbank  Moabit  e.  G.  m.  b.  H.,  NW  21,  Turmstr.  77 

Volksbank  Spandau  e.  G.  m.  b.  H.,  Spandau,  Moritzstr. 
23 

Volksbank  Steglitz  e.  G.  m.  b.  H.,  Steglitz,  Kuhligks- 
hof  3 

Volksbank  Wannsee  e.  G.  m.  b.  H.,  Wannsee,  Chausee- 
str.  13 

Volksbank  Wilmersdorf  e.  G.  m.  b.  H.,  Cbarlottenburg, 
Kantstr.  116.     Anmeldestellen  fur  Postseheck-Konten 


und  Poslsparkassen-Konten  sind  die  Postamter  im 

Wolinbezirk. 


THE  NEW  FINANCIAL  INSTITUTIONS 

(These  firms   are  currentl.v   in   operation   and   may   be 
designated  as  depositories  for  converted  balances.) 

1.  Bankgescbaft  Marx  &  Co.,  Chariot lenburg,  Carmcrstr.  4 

2.  BaiUvgesellscbaft  Berlin  A.  (J.  (fruber:  Bankbaus  Hol- 

beck  K.  G.),  Friedenau,  Rbein.strasse  55. 

3.  Berliner  Bank  fur  Handel  uud  Industrie  A.  G.,  Char- 

iottt'iiliurf,',  Kant-strasse  17/Kcke  Ublandstrasse, 
sowie  nachsteliende  iJeixjsitenkassen :  Schoneberg, 
Hauptstrasse  19;  Tempelbof,  Tempelbofer  Damm  138; 
Zehlendof,  Teltower  Damm  27 ;  Friedenau,  Ubein- 
strasse  2;  NW  21,  Stromstrasse  58;  SW  29,  Kottbuser 
Damm  79 ;  N  65,  Mullerstrasse  6 ;  Spandau,  Karl- 
Schurz-Strasse  31. 

4.  Berliner  liau-  und  Bodenbank  A.  G.,  Cbarlottenburg, 

Ublandstrasse  6. 

5.  Berliner  DLsconto  Bank  A.  G.,  W  35,  Potsdamer  Strasse 

131,  sowie  nacbstebende  Dei)ositenkassen :  Cbarlot- 
tenburg 4,  Bisniarckstr.  68 ;  Friedenau,  Kheinstrasse 
4.5/46;  Tempelbof.  Tempelbofer  Damm  126;  W  15, 
Kurfurstendamm  217. 

6.  Berliner    Handels-Bank   A.   G.    (fruber:    Berliner 

Handels-Bank  Berckemeyer  und  Broege  K.  G.), 
Schmargendorf,  Augu.sta-Viktoria-Strasse  66. 

7.  Berliner    Stadtkontor    West    mit    nachstehenden    ge- 

schaftsstellen :  Cbarlottenburg  4,  Bismarckstrasse 
48-52 ;  W  15,  Kurfurstendamm  59/00 ;  Cbarlottenburg 
9,  Kaiserdamm  95;  Friedenau,  Rbeinstrasse  1  (Rat- 
baus) ;  SW  61,  Mehringdamm  eO-22;  SO  36,  Kope- 
nicker  Strasse  1 :  SW  68.  Oranienstrasse  58  (Moritz- 
platz)  ;  Neukolln,  Gandhoferstrasse  2;  Neukolln, 
Karl-Marx-Strasse  1  (Hermannplatz)  ;  Neukolln, 
Hermannstrasse  148 ;  Neukolln,  Hermannstrasse  212 ; 
Reinickendorf  Ost,  Hauptstrasse  40 ;  Reinickendorf 
West,  Scbarnweberstrasse  67 ;  Hermsdorf,  Waldsee- 
weg  3  ;  Tegel,  Berliner  Strasse  91 ;  Wittenau,  Oranien- 
burger  Strasse  205 ;  Schoneberg,  Innsbrucker  Strasse 
35 ;  Schoneberg,  Kaiser-Wilhelm-Platz  3 ;  Schoneberg, 
Bayeriscber  Platz  9;  W  30,  Motzstrasse  54;  Spandau, 
Askanierring  179/80;  Spandau,  I'icbelsdorfer  Strasse 
92 ;  Siemensstadt,  Reicbsstrasse  20 ;  Steglitz,  Schloss 
Strasse  36;  Lichterfelde  West,  Baseler  Strasse  3; 
Lichterfelde  Ost,  .Jungfernstieg  26a ;  Tempelbof, 
Templehofer  Damm  143;  Mariendorf,  Mariendorfer 
Damm  82 ;  Licbtenrade,  Bahnbofstrasse  19 ;  Marien- 
dorf ( Fruchthof ) ,  Ratbausstra.sse  42-49 ;  NW  40,  Alt- 
Moabit  109 ;  W  35,  Potsdamer  Strasse  71 ;  N  05,  Mul- 
lerstrasse 146/47  ;  N  20,  Prinzenallee  81 ;  Wilmersdorf, 
Ublandstr.  122;  Halensee;  Kurfurstendamm  130;  W 
15,  Kaiserallee  1-12 ;  Schmargendorf,  Warnemunder 
Strasse  1 ;  Zehlendorf,  Teltower  Damm  16-18 ;  Niko- 
lassee,  Hobenzollernplatz  5  (Rathaus). 

8.  Berliner  Volksbank  eGmbH.,  W  30,  Wittenbergplatz  2 ; 

Britz,  Cbausseestrasse  35a;  N  20,  I'.adstrasse  20; 
Licbtenrade,  Bahnbofstrasse  17 ;  Mariendorf,  Marien- 
dorfer Damm  77 ;  NW  21,  Turmstrasse  77 ;  Neukolln, 
Karl-Marx-Strasse  15 ;  Spandau.  Moritzstrasse  23 ; 
Steglitz,  Kubligksbofstrasse  3 ;  Tempelliof,  Tempel- 
bofer Damm  182-184 ;  Wann.see,  Cbausseestrasse  13. 

9.  Ernst  Decot,  W  30,  Kurfurstendamm  234. 

10.  Genossenscbaftsbank   Scboneberg-Friedenau  eGmbH., 
Friedenau,  Scbmargendorfer  Strasse  (!. 

11.  Outtebtag  &  Goldscbmidt,  W  15,  Kurfurstendamm  213. 

12.  Heinz   Henschel    Bankgescbaft    (f ruber   Ilanscbel   & 

Sobn),  Steglitz,  Schloss  Strasse  93. 
.13.  Han.s-Karl  von   Jena,  Bankgescbaft,  Cbarlottenburg, 
Holilerlinstrasse  12. 

14.  Kreditbank  fur  Gartenbau  und  Landwirtschaft  KGaA., 

Cbarlottenburg,  Scbluterstrasse  38. 

15.  Kurth  &  Co.  Bank-Kommanditgesellscbaft,  Zehlendorf, 
Konigstrasse  1. 
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16.  Leising  &  Co.,  W  30,  Budapester  Strasse  42-46. 

17.  Neuendorf  &  Co.  KO.,  Bankgeschaft,  Lankwitz,  Cor- 
neliusstrasse  22. 

18.  Postscheckamt  Berlin  West,  Charlottenburg,  Dern- 
burgstrasse  50. 

19.  Otto  Scheurmann  Bank-Kommanditgesellschaft,  W  15, 
Kurfurstendamm  56. 

20.  Sparkasse  der  Stadt  Berlin  We.st,  Wilmersdorf,  Ber- 
liner Strasse  40,  mit  folgenden  Spar-  und  Girokassen  : 
NW  87,  Huttenstrasse  72 ;  W  35,  Potsdamer  Strasse 
100;  N  65,  MuUerstrasse  130;  SW  61,  Obentraut- 
strasse  2/Meliringdamm  10 ;  SO  36  Kottbusser  Strasse 
8;  Charlottenburg,  Kantstrasse  17;  Charlottenburg, 
Reichskanzlerplatz  8;  Spandau,  Brunsbutteler  Damm 
15 ;  Wilmersdorf,  Berliner  Strasse  40 ;  Zehlendorf , 
Teltower  Damm  21 ;  Schoneberg,  Rudolph-Wilde-Platz, 
Rathaus ;  Steglitz,  Sehlossstrasse  36;  Lichterfelde, 
Gardeschutzenweg  142 ;  Lichterfelde,  Lankwitzer 
Strasse  24  ;  Tempelhof ,  Tempelhof  er  Damm  149/150 ; 
Neukolln,  Karl-Marx-Strasse  107 ;  Neukollu,  Hermann- 
strasse  162/163 ;  SW  29,  Hermannplatz  5/6 ;  Reinick- 
endorf,  Residenzstrasse  39;  Tegel,  Schlieperstrasse 
76;  Hermsdorf,  Heinsestrasse  38-40. 

21.  Spar-  und  Darlehnsverein  der  Berliner  Postangehori- 
gen,  Charlottenburg,  Dernburgstrasse  50. 

22.  Hans  Weber  KGaA.,  W  30,  Kurfurstendamm  14/15. 


Application  for  Securities  of  Non- 
German  Origin  in  Western  Germany 

[Released  to  the  press  Mareh  SO] 

DATE  FOR  DEADLINE  ANNOUNCED 

In  view  of  the  nearness  of  the  deadline  for  ap- 
plication for  release  of  cnrrencies  and  securities 
covered  by  the  Allied  High  Commission  announce- 
ment of  March  24,  19.50,  the  Dejiartment  of  State 
today  called  attention  to  that  announcement. 

Persons  or  corporations  are  requested  urgently  to 
submit  their  application  for  release  of  the  cur- 
rencies- and  securities  to  the  authorities  specified 
in  the  press  release  before  June  30,  1950,  if  they 
have  not  heretofore  done  so. 


HIGH  COMMISSION  ANNOUNCEMENT 
OF  MARCH  24,  1950 

The  Allied  High  Commission  today  announced : 

1.  Under  the  terms  of  a  press  release  issued  jointly  on 
September  1,  1948  by  the  United  States,  United  Kingdom 
and  French  military  governments,  all  persons  not  subject 
to  Control  Council  Law  No.  5  who  own  non-German  cur- 
rencies or  securities  in  currency  not  of  German  issue  held 
by  the  Military  Governments  under  the  provisions  of 
Military  Government  Law  number  ,53,  were  invited  to 
submit  application  for  the  recognition  of  their  title  to 
such  currencies  or  securities.  Applications  could  be  filed 
with  the  appropriate  office  of  Military  Government  up  to 
December  31,  1948. 

2.  Under  an  agreement  of  the  Allied  High  Commission 
the  time  limit  for  submission  of  such  aiiplicalions  has 
been  extended  to  .Tune  30,  lO.'iO.  Api)lications  which  have 
already  been  submitted  need  not  be  repeated. 


3.  In  announcing  this  extended  period  for  submission  of 
applications,  the  Allied  High  Commission  draws  attention 
to  the  fact  that  persons  (natural  and  juristic)  in  tbe  fol- 
lowing categories  are  included  within  the  definition  or 
"persons  not  subject  to  Control  Council  law  number  5." 

(a)  German  citizens  outside  Germany,  if  they  submit 
proof  that  they  have  been  residing  outside  Germany  since 
before  September  1,  1939  and  did  not  aid  Germany  during 
the  war.  A  certificate  from  a  governmental  authority  in 
the  country  or  countries  of  residence  establishing  the 
above  must  be  submitted  with  the  application ; 

(b)  Corporations  organized  under  the  laws  of  any 
country  other  than  Germany,  regardless  of  the  percentage 
of  German  interest,  if  any,  in  such  corporations.  Corpora- 
tions sliould  present  evidence  of  the  amount  of  non-Ger- 
man interest. 

4.  The  Allied  High  Commission  also  announces  that  it 
is  prepared  to  consider  applications  from  victims  of  Nazi 
persecution  resident  in  Germany,  provided  evidence  is 
submitted : 

(i)  That  such  persons  were  deprived  of  liberty  pursuant 
to  any  German  law,  decree  or  regulation  di.?criminating 
against  religious  or  racial  groups  or  other  organizations, 
and 

(ii)  That  such  persons  did  not  enjoy  full  rights  of 
German  citizenship  at  any  time  between  September  1,  1939 
and  the  abrogation  of  such  law,  decree  or  regulation,  and 

(iii)  That  .such  persons  did  not  act  against  the  Allied 
cause  during  the  war,  and 

(iv)  That  their  cases  merit  favorable  consideration. 

5.  Consideration  will  also  be  given  to  applications  from 
corporations  in  Germany  which  are  25  percent  or  more 
beneficially  owned  by  United  Nations  nationals  or  victims 
of  Nazi  persecution  as  defined  in  paragraph  4  above,  or 
which  present  proof  of  treatment  by  Germany  as  enemy 
or  under  enemy  control. 

6.  Filing  of  a  claim  with  the  Allied  High  Commission 
does  not  imply  recognition  of  title,  or  that  title  will  sub- 
sequently be  recognized.  Moreover,  recognition  of  title 
by  the  Allied  High  Commission  does  not  imply  recognition 
of  the  applicant's  claim  by  the  country  of  issue  or  the 
current  validity  of  securities  or  currencies  in  the  country 
of  issue. 

7.  A  person  desiring  recognition  of  title  to  securities 
or  currencies  will  lie  required  to  submit  evidence  to  demon- 
strate exclusive  ownership  of  the  currencies  and  securities 
involved  and  the  freedom  of  such  currencies  and  securities 
from  claims  for  external  or  internal  restitutions. 

8.  External  restitution  claims  are  those  filed  by  govern- 
ments eligible  for  restitution  to  cover  property  removed 
from  such  countries  during  their  occupation  by  Germany. 
Exemption  from  external  restitution  may  be  shown  by  sub- 
mission of  proof  that  the  property  has  been  owned  ex- 
clusively since  Septemlier  1,  1939  and  was  not  removed 
from  a  country  occupied  by  the  Germans  during  the 
German  occupation.  Internal  restitution  claims  are  those 
filed  by  persons  for  recovery  of  property  taken  from  them 
under  duress  in  Germany  for  racial,  religious  or  political 
reasons  at  any  time  after  January  30,  1933.  Exemption 
from  internal  restitution  may  be  shown  by  proof  of  con- 
tinuous ownership  since  that  date. 

0.  The  Allied  High  Commission  has  further  agreed  to 
permit  removal  from  Germany  of  foreign  currencies  and 
foreign  securities  title  to  which  has  been  recognized  when 
the  recognized  owner  is  not  a  resident  of  Germany. 

10.  Applications  should  be  addressed  in  the  United 
States  Zone  of  occuiiation  to:  Ofiice  of  the  United  States 
High  Commissioner  for  Germany,  Office  of  Economic 
Affairs,  Finance  Division,  Foreign  Securities  Section,  Al'O 
742. 

In  the  British  Zone  of  occupation  to ;  HQ,  Investigation 
Branch,  Finance  Division,  HQ,  R/B  Duesseldorf,  318  HQ, 
CCG,  (BE),BAOR4. 

In  the  Frencli  Zone  of  occupation  to:  Caisse  Central 
des  Titres  Etrangercs,  Landau,  Pfalz. 
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U.S.S.R.  Asked  To  Reinstitute 
Diplomatic  Discount  Rates 

[Releaaed  to  the  press  March  «7] 

The  following  is  the  text  of  a  note  delivered  to 
the  Soviet  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  Moscow 
on  March  24,  1950: 

Excellency,  I  have  the  honor,  on  instructions 
to  refer  to  Your  Excellency's  circular  note  of 
February  28,  1950,  advising  the  Embassy  that  the 
Council' of  Ministers  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  has  decreed  that  the  special 
discount  arrangement  under  which  diplomatic 
representatives  in  the  Soviet  Union  may  buy  rubles 
with  foreign  currencies  in  limited  quantities  is 
established  at  reduced  level  for  the  period  March 
1  through  June  30,  1950,  and  will  be  abolished 
from  July  1,  1950. 

Tlie  Government  of  the  United  States  cannot 
accept  the  reasons  advanced  in  your  circular  note 
of  February  28  as  justifying  the  indicated  reduc- 
tion and  early  abolition  of  the  special  diplomatic 
discount  arrangement.  Need  for  such  special  ar- 
rangement was  recognized  by  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment itself  through  adoption  of  the  original 
preferential  rate  in  1941  in  an  effort  to  equalize  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  ruble  with  prevailing 
world  prices.  The  need  for  such  an  arrangement 
still  exists.  Although  the  concept  of  an  exchange 
rate  for  the  ruble  in  the  accepted  sense  is,  of  course, 
purely  fictitious  so  long  as  the  ruble  is  not  an  in- 
ternationally traded  currency;  nevertheless,  it  is 
possible  to  make  a  comparison  of  prices  paid  by 
members  of  the  Soviet  Embassy  staff  in  Washing- 
ton with  prices  paid  by  United  States  Embassy 
personnel  in  Moscow.  Despite  some  reduction  in 
the  Soviet  price  level  since  December  1947,  prices 
in  Moscow  are  extremely  high  relative  to  prices 
in  "Washington.  For  example,  white  bread  from 
first  grade  flour  was  approximately  24  cents  per 
kilo  in  Washington  in  December  1947  and  is  cur- 
rently 26  cents  per  kilo.  In  Moscow  white  bread 
from  first  grade  flour  was  7  rubles  per  kilo  in  De- 
cember 1947  and  now,  after  recent  ]>rice  reductions, 
is  5.60  rubles  per  kilo.  At  the  discount  rate  of  8 
rubles  per  dollar  then  established,  the  Moscow 
price  of  white  bread  in  December  1947  was  equiva- 
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lent  to  over  87  cents  per  kilo  as  compared  with  24 
cents  per  kilo  in  Wasliington.  The  present  Mos- 
cow price  of  white  bread  on  the  4  ruble  per  dollar 
basis  available  to  dii)lomatic  representatives  after 
June  30,  1950  is  equivalent  to  $1.40  per  kilo  as 
compared  with  (he  current  Wasliington  price  of  26 
cents  per  kilo.  At  tlie  8  rubles  per  dollar  discount 
rate,  the  Moscow  price  of  butter  was  equivalent  to 
$8  per  kilo  in  December  1947,  as  compared  with 
the  Washington  price  of  from  $1.71  to  $1.87.  The 
present  Moscow  prices  for  butter  on  the  4  ruble 
er  dollar  basis  are  equivalent  to  from  $8.58  to 
11.03  per  kilo  as  compared  with  the  current 
Washington  price  of  $1.52  per  kilo.  Attention  is 
also  invited  to  the  fact  that  price  reductions  re- 
cently announced  do  not  include  any  reductions 
in  such  cost  of  living  items  as  rent.  These  and 
additional  comparisons  contained  in  the  appendix 
of  this  note  show  conclusively  that  in  view  of  the 
continued  low  purchasing  power  of  the  ruble,  the 
abolition  or  reduction  of  the  preferential  rate  for 
diplomatic  representatives  is  completely  unjusti- 
fied. 

It  is  also  stated  that  the  buying  power  of  the 
United  States  dollar  has  declined  because  of  a 
continuing  rise  in  living  costs  in  the  United  States. 
The  index  of  the  cost  of  living  in  the  United  States 
published  in  the  monthly  bulletin  of  statistics  of 
the  United  Nations  stood  at  exactly  the  same  figure 
in  December  1947  when  the  diplomatic  discount 
basis  was  reduced  from  12  to  8  rubles  per  dollar 
as  it  did  in  January  1950,  the  most  recent  month 
for  which  a  figure  has  been  published.  Since  the 
cost  of  living  was  the  same  in  the  United  States 
on  these  dates,  no  basis  exists  for  justifying  a  re- 
duction in  the  diplomatic  discount  rate  from  8  to 
4  rubles  per  dollar  on  grounds  of  a  living  cost 
increase  in  the  United  States. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  accord- 
ingly wishes  to  reiterate  that  it  finds  no  basis  for 
the  contentions  of  the  Soviet  Government  in  its 
circular  note  of  February  28  that  the  reduction  and 
abolition  of  the  diplomatic  discount  rate  is  justi- 
fied and  requests  that  this  rate  be  promptly  rein- 
stituted. 

Accept  [etc.] 

Walworth  Barbour 

Charge  D'' A f  aires  Ad  Interim 


APPENDIX 


Item 

White  Bread  (kilo) 
Milk  fluid  riiter) 
Beef  first  grade  (kilos) 
Butter  (kilo) 
Tea  (kilo) 
Coffee  (kilo) 


Present 
Dollar 
Price, 
Washing- 
ton 

26^ 

20(' 

$1.39 

$1.52 

$1.39 

$1.54 


Dec.  1947  Dollar 
Price,  Washing- 
ton 

23. 5(1  to  24.3(f 
20.1('  to  22.8(1 
$1.30  to  $1.52 
$1.71  to  $1.87 
$2  20 
84^9^  to  $1.12 


Dec.  1947 

Dec.  1947 

Ruble 

Present  Price  Mos- 

Price Mos- 

Present Ruble 

Price, 

cow  in  Dollars  at 

cow  in  Dol- 

Price, Moscow 

Moscow 

4  to  1 

lars  at  8  to  1 

5.60R 

7R 

$1.40 

f>.7.5i 

3.78R 

3  to  4R 

94.5(S 

37M  to  50^ 

24.3R 

30R 

$6,075 

$3.75 

34.3Rto44.1R 

64  R 

$8,575  to  $11,025 

$8.00 

162R 

160R 

.$40.50 

$20.00 

79.2R 

75R 

$19.80 

$9,375 

April  10,  1950 

880445— BO— 
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Objectives  of  U.S.  Policies  Toward  Asia 


&y  Ambassador  Loy  W.  Henderson  ^ 


I  appreciate  the  courtesy  of  the  Indian  Council 
of  World  Affairs  in  inviting  me  to  discuss  with  its 
members  and  guests  certain  aspects  of  the  policies 
of  the  United  States  with  regard  to  Asia.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Council  are,  in  general,  so  well-in- 
formed regarding  matters  pertaining  to  Asia,  in- 
cluding relations  between  United  States  and  Asia, 
that  I  fear  that  what  I  have  to  say  may  not  add 
appreciably  to  their  store  of  knowledge. 

Nevertheless,  I  hope  that  our  talk  this  afternoon 
may  enable  some  of  them  to  obtain  a  somewhat 
more  clear  understanding  of  the  feelings  of  my 
countrymen  toward  Asia  and  of  the  manner  in 
which  these  feelings  find  expression  of  policies  of 
my  Government.  A  government  constituted  like 
that  of  the  United  States  can,  for  no  great  length 
of  time,  pursue  any  foreign  policy  which  does  not 
reflect  the  interests,  desires,  fears,  and  hope-s  of  the 
people  from  whom  it  derives  its  authority. 

Most  people  of  the  United  States,  or  their  an- 
cestors, migi'ated  from  Europe  to  America  at  some 
time  during  the  last  300  years  in  search  of  free- 
doms or  opportunities  which  they  had  failed  to 
find  in  various  countries  of  their  origin.  The  re- 
lation between  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  the  continent  of  their  origin  had  been  com- 
paratively close.  Their  language  was  of  Euro- 
pean origin,  and  they  inherited  much  of  the  culture 
and  tradition  of  Europe.  Furthermore,  Europe, 
from  a  geographical  point  of  view,  was  more  easily 
accessible  than  any  of  the  other  continents,  and  it 
was  possible  for  Americans  to  travel  freely  and 
safely  on  that  continent  without  inconvenience  or 
discomfort. 

On  the  other  hand,  Asia  was  more  remote  from 
North  America  than  any  other  continent.  Travel 
between  North  America  and  Asia  was  not  always 
agreeable.  The  governments  of  some  parts  of 
Asia  did  not  particularly  welcome  foreigner.    In 


'  Exocrpts  from  an  address  mnde  before  the  Indian  Coun- 
cil of  World  Affairs  at  New  Delhi  on  Mar.  27,  1950,  and 
released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 


other  parts,  peoples  had  lost  their  freedom  and 
were  under  the  domination  of  foreign  powers 
which  did  not  look  kindly  upon  the  development 
of  close  relations  between  their  colonial  peoples 
and  other  independent  countries.  In  such  circum- 
stances it  has  been  only  natural  that  the  peoples  of 
the  United  States  have  had  comparatively  close 
relations  with  the  countries  of  Europe  and  have 
had  better  understanding  of  the  culture  and  tradi- 
tion of  Europe  than  those  of  Asia. 

During  the  last  50  years,  as  improved  means  of 
communication  transformed  a  sprawling  world 
into  a  relatively  small  community  of  nations  and 
as  natural  artificial  barriers  to  intercourse  between 
the  United  States  and  Asia  disappeared,  the  in- 
terest of  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  those 
of  Asia  began  to  grow.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  feel  that  they  have  much  to  learn  from  the 
ancient  civilizations  of  Asia  and,  on  their  own  part, 
are  glad  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  Asia  the  results 
of  their  own  experiences  and  experiments  in  tech- 
nical, economic,  and  cultural  fields. 

Global  Character  of  U.S.  Policies 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  in  considering  vari- 
ous policies  of  the  United  States  in  respect  to 
Asia,  that  the  United  States  does  not  pursue  one 
set  of  policies  with  regard  to  the  Americas  or 
Europe  and  another  with  regard  to  Asia. 

The  foreign  poHcies  of  the  United  States  by 
force  of  circumstances  have  become  global  in 
character.  Tlie  membership  of  most  of  the  coun- 
tries of  tlie  world  in  the  United  Nations  operating 
under  a  charter  setting  forth  universal  principles 
of  conduct  is  evidence  of  the  fact  that  no  longer 
can  any  nation  justify  the  application  of  one  code 
of  international  morality  to  the  peoples  of  one 
continent  and  another  code  to  those  of  another. 
The  United  States,  therefore,  approaches  special 
situations  and  problems  in  Asia  from  the  point  of 
view  of  its  general  foreign  policies. 
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Handicaps  In  Realizing  Objectives 

A  iuiinl)t>r  of  factors  liandicaps  or  partially  otr- 
sets  the  etl'orts  of  the  United  States  to  realize  its 
forci<j;n  i)oli<,'y  objectives  in  Asia,  just  as  similar 
or  other  factors  render  the  success  of  its  foreijjn 
policies  diflicult  with  respect  to  other  continents. 
In  regard  to  Asia,  some  of  these  factors  ilow  from 
inadequacies  or  inabilities,  so  far  as  the  United 
States  itself  is  concerned.  For  instance,  deficiency 
of  knowledge  and  undei-standing,  on  the  part  of 
large  sections  of  the  American  people,  of  the 
points  of  view  and  the  particular  problems  of 
various  peoples  of  Asia  sometimes  results  in  lack 
of  action,  when  action  should  be  taken,  or  in  the 
wrong  kind  of  action.  Only  by  a  more  intensive 
exchange  of  information  and  by  establishment  of 
more  numerous  and  broader  contacts  between  the 
peoples  of  the  United  States  and  those  of  Asia 
can  this  deficiency  be  overcome. 

Insufficiency  of  human  and  natural  resources  in 
the  United  States  in  the  face  of  the  world-wi(l(> 
demand  being  made  upon  them  renders  it  impos- 
sible sometimes  for  the  United  States  to  give  as 
much  technical  and  economic  aid  to  the  countries 
of  Asia  and  of  other  continents  as  it  would  like  to 
extend.  The  United  States  is  sincerely  endeavor- 
ing to  utilize  such  resources  as  it  possesses  in  a 
manner  tliat  they  will  yield  the  maximum  effective 
results  in  the  attainment  of  its  foreign-policy 
objectives. 

Some  of  the  factors  which  serve  to  vitiate  the 
efforts  of  the  United  States  to  carry  out  its  foreign 
policy  as  far  as  Asia  is  concerned  find  their  origin 
in  fhe  attitudes  of  sections  of  the  population  of 
various  Asian  countries.  For  instance,  in  some 
parts  of  Asia,  for  historic  reasons,  which  time  does 
not  permit  me  to  dwell  upon  here,  many  of  the 
people  show  a  high  degree  of  sensitivity  at  any 
action  on  the  part  of  foreigners  which  might  even 
remotely  be  construed  as  an  effort  to  influence  the 
conduct  of  their  internal  affairs  or  of  their  rela- 
tions with  other  countries.  This  sensitivity  in 
some  instances  is  so  acute  that  the  United  States 
hesitates  to  take  or  suggest  certain  measures  which 
might  be  helpful  for  fear  that  such  action  may  do 
more  harm  than  good. 

Elements  of  Mistrust  of  U.S.  Motives 

Then,  just  as  many  Americans  are  lacking  in  a 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  peoples  of 
Asia  there  are  numerous  persons  and  groups  in 
Asia  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  who,  therefore,  frequently 
misjudge  and  distrust  their  motives.  There  are, 
for  instance,  still  many  people  in  Asia  who  are 
sincerely  convinced  tliat  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  to  extend  technical  or  financial  aid 
are  prompted  not  by  a  desire  for  a  peaceful,  or- 
derly progressive  world  but  by  some  kind  of 
economic  imperialism. 

There  are  other  people  who  really  believe  that 


action  taken  by  the  United  States  through  the 
United  Nations  or  througli  oIIut  clianncls  for  the 
))urpose  of  ell'i'ctiiig  peaceful  settlements  of  dis- 
putes and  dissipating  hatreds  and  rivalries  are 
motivated  by  great  powei'  politics  and  selfish  con- 
siderations. It  is  obvious  that  so  long  as  this  lack 
of  understanding  and  constant  distrust  exists  the 
constructive  efforts  of  the  United  Slates  so  far  as 
Asia  is  concerned  will  continue  to  be  handicapped. 

There  are  also  in  various  parts  of  Asia  influen- 
tial groups  who  apparently  do  understand  and 
appreciate  the  objectives  of  the  United  States  with 
regard  to  Asia  but  who  shrink  from  close  cooper- 
ation with  the  United  States  lest  such  coojieration 
create  hostility  toward  them  on  the  part  of  power- 
ful forces  of  the  world  which  feed  on  human  pov- 
erty and  suffering,  which  rely  on  force  and  terror 
to  achieve  their  ends  and  which  look  with  disfavor 
upon  any  association  of  free  nations  that  might  be 
effective  in  overcoming  poverty,  liquidating  strife, 
or  discouraging  aggression. 

The  existence  in  various  areas  of  national,  re- 
ligious, race,  class,  and  other  animosities  also 
renders  diflicult  efforts  to  bring  about  a  prosperous, 
peaceful,  free,  and  progressive  Asia.  Tliese  ani- 
mosities, some  of  which  have  an  historical  basis 
and  some  of  which  are  of  a  comparatively  recent 
artificial  creation,  at  times,  so  obsess  the  minds  of 
men  that  they  lose  all  perspective  and  fail  to  act  as 
rational  human  beings.  Hatred  is  a  destructive 
rather  than  a  constructive  emotion  and,  therefore, 
is  one  of  the  most  effective  weapons  of  those  world 
forces,  the  objectives  of  which,  in  Asia  and  else- 
where, are  diametrically  opposed  to  those  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  the  policy  of  these  forces 
continually  to  fan  these  hatreds  and  to  encourage 
their  expression  through  violence  and  terror. 

It  seems  hardly  necessary,  in  view  of  what  I 
have  already  said,  for  me  to  state  that  the  United 
States  has  no  territorial  ambitions  with  regard  to 
Asia  and  no  desire  to  obtain  for  itself  any  special 
political  or  economic  position  in  Asia.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  war,  the  United  States  found  itself, 
however,  in  occupation  of  two  areas  of  Asia, 
namely.  South  Korea  and  Japan.  The  United 
States"  withdrew  its  forces  from  South  Korea  as 
soon  as  a  representative  government  could  be  es- 
tablished, and  its  main  interest  with  regard  to  that 
war-stricken  country  at  the  present  time  is  to  aid 
its  people  to  maintain  their  indei^endence  and  to 
assist  in  laying  the  basis  for  a  democratic,  self- 
supporting,  and  self-respecting  state  which  can 
contribute  to  the  stability  and  prosperity  of  a 
peaceful  Asia. 

A\nien,  in  19-15,  the  military  forces  of  the  United 
States  and  of  its  Allies  entered  Japan,  their  mosii 
urgent  task  necessarily  was  to  dismantle  Japan's 
powerful  military  machine  and  to  destroy  Japa- 
nese war  jxjtentials  in  order  to  make  sure  that 
Japanese  militarists  would  not  be  in  a  position  to 
threaten  world  peace.  This  task  has  been  prac- 
tically completed.    Concurrently,  with  the  execu- 
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tion  of  this  task,  the  United  States  and  other 
occupying  powers  have  been  endeavoring  to  assist 
the  Japanese  people  in  rehabilitating  themselves 
and  in  preparing  Japan  for  its  place  as  a  peaceful 
and  respected  member  of  the  international  com- 
munity. 

Policies  Toward  Far  Eastern  Countries 

JAPAN 

They  have  tried  to  make  the  Japanese  people 
understand  the  hon-or  of  vpar,  the  stupidity  of 
theories  of  racial  or  national  superiority,  and  the 
dangers  inherent  in  irresponsible  autocracy  and 
militarism.  They  have  encouraged  the  introduc- 
tion of  governmental  reforms,  including  the 
drawing  up  of  a  constitution  along  democratic 
lines. 

In  the  economic  field,  during  the  period  of  occu- 
pation, there  has  been  carried  on  in  Japan  a 
democratic  program  involving  the  abolition  of  the 
so-called  Zaibatsu  economic  oligarchy,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  free  and  healthy  system  of  economic 
enterprise,  the  development  of  a  strong  and  sound 
free  trade  union  labor  movement,  and  a  land  re- 
form. Attempts  are  being  made  to  solve  one  of 
Japan's  most  serious  problems  in  the  present  inter- 
national situation,  namely,  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  Japanese  economy  on  a  self-supporting  basis. 
Since  Japan  must  import  a  minimum  of  3  million 
tons  of  foodstuffs  annually  in  order  to  feed  its 
population,  ways  and  means  are  being  sought  for 
increasing  Japan's  exports  without  unduly  dis- 
turbing existing  trade  channels.  Considerable 
progress  is  being  made  in  this  direction. 

It  is  the  view  of  the  United  States  that  Japan's 
continued  success  with  democratic  government 
depends  primarily  on  that  nation's  ability  to  sus- 
tain itself  economically  as  well  as  on  the  extent  to 
which  the  remaining  free  democratic  nations  of 
the  world  will  accept  and  cooperate  with  Japan  in 
the  mutual  task  of  preserving  peace  and  demo- 
cratic principles.  The  United  States,  therefore, 
hopes  that  the  new  Japan  will  gradually  be  ac- 
cepted as  another  democratic  nation  working  for 
the  same  freedoms,  for  the  same  betterment  of 
mankind,  and  for  the  same  high  ideals  which  all 
democratic  countries  are  seeking  to  uphold. 

The  United  States  does  not  desire  to  continue 
indefinitely  in  Japan  as  an  occupying  power.  For 
some  time,  it  has  felt  that  the  conclusion  of  a  peace 
treaty  with  Japan  is  an  urgent  matter.  Some  2 
years  ago,  it  proposed  a  preliminary  conference 
for  the  setting  up  of  procedure  for  the  negotiation 
of  such  a  treaty. 

Unfortunately,  progress,  thus  far,  has  been 
blocked  by  the  failure  to  reach  an  agreement  with 
the  Soviet  Union  as  to  what  powers  should  par- 
ticipate in  the  negotiation.  The  Soviet  Union 
has  insisted  that  the  Japanese  peace  treaty  is  a 
matter  for  primary  consideration  by  the  Council 


of  Foreign  Ministers  where  each  power  has  a  veto ; 
whereas,  the  United  States  and  various  other 
powers  have  taken  the  view  that  all  13  member 
nations  of  the  Far  Eastern  Commission,  including 
India,  should  have  an  equal  right  of  participation. 
Unfortunately,  no  way  has  yet  been  found  out  of 
this  deadlock. 

I  would  be  lacking  in  frankness  if  I  should  give 
the  impression  that  the  United  States,  after  having 
participated  in  disarming  Japan,  has  any  intention 
with  or  without  a  peace  treaty  of  withdrawing 
from  that  country  under  conditions  which  would 
leave  it  defenseless  before  an  aggressively  inclined 
neighbor  which  has  too  frequently  demonstrated 
that  it  follows  a  policy  of  expansion  wherever  it 
finds  weakness. 


THE  PHILIPPINES 


Similarly,  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  United 
States  to  remain  quiescent  in  case  any  aggi'essive 
power  should  attack  the  Philippines.  The  United 
States  feels  a  deep  responsibility  for  this  young 
republic.  For  years  it  pursued  a  policy  of  de- 
veloping the  Philippine  people  for  their  eventual 
independence,  and  it  has  followed,  with  sympa- 
thetic interest,  the  progress  of  the  Philippines  as 
an  independent  country.  Few  countries  suffered 
more  than  the  Philippines  from  the  ravages  of  the 
war.  The  United  States  has  given  them  extensive 
economic  aid  since  the  war,  and,  by  mutual  agree- 
ment, it  has  established  military  bases  in  the  Phil- 
ippines for  our  common  defense  against  armed 
aggression. 

Although  the  Philippines,  at  the  present  time, 
do  not  seem  to  be  in  danger  of  an  armed  attack 
from  without,  they  still  have  enormous  economic 
difSculties  to  overcome.  The  economic  future  of 
the  Philippines  now  depends  primarily  upon  the 
efforts  of  the  Philippine  Government  and  of  the 
people  themselves.  The  United  States,  however, 
is  prepared  to  consider  how  it  can  best  assist  these 
efforts. 


INDONESIA 

The  Asian  country  which  has  most  recently 
joined  the  international  community  as  an  inde- 
pendent nation  is  Indonesia.  The  United  States 
devoted  much  effort  to  the  end  that  the  birth  of 
this  new  nation  should  be  achieved  with  as  little 
human  suffering  as  possible  and  should  take  place 
without  the  creation  of  deep-seated  hatreds  of  last- 
ing vindictiveness. 

The  United  States  and  the  other  nations,  assum- 
ing a  similar  position  in  this  respect,  have  been, 
at  times,  during  the  last  2  years,  victims  of  mis- 
representation and  of  misguided  and,  at  times, 
malicious  criticism.  The  world  can  be  thankful 
primarily  to  the  high  statesmanship  of  the  leaders 
of  Indonesia  and  the  Netherlands  for  the  example 
of  patience,  perseverance,  and  courage  which  they 
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displayed  in  brinpin"  to  a  close  a  dispute  whicli 
was  painful  to  fiicnils  of  both  parties  and  a  men- 
ace to  the  peace.  Immediately  followinji  estab- 
lishment of  Indonesian  indei)eudence,  the  United 
States,  at  the  request  of  the  new  <iovernnient, 
extended  to  it  throufih  the  Ex|)oit-Imp()it  Bank 
considerable  financial  assistance.  This  assistance 
is  being  granted  directly  because  the  needs  of 
Indonesia  are  so  specific  and  so  urgent  that  they 
cannot  brook  the  delays  which  would  be  encoun- 
tered before  they  could  be  met  through  the  existing 
international  agencies. 


SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

The  United  States  also  is  deeply  interested  in 
the  welfare  and  development  of  the  peoples  of 
other  countries  of  Southeast  Asia — namely,  those 
of  Thailand,  Indochina,  Malaya,  and  Burma.  It 
is  its  belief  that  the  British  liave  been  and  are 
conscientiously  discharging  their  responsibilities 
so  far  as  the  people  of  Malaya  are  concerned.  It 
feels  that  the  British  are  aiding  them  to  prepare 
for  a  fuller  degree  of  self-government  and,  at  the 
same  time,  are  protecting  them  from  the  ruthless 
terrorists  who,  if  not  checked,  would  engxilf  the 
whole  country  in  a  cniel,  bloody,  senseless  tyranny. 

Since  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  Thailand  has 
made  marked  progress  in  the  direction  of  economic 
stability.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  United  States  that 
it  will  be  able  peaceably  to  continue  to  develop  its 
resources,  to  improve  the  lot  of  its  people,  and  to 
maintain  its  political  independence  and  territorial 
integrity.  The  United  States  is  ready  to  give  it 
appropi-iate  assistance  in  this  direction. 


VIET  NAM 

The  United  States  some  weeks  ago  extended 
recognition  to  Viet  Nam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia. 

The  United  States  is  convinced  that  the  Bao  Dai 
Government  of  Viet  Nam  reflects  more  accurately 
than  any  rival  claimants  to  power  in  Viet  Nam  the 
nationalist  aspirations  of  the  people  of  that 
country.  It  hopes,  by  its  policies  with  regard  to 
Viet  Nam,  to  contribute  to  the  peaceful  progress 
of  Viet  Namese  people  toward  the  realization  of 
the  fruits  of  self-government.  The  Soviet  Union 
and  Communist  China  have  already  recognized  as 
the  government  a  group  headed  by  a  well-known 
Moscow-trained  Communist.  It  is  somewhat  diffi- 
cult for  a  man  to  serve  two  masters.  It  is  impos- 
sible, in  the  opinion  of  the  United  States,  for  a 
Communist  in  the  Moscow  sense  of  the  term  to  be 
a  genuine  nationalist.  My  Government  is  con- 
vinced that  any  movement  headed  by  a  Moscow- 
recognized  Communist  such  as  Ho  Chi  Minh  must 
be  in  the  direction  of  subservience  to  a  foreign 
state,  not  in  that  of  independence  or  self-govern- 
ment. My  (lovernment  felt,  therefore,  that  Bao 
Dai  offered  more  opportunity  to  the  Viet  Namese 
people  to  develop  their  own  national  life  than  a 


leader  who,  in  accordance  with  his  political  creed, 
must  obey  the  orders  of  international  communism. 


BURMA 

Of  all  the  new  states  of  Asia,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  Korea,  Burma  has  suffered  the  great- 
est vicissitudes.  Severely  damaged  by  war,  it  be- 
came independent  before  these  damages  were  re- 
paired and  before  its  economy  had  recovered  from 
the  effects  of  military  occupation.  This  series  of 
terroristic  acts  deprived  it  of  some  of  its  most  able 
leaders ;  and  internal  strife  has  added  to  the  misery 
already  existing  as  a  result  of  world  war.  Never- 
theless, the  Burmese  leaders  and  people  have  dis- 
played both  courage  and  tenacity  in  their  efforts 
to  maintain  the  integrity  of  their  country.  Al- 
though the  Burmese,  in  general,  have  been  at- 
tempting to  solve  their  problems  in  their  own  way, 
it  is  my  understanding  that  they  have  been  looking 
to  some  of  the  members  of  the  Commonwealth  for 
a  certain  amount  of  economic  and  other  assistance 
and  that  some  such  assistance  is  being  extended  to 
them.  It  is  also  my  understanding  that  Burmese 
leaders  have  recently  expressed  hope  for  assistance 
from  the  United  States.  I  am  not  aware  of  the 
specific  needs  of  Burma  from  the  United  States  or 
of  the  extent  to  which  the  United  States  might 
be  able  to  assist  Burma  just  now.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  however,  of  the  desire  of  the  United  States 
to  do  what  it  can  in  the  circumstances  to  assist  the 
Government  and  people  of  Burma  in  keeping  their 
ship  of  state  on  a  level  keel. 


CHINA 

I  do  not  have  the  time  in  this  brief  talk  to  do 
justice  to  the  complicated  important  problems  of 
the  current  policies  of  the  United  States  with  re- 
gard to  China.  I  shall  therefore  merely  touch  on 
that  problem  in  passing.  The  Govermnent  of  the 
United  States  has  not  recognized  the  Communist 
government  set  up  in  Peiping  as  the  Government 
of  China.  It  has  not  failed  to  do  so  because  the 
Peiping  Government  is  composed  largely  of  Com- 
munists; neither  is  its  failure  to  extend  recogni- 
tion based  on  a  contention  that  that  government 
has  not  succeeded  in  obtaining  control  over  most 
of  those  areas  of  China  which  are  not  directly  or 
indirectly  under  the  control  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  United  States  cannot  give  serious  considera- 
tion to  the  recognition  of  the  Peiping  regime  in 
view  of  the  manner  in  which  the  latter  has  treated 
American  consular  representatives  and  United 
States  business  representatives  in  areas  under  its 
control  until  that  government  has  given  a  clearer 
indication  of  its  intention  to  live  up  to  its  inter- 
national obligations  and  to  treat  American  diplo- 
matic and  consular  representatives  and  otlier 
American  nationals  in  a  manner  prescribed  by 
international  custom  established  after  a  hundred 
years  of  experience  in  international  intercourse. 
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The  doubts  of  the  United  States  with  regard  to 
the  independence  of  action  of  the  Peiping  Govern- 
ment are  strengthened  by  the  complacency  with 
which  that  government  seems  to  regard  the  dis- 
membering of  China.  My  Government  continues, 
in  the  meantime,  to  cherish  deepest  feelings  of 
friendshi])  for  the  Chinese  people  and  feels  con- 
cern for  the  integrity  and  independence  of  China. 


INDIA 


Since  my  arrival  in  India,  I  have  made  a  nurnber 
of  talks  relating  to  the  policies  of  the  United 
States  in  respect  to  India. 

I  shall  not,  therefore,  attempt  to  include  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  particular  relations  between  our  two 
countries — a  subject  which  is  so  important  to  all 
of  us  that  it  cannot  propeily  be  treated  in  a  survey 
of  this  kind.  I  should  like,  however,  to  stress  the 
fact  that  at  no  time  in  our  history  have  the  people 
and  Government  of  the  United  States  had  a  deeper 
interest  in  or  warmer  feelings  of  friendship  for 
the  Government  and  people  of  India  than  they 
have  at  present. 

There  is  growing  daily  in  the  United  States  a 
better  understanding  of  the  high  aspirations  of 
India  and  of  the  difficult  and  complicated  problems 
which  must  be  overcome  in  the  attainment  of  such 
aspirations.  The  Ajnerican  Government  and  peo- 
ple wish  to  do  what  is  proper,  effective,  and  pos- 
sible to  be  of  assistance.  They  realize,  however, 
that  India's  problems  are  of  a  character  wliich  can 
be  solved  basically  only  by  the  Government  and 
people  of  India,  and  they  have  confidence  that 
India  is  equal  to  the  tasks  before  it. 

During  recent  weeks,  there  have  been  current  in 
New  Delhi  rumors  to  the  effect  that  there  is  a  grow- 
ing coolness  on  the  part  of  the  Government  and 
people  of  the  United  States  toward  India.  I  un- 
derstand that  these  rumors  have  come  to  the  atten- 
tion of  a  number  of  members  of  the  Council.  I  am 
told  that  some  of  my  friends  who  are  inclined  to 
believe  in  the  truth  of  these  rumors  submit  as  evi- 
dence of  this  growing  coolness  various  articles 
which  have  appeared  in  the  American  press  criti- 
cizing the  position  taken  by  India  with  regard  to 
various  international  problems.  The  fact  that  the 
United  States  representatives  in  the  Security 
Council  have  also  not  always  seen  eye  to  eye  with 
those  of  India  is  also  advanced  as  evidence  of  a 
lack  of  friendliness  on  the  part  of  the  American 
Government  toward  India. 

I  refer  to  these  rumors  with  some  hesitation 
since  I  am  sure  that  most  of  you  and,  in  fact,  most 
Indians  who  have  been  following  international 
developments  give  no  credence  to  them.  The  ma- 
jority of  you  are  aware  that,  in  a  democratic  coun- 
try, the  press  is  free  to  criticize,  from  time  to  time, 
the  policies  of  its  own  government  as  well  as  those 
of  various  foreign  governments.  Some  of  this 
criticism  is  constructive ;  some  of  it,  unfortunately, 


is  not  helpful.  A  careful  study  of  all  of  the  ar- 
ticles relating  to  India  which  have  appeared  in  the 
American  press  during  the  last  few  months,  I  am 
convinced,  would  indicate  a  friendly  attitude  and 
a  desire  for  greater  understanding  between  our 
two  countries.  Similarly,  it  is  not  likely  that  our 
two  Governments  should  always  regard  interna- 
tional problems  from  precisely  the  same  point  of 
view.  The  fact  that,  with  respect  to  some  point 
or  other,  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
may  not  have  been  in  full  agreement  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India  in  the  United  Nations  should  not 
be  interpreted  as  an  indication  that  the  attitude 
of  the  United  States  with  regard  to  India  is  grow- 
ing unfriendly. 

The  United  States,  like  India,  is  really  trying 
to  make  decisions  on  the  basis  of  merit  with  regard 
to  each  international  problem  which  presents  it- 
self to  the  United  Nations.  Like  India,  we  try 
not  to  permit  considerations  of  friendship  or  close 
association  to  influence  such  decisions.  It  is  a 
matter  of  record  that  from  time  to  time  sharp 
differences  arise  with  respect  to  particular  prob- 
lems between  the  United  States  and  countries  with 
which  it  has  a  long  history  of  friendship  and 
cooperation.  Such  differences,  however,  are  not 
allowed  to  affect  the  general  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  these  countries. 


Security  Measures  Against  Aggression 

I  am  sure  from  conversations  which  I  have  had 
with  some  of  my  friends  who  are  here  this  after- 
noon that  they  are  thinking  somewhat  as  follows: 
We  have  no  criticism  of  the  foreign  policies  of  the 
United  States  as  outlined  but  if  the  United  States 
is  really  pursuing  a  policy  of  i)eace  why  does 
it  have  the  atomic  bomb  and  why  is  it  develop- 
ing the  hydrogen  bomb?  A  peace-loving  state 
should  have  nothing  to  do  with  instruments  of 
destruction. 

My  answer  is  that  these  bombs,  as  well  as  other 
equally  terrifying  weapons,  are  just  as  abhorrent 
to  the  United  States  as  they  are  to  India.  Tlie 
United  States,  however,  may  not  be  the  only  comi- 
try  capable  of  producing  them.  For  quite  a  num- 
ber of  yeai-s,  other  powers  have  been  concentrating 
their  efforts  to  manufacture  weapons  of  this  kind. 
So  long  as  there  is  a  possibility  that  forces  of  ag- 
gression may  be  developing  these  instruments  of 
ma.ss  destruction,  the  United  States  caimot  afford 
to  fall  behind. 

It  would  be  a  gross  betrayal  of  the  free  peoples 
of  the  world,  including  those  of  the  United  States, 
foi-  the  American  Government  to  pursue  a  policy 
which  might  result  in  a  situation  in  which  the  sole 
possessors  of  these  weapons  would  be  countries 
which  would  not  hesitate  to  use  them  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reducing  the  whole  world  to  a  kind  of 
serfdom  which  prevails  among  those  nations  over 
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whom  they  have  already  succeeded  in  obtaining 
doinination. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  use  of  atomic  energy  in 
the  destruction  of  mankind,  the  United  States  lias 
proposed  several  years  ago  that,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  United  Nations,  there  be  international  con- 
trol of  atomic  materials  and  of  (he  operation  of 
atomic  plants.  Unfortunately,  tiie  Soviet  Union 
has  not  agreed  to  this  suggestion.  The  United 
States  therefore  has  no  choice  other  than  to  con- 
tinue to  develop  these  deadly  weapons. 

It  is  significant,  in  this  connection,  that  no 
neighlK)rs  of  the  United  States  have  indicated 
fe4ir  that  it  might  take  advantage  of  its  possession 
of  atomic  weapons  in  order  to  enforce  its  will  upon 
them  or  to  deprive  them  of  their  freedom. 

A  pix)minent  member  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate in  commenting  upon  the  decision  of  the  Presi- 
dent that  the  Atomic  Energy  Connnission  should 
continue  its  work  on  atomic  weapons,  including 
the  hydrogen  bomb,  summarized  the  feelings  of 
most  Americans  when  he  said, 

The  country  has  no  alternative  except  to  build  the  hydro- 
gen bomb.  We  have  tried  to  get  international  control  of 
these  bomb  weapons  with  accompanying  rigid  inspection 
to  see  that  the  agreement  is  carried  out.  We  have  been 
unsuccessful  in  this  quest.  Therefore  we  must  provide 
for  our  own  security  weapons  at  least  equal  and  we  hope 
superior  to  those  of  any  conceivable  would-be  aggressor. 
In  the  present  circumstances  this  is  the  surest  way  to  pre- 
vent an  attack  upon  us.  Our  failure  to  build  while  other 
nations  are  building  the  hydrogen  bomb  conceivably  could 
put  us  at  the  nicny  of  a  foreign  power  and  destroy  at  once 
our  own  security  as  well  as  dismember  the  democratic 
liberty-loving  world.  However,  while  we  are  doing  this 
we  should  keep  the  door  open  for  control  of  these  mass- 
destruction  weapons  with  a  rigid  inspection  that  would 
give  us  the  security  we  must  have. 

I  am  sure  that,  although  some  of  the  coimtries  of 
the  free  world  may  disagree  with  various  aspects 
of  the  policies  of  the  United  States  in  respect  to 
Asia,  the  majority  of  them  within  the  limits  im- 
posed upon  them  by  force  of  geogi-aphical,  eco- 
nomic, and  other  factors  are  in  general  following 
policies  similar  to  those  which  I  have  tried  to  out- 
line. The  United  States  does  not  have  the  power, 
the  influence,  the  resources,  or  the  ability  to  attain 
singlehanded  the  objectives  of  its  policies  with 
regard  to  Asia.     It  is  not  endeavoring  so  to  do. 

It  depends  upon  the  cooperation  of  all  those  in 
Asia  as  well  as  in  other  continents  who  feel  that 
it  would  be  unspeakably  tragic  if  the  peoples  of 
Asia,  after  having  made  so  gallant  a  struggle  for 
the  realization  of  their  right  to  national  existence 
and  after  having  attained  a  position  which  would 
enable  them  to  shape  their  own  destinies,  be  forced 
under  a  new  tyranny  much  more  ruthless  and  total 
than  any  that  they  have  hitherto  experienced. 


Radio  Stations  in  U.S.  Area 

in  Germany  Shift  to  New  Frequencies 

[Released  to  the  press  March  IS] 

All  radio  broadcasting  services  in  the  United 
States  area  of  control  in  Germany  will  shift  to  a 
new  pattern  of  frequencies  beginning  March  15, 
1950.  The  pattern  of  frequencies  arranged  for  the 
United  States  area  of  control  in  Germany  should 
not  be  confused  with  the  Copenhagen  Plan,  which 
goes  into  effect  on  the  same  day  and  provides  for 
the  redistribution  of  medium-  and  long-wave 
broadcasting  frequencies  throughout  most  of 
Europe, 

The  shift  in  frequencies  in  the  United  States 
area  of  control  of  Germany  moves  to  new  wave 
lengths  the  operations  of  the  established  radio  sta- 
tions in  the  United  States  area  of  control  in  Ger- 
many, together  with  the  radio  broadcasting  serv- 
ices necessary  for  the  Occupation  Forces  and  the 
Voice  of  America  relays.  Under  the  Copenhagen 
Plan,  the  frequencies  used  for  these  broadcasts 
would  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  withdrawn 
from  Germany  and  distributed  among  other  Euro- 
pean areas.  The  United  States  considers  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  jjeople  of  Europe  be  given  access 
to  all  possible  radio  services  and  feels  that  the 
significance  of  the  free  flow  of  information  in 
the  development  of  democratic  institutions  and 
the  conditions  favorable  to  an  enduring  peace  can- 
not be  overestimated. 

In  the  summer  of  1948,  representatives  of  most 
European  nations  gathered  in  Copenhagen.  They 
drafted  a  plan  now  known  as  the  Copenhagen 
Plan  which  calls  for  a  redi.stribution  of  European 
radio  broadcast  frequencies.  Germany  was  with- 
out representation  at  the  Conference.  The  United 
States  was  invited  to  attend  but  only  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  an  observer.  The  Conference  failed  to 
take  into  account  the  minimum  essential  require- 
ments for  radio  broadcasting  in  the  United  States 
area  of  control  in  Germany,  and  the  United  States 
announced  that  it  did  not  feel  bound  to  the  ob- 
servation of  the  Copenhagen  Plan. 

Since  the  summer  of  1948,  the  United  States  has 
made  every  effort  to  contribute  to  an  equitable  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  of  allocating  European  fre- 
quencies. The  new  pattern  of  frequencies  which 
will  be  used  in  the  United  States  area  of  control 
in  Germany  after  March  14,  1950,  is  expected  to 
represent  a  number  of  agreements  which  the 
United  States  is  negotiating.  They  include  the 
shared  use  of  certain  frequencies  with  other  Euro- 
pean nations.  The  United  States  is  prepared  to 
continue  its  efforts  in  the  search  for  arrangements 
which  will  protect  the  interests  of  all  parties 
concerned. 
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Soviets  Exploit  Sinkiang 
Oil  and  IVIineral  Resources 

Statement  ly  Secretary  Acheson 
[Released  to  the  press  March  31] 

Several  weeks  ago,  I  emphasized  Soviet  moves 
against  China's  border  provinces  as  one  of  the 
most  significant  developments  in  Asia  today. 
Wlien  the  texts  of  the  Sino-Soviet  agreements  con- 
cluded in  Moscow  were  announced,  I  pointed  out 
that  the  important  thing  was  not  the  provisions  in 
them  but  the  results  which  would  flow  from  them. 

The  recent  announcement  in  the  Soviet  press  of 
the  setting  up  of  two  joint  companies  to  exploit 
the  oil  and  mineral  resources  of  Sinkiang  Province 
gives  further  point  to  what  I  said.  We  now  see 
the  apparent  resumption  on  a  grand  scale  of  the 
process  of  detachment  of  Sinkiang  Province,  a 
process  begun  years  ago  and  interrupted  only 
briefly  during  the  most  desperate  period  of  the 
last  war.  The  device  now  being  employed  is  that 
of  the  joint  stock  company,  now  familiar  as  an 
instrument  of  Soviet  economic  penetration  and 
control  in  Manchuria  and  Eastern  Europe.  It 
seems  clear  that  the  effect  of  one  of  the  unpub- 
lished agreements  arrived  at  in  Moscow  last  winter 
was  to  award  the  U.S.S.E.  pre-eminent  rights  in 
China's  strategic  western  province. 

The  peoples  of  Asia  will  be  interested  to  note 
that,  under  the  terms  of  the  agreements,  as  an- 
nounced, one-half  of  the  rnineral  and  petroleum 
production  accomplished  will  go  to  the  U.S.S.R., 
leaving  only  one-half  for  the  use  of  impoverished 
China.  Evidently,  Soviet  economic  "aid"  is  not 
cheaply  bought,  requiring,  as  we  see  in  this  case, 
both  impairment  of  sovereignty  and  relinquish- 
ment of  50  percent  of  current  production. 


Evacuation  of  Americans 
From  Shanghai 

Statement  hy  Secretary  Acheson 
[Released  to  the  press  March  SI] 

Every  effort  is  being  made  to  carry  out  the  evac- 
uation of  American  citizens  from  Shanghai.  We 
are  hopeful  that  it  will  be  completed  shortly. 

Shanghai  authorities  refused  permission  for  the 
LST's  to  be  used  as  shuttle  craft  on  the  Yangtze  to 
carry  passengers  and  cargo  from  Shanghai  to  the 
General  Gordon  which  was  unable  to  enter  the 
Yangtze  because  of  the  danger  of  mines. 

Our  consul  general,  together  with  the  American 
President  Lines'  agent  in  Shanghai,  then  worked 


out  a  local  plan  to  charter  two  shallow  draft 
Chinese-owned  ships  to  ferry  passengers  down  the 
Yangtze  to  the  Gordon;  but,  by  the  time  this  plan 
had  been  worked  out,  the  General  Gordon  was  al- 
ready en  route  to  Honolulu,  where  she  arrived  to- 
day on  her  regular  schedule. 

Since  it  would  cost  almost  one-half  million  dol- 
lars to  turn  the  Gordon  back  to  Shanghai,  it  is  not 
considered  feasible  to  do  so.  Since  the  two  LST's 
also  cannot  be  used,  we  have  today  ordered  their 
return  to  Japan. 

We  are  now  making  arrangements  in  Manila  to 
charter  three  commercial  ships,  two  flying  the 
Philippine  flag  and  one  under  Panamanian  regis- 
try. These  ships  will  rendezvous  off  the  Yangtze 
for  the  transfer  of  passengers  and  cargo  from  the 
Chinese  ships. 

These  arrangements,  of  course,  are  subject  to 
securing  the  approval  of  the  Chinese  Communist 
authorities  in  Shanghai  for  this  operation.  We 
assume  they  will  approve  and,  accordingly,  are 
proceeding  with  the  plan  as  I  have  outlined  it. 


U.S.  and  U.K.  Discuss  Administration 
for  Canton  and  Enderbury  Islands 

[Released  to  the  press  March  27] 

Representatives  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  United  States  met  in  Washington  today  to  dis- 
cuss the  establishment  of  a  system  of  joint  admin- 
istration for  Canton  and  Enderbury  Islands.  The 
meeting  is  expected  to  continue  through  March  29. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Government  of  the  United  Kingdom,  without 
prejudice  to  their  respective  claims  to  Canton  and 
Enderbury  Islands,  agreed,  on  April  6,  1939,  to  a 
joint  control  over  these  islands  for  a  period  of  50 
years.  This  agreement  also  provided  that  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  islands  should  be  determined 
by  the  two  Governments  in  consultation  as  occa- 
sion might  require. 

Sir  Brian  Freeston,  British  High  Commissioner 
for  the  Western  Pacific  and  Governor  of  Fiji, 
heads  the  United  Kingdom  delegation  which  is 
composed  of  K.  K.  Thompson,  Colonial  Attache 
British  Embassy,  J.  E.  S.  Fawcett,  Legal  Adviser, 
Britisli  Embassy,  D.  C.  Tebbit,  Second  Secretary, 
British  Embassy. 

The  United  States  is  represented  by  Conrad  E. 
Snow,  Chairman,  Department  of  State,  William 
R.  Vallance,  Department  of  State,  J.  Harold  Shul- 
law,  Department  of  State,  Mrs.  Shirley  Boskey, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Franklin  S.  Pollak, 
Department  of  Justice,  R.  D.  McCree,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  C.  O.  Schick,  Department  of 
Connnerce,  and  Matthew  J.  Marks,  Department 
of  the  Treasury. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


NAC  Invited  To  Meet  at  London 

[Released  to  the:  press  March  ^S] 

The  Department  of  State  has  been  actively  con- 
sidering for  some  time  the  possibility  of  a  meeting 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Council  (N.vc)  in  Europe 
with  Foreign  Ministers  attending.  Representa- 
tives of  other  North  Atlantic  Treaty  nations  have, 
on  several  occasions,  during  the  past  few  months, 
communicated  with  Secretary'  Acheson  as  to  the 
possibility  of  such  a  meeting  in  the  spring.  Mr. 
Bevin  has  communicated  to  the  Secretary,  as  the 
first  j-ear  chairman  of  the  Council,  an  invitation 
for  the  Council  to  meet  in  London,  probably  in 
May. 

Yesterday,  there  was  a  meeting  here  of  the  In- 
ternational Working  Group  which  serves  the 
Council,  and  Mr.  Bevin's  invitation  was  communi- 
cated to  the  representatives  of  the  other  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  nations.  It  was  proposed  by  the 
United  States  representative  that  Mr.  Bevin's 
invitation  be  accepted  and  that  the  Council  meet 
in  London  about  the  middle  of  Maj'.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  views  of  all  member  nations  will 
be  received  shortly  as  to  the  desirability  of  a  Coun- 
cil meeting  and  as  to  location  and  exact  date. 

In  view  of  the  desire  of  Mr.  Bevin,  Mr.  Schu- 
man,  and  the  Secretary  to  meet  as  often  as  is  useful 
and  convenient,  they  will  take  the  opportunity 
affoi-ded  by  the  Council  meeting  to  conduct  discus- 
sions on  certain  other  problems  of  mutual  concern. 


Tin  Study  Group  Estimates 

Future  Production  and  Consumption 

[Released  to  the  press  March  SO] 

The  International  Tin  Study  Group  met  in 
Paris  during  the  last  week  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Georges  Peter,  Director  of  Economic  Affairs  at 
the  Ministry  for  French  Overseas  Territories. 
The  Group  included  representatives  from  Bel- 
gimn,  Bolivia,  British  colonial  and  dependent  ter- 
ritories, Canada,  China,  Czechoslovakia,  France, 
India,  Indonesia,  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Thailand, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States,  and 


observers  from  the  United  Nations,  the  Organiza- 
tion for  European  Economic  Cooperation,  and  the 
Tin  Research  Institute.  Clarence  Nichols  on  the 
Economic  Resources  and  Security  Staff  Depart- 
ment of  State,  was  the  United  States  delegate. 

The  Group  examined  the  future  position  of  the 
tin  industry  and  the  likely  trends  in  its  production 
and  consumption  under  assumed  conditions.  It 
estimated  tliat  world  production,  which  had  been 
161,000  long  tons  in  1949,  would  be  172,000  tons  in 
1950, 191,000  tons  in  1951  and  199,000  tons  in  1952. 
In  these  estimates,  it  was  assiuned  that  conditions 
conducive  to  full  production  and  also  political  and 
social  stability  in  the  main  producing  countries 
would  exist;  it  further  assumed  only  production 
from  plant  and  equipment  already  in  operation, 
under  rehabilitation  and  under  commitment. 

Unrestricted  consumption  of  tin  for  commercial 
purposes  under  full  industrial  production  was  esti- 
mated at  127,000  long  tons  in  1950,  136,000  tons 
in  1951,  and  140,000  tons  in  1952.  World  consump- 
tion of  tin,  in  1949,  had  been  118,000  tons. 

These  estimates  of  production  and  consumption 
did  not  take  account  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  whose  posi- 
tion is  not  known.  Only  nominal  production  and 
consumption  figures  were  included  for  China. 

The  estimates  showed,  therefore,  that  there 
might  be  an  excess  of  production  over  consump- 
tion for  commercial  purposes  of  about  45,000  tons 
in  1950  and  higher  figures  later.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  appeared  very  likely  that  for  some  time 
(although  the  Group  could  not  indicate  for  how 
long  ahead)  substantial  tonnages  of  tin  would  be 
absorbed  by  the  United  States  for  strategic  stock- 
piling purposes  over  and  above  the  demand  for 
commercial  purposes. 

The  Group  also  considered  a  draft  international 
tin  agreement  drawn  up  by  a  working  party  in 
November,  1949,  the  objective  of  which  was  to  at- 
tain a  degree  of  equilibrium  between  supply  and 
demand  in  general  harmony  with  the  principles 
of  the  Habana  charter.  The  Group  amended  and 
modified  this  draft  agreement  in  numy  respects  as 
regards  its  general  provisions  as  well  as  its  de- 
tailed provisions  for  the  control  of  exports  and  a 
buffer  stock. 

The  Group  did  not  reach  unanimous  agreement 
concerning  future  steps.  The  Group,  by  a  ma- 
jority, adopted  a  resolution  requesting  the  Secre- 
tary-General of  the  United  Nations  to  convene, 
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in  accordance  with  the  ijrovisions  of  the  Habana 
charter,  a  United  Nations  conference  at  any  early 
date  to  which  all  members  of  the  United  Nations 
would  be  invited  in  order  to  discuss  a  commodity- 
control  agreement  on  tin.  Nine  members  (Aus- 
tralia, Belgium,  Bolivia,  British  colonial  and 
dependent  territories,  Canada,  India,  the  Nether- 
lands, the  United  Kingdom,  and  Indonesia)  sup- 
ported the  resolution.  Three  members  (China, 
Thailand,  and  France)  abstained.  Two  members 
(Italy  and  Czechoslovakia)  were  not  present  at 
the  final  session  and  took  no  part  in  the  considera- 
tion of  the  resolution.  "W^iile  none  of  the  govern- 
ments at  this  stage  is  committed  to  any  text,  the 
draft  agi-eement  prepared  by  the  Study  Group  will 
be  submitted  by  the  Study  Group  to  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations  as  the  basis  for  dis- 
cussion at  such  a  conference  and  will  be  published 
by  the  secretariat  of  the  Study  Group  in  the  near 
future. 


South  Pacific  Conference 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  March 
31  that  South  Seas  Islanders — representatives  of 
various  Pacific  island  peoples,  Samoans,  Fijians, 
Solomon,  and  New  Guinea  islanders — will  hold  a 
conference,  April  25-May  6,  at  Suva,  capit^al  of 
Fiji,  to  discuss  common  problems  of  health,  village 
schooling,  and  their  general  economic  and  social 
welfare. 

This  South  Pacific  Conference  is  unique  in  that, 
for  the  fii-st  time  in  history,  representatives  of  the 
various  territories  of  the  region  are  meeting  to- 
gether to  consider  their  mutual  problems  and  to 
make  recommendations  for  solving  these  problems 
on  a  regional  basis.  The  convening  of  such  a 
conference  has  been  made  possible  through  the 
collaborative  efforts  of  the  six  Metropolitan  Gov- 
ernments which  are  members  of  the  South  Pacific 
Commission. 

This  Commission  was  established  in  1948  as  a 
consultative  and  advisory  body  to  the  six  Govern- 
ments with  non-self-governing  territories  in  the 
Soutli  Seas  area — Australia,  France,  Netherlands, 
New  Zealand,  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United 
States. 

The  South  Pacific  Conference  is  an  auxiliary 
body  to  the  Commission  and  was  provided  for  by 
the  terms  of  the  agreement  establishing  the  Com- 
mission in  order  to  associate  with  the  work  of  the 
Commission  representatives  of  the  local  inliab- 
itants  and  official  and  nonofficial  institutions  in 
the  territories  of  the  area.  The  agreement  states 
that  a  session  of  the  Conference  shall  be  convoked 
within  2  years  after  the  agreement  comes  into 
force,  and  after  that,  at  3-year  intervals.  The 
Conference  will  be  convened  at  such  intervals  in 
one  of  the  territories  within  the  scope  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  the  chairman  of  each  session  will  be 


one  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Government  in 
whose  territory  the  session  is  held.  Sir  Brian 
Freeston,  K.C.M.G.,  O.B.E.,  Senior  Commissioner 
for  the  United  Kingdom,  British  High  Commis- 
sioner for  the  Western  Pacific  and  Governor  of 
Fiji,  will  preside  at  this  first  session. 

The  one  United  States  possession  which  falls 
within  the  scope  of  the  South  Pacific  Commission 
is  American  Samoa.  The  delegates  to  attend  tliis 
first  meeting  from  American  Samoa  were  selected 
bytheFono  (Island  Legislature)  of  that  territory 
and  consists  of  two  of  the  senior  chiefs.  High 
Chief  Tuitele  and  High  Chief  Tufele.  Advisers 
will  be  High  Talking  Chief  Tuiasosopo  and  Lt. 
E.  V.  P.  Home,  USN,  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral for  the  Island. 

In  addition  to  the  15  non-self-goveniing  terri- 
tories (Papua,  New  Guinea,  Nauru,  Western 
Samoa,  Cook  Islands,  Tokelau  Islands,  New  Cale- 
donia and  dependencies,  French  Oceanic  Estab- 
lishments, Fiji,  British  Solomon  Island  Protector- 
ate, Condiminium  of  New  Hebrides,  Gilbert 
Islands,  Ellice  Islands,  Netherlands  New  Guinea, 
and  American  Samoa) ,  the  independent  Kingdom 
of  Tonga  will  send  a  delegation. 

Meetings  will  be  held  at  Nasinu  Training  Col- 
lege. One  interesting  feature  of  the  Conference 
will  be  the  exhibits  brought  to  the  meeting  by  the 
delegates  which  will  enable  the  various  groups  to 
become  acquainted  with  each  other's  ways  of  liv- 
ing. Tlie  exhibits  will  generally  be  limited  to 
portable  items  such  as  fishing  tackle,  tools,  maps, 
photographs,  and  films.  Any  such  exhibits 
donated  by  the  delegates  will  form  part  of  the 
Commission's  library-museum. 

English  and  French  will  be  the  official  languages 
of  the  Conference.  Various  delegations  are  bring- 
ing their  own  interpreters  to  translate  into  the 
dialects  of  the  region. 

The  Conference  will  have  three  main  topics  for 
consideration  and  papers  are,  in  some  instances, 
being  prepared  by  the  delegates  themselves.  All 
of  the  subjects  will  be  presented  by  the  delegates. 

The  main  topics  of  discussion  are:  Public 
health — (mosquito  control  and  the  healthy  vil- 
lage) ;  social  development — (the  village  school, 
vocational  training,  and  cooperative  societies) ; 
economic  development — (fisheries  methods,  im- 
provement and  diversification  of  food  and  export 
crops). 

The  last  item  on  the  agenda  will  give  the  dele- 
gates the  opportunity  to  propose  subjects  for  the 
next  session  of  the  Conference. 

The  Conference  will  be  followed  by  the  fifth 
session  of  the  South  Pacific  Commission  at  which 
recommendations  made  by  the  Conference  will  be 
considered. 

The  two  United  States  Commissioners,  Dr. 
Felix  M.  Keesing  of  Stanford  University,  and 
Milton  Shalleck,  attorney  of  New  York  City,  will 
attend  the  Conference  as  observers.  Robert  R. 
Robbins,  Acting  Director  of  the  Office  of  Depend- 
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pnt  Area  Affairs,  Department  of  State,  and  Claude 
G.  Ross,  American  consul  at  Noumea,  New  Cale- 
donia, will  attend  as  advisers. 

In  addition,  representatives  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  its  specialized  ajjencies  and  of  scientific 
and  mission  bodies  have  been  invited  as  observers. 
Dr.  Harold  J.  CooHd<ie,  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Pacilic  Science  Board.  National  Research  Council, 
will  represent  United  States  science  at  the  Con- 
ference. 


U.S.  To  Apply  to  GATT  for 
Waiver  on  Potatoes 

[Released  to  the  press  March  2^] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  today  that 
the  Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Trade  Agi'ee- 
ments  has  recommended  that  application  be  made 
immediately  to  the  Contracting  Parties  to  the  Gen- 
eral A<rreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  at  the  fourth 
session  now  meeting  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  under 
the  provisions  of  article  XXV,  paragraph  5  (a), 
of  the  General  Agreement,  for  a  temporary  waiver 


with  respect  to  the  United  States  tariff  obligation 
concerning  the  importation  into  the  United  States 
of  white  or  Irish  potatoes,  other  than  certified 
seed  potatoes. 

Under  the  agreement,  as  it  now  stands,  table  po- 
tatoes in  addition  to  the  normal  1  million-bushel 
tariff  quohi  are  permitted  entry  at  the  taiiff-quota 
rate  of  1)7.!}  cents  (the  nonipiola  rate  is  7'>  cents) 
per  100  i)oiinds  by  the  amount  that  the  September 
1  crop  estimate  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  less  than  350  million  bushels. 

It  is  proposed  that,  under  the  contemplated 
change,  for  the  crop  year  19.'')0-.51,  this  figure  be 
reduced  to  3;5r)  million  bushels,  which  is  the  United 
StatesDepartmentof  Agriculture  production  goal, 
so  that  additional  quantities  above  the  normal 
tariff  quota  need  not  be  permitted  entry  at  the 
37.5  cent  rate  unless  the  September  1  estiniate  falls 
below  335  million  bushels. 

Any  views  of  interested  persons  or  groups  with 
regard  to  this  application  should  be  submitted  im- 
mediately to  the  Conmiittee  for  Reciprocity  In- 
formation, which  is  the  committee  established  to 
receive  views  on  trade-agi-eement  matters.  All 
communications  on  this  matter  should  be  addressed 
to :  The  Chairman,  Committee  for  Reciprocity  In- 
formation, Tariff  Commission  Building,  Washing- 
ton 25,  D.  C. 


U.S.  Delegations  to  International  Conferences 


High  Frequency  Broadcasting 

On  April  1,  the  Department  of  State  announced 
that  the  following  United  States  delegation  has 
been  designated  to  attend  the  International  Tele- 
communication Union  (Itu)  International  High 
Frequency  Broadcasting  Conference  which  con- 
vened at  Florence,  Italy  today : 

Chairman 

J.  Paul  Barringer,  deputy  director,  Office  of  Transport  and 
Communication  Policy,  Department  of  State 

Vice  Chairmen 

Fred  H.  Trimmer,  chief,  Broadcast  Frequency  Unit,  Pro- 
gram Planning  and  Evaluation  Staff,  Department  of 
State 

Harvey  B.  Otterman,  associate  chief,  Telecommunication 
Policy  Staff,  Department  of  State 

Advisers 

Harden  G.  Cooke,  consultant.  International  Telecommuni- 
cations, Department  of  Defense 

Louis  A.  De  La  Fleur,  assistant  chief,  Frequency  Alloca- 
tion and  Treaty  Division,  Bureau  of  Engineering, 
Federal  Communications  Commission 


Julia  M.  Gilbert,  chief.  International  Report  and  Records 
Section,  Frequency  Allocation  and  Treaty  Division, 
Bureau  of  Engineering,  Federal  Communications 
Commission 

Morton  Glatzer,  assistant  chief.  Division  of  International 
Broadcasting,  Department  of  State 

Bartley  P.  Gordon,  American  consul,  Rotterdam,  Nether- 
lands 

Jack  W.  Herbstreit,  chief,  Tropospberic  Propagation  Re- 
search Section,  Central  Radio  Propagation  Labora- 
tory, National  Bureau  of  Standards,  Department  of 
Commerce 

Raymond  Kaplan,  radio  engineer.  Division  of  Interna- 
tional Broadcasting,  Department  of  State 

Roger  C.  Legge,  Jr.,  propagation  analyst,  Division  of  In- 
ternational Broadcasting,  Department  of  State 

Kenneth  W.  Miller,  chief,  .\pplications  Branch,  Television 
Broadcasting  Division,  Bureau  of  Engineering,  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission 

A.  Prose  Walker,  chief.  Allocations  Branch,  Television 
Broadcasting  Division,  Bureau  of  Engineering,  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission 

Secretary  of  Delegation 

Lyle  L.  Schmitter,  Division  of  International  Conferences, 
Department  of  State 
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Provisions  of  the  International  Telecommuni- 
;ation  Convention  of  1947  stipulated  that  certain 
bands  within  the  radio  spectrum  should  be  allo- 
cated for  use  in  high  frequency  broadcasting. 
The  Conference  to  be  convened  at  Florence  will 
consider  certain  frequency  assignment  plans  which 
have  been  developed  in  an  effort  to  provide  for  the 
equitable  distribution  of  the  available  space  in 
those  bands  among  the  nations  of  the  world.  If 
agreement  is  reached  at  the  Conference,  a  high 
frequency  assignment  plan  will  be  presented  to  an 
Extraordinary  Administrative  Conference  which 
will  be  held  at  Geneva  in  September  to  adopt  a 
frequency  list  for  all  services. 

Work  on  the  formulation  of  an  assignment  plan 
for  use  in  connection  with  high  frequency  broad- 
casting was  initiated  at  an  International  Confer- 
ence on  High  Frequency  Broadcasting  held  at  At- 
lantic City7  New  Jersey,  August  16-September  2, 
1947.  This  Conference  organized  a  Planning 
Committee  to  draft  some  frequency  plans  to  be 
presented  to  another  full  conference  to  be  held  in 
Mexico  in  1948.  The  planning  Committee  met  in 
Geneva  from  March  until  May  1948  and  again  at 
Mexico  City  in  October  1948  immediately  preced- 
ing the  opening  of  the  full  conference. 

The  Mexico  City  High  Frequency  Broadcasting 
Conference,  whicli  extended  from  October  1948  to 
April  1949,  resulted  in  the  formulation  of  a  partial 
plan  (known  as  the  "Mexico  City  Plan").  This 
plan  was  not  acceptable,  however,  to  the  United 
States.  The  Mexico  City  conference  also  estab- 
lished a  Technical  Plan  Committee  to  further  de- 
velop the  partial  plan  formulated  at  the  Mexico 
City  conference.  This  Technical  Plan  Committee 
met  in  Paris  during  the  suinmer  of  1949  and  has 
been  meeting  again  in  Florence  during  the  past 
month. 

The  formulation  of  an  equitable  plan  of  fre- 
quency distribution  is  of  prime  importance  to  the 
United  States  as  well  as  to  the  other  countries  of 
the  world,  for  only  a  limited  number  of  frequen- 
cies are  suitable  for  international  communications. 
Of  this  number,  a  small  percentage  have  been 
allocated  by  international  agreement  for  high  fre- 
quency broadcasting,  while  the  remainder  of  the 
frequencies  suitable  for  long-distance  coinmunica- 
tion  have  been  allocated  to  services  dealing  with 
aeronautical  needs,  maritime  needs,  radio  amateur 
activities,  and  press  and  message  transmissions 
(mainly  in  Morse  code).  As  a  result  of  the  scar- 
city of  frequencies  suitable  for  long  distance  trans- 
mission, almost  every  country  of  the  world  has 
displayed  considerable  interest  in  obtaining  its 
share  of  the  short  wave  broadcasting  frequencies. 
While  the  United  States  offered  at  the  Mexico 
City  High  Frequency  Broadcasting  Conference 
to  reduce  its  own  requirements  if  the  other  coun- 
tries of  the  M'orld  would  reduce  their  demands 
proportionately,  most  countries  refused  to  partici- 


pate in  such  a  reduction.  The  Mexico  City  Plan. 
was  not  acceptable  to  the  United  States  for  this 
reason. 

It  is  anticipated  that  most  of  the  81  member 
nations  of  the  International  Telecommunication 
Union  will  attend  the  forthcoming  High  Fre- 
quency Broadcasting  Conference  at  Florence. 

U.N.  Transport  and  Communications  Commission 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  March 
27  that  George  P.  Baker,  United  States  represen- 
tative on  the  United  Nations  Transport  and 
Communications  Commission,  will  attend  that 
Commission's  fourth  session  which  convenes  at 
Lake  Success  on  March  27.  Designated  to  assist 
him  as  advisers  are: 

John  M.  Gates,  Jr.,  Acting  Officer  in  Charge,  United  Na- 
tions Cultural  and  Human  Rights  Affairs,  Office  of 
United  Nations  Economic  and  Social  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  State 

Edmund  H.  Kellogg,  Acting  Officer  in  Charge,  United  Na- 
tions Economic  Affairs,  Office  of  United  Nations 
Economic  and  Social  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Henry  H.  Kelly,  Chief,  Inland  Transport  Policy  Staff, 
Department  of  State 

The  Transport  and  Communications  Commis- 
sion, one  of  nine  functional  commissions  of  the 
United  Nations  Economic  and  Social  Council  was 
established  in  May  1946.  Fifteen  member  gov- 
ernments of  the  United  Nations  are  members  of 
the  Commission. 

The  provisional  agenda  for  the  fourth  session 
provides  for  the  consideration,  among  other 
things,  of  such  subjects  as  barriers  to  the  interna- 
tional transport  of  goods;  unification  of  maritime 
tonnage  measurement;  problems  of  maritime 
shipping  affecting  Latin  America;  transport  sta- 
tistics; coordination  of  inland  transport;  and 
international  road  transport. 


John  Sherman  Cooper  To  Serve 
as  Consultant  to  Secretary 

On  March  28,  the  Department  of  State  an- 
nounced that,  at  the  request  of  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  State,  John  Sherman  Cooper, 
former  Senator  from  Kentucky  and  former 
United  States  representative  at  the  fourth  regular 
meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations,  has  agreed  to  serve  as  a  consultant  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  connection  with  the  proposed 
meetings  of  the  North  Atlantic  Pact  Council  and 
the  discussions  to  be  held  in  London  in  May. 

Mr.  Cooper  will  assist  in  the  Departmenrs  prep- 
arations for  these  conferences  and  will  accompany 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  Europe. 
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The  United  States  in  the  United  Nations 


[April  1-7] 

International  Court  of  Justice 

The  International  Court  of  Justice  at  The  Hague 
delivered,  on  March  ;3(),  an  advisory  opinion  on 
the  interpretation  of  the  peace  treaties  with  Bul- 
<iaria,  Hungary,  and  Riunania.  By  11  votes  in 
favor  to  3  opposed,  the  Court  answered  in  the 
affirmative  the  first  two  questions  referred  to  it 
by  the  General  Assembly  in  connection  with  the 
alleged  violations  of  human  rights  in  Bulgaria, 
Hungary,  and  Rumania. 

The  questions  asked  were  (1)  whether  diplo- 
matic exchanges  between  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  and 
Rumania,  and  certain  signatories  to  the  Treaties  of 
Peace  with  these  three  countries,  disclose  the  ex- 
istence of  disputes  subject  to  the  treaty  provisions 
for  the  settlement  of  disputes  and  (2)  if  so, 
whether  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  and  Rumania  are 
obliged  to  carry  out  the  relevant  treaty  provisions, 
including  the  appointment  of  their  representa- 
tives to  the  Treaty  Commissions  mentioned  in 
these  provisions.  Judge  Winiarski,  Judge  Zoricic, 
and  Judge  Kaylor  filed  dissenting  opinions,  in 
which  they  maintained  that  the  Court  could  not 
properly  answer  tlie  General  Assembly's  questions. 

The  other  two  questions  in  this  connection  asked 
by  the  General  Assemblj'  will  be  considered  by  the 
Court  if,  at  the  end  of  30  days,  the  Secretary -Gen- 
eral notifies  the  Court  that  the  three  governments 
concerned  have  failed  to  notify  liim  that  they 
have  appointed  representatives  to  the  Treaty 
Commission. 

The  third  question  asks  whether  in  the  case  of 
one  party  failing  to  appoint  its  representative,  the 
Secretary-General  would  be  authorized  to  appoint 
the  third  member  of  the  Commission  upon  the 
request  of  the  other  party  to  a  dispute.  In  the 
event  of  an  affirmative  reply  to  this  question,  the 
Assembly  asked  in  its  fourth  question  whether  a 
Commission  consisting  of  one  national  repre- 
sentative and  a  third  member  appointed  by  the 
Secretary-General  would  be  competent  to  make  a 
definitive  and  binding  decision  in  settlement  of  a 
dispute. 

Trusteeship  Council 

With  the  final  vote  approving  the  Jerusalem 
statute  as  a  whole,  the  Trusteeship  Council  com- 
pleted its  sixth  session  on  April  4  in  Geneva.  All 
members  voted  in  favor  of  the  statute  except  the 


United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States,  which 
abstained. 

United  States  Ambassador  Francis  B.  Sayr^ 
explained  his  vote  by  recalling  that  the  United 
States  had  voted  favorably  on  many  individual 
articles  of  the  statute  but  had  certain  reservations 
on  a  number  of  others. 

Immediately  following  the  statute's  approval,  a 
resolution  sponsored  jointly  by  tlie  United  States, 
Australia,  Belgium,  and  the  Philippines  was  intro- 
duced. This  resolution,  approved  by  a  vote  of  10-0 
with  the  United  Kingdom  abstaining,  requests 
Council  President  Roger  Garreau  to  transmit  the 
statute  to  the  present  occupants  of  Jerusalem 
(Israel  and  Jordan)  to  request  their  co<meration 
and  to  report  on  these  matters  to  the  Council's 
seventh  session,  scheduled  to  convene  on  June  1. 

An  Iraqi-Egyptian  proposal  requesting  the 
Council  President  to  revise  the  draft  instructions 
to  the  Governor  of  Jerusalem  was  rejected. 

Social  Commission 

The  sixth  session  of  the  18-member  Social  Com- 
mission opened  April  3  at  Lake  Success.  After 
electing  Dr.  Jose  A.  Correa  (Ecuador)  as  Chair- 
man, the  Commission  adopted  a  1-1-item  agenda, 
which  includes  such  items  as  the  long-range  work 
program  of  the  Commission — migration,  social 
rehabilitation  of  the  physically  handicapped,  fam- 
ily welfare,  and  prevention  of  crime  and  the  treat- 
ment of  offenders.  In  keeping  with  the  pattern 
followed  in  other  United  Nations  bodies,  the  Soviet 
and  Polish  representatives  declined  to  participate 
in  the  work  of  the  Commission,  after  they  failed  in 
their  effort  to  have  the  "Kuomintang"  representa- 
tive expulsed. 

In  introducing  the  Secretary-General's  report, 
Mrs.  Alva  Myrdal,  Director  of  the  United  Nations 
Social  Affairs  Department,  explained  that  the  pre- 
paratory experimental  period  of  United  Nations 
work  in  the  social  field,  which  was  already  a  "con- 
firmed success,"  was  past  and  that  planning  for  a 
permanent  action  program  was  now  needed. 

A  final  decision  on  the  long-range  work  pro- 
gram is  to  be  taken  later  in  the  session.  Mean- 
while, a  committee,  comprising  the  United  States, 
South  Africa,  New  Zealand,  was  named  to  prepare 
a  tentative  program  based  on  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral's report  and  the  Commission's  discussion  of  it. 
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Department  Officers  Answer  Charges  Made  by  Senator  McCarthy 


STATEMENT  BY  ESTHER  CAUKIN  BRUNAUERi 

My  name  is  Esther  Caukin  Brunauer.  I  live, 
with  my  husband  and  our  two  children,  at  3417 
Quebec  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  I  am  an 
officer  of  the  Department  of  State;  my  present 
position  is  Assistant  Director  for  Policy  Liaison  of 
the  UNESCO  Relations  Staff.  I  came  to  the  Depart- 
ment in  1944,  after  17  years  of  continuous  service 
on  the  staff  of  the  American  Association  of  Uni- 
versity Women  as  Associate  in  International  Edu- 
cation. I  am  a  native  of  California.  My  ances- 
tors for  several  generations  back — Caukins,  Black- 
wells,  Reillys,  Welches,  Tates,  Bushes,  Upsons,  and 
Smiths — were  part  and  parcel  of  the  growth  of 
America.  None  of  them  became  rich  or  famous, 
but  they  were  steadfast  and  loyal  citizens,  with 
high  standards  of  personal  conduct  and  with  the 
habit  of  speaking  their  minds  freely  and  openly. 
I  come  before  you  today  to  avail  myself  of  the 
oj^portunity  you  have  given  me,  in  accordance  with 
my  request,  to  speak  my  mind  freely  and  openly 
in  reply  to  charges  made  against  me  by  a  Senator  of 
the  United  States — charges  made  in  violation  of 
the  traditions  of  fairness  which  are  among  our 
oldest  heritages. 

My  first  notice  that  charges  might  be  made 
against  me  came  on  February  11  when  I  was  called 
by  a  reporter  who  said  that  Senator  McCarthy,  in 
an  off-the-recorcl  press  conference,  had  mentioned 
my  name  as  one  of  four  cases  that  he  intended  later 
to  make  public  in  connection  with  the  claim  which 
he  was  making  oil  a  speaking  tour  that  there  were 
Connnunists  in  the  Department  of  State.  As  a 
result  of  this  warning,  I  read  very  carefully  the 
list  of  numbered  cases  whicli  Senator  McCarthy 
read  on  the  Senate  floor  on  February  20.  On  the 
second  reading,  I  observed  that  No.  47  contained 
a  reference  to  a  husband  in  tlie  Navy  Department 
and  a  date  of  employment  which  coincided  with 
my  own.  I,  therefore,  assumed  that  I  was  No. 
47  although  the  "facts"  contained  in  No.  47  con- 
sisted so  largely  of  innuendoes  and  veiled  refer- 
ences that  it  would  be  impossible  to  say  whether 
they  were  intended  to  apply  to  me  or  to  anyone 


'Made  before  a  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  on  Mar.  27,  1950,  and  released  to 
the  press  on  the  same  date. 


else.  Then,  on  March  13, 1  was  informed  by  news- 
papei'men  that  I  had  been  mentioned  by  Senator 
McCarthy  before  this  Subcommittee  as  one  of  the 
cases  which  he  claimed  proved  his  contention  that 
there  were  persons  in  the  State  Department  who 
were  disloyal  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  a  loyal  American.  I  am 
not  a  Communist  and  never  have  been  a  Com- 
munist. I  have  never  engaged  in  Communist  ac- 
tivities. I  am  not  a  Communist  sympathizer  and 
never  have  been  a  Communist  sympathizer.  I  do 
not  have,  and  I  never  have  had,  any  sympathy  for 
any  doctrine  which  conflicts  with  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  our  American  democracy.  I  support  the 
President's  loyalty  program  and  have  been  cleared 
under  that  program.  I  have  enough  confidence  in 
the  strength  of  our  American  institutions  to  be- 
lieve that  Communists  and  their  sympathizers  can 
be  kept  out  of  our  Government  without  violating 
the  traditional  American  principles  of  decency 
and  fair  play.  Before  I  was  given  a  hearing,  my 
name  was  first  divulged  as  one  who  was  about  to 
be  attacked  and  then  I  was  publicly  branded  as  dis- 
loyal without  having  had  an  opportunity  to  speak 
in  my  own  defense.  In  fact,  Senator  McCarthy 
said  on  March  13  that  I  presented  such  a  danger 
to  the  country  that  my  case  should  be  the  "very 
first  case"  to  be  investigated  by  this  Committee. 

I  am  aware,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  after  this  state- 
ment about  me  had  reverberated  in  the  headlines 
for  a  few  days  I  lost  my  priority  and  there  is  now 
another  case  which  Senator  McCarthy  claims  is 
the  number  one  case,  upon  which  he  is  willing  to 
stand  or  fall. 

I  do  not  exaggerate  in  saying  that  in  this  hearing 
my  reputation  is  at  stake.  I  am  aware  that  no- 
wliero  in  his  public  statements  did  Senator  Mc- 
Carthy actually  apply  the  word  "disloyal"  to  me, 
but  his  insinuations  were  plain  and  the  news- 
papers, though  they  have  been  fair,  were  quick  to 
see  what  he  had  in  mind.  I  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity which  this  Committee  is  giving  me  to 
answer  these  charges,  but  no  matter  how  satis- 
factory my  answers  may  be  to  this  Committee  the 
news  of  the  denial  may  never  catch  up  with  the 
accusation.  The  effects  of  these  insinuations  have 
not  been  limited  to  the  press.  In  my  household 
there  are  two  small  cliildren  and  an  elderly  grand- 
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mother,  besides  myself  and  my  husband.  "We  are 
all  upset  ami  bewildered.  Since  March  13th,  we 
have  received  anonyiuous  teleplione  calls,  accom- 
panied by  threats  and  profanity,  with  such  advice 
as  "Get  out  of  this  nei<iliborhood,  you  Cotninunists, 
or  you  will  be  carried  out  in  a  box."  All  of  you 
who  have  families  will  lealize  the  effect  thi.s  has 
on  the  atmosphere  of  a  home — you  know  how  you 
■would  feel  if  it  were  happening  in  your  home. 
Senator  McCarthy  may  have  his  own  reasons  for 
what  he  has  done  and  the  way  he  has  done  it,  but 
I  will  never  be  able  to  understand  them. 

Senator  McCarthy  began  his  attack  on  me  by 
saying  that  I  was  "the  first  assistant  to  Alger  Hiss 
in  the  San  Francisco  Conference."  This  is  an 
advanced  form  of  guilt  by  iussociation.  Moreover, 
it  is  incorrect.  I  had  no  personal  or  official  con- 
tact with  Mr.  Hiss  at  San  Francisco.  At  the  San 
Francisco  conference,  I  was  a  technical  adviser  in 
the  delegation  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Hiss 
was  the  Secretary  General  of  the  Conference  and 
was  not  a  member  of  our  delegation.  Although  I 
was  not  an  assistant  to  Mr.  Hiss,  I  was  an  assist- 
ant and  adviser  to  the  late  Congi'essman  Bloom, 
who  was  one  of  the  United  States  representatives 
there.  In  Washington,  my  work,  up  until  Febru- 
ary 1946,  was  in  the  Office  of  Special  Political 
Affairs.  I  was  about  the  fourth  in  line  in  one  of 
the  divisions  of  this  Office.  A  few  months  after 
I  started  this  work.  Mr.  Hiss  began  his  connection 
with  the  Office,  first  as  Deputy  Director  and  then 
as  Director.  My  contacts  with  Mr.  Hiss  in  this 
work  were  infrequent  and  routine. 

Senator  McCarthy  also  charges  that  I  was  in- 
strumental in  committing  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  University  Women  to  various  front  enter- 
prises "particularly  in  the  so-called  consumer 
field."  He  refers  particularly  to  an  instance  re- 
ported in  the  New  York  Times  of  April  27,  1943, 
in  which  "The  American  Association  of  University 
Women  joined  with  the  Consumers'  Union,  The 
League  of  Women  Shoppers,  and  other  completely 
controlled  Communist  fronts."  The  Senator  went 
on  to  say  that  I  took  this  action  knowingly  and 
was  not  mistaken  about  what  I  was  doing.  The 
Senator,  however,  is  badly  mistaken.  I  believe  the 
Chairman  already  has  in  his  hands  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  him  from  Kathryn  McHale,  General 
Director  of  the  American  Association  of  Uni- 
versity Women,  in  which  she  states,  "at  no  time 
did  ili"s.  Brunauer  have  any  connection  with  the 
Association's  consumer  program." 

The  rejiort  in  the  New  York  Times  to  which  Sen- 
ator ilcCarthy  referred  obliquely,  but  did  not 
quote,  lists  a  total  of  15  women's  organizations 
who  strongly  urged  grade  labeling  of  canned  fruits 
and  vegetables  as  a  means  of  making  price  control 
more  effective.  The  Senator  mentioned  by  name 
the  only  two  organizations  which  were  ever  offi- 
cially cited  as  Communist  controlled.  Senator 
McCarthy  did  not  read  the  entire  list  of  these 
organizations,  which  included  such  bodies  as  the 


American  Home  Economics  Association  and  the 
Young  AVomen's  Christian  Association.  The  en- 
tire list  is  available  to  the  Committee. 

Senator  McCarthy  has  also  charged  that  I  pre- 
sided at  a  Washington  meeting  of  Friends  of  the 
Soviet  Union  in  193G  and  that  Myra  Page  spoke 
at  that  meeting.  I  do  not  recall  that  meeting  and 
I  have  no  recollection  of  ever  meeting  Miss  Page, 
but  I  have  ascertained  that  I  did  preside  and  Mjiss 
Page  spoke  on  "Wlio  Rules  in  Soviet  Russia."  As 
has  been  indicated  in  tlie  letter  from  Miss  McHale 
to  the  Chairman,  to  which  I  referred  a  few  min- 
utes ago,  my  position  with  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  University  Women  was  that  of  Associate 
in  International  Education  and  Relations.  In  that 
capacity,  it  was  part  of  my  job  to  attend  and  pre- 
side upon  occasions  at  meetings  of  numerous  or- 
ganizations in  this  field.  In  1936,  the  attitude  of 
most  Americans  toward  the  Soviet  Union  was 
friendly  and  hopeful.  I  had  no  way  of  ascertain- 
ing then  that  the  organization  called  the  American 
Friends  of  the  Soviet  Union  would  at  some  later 
time  be  declared  subversive.  I  was  never  a  member 
of  that  organization,  and  it  was  not  considered 
reprehensible  or  a  sign  of  disloyalty  for  American 
citizens  to  attend  lectures  on  conditions  in  Soviet 
Russia,  even  if  made  by  Soviet  sympathizers. 

Senator  McCarthy  next  charges  that  I  signed 
a  Call  to  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American 
Youth  Congress  held  in  July  1939.  I  did  sign 
this  Call  and  I  invite  your  attention  to  the  creed 
which  was  adopted  at  the  meeting.  The  ci-eed 
contains  a  pledge  to  "seek  progress  only  within 
the  framework  of  the  American  system  of  gov- 
ernment" and  to  "oppose  all  undemocratic  tenden- 
cies and  all  forms  of  dictatorship."  I  was  one  of 
110  signers.  The  other  signers  included  persons 
who  were  active  in  women's  organizations,  health 
organizations,  educational  institutions,  social  serv- 
ice organizations,  and  religious  gi-oups.  I  believe 
this  Committee  will  be  particulai'ly  interested  in 
the  signers  who  were  active  in  public  life.  These 
included  Senator  Capper  of  Kansas,  Senator  Lo- 
gan of  Kentucky,  Senator  Murray  of  Montana, 
and  Senator  Wagner  of  New  York.  They  also  in- 
cludecl  Representative  Coffee  of  Washington, 
Representative  Dunn  of  Pennsylvania,  Represen- 
tative Ford  of  California,  Representative  Fries  of 
Illinois,  Representative  Geyer  of  California,  Rep- 
resentative Izak  of  California,  Governor  Bottolf- 
sen  of  Idaho,  Governor  Dickenson  of  Michigan, 
Governor  Jones  of  Arizona,  Governor  Moses  of 
North  Dakota,  and  Governor  Olson  of  California. 
They  also  included  two  members  of  the  Cabinet, 
Postmaster  General  Farley  and  Secretary  of  In- 
terior Ickes.  My  recollection  of  this  Call  is  that 
it  represented  an  attempt  of  the  liberals  to  capture 
the  leader-ship  of  the  American  Youth  organiza- 
tions. The  fact  that  the  American  Youth  Con- 
gress has  been  cited  by  the  Attorney  General  as  a 
subversive  organization  is  an  indication  that  we 
failed,  but  if  we  are  to  be  criticized  it  is  perhaps 
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because  we  were  not  active  and  aggressive  enough 
to  succeed.    At  least  we  tried. 

The  Senator  states  that  I  was  active  in  the 
launching  of  the  American  Union  for  Concerted 
Peace  Efforts.  That  is  true  and  I  am  proud  of 
the  fact. 

He  states  that  the  American  Union  for  Con- 
certed Peace  Efforts  was  cited  as  a  Communist- 
front  organization.  That  is  less  than  a  half-truth, 
It  was,  in  fact,  cited  by  the  Dies  Committee  on 
March  29,  1944,  but  not  as  a  Communist-front 
organization.  It  was  cited  as  "an  organization 
with  the  same  aims  as  the  American  Congress  for 
Peace  and  Democi-acy,  a  Communist-front  advo- 
cating collective  security  prior  to  the  signing  of 
the  Stalin-Hitler  Pact"  of  1939.  The  American 
Union  for  Concerted  Peace  Efforts  did  advocate 
collective  security.  So  did  the  loyal  members  of 
the  League  of  Nations.  So  do  all  the  loyal  mem- 
bers of  the  present  United  Nations.  These  aims 
appear  to  have  been  shared  by  the  American  Con- 
gress for  Peace  and  Democracy  up  to  the  time  of 
the  Stalin-Hitler  Pact.  No  other  aims  were 
shared  by  that  organization  and  the  American 
Uhion  for  Concerted  Peace  Efforts.  These  aims 
were,  of  course,  abandoned  by  the  Communists, 
according  to  the  party  line,  upon  the  announce- 
ment of  the  Pact.  They  were  not  abandoned  by 
the  American  Union  for  Concerted  Peace  Efforts; 
on  the  contrary  they  were  intensified. 

The  Senator  states  that  the  leader  of  the  Ameri- 
can Union  for  Concerted  Peace  Efforts  was  the 
editor  of  the  Daily  Worker.  Tliis  is  entirely  false. 
The  editor  of  the  Daily  Worker  was  a  member  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  American  Con- 
gress for  Peace  and  Democracy.  Neither  he  nor 
any  other  Communist  played  any  part  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  American  Union  for  Concerted  Peace 
Efforts.  The  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Union  for  Concerted  Peace 
Efforts  was  Dr.  Clark  M.  Eichelberger,  at  that 
time  President  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  League  of  Nations  and  now  President  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  United  Nations. 
The  fifteen  other  members  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, including  myself,  were  persons  of  known 
loyalty  to  the  United  States.  There  were  no  Com- 
munists in  this  group.  The  American  Uiiion  for 
Concerted  Peace  Efforts  was  succeeded  by  the  Wil- 
liam Allen  'WHiite  Committee  to  Defend  America 
by  Aiding  the  Allies.  The  work  of  this  Com- 
mittee, in  combating  the  Communist  Party  line, 
is  well  known.  I  was  one  of  the  founders  of  this 
Committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  I  have  answered  Senator 
McCarthy's  charges  against  me.  If  any  of  my 
answers  is  not  entirely  clear,  I  should  be  glad  to 
supplement  them  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  I 
would  like  to  present  a  group  of  letters  which  I 
have  been  requested  to  deliver  to  the  Chairman. 

I  offer  also  a  list  of  my  publications.     It  is  pos- 


sible that  a  very  brief  summary  of  the  high  points 
in  my  career  may  save  time  in  the  end. 

I  was  born  and  brought  up  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. I  received  my  Ph.D.  at  Stanford  Uni- 
versity in  1927  in  History  and  Political  Science. 
My  principal  interest  since  my  graduation  has 
been  in  international  relations.  My  first  job  was 
in  that  field.  It  lasted  17  years.  It  was  with 
the  American  Association  of  University  Women. 
I  have  been  in  the  Department  of  State  ever  since. 

One  of  my  most  important  projects  for  the 
American  Association  of  University  Women  may 
be  considered  to  deserve  special  mention.  This 
was  a  study  of  national  defense  in  relation  to 
foreign  policy  which  was  undertaken  by  the  Na- 
tional Committee  on  the  Cause  and  Cure  of  War 
under  a  commission  of  which  I  was  chairman. 
The  report,  entitled  National  Defense^  Institutions, 
Concepts,  Policies,  was  published  in  1937  by  the 
Women's  Press  of  the  YWCA.  After  that,  the 
Commission  reported  annually  on  the  problems  of 
the  national  defense  establishment  which  were 
important  in  the  ever  more  critical  international 
situation.  Admiral  Standley,  who  was  then  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations,  has  stated  to  me  that  he  con- 
siders that  this  study  was  largely  responsible  for 
converting  various  pacifistic  organizations  in  this 
country  and  thus  making  possible  an  immediate 
program  of  rearmament. 

In  this  regard,  I  think  the  Committee  will  also 
be  interested  in  the  part  that  I  played  in  the  inter- 
national activities  of  the  American  Association  of 
University  Women  during  the  critical  period  of 
1939-41,  the  period  of  the  Stalin-Hitler  Friend- 
ship Pact.  These  activities  culminated  in  the 
resolution  of  May  8, 1941,  adopted  by  the  Biennial 
Convention  of  the  Association  in  which  they  voted 
for: 

Recognition  of  a  common  cause  with  all  nations  resist- 
ing totalitarian  aggression  and  furnishing  of  whatever 
aid  we  can  give  to  make  this  resistance  effective. 

This  was  in  direct  opposition  to  the  Communist 
line  at  that  time.  Of  course,  I  don't  want  the 
Committee  to  believe  that  I  did  all  this  single- 
handed.  I  was  a  staff  member,  but  it  was  a 
development  of  opinion  in  which  I  participated 
and  of  which  I  am  proud. 

Between  1941  and  the  beginning  of  1946,  there 
is  nothing  of  particular  interest  to  this  Committee 
in  my  career  except  my  work  with  Mi'.  Bloom  at 
San  Francisco  in  1945.  In  February  1946,  I  was 
designated  representative  of  the  United  States  on 
the  Preparatory  Commission  for  Unesco.  In  my 
work  with  Unesco,  I  have  attended  sessions  of  the 
general  conferences  at  Paris,  Mexico  City,  and 
Beirut.  Those  who  have  worked  with  me  could 
tell  you  that  I  have  been  diligent  in  devising  ways 
to  thwart  the  attempts  of  Communists  to  use 
Unesco  for  their  own  purposes. 

Milton  Eisenhower,  President  of  Kansas  State 
College,  was  at  those  conferences  as  a  delegate. 
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He  has  iisked  me  to  deliver  a  letter  to  you,  Mr. 
Cliairmaii,  in  wliicli  he  is  kiiul  enoujih  to  make  the 
followiiig  statement  regarding  my  work : 

I  would  say  that  the  present  ideolotilcal  warfare  in  tlie 
world  is  Doctor  Brnnaiier's  chief  concern,  and  in  this  she 
is  constantly  workiiis  to  uphold  United  States  policy,  as 
well  as  the  democratic  philosophy  generally,  and  to  de- 
feat the  devious  and  clover  tactics  of  the  Russians  and 
their  satellites.  At  the  .Mexico  City  conference  In  1047, 
for  example,  she  spent  a  f\ill  menth  in  counteracting  the 
efforts  of  the  Uussian-dominated  Polish  delcRation  to  pin 
the  tas  of  ••warmonger"  on  the  Western  democracies,  and 
esi>ecially  on  the  United  States.  She  worked  with  de- 
votion, precision,  and  effect.  She  was  completely  sincere 
in  all  she  did. 

I  would  like  to  refer  briefly  to  the  charges  made 
by  Senator  McCarthy  against  my  husband,  Dr. 
Stephen  Bninauer.  As  to  my  hus\)and's  past,  his 
Communist  connections  existed  a  very  long  time 
ago,  more  than  20  years  ago,  in  fact.  He  came  to 
this  country  at  the  age  of  18  as  an  immigi-ant. 
He  was  without  friends,  without  money,  and  with- 
out a  command  of  the  language.  He  was  eager  for 
American  companionship,  but  this  was  largely  de- 
nied him.  His  need  for  friends  and  companions 
was  filled,  in  his  first  years  here,  by  a  group  of 
young  people  of  similar  national  origin  who  spoke 
the  same  language,  and  these  people  unfortunately 
were  largely  Communists.  They  brought  him  into 
the  Hungarian  section  of  the  Young  Workers 
League.  After  about  3  years,  he  began  to  under- 
stand the  operations  of  the  Communist  movement 
more  clearly  and  to  see  more  clearly  its  conflict 
with  American  institutions.  He  dropped  out  of 
the  Young  Workers  League  early  in  1927  and  has 
not  been  a  member  of  any  Communist  group  since 
that  time.  His  association  with  individuals  in  the 
Communist  movement  diminished  rapidly  after  he 
came  to  Washington  in  1928.  By  1932,  he'  had  been 
denounced  by  the  Comminiists  as  a  deserter  from 
their  cause. 

My  husband  is  a  loyal  American.  He  has  de- 
voted himself  to  our  national  defense,  and  his  posi- 
tive contributions  have  been  widely  recognized. 
My  husband  is  an  outspoken  opponent  of  commu- 
nism. He  has  done  whatever  lay  -within  his  power 
to  thwart  the  Communists.  We  have  as  a  neighbor 
and  are  privileged  to  have  as  a  friend  one  of  your 
former  colleagues.  Senator  Joseph  H.  Ball.  He 
has  asked  me  to  present  a  letter  to  the  Chairman 
and  I  would  like  to  do  so  now.  I  would  like  to 
quote  the  last  few  lines  of  the  letter : 

As  you  know,  Stephen  Brunauer  was  born  in  Hungary 
and  spent  his  youth  there.  Many  of  his  boyhood  friends 
have  been  victims  of  Communist  dictatorship.  He  is  per- 
haps the  most  violently  anti-Communist  i>erson  I  know. 

I  have  no  he.sitation  in  vouching  for  the  complete  loyalty 
of  Stephen  and  Esther  Brunauer  to  the  United  States 
and  to  our  way  of  life. 


STATEMENT  BY  HALDORE  HANSON' 

Mh.  Cii.muman  :  I  appreciate  tiie  opportunity  to 
appear  before  your  Conmiittee. 

On  March  13,  Senator  McCarthy  testified  before 
this  Committee  that  I  had  "pro-Communist  pro- 
clivities" and  that  I  was  a  man  with  "a  mission 
to  communize  the  world."  He  even  compared  a 
book  I  once  wrote  with  Hitler's  "Mein  Kampf." 

Mr.  Chairman,  "Communist"  is  the  nastiest 
word  in  (lie  American  vocabularj'  today.  In  this 
country,  it  stands  for  an  individual  who  is  a  sneak, 
a  thief,  a  liar,  a  traitor.  It  makes  no  difference 
whether  you  qualify  the  word  and  say  a  man  is 
pro-Conmiunist,  or  has  an  aflinity  for  communism, 
or  has  pro-Communist  proclivities.  They  all  mean 
that  he  is  the  dirtiest,  lowest  type  of  man. 

I  deeply  resent  this  attack  upon  my  loyalty.  I 
wish  to  state  now,  under  oath,  that  I  am  not  a 
Communist.  I  have  never  been  a  Communist.  I 
have  never  belonged  to  an  organization  cited  by 
the  Attorney  General  as  being  a  Communist-front 
organization.  I  have  never  knowingly  associated 
with  an  espionage  agent  of  a  foreign  power.  I 
have  never  advocated  the  Communist  form  of  gov- 
ernment anywhere,  at  any  time,  for  any  people. 

I  have  never  committed  any  act  which  was  disloyal 
to  the  United  States. 

If  Senator  McCarthy  will  say  directly  what  he 
has  insinuated,  if  he  will  call  me  a  Communist  in 
that  kind  of  direct  American  English  which  Mid- 
Avesterners  are  accustomed  to  using,  and  say  it 
without  the  benefit  of  Senatorial  immunity,  I  as- 
sure him  that  he  will  be  called  upon  to  answer  to 
me  in  a  court  of  justice  at  the  earliest  practicable 
moment. 

On  what  does  Senator  McCarthy  base  his  serious 
charges  that  I  have  pro-Communist  proclivities 
and  that  I  have  a  mission  to  communize  the  world  ? 
Does  he  base  these  charges  on  evidence  that  I  am 
a  member  of  the  Communist  Party  ?  Does  he  claim 
to  have  evidence  that  I  have  been  associated  with 
organizations  which  have  been  designated  by  the 
Attorney  General  as  Communist  fronts?  Does 
he  have  any  evidence  that  I  have  followed  the 
Communist  Party  line  in  its  slavish  adherence  to 
the  needs  of  Soviet  foreign  policy  during  the  past 

II  years?  Surely  a  man  with  a  mission  to  com- 
munize the  world  would  have  performed  some 
overt  service  for  the  Communist  Party  during  this 
period.  The  reason  Senator  McCarthy  does  not 
have  this  evidence  is  because  it  does  not  exist.    I 


'  Made  before  a  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  on  Mar.  28,  1930,  and  released  to  the 
press  on  the  same  date. 
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am  confident  that  an  investigation  of  my  political 
philosophy  and  my  moi'al  character  will  convince 
you  that  both  compare  favorably  with  those  of  any 
loyal  American  who  is  conscious  of  his  duties  of 
citizenship  and  is  striving  to  live  honorably  in  his 
community. 

An  examination  of  my  record  will  disprove 
Senator  McCarthy's  accusations.  That  record  has 
been  examined  by  the  Government  through  a  com- 
prehensive FBI  investigation  comiileted  in  1948 
under  the  President's  government-wide  loyalty 
procedures.  My  activities  in  China  as  well  as  in 
the  United  States  were  covered,  and  my  writings 
were  reviewed.  Senator  McCarthy  produced  no 
new  facts  before  this  Committee  which  were  not 
available  to  those  investigators.  In  fact,  he  pro- 
duced nothing  that  I  hadn't  put  in  a  public  library. 
After  the  FBI  investigation,  I  was  given  a  com- 
jilete  clearance  by  the  Department  of  State. 

In  the  course  of  these  investigations,  I  made 
available  to  the  officers  concerned  not  only  a  full 
file  of  my  public  writings  but  even  a  personal  diary 
which  I  had  kept  during  the  entire  period  that  I 
was  with  the  Chinese  Communists. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wholeheartedly  believe  in  the 
President's  loyalty  program,  and  I  want  to  help 
in  every  possible  way  to  maintain  the  public's  con- 
fidence in  the  loyalty  of  its  servants. 

I  believe  that  subversives  can  be  ferreted  out  of 
the  Government  by  the  quiet,  sober,  thorough 
methods  now  used  by  the  FBI.  The  kind  of  public 
denunciation,  labeling,  and  hate-mongering  with 
which  we  now  are  dealing  is  alien  to  the  traditions 
of  the  United  States  and  more  closely  resembles 
the  purges  of  another  political  system. 

Mr.  C'hairman,  let  me  tell  you  what  the  impact 
was  on  me  when  my  picture  suddenly  appeared  in 
the  newspapers  under  the  caption  '"'Red  in  State 
Department." 

On  March  13,  without  any  warning  or  oppor- 
tunity to  present  my  side  of  the  case,  I  was  called 
out  of  a  meeting  and  told  that  Senator  McCarthy 
had  named  me  to  this  Committee  as  one  of  the  cases 
which  he  claimed  would  prove  his  charge  that 
there  were  Communists  in  the  State  Department. 

I  spent  the  rest  of  that  day  and  practically  all  of 
the  following  day  answering  queries  from  the 
jjress  and  radio. 

By  the  third  day,  I  acquii'ed  a  false  feeling  of 
optimism  that  came  from  reading  and  listening  to 
viewpoints  that  coincided  with  my  own.  Many 
editorials  said  Senator  McCarthy  had  not  proved 
his  case.  So  did  many  columnists  and  connnen- 
tators.  Telegrams  and  letters  from  my  personal 
friends  told  me  it  was  ridiculous.  Colleagues  in 
the  State  Department  told  me  not  to  worry  abovit 
it.  I  thought  that  by  the  end  of  the  week  it  would 
be  forgotten,  hoping  that  reasonable  people  who 
read  the  newspapers  would  know  the  charges  were 
not  true. 

That  was  the  point  at  which  I  got  my  second 
shock.     I  went  to  see  an  elderly  neighbor  about 


helping  me  with  some  fencing  on  a  farm  I  own  in 
Virginia. 

He  told  me  that  the  day  before  he  had  been 
standing  at  this  mail  box  when  several  other  neigh- 
bors stopped  by.  One  said,  "Could  you  believe  it, 
that  we  have  had  a  Russian  spy  living  in  our 
neighborhood  all  these  years  and  didn't  know  it?" 

I  went  on  to  the  home  of  the  man  who  has  been 
feeding  my  cattle  this  winter.  He  said  he  had 
been  asked  by  a  lumiber  of  persons  in  Leesburg,  the 
county  seat,  whether  he  intended  to  keep  on  work- 
ing for  "that  Communist." 

From  a  housewife  in  the  village  near  my  farm, 
]\Irs.  Hanson  got  word  of  a  petition  being  circu- 
lated, calling  my  family  undesirable  and  asking 
us  to  get  out  of  the  community.  I  have  since  veri- 
fied this  report  from  several  sources. 

My  latest  information  of  this  kind  concerns  a 
meeting  of  a  counti-y  agricultural  committee  at 
Leesburg  at  which  a  Virginia  State  official  from 
Richmond,  in  the  presence  of  a  number  of  farmers, 
denounced  the  growing  number  of  Communists  in 
government  and  named  me  as  one  of  them.  As  far 
as  I  know,  he  had  never  heard  of  me  until  Senator 
McCarthy's  charges. 

I  do  not  recount  these  facts  to  appeal  for 
sympathy.  The  farming  connnunity  in  which  I 
live  consists  of  no  more  than  50  families.  It  is 
noted  for  its  active  church  and  PTA.  It  is  a  good 
American  community.  I  want  you  to  know  what 
is  happening  in  this  one  community.  It  may  be 
happening  in  other  communities  across  the  land. 
I  learned  one  thing  from  these  experiences.  To 
many  loyal  Americans,  who  have  read  the  asser- 
tions about  Communists  still  in  the  Government, 
any  American  whose  name  a]3pears  in  the  news- 
papers charged  with  being  a  Communist  is  guilty 
until  proved  innocent. 

I  deeply  resent  the  action  of  a  United  States 
Senator,  shielded  by  his  Congressional  immunity, 
who  makes  charges  without  investigation  and  thus 
starts  a  ground  swell  of  hate. 

Senator  McCarthy  recommended  that  this  Com- 
mittee examine  my  background  and  philosophy. 
I  would  like  to  submit  fuller  information  on  this 
subject  than  Senator  McCarthy  was  able  to  quote 
from  the  Department  of  State  Register. 

My  Norwegian  grandparents  came  to  this  coun- 
try about  1870  and  settled  in  the  little  town  of 
Sparta,  Wisconsin,  a  little  over  100  miles  from 
Senator  McCarthy's  home  town.  The  family  home 
there  is  still  occupied  by  Hansons.  Various  uncles, 
cousins,  and  nephews  of  mine,  including  Thomp- 
sons, Olsons,  and  Lundquists,  are  scattered  in  many 
towns  of  Wisconsin. 

My  father  aiid  mother  settled  in  the  neighboring 
State  of  INIinnesota,  where  I  was  born  in  the  iron- 
mining  town  of  Virginia,  Minnesota,  the  second  of 
five  children.  I  went  to  public  school  in  Duluth, 
Minnesota. 

I  was  active  in  the  YIMCA  from  the  age  of  10. 
I  went  to  YMCA  .summer  camps  and  was  presi- 
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(lent  of  the  Hi-Y  Club  duriiifi  my  liigh  school 
years.  From  the  age  of  12  I  was  a  Boy  Scout. 
I  became  an  Eagle  Scout,  a  Boy  Scout  Camp 
Counselor,  and  served  as  Scout  Master  during  my 
first  year  of  college.  I  was  active  in  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  of  which  all  my  immediate  family 
were  nicmbers.  My  father  was  a  Sunday  School 
superintendent. 

During  my  senior  year  in  high  school,  I  was 
awarded  a  sununer  in  Eui'opo  as  a  result  of  an 
essay  contest  sponsored  by  a  boys'  magazine.  The 
award  included  only  my  travel  expenses  from 
New  York  City  to  Europe  and  back  to  New  York. 
I  recall  I  went  through  a  period  of  some  uncer- 
tainty when  I  was  unable  to  raise  the  necessary 
travel  costs  to  New  York,  but  a  neighbor,  an  arclii- 
tect  for  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  ar- 
ranged for  me  to  travel  down  the  Great  Lakes  and 
back  on  one  of  the  compajiy's  ore  boats.  I  was 
then  able  to  spend  several  months  visiting  in 
European  homes,  mainly  in  Scandinavia. 

I  attended  Duluth  Junior  College  for  a  year  and 
Carleton  College  at  Northfield,  Minnesota  for  3 
years.  By  means  of  scholarships,  a  job  waiting 
on  table,  and  loans,  I  was  able  to  finish  my  college 
education  during  the  depression.  I  majored  in 
historj-  and  political  science.  I  was  a  debater 
and  on  the  track  squad.  I  was  elected  to  Phi  Beta 
Kappa. 

Carleton  College  for  40  years  has  maintained  an 
afHliation  with  a  Chinese  high  school,  called  Carle- 
ton-in-China,  located  in  Shansi  Province.  I  sup- 
]50se  it  was  through  hearing  about  this  school  that 
I  became  interested  in  Cliina.  Before  I  decided 
to  go  there,  I  talked  it  over  with  a  newspaper  man, 
Jeff  Jones,  of  the  Minneapolis  Star,  and  with  Dr. 
Walter  Judd,  then  doing  medical  research  at  Mayo 
Clinic.  Both  encouraged  me.  After  graduation 
in  1934, 1  borrowed  a  small  amount  of  money  and 
made  my  way  to  Peiping,  China. 

At  fii-st,  I  lived  with  a  retired  Chinese  Minister 
of  Finance,  working  as  a  secretaiy  and  teaching 
in  a  YMCA  college.  I  studied  Chinese.  That 
j-ear  the  Japanese  Army  was  already  holding 
maneuvers  along  the  railroads  east  of  Peiping, 
under  an  old  treaty  right,  and  there  were  a  number 
of  shooting  incidents. 

My  second  year  in  Peiping,  I  held  several  teach- 
ing positions  and  began  free  lance  writing  for  pub- 
lications in  Shanghai.  I  spent  the  winter  and 
summer  vacations  traveling  through  14  Chinese 
provinces  and  writing  articles  for  magazines  in 
China.  During  that  year  the  Japanese  Army 
smashed  the  Chinese  Government  authority  over 
the  customs  service  in  North  China,  by  sending 
gangs  of  thugs  to  beat  up  the  Chinese  railroad 
guards. 

My  third  year,  I  taught  English  at  Central 
China  College,  one  of  the  13  Christian  colleges  in 
China.  I  worked  simultaneously  as  a  "string" 
correspondent  for  the  Associated  Press  and  wrote 
editorials  for  the  Hankow  Herald.    That  was  the 


year  that  Chiang  Kai-shek  was  kidnapped,  a  truce 
was  reached  in  the  civil  war.  and  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists agreed  to  fight  against  the  Japanese  under 
the  leadership  of  Chiang  Kai-shek. 

I  have  recently  looked  over  my  writing  files  for  3 
years  1934  to  1937,  inunediatcly  preceding  the  in- 
vasion. There  are  some  (iOO  pages  of  articles, 
mostly  contributed  to  pul)lications  in  China.  I 
was  preoccupied  with  two  subjects:  one  was  the 
menace  of  the  Jai)ancso  invasion;  the  other  was 
the  appalling  social  problems  of  China.  I  wrote 
articles  about  Chiang  Kai-shek's  military  prepa- 
ration, about  the  railroad  network  for  defense,  and 
about  the  Japanese  battle  over  the  customs.  I  also 
wrote  about  famines,  flood  control,  the  opium 
trade,  the  land  tax,  and  experiments  with  new 
crops.     I  wrote  no  article  about  the  Communists. 

Then  came  the  war.  When  the  invasion  began, 
on  July  7,  1937,  it  was  no  surprise.  Our  small 
American  community  in  China  had  witnessed 
years  of  Japanese  Army  arrogance,  bullying,  and 
deceit  No  normal  American  in  China  in  193^ 
could  avoid  a  feeling  of  bitterness  toward  Japan 
and  an  eagerness  for  successful  Chinese  resistance. 
That  was  the  big  political  issue.  It  was  the  mam 
topic  of  conversation.  It  was  the  principal  story 
for  newspaper  men. 

Two  weeks  before  the  war  started,  I  returned  to 
Peiping,  hoping  to  be  around  when  the  shooting 
started!"  For  those  2  weeks,  I  assisted  a  Japanese 
resistance  magazine  and  did  feature  writing  for 
the  Peking  Chronicle.  I  was  out  at  the  Marco 
Polo  Bridge  on  the  morning  of  the  incident.  I 
was  assigned  thereafter  as  a  full  time  correspond- 
ent of  the  Associated  Press  and  covered  almost 
every  front  in  China. 

I  returned  to  the  United  States  m  January  1939. 
During  that  year,  I  was  married  to  Bernice  Brovrn 
of  Chicago,  who  had  been  a  fellow  student  m 
college  and  later  had  served  as  a  teacher  at  Carle- 
ton-in-China.  We  now  have  two  children:  a 
daughter,  4,  and  a  son,  1. 

I  rejoined  the  Associated  Press  at  Chicago  m 
1939,  on  the  dav  that  Hitler  invaded  Poland,  and 
served  as  a  staflf  writer  and  editor  until  shortly 
after  Pearl  Harbor.  During  this  period,  I  studied 
French  and  German  at  the  Berlitz  School  in  Chi- 
cago, hoping  that  the  AP  would  send  me  into  the 
European  war  zone. 

In  February  1942,  I  entered  the  Government. 
It  happened  this  way :  The  AP  assigned  me  to 
cover  a  meeting  of  the  American  Historical  Asso- 
ciation in  Chicago  during  the  Christmas  holiday 
season  in  1941.  I  encountered  a  number  of  pro- 
fessoi-s  who  had  lived  in  China.  They  told  me 
that  both  the  State  Department  and  the  Coordi- 
nator of  Information  were  looking  for  people  with 
China  background.  I  wrote  to  both.  I  found  that 
the  State  Department  was  primarily  interested  in 
someone  to  recruit  civilian  advisers  for  the  Chinese 
Government  and  wanted  a  per-son  with  a  current 
knowledge  of  conditions  in  west  China  where  Gen- 
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eral  Chiang  Kai-shek  was  making  his  war  base. 
I  was  hired  by  the  Department  to  undertake  that 
assignment.  I  would  like  to  submit,  as  an  exhibit, 
a  list  of  the  jobs  I  have  since  held  in  the  Depart- 
ment and  the  work  I  have  done. 

Without  going  into  such  details  at  this  time,  I 
should  like,  however,  to  correct  a  few  false  impres- 
sions given  by  Senator  McCarthy. 

In  discussing  my  work  with  the  Far  East  branch 
of  the  FYiblic  Affairs  Overseas  Program  Staff  in 
1947-48,  he  implied  that  in  this  capacity  I  was 
responsible  for  political  policies.  That  staff  was 
entirely  concerned  with  the  Department's  Far 
Eastern  information  program,  not  with  the  formu- 
lation of  policies. 

During  my  8  years  in  the  Department,  I 
have  never  been  assigned  to  the  Bureau  of  Far 
Eastern  Affairs,  which  is  responsible  for  our  politi- 
cal policies  in  that  area;  nor  have  I  ever  held  a 
position  which  involved  any  responsibility  for 
such  policies  or  in  which  my  advice  on  such  policies 
was  asked. 

Also,  in  discussing  my  present  work  with  the 
Interim  Office  of  Technical  Cooperation  and 
Development,  Senator  McCarthy  quoted  from  the 
Departmental  announcement  of  the  creation  of 
this  office  a  set  of  responsibilities  which  he  said 
were  those  of  my  division.  He  was  quoting,  how- 
ever, the  responsibilities  of  the  Office  Director,  a 
position  now  filled  by  a  Class  One  Foreign  Service 
officer  and  to  be  filled  under  the  new  legislation  by 
an  Administrator  appointed  by  the  President  and 
confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

Senator  McCarthy  then  read  another  set  of  re- 
sponsibilities which  in  actuality  are  those  of  not 
one,  but  three  Assistant  Secretaries  of  State  for 
the  various  regional  bureaus — i.e.,  Assistant  Secre- 
taries Butterworth,  McGhee,  and  Miller — and 
concluded : 

This  is  all  to  be  done  by  the  unit  to  which  Hanson  has 
been  assigned  as  Chief. 

I  appreciate  the  promotion.  My  role  is  actually 
of  a  more  humble  nature. 

My  only  major  private  interest  today,  outside 
the  Department  of  State,  is  the  management  of  a 
270-acre  cattle  farm  in  Loudon  County,  Virginia, 
which  I  bought  in  1945.  Last  year,  I  fattened  60 
head  of  cattle  and  produced  approximately  100 
hogs.  I  have  spent  from  40  to  GO  days  a  year,  in- 
cluding most  weekends  and  all  my  vacations,  work- 
ing on  this  farm,  putting  up  new  fences,  repairing 
buildings,  and  helping  with  the  animals.  I  live 
there  with  my  family  7  or  8  months  of  the  year  and 
commute  to  Washington. 

My  wife  has  been  in  real  estate  work,  between 
babies,  and  her  earnings  helped  to  pay  for  a  new 
silo  and  two  cattle  ponds  at  the  farm. 

If  I  have  any  "mission,"  other  than  trying  to  do 
a  good  job  at  my  work,  it  is  to  make  tiiat  a  model 
farm  which  will  pay  back  the  substantial  amount 
invested  in  new  buildings  and  fences. 


I  should  now  like,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  take  up 
some  of  the  specific  items  which  Senator  McCarthy 
cited  as  evidence. 

I  take  first  his  reference  to  my  newspaper  dis- 
patches which  were  smuggled  out  of  guerrilla  ter- 
ritory by  arrangement  with  Chinese  Communist 
generals. 

Senator  McCarthy  neglects  to  state  that  I  was 
with  the  Communist  Army  by  assignment  as  a  war 
correspondent  of  the  Associated  Press,  that  this 
was  during  the  Japanese  invasion  of  China ;  that, 
at  the  time,  the  Chinese  Communists  had  signed  a 
truce  with  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  were  fighting 
against  the  Japanese  under  the  supreme  command 
of  Chiang  Kai-shek. 

As  a  reporter,  I  found  that  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists were  putting  up  a  good  fight  against  the 
Japanese,  and  I  wrote  about  them  as  I  saw  them. 

Now,  it  is  grossly  misleading  to  take  objective 
journalistic  reports  about  the  Chinese  Communists 
in  1938,  at  the  time  of  a  United  Front  with  Chiang 
Kai-shek  against  Japan,  and  to  deduce  from  them 
my  attitude  toward  the  Chinese  Communists  11 
years  later,  in  the  midst  of  a  cold  war  between  the 
democracies  and  world  communism. 

I  hesitate  to  draw  such  a  comparison,  but  the 
Senator  could  conclude  with  equal  logic  that  Wins- 
ton Churchill  is  guilty  of  pro-Communist  pro- 
clivities because,  back  in  November  1943  he  said : 

That  monstrous  juggernaut  engine  of  German  might 
and  tyranny  has  been  beaten  and  broken,  outfought  and 
outmaueuvered  by  Russian  valor,  generalship  and  science. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that,  since  V-J 
Day,  the  Chinese  Communists  have  been  guided 
by  their  joint  interests  with  the  international  Com- 
munist movement. 

Incidentally,  Senator  McCarthy  stated  under 
oath  tliat  I  had  spent  2  years  with  the  Chinese 
Communists.  Actually,  as  my  book  shows,  it  was 
4  months. 

Senator  McCarthy  also  concluded  that  the  mere 
fact  I  was  able  to  travel  with  Chinese  Communist 
troops  was  evidence  that  I  was  pro-Communist. 
I  went  to  Chinese  Communist  territory  because  I 
was  ordered  there  by  Associated  Press  and  also 
because  as  a  good  newspaper  man  I  wanted  to  go 
where  the  news  was.  It  makes  no  more  sense  to 
say  that  I  was  pro-Communist  because  I  spent  4 
months  behind  the  Chinese  Communist  lines  than 
to  say  that  I  was  pro-Japanese  because  I  spent  11 
months  behind  the  Japanese  lines.  I  was  later 
cleared  by  Chiang  Kai-shek's  army  intelligence 
for  an  assignment  at  his  General  Staff  Head- 
quarters, living  in  the  same  hotel  with  the  staff. 

If  there  had  been  anything  pro-Communist 
about  those  dispatches  of  mine,  I  am  sure  my  own 
AP  superiors  would  have  been  the  first  to  protest. 
I  looked  in  my  AP  file  for  that  period  and  fomid  a 
letter  from  my  New  York  office  dated  November 
30,  1938.  It  is  signed  by  John.  Evans,  Chief  of 
the  AP  foreign  service.     It  reads  in  part: 
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I  send  you  my  own  and  others'  compliments  on  the 
guerrilla  stories.  The  attached  clipping  shows  how  a 
half  dozen  of  your  stories  were  dovetailed  to  make  two 
long  stories  in  the  Sunday  Service.  You  know  that  Mc- 
Daniel  had  a  hand  in  shaping  up  your  notes  and  messages. 

The  stories  were  used  widely  and  attracted  such  atten- 
tion that  Readers  Diycst  asked  to  reprint  them  .... 

The  page  from  Time  is  another  proof  of  general  interest 
In  the  human  narrative  you  pulled  out  of  interior  China. 
The  world  is  somewhat  tired  of  war  communiques  but  it 
welcomes  a  fresh  view  of  life  behind  the  lines  and  the  blood 
and  iron  that  carries  on  the  war. 

I  received  a  further  letter  from  the  Associated 
Press  office  in  New  York  dated  December  13,  11)38. 
It  was  signed  by  the  General  Manager,  Kent 
Cooper.  Sir.  Cooper  described  the  arrangements 
with  Readers  Digest  for  publishing  some  of  my 
stories  on  the  guerrillas  and  concluded : 

May  I  add  my  personal  congratulations  to  you  on  the 
excellence  of  your  work  in  this  connection? 

Now,  tlie  book  about  which  Senator  McCarthy 
spoke  is  entitled  Humane  Endeavor,  The  Story  of 
the  China  War.  It  is  a  book  of  380  pages,  pub- 
lished in  the  fall  of  1939  by  Farrar  and  Rhinehart. 

It  was  my  first  and,  so  far,  my  only  book.  It 
was  published  when  I  was  27  years  old.  It  is  not 
a  great  book.  It  did  not  sell  well.  I  consoled 
myself  at  the  time  that  its  publication  was  almost 
simultaneous  with  Hitler's  invasion  of  Poland,  a 
fact  which  focused  attention  on  Europe. 

The  book  attempted  to  give  a  balanced  picture 
of  the  China  war.  I  devoted  12  chapters  to  my 
experiences  with  the  Japanese  Army,  9  chapters  to 
my  experiences  with  the  Communist  guerrillas, 
and  10  chapters  to  the  military  and  economic  effort 
of  Chiang  Kai-shek's  Nationalist  forces. 

But  I  don't  believe  the  excerpts  chosen  by  Sen- 
ator McCarthy  give  a  balanced  picture  of  my  book. 

For  example,  Senator  McCarthy  used  the  fol- 
lowing characterizations  in  an  attempt  to  show  my 
pro-Communist  feelings : 

General  Ho  Lung :  He  is  a  living  picture  of  Rhett  Butler 
from  the  pages  of  "Gone  With  the  Wind." 

General  P'eng  Teh-huai :  A  most  rigid  disciplinarian  and 
the  most  f>ersistent  student  of  world  affairs. 

Mao  Tze-tung :  The  least  pretentious  man  in  Yenan  and 
the  most  admired. 

And  for  the  group:  My  attitude  toward  Communist 
China's  leaders  was  a  mixture  of  respect  for  their  per.sonal 
integrity  and  a  resentment  of  their  suspiciousnes.s.  They 
Impressed  me  as  a  group  of  hard-headed  straight-shooting 
realists. 

Incidentally,  that  was  a  misquotation  by  Senator 
McCarthy.  What  I  wrote  was  "hard-headed, 
hard-shooting  realists." 

If  the  Committee  will  turn  to  the  section  of  the 
book  devoted  to  Chiang  Kai-shek's  government 
and  armies,  it  will  find  even  more  favorable  refer- 
ences to  Nationalist  leaders. 

For  example,  I  referred  to  "the  progress  toward 
honest  government  which  Chiang  Kai-shek  is  pro- 
moting in  China."  And  here  are  some  other  such 
references : 


Chang  Chun,  governor  of  Chiang  Kai-shek's  war  base: 
"A  reputation  for  integrity,  diplomacy,  and  absolute 
loyalty." 

Madame  Chiang  Kai-shek:  After  a  de.scriptlon  of  her 
war  orphanages— "Such  a  development  Is  extraordinary  in 
China  where  people  have  so  long  been  Indifferent  to  the 
welfare  of  the  lower  classes.  The  credit  must  go  to  the 
Madamissinio  and  her  American  Ideas  of  philanthropy." 

Dr.  F.  C.  Yen,  Chiang  Kai-shek's  MlnLster  of  Health: 
"As  fearless  u  crusader  against  quackery  as  Dr.  Morris 
Flslibein  of  the  American  Medical  Association  Journal." 

Dr.  Wong  Wen-hao,  Chiang  Kai-shek's  Director  of 
Economies:  "An  able  executive  and  an  excellent  Judge 
of  men.  .  .  .  One  of  Wong's  first  acts  In  office  was  to  insti- 
tute into  the  government  an  able  group  of  professors  from 
Feiping  and  Tientsin.  This  little  clique  of  nonpartisans 
included  Dr.  T.  F.  Tsiang,  recent  Ambassador  to  Russia; 
Dr.  Uu  Shih,  Ambas.sador  to  the  United  Slates;  and  a 
score  of  scientific  experts  in  engineering,  mining  and  agri- 
culture. The  scientists  of  this  group  now  form  a  brain 
trust  for  the  Ministry  of  Economics,  .  .  ." 

This  book  is  a  report  of  what  I  saw,  what  I  was 
told,  and  what  I  recorded  as  accurately  as  I  could 
at  the  time. 

No  author  is  a  competent  witnei3s  regarding  his 
own  book.  I  think  it  is  pertinent  what  the  news- 
papers and  book  reviewers  had  to  say  about  this 
book  at  the  time  of  its  publication.  Surely,  if  this 
book  had  been  biased,  some  reviewer  would  have 
said  that  it  was  pro-Communist,  or  that  "here  is 
a  man  with  a  mission  to  communize  the  world." 

I  have  about  100  clippings,  the  kind  of  thing 
that  a  first  author  generally  keeps  in  a  scrapbook 
in  the  attic.  I  will  skip  mere  literary  criticism 
and  give  you  the  comments  which  will  help  you 
to  judge  my  objectivity. 

The  Associated  Press,  September  10, 1939,  signed  by  John 
Selby :: 

Hanson  is  that  priceless  thing,  a  good  and  objective 
reporter  ...  He  comes  to  some  reasonable  conclusions 
about  the  fracas  in  the  East,  now  overshadowed  by  the 
geographically  nearer  drama  on  the  European  stage  .  .  . 
The  author  has,  first,  an  eye  for  the  colorful  fact.  He 
has  sympathy  without  sentimentality. 

Philadelphia  Inquirer,  December  13,  1939,  signed  by 
Alexander  Kendrick  : 

All  the  other  books  on  the  Chinese  war,  and  there  have 
been  many,  have  simply  kept  the  seat  warm  for  Mr.  Han- 
son, who  was  the  Associated  Press  correspondent  in  North 
China  from  the  time  of  the  Marco  Polo  bridge  "incident" 
in  1937  until  a  few  months  ago.  Han.son's  news  accounts, 
as  any  copyreader  knows,  have  been  a  model  of  unbiased 
understanding,  and  vivid  reporting.  Now,  reading  his 
book,  the  first  full  and  comprehensive  account  of  the  long 
war,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  he  made  such  an  excellent  job 
of  things. 

The  Herald,  Durham,  North  Carolina,  December  17, 
1939: 

Haldore  Hanson's  new  book  on  the  Sino-Japanese  con- 
flict does  not  preach  any  doctrines;  It  does  not  seek  to 
warn  us  of  any  danger  which  might  come  to  us  out  of  the 
Chinese  nightmare.  His  job  is  a  piece  of  straight  report- 
ing, like  his  newspaper  work  for  the  Associated  Press,  and 
he  has  done  it  well. 

The  News  and  Courier,  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
January  7,  1940 : 
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By  far  the  best  of  the  personal  experience  stories  that 
has  come  out  of  the  China  war  is  "Humane  Endeavor"  by 
Haldore  Hanson  .  .  .  Hanson,  although  frankly  critical 
of  Japan  and  sympathetic  toward  China,  nevertheless  re- 
veals China's  vast  military  impotency ;  the  treachery  of 
some  grafting  generals,  and  the  lack  of  support  given  to 
the  Chinese  Communist  army — which  all  writers  seem  to 
agree  has  the  best  miUtary  record  of  any  combatant  unit 
on  the  Chinese  side. 

Chicago  Trihune,  December  13, 1939 : 

Just  at  the  time  when  Russia's  excursion  into  Western 
imperialism  is  indirectly  spotlighting  the  Chinese- 
Japanese  stalemate,  Haldore  Hanson,  a  young  war  cor- 
respondent, gives  us  an  exciting  three-dimensional  pano- 
rama of  that  eastern  conflict. 

Hanson  went  to  Japan  and  China  in  1934  as  a  steerage 
passenger,  found  friends  among  tlie  natives,  ate  their  food, 
learned  their  language,  eventually  taught  their  children. 
When  war  came  he  understood  the  strangely  dissimilar 
philosophies  that  liad  so  much  to  do  with  shaping  its 
course  ...  He  was  first  to  get  into  the  guerrilla  territory. 
Free  lance  newspaper  work  had  given  him  a  background 
of  Information  about  China  and  Japan  that  lend  authentic- 
ity to  his  reports. 

In  commenting  on  the  book,  Senator  McCarthy 
used  partial  quotation  from  it  as  a  basis  for  the 
statement  that  "this  young  man  has  a  criminal 
record  in  China  where  he  was  arrested,  not  by  the 
Communists,  but  by  the  anti-Communists." 

I  have  never  been  arrested  by  anti-Communist 
officials  of  the  Chinese  Government.  I  have  never 
been  arrested  by  any  otlier  kind  of  officials  of  the 
Chinese  Government.  My  only  arrests  in  China 
were  by  the  Japanese  Army  military  police,  when 
I  tried  to  investigate  atrocities. 

Senator  McCarthy's  false  statement  that  I  was 
arrested  by  anti-Communist  officials  is  based  on  a 
careless  quotation  from  page  349  of  my  book.  I 
was  talking  about  actions  which  threatened 
Chinese  unity  and  might  lead  to  a  reopening  of 
the  civil  war  in  the  midst  of  the  Japanese  invasion. 
This  passage  in  my  book  reads : 

Anti-Red  officials  witliin  the  government  were  taking 
every  possible  opportunity  for  indirect  attacks  upon  the 
Communists.  Local  police  made  raids  in  a  dozen  cities 
upon  book  shops  that  handled  Communist  publications. 
Leaders  of  the  Communist  youth  corps  were  arrested  by 
military  officers  at  Hankow.  I  myself  was  the  victim  of 
one  of  these  incidents  and  found  that  local  officials  were 
the  instigators. 

That  is  what  Senator  McCarthy  read  to  this 
Committee,  but  the  very  next  sentence  goes  on  to 
explain  what  the  incident  was.    It  reads : 

When  I  arrived  in  Sian  from  guerrilla  territory  and  told 
the  police  that  I  was  proceeding  to  the  Communist  head- 
quarters at  Yenan,  my  American  passport  was  seized  and 
held  for  9  days. 

Let  me  add  that  after  my  passport  was  returned 
to  me  by  direction  of  the  Chinese  Foreign  Office, 
the  official  who  seized  my  passport  gave  an  official 
dinner  in  my  honor  attended  by  other  high  officials 
at  Sian  and  he  issued  a  public  apology. 

Wliatever  the  circumstances  might  have  been, 
however,  one  would  expect  that  a  United  States 
Senator  would  at  least  read  those  two  or  three 


sentences  twice,  and  perhaps  even  make  a  little 
inquiry  about  them,  before  publicly  branding  an 
American  citizen  a  criminal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  noted  in  Senator  Mc- 
Carthy's statement  before  this  Committee  numer- 
ous errors  in  quoting  from  documents.  I  mean 
textual  misquotations.  In  my  experiences  with  a 
press  association,  if  a  reporter  made  one  factual 
error,  he  was  required  to  explain  the  circumstances 
to  the  city  editor.  If  the  error  was  of  a  character 
which  might  be  libelous,  the  bureau  chief  was  re- 
quired to  report  to  New  York  on  the  circumstances. 
One  libelous  error  could  ruin  a  newspaper  man. 
If  Senator  McCarthy  were  a  newspaper  man,  he 
almost  certainly  would  be  fired  for  writing  the 
story  he  gave  this  Committee. 

Senator  McCarthy  cites  three  other  writing 
activities  which  he  believes  will  show  that  I  am 
"a  man  with  a  mission  to  communize  the  world." 
They  are: 

1.  That  I  was  a  contributor  to  Pacific  Affairs. 

2.  That  I  wrote  for  the  magazine  Arnerasia. 

3.  That  I  was  running  a  Communist  magazine 
in  Peiping  when  the  Japanese-Chinese  war  broke 
out. 

There  were  only  a  few  American  magazines 
devoted  to  Far  Eastern  affairs  when  I  was  writing 
about  China.  Among  those  few  were  Pacific 
Affaij's  put  out  by  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Rela- 
tions, and  another  was  Amerasia.  What  was  more 
natural  than  that  I  should  offer  articles  for  sale  to 
these  magazines?  I  sold  two  to  Pacific  Affairs 
and  two  to  Amerasia.  The  Amerasia  articles  were 
chapters  from  my  book,  adapted  for  magazine  use. 

Senator  McCarthy  has  played  up  the  association 
of  these  magazines  with  a  doubtful  character  or 
two,  and  has  played  down  their  connection  with 
eminently  respectable  American  citizens.  And 
having  in  this  manner  associated  the  magazines 
with  communism,  or  disloyalty,  or  illegality,  he 
has  tied  me  to  the  same  stump  by  pointing  out  that 
I  sold  articles  to  those  magazines. 

When  I  sold  my  few  articles  to  Pa-ci-fic  Affairs 
and  Amerasia  they  were  eminently  respectable 
journals,  dealing  with  Far  Eastern  matters,  and 
they  carried  articles  by  leading  scholars  on  Far 
Eastern  affairs.  Pacific  Affairs  stiWdo^s.  Anier- 
asiu  is  dead.  But  that  is  beside  the  point.  The 
point  is  that  if  we  have  got  to  the  point  in  America 
where  writers  must  assume  responsibility  for  the 
political  opinions,  the  morals,  and  the  public  activ- 
ities which  all  of  the  editors  or  owners,  or  stock- 
holders or  writers  that  magazines  may  hold  or 
later  develop — then  we  have  traveled  far  indeed 
from  those  basic  principles  upon  which  this  coun- 
try was  founded.  For  my  part,  I  do  not  believe 
that  we  have  reached  this  point.  I  believe  that 
base  and  loose  charges  of  this  sort,  and  those  who 
prefer  them,  will  receive  the  scorn  and  contempt 
of  the  American  people  that  they  deserve. 

In  connection  witli  my  Amera-'<ia  writings,  Sen- 
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ntor  McCartliy  stated  that  Pliilip  Jaffe,  the  editor, 
was  ''arrested,  indicted,  and  found  fjuilty  of  hav- 
ing been  in  ille<ial  possession  of  several  luuidred 
secret  documents  from  the  State,  Navy,  War,  and 
otlier  Government  Department  files."  The  arrest 
of  Mr.  Jaffe  took  place  0  years  after  I  sold  two 
articles  to  him. 

Let  me  say  one  further  word  about  Senator 
McCarthy's  charge  that  I  "was  running  a  Conmiu- 
nist  magazine  in  Peiping  when  the  Japanese-Chi- 
nese war  broke  out."  Tlie  Senator  apparently  is 
referring  to  a  Chinese  magazine  devoted  to  resis- 
tance against  Japan.  The  name  of  the  magazine 
was  Democracy.  It  appeared  twice  a  month  for 
3  months  in  the  spring  of  1937.  My  name  was  on 
the  Board  of  Editors  for  two  issues,  and  I  attended 
one  board  meeting.  On  the  Board  of  Editors  were 
four  professors  from  Yen-Ching  University,  three 
newspaper  writers,  and  one  social  welfare  worker 
at  the  Peiping  Union  Medical  College.  Not  one 
of  these,  to  my  knowledge,  was  a  Communist. 

One  that  I  knew  of,  however,  was  a  member  of 
Chiang  Kai-shek's  Executive  Committee  in  the 
Nationalist  Party.  The  aim  of  the  magazine  was 
to  promote  a  united  front  against  Japanese  inva- 
sion ;  and.  with  all  due  respect  to  Senator  Mc- 
Carthy, I  submit  that  that  was  a  laudable  effort. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  a  young  man.  I  am  not  a 
national  figure.  My  friends  and  associates  are  not 
national  figures.  I  have  tried  to  bring  the  best 
testimonial  that  is  at  my  disposal — ^my  own  story 
of  my  life  and  what  I  have  stood  for. 

I  am  a  loyal  American  and  I  believe  that  I  am 
entitled  to  have  the  Committee  say  so.  I  deeply 
ajipreciate  its  attention.  But  the  corrective  action 
of  this  Committee  cannot  attain  the  same  head- 
lines, reach  the  same  people,  or  fully  counteract 
the  suspicions  and  hatreds  which  Senator  Mc- 
Carthy's charges  have  unleashed.  Congressional 
inmiunity  may  protect  him  from  lawsuit,  but  it 
will  not  save  him  from  moral  accountability. 
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Our  friendships  here  symbolize  tlie  links  be- 
tween our  two  countries.  Those  links  have  been 
greatly  strenjjthened  by  the  war  and  the  events 
since  its  end.  Those  events  have  also  demonstrated 
our  vital  concern  in  Europe.  Together  with  our 
European  neighbors,  we  have  embarked  through 
the  Marshall  Plan  and  the  Atlantic  pact  on  a  joint 
program  to  provide  for  the  common  defense  and 
promote  the  general  economic  welfare. 

In  the  occupation  of  Germany,  we  are  engaged 
in  still  another  part  of  this  joint  task.  Tonight, 
I  want  to  give  you  my  thoughts  on  this  German 
problem  and  its  solution. 

When  the  fighting  ended,  we  had  hoped  that  the 
four  Allies  could  work  together  in  healing  the  deep 
wounds  of  tyranny  and  war.  Instead,  each  year 
the  Kremlin  has  sought  to  widen  the  gap  between 
East  and  West. 

In  Germany,  the  contest  has  taken  dramatic 
form.  The  Soviets  have  constantly  frustrated  the 
determined  efforts  of  the  Western  Allies  to  pre- 
serve -i-power  unity.  The  Soviet  rulers  have  ma- 
neuvered only  to  subjugate  Germany  into  vas- 
salage. 

In  this  drive,  the  Soviets  are  again  using  in 
Germany  the  very  methods  the  Xazis  used  such  a 
short  time  ago — marching  youth,  mammoth  meet- 
ings, appeals  to  militarism  and  the  national  front, 
violent  abuse  of  opponents,  and  constant  purges. 
Despite  their  solemn  pledge  to  outlaw  German 
militarism,  they  are  training  a  German  army  in 
the  Eastern  zone  under  the  guise  of  a  police  force. 

The  Soviet  campaign  aims  first  of  all  at  Berlin. 
The  course  of  that  campaign  has  been  tortuous. 
First,  they  sacked  the  city,  then  they  wooed  it,  next 
they  sought  to  starve  it.  Now,  talking  of  freedom, 
they  threaten,  with  the  help  of  their  puppet  re- 
gime, to  force  Berlin  into  submission  by  a  new 
application  of  totalitarian  methods. 


'An  .ifldress  deliverod  before  the  Pilgrims'  Society, 
London,  Apr.  4,  1950,  and  released  to  the  press  on  the 
same  date. 


Berlin — A  Democratic  Outpost 

The  Soviet  pressure  to  absorb  Berlin  and  force 
us  out  is  strong  proof  of  the  challenge  of  Western 
ideals.  As  an  outpost  behind  the  Iron  Curtain, 
Berlin  is  a  constant  reminder  to  the  satellite  peo- 
ples of  the  possibility  of  a  different  way  of  life — 
a  reminder  which  no  amount  of  propaganda  can 
erase,  a  reminder  which  the  Soviets  recognize  as 
a  standing  threat  to  their  coercive  system. 

The  Communists  wull  not  succeed  in  taking  over 
the  city  of  Berlin.  The  free  men  and  women  of 
the  city  will  not  permit  it,  and  we  will  not  permit 
it.  The  British,  the  French,  and  the  Americans 
are  fully  determined  and  fully  united.  We  shall 
stay  in  JBerlin. 

Counteracting  Soviet  pressure  is  vital,  but  it 
does  not  solve  the  German  problem.  Now,  what 
is  our  common  policy  in  Germany  ?  All  of  us  want 
to  prevent  Germany  from  again  becoming  a  men- 
ace. In  seeking  to  attain  this  goal,  we  have  been 
following  two  main  roads. 


Policy  in  Germany 

First,  to  prohibit  institutions  and  activities  dan- 
gerous to  peace. 

Second,  to  encourage  a  truly  democratic  society. 

On  the  first  point,  in  the  interest  of  security,  our 
fixed  policy  has  been  to  impose  and  maintain  effec- 
tive controls  against  the  revival  of  a  German  war 
machine.  This  we  intend  to  do  until  the  evidence 
convinces  us  that  progressive  forces  have  strongly 
established  themselves  in  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic life  of  Germany.  In  order  to  foster  the 
growth  of  democratic  practices  and  attitude,  the 
German  people  and  their  elected  governments  have 
been  granted  substantial  powers  and  responsibili- 
ties. But  even  so,  we  have  retained  important 
security  controls,  and,  in  the  event  of  a  real  threat, 
we  can  resume  all  or  part  of  the  authority  we  have 
relinquished. 

Wisely  acbninistered,  these  various  forms  of 
control  can  serve  as  important  safeguards  of  the 
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peace,  and  there  is  no  gainsaying  the  fact  that 
Germany  still  gives  evidence  of  the  need  for  re- 
strictions and  controls. 

But  restraints  alone  are  not  enough.  Our 
greater  hope  must  lie  in  constructive  efforts  to 
strengthen  the  progressive  forces  in  German  life. 
We  do  not  aim  to  remake  Germany  in  our  own 
image,  but  we  do  seek  to  encourage  Germans  of 
good  will  to  build  a  vigorous,  democratic  state. 

In  its  history,  Germany  has  produced  many 
creative  figures.  But  for  too  long,  the  world  has 
suffered  from  the  destructive  side  of  the  German 
character.  In  justice  to  herself  and  the  world, 
Germany  must  display  to  this  and  coming  genera- 
tions the  peaceful,  creative  side  of  her  genius. 
This  is  the  great  challenge.  Only  the  Germans 
can  meet  it,  but  we  can  do  much  to  help  them. 

In  short,  our  German  program  seeks  to  achieve 
security  by  restricting  the  power  to  make  war 
and  by  encouraging  the  growth  of  democracy. 
This  twofold  progi'am  is  wise  and  necessary. 
Nevertheless,  in  my  judgment,  it  is  only  half  the 
remedy.  The  other  half  must  be  a  united  Europe 
of  which  Germany  must  be  a  part. 

Need  for  a  United  Europe 

The  need  for  a  united  Europe  is  made  more 
urgent  by  the  threat  from  the  East,  but  it  would 
still  be  present  even  without  that  threat.  The 
fact  is,  we  cannot  solve  the  German  problem  with- 
out fitting  it  into  the  larger  context  of  a  united 
Europe.  Only  within  that  context  do  I  see  the 
opportunity  to  direct  the  economic,  political,  and 
spiritual  forces  of  Germany  into  healthy  and 
peaceful  channels. 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  develop  in  detail 
the  reasons  which  lead  me  to  this  conclusion.  But 
I  do  wish  to  suggest  some  of  the  main  considera- 
tions. First,  let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the 
economic  facts.  These  are  critical :  with  only  half 
the  area  of  prewar  Germany,  the  Federal  Repub- 
lic has  70  percent  of  Germany's  prewar  popula- 
tion, including  over  9  million  refugees  from  the 
East.  I  hope  we  shall  be  successful  in  our  efforts 
to  unite  Germany  but  even  with  unity  in  order 
to  support  that  population  Germany  must  rely  on 
industrial  output  even  more  heavily  than  she  did 
before  the  war. 

Without  the  solution  of  these  basic  economic 
problems,  democratic  forces  may  not  ba  able  to 
retain  power  and  exercise  influence  in  Germany. 
It  is  essential  then  to  build  an  economy  strong 
enough  to  support  its  larger  population.  Yet  this 
may  require  an  economy  strong  enough  to  be  a 
potential  threat  to  the  security  of  its  neighbors. 
The  dilemma  must  be  solved. 

This,  I  am  convinced,  can  be  accomplished  only 
by  assimilating  Germany  into  a  broader  European 
community.  Only  thus  can  Germany  and  Europe 
produce  the  goods  and  services  necessary  for  a 
prosperous  and  secure  future. 

These  economic  factors  lead  directly  to  the  po- 


litical. To  insure  the  freer  flow  of  trade  and  the 
development  of  European  markets  will  require  ef- 
fective political  machinery.  Moreover,  centuries 
of  European  conflict  demonstrate  the  need  for  an 
agency  adequate  to  restrain  nationalistic  forces. 
To  be  specific,  after  two  world  wars,  Germany's 
neighbors  today  fear  the  rebuilding  of  a  strong 
German  economy  unless  some  over-all  rule  of  law 
protects  them  against  its  use  for  ruthless  aggres- 
sion. 

There  is  a  third  aspect  of  the  problem  which 
may  be  the  most  important :  the  psychological  or 
spiritual  factor.  Man  seeks  loyalties  and  ideals 
to  which  he  can  dedicate  himself  and  which  will 
give  meaning  to  his  daily  life.  In  an  earlier  day, 
national  states  provided  sufficient  scope  for  this 
need.  Today,  this  is  no  longer  true.  Certainly  in 
Germany  many  youn^  men  and  women  feel  that 
their  lives  are  blocked  by  a  dead  end.  The  cause 
is  not  only  the  physical  or  economic  condition  of 
their  country.  The  difficulty  is  rather  that  no  goal 
or  concept  seems  to  inspire  hope  or  to  evoke  dedica- 
tion. Without  such  a  hope,  without  a  wider  hori- 
zon, they  will  become  victims  of  the  demagogue. 
But,  with  such  a  hope,  they  may  create  a  free 
society. 

In  short,  the  crucial  need  is  for  a  genuine  Euro- 
pean community.  The  demands  of  security,  of 
economic,  and  of  spiritual  health,  all  call  for  the 
same  solution.  Events  press  us  to  this  solution 
and  by  "events"  I  do  not  mean  merely  the  East- 
West  split,  but  the  deeper  moral,  political,  and 
economic  forces  that  surge  in  Europe  today. 

Prompt  Action  Necessary 

Many  factors  call  for  prompt  action.  Today, 
the  West  has  the  opportunity  to  unite  for  its  own 
defense.  Tomorrow  may  be  too  late.  Today,  Ger- 
many is  still  in  a  formative  stage  and,  I  believe, 
wants  to  join  in  a  united  Europe.  Tomorrow,  the 
situation  in  Germany  and  in  other  European  coun- 
tries may  have  taken  a  turn  which  will  make  action 
more  difficult.  Today,  the  idea  of  a  European 
community  has  a  strong  hold  on  the  minds  of  the 
common  people  throughout  the  continent.  To- 
morrow, if  steps  have  not  been  taken  to  make  this 
idea  a  reality,  those  hopes  may  be  dashed  and  sup- 
port for  the  program  may  be  dissipated.  Today, 
the  United  States  is  firmly  committed  to  help  Eu- 
rope and  has  shown  in  many  ways  its  interest  in 
the  development  of  a  European  community.  To- 
morrow, if  action  has  not  been  taken  toward  that 
goal,  tliat  interest  may  be  succeeded  by  a  sense 
of  frustration. 

Finally,  in  the  last  10  years,  in  war  and  peace, 
the  leaders  and  peoples  of  Europe  have  been  learn- 
ing to  work  together  on  many  joint  projects. 
These  skills  and  attitudes  can  form  the  firm  base 
for  the  next  step  toward  a  real  community. 

At  the  same  time,  every  thoughtful  person  must 
recognize  the  tremendous  obstacles  in  the  path  of 
European  unity.    No  friend  of  Britain,  aware  of 
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her  probloiiis,  would  dare  urge  any  step  wliicli 
niiglit  prejudice  Britain's  existence  or  impair  her 
position  as  a  leader  of  nations.  The  United  States, 
too,  will  have  to  do  its  share.  So  it  is  with  full 
appreciation  of  the  difliculties  involved  that  I  say 
no  pennanent  solution  of  the  German  problem 
seems  possible  without  an  effective  European 
union. 

Experience  between  the  two  wars  and  since 
teaches  us  that  palliatives  will  not  do.  And  there 
is  good  reason  to  believe  the  problem  can  be  solved. 
Tlie  courage  and  energy  so  magnificently  displayed 
in  the  war  can  be  enlisted  in  the  creative  task  of 
building  a  strong  European  community.  The 
European  tradition  is  a  heritage  which  the  world 
cannot  afford  to  lose.  That  heritage  can  best  be 
preserved  by  making  Europe  a  vital  outlet  for  the 
energies  of  its  young  men  and  women. 


This  concept  of  a  new  Western  Europe  is  our 
best  hope  for  peace.  It  is  a  threat  to  no  one.  Its 
very  existence  will  reduce  the  danger  of  armed 
conflict;  its  riglitful  power  will  check  the  ruthless 
plans  of  ambitious  men ;  and  its  democratic  nature 
will  preclude  any  aggressive  action  on  its  own 
part. 

Three  hundred  3-ears  ago,  a  member  of  Brad- 
ford's company  wrote  back  to  England  after  the 
first  harsh  winter  in  Plymouth  colony.  He  was 
able  to  weigh  those  hardships  against  tKe  spiritual 
goal  of  the  Pilgrims.  He  wrote :  "It  is  not  with 
us  as  with  other  men  whom  small  things  can  dis- 
courage, or  small  discontentments  cause  to  wish 
themselves  at  home  again."  We  too  must  measure 
our  difficulties  in  the  light  of  our  own  purposes. 
If  we  carry  in  our  hearts  this  spirit  of  the  Pil- 
grims, we  may  also  count  as  small  the  obstacles  to 
our  own  high  goals. 


A  Two- Year  Record  of  Recovery 


hy  Secretary  Acheson ' 


Two  j^ears  ago  the  American  people,  acting 
through  their  Congress  and  the  President,  began 
a  "heroic  adventure"  with  the  people  of  Europe. 
The  phrase  is  not  mine — it  belongs  to  that  valiant 
worker  for  peace.  Senator  Vandenberg.  I  know 
his  heart  is  with  General  Marshall,  Mr.  Hoffman, 
his  colleagues  of  the  Senate  and  House,  and  the 
men  and  women  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration in  this  celebration  of  the  second  an- 
niversary of  the  program  to  which  they  have  all 
made  vital  contributions. 

Looking  back,  why  did  we  begin  this  venture? 
The  war  had  left  the  people  of  Europe  nearly 
prostrate.  It  would  have  been  difficult,  perhaps 
impossible,  for  them  to  rise  by  their  own  efforts, 
and  we  in  i\jnerica  knew  that  a  peaceful  and  hope- 
ful future  could  not  be  won  for  us  or  for  them 
until  Europe  once  more  stood  proudly  on  its  own 
feet. 

We  did  not  limit  the  scope  of  our  offer  of 
cooperation. 

The  sufferings  and  the  destruction  left  by  the 
war  were  not  confined  to  any  one  area.  All  over 
the  continent  people  were  longing  to  rebuild  a 
useful  and  orderly  existence  after  the  long  misery 

'An  addres.s  delivered  before  officials  and  represent- 
atives of  the  European  Recovery  Program  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  Apr.  3,  1050,  and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same 
date. 


and  violence  of  the  war.  They  wanted  to  restore 
their  homes  and  farms  and  workshops.  They 
wanted  to  plan  for  the  futures  of  themselves  and 
their  families ;  they  wanted  to  move  toward  a  more 
promising  day,  toward  a  world  in  which  peace 
might  endure. 

The  Recovery  Blueprint 

We  in  America  wanted  this  too.  And  so  Gen- 
eral Marshall  proposed  that  all  European  coim- 
tries  should  participate  in  a  joint  recovery 
program,  to  which  each  would  contribute  in  the 
measure  of  its  ability.  In  this  way  and  with  our 
aid,  we  hoped  that  the  weak  and  war-wracked 
organism  of  Europe  could  regain  strength  and 
health. 

We  were  rebuffed  by  a  small  group  of  men  who 
stood  to  profit  from  Europe's  misery  and  who 
have  never  viewed  the  United  States  with  anything 
but  envy  and  hostility.  More  important,  the 
principle  of  international  cooperation  was  scorned. 
As  a  result  of  an  arbitrary  and  selfish  attitude  on 
the  pait  of  some,  the  program  was  limited  to  that 
half  of  Europe  where  men  were  at  liberty  to  choose 
the  path  of  cooperation. 

Within  that  half  of  Europe,  the  recovery  plan 
has  now  operated  for  2  years  under  the  directioa 
of  the  European  countries,  working  with  Mr.  Hoff- 
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man  and  Mr.  Harriman  and  the  splendid  team  they 
have  organized  and  led.  This  combination  has 
been  unbeatable.  This  has  been  the  kind  of  a  con- 
structive job  that  arouses  the  enthusiasm  and  spirit 
and  devotion  of  free  men. 

Production  Mirrors  Success 

Great  progress  has  been  made  in  Western  Eu- 
rope. Over-all  industrial  production  in  1949  was 
15  percent  above  the  1938  level.  Coal  production 
was  434  million  metric  tons  in  1949 — in  1948  it  was 
398  million  tons.  Steel  output  in  1949  was  46 
million  metric  tons — one-sixth  more  than  in  1948. 
The  production  of  bread  grains  has  risen  by  more 
than  half  in  the  period  from  1947  to  1949. 

And  these  gains  will  continue,  for  the  farmers 
and  workers  have  more  and  better  tools  and  ma- 
chines. In  1949  the  average  factory  worker  piro- 
duced  25  pei'cent  more  than  he  did  in  1947. 

It  would  be  incomplete  if  I  spoke  of  European 
recovery  as  though  it  mattered  only  to  that  one 
continent.  Western  Europe  is  one  of  the  world's 
great  workshops  and  one  of  the  world's  great  mar- 
kets. The  recovery  which  has  been  made  there 
has  extended  its  influence  to  many  other  coun- 
tries— to  the  countries  of  South  America,  to  Af- 
rica, and  to  Southern  Asia.  It  is  gi'eatly  to  the 
interest  of  all  of  us  to  have  Western  Europe  strong 
and  healthy. 

This  illustrates  what  has  been  accomplished 
through  the  Marshall  Plan.  This  is  the  exciting 
record  of  recovery.  These  statistics  are  alive  with 
hope. 

Triumph  of  Cooperation 

The  progress  that  has  been  made  is  a  triumph 
of  man's  ingenuity,  of  man's  will,  of  man's  con- 
fidence in  the  power  of  free  institutions.  It  is  not 
a  triumph  for  any  one  nation,  or  for  any  one  class, 
but  a  triumph  of  cooperation. 

We  are  proud  of  our  contribution.  We  have 
supplied  a  great  deal  of  assistance  to  this  coopera- 
tive effort.  But  our  contribution  has  been  only 
the  "something  extra"'  that  was  needed.  It  has 
added  the  vital  margin  to  the  efforts  and  resources 
of  the  people  of  Europe  themselves. 

When  the  European  Eecovery  Program  began, 
the  Communists  filled  the  air  with  dire  predictions 
that  the  European  countries  could  not  cooperate 
in  this  way  without  its  ending  in  their  domination 
by  the  United  States.  The  experience  of  the  Euro- 
pean Recovery  Program  has  shown  how  dishonest 
and  insubstantial  this  propaganda  was.  No  coun- 
try has  lost  anything  but  poverty;  no  country  has 
gained  domination,  but  all  have  gained  in  self- 
respect  and  have  won  a  new  confidence  and  a 
strengthened  independence.  Meanwhile,  the  peo- 
ples of  Eastern  Europe  and  China  have  learned 
that  there  is  indeed  a  part  of  the  world  where  the 
harvest  of  collaboration  is  a  bitter  fruit. 


Looking  to  the  Future 

Now,  as  we  look  forward,  what  facts  do  we 
want  to  call  to  mind? 

First  of  all,  we  must  remind  ourselves  that  the 
real  test  of  stamina  is  how  we  do  in  the  long  middle 
stretch  of  the  race.  Here  is  where  staying  power 
has  to  come  in  to  take  over  the  initial  enthusiasm. 
Eighteen  countries  are  cooperating  in  the  most 
exciting  thing  that  is  happening  in  the  world. 

Second,  the  recovery  of  production — which  was 
the  first  great  object  of  the  program — was  diffi- 
cult and  arduous,  but  it  was  easier  in  many  ways 
than  the  recovery  of  trade — the  second  great  ob- 
ject of  the  program.  To  restore  satisfactory  levels 
of  trade,  the  European  countries  have  to  overcome 
maladjustments  arising  from  the  economic  effects 
of  two  great  wars  and  difficulties  stemming  from 
political  and  economic  conditions  deeply  rooted  in 
their  history. 

The  revival  of  production  was  mainly  a  national 
problem,  which  required  a  great  national  effort 
and  some  outside  assistance.  The  recovery  of 
trade,  however,  is  largely  an  international  prob- 
lem, requiring  a  high  degi-ee  of  cooperative  give 
and  take  and  difficult,  even  painful,  adjustments. 
We  are  aware  that  it  is  difficult  for  the  goverimients 
of  the  participating  countries,  faced  with  large 
needs  and  inadequate  reserves,  to  risk  in  practice 
what  their  own  self-interest  commends. 

We  also  recognize  that  trade  is  a  two-way  street, 
for  us  as  well  as  for  them,  and  that  we  bear  a  large 
responsibility  for  achieving  a  satisfactory  balanc- 
ing of  our  trade  with  Europe  and  the  world.  We 
are  vigorously'  addressing  ourselves  to  this  prob- 
lem, which  is  of  vital  interest  to  our  farmers  and 
workers  and  businessmen.  Together  with  the  par- 
ticipating countries,  we  have  to  lay  solid  founda- 
tions during  the  coming  period  for  the  future. 
We  are  going  to  have  to  continue  to  cooperate  in 
many  ways,  to  draw  more  closely  together,  to  co- 
oi'dinate  our  economic  policies,  if  we  are  to  build  a 
system  that  works. 

Finally,  we  must  remind  ourselves  that  the 
answer  to  the  forces  opjjosing  recovery  is  the  same 
which  we — the  United  States  and  the  participat- 
ing countries — gave  in  1947,  namely,  to  proceed 
confidently,  seriously,  deliberately  to  the  construc- 
tive work  at  hand.  Peace  is  what  men  make  it  and 
the  only  way  to  win  it  is  to  plug  away  at  it. 

The  European  Recovery  Program  lights  a  path 
to  a  future  to  which  men  can  look  M'ith  confi- 
dence for  peace  and  order  in  a  system  based  on  free- 
dom and  justice.  We  in  America  continue  to 
regret  that  the  bright  hope  of  progress  along  this 
path  must  be  confined  to  half  of  Europe.  We  re- 
gret that  it  has  not  yet  ]n-oved  possible  for  all  the 
peoples  of  Europe,  to  shake  off  the  shackles  of 
bitterness  and  violence  and  to  join  hands  in  the  cre- 
ation of  a  better  world.  We  regret,  but  we  do  not 
despair,  for  the  fear  of  a  few  will  yet  succumb 
to  the  hope  and  the  strength  and  the  determination 
of  the  many. 
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The  Future  of  Foreign  Trade 


by  Willard  L.  Thorp,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs  ' 


Any  similarity  between  foreign  trade  before  the 
war  and  during  the  postwar  period  is  hirgely 
coincidental.  At  the  end  of  the  war,  many  for- 
eign countries  found  themselves  with  new  import 
requirements.  For  example,  Europe  had  to  im- 
port from  us  many  millions  of  tons  of  coal,  and 
France  and  Germany  imported  wheat  by  the  ship- 
load. We  even  sent  rice  to  Japan.  Sources  of 
supplj'  also  were  shifted ;  for  example,  rubber  was 
no  longer  an  exclusive  product  of  the  tropics  but 
could  be  manufactured  in  the  United  States  in 
synthetic  foiun,  and  huge  oil  reserves  have  been 
discovered  and  developed  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  ability  to  make  payment  for  imports  by 
the  various  countries  also  changed  tremendously. 
The  United  States  greatly  increased  its  capacity 
to  produce  and  its  position  as  a  creditor  nation 
while  European  countries  found  themselves  with 
drastically  reduced  foreign  investments,  increased 
foreign  obligations,  and  reduced  productive  ca- 
pacity. Such  important  factors  in  international 
economics  as  tourism  and  shipping  faced  the  nec- 
essity of  reconstruction  from  the  war's  devasta- 
tion. 

There  is  another  important  change  from  the  pre- 
war picture.  Because  of  the  pressing  demand  for 
imported  goods  and  their  limited  ability  to  pay 
for  them,  many  countries  continued  their  war  con- 
trols or  established  new  ones  over  foreign  trade 
and  foreign  exchange.  Import  and  export  licenses 
became  as  familiar  as  bills  of  lading.  In  fact,  the 
over-all  pattern  of  controls  was  much  more  exten- 
sive than  prewar.  Even  those  countries  which 
emerged  from  the  war  in  strong  financial  condi- 
tion, such  as  Sweden,  Brazil,  Mexico,  and  Canada, 
saw  their  reserves  dwindle  under  the  pressure  of 
the  demand  for  imported  goods  until  they  had  to 
join  the  list  of  countries  where  import  restrictions 
were  necessary. 

'  Made  liofnre  the  Sopii'ty  of  the  Plasties  Industry  at 
Chicago,  III.,  on  Mar.  30, 1050,  and  released  to  the  press  on 
the  same  date. 


Effects  of  a  Continuing  Financial  Assistance 

Among  all  these  changed  circumstances,  the 
most  important  postwar  element  has  been  the  con- 
tinuing extraordinary  financial  assistance  ex- 
tended to  other  countries  by  the  United  States.  It 
was  this  which  made  possible  the  tremendous  vol- 
ume of  American  exports  so  needed  for  postwar 
relief  and  recovery.  In  1947,  the  United  States 
shipped  abroad  l-i.4  billion  dollars  of  commodities, 
an  all-time  peacetime  record.  In  that  year,  the 
gap  between  our  merchandise  exports  and  our 
merchandise  imports  was  8.7  billion  dollars,  made 
up  largely  by  American  assistance  plus  the  liquida- 
tion of  certain  assets  which  still  remained  in  the 
possession  of  foreign  countries.  In  1948,  our  ex- 
ports dropped  by  about  2  billion  dollars,  imports 
increased,  and  the  merchandise  gap  dropped  to 
slightly  over  5.4  billion  dollars.  In  1949,  both 
exports  and  imports  fell  by  about  half  a  billion, 
and  the  merchandise  dollar  gap  was  cut  to  slightly 
below  5.3  billion  dollars.  As  compared  with  1947, 
American  commodity  exports  in  1949  were  down 
2.5  billion  dollars,  and  commodity  imports  had 
increased  by  slightly  less  than  1.0  billion  dollars. 

Developments  in  the  Trade  Pattern 

These  annual  figures  for  1949  do  not  clearly 
disclose  the  more  recent  developments  in  the  trade 
pattern.  The  decline  in  1949  took  place  in  the  last 
half  of  the  year,  particularly  in  the  record  of  ex- 
ports. Although  no  single  nuMith  is  a  reliable 
indicator  in  foreign  trade  matters,  our  exports  in 
January  1950  were  the  lowest  since  October  1946. 
Imports  in  January,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been 
exceeded  in  only  4  months  since  the  end  of  the  war. 

The  actual  movement  of  goods,  recorded  in  the 
import  and  export  statistics,  is  always  the  result 
of  influences  at  work  months  before,  when  plans 
were  made  and  orders  placed.  At  least  three  nega- 
tive factors  were  at  work  in  early  1949  which 
affected  trade  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year.    First 
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was  our  own  business  recession,  which,  being 
largely  an  inventory  adjustment,  involved  the 
postponement  of  purchases  abroad  as  well  as  at 
home.  Second  was  the  rapid  weakening  of  the 
British  financial  position  which  led  to  their  pro- 
gi-am  to  cut  sterling-area  dollar  purchases  by  25 
percent  and  to  the  devaluation  of  the  pound 
sterling,  followed  rapidly  by  many  other  cur- 
rencies. Third  was  the  recognition  by  several 
Latin  American  countries  that  they  had  overdrawn 
on  their  commercial  credit  and  had  to  curtail  im- 
ports until  they  could  reduce  their  heavy  backlog 
of  short-term  obligations.  Of  these  elements,  our 
recession  is  long  since  over,  the  British  financial 
situation  is  greatly  improved,  and  the  backlogs  are 
now  being  paid  off.  The  devaluation  remains, 
however,  as  an  important  element  in  affecting  the 
1950  record. 

The  determining  factor  in  the  volimie  of  trade 
anywhere  is  the  ability  of  the  customers  to  buy. 
Our  export  trade  clearly  depends  upon  the  ability 
of  other  countries  to  buy  from  us.  The  demands 
by  foreign  purchasers  for  our  goods  are  so  gi'eat 
that,  even  when  substitute  sources  can  be  found 
for  certain  goods,  they  merely  shift  the  use  of 
their  hard-currency  purchasing  power  to  other 
items.  From  a  national  point  of  view,  there  is  no 
real  discrimination  against  the  dollar  today  al- 
though restrictions  are  placed  against  some  Ameri- 
can goods  in  order  to  make  possible  the  purchase 
of  other  American  goods.  The  only  competing 
use  for  dollars  is  the  strengthening  of  financial 
reserves  and  few  countries  can  afford  this  use, 
as  yet. 

Obtaining  Supply  of  Dollars 

If  the  supply  of  dollars  in  customers'  hands  is 
so  important,  let  us  look  at  the  way  they  are  ob- 
tained. The  largest  source  of  dollars  in  the  hands 
of  foreign  countries  in  1949  was  payments  by 
American  purchasers  for  foreign  products.  Im- 
ports have  been  slowly  increasing  year-by-year 
since  the  end  of  the  war.  Although  there  was  a 
decline  in  mid-1949,  the  figures  for  the  last  3 
months,  November  through  January,  were  about 
equal  to  those  in  the  same  period  12  months  be- 
fore, a  decline  in  imports  from  Asia  being  offset 
by  an  increase  from  our  southern  neighbors.  Since 
prices  are  lower,  this  means  that  the  quantity  of 
imports  is  actually  higher  than  a  year  ago. 

THE  MERCHANDISE  TRADE 

Three  fairly  new  factors  are  at  work  to  increase 
our  imports.  First  is  the  devaluation  of  curren- 
cies, which  tended  to  cut  foreign  prices  in  terms 
of  dollars.  Second  is  the  new  and  vigorous  efforts 
which  are  now  being  made  by  foreign  countries 
and  foreign  business  men  to  understand  and  to  sell 
in  the  American  market.  Third  is  the  increasing 
recognition  within  the  United  States  that  we  are 
now  a  great  creditor  nation  and  that  that  fact 


has  an  important  bearing  on  our  trade  policies. 
We  cannot  continue  to  sell  our  goods  abroad,  or 
receive  a  return  on  our  investments  and  the  credit 
obligations  due  us,  unless  foreign  countries  in 
some  way  or  other  can  obtain  the  necessary  hard 
currency  to  make  these  isayments. 

THE  NONMERCHANDISE  TRADE 

But  merchandise  trade  is  not  the  only  export 
we  have,  nor  is  it  the  only  way  in  which  dollars 
are  earned.  The  preliminary  figures  for  1949  show 
that  our  creditor  position  required  payments  to  us 
of  over  1  billion  dollars  on  foreign  investments, 
a  return  on  capital  previously  exported.  This, 
then,  was  a  burden  upon  the  dollar  supply  abroad. 
On  the  other  hand,  with  respect  to  the  various 
invisible  service  items  such  as  shipping,  insurance, 
and  tourism  we  bought  more  than  we  sold,  giving 
foreign  countries  a  net  of  slightly  over  200  million 
dollars.  Over  400  million  dollars  went  abroad  as 
gifts  and  inunigrant  remittances  and  over  1  billion 
dollars  as  net  long-term  capital  investment. 

FOREIGN  TRAVEL 

Looking  ahead,  it  is  possible  that  foreign-pur- 
chasing power  can  be  increased  by  developments 
among  these  nonmerchandise  items.  Certainly, 
there  is  room  for  a  great  expansion  in  foreign 
travel,  and  there  are  tremendous  possibilities  for 
American  investment  abroad.  But  travel  is  de- 
pendent upon  facilities,  ships,  planes,  and  hotels. 
And  investment  abroad  faces  special  difficulties 
and  hazards.  The  flow  of  private  capital  to  other 
coimtries  will  not  increase  unless  investors  feel 
assured  of  a  reasonable  business  opportunity  and 
of  fair  treatment. 

GOVERNMENTAL  ASSISTANCE 

Finally,  we  have  been  making  the  equivalent 
of  dollars  available  to  foreign  countries  through 
extraordinary  governmental  assistance — that  is, 
by  making  goods  available  without  requiring  dol- 
lar payment  from  abroad.  Recognizing  tlie  needs 
of  the  potswar  situation,  we  have  been  financing  a 
substantial  part  of  our  exports  through  federal 
appropriation.  This  element  in  our  balance  of 
payments  has  been  at  a  level  of  5  to  (i  billion  dol- 
lars a  year  but  is  clearly  sclieduled  to  decline.  The 
EGA  authorization  which  was  proposed  to  Con- 
gress by  the  President  was  more  than  1  billion 
dollars  less  than  the  appropriation  of  last  year. 

Balancing  Exports  With  Imports 

I  Iiave  now  outlined  the  eleuionts  in  the  problem. 
Disregarding  the  lesser  items,  our  exports  of  goods 
and  services  stand  on  one  side  of  the  ledger.  On 
the  other  side,  are  our  imports  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices, our  foreign  investment,  and  our  foreign 
assistance.    The  two  sides  of  the  ledger  will  always 
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balance.  In  the  final  analysis,  if  any  one  of  these 
items  ciianges,  some  other  items  nuist  chanpe  as 
well.  Our  foreign  international  relationships  are 
subject  to  double-entry  bookkeeping^. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  us  and  to  otlier 
countries  as  to  the  pattern  which  the  new  balance 
will  eventually  take.  Neither  we  nor  they  are 
eager  to  maintain  a  substantial  foreign  assistance 
program  in  tlie  form  of  unilateral  grants.  Most 
nations,  like  most  individuals,  prefer  economic 
independence.  But  the  decline  in  this  element  in 
the  balance  inevitably  must  be  matched  by  an  ad- 
justment elsewhere — in  lower  exports,  larger  im- 
ports, or  greater  foreign  investment,  or  some  of  all 
three.  Each  of  these  items,  in  turn,  has  many 
other  intluences  playing  upon  it.  One  important 
influence  is  the  level  of  domestic  business  in  the 
United  States — a  decline,  for  example,  would  not 
only  reduce  our  purchases  of  foreign  raw  materials 
but,  if  history  repeats  itself,  would  stimulate  the 
cry  for  pi-otection  against  the  import  of  manufac- 
tured products.  Another  influence  from  outside 
the  trade  field  is  the  extent  to  which  other  countries 
will  assure  decent  treatment  of  foreign  investors 
through  the  medium  of  commercial  and  investment 
treaties. 

A  drastic  curtailment  of  exports  by  several  bil- 
lion dollars  a  year  could  hui't  many  American 
industries  and  agricultural  groups  severely.  It 
would  slacken  the  rate  of  progress  which  other 
countries  are  making  with  raw  materials  and  ma- 
chinery from  the  United  States.  Economic  expan- 
sion is  always  better  than  contraction. 

Adjustments  To  Be  Made 

But  if  we  wish  to  avoid  contraction,  we  must 
work  hard  at  the  problem.  There  clearly  is  some 
adjustment  which  will  be  made.  This  is  not  an 
imaginary  problem.  Xo  one  has  invented  it,  and 
no  one  can  make  it  disappear.  It  is  part  of  the 
tremendous  postwar  adjustment  required  by  a 
new  set  of  basic  economic  conditions. 

In  an  economic  system  such  as  ours,  we  could  not 
bring  about  any  particular  and  exact  adjustment, 
even  if  there  were  no  foreign  elements  in  the  prob- 
lem. But  we  can  greatly  influence  the  form  the 
adjustment  will  take.  Our  policies  must  be  such 
as  to  help  the  achievement  of  the  best  relationship 
from  all  points  of  view  among  the  various  entries 
in  the  ledger.  There  is  no  single  formula,  nor  any 
way  of  predicting  what  the  future  holds.  But  it 
seems  to  me  that  certain  lines  of  approach  should 
be  evident — that  we  should  endeavor  as  a  nation 
to  find  ways  and  means  of  facilitating  increased 
imports  of  both  goods  and  services  into  this  coun- 
try and  to  seek  ways  and  means  of  facilitating 
increased  foreign  investment. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  problem 
would  be  further  eased  if  trade  about  the  world 
were  not  so  limited  by  controls.  But  as  long  as 
trade  is  out  of  balance,  the  controls  appear  to  be 


necessary.  This  is  a  form  of  vicious  circle.  The 
goal  toward  which  all  nations  must  work  is  very 
clear — one  where  international  transactions  take 
place  with  as  little  arbitrary  interference  as  possi- 
ble. This  is  the  objective  which  underlies  our 
foreign  economic  policy  and  is  the  heart  of  the 
principles  in  the  charter  of  the  International 
Trade  Organization,  now  before  Congress  for  rati- 
fication. Already,  in  recent  montiis,  our  trade  bal- 
ance in  this  hemisphere  has  reached  a  point  wliere 
imports  are  slightly  more  than  exjjorts;  while  for 
Eurojie,  Asia,  and  Africa,  in  each  case  our  mer- 
chandise exports  have  exceeded  our  imports.  The 
possibilities  of  multilateral  trade  are  becoming 
increasingly  apparent. 

These  possibilities  are,  as  yet,  far  from  realiza- 
tion. Controls  and  restrictions  have  a  tendency 
to  perpetuate  themselves.  To  win  freedom  for  the 
trading  world  from  this  maze  of  restriction  and 
red  tape  requires  vigorous  and  sustained  effort  by 
the  United  States.  If  we,  the  foremost  exponent 
of  multilateral  trade  and  private  investment,  fail 
to  ratify  the  charter  of  the  International  Trade 
Organization  and  if  we  are  unwilling  to  adjust  our 
policies  to  the  facts  of  our  new  position  as  a  credi- 
tor nation,  the  chances  of  reestablishing  a  multi- 
lateral trading  world  will  be  dim  indeed. 

The  economic  progress  made  since  the  end  of 
the  war  has  been  tremendous.  The  period  of  acute 
shortages  has  come  to  an  end.  Today's  interna- 
tional economic  problems  lie  in  the  field  of  trade. 
That  is  why  this  problem  of  balance  of  payments 
is  of  crucial  importance.  We  nnist  not  think  of 
these  problems  in  a  narrow  frame.  The  policies 
which  will  shape  the  future  of  our  foreign  trade 
must  be  considered  not  only  in  domestic  out  also 
in  international  terms.  It  is  important  that  the 
essentials  of  the  problem  be  understood  by  every- 
one. The  way  in  which  the  problem  is  solved  may 
work  to  tear  down  all  we  have  accomplished,  or  it 
can  add  constructively  to  strengthening  the  free 
nations  of  the  world. 


Japanese  Officials  To  Study 
UNESCO  in  United  States 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  ilarch 
21  that  Iwao  Nishimura,  Chief  of  Liaison  and 
UxEsco  Section  of  the  Ministry  of  Education; 
Tatsua  Fukai,  Chief,  Uxesco  Sub-Section,  Liaison 
and  UNESCO  Sub-Section,  Minister's  Secretariat, 
Ministry  of  Education;  and  Kenichiro  Yoshida, 
Chief  International  Cultural  Section,  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs  are  recipients  of  grants-in-aid 
from  the  Department  in  cooperation  with  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  and  are  visiting  the  United 
States  for  a  period  of  60  days  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  activities  organized  in  the  interests  of 
UNESCO  in  this  country. 
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Anniversary  of  Signing  of  North  Atlantic  Treaty 


Statement  Ijy  Secretary  Acheson 


[Released  to  the  pi'ess  April  4] 


It  is  api^ropriate  today  for  Americans  to  con- 
sider seriously  the  responsibilities  which  rest  on 
the  United  States  as  a  member  of  the  international 
commnnity.  It  is  appropriate  because  exactly  1 
year  ago,  on  April  4,  1949,  we  joined  with  11 
other  Jsorth  Atlantic  nations  in  signing  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty. 

The  objective  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  is 
the  promotion  of  peace  in  accord  with  the  purpose 
and  principles  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. The  Treaty  seeks  to  prevent  war  by  stop- 
ping it  before  it  starts,  by  making  it  clear  to  any 
potential  aggressor  that  war  would  not  pay,  and 
that  the  North  Atlantic  nations  will  not  be  divided 
and  then  swallowed  piecemeal.  This  Treaty  is  not 
directed  against  any  nation;  it  is  directed  solel}^ 
against  aggression.  If  any  nation  alleges  that  the 
Treaty  is  directed  against  it,  then  we  must  conclude 
that  that  nation  harbors  aggressive  designs.  .  .  . 
for  the  treaty  provides  for  no  military  action 
except  in  the  case  of  an  attack  against  one  of  its 
members. 

Under  the  Treaty,  we  are  helping  and  shall  con- 
tinue to  help  the  other  North  Atlantic  nations  in 
building  our  collective  defensive  strength.  The 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949  was  a  first 
step  in  implementing  the  concept  of  common  de- 
fense under  the  jirinciple  of  self-help  and  mutual 
aid  embodied  in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty.  Mili- 
tary assistance  under  this  legislation  already  is 
going  to  North  Atlantic  Treaty  nations.  It  is 
anticipated  that,  shortly,  the  Congress  will  be 
asked  for  additional  authorization  to  extend  fur- 
ther military  assistance. 

We  nuist  realize  that  onr  European  friends  in 
the  Treaty  are  similarly  contributing  to  tlie  com- 
mon defense.  They  have  made  encouraging  prog- 
ress toward  economic  recovery,  but  they  still  have 
a  diHicult  task  ahead  and  can  build  defensive 
strength  only  as  fast  as  their  economic  and  finan- 


cial condition  will  allow.     They  must  have  our 
continued  help. 

Much  progi-ess  has  been  made  under  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  since  it  was  signed  a  year  ago  and 
ratified  by  all  signatories  a  few  months  thereafter. 
The  initial  task  was  that  of  establishing  an  organ- 
ization. The  major  part  of  this  organization  was 
established  and  functioning  by  November  of  last 
year.  The  next  step  was  to  get  on  with  the  job  of 
preparing  plans  for  the  common  defense.  Repre- 
sentatives of  all  the  Treaty  nations  have  ener- 
getically pursued  this  task,  and  much  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  very  short  time  which  has 
elapsed.  A  spirit  of  real  cooperation  has  mani- 
fested itself,  and  common  defense  plans  are  becom- 
ing a  reality. 

But  the  Treaty  nations  must  work  toward  even 
closer  association  in  the  North  Atlantic  connnu- 
nity  in  oi'der  to  help  maintain  international  secu- 
rity and  achieve  a  higher  state  of  well-being.  We 
must  develop  the  Treaty  to  its  full  effectiveness 
as  a  positive  influence  for  peace.  These  efforts, 
combined  with  our  efforts  in  other  areas,  are  a 
necessary  supplement  to  our  fundamental  policy 
of  full  support  of  the  United  Nations  in  its  efforts 
to  achieve  international  peace  and  security. 

The  fact  that  we  signed  tlie  Treaty  and  that 
subsequently  the  Senate  gave  overwhehning  con- 
sent to  its  ratification  is  evidence  of  the  determina- 
tion of  the  American  people  to  work  for  peace. 
We  must  realize  the  fortunate  position  whicli  the 
United  States  enjoys  today.  We  must  realize  that 
the  continuation  of  our  prosperity  and  well-being 
depends  on  like-minded  nations  being  able  to  main- 
tain their  freedom  and  democratic  institutions. 
We  must  do  our  utmost  to  support  their  freedom 
and  democratic  institutions  and  to  ensure  that 
international  peace  and  security  are  maintained. 
Tliat  is  our  responsibility  to  ourselves  and  our 
responsibility  as  a  member  of  the  international 
conmiunity. 
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Answers  to  Czechoslovak  Protests  Against  Treatment 
of  Citizens  Landing  in  U.S.  Zone  of  Germany 

[Rclcuscd  to  the  press  April  6] 


The  American  Einhaasy  in  Praha  received  from 
the  Czechoslovak  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  two 
notes  dated  March  JO,  1950,  with  reference  to  the 
recent  landing  at  Erding  Field  near  Munich  in 
the  United  States  zone  of  Germany  of  three  Czech- 
oslovak Airlines  planes  ivith  85  persons  aboard 
from  Czechoslovakia.  In  one  of  these  notes,  eight 
persons  who  allegedly  planned  the  flight  to  Ger- 
many were  charged  with  having  committed  on 
hoard  the  three  planes  the  crimes  of  endangering 
the  lives  of  memJbers  of  the  crew  and  passengers, 
unjustified  limitation  of  personal  freedom,  dan- 
gerous threatening,  and  violently  kidnapping 
Czechoslovak  citizens  and  carrying  them  over  the 
frontier.  The  note  requested  the  extradition  to 
the  Czechoslovak  authorities  of  the  eight  indi- 
viduals named  '''as  common  criminals  for  penal 
frosecutianp 


U.  S.  NOTE  TO  CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

On  April  6,  the  Ainerican  Embassy  transmitted 
to  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  a  note  in  re- 
sponse, the  text  of  which  is  given  below : 

In  reply  the  Embassy  has  the  honor,  under  in- 
structions of  its  Government,  to  communicate  the 
following : 

The  Ministry  will  doubtless  realize  that  no  basis 
in  law  exists  for  making  or  complying  with  its 
request  for  extradition  of  the  individuals  named 
"as  common  criminals  for  penal  prosecution." 
The  treaties  now  in  force  between  the  United 
States  and  Czechoslovak  Governments  cannot  be 
considered  applicable  to  the  question  of  returning 
from  the  United  States  Zone  of  Germany  any  of 
those  accused  by  the  Czechoslovak  Government. 
Tlie  principles  of  international  law  recognize  no 
right  to  extradition  in  tlie  absence  of  treaty.  The 
United  States  authorities  are,  accordingly,  under 
no  obligation  to  surrender  the  persons  requested. 


It  is  clear  that  these  individuals  fled  Czechoslo- 
vakia for  political  reasons  by  whatever  means  they 
could  find  to  escape.  It  has  never  been  the  practice 
of  the  United  States  Government  to  take  action 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  subjecting  political 
offenders  to  criminal  jurisdiction.  The  position  of 
the  United  States  Government  on  the  extradition 
of  political  offenders  was  stated  by  Secretary  of 
State  Marcy  in  the  Koszta  case  on  September  26, 
1853  as  follows : 

"To  surrender  political  offenders  ...  is  not  a 
duty;  but,  on  the  contrary,  compliance  with  such 
a  demand  would  be  considered  a  dishonorable  sub- 
serviency to  a  foreign  power,  and  an  act  meriting 
the  reprobation  of  mankind."  The  United  States 
Government,  therefore,  sees  no  reason  to  assist  in 
the  enforcement  of  Czechoslovak  internal  law  by 
returning  the  accused  in  this  case. 

As  a  matter  of  comitj',  the  United  States  au- 
thorities endeavored,  of  course,  to  return  to  Czech- 
oslovakia, as  promptly  as  all  necessary  arrange- 
ments could  be  completed,  persons  from  the  planes 
who  expressed  a  desire  to  return.  Tlie  United 
States  Government  will  continue  strictly  to  ob- 
serve such  standards  of  international  conduct. 
Comity,  on  the  other  hand,  could  not  reasonably 
be  construed  to  require  the  United  States  authori- 
ties to  arrange  for  the  return  of  those  persons  who 
were  resolved  to  remain.  In  accordance  with  hu- 
manitarian principles,  the  latter  have  been  given 
the  right  of  political  asylum. 


Following  is  the  text  of  a  note  dated  Apnl  6 
frojn  the  American  Embassy  at  Praha  to  the  Min- 
istry of  Foreign  Affairs  in  response  to  a  note  dated 
March  30  protesting  against  the  interrogation  and 
general  treatment  of  certain  Czechoslovak  citizens 
who  landed  in  the  United  States  zone  of  Germany 
on  March  34 : 

The  American  Embassy  presents  its  compli- 
ments to  the  Czechoslovak  Ministry  of  Foreign 
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Affairs  and  has  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt 
of  the  Ministry's  note  dated  March  30,  1950,  pro- 
testing against  the  interrogation  and  general 
treatment  of  certain  Czechoslovak  citizens  who 
landed  in  three  Czechoslovak  aircraft  at  the 
United  States  military  airport  in  Germany  on 
March  24  and  demanding  the  punisliment  of  the 
American  officials  concerned.  The  Ministry's  note 
has  been  forwarded  to  the  appropriate  United 
States  military  authorities  in  Germany  for  in- 
vestigation and  comment,  but,  in  the  meantime, 
the  Embassy  has  been  instructed  to  transmit  the 
following  observations  on  the  statements  con- 
tained in  the  Ministry's  note  in  question. 

The  Ministry  complains  that  the  Czechoslovak 
Consul  General  at  ilunich  was  advised  of  the 
arrival  of  three  Czechoslovak  planes  only  36  hours 
after  their  illegal  and  unauthorized  landing  at 
Erding  Military  Airport  and  that  a  further  8 
hours  elapsed  before  the  Consul  General  was  able 
to  see  the  Czechoslovak  citizens.  The  Embassy  is 
pleased  to  receive  this  information  and  exjDress 
the  hope  that  this  action  will  be  used  as  a  precedent 
by  the  Czechoslovak  authorities  in  the  future.  To 
cite  only  three  random  but  typical  instances  of  the 
difficulties  encountered  by  Embassy  consular  offi- 
cers in  their  attempts  to  see  American  citizens  un- 
der detention  in  Czechoslovakia,  reference  is  made 
to  the  Embassy's  note  of  October  7,  1949,'  and  the 
Ministry's  reply  of  October  18,  1949,'  in  regard 
to  the  American  citizen  Savel  Kliachko,  who  was 
detained  by  the  Czechoslovak  security  organs  for 
5  days  during  which  time  he  was  not  allowed  to 
communicate  with  the  Embassy  nor  was  the  Em- 
bassy informed  of  his  detention ;  to  the  Embassy's 
constant  efforts  to  interview  two  American  sol- 
diers. Privates  Hill  and  Jones,  who  entered 
Czechslovakia  illegally  on  December  9, 1948,  which 
efforts  were  not  successful  until  April  5, 1949 ;  and 
to  the  Embassy's  recent  requests  to  be  permitted 
to  see  two  young  Mormon  missionaries  who  were 
seized  and  imprisoned  by  the  Czechoslovak  au- 
thorities on  January  28  and  held  for  over  4  weeks 
during  which,  prior  to  the  moment  of  their  ex- 
pulsion, all  consular  access  was  denied  them. 

The  Ministry  also  complains  that  the  American 
authorities,  without  reason,  refused  to  permit  the 
travel  from  Munich  to  Czechoslovakia  of  certain 
of  the  Czechoslovak  citizens  who  arrived  on  the 
three  planes  on  a  collective  passport  issued  by  the 
Czechoslovak  Consul  General.  The  Embassy  is 
not  aware  of  any  principles  or  rules  of  interna- 
tional law  which  would  permit  a  country  unilat- 
erally to  prescribe  the  type  of  travel  documents 
which  are  acceptable  for  travel  by  its  citizens  in 
another  country. 

The  Ministry  complains  against  the  fact  that 
the  Czechoslovak  citizens  in  question  were  interro- 
gated upon  their  arrival,  basing  this  complaint 
upon  the  fact  that  certain  of  these  Czechoslovak 
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citizens  had  no  intention  of  entering  territory  oc- 
cupied by  the  United  States,  nor  of  remaining 
there.  The  Embassy  is  unaware  of  any  provisions 
of  international  law  which  would  prohibit  the 
appropriate  authorities  of  a  territory  from  inter- 
rogating citizens  of  another  country  entering  that 
territory  legally  or  illegally,  voluntarily  or  invol- 
untarily. In  the  case  in  question,  an  illegal  entry 
was  involved,  and  the  Embassy  fails  to  understand 
how  the  motives  and  circumstances  of  entry  could 
have  been  determined  except  through  interroga- 
tion. 

The  Ministry  makes  certain  complaints  in  re- 
gard to  the  manner  and  form  in  which  the  interro- 
gation was  carried  out : 

Exception  is  taken  to  the  fact  that  the  questions 
were  asked  by  members  of  the  CIC  rather  than 
"regular  security  organs  of  the  American  occupa- 
tion administration."  The  Embassy  is  unaware  of 
any  provisions  of  international  law  which  permit 
a  nation  to  designate  the  organs  of  another  country 
competent  to  interrogate  citizens  of  the  first  coun- 
try illegally  entering  territory  under  the  control 
of  the  second  country. 

The  IMinistry  complains  that  Mr.  Karel  Nejepin- 
sky  refused  to  leave  the  Czechoslovak  plane  in 
which  he  was  a  passenger  after  it  had  landed  at 
Erding,  that  he  was  forcibly  removed  from  the 
plane  and  that  in  the  course  of  this  removal  his 
hand  was  hurt  and  his  coat  was  torn.  The  Em- 
bassy regrets  that  this  incident  occurred  but  points 
out,  subject  to  possible  further  comment  upon 
receipt  of  information  from  American  authorities 
in  Germany,  that  the  incident  apparently  resulted 
from  the  refusal  of  a  Czechoslovak  citizen  to  con- 
form to  the  instructions  and  regulations  of  the 
authorities  in  control  of  a  United  States  militarj' 
airport  which  he  had  illegally  penetrated.  The 
Embassy  also  notes  that  Mr.  Nejepinsky  was  "re- 
leased from  prison  at  the  intervention  of  the  Czech- 
oslovak Consul  General"  and  expresses  the  hope 
that  the  responsive  attitude  of  the  United  States 
authorities  in  Germany  to  the  representations  of 
the  Consul  General  will  be  reciprocated  by  the 
Czechoslovak  authorities  in  connection  with  sim- 
ilar representations  which  may  be  made  to  them 
by  American  consular  officers  in  Czechoslovakia 
on  behalf  of  American  citizens  in  ditKculties  in  this 
country. 

The  Embassy  will  not  fail  to  communicate  with 
the  Ministry  in  regard  to  this  matter  upon  receipt 
of  further  instructions  from  its  government. 

With  reference  to  the  Ministry's  note  of  March 
25, 1950,  requesting  the  return  of  the  three  airci-aft 
in  question  and  clearance  for  the  flight  of  an  air- 
craft of  the  Czechoslovak  airlines  to  Erding  in 
order  to  transport  the  crews  that  will  take  over  the 
three  planes,  the  Embassy  has  been  authorized  to 
inform  the  Ministry  that  these  planes  will  be  re- 
leased in  due  course  as  soon  as  an  investigation  of 
all  aspects  of  the  case  has  been  completed  by  the 
pertinent  authorities.    At  such  time  as  the  planes 
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arc  released,  tlie  requested  clenrance  will  be 
granted,  hut  the  Kuibussy  lias  been  authorized  to 
adil  that  should  tlie  Czechoslovak  (Toverniuent  for 
any  reason  not  wish  to  send  another  aircraft  and 
crews  to  (lerniany,  the  United  States  Air  Force 
would  be  happy  as  a  measure  of  friendly  collabo- 
ration to  provide,  on  request,  crews  and  to  deliver 
the  planes  to  Praha. 

In  as  much  as  the  Ministry's  note  of  March  30 
imder  acknowledgment  was  made  public  by  the 
Czechoslovak  authorities,  the  Embassy  i-equests 
that  they  likewise  publisli  the  text  of  tliis  reply. 


CZECHOSLOVAK  NOTES  TO  U.  S. 

The  Ministry  of  Foreign  Ailairs  has  the  honor 
to  advise  the  Embassy  of  the  United  States  of 
America  of  the  following  facts  in  connection  with 
the  flight  of  three  Czechoslovak  aircraft  and  with 
their  landing  on  a  United  States  military  airport 
in  Germany : 

The  flight  of  three  Czechoslovak  airplanes  car- 
rying out  regular  civilian  transport  on  inner-state 
lines  from  Brno,  Ostrava,  and  Bratislava  to  Praha 
was  an  action  prepared  beforehand  by  a  terrorist 
group  of  marauders.  This  action  of  a  flight  across 
the  state  frontiers,  which  had  been  agreed  to  and 
prepared  beforehand  was  carried  out  by  commit- 
ting penal  acts  qualified  as  criminal  by  the  exist- 
ing Czechoslovak  laws  as  well  as  by  the  laws  of  all 
civilized  states. 

Of  the  crew  of  the  first  of  the  mentioned  planes 
Vit  Angetter  and  Kamil  Mraz.  both  former  mem- 
bers of  the  British  Air  Force,  forced  the  pilot  with 
loaded  revolvers  to  change  the  direction  of  the 
flight.  "UHien  the  pilot  was  reluctant  to  comply 
they  violently  removed  him  from  his  seat  and  tied 
him  up.  They  did  the  same  to  the  remaining  two 
members  of  the  crew.  In  this  way  they  committed 
the  penal  act  of  endangering  the  lives  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  crew  and  of  the  passengers  [Section 
33.5  of  the  Penal  Code],  the  unjustified  limitation 
of  personal  freedom  [Section  93  of  the  Penal  Code] 
and  of  dangerous  threatening  [Section  09  of  the 
Penal  Code].  Moreover,  they  committed  the  act 
of  violently  kidnapping  Czechoslovak  citizens  and 
carrying  them  over  the  frontier  [Section  90  of  the 
Penal  Code]  and  this  of  the  members  of  the  crew 
as  well  as  of  the  passengers  with  the  exception  of 
those  few  people,  with  whom  they  had  been  in 
agreement  beforehand.  All  the  above-mentioned 
therefore  committed  criminal  acts  according  to 
existing  Czechoslovak  laws. 

As  the  place  of  crime  was  on  board  of  a  Czecho- 
slovak airplane,  these  crimes  were  committed  on 
Czechoslovak  sovereign  territory. 

In  both  further  cases  the  members  of  the  group 
of  marauders  acted  similarly  and  committed  the 
same  crimes. 

In  the  airi)lane  on  the  route  Ostrava-Praha  the 


members  of  the  crew  Captain  Svetlik  and  the  em- 
jiloyee  of  the  Czechoslovak  Airlines  Viktor 
PoDelka,  both  former  members  of  the  British 
Air  Foire,  violently  forced  the  pilot  to  change  the 
direction  of  the  fliglit.  AVlien  the  latter  resolutely 
refused  to  comply,  they  tied  him  up  and  with  the 
helj)  of  "robot"  construction  directed  the  flight 
toward  the  American  occupation  zone  in  Germany. 
They  then  tied  up  the  remaining  members  of  the 
crew,  the  mechanic  and  radio-telegraphist.  In  this 
way  they  committed  penal  acts  qualified  accord- 
ing to  Czechoslovak  law  as  penal  acts  of  endanger- 
ing the  lives  of  the  crew  and  of  the  passengers 
[Section  33,5  of  the  Penal  Code],  and  as  unjustified 
limitation  of  personal  freedom  [Section  93  of  the 
Penal  Code]  and  as  dangerous  threatening  [Sec- 
tion 99  of  the  Penal  Code]  and  the  penal  act  of 
violently  kidnapping  Czechoslovak  citizens  and  of 
carrying  them  over  the  frontier  [Section  90  of 
the  Penal  Code],  and  this  of  the  members  of  the 
crew  as  well  as  of  the  passengers  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  person,  who  was  in  agreement  with  the 
aforementioned. 

In  the  third  plane  flying  on  the  route  Bratislava- 
Praha  the  members  of  the  crew  Captain  Oldrich 
Dolezal,  Borivoj  Smid,  Stanislav  Sacha,  and  Jan 
Kralovansky,  through  their  beforehand  agreed- 
upon  action,  committed  criminal  acts,  qualified  ac- 
cording to  existing  Czechoslovak  laws  as  the  penal 
acts:  of  endangering  the  lives  of  the  passengers 
[Section  335  of  the  Penal  Code]  and  of  their  vio- 
lent kidnapping  [Section  90  of  the  Penal  Code] 
with  the  exception  of  two  of  the  passengers  who 
had  beforehand  been  in  agreement  with  the  perpe- 
trators of  this  action. 

Both  these  latter  cases  took  place  on  board  of 
Czechoslovak  airplanes,  therefore  on  Czechoslovak 
sovereign  territory. 

The  above-mentioned  facts  confirmed  by  the 
victims  of  the  kidnapping  in  their  capacity  of  eye 
witnesses  form  the  factual  basis  of  penal  acts  quali- 
fied according  to  existing  Czechoslovak  laws  as 
criminal  acts.  As  these  crimes  were  committed  on 
board  of  Czechoslovak  airplanes,  representing 
Czechoslovak  sovereign  territory,  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs  requests  the  Embassy  of  the  United 
States  of  America  that : 

Vit  Angetter,  Kamil  Mraz,  Vladimir  Svetlik, 
Viktor  Popelka,  Oldrich  Dolezal,  Borivoj  Smid, 
Stanislav  Sacha  and  Jan  Kralovansky 

be  extradited  to  the  Czechoslovak  authorities  as 
common  criminals  for  penal  prosecution. 

The  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  avails  itself 
of  this  opportunity  to  renew  to  the  Embassy  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  assurance  of  its  con- 
sideration. 

Praha,  March  30,  1950 


The  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  has  the  honor 
to  advise  the  Embassy  of  the  United  States  of 
America  of  the  following  facts  concerning  the 
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flio-ht  of  three  Czechoslovak  aircraft  and  their 
landing  on  a  United  States  military  airport  in 
Germany : 

The  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  mainly  wishes 
to  point  out  the  attitude  of  the  American  occupa.- 
tion  authorities  in  Germany  toward  Czechoslovak 
citizens  as  well  as  toward  the  whole  of  this  clear 

matter.  ^  .      -      i  •  i 

The  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  further  wishes 
to  advise  of  the  facts  pertaining  to  the  interro- 
o-ation  of  Czechoslovak  citizens  on  the  territory 
occupied  by  the  United  States  in  Germany  and 
this  as  well  as  to  its  antilegal  character  and  its 
whole  manner  and  form. 

The  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  points  out  tacts 
proving  the  absolute  unwillingness  of  the  Ameri- 
can authorities  toward  a  rapid  and  smooth  settle- 
ment of  the  whole  matter : 

The  Czechoslovak  Consulate  General  in  Munich 
was  advised  by  the  American  occupation  adminis- 
tration of  the  arrival  of  three  Czechoslovak  air- 
planes carrying  on  board  Czechoslovak  citizens, 
kidnapped  against  their  knowledge  and  volition 
over  Czechoslovak  frontiers,  only  36  hours  after 
their  having  landed  on  the  United  States  military 
airport  at  Erding.  The  Ministry  further  points 
out  the  intentional  delays  and  obstructions  which 
the  Czechoslovak  Consul  General  in  Munich  met 
with,  this  in  the  matter  of  contacting  the  kid- 
napped Czechoslovak  citizens— he  was  only  able 
to  do  so  8  hours  after  having  been  advised  of 
their  arrival— as  well  as  in  the  negotiations  con- 
cerning their  return  to  the  Czechoslovak  Eepublic, 
when  the  American  authorities  without  reason  re- 
fusecl  to  give  their  permission  for  their  return  on 
a  regular  collective  passport  issued  by  the  Czecho- 
slovak Consulate  General,  and  while  realizing  that 
travelers  on  inner-state  lines  do  not  carry  pass- 
ports, they  were  only  willing  to  grant  permission 
to  leave  on  individual  passports. 

The  Ministry  protests  against  this  attitude  and 
way  of  acting  of  the  organs  and  authorities  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  further  ex- 
presses its  surprise  and  regret  at  the  fact  that  the 
criminal  agents  of  the  attack  and  of  the  mass  kid- 
napping, at  their  arrival,  were  not  held  by  the 
American  security  organs  as  might  have  been 
expected  in  every  civilized  country,  but  that  on 
the  contrary  they  were  given  a  friendly  welcome 
and  that  they  were  treated  much  more  favorably 
than  the  victims  of  their  crimes. 

As  far  as  the  interrogation  of  the  kidnapped 
Czechoslovak  citizens  is  concerned,  the  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Affairs  mentions  the  following  facts 
concerning  its  antilegal  character  as  well  as  its 
form  and  manner. 

No  legal  basis  or  presuppositions  were  given  for 
the  interrogation  of  Czechoslovak  citizens,  not 
even  according  to  United  States  laws.  The 
Czechoslovak  citizens  were  brought  into  Germany 
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against  their  own  volition  and  knowledge  by  the 
criminal  action  of  a  few  individuals.  They  imme- 
diately declared  that  they  wished  to  return  home 
instantly.  They  therefore  found  themselves  in 
this  situation  involuntarily  and  they  had  no  in- 
tention of  entering  territory  occupied  by  the 
United  States  of  America,  nor  of  remaining  there. 
They  therefore  should  not  have  had  to  undergo 
interrogation.  The  fact  that  they  underwent  in- 
terrogation represents  an  antilegal  act  on  the  part 
of  the  American  organs  and  authorities. 

As  far  as  the  manner  and  the  form  in  which  the 
interrogation  was  carried  out  are  concerned,  as 
well  as  the  manner  in  which  the  kidnapped  Czecho- 
slovak citizens  were  treated,  the  Ministry  of  For- 
eign Affairs  mentions  the  following  facts : 

The  interrogation  was  not  carried  out  by  regular 
security  organs  of  the  American  Occupation  Ad- 
ministration, but  by  members  of  the  CIC.  Dur- 
ing the  interrogations  they  asked  Czechoslovak 
citizens  about  circumstances  that  had  no  connec- 
tion whatsoever  with  their  involuntary  landing 
and  presence  on  territory  occupied  by  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Karel  Nejepinsky,  Jan  Eeznicek,  Leopold  Thur- 
ner,  and  others  were  particularly  asked  about  their 
employment  in  the  Czechoslovak  Republic,  about 
the  branch  of  their  work,  and  the  manner  of  its 
execution,  about  their  political  adherence,  about 
military  conditions  in  Czechoslovakia,  about 
their  superiors  and  about  a  whole  lot  of  details 
concerning  the  activity  of  all  those  being  interro- 
gated. They  were  asked  whether  they  wished  to 
remain  in  Germany  as  refugees  and  when  they 
declared  that  they  wished  to  return  home,  efforts 
were  made  to  persuade  them  not  to  do  so. 

When  the  Czechoslovak  citizens  proudly  insisted 
in  their  initial  attitude,  the  interrogators  changed 
their  manner  and  proceeded  to  use  threats  and 
other  forms  of  pressure.  They  particularly  exer- 
cised pressure  on  the  members  of  the  crews,  who 
resolutely  insisted  on  their  return.  At  the  begin- 
ning they  promised  them  well-paid  jobs,  they  \yere 
persuading  them  to  stay,  then  they  tried  to  intimi- 
date them  and  finally  used  threats  should  they 
wish  to  return. 

As  far  as  the  form  of  interrogation  is  concerned 
it  is  necessary  to  mention  the  case  of  Vaclav  Kolar. 
He  was  interrogated  in  a  manner  which  had  lastly 
shown  itself  in  the  methods  of  interrogation  of  the 
infamous  criminal  Gestapo.  During  the  interro- 
gation he  had  to  stand  with  his  arms  raised  and 
with  his  face  toward  the  wall.  The  reason  for  this 
was  that  Vaclav  Kolar  had  protested  against  the 
manner  in  which  the  American  organs  treated 
Czechoslovak  citizens. 

In  order  to  complete  the  picture,  of  how  Czecho- 
slovak citizens  were  treated,  it  is  necessary  to  point 
out  that  the  luggage  and  personal  documents  of  all 
Czechoslovak  citizens  wishing  to  return  home  were 
antilegally  taken  away  from  them  and  they  had 
to  undergo  a  personal  examination.     Their  lug- 
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tjage  ami  ilocuinents  also  were  (horuuglily  exaiu- 
iiied.  Tliese  were  returned  to  them  in  a  disordered 
state  in  spite  of  many  i>r<>tos(s  ami  after  a  lenirtliy 
Jiroeedure  only  shortly  before  their  departure  for 
Czechoslovakia  on  Tuesday  morninii.  the  i!Sth  of 
this  month.  The  investifiatinfi  organs  did  not 
stop  at  violatiiiir  rip;iits  coneerninfi;  human  free- 
dom, ineludiufi  the  limitation  of  personal  liberty. 

Two  particularly  marked  cases  are  a  proof  of 
tlie  violation  of  personal  freedom  and  projjerty. 
The  Member  of  rarliament  for  the  Czechoslovak 
Socialist  Party,  Antonin  Fiala,  had  his  parlia- 
mentary card  taken  awa\'  from  him  tou:ether  with 
all  his  other  documents.  All  the  slicets  were  torn 
out  of  this  card,  and  he  was  only  i-eturned  the 
cover.  The  torn-out  sheets  were  then  returned 
to  him  torn  up  together  with  the  other  things 
which  had  been  taken  away  from  him. 

The  second  marked  case  is  that  of  Karel  Neje- 
pinsky.  Nejepinsky  refused  to  leave  Czechoslovak 
sovereign  territory — he  did  not  wish  to  leave  the 
Czechoslovak  airplane.  Although  they  had  not 
the  slightest  reason  for  this  action  and  mainly  no 
right  to  do  so,  the  American  organs  dragged  him 
out  of  the  airplane  b}'  violence.  By  being  handled 
in  this  way  he  was  wounded  in  the  hand,  and  his 
coat  was  torn.  In  spite  of  the  protests  of  his 
fellow  travelers  he  was  separated  from  them  and 
antilegnlly  and  without  reason  deprived  of  his 
personal  freedom  and  lield  in  prison.  During  the 
interrogation  which  again  was  carried  out  with 
unheard  of  methods,  he  was  forced  to  undergo  a 
personal  examination  and  all  his  effects  were  taken 
away  from  him.  When  he  refused  to  reply  as  to 
his  activity  in  Czechoslovakia,  about  his  job,  about 
the  conditions  of  the  enterprise  in  which  he 
worked,  he  was  threatened  with  being  sent  into  a 
camp  where  there  would  be  Germans  who  had 
been  transferred  from  Czechoslovakia  and  with 
being  put  under  the  supervision  of  a  German  Com- 
mander who  had  purportedly  also  been  transferred 
from  Czechoslovakia.  Then  the  German  who  was 
supposedlj'  the  commander  of  the  camp  with  which 
they  threatened  Nejepinsky  was  called  into  the 
interrogation,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  American 
organs  began  to  interrogate  Nejepinsky  as  to  his 
attitude  toward  the  transfer  of  Germans  from  the 
Czechoslovak  Republic.  Wlien  Nejepinsky  re- 
plied that  he  agreed  with  the  transfer  and  this 
was  carried  out  not  only  in  accordance  with  but 
directly  on  the  basis  of  the  decisions  taken  by  the 
three  Great  Powers  at  Potsdam,  the  interrogators 
started  again  to  threaten  him  and  he  was  taken  to 
prison  imdei-  armed  guard. 

In  prison  the  interrogations  were  repeated  sev- 
eral tmies.  He  was  only  released  from  prison  at 
the  intervention  of  the  Czechoslovak  Consul  Gen- 
ei'al,  who  personally  went  to  the  prison  in  question. 
His  i^ersonal  property  was  returned  to  him  in  a 


disordered  state  at  the  same  time  when  the  prop- 
erty of  the  other  Czechoslovak  citizens  was  re- 
turned to  them. 

The  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  protests  most 
strongly — first  against  the  antilegal  act  of  the  in- 
terrogation of  Czechoslovak  citizens,  and  particu- 
larly against  its  form  and  manner.  The  Ministry 
protests  most  strongly  against  the  manner  in  which 
the  occupation  authorities  and  organs  of  the 
United  States  treated  Czechoslovak  citizens,  in 
this  way  violating  the  most  fundamental  hunum 
rights.  This  form  is  in  contradiction  to  and  vio- 
lates the  most  fundamental  rules  of  international 
law  and  is  only  a  too  actual  reminder  of  the  meth- 
ods of  the  Gestapo. 

The  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  further  de- 
mands the  punishment  of  those  executive  organs 
which  committed  the  actions  mentioned  in  the 
present  note,  who  abused  their  position  and  ofiice 
and  in  this  way  made  use  of  the  state  of  distress 
of  Czechoslovak  citizens. 

The  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  avails  itself 
of  this  opportunity  to  renew  to  the  Embassy  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  assurance  of  its 
consideration. 

Praha,  March  30, 1950. 


Passports  To  Be  Issued 
for  Travel  to  Yugoslavia 

[Released  to  the  press  April  4] 

In  view  of  the  understanding  reached  with 
Yugoslavia  which  became  effective  on  April  1, 
1950,  clarifying  the  status  of  American  citizens 
of  Yugoslav  origin  who  visit  that  country,  the 
Department  of  State  announced  today  that  Ameri- 
can passports  will  now  be  freely  issued  for  travel 
to  Yugoslavia. 

Under  the  new  agreement,  which  has  been  made 
with  Yugoslavia,  that  country  will  readily  grant 
exit  permits  to  American  citizens  of  Yugoshiv  ori- 
gin who  are  in  possession  of  American  passports 
bearing  Yugoslav  visas.  Persons  to  whom  Amer- 
ican passports  are  issued  for  travel  to  Yugoslavia 
should  apply  to  a  Yugoslav  consul  for  a  visa.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  American  citizens  of  Yugo- 
slav origin.  This  latter  category  should  not  im- 
dcrtake  to  travel  to  Yugoslavia  with  other  than 
American  documentation.  If  they  are  dual  na- 
tionals, that  is,  persons  who  possess  ])oth  American 
and  Yugoslav  nationalit}',  they  should  not  provide 
themselves  with  Yugoslav  passports. 

The  Department  and  American  Foreign  Service 
officers  abroad  are  discontinuing  the  use  of  the 
restrictive  stamp  which  had  the  effect  of  invalidat- 
ing the  documents  for  travel  in  Yugoslavia. 
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Greece  Urged  To  Increase  Productive  Capacity 


[Released  to  the  press  April  4] 


The  following  is  the  text  of  a  note  sent  hy  Ambassador 
Henry  F.  Orady  on  March  SI,  1950,  to  Prime  Minister 
Sophocles  Venizelos: 

Excellency  :  I  feel  obliged  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  yourself,  the  new  Parliament,  and  the 
Greek  people  the  fact  that  a  critical  period  has 
been  reached  in  the  recovery  of  Greece.  American 
aid  was  designed  not  only  to  help  establish  peace 
but  to  meet  the  basic  needs  of  the  people  for  food 
and  clotliing.  It  was  intended  also  to  create  new 
productive  enterprises  which,  by  employing  more 
fully  the  willing  labor  of  the  people  and  the  nat- 
ural resources  of  the  country,  would  improve  the 
lot  of  the  people  and  would  render  Greece  inde- 
pendent of  foreign  aid  in  the  future. 

The  first  two  objectives,  those  of  military  se- 
curity and  relief  from  disti-ess,  have  been  attained. 
The  physical  reconstruction  stage  of  Greek  recov- 
ery has  proceeded  well.  But  the  effort  to  make 
Greece  self-sustaining  and  independent  of  foreign 
aid,  to  develop  a  power  program,  to  establish  new 
industries,  and  to  improve  agriculture,  has  hardly 
begun.  This  results  partly  from  the  tragic  guer- 
rilla war.  But  it  should  also  be  frankly  recog- 
nized that  an  important  reason  for  the  delay  has 
been  a  less  than  satisfactory  performance  by  the 
Greek  Government  in  its  conduct  of  economic  af- 
fairs. Only  27  months  remain  in  which  the  Greek 
Government  may  take  advantage  of  the  Ameri- 
can aid  made  available  through  the  Marshall 
Plan.    This  short  time  permits  no  further  delay. 

It  seems  to  me  self-evident  that  the  Greek  people 
are  most  anxious  to  improve  their  economic  posi- 
tion but  that  this  can  be  accomplished  only  by 
increasing  the  productive  capacity  of  the  country. 

I  believe  that  this  desire  for  economic  better- 
ment was  a  paramount  consideration  of  the  Greek 
people  when,  on  March  5,  they  chose  a  new  parlia- 
ment in  free  elections  that  won  the  respect  of  the 
entire  democratic  world.  Tlic  American  represen- 
tatives in  Greece  have  scrupulously  refrained  from 
any  attempt  to  influence  either  the  outcome  of  the 
election  or  the  formation  of  a  new  government 
based  on  this  fresh  mandate  of  the  people.    The 


American  people,  however,  are  entitled  to  expect, 
and  do  expect,  that  any  Greek  Government  which 
hopes  to  continue  to  receive  the  aid  which  they 
have  generously  offered  will  utilize  this  assistance 
to  tlie  fullest  degree.  In  my  opinion,  only  a  stable 
and  efficient  government  supported  by  the  people 
and  by  Parliament  will  be  able  to  act  with  the 
courage  and  the  firmness  of  long-term  policy 
which  are  essential  to  the  wise  use  of  the  aid  of- 
fered by  the  American  people.  Irresponsible  talk 
of  adjourning  Parliament  or  of  new  elections,  be- 
fore the  new  Parliament  had  had  an  opportunity 
to  rise  to  its  responsibility,  can  only  create  a  cli- 
mate of  political  and  economic  uncertainty  which 
may  do  grave  damage  to  the  country's  future. 

The  undertaking  of  a  program  of  large-scale 
investment,  which  must  necessarily  be  compressed 
into  a  short  period  of  time,  will  present  many  prob- 
lems which  can  be  solved  only  by  a  gbvernment 
which  has  a  consistent  policy  and  which  is  pre- 
pared to  act  with  great  courage.  Temporary 
sacrifices  must  be  made  for  the  sake  of  future  bene- 
fits. Many  of  these  sacrifices  will  be  unpopular 
with  local  minorities,  especially  if  the  people  are 
not  convinced  that  the  sacrifices  are  being  equally 
shared.  If  funds  are  to  be  available  for  financing 
an  ambitious  program  of  new  electric  power 
plants,  new  industries  to  provide  employment, 
and  the  irrigation  and  improvement  of  the  land, 
then  rigorous  economy  in  other  government  ex- 
penditures will  be  essential. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  continue  the  planned  re- 
duction of  the  armed  forces,  to  curtail  subsidies, 
and  to  make  many  other  saving.s.  I  am  confident 
that,  if  the  issues  are  properly  presented  to  the 
people,  they  will  readily  choose  new  opportunities 
for  employment  in  preference  to  special  privileges 
which  canonly  result  in  continuing  budget  deficits. 
Nevertheless,  these  will  not  be  easy  decisions,  and 
only  a  government  which  can  secure  and  maintain 
public  confidence  by  its  boldness  and  by  its  devo- 
tion to  tlie  ])ublic  interest  can  be  expected  to  exe- 
cute the  reconstruction  stage  of  Greek  recovery. 
We  earnestly  hope  the  Greek  Government  wiU  meet 
this  challenge. 
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The  chief  of  the  ECA  mission  to  Greece  and  I  are 
in  complete  accord  that,  pursuant  to  the  obliga- 
tions imposed  upon  us  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  we  cannot  conscientiously  approve 
the  conunitment  of  American  funds  for  contem- 
plated  new  i)rojects  until  tlie  Greek  Goveriunent 
lias  made  basic  and  binding  decisions  which  will 
assure  the  success  of  the  purposes  for  which  the 
funds  are  intended.  Foremost  among  these  proj- 
ects are  those  which  contemplate  the  construction 
of  four  new  electric  power  plants  wluch  would 
more  than  double  the  present  generation  of  elec- 
tricity in  Greece  and  which  would  bring  cheap 
electric  power  to  many  areas  of  Greece  foi-  the 
first  time.  The  desirability  of  these  new  plants 
is  beyond  question.  They  are  the  keystone  to  the 
further  industrial  and  agricultural  development  of 
Greece. 

When  Mr.  Porter  was  recently  in  Washington, 
he  received  the  apjiroval  of  EOA  headquarters  for 
tlie  allotment  of  American  aid  necessary  to  their 
construction,  subject  to  the  judgment  of  the  Amer- 
ican mission  here  as  to  the  financial  capacity  of  the 
Greek  Government  to  embark  on  a  program  of  this 
magnitude.  The  hard  truth,  however,  is  that, 
while  the  dollars  and  other  foreign  exchange 
neecled  for  the  electric  power  program  are  avail- 
able, the  Greek  Government,  at  the  present  time, 
does  not  have  the  drachmae  to  pay  the  local  costs 
of  construction.  The  drachmae  which  should  be 
available  for  this  purpose  are  presently  required 
to  meet  the  deficit  in  the  government  budget  which 
results  from  excessive  spending. 

Whether  or  not  all  or  some  of  the  contemplated 
power  plants  can  be  begun  in  time  to  take  advan- 
tage of  American  aid  is  a  matter  that  depends 
solely  upon  decisions  to  be  made  by  the  Greek 
Government  and  the  Greek  Parliament  within  the 
next  few  weeks.  The  decisions  which  need  to  be 
made  are  of  two  kinds.  The  first  are  those  which 
relate  to  the  adoption  of  an  adequate  financial  plan 
which  the  government  will  follow.  The  second 
are  those  which  should  result  in  a  wide  and  far- 
reaching  improvement  in  government  efficiency. 

An  adequate  financial  plan  should  include  meas- 
ures which  will  sharply  curtail  government  spend- 
ing on  current  account,  including  the  armed  forces, 
in  order  to  provide  funds  for  capital  investment. 
The  financial  plan  should  establish  a  ceiling  on  the 
debt  which  the  Government  may  incur  by  borrow- 
ing from  the  Bank  of  Greece  or  by  other  means. 
No  change  in  this  debt  ceiling  should  be  possible 
without  express  authority  of  Parliament.  Sub- 
sidies should  be  curtailed.  Government  enter- 
prises, such  as  the  state-owned  railways  which 
are  a  drain  on  the  budget,  and  the  Agricultural 
Bank,  which  incurs  a  deficit  in  spite  of  excessive 
charges  to  farmers  for  fertilizer  and  for  loans, 


should  be  put  on  a  self-supi)orting  basis,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  reducing  costs  to  the  users  of  their 
services. 

The  tax  system  should  be  simplified  and  ration- 
alized, and  ta.xes  due  should  be  fully  collected,  to 
the  end  that  government  revenues  will  be  in- 
creased, the  investment  of  private  capital  will  l)e 
encouraged,  and  social  justice  will  result  from 
each  citizen  i)aying  his  fair  share  of  taxes.  A 
major  improvement  in  government  efliciency  is 
essential  to  a  proper  administration  of  the  aid 
which  is  offered.  The  improvement  should  include 
the  establishment  of  a  Cabinet  with  a  niininnun 
of  government  Ministries,  a  greater  decentraliza- 
tion of  responsibility  to  nionarchs,  and  the  enact- 
ment of  a  civil  service  code  to  replace  the  one 
recently  declared  invalid  because  it  had  not  re- 
ceived parliamentai-y  approval. 

In  order  to  foster  self-help  and  local  initiative, 
it  is  advisable  that  elections  of  local  officials,  which 
have  not  taken  place  for  14  j'ears,  should  be  con- 
sidered for  the  very  near  future.  To  administer 
whatever  electric  power  program  that  maj'  be  un- 
dertaken, a  special  agency  should  be  established, 
independent  of  politics,  and  with  a  tenure  for  its 
officials  long  enough  to  cover  the  period  of  con- 
struction and  initial  operation. 

The  foregoing  measures,  which  we  regard  as 
essential  to  the  successful  fulfillment  of  a  major 
capital  investment  program,  should,  it  seems  to 
me,  be  proposed  by  the  Greek  Government  to  the 
Parliament  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  The  Par- 
liament, of  course,  may  modify,  enact,  or  reject  all 
measures  proposed  to  it,  in  accordance  with  what 
the  deputies  believe  to  be  the  will  of  the  people. 
But  we  in  the  American  missions  regard  parlia- 
mentary approval  of  major  recovery  measures  to 
be  essential  not  oiUy  as  a  validation  of  the  demo- 
cratic process  of  government  but  as  an  assurance 
that  the  hard  tasks  of  reconstruction  have  the 
willing  support  of  the  sovereign  Greek  people. 

It  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Greek  Government  and 
the  Greek  Parliament  to  decide  whether  or  not 
they  wish  to  continue  to  receive  American  aid  and, 
hence,  to  accept  the  responsibilities  which  will 
attain  its  purpose.  It  is  the  obligation  and  inten- 
tion of  the  American  Govermnent  with  regard  to 
all  Marshall  aid  countries  to  decide  whether  or 
not  the  performance  of  the  recipient  government, 
whether  Greek  or  any  other,  justifies  a  continuance 
of  the  aid  on  the  scale  heretofore  contemplated. 

I  trust  that  this  clear  statement  of  the  American 
concern  in  the  Greek  recovery  will  receive  the 
earnest  consideration  of  the  Greek  people  and  their 
representatives  and  that  decisions  to  proceed 
boldly  with  an  ambitious  reconstruction  effort  will 
be  taken  quickly  by  the  new  Parliament. 
Accept  [etc.] 


April   17,   1950 
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U.S.  Concerned  Over  Korea's 
Mounting  Inflation 

[Released  to  the  press  April  7] 

The  foUowinff  is  the  text  of  an  aide-memoire 
handed  to  the  Korean  Ambassador  on  April  3  hy 
the  Assistant  Secretary-designate  for  Far  Eastern 
Affairs.  This  text  has  already  been  made  pvhlic 
iy  the  Korean  Government  in  Seoul: 

Tlie  Secretary  of  State  wishes  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  express  to  His  Excellency  the  Am- 
bassador of  the  Republic  of  Korea,  prior  to  the 
latter's  return  to  Seoul,  the  deep  concern  of  this 
Government  over  the  mounting  inflation  in  Korea. 
The  Secretary  of  State  wishes  His  Excellency  to 
convey  to  the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Korea 
the  view  of  this  Government  that  the  communica- 
tion of  March  4,  1950,  from  the  Korean  Prime 
Minister  to  the  Chief  of  the  Economic  Cooper- 
ation Mission  in  Korea,^  in  which  the  view  was 
expressed  that  there  is  no  serious  problem  of  in- 
flation in  Korea,  but  rather  a  threat  of  deflation,  in- 
dicates a  lack  of  comprehension  on  the  part  of  the 
Korean  Government  of  the  seriousness  of  the  prob- 
lem and  an  unwillingness  to  take  the  drastic  meas- 
ures required  to  curb  the  growing  inflation. 

It  is  the  judgment  of  this  Government  that  the 
financial  situation  in  Korea  has  already  reached 
critical  proportions  and  that,  unless  this  progres- 
sive inflation  is  curbed  in  the  none  too  distant  fu- 
ture, it  cannot  but  seriously  impair  Korea's  ability 
to  utilize  effectively  the  economic  assistance  pro- 
vided by  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administra- 
tion. Government  expenditures  have  been  vastly 
expanded  by  bank  overdrafts  without  reference  to 
limits  set  by  an  approved  budget.  Tax  collec- 
tions have  not  been  increased,  aid  goods  have  been 
underpriced,  and  governmental  subsidies  have  been 
expanded.  The  dangerous  practice  of  voluntary 
contributions  has  been  used  as  an  inefficient  substi- 
tute for  a  sound  taxation  system.  These  uneco- 
nomic practices  have,  in  turn,  served  to  expand  the 
currency  in  circulation,  unbalance  the  Korean  na- 
tional budget,  and  cause  a  sharfj  rise  in  wholesale 
and  retail  prices,  thereby  strengthening  the  grow- 
ing forces  of  inflation. 

Tlie  Secretary  of  State  must  inform  His  Excel- 
lency that,  unless  the  Korean  Government  is  able 
to  take  satisfactory  and  effective  measures  to 
counter  these  inflationary  forces,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  reexamine,  and  perhaps  to  make  adjust- 
ments in,  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administra- 
tion's assistance  program  in  Korea. 

The  Secretary  of  State  wishes  to  inform  His  Ex- 
cellency in  this  connection  that  the  American  Am- 
bassador in  Seoul  is  being  recalled  for  consultation 

'  Not  here  printed. 


within  the  next  few  days  regarding  the  critical 

{)roblems  arising  out  of  the  growing  inflation  in 
iorea. 

Of  equal  concern  to  this  Government,  are  the 
reported  intentions  of  the  Korean  Government,  as 
proposed  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Korea 
in  a  message  to  the  National  Assembly  on  March  31, 
to  postpone  the  general  elections  from  the  coming 
May  until  sometime  in  November.  The  Secretary 
of  State  wishes  to  draw  to  His  Excellency's  atten- 
tion the  fact  that  United  States  aid,  both  military 
and  economic,  to  the  Republic  of  Korea  has  been 
predicated  upon  the  existence  and  growth  of  dem- 
ocratic institutions  within  the  Republic.  Free, 
popular  elections,  in  accordance  with  the  consti- 
tution and  other  basic  laws  of  the  Republic,  are  the 
foundation  of  those  democratic  institutions.  The 
holding  of  the  elections  as  scheduled  and  provided 
for  by  the  basic  laws  of  the  Republic  appears  to  this 
Government  as  equally  urgent  with  the  taking  of 
necessary  measures  for  the  countering  of  the  infla- 
tionary forces  already  discussed. 

President  of  Chile  To  Visit 
in  the  United  States 

On  March  17,  1950,  the  Department  of  State 
announced  the  prom-am  for  the  visit  of  Gabriel 
Gonzalez  Videla,  President  of  the  Republic  of 
Chile,  who  will  arrive  in  Washington  on  April  12. 
The  President  will  be  accompanied  by  Seiiora  de 
Gonzalez  Videla. 

Animal  Husbandry  Specialist 
To  Visit  Colombia 

Daniel  H.  Chavez  of  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico, 
has  been  awarded  a  grant  by  the  Department  of 
State  to  serve  as  a  visiting  professor  of  animal 
husbandry  at  the  School  of  Agriculture,  Medellin, 
Colombia,  for  a  year,  beginnig  in  February  1950. 

K.  G.  Wakim,  Physiologist 
To  Visit  in  Syria 

Dr.  K.  G.  Wakim,  professor  of  physiology  at  the 
Mayo  Foundation  and  ]Medical  Research  Consul- 
tant at  the  Mayo  Clinic,  Rochester,  Minnesota,  has 
been  awarded  a  grant  by  the  Department  of  State 
in  cooperation  with  the  Mayo  Foundation  and 
Clinic  to  serve  as  a  visiting  professor  at  the  Na- 
tional University  of  Syria  at  Damascus.  This  is 
the  first  grant  awarded  to  a  visiting  professor  for 
an  assignment  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  under 
the  exchange-of-persons  program  authorized  by 
the  Smith-Mundt  Act.  Dr.  Wakim  left  New 
York  on  March  21  for  Damascus  where  he  will 
remain  for  approximately  3  months. 
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Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1950: 
A  Major  Blow  for  Peace 

Letter  From  the  Prenidenf  to  John  Kee,  Chairman 
of  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 

March  25, 1950 

My  dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  I  understand  that  the 
House  of  Kepresentatives  will  soon  consider  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1950.  I  believe  the 
Congress  of  tiie  United  States  has  an  opportunity 
to  strike  a  major  blow  for  peace  on  behalf  of  people 
ever  J' where  by  taking  rapid  and  favorable  action 
on  this  legislation. 

Approval  of  this  measure  will  give  renewed 
hope  and  vigor  to  people  everywhere  who  are 
working  to  achieve  their  economic  independence 
and  maintain  their  political  freedom.  Passage  of 
this  act  will  strengthen  all  nations  threatened  with 
intimidation,  subvei'sion,  or  direct  aggression. 

It  is  in  the  interest  of  each  American  that  there 
be  a  far  greater  measure  of  well-being  in  other 
lands.  Other  countries  must  be  able  to  produce 
and  procure  from  us  and  each  other  those  things 
which  will  enable  their  people  to  have  the  food, 
health,  and  housing  necessary  to  maintain  eco- 
nomic and  political  stability. 

Poverty,  misery,  and  insecurity  are  the  condi- 
tions on  which  communism  thrives.  Freedom- 
loving  peoples  can  eliminate  these  conditions  only 
by  joining  their  knowledge  and  resources  in  a 
gi-eat  cooperative  effort. 

The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  will  authorize  con- 
tinued economic  aid  to  the  Marshall  Plan  countries 
in  Europe  and  to  the  Republic  of  Korea  to  enable 
them,  through  their  own  efforts,  to  establish  self- 
supporting  economies.  It  will  authorize  aid 
where  needed  to  those  free  countries  in  the  general 
area  of  China  whose  survival  is  threatened  by  the 
imminent  danger  of  Communist  infiltration. 
This  act  will  provide  authority  for  a  major  effort 
to  assist  the  peoples  of  Southeast  Asia. 

It  will  provide  for  participation  in  the  United 
Nations  effort  to  solve  the  serious  problem  of  the 
Palestine  refugees.  Satisfactory  solution  of  this 
problem  is  fundamental  to  permanent  peace  in  the 
Near  East. 

The  act  will  authorize  the  carrying  forward  of 
the  vital  program  of  technical  and  other  assistance 
to  underdeveloped  countries  which  was  the  fourth 
point  in  my  inaugural  address.  This  will  provide 
the  peoples  in  underdeveloped  areas  of  Asia,  the 
Middle  East,  and  other  parts  of  the  world  the  hope 
and  the  tools  they  need  to  achieve  and  maintain 
real  freedom  for  themselves. 

The  program  called  for  by  this  act  is  the  mini- 
mum consistent  with  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  and  our  efforts  to  achieve  a  peaceful  world. 
Failure  to  enact  it  in  its  full  amount  would  do 
irreparable  damage.  We  cannot  live  isolated  in 
relative  wealth  and  abundance.    We  cannot  ignore 


the  urgoni  jiroblems  of  other  peoples  or  threats  to 
their  independence. 

These  measures  are  not  acts  of  charity.  Neither 
are  they  a  waste  of  the  resources  of  the  United 
States.  Tliey  are,  iiuleed,  the  keystone  of  our  pro- 
tection against  the  destruction  of  another  war  and 
against  the  terrible  weapons  of  this  atomic  age. 
Our  armed  forces  can  afford  us  a  measure  of  de- 
fense, but  real  security  for  our  Nation  and  all  the 
rest  of  mankind  can  come  only  from  building  the 
kind  of  world  where  men  can  live  together  in 
peace. 

The  United  States  turned  its  back  upon  the  rest 
of  the  woild  after  the  first  world  war.  Some 
twenty  years  later,  we  found  that  we  had  to  fight 
another  world  war.  We  cannot  afford  to  follow 
that  course  again.  We  will  save  nothing  if  we 
ignore  the  needs  of  other  nations  now  only  to  find 
that  the  result  is  World  War  III. 

Passage  of  this  act  will  enable  us  in  company 
with  other  nations  to  move  ;i  long  step  forward  in 
our  offensive  for  freedom  and  for  peace.  It  will 
bring  appreciably  nearer  the  goal  all  freedom- 
loving  peoples  seek — a  peace  whei'e  all  nations  live 
in  equality  and  mutual  respect.  It  will  be  tangible 
evidence  of  our  determination  to  achieve  this  kind 
of  peace — evidence  which  will  be  understood  by 
every  nation  in  the  world. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Harry  S.  Truman 


Japanese  Foreign  Office 
Officials  To  Study  U.S.  Methods 

[Released  to  the  press  March  22] 

A  group  of  six  Japanese  Foreign  Office  officials 
have  recently  arrived  in  the  United  States  as  the 
recipients  of  a  grant-in-aid  from  the  Department 
of  State  in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of 
the  Army  for  a  stay  of  2i/4  months  to  study  the 
organization  of  the  Department  of  State,  imple- 
mentation of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1947, 
formulation  of  American  international  trade  poli- 
cies, management  of  international  cultural  rela- 
tions, consular  affairs,  relations  between  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  other  governmental  agen- 
cies and  legislative  branches,  and  activities  of  the 
United  Nations. 

The  group  is  composed  of:  Masato  Fujisaki, 
Michitoshi  Takahashi,  Torao  Ushiroku,  Shigezo 
Yoshikawa,  Shizuo  Saito,  and  Bunishichi  Hoshi. 
All  are  foreign  office  officials  in  Tokyo. 

Messrs.  Fujisaki,  Takahashi,  Ushiroku,  Yoshi- 
kawa, Saito,  and  Hoshi  will  visit  various  cities 
while  in  the  United  States  to  observe  the  operation 
of  governmental  and  cultural  organizations  and 
confer  with  leaders  in  these  fields. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


FULL  EMPLOYMENT  ACTION 


National  and  International  Measures 


Summary  hy  Ruth  S.  Donahue 


Pursuant  to  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  in  August  1949  when  a  discus- 
sion of  full  employment  revealed  great  concern  at 
the  down  trend  that  had  taken  place  during  the 
latter  part  of  1948  and  early  1949,  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations  named  a  group  of 
experts  to  prepare  for  subsequent  consideration  of 
the  Council  a  report  on  national  and  international 
measures  required  to  achieve  full  employment. 
This  group  was  composed  of  John  Maurice  Clark, 
professor  of  economics  at  Columbia  University, 
New  York,  who  worked  in  association  with  Arthur 
Smithies,  professor  of  economics  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity; Nicholas  Kaldor,  fellow  of  King's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge  Univereity,  England;  Pierre  Uri, 
economic  and  financial  adviser  to  the  Commissariat 
general  du  Plan,  Paris;  and  E.  Ronald  Walker, 
economic  adviser  to  the  Australian  Department  of 
Economic  Affairs.  Mr.  Walker  served  as  chair- 
man. In  preparing  the  report,  the  experts  acted 
in  their  personal  capacities  and  their  recommenda- 
tions, which  were  unanimous,  are  put  forward  on 
their  own  responsibilities. 

In  accordance  with  the  Ecosoc  resolution, 
copies  of  the  report  were  transmitted  to  all  mem- 
ber governments.  In  January  1950,  the  Economic 
and  Employment  Commission,  as  requested  by  the 
Council,  examined  the  report  and  transmitted  to 
the  Council  its  comments  and  recommendations  for 


action.  Although  many  members  of  the  Economic 
and  Employment  Commission  registered  agree- 
ment with  the  general  objectives  and  with  numer- 
ous recommendations  therein,  questions  were 
raised  concerning  some  of  the  proposals. 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council  voted  on  Feb- 
ruary 21,  1950,  to  refer  the  report  to  member  gov- 
ernments for  study  and  to  invite  the  members  of 
Ecosoc  to  express  their  views  on  the  experts' 
proposals,  or  to  submit  any  alternative  proposals 
they  may  have  for  solving  unemployment  prob- 
lems, to  the  next  Ecosoc  meeting  at  Geneva  in 
July-August  1950.  Meanwhile,  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations,  at  the  request  of 
the  Council,  is  continuing  to  collect  reports  from 
governments  on  measures  taken  to  achieve  full  em- 
ployment. The  release  of  regular  analytical  sum- 
maries of  these  reports  will  begin  in  July-August 
1950. 

Without  attempting  to  make  any  forecasts  as  to 
the  world  economic  situation,  the  experts  outline 
the  necessary  steps  which  should  be  taken — do- 
mestically and  internationally — so  that  policies  for 
maintenance  of  full  employment  may  be  imple- 
mented as  the  occasion  arises.  The  measures 
recommended,  the  experts  assert,  are  consistent 
with  the  institutions  in  free  enterprise  economies 
although  a  good  deal  of  government  action  is  in- 
volved.   The  plans  proposed  leave  to  each  govern- 
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niont  the  definition  of  the  level  of  employment 
wliich  it  proposes  to  maintain. 

Recommendations  are  based  on  the  premise  tliat 
memhei-  jjovornmcnts  are  obli<j;aled  to  take  action 
under  the  full  employment  pledge  in  the  United 
Nations  Charter  in  which  ''all  members  pledge 
themselves  to  take  joint  and  separate  action  in 
cooperation  with  the  Organization  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  (a)  higher  standards  of  living,  full  em- 
ployment and  conditions  of  economic  and  social 
progress  and  development  .  .  ." 

General  Aspects  of  the  Report 

The  experts  confined  themselves  primarily  to  a 
consideration  of  unemployment  that  has  resulted 
from  a  deficiency  of  effective  demand,  which  they 
regard  as  the  major  cause  of  unemployment  in 
industrialized  countries.  Unemployment  that  has 
resulted  from  the  lack  of  capital  equipment  or 
from  structural  features  of  the  economy  are  noted 
only  in  passing.  The  experts  regard  the  instabil- 
ity of  private  investment,  including  investment  in 
plant  and  equipment,  business  inventories,  and 
residential  construction,  as  the  primary  factor  re- 
sponsible for  cj'clical  fluctuations.  The  report  is 
based  on  the  assumption  that  the  methods  to  be 
used  for  economic  stabilization  will  differ  in  vari- 
ous countries  because  suitable  policies  will  depend 
upon  the  degree  of  planning  and  control  that  is 
to  be  adopted.  It  envisages  no  satisfactory  solu- 
tion of  the  world  full-employment  problem  and 
no  real  improvement  in  the  world-trading  system 
unless  the  chronic  dollar  shortage  is  attacked  at  its 
roots  and  on  a  world-wide  basis.  It  also  states 
that  much  depends  on  the  policies  of  the  United 
States — particularly  its  policies  with  respect  to 
maintaining  full  employment  and  its  tariff  or  other 
trade  restricting  policies.  It  observes  that  even 
the  moderate  decline  in  the  United  States  between 
the  fourth  quarter  of  1948  and  the  second  quarter 
of  1949  affected  the  economies  of  other  countries. 
Thus,  there  is  need  for  national  and  international 
action  to  permit  the  flow  of  trade  and  payments 
to  continue  in  the  face  of  fluctuations  in  the  effec- 
tive demand  in  particular  countries. 

The  experts  believe  that  policies  of  economic 
development  and  policies  of  full  employment  are 
essential  complements  of  each  other  and  that  the 
pursuit  of  full  employment  policies  by  industrial- 
ized countries  would  in  itself  be  of  gi-eat  benefit 
to  the  underdeveloped  countries.  One  of  the  great- 
est needs  of  the  underdeveloped  countries  is  for 


capital  and  techniques  which  they  require  to  pro- 
vide more  pro(hictive  employment  for  their  pop- 
ulations. However,  since  Ecosoc  had  made  a 
separate  provision  for  extensive  studies  of  the 
problem  of  economic  development,  the  expeits' 
report  did  not  attempt  to  deal  extensively  with 
economic  development  as  such,  but  this  problem, 
and  its  relation  to  full  employment,  was  kept  con- 
tinuously in  mind  in  framing  the  recommenda- 
tions. 

The  first  requirement  for  a  successful  full  em- 
ployment policy,  the  experts  point  out,  is  for  gov- 
ernments to  establish  a  full  employment  target 
that  will  provide  a  guidepost  for  their  policy. 
This  target  should  be  expressed  in  terms  of  per- 
centages of  wage  earners  out  of  work  and  seeking 
work;  with  proper  allowance  for  the  full-time 
equivalent  of  the  hours  of  work  lost  by  persons 
who  are  working  on  short  time  but  who  are  willing 
and  able  to  work  full  time. 

The  wide  differences  in  the  economic  organiza- 
tion of  various  countries,  the  experts  point  out, 
make  it  impossible  to  lay  down  a  uniform  domestic 
full  employment  policy  that  all  countries  should 
follow.  But  there  should  be  one  common  feature 
of  all  stabilization  policies,  and  that  is  that  meas- 
ures to  offset  economic  fluctuations  should  be  pre- 
pared in  advance  and  should  come  into  effect 
without  delay  as  soon  as  the  actual  course  of  events 
shows  that  action  is  needed.  Full-employment 
policies  involving  increases  in  aggregate  demand 
increase  the  general  responsibility  of  governments 
for  maintaining  the  stability  of  the  price  level. 
Therefore,  the  experts  believe  that  governments 
can  and  should  take  steps  to  avoid  inflation  at  the 
same  time  as  they  can  and  should  take  steps  to 
avoid  unemployment. 

The  Problem  of  Effective  Demand 

The  report  explains  the  importance  of  effective 
demand.  The  problem  is  not  merely  that  of  an 
insufficiency  of  effective  demand  but  its  inherent 
instability,  which  gives  rise  to  fluctuations  of  a 
cyclical  character  in  income  and  employment.  The 
largest  factor  causing  cyclical  fluctuations  is  the 
instability  of  the  level  of  private  investment,  in- 
cluding investment  in  plant  and  equipment,  busi- 
ness inventories,  and  residential  construction,  but 
variations  in  consumer  spending  and  in  govern- 
ment spending  also  contribute. 

The  problem  of  maintaining  effective  demand 
has  two  main  aspects :  how  to  secure  stability  and 
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how  to  secure  an  adequate  level  of  spending.  The 
problem  of  stability,  in  principle,  could  be  ap- 
proached in  two  different  ways:  (1)  by  stabilizing 
the  level  of  demand  directly  in  those  sectors  of 
the  economy  which  are  primarily  responsible  for 
the  fluctuations;  and  (2)  by  neutralizing  the  effect 
of  such  fluctuations  through  compensating  varia- 
tions in  the  rate  of  expenditure  on  other  goods 
and  services. 

In  private  enterprise  economies,  stability  in  the 
level  of  private  investment  could  be  promoted  only 
by  methods  of  indirect  control  such  as  through 
variation  of  interest  rates  and  other  conditions  of 
credit.  Timing  of  jjrivate  investment  can  also 
be  influenced  through  special  tax  incentives.  The 
second  method  of  stabilizing  the  rate  of  investment 
consists  in  offsetting  fluctuations  in  private  invest- 
ment by  countervailing  fluctuations  in  public  in- 
vestment. Economies  that  make  widespread  use 
of  central  planning  and  control  are  obviously  bet- 
ter prepared  to  employ  the  second  method  tlian 
private  enterprise  economies  relying  much  less  on 
direct  government  action.  However,  with  prop- 
erly thought-out  methods  and  sufficient  prepara- 
tion, the  experts  believe  that  private  enterprise 
economies  can  accomplish  far  more  in  this  direc- 
tion than  was  thought  feasible  in  the  past  and 
without  impairing  the  essentials  of  the  price- 
directed  economies.  Variations  in  the  rates  of 
taxation  appear  to  offer  for  many  countries  a  most 
effective  and  prompt  method  for  maintaining  the 
level  of  effective  demand  in  the  economy. 

Any  country  which  suffers  a  fall  in  its  effective 
demand  will  tend  to  create  a  favorable  balance  in 
its  foreign  transactions  since,  normally,  its  exports 
will  not  fall  so  sharply  as  its  imports.  Conversely, 
if  a  country  takes  steps  to  increase  effective  de- 
mand in  its  own  territory,  it  will  tend  to  face  an 
unfavorable  balance  in  its  foreign  transactions. 
Therefore,  from  the  point  of  view  of  any  single 
country,  there  may  be  a  serious  conflict  of  interest 
between  the  requirements  of  domestic  prosperity 
and  stability  and  the  requirements  of  maintaining 
an  international  balance.  Countries  which  allow 
the  level  of  their  effective  demand  and  the  level  of 
their  employment  to  fall,  or  which  pursue  restric- 
tionist  monetary  and  financial  policies,  exert  a 
depressive  influence  on  the  level  of  activity  in  the 
rest  of  the  world;  but,  at  the  same  time,  they  tend 
to  accumulate  claims  against  the  rest  of  the  world 
and,  thus,  augment  their  own  financial  strength. 
Conversely,  countries  which  pursue  expansionist 


policies  and  raise  the  level  of  employment  in  their 
own  territory  exert  a  stimulating  influence  on  the 
level  of  activity  in  the  rest  of  the  world  but  are 
likely  to  face  deficits  m  their  international  bal- 
ance of  payments  and,  thus,  to  weaken  their  exter- 
nal financial  position. 

The  possibility  of  maintaining  a  relatively  free 
system  of  international  trade  may  be  compromised 
not  only  by  the  failure  of  some  countries  to  pursue 
full  employment  policies  but  also  by  the  jfailure 
of  others  to  avoid  inflationary  tendencies.  It  is 
tlie  nature  of  these  international  repercussions 
wliich  makes  the  question  of  domestic  economic 
policies  a  matter  of  international  concern.  The 
influence  which  the  level  of  effective  demand  in 
one  particular  country  exerts  upon  the  prosperity 
of  others  depends  essentially  upon  two  factors: 
Its  share  in  world  trade  and  the  extent  to  which 
its  purchases  of  goods  and  services  from  other 
countries  are  likely  to  vary  as  a  result  of  changes 
in  its  domestic  situation. 

Although  the  return  to  currency  convertibility, 
with  the  resultiint  multilateralism,  is  the  declared 
aim  of  a  great  majority  of  nations,  the  experts  say 
it  is  important  to  realize  that  successful  attainment 
of  that  objective  must  be  preceded  by  full  employ- 
ment. The  report  argues,  therefore,  that  the  es- 
sential prerequisites  for  a  sound  international 
system  are  the  successful  pursuit  of  domestic  full 
employment  policies  and  the  adoption  of  special 
measures  for  stabilizing  the  international  flow  of 
payments. 

The  objective  of  full  employment  policy,  in  its 
international  aspects,  is  to  create  conditions  under 
which  any  particular  country  will  behave  in  its 
international  economic  relations  so  as  not  to  pre- 
vent other  countries  from  maintaining  the  stabil- 
ity and  prosperity  of  their  economies.  Attainment 
of  this  objective  requires  both  the  achievement  of 
full  employment  and  the  maintenance  of  equilib- 
rium in  the  balances  of  payments  of  individual 
countries. 

The  experts  believe  that  the  establishment  of 
the  kind  of  over-all  international  economic  equi- 
librium and  stability  which  would  enable  countries 
successfully  to  maintain  their  economies  at  a  stable 
and  prosperous  level  depend  upon  three  major 
requirements:  (1)  The  first  requirement  is  that 
some  method  be  devised  for  ascertaining  the  gen- 
eral policies  of  the  countries  with  respect  to  the 
ways  in  which  they  intend  to  reestablish  balance 
in  their  international  transactions  so  that  all  coun- 
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tries  may  be  eiuibled  to  envisage  the  kind  of  eco- 
nomic adjustments  which  tliey  will  need  to  make 
in  order  to  bring  tiiemselves  into  line  with  the 
future  pattern  and  structure  of  world  trade.  (2) 
The  second  requirement  is  that  lending  countries 
should  stabilize  the  flow  of  their  international 
investment  over  considerable  periods  and  that  ap- 
propriate international  measures  be  taken  for  facil- 
itating this  process.  (3)  The  third  major  require- 
ment is  that  some  procedure  be  introduced  whereby 
the  international  propagation  of  cyclical  fluctua- 
tions and  a  consequent  cumulative  contraction  in 
world  trade  may  be  most  effectively  prevented. 

Domestic  Measures  Recommended 

The  report  recommends  that  each  member  gov- 
ernment sliould  take  early  action  along  the  follow- 
ing lines: 

1.  A  full  employment  target  should  be  adopted 
and  announced  which  will  be  the  standard  to  which 
national  employment  stabilization  measures  will 
be  directed.  In  industrialized  countries,  targets 
should  be  defined  in  terms  of  unemployment  rather 
than  employment,  and  should  be  expressed  in  terms 
of  the  smallest  percentage  of  unemployment  of 
wage  earnei-s  which  the  country  in  question  can 
reasonably  hope  to  maintain  in  the  light  of  sea- 
sonal movements  and  in  the  liglit  of  structural 
changes  in  the  economy,  which  inevitably  give  rise 
to  some  temporary  unemployment  that  cannot  be 
eliminated  through  public  policy.  According  to 
the  circumstances  of  each  country,  this  target  may 
be  defined  as  a  range  rather  than  an  exact  figure 
(e.g.  from  2  to  4  percent  or  from  3  to  5  percent  of 
the  vi'age  earners).  The  term  "unemployment" 
should  include  all  workers  without  work  and  seek- 
ing work  as  wage  earnei'S  and  should  include  an 
allowance  for  the  full-time  equivalent  of  time  lost 
by  all  wage  earners  working  part  time  but  willing 
and  able  to  work  full  time.  In  countries  where 
industrial  development  is  not  far  advanced  and 
where  workers  who  lose  their  jobs  in  industry  are 
absorbed  in  agricultural  pursuits,  it  may  be  desir- 
able to  define  the  target  in  terms  of  the  volume  of 
industrial  employment  rather  than  in  terms  of 
percentage  of  unemployment.  In  that  case,  the 
target  figure  could  be  raised  year  by  year  in  accord- 
ance with  industrial  growth. 

2.  A  comprehensive  program  should  be  an- 
nounced with  regai'd  to  fiscal  and  monetary  poli- 
cies, investment  and  production  planning,  and 
wage  and  price  policies.     This  program  should 


include  adaptation  of  the  fiscal  policy  of  the  state 
to  tlic  needs  of  full  employment;  measures  to  con- 
trol the  rate  of  private  investment;  planning  of 
public  investment ;  measures  to  stimulate  consump- 
tion, such  as  changing  the  incidence  of  taxation 
and  lowering  its  level;  expanding  programs  of 
social  security  and  transfer  payments;  raising 
standards  of  social  expenditures,  such  as  educa- 
tion and  health;  price  control;  and  measures  for 
maintaining  incomes  in  agriculture. 

3.  An  appropriate  system  of  mandatory  com- 
pensatory measures  should  be  adopted  and  an- 
nounced. These  would  be  applied  to  expand 
effective  demand  and  would  be  automatically  ap- 
plied should  the  stabilization  program  fail  to 
prevent  unemployment  from  exceeding  the  target 
limit  by  a  predetermined  amount  for  3  successive 
months.  It  is  essential,  the  experts  believe,  that 
methods  be  devised  whereby  countermeasures  come 
into  effect  at  an  early  stage  on  an  automatic  basis. 
The  automatic  compensatory  measures  should 
embody  the  following  necessary  features:  first, 
they  should  be  capable  of  raising  effective  demand 
promptly  throughout  the  economy;  second,  they 
should  be  of  a  quantitative  nature  so  that  their 
effect  on  demand  and  employment  could  be  esti- 
mated with  a  fair  degree  of  reliability ;  third,  their 
quantitative  magnitude  should  be  sufficient  to  re- 
duce the  level  of  unemployment  (taking  into  ac- 
count both  primary  and  secondary  effects)  to  the 
mean  percentage  of  the  full-employment  range. 
The  detailed  design  of  automatic  compensatory 
measures  should  be  undertaken  by  each  countiy 
in  the  light  of  its  own  economic  structure  and  the 
possibilities  afforded  by  its  fiscal  and  administra- 
tive systems. 

In  industrially  advanced  countries,  the  most 
appropriate  method  would  be  to  make  advance 
legislative  provisions  for  alternative  tax  sc'hed- 
ules,  the  lower  of  which  could  come  into  operation 
in  circumstances  defined  in  the  legislation.  The 
most  suitable  tax  for  this  purpose  in  those  coun- 
tries is  the  i>ersonal  income  tax  on  earned  incomes, 
and  the  legislative  provision  should  be  either  for 
alternative  rates  of  such  taxation  or  for  alterna- 
tive levels  exemptions.  Similarly,  social  security 
contributions  could  be  varied  and  advance  legis- 
lative authorization  could  be  given  for  their  com- 
plete suspension  in  prescribed  circumstances.  Or 
legislation  might  be  enacted  under  which  the  or- 
dinary social  security  contribution  is  automat- 
ically reversed  and  replaced  by  period  payments 
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to  both  employers  and  employees  on  a  predeter- 
mined basis.  In  countries  where  neither  the  per- 
sonal income  tax  nor  the  social  security  system  are 
widely  developed,  an  analogous  system  could  be 
introduced  in  the  form  of  predetermined  varia- 
tions in  the  general  sales  or  purchase  taxes.  Com- 
pulsoi'y  savings  arising  out  of  war  or  compensa- 
tions for  war  damage  could  be  legislatively  so 
adapted  that  their  release  is  made  dependent  on 
similar  predefined  circumstances.  Some  coun- 
tries may  find  it  possible  to  incorporate  a  counter- 
cyclical public  works  program  into  an  automatic 
compensatory  scheme  although  it  might  be  difficult 
to  vary  the  program  rapidly  enough  for  this  pur- 
pose. At  any  rate,  a  i^ublic-worlvs  program  should 
be  a  highly  important  part  of  a  general  and  con- 
tinuing stabilization  program. 

4.  The  nature  of  policies  that  will  be  adopted  to 
maintain  price  stability  and  combat  inflationary 
tendencies  should  be  announced.  If  price  stabili- 
zation policies  are  to  be  effective  and  the  general 
full-employment  objective  preserved,  it  is  essential 
that  the  government  be  ready  to  employ  a  wide 
variety  of  measures  for  dealing  with  price  infla- 
tion. According  to  their  political  and  economic 
institutions,  some  countries  may  wish  to  rely  more 
on  indirect  types  of  control,  while  others  would 
make  a  more  widespread  use  of  direct  controls. 
In  both  cases,  the  measures  need  to  be  adapted  to 
the  particular  cause  of  the  rise  in  prices,  and  it 
would  not,  therefore,  be  possible  to  legislate  in 
advance  for  any  general  measure  that  should  auto- 
matically come  into  operation  in  the  case  of  infla- 
tion. It  is  essential,  however,  that  the  government 
should  take  such  action,  appropriate  to  each  par- 
ticular situation,  for  the  preservation  of  price  sta- 
bility, as  will  check  inflationary  tendencies  without 
allowing  an  increase  in  unemployment  above  the 
limit  of  the  full  employment  target. 

5.  Legislative  procedures,  administrative  organ- 
ization, and  statistical  services  should  be  adapted 
to  the  implementation  of  the  full-employment  pro- 
gram. Implementation  of  a  full-employment  pol- 
icy along  the  lines  of  these  recommendations  would 
not  require  any  alteration  in  the  political  system 
and  institutions  of  any  country,  but  each  govern- 
ment should  review  its  organization  and  proced- 
ures with  a  view  to  adapting  them  to  facilitate  the 
preparation  and  execution  of  the  measures.  Some 
countries  would  have  to  adopt  enabling  legisla- 
tion. All  countries  should  review  their  adminis- 
trative organization  to  insure  a  coordination  of 


programs  with  responsibility  clearly  concentrated 
in  the  appropriate  executive  organ  of  the  govern- 
ment. Governments  must  have  at  their  disposal 
analyses  of  the  trends  of  the  economic  situation, 
and  there  is  a  great  need  for  improvement  in  the 
collection  and  analysis  of  the  statistical  material 
necessary  for  the  guidance  of  full-employment 
policies. 

International  Measures  Recommended 

Kecommendations  in  the  international  field  serve 
three  main  purposes :  creation  of  a  workable  sys- 
tem of  international  trade  for  a  stable  and  expand- 
ing world  economy,  thereby  jiroviding  conditions 
required  for  elimination  of  undue  trade  barriers 
and  for  restoration  of  convertibility  of  currencies ; 
acceleration  of  orderly  economic  development  of 
underdeveloped  areas ;  and  prevention  of  interna- 
tional propagation  of  fluctuations  in  effective  de- 
mand. It  is  reconamended  that  early  action  be 
taken  as  follows : 

1.  A  program  should  be  established,  through  the 
auspices  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  to 
eliminate  present  structural  disequilibrium  in 
world  trade.  The  experts  recommended  that 
Ecosoc  convene  a  meeting  of  interested  govern- 
ments to  develop  a  joint  program  in  this  regard 
and  to  consult  together  on  the  adjustments  in  do- 
mestic and  external  policies  that  are  required. 
Participating  countries  should  set  targets  for  the 
main  items  for  their  balances  of  payments,  indicat- 
ing how  they  hope  to  restore  their  over-all  finan- 
cial equilibrium  within  the  period.  The  countries 
should  meet  at  frequent  intervals  to  adjust  their 
targets  and,  as  appropriate,  make  specific  agree- 
ments on  major  factors  of  common  concern.  Coun- 
tries having  deficits  in  their  balances  of  payments 
should  undertake,  as  their  main  obligation,  reduc- 
tion of  internal  inflationary  pressures  which  com- 
promise their  ability  to  export  and  aggravate  their 
need  to  import,  to  adjust  their  exchange  rates  when 
expansion  of  expoi'ts  is  hampered  by  overvaluation 
of  their  currencies,  and  to  adjust  their  produc- 
tion structure  as  the  external  market  situation  re- 
quires. Countries  having  "surpluses"  in  their  bal- 
ances of  payments  should  undertake  as  their  main 
obligations  that  a  decrease  in  their  exports  or  a 
rise  in  their  imports  not  give  rise  to  internal  dis- 
locations which,  in  turn,  generate  reduced  imports 
with  larger  export  surpluses;  to  reduce  or  remove 
restrictions  on  imports  and  to  refrain  from  unduly 
encouraging  exports.    It  is  further  recommended 
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that  Ecosoc  establish  an  expert  advisory  commis- 
sion to  do  the  detailed  work  in  fornuilatiiig  tarjicts 
and  suggesting  teclmical  needs  for  coordinating 
national  policies,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  gov- 
ernments to  the  problems  arising,  and  to  report  to 
the  Council  on  progress  made. 

2.  A  stable  flow  of  international  investment 
shoidd  be  created  at  a  level  appropriate  to  the 
needs  of  the  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world 
and  to  the  capacity  of  the  lending  countries.  It  is 
recommended  that  the  articles  of  agreement  of  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Devel- 
opment be  amended  to  permit  the  Bank  to  lend  to 
underdeveloped  countries  for  the  general  purpose 
of  over-all  development  programs,  as  a  normal 
procedure.  Lending  countries  should  fix  annual 
targets  for  long-term  international  improvement 
for  5-year  periods  covering  both  private  and  pub- 
lic net  investment  and  should  report  to  the  Inter- 
national Bank  each  G  months  any  deficiency  in 
their  actual  international  lending  as  compared  to 
the  target.  The  Bank  should  be  enabled  to  use 
the  funds  thus  borrowed  from  governments  for  the 
purpose  of  lending  to  other  governments.  This 
operation  would  be  conducted  by  a  new  and  sep- 
arate department  of  the  Bank  which  would  have  no 
recourse  to  the  Bank's  capital  or  its  other  resources 
arising  from  the  performance  of  its  present  func- 
tions. 

3.  International  trade  should  be  stabilized  by 


maintaining  external  disbursements  on  current 
account  in  tlie  face  of  internal  ilucl  nations  of  eflfec- 
t  ive  demand.  This  would  be  accomplished,  in  part, 
by  the  preceding  reconunendation  on  investment. 
The  experts  further  propose,  in  tiiis  regard,  that 
any  country  whose  imports  diminish  because  of  a 
failure  to  maintain  full  employment  should  be 
required  to  deposit  with  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  an  amount  of  its  currency  approxi- 
mately equal  to  the  decrease  in  imports  resulting 
from  its  recession  minus  the  decrease  in  its  ex- 
ports. These  changes  would  normally  be  measured 
from  the  preceding  year.  These  funds  would  be 
available  to  otlier  countries  to  replenish  their  mon- 
etary reserves  so  that  they  could  continue  the  vol- 
ume of  their  imports  at  approximately  the  former 
level,  notwithstanding  the  decline  of  their  exports 
to  the  country  suffering  a  recession.  They  would 
be  enabled  to  do  this  by  purchasing  the  currency 
which  the  country  suffering  the  recession  has  de- 
posited with  the  Fund  with  their  own  currencies. 
Although  this  would  not  maintain  the  current  ex- 
port of  the  recession  counti-y's  suppliers,  it  would 
maintain  their  international  liquidity.  Thus,  coun- 
tries failing  to  maintain  full  employment  and  suf- 
fering a  recession  would  be  cushioning  other  coun- 
tries against  the  effects  upon  them  of  this  failure ; 
also,  the  country  suffering  the  recession  would  be 
benefited  since  the  demand  for  its  own  exports 
would  be  maintained  at  least  in  part. 
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Second  I  titer- American  Statistical  Congress 


l>y  Stuart  A.  Eice,  Chairman,  U.S.  Delegation 


At  the  invitation  of  the  Government  of  Colom- 
bia, the  Second  Inter- American  Statistical  Con- 
gress was  convened  by  the  Inter-American 
Statistical  Institute  (Iasi)  at  Bogota,  January 
16-27,  1950.  The  Iasi  Executive  Committee  and 
the  Second  General  Assembly  met  during  the 
same  period.  The  third  session  of  tlie  Iasi  Com- 
mittee on  the  1950  Census  of  the  Americas  (Cota) 
was  also  held  in  Bogota,  January  9-21.  The 
general  purposes  of  the  Congress  and  related 
meetings  were  to  give  consideration  to  ways  and 
means  by  wliich  statistical  methodology  and  skills, 
and  the  administrative  facilities  and  procedures  to 
implement  tliem,  may  be  more  fully  developed  in 
the  nations  of  tlie  Western  Hemispliere,  in  order  to 
serve  better  both  national  and  international  needs 
for  statistical  information. 


Background 

Tlie  Inter-American  Statistical  Institute  was 
founded  during  the  Eighth  American  Scientific 
Congress  in  Washington,  in  May  1940,  by  Western 
Hemisphere  members  of  the  International  Statis- 
tical Institute.  It  is  composed  of  individual  titu- 
lar (or  elected)  and  ex  officio  members  and  insti- 
tutional members  (including  governments).  Its 
purposes  and  functions  are :  to  stimulate  improved 
methods  of  collection,  tabulation,  analysis,  and 
publication  of  statistics;  to  provide  a  medium  for 
professional  statistical  collaboration ;  to  encourage 
improvements  in  comparability  of  economic  and 
social  statistics;  and  to  cooperate  with  national 
and  international  statistical  organizations.  Under 
an  agreement  with  the  Organization  of  American 
States  (Oas),  Iasi  will  become  affiliated  on  July 
1, 1950,  witli  Oas  as  an  Inter-American  specialized 
organization,  and  its  secretariat  will  become  the 
Statistical  Division  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

Tlie  First  Inter- American  Statistical  Congress 
was  held  in  Washington  in  September  1947^  in 


conjunction  with  the  World  Statistical  Congress 
convened  by  the  United  Nations,  the  25th  session 
of  the  International  Statistical  Institute,  and 
meetings  of  other  international  organizations  in 
related  fields,  which  together  composed  the  Inter- 
national Statistical  Conferences.  The  first  meet- 
ing of  the  Cota  was  also  held  then  to  lay  the  basis 
for  agreement  upon  plans  and  specifications  to  be 
followed  in  national  censuses  exi:)ected  to  be  luider- 
taken  throughout  the  Western  Hemisphere  in 
1950. 

All  except  two  (El  Salvador  and  Honduras)  of 
the  22  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  were 
represented  at  the  Congress  in  Bogota  by  official 
delegates  or  other  participants.-  A  dozen  inter- 
national organizations,  including  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  Organization  of  American  States, 
International  Labor  Organization,  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization,  United  Nations  Edu- 
cational, Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization,  and 
the  International  Monetary  Fund,  were  also  repre- 
sented. Altogether  nearly  150  participants  were 
registered  at  the  Congress,  of  whom  more  than 
100  were  from  countries  other  than  Colombia. 
Many  of  the  delegates  from  Latin  American  coun- 
tries were  persons  who  had  received  training  in 
statistics  in  the  United  States  under  cooperative 
technical  assistance  projects. 

Organization 

The  progi-am  for  the  Congress  was  organized 
around  four  broad  subjects,  for  each  of  which  a 
working  grouj)  of  delegates  and  participants  was 
constituted.  Their  functions  were  to  formulate 
specific  i>roposals  and  draft  resolutions  for  con- 
sideration in  plenary  sessions.  The  working 
groups  in  turn  were  subdivided  and  dealt  with  the 
following  topics : 
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I.  Statistical  organization  and  administration : 

(1)  Iasi  striu'tiiro  and  operation  within  the 
Orfranization  of  Anioricaii  States;  regional  oi"- 
ojani/atioiis  within  tlio  international  statistical 
framework;  ('2)  National  tecluiical  participation 
in  international  statistical  activities;  (3)  National 
focal  points  as  tools  of  statistical  administration. 

II.  Statistical  education  and  training: 

(1)  Statistical  teaching;  (2)  Statistical  vocabu- 
lary; (3)  Sampling  and  statistical  methodology. 

III.  Demographic  and  social  statistics: 

(1)  International  migration  statistics;  (2)  In- 
ternational ilevelojiments  in  vital  and  health 
statistics;  (.'})  Educational  and  cultural  statistics; 

(4)  Occupational  classification. 

IV.  Economic  and  financial  statistics: 

( 1 )  Kelating  current  national  statistics  to  1950 
census  results;  (2)  Agricultural  statistics;  (3) 
Foreign  trade  statistics;  (4)  Intlustrial  statistics; 

(5)  Economic  and  financial  statistics  (including 
national  income  and  social  accounts). 

After  adoption  by  the  working  groups,  proposals 
were  reviewed  in  a  plenary  session  of  the  Congress 
and  upon  adoption  in  substance  were  referred  for 
editing  to  the  Resolutions  Committee.  This  com- 
mittee was  composed  of  the  chairman  and  secre- 
tary of  each  of  the  four  working  groups,  the  chair- 
man and  secretarj'  of  Cota,  the  Secretary  General 
of  Iasi  (ex  officio),  and  a  repi'esentative  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  Iasi.  A  total  of  30  draft 
resolutions  thus  formulated  (not  including  resolu- 
tions of  Cota)  were  considered  and  adopted  by 
the  Congress  at  a  closing  plenary  session.  It  is 
possible  to  give  here  only  a  brief  indication  of  the 
substance  of  these  resolutions.  The  full  texts  will 
be  published  in  a  forthcoming  issue  of  Estadistica, 
the  quarterly  journal  of  Iasi;  full  proceedings  of 
the  Congress  will  also  be  published  by  the  Institute 
in  a  separate  volume. 


Recommendations 

In  the  field  of  statistical  organization  and  ad- 
ministration the  Congress  adopted  recommenda- 
tions aiming  at  (1)  improved  coordination  of  na- 
tional statistical  programs  through  centralization 
of  responsibility  and  authority  for  planning,  de- 
velopment of  standards,  allocation  of  specific  sta- 
tistical activities,  avoidance  of  gaps  in  availability 
of  data,  and  prevention  of  overlapping  and  dupli- 
cation; (2)  more  effective  cooperation  between 
national  governments  and  international  organiza- 
tions in  the  development  of  international  statis- 
tical standards  and  ])i'ograms;  (3)  defining  more 
precisely  the  role  of  Iasi  in  relation  to  the  respon- 
sibilities of  United  Nations  and  other  interna- 
tional organizations;  (4)  establishment  within 
Iasi  of  a  new  Connnittee  on  Improvement  of  Na- 


tional Statistics  (Coins)  ;  and  (5)  the  encourage- 
ment and  further  strengtiiening  of  national  focal 
points  which  have  been  designated  in  a  number  of 
couiUries  to  facilitate  international  exchange  of 
statistical  materials  and  information. 

Specific  measures  for  the  improvement  of  sta- 
tistical education  and  training  were  recommended 
by  the  Congress  in  a  sei-ies  of  resolutions  dealing 
with  (1)  organization  of  statistical  teaching;  (2) 
preparation  of  mininunu  standards  for  plans  of 
study  for  different  types  of  statistical  courses;  (3) 
promotion  of  efforts  to  make  available  needed 
statistical  textbooks  in  different  languages;  (4) 
more  effective  collaboration  between  universities 
and  public  statistical  services;  (5)  the  problem  of 
adequate  pay  and  job  security  for  statistical  per- 
sonnel; ((5)  the  provision  of  fellowships  and  other 
forms  of  subsidies,  exchange  of  teachers,  and  other 
measures  to  encourage  the  training  of  teachers  of 
statistics;  and  (7)  the  preparation  and  publication 
for  general  use  of  a  multilingual  vocabulary  of 
statistical  terms.  Increased  support  for  existing 
geographic  and  cartographic  services  and  meas- 
ures to  promote  more  widespread  utilization  of 
scientific  methods  of  statistical  sampling  were  also 
recommended. 

In  a  group  of  resolutions  dealing  with  various 
aspects  of  demographic  and  social  statistics,  the 
Congress  formulated  recommendations  concern- 
ing (1)  the  application  of  1950  census  data  to 
current  national  series  of  population  estimates, 
vital  statistics  rates,  life  tables,  and  migration ;  (2) 
improvement  and  development  of  vital  and  health 
statistics;  (3)  standanls  and  definitions  for  statis- 
tics of  education  and  literacy  and  steps  to  improve 
such  measures  as  well  as  other  cultural  statistics; 
(4)  the  development  and  improvement  of  occupa- 
tional classification  systems  for  population  cen- 
suses and  other  purposes  and  the  maintenance  of 
comparability  between  occupational  classification 
systems  used  in  various  statistical  fields;  (5)  pro- 
posals for  standardizing  definitions  and  methods 
of  enumerating  industrial  or  social  status  groups 
in  population  censuses;  and  (6)  the  development 
and  improvement  of  labor  statistics  in  countries  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

In  the  field  of  economic  statistics,  the  Congress 
adopted  a  series  of  resolutions  making  specific  rec- 
ommendations for  the  development  and  improve- 
ment of  national  statistics  on  a  number  of 
important  subjects,  including  steps  to  integrate 
current  statistical  programs  with  the  inr)0  census 
program.  Recommendations  on  agricultural  sta- 
tistics included  a  "minimum  list  of  topics"  which 
all  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  were 
urged  to  adopt  for  their  current  agricultural  series, 
as  well  as  a  more  extensive  list  suggested  to  the 
countries  for  study.  Minimum  standards  were 
also  recommended  for  current  series  of  industrial 
statistics.  Recommendations  concerning  statistics 
of  public  finance,  money  and  banking,  balance  of 
payments,  national  income,  and  agricultural  credit 
were  accompanied  by  ajipcndixes,  "included  for  in- 
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formation  and  technical  reference,"  presenting 
comments  and  suggestions  as  to  topics  which  might 
be  inchided,  definitions,  and  other  questions.  A 
resolution  on  foreign  trade  statistics  dealt  with 
steps  toward  the  application  of  international 
standards  to  foreign  trade  data,  recommending 
adoption  by  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
of  the  proposed  standard  list  of  commodities  for 
international  trade  statistics  which  is  being  de- 
veloped by  the  United  Nations. 

The  Congress  accepted  the  invitation  of  the 
Chilean  Government  to  hold  the  Third  Inter- 
American  Statistical  Congress  in  Chile  in  1953 
(subject  to  such  conditions  as  may  be  inherent  in 
the  agreement  of  affiliation  between  the  Inter- 
American  Statistical  Institute  and  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States) . 

Executive  Committee 

The  Executive  Committee  prepared  or  approved 
a  variety  of  recommendations  upon  Iasi  affairs; 
reviewed  the  relations  of  Iasi  to  the  Oas  and  other 
intergovernmental  organizations;  approved  a 
program  for  the  coordination  and  improvement,  of 
statistics  in  the  Western  Hemisphere;  appointed 
various  committees ;  reviewed  the  auditor's  report 
and  the  budget  of  Iasi  ;  and  handled  a  miscellany 
of  other  business.  Of  special  interest  was  the 
development  of  a  formula  acceptable  to  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada  which  would  permit  that  nation 
to  retain  its  membership  in  Iasi  when  the  latter 
assumes  its  new  relations  to  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  of  which  Canada  is  not  a 
member. 

The  General  Assembly  received  reports  and 
recommendations  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
taking  suitable  action  thereon:  and  elected  officers 
of  Iasi  for  terms  to  run  until  the  next  General 
Assembly.  Roberto  Vergara  of  Chile  was  elected 
President ;  and  Carmen  Miro  of  Panama,  Manuel 
Perez  Guerrero  of  Venezuela,  Luis  E.  Laso  Itur- 
ralde  of  Ecuador,  and  Herbert  Marshall  of  Canada 
were  elected  Vice  Presidents.  The  Executive 
Committee  was  instructed  to  review  the  Iasi 
statutes  with  a  view  to  the  possibility  of  proposing 
amendments  to  permit  longer  periods  of  service 
upon  the  Executive  Committee  than  the  two  con- 
secutive terms  that  are  now  authorized. 

Census  of  the  Americas 

The  primary  objective  of  the  Cota  session  was 
to  determine  uniform  minimum  standards  of  tabu- 
lation of  data  from  the  1950  census  program. 
Agreement  was  reached  on  a  series  of  resolutions 
dealing  with  demographic  and  economic  aspects 


of  the  population  censuses  and  with  economic 
aspects  of  the  censuses  of  agriculture,  housing, 
business,  and  industry.  The  recommendations 
covered  the  class  intervals  and  cross  classifications 
to  be  used  in  tabulations  of  data  on  all  the  topics  in 
the  minimum  list  of  subjects  previously  approved. 
In  addition,  suggestions  were  made  for  optional 
tabulations  for  inclusion  in  the  census  programs 
of  countries  which  are  able  to  make  them. 

Conclusions 

The  results  of  the  Congress  and  related  meetings 
comprise  a  notable  series  of  forward  steps  toward 
fuller  agreement  and  understanding  among  the 
American  nations  upon  statistical  standards  and 
the  main  lines  of  development  to  be  followed  in  the 
further  improvement  of  statistical  services. 
Moreover,  the  meetings  developed  a  spirit  of  team- 
work and  understanding  among  the  participants 
which  may  have  even  gi-eater  and  more  lasting  sig- 
nificance in  fostering  international  cooperation. 
The  meetings  were  regarded  by  the  government, 
the  public,  and  the  press  of  Colombia  as  having 
transcendent  importance  for  that  country  and  the 
nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  generally. 


Soviets  and  Satellites  Protest 
Seating  of  Chinese  Nationalists 
at  High  Frequency  Conference 

[Released  to  the  press  April  41 

Members  of  the  Soviet  and  satellite  delegations 
today  walked  out  of  the  Florence,  Italy,  High  Fre- 
quency Broadcasting  Conference  of  the  Interna- 
tional Telecommunication  Union  in  protest  against 
seating  of  the  Chinese  Nationalist  delegation. 

The  Conference,  which  was  called  to  discuss  the 
planned  usage  of  high  frequency  broadcasting 
channels,  rejected  a  Soviet  motion  to  unseat  the 
Chinese  delegates.  Thereupon,  the  Soviet  and 
satellite  delegations  refused  to  participate  further 
in  the  proceedings. 

The  Russians  tried  to  unseat  the  Chinese  delega- 
tion at  yesterday's  opening  plenary  session  but 
were  opposed  by  the  United  States  on  the  grounds 
that  the  question  was  not  within  the  province  of 
the  Conference.  The  Russians  insisted,  however, 
on  a  Conference  decision. 

According  to  members  of  the  United  States  dele- 
gation, the  position  of  the  United  States  is  to  im- 
l)lement  the  Atlantic  City  convention  for  i)lanned 
usage  of  the  high  frequency  spectrum  with  or  with- 
out participation  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
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Contracting  Parties  to  GATT  End  Fourth  Session 


[Released  to  the  press  April  5] 


The  fourtli  session  of  the  Contracting  Parties  to 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade, 
which  began  at  Geneva  on  February  23, 1950,  ended 
yesterday  with  the  eoncUision  of  a  long  agenda 
covering  the  routine  operation  of  the  agreement, 
plans  for  a  third  round  of  tariff  negotiations  be- 
ginning in  September  of  this  year,  and  a  searching 
examination  of  the  trade  practices  of  participating 
governments  and  their  effect  on  the  general  reduc- 
tion of  barriers  to  international  trade,  which  is  the 
basic  objective  of  the  agreement.  At  the  session  of 
the  Contracting  Parties  just  ended,  more  govern- 
ments were  represented,  as  Contractina:  Parties  or 
observers,  tlian  at  any  preceding  session.  Two 
governments,  Indonesia  and  Greece,  became  Con- 
tracting Parties  to  the  agreement  during  this  ses- 
sion, bringing  the  total  number  of  Contracting 
Parties  to  26.  Also  attending  the  meeting  were  ob- 
servers from  six  other  governments,  which  are  in 
process  of  acceding  as  a  result  of  the  second  round 
of  tariff  negotiations  conducted  last  year  at  An- 
necy,  France,  and  from  three  additional  govern- 
ments which  expect  to  participate  in  the  third 
round  of  tariff  negotiations  and  to  accede  if  these 
negotiations  are  successful.  Observers  also  at- 
tended from  the  International  Monetary  Fund  and 
from  the  Organization  for  European  Economic 
Cooperation.  During  the  session,  notice  of  with- 
drawal from  the  agreement  was  received  from  the 
Nationalist  Government  of  China. 

Next  Session 

The  session  just  ended  decided  upon  Torquay, 
England,  as  the  site  for  the  third  round  of  tariff 
negotiations,  to  begin  on  September  28  of  this  year. 
These  negotiations  will  proceed  among  the  present 
Contracting  Parties  as  well  as  with  newly  acceding 
governments.  In  setting  the  stage  for  the  forth- 
coming third  round  of  tariff  negotiations,  the 
Contracting  Parties  took  pains  to  insure  that  the 
third  round  should  not  be  used  as  a  medimn  for 
raising  tariffs,  even  though  the  technical  right 
exists  for  each  Contracting  Party  to  adjust  indi- 
vidual rates  after  January  1,  1951.  To  this  end, 
the  Contracting  Parties  considered  a  proposal  to 
extend  from  January  1,  1951,  to  January  1,  1954, 


the  date  in  article  XXVIII  after  which  a  Con- 
tracting Party  may  withdraw  ]iarticular  conces- 
sions following  negotiations  with  interested  Con- 
tracting Parties.  It  was  decided,  however,  to  post- 
pone final  action  on  the  proposal  until  the  end  of 
the  Torquay  negotiations.  They  also  reaffirmed 
the  negotiating  rule  followed  at  previous  negotia- 
tions to  the  effect  that  the  binding  of  a  low  rate  of 
duty  should  be  considered  equivalent  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  a  high  rate. 

Import  and  Export  Controls 

Among  the  most  important  work  of  the  fourth 
session  was  an  examination  of  the  present  opera- 
tion of  import  and  export  controls  of  participat- 
ing countries  in  order  to  assure  that  the  basic  obli- 
gations of  the  agreement  are  being  complied  with 
and  to  find  means  of  hastening  the  end  of  postwar 
restrictive  measures  and  the  earlier  achievement 
of  the  trade  objectives  of  the  agreement.  In  this 
connection,  the  Contracting  Parties  examined  cer- 
tain types  of  export  and  import  restrictions  which 
are  being  imposed  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
domestic  industry  or  promoting  exports.  In  the 
field  of  export  restrictions,  four  types  were  exam- 
ined, namely : 

1.  Those  export  restrictions  used  by  one  country 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  relaxation  of  an- 
other country's  import  restrictions. 

2.  Those  export  restrictions  imposed  by  one 
country  to  obtain  a  relaxation  of  another  country's 
export  restrictions  on  connnodities  in  short  supply 
or  to  obtain  an  advantage  in  the  procurement  from 
another  country  of  such  commodities. 

3.  Restrictions  imposed  by  a  country  on  the  ex- 
port of  raw  materials  in  order  to  protect  or  pro- 
mote a  domestic  fabricating  industry. 

4.  Export  restrictions  used  by  a  country  to  avoid 
price  competition  among  its  exporters. 

There  was  general  agreement  among  the  Con- 
tracting Parties  that,  with  certain  minor  excep- 
tions, tlie  use  of  sucli  export  restrictions  for  the 
purposes  indicated  was  not  in  accordance  with  the 
General  Agreement. 
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In  the  field  of  import  restrictions,  it  was  rec- 
ognized that  even  where  such  restrictions  are 
imposed  for  balanoe-of-payments  reasons,  tliere 
could  be  an  incidental  protective  effect  which  was 
not  intended  at  the  time  they  were  imposed.  The 
countries  agreed  that  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  minimize  this  protective  effect  to  facilitate  the 
removal  of  these  restrictions  as  rapidly  as  balance- 
of-payments  conditions  permit.  Member  coun- 
tries were  urged  to  avoid  encouragement  of  in- 
vestment in  enterprises  which  could  not  survive 
without  protection  when  the  balance-of-payments 
reasons  for  such  protection  have  disappeared. 
They  were  urged  to  take  every  opportunity  to 
impress  upon  producers  who  are  protected  by  such 
restrictions  the  fact  that  these  restrictions  are  not 
permanent.  Countries  were  asked  to  administer 
such  restrictions  as  are  necessary  on  a  flexible  basis 
and  to  adjust  tliem  to  changing  circumstances. 
There  was  agreement  that,  where  quotas  are  neces- 
sary, these  should  preferably  be  nonbilateral  and 
should  apply  without  discrimination  to  as  many 
countries  as  possible. 

Several  specific  types  of  misuse  of  import  re- 
strictions were  cited  as  inconsistent  with  the 
General  Agreement.  Among  these  was  the  main- 
tenance by  a  country  of  balance-of-payments  re- 
strictions which  gave  priority  to  imports  of 
particular  products  on  the  basis  of  the  competi- 
tiveness or  noncomi^etitiveness  of  such  imports 
with  a  domestic  industry.  Another  type  of  misuse 
is  the  imposition  by  a  country  of  administrative 
obstacles  to  the  full  utilization  of  import  quotas 
in  order  to  afford  protection  to  a  domestic  indus- 
try. Finally,  the  use  was  condemned  of  import 
restrictions  as  a  means  of  retaliation  against  a 
country  which  has  refused  to  conclude  a  bilateral 
trade  agreement  with  the  country  concerned. 

The  Contracting  Parties  agreed,  in  conclusion, 
that  each  country  should  review  its  present  system 
of  quantitative  import  and  export  restrictions  in 
the  light  of  the  discussions  carried  on  during  this 
meeting  and  of  the  conclusions  reached.  They  also 
I'ecommended  to  each  country  that  every  effort  be 
made  to  acquaint  those  officials  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  quantitative  restrictions  or  the 
negotiation  of  trade  agreements  with  the  conclu- 
sions reached  at  tliis  meeting  and  with  the  specific 
provisions  of  the  General  Agi-eement  in  order  that 
such  types  of  restrictions  as  are  not  consistent  with 
these  conclusions  or  these  provisions  may  be 
eliminated. 

Balance-of-Payments  Restrictions 

The  Contracting  Parties  also  prepared  the  first 
of  a  series  of  annual  reports,  describing  and  assess- 
ing existing  discriminatory  balance-of-payments 
trade  restric't  ions.  One  of  tlie  objectives  of  this  re- 
port is  to  examine  the  effects  of  import  and  export 
restrictions  in  encouraging  the  development  of  un- 


economic industries,  thus  rendering  more  difficult 
the  aim  of  abolishing  bilateralism  and  restoring  in- 
ternational competition  in  trade.  This  report, 
which  will  be  published  in  the  near  future,  indi- 
cates that,  while  marked  advances  have  recently 
been  made  by  many  countries  in  meeting  their  bal- 
ance-of-payments problems  by  increased  produc- 
tion and  exports,  it  is  still  evident  that  they  have 
not  been  able  to  earn  the  amounts  of  some  cur- 
rencies, notably  United  States  dollars  and  certain 
other  convertible  currencies,  which  their  importers 
would  desire  to  expend  under  a  regime  of  nondis- 
criminatory importation.  The  countries  con- 
cerned, therefore,  have  found  it  necessary  to  hus- 
band their  dollar  earnings  to  be  used  for  essential 
purchases  in  the  so-called  hard-currency  areas, 
while  i^ermitting  their  importers  a  much  greater 
degree  of  freedom  in  the  importation  of  goods  from 
the  soft-currency  areas. 

Mindful  of  the  fact  that  the  General  Agreement 
contains  many  important  provisions  aimed  at 
avoiding  the  misuse  of  discriminatory  import  meas- 
ures and  limiting  any  longer-term  adverse  effects 
of  such  practices,  the  Contracting  Parties  ex- 
amined, on  a  country-by-country  basis,  the  import 
procedures  of  the  countries  taking  advantage  of 
these  transitional  period  arrangements.  Since  the 
agreement  contemplates  that  comparative  prices 
will  continue  to  play  an  important  role  in  deter- 
mining the  source  of  imports,  even  in  the  case  of 
countries  exercising  the  right  to  limit  hard-cur- 
rency imports,  considerable  attention  was  given  to 
administrative  devices  employed  to  carry  out  this 
objective.  Many  countries  stated  that  they  placed 
considerable  importance  on  prices  and  other  com- 
mercial considerations  in  administering  their  li- 
censing procedures  in  order  that  the  discrimination 
would  not  result  in  disadvantageous  transactions, 
though  it  had  frequently  been  necessary  for  certain 
countries  to  pay  higher  prices  in  soft-currency 
areas  in  order  to  conserve  their  hard-currency  re- 
sources for  more  essential  purchases. 

Bilateral  Trade  Patterns 

The  Contracting  Parties  also  analyzed  the  effects 
of  bilateral  arrangements  on  international  trade 
patterns.  It  was  concluded  that,  though  increases 
in  production  and  currency  devaluation  have 
somewhat  mitigated  the  effects  of  bilateralism, 
there  remains  the  danger  that  bilateral  arrange- 
ments together  with  continuing  relatively  high 
prices  in  certain  soft-currency  markets  may  attract 
goods  which  might  otherwise  have  found  a  dollar 
market  and  tluis  have  served  to  reduce  balance-of- 
payments  difficulties.  It  was  also  noted  that  sev- 
eral countries  consider  that  their  cxjjorts  have  been 
advei'sely  affected  to  an  important  degree  by  these 
arrangements.  This  was  particularly  em]ihasized 
by  countries  imposing  no  discriminatory  restric- 
tions and  by  those  applying  such  restrictions  to  a 
relatively  small  ])ortion  of  their  total  imports. 
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SpecialJProblems 

Aldiiii  with  other  husiiipss.  the  Contracting 
Part  ios  <rranted  a  request  bj^  the  United  States  con- 
cerniiifj  tlie  importation  of  potatoes,  examined  and 
made  reeommendations  on  a  comphiint  by  Chile 
a<:;ainst  an  Australian  fertilizer  subsidy^  ])repared 
a  protocol  of  rectifications,  correcting  errors  in  the 
text  of  certain  portions  of  the  tariff  schedules  at- 
tached to  the  agreement,  and  took  action  on  appli- 
cations by  certain  countries  to  permit  the  use  of 
special  measures  for  their  economic  develo])ment. 

The  release  granted  to  tlie  United  States  permits 
the  Ignited  States  to  alter  the  figure  in  its  tariff 
schedule  which  determines  the  quantit}'  of  potatoes 
which  may  be  imported  at  the  lower  rate  of  duty 
negotiated  in  1947.  Under  the  waiver,  the  United 
States  may  limit  the  importation  of  table-stock  po- 
tatoes into  the  United  States  at  the  reduced  rate 
to  1  million  bushels,  plus  any  amount  by  which  the 
domestic  crop  in  1050  should  fall  below  335  million 
bushels  instead  of  3.")0  million  as  provided  in  the 
agreement. 

The  com])laint  of  Chile  was  against  the  contin- 
uation by  Australia  of  a  subsidy  on  imported  am- 
monium sulphate  after  the  removal  of  a  similar 
subsid}-  on  imported  sodium  nitrate,  a  product  of 
Chile.  While  determining  that  the  Australian 
action  was  not  in  violation  of  the  agreement,  the 
Contracting  Parties  took  into  consideration  the 
fact  that  both  subsidies  had  been  in  effect  at  the 
time  that  Australia  granted  a  concession  on  sodium 
nitrate  in  the  tariff  negotiations  in  19-17  and  recom- 
mended an  adjustment  of  the  matter  by  Australia 
that  would  remove  the  competitive  inequality  cre- 
ated l)y  Australia's  action. 

After  considering  applications  to  permit  special 
measures  for  economic  development  purposes,  the 
Contracting  Parties  granted  an  application  from 
Ceylon  for  permission  to  regulate  the  importation 
of  cotton  verties,  or  sarongs,  in  order  to  encourage 
the  development  of  a  local  industry.  A  similar 
application  from  Syria  and  Lebanon,  covering  silk 
fabrics  and  hosiery,  was  rejected  because  certain 
information  necessary  to  determine  whether  the 
proposed  measures  meet  the  criteria  of  the  agi'ee- 
ment  had  not  been  supplied.  Action  on  an  appli- 
cation from  Haiti  for  a  release  to  cover  a  measure 
for  protection  of  its  tobacco-products  industry  was 
scheduled  for  consideration  at  the  next  session. 

At  the  close  of  the  conference,  the  delegate  of  the 
United  States  made  a  brief  statement  to  the  effect, 
that  the  United  States  still  considered  it  important 
that  the  Contracting  Parties  devise  a  method  of 
extending  most-favored-nation  treatment  to  Japan 
on  a  reciprocal  basis  and  that  the  United  States 
may  raise  this  issue  during  the  next  session  of  the 
Contracting  Parties  at  Torquay. 


International  Study  Group  Has 
TV  Demonstrations 

On  March  27,  there  will  be  convened  at  New 
York  a  meeting  of  representatives  of  approxi- 
mately 20  nations  for  the  purpose  of  viewing 
United  States  demonstrations  of  television  stand- 
ards, practices,  and  equipment  possibilities  of 
ITnited  States  designed  aiul  ])roduced  equipment. 
In  connection  with  these  demonstrations,  tlie  group 
will  move  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia  anil 
Washington  for  the  purjiose  of  examining  the 
latest  developments  in  television  in  laboratories 
atul  factories  in  those  areas.  These  demonstra- 
tions constitute  the  United  States  portion  of  a 
series  of  demonstrations  which  will  occur  succes- 
sively in  the  United  States,  France,  the  Nether- 
lands, and  the  United  Kingdom.  All  four  demon- 
strations are  part  of  the  work  of  Study  Group  11 
of  the  International  Radio  Consultative  Commit- 
tee (Ccir),  a  suborgan  of  the  International  Tele- 
conuiiunication  Union  charged  with  the  study  of 
technical  radio  and  television  questions. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  United  States  demon- 
strations to  show  in  full  technical  detail  the  cur- 
rently used  United  States  systems  for  the  purpose 
of  permitting  the  engineers  attending  from  the 
various  nations  to  decide  for  themselves  which  of 
the  several  television  systems  is  the  best.  The 
demonstrations  in  the  other  countries  will  be  for 
the  same  purpose. 

Following  the  four  demonstrations  there  will  be 
a  meeting  in  London  of  Study  Group  11  which  it 
is  hoped  may  determine  and  recommend  to  the  next 
Ccir  Plenary  Assembly,  scheduled  to  be  held  at 
Praha,  Czechoslovakia,  in  ISfarch  1951,  those  stand- 
ards which  appear  to  be  the  best  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  viewer,  giving  due  consideration  to 
economic  factors.  Such  standards,  if  adopted  by 
the  Ccir  P'lenary  Assembly,  would  serve  as  guides 
for  each  member  nation  of  the  International  Tele- 
communication Union  in  determining  its  own 
television  practices.  In  addition,  the  adoption  of 
such  a  set  of  standards  would  prove  to  be  a  valu- 
able factor  in  providing  for  long-range  interna- 
tional exchange  of  television  programs,  would 
simplify  the  radio  freqtiency  assignment  problem, 
and  would  enable  manufacturers  of  all  countries 
engaged  in  the  production  of  television  transmit- 
ting and  receiving  equipment  to  proceed  with 
greater  assurance  l)ecause  of  the  certainty  arising 
from  such  standardization. 

In  coimection  with  this  subject,  Study  Groups  6 
and  10  of  the  International  Radio  Consultative 
Committee  held  joint  meetings  in  Washington 
from  March  13-24.  Their  discussions  contributed 
broadly  toward  world-w'ide  agreement  on  the  solu- 
tion of  technical  radio  problems,  especially  the  role 
played  by  the  complexities  of  radio  wave  behavior. 
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United  States  Delegations  to  International  Conferences 


U.N.  Council  on  Libya 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  April  3 
that  Lewis  Clark,  Foreign  Service  officer  with  the 
rank  of  Career  Minister,  will  be  the  United  btates 
representative  on  the  United  Nations  Council  on 
Libya  The  Government  representatives  on  the 
Council  are  scheduled  to  meet  at  Geneva  beginning 
April  4, 1950.  Assisting  Mr.  Clark  as  adviser  will 
be  Marion  J.  Rice,  Foreign  Service  Staii  otticer, 
Department  of  State.  -,-r  .,    i  xt  x- 

The  Council,  provided  for  by  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  Resolution  289  of  November  21, 
1949,  was  established  to  aid  and  advise  the  United 
Nations  Commissioner  in  Libya  m  assisting  the 
people  of  Libya  to  formulate  a  constitution  and 
to  establish,  not  later  than  January  1,  1952,  an 
independent  government. 

The  Council  consists  of  one  representative  each 
from  Egypt,  France,  Italy,  Pakistan,  the  United 
Kino-dom,  and  the  United  States;  one  representa- 
tive of  the  people  from  each  of  the  tliree  regions 
(Cyrenaica,  Tripohtania,  and  the  Fezzan)  ot 
Libya;  and  one  representative  of  the  minorities 

"Vhe  General  Assembly  resolution  provides  that 
the  Administering  Powers,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Commissioner,  initiate  immediately  all  necessary 
steps  for  the  transfer  of  power  to  a  duly  consti- 
tuted independent  government ;  administer  the  ter- 
ritories for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  Libyan  unity  and  independence;  coop- 
erate in  the  formation  of  governmental  institu- 
tions; and  make  an  annual  report  to  the  General 
Assembly  on  the  steps  taken  to  implement  these 
recommendations.  . 

Under  article  23  of  the  treaty  of  peace  witli 
Italy,  signed  on  February  10, 1947,  Italy  renounced 
all  right  and  title  to  her  former  territorial  posses- 
sions in  Africa,  namely,  Libya,  Eritrea,  and  Italian 
Somaliland.  It  was  established  that  pendiiig  then- 
final  disposal— to  be  determined  jointly  by  France, 
UK  U.S.S.R.,  and  United  States  through  the 
Council  of  Foreign  Ministers— they  would  remain 
under  the  administrations  existing  when  the  treaty 
was  signed,  i.  e.,  French,  with  respect  to  the  Fezzan, 
and  the  United  Kingdom  with  respect  to  all  the 
other  territories  involved. 
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The  treaty  provided  further  that  deputies  of  the 
Foreign  Ministers  should  consider  the  problem 
and  make  appropriate  recommendations.    In  this 
connection,  the  deputies  established  a  4-power 
Commission  of  Investigation  which  was  sent  to 
Africa  in  November  1947  to  collect  necessary  data 
on  economic  and  social  conditions  and  to  determine 
the  views  of  local  inhabitants  on  their  future  status. 
The  findings  of  the  Commission,  together  with 
recommendations  of  the  deputies,  were  considered 
by  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  at  a  special 
session  at  Paris  in  September  1948.     Since  the 
Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  failed  to  reach  agree- 
ment at  that  time,  the  matter  was  referred,  m  ac- 
cordance with  annex  XI  to  the  treaty,  to  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly,  which  examined  the 
Italian  colony  question  during  the  second  part  ot 
the  third  regular  session  (Lake  Success,  April- 
May  1949 )  but  reached  no  definite  conclusion. 

The  matter  was  again  considered  at  the  fourth 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  (Lake  Success; 
September-December  1949),  when  the  resolution 
creating  the  Commissioner  and  the  Council  was 
appi'oved. 

Sixth  Session  U.N.  Social  Commission 

The  DeiDartment  of  State  announced  on  April 
3  the  United  States  delegation  to  the  sixth  session 
of  the  United  Nations  Social  Commission  which 
convened  at  Lake  Success  that  date  Arthur  J. 
Altmeyer  and  Jane  M.  Hoey,  United  States  repre- 
sentative and  alternate  representative,  respec- 
tively, on  the  Social  Commission,  will  attend  tlie 
meeting.  The  following  advisers  have  been  desig- 
nated to  assist  them: 
Roger  W   Grant.  Jr.,  Office  of  United  Nations  Economic 

and  Social  Affairs,  Department  of  State 
Louis  K.  Hyde,  Jr.,  United  States  Mission  to  the  United 

Doro^hv^Lallv,  Technical  Assistant  to  the  Commissioner 
for  Social  Security,  Federal  Security  Agency 
The  Social  Commission,  established  in  June 
1946,  is  one  of  the  nine  permanent  functional  com- 
missions of  the  United  Nations  Economic  and 
Social  Council.  It  advises  the  Council  on  mat- 
ters in  the  social  field  and  is  concerned  with  advi- 
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sory  services  to  povernmejits  in  social  welfare 
matters;  fuiiiily,  youth,  iiiul  child  welfare;  welfare 
of  special  frrouj)^  such  as  aiicil.  physically  haiuli- 
capped.  and  inii;rants;  social  aspects  of  housin<; 
and  town  and  country  planning:;  nud  prevention 
and  treatment  of  crime.  The  Commission's  mem- 
bership is  comprised  of  18  United  Nations  mem- 
ber governments. 

Among  the  topics  which  will  be  considered  at 
the  session  are :  migration,  advisorj'  social  welfare 
services;  social  rehabilitation  of  the  physically 
handicai)ped;  family,  youth,  and  child  welfare; 
prevention  of  crime  and  treatment  of  offenders; 
and  social  projects  which  can  be  provided  by  the 
United  Nations,  upon  request,  as  parts  of  the  pro- 
gram of  technical  assistance  for  economic 
development. 


Caribbean  Regional  Air  Navigation  (ICAO> 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  April  6 
that  the  following  delegation  will  represent  the 
United  States  Government  at  the  International 
Civil  Aviation  Organization  (Icao)  Second  Carib- 
bean Regional  Air  Navigation  Meeting  and  the 
IcAo  Special  Combined  Frequency  Assignment 
Planning  Meeting  of  the  Caribbean,  South  Ameri- 
can, and  South  Atlantic  regions,  which  are  to  be 
held  concurrently  beginning  April  11  at  Habana. 

Delegate  and  Chairman 

P.  DeForrest  McKeel,  Acting  Chief,  Interuational  Civil 
Aviation  Organization  Office,  Civil  Aeronautics  Ad- 
ministration, Department  of  Commerce 

Alternate  Delegates 

James  F.  Angler,  Airdromes  Air  Routes  and  Ground  Aids 
Specialist,  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce 

John  R.  Evans,  Assistant  Chief,  Aviation  Division,  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission 

Donald  C.  House,  Assistant  Chief,  International  Aviation 
Section,  United  States  Weather  Bureau,  Department 
of  Commerce 

Gordon  C.  Pearson,  Airways  Operations  Consultant,  Civil 
Aeronautics  Administration,  Department  of  Commerce 

Gilbert  V.  Tribbett,  Adviser,  International  Flight  Opera- 
tions Standards,  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration, 
Department  of  Commerce 

Commander  Clement  Vaughn,  Search  and  Rescue  Agency, 
United  States  Coast  Guard,  Department  of  the 
Treasury- 
Edward  A.  Westlake,  Acting  International  Civil  Aviation 
Organization,  Air  Traffic  Control  Regional  Represen- 
tative, Civil  Aeronautics  Administration,  Department 
of  Commerce 

Advisers 

E.  Thomas  Burnard,  Air  Transport  Association,  1107  ICth 
Street,  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

William  T.  Deason,  Air  Traffic  Control  Specialist,  Second 
Region,  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration,  84  Marietta 
Street  NAV.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Herbert  B.  Duckworth,  Flight  Operations  Specialist,  Bu- 
reau of  Safety  Regulations,  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
Department  of  Commerce 

John  Durkovic,  Aeronautical  Radio,  Inc.,  1108  16th  Street, 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


Lt.  Conidr.  Benjamin  F.  Eiigel,  Comnuinleatlons  Division, 
UnitiHl  States  Coast  Guard,  Department  of  the 
Treasury 

Lt.  M.  E.  Fox,  Department  of  the  Navy,  Department  of 
Defense 

Raymond  L.  Ilarrell,  Tele<Minitnunleations  AltaclK-,  Ameri- 
can Embassy,  Ual)ana,  Cuba 

Maj.  Grove  C.  Jnlinson,  Assistant  Chief,  International 
Civil  Aviation  Organization  Brancli,  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Division,  Plans  Directorate,  IId(itrs.,  MATS,  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force,  Department  of  Defense 

Allison  B.  Menliennick,  (^hief,  Overseas  Communications, 
Civil  .\eronautics  Administration,  Department  of 
Commerce 

Donald  Mitchell,  Chief,  Technical  Brancli,  Aviation  Divi- 
sion, Federal  C<imniuuications  Commission 

C.  A.  Petry,  Aeronautical  Radio,  Inc.,  1108  16lh  Street, 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Edmond  V.  Shores,  Aeronautical  Communications  Special- 
ist, Civil  Aeronautics  Administraticjn,  Department  of 
Commerce 

Wilmer  L.  Thompson,  Official  in  Charge,  Weather  Bureau 
Airport  Station,  Box  840,  Miami  48,  Fla. 

Secretary 

John  Frazer,  Jr.,  Technical  Branch,  Division  of  Interna- 
tional Conferences,  Department  of  State 

The  forthcoming  Air  Navigation  Meeting  will 
review  the  progress  made  by  the  countries  of  the 
IcAO  Caribbean  region  in  carrying  out  recommen- 
dations made  by  the  First  Caribbean  Regional  Air 
Navigation  Meeting,  held  at  Washington,  August 
26-September  13,  1946,  with  respect  to  air-traffic 
control;  aviation  communications;  aviation  mete- 
orology; search  and  rescue;  and  aerodi'omes,  air 
routes,  and  ground  aids.  It  is  expected  that  studies 
of  recent  developments  in  these  technical  fields 
of  aviation  activity,  as  well  as  of  scheduled  and 
nonscheduled  aviation  operations  in  the  Caribbean 
region,  will  lead  to  the  revision  and  elaboration 
of  the  regional  plan  formulated  at  the  194G  meet- 
ing, together  with  recommendations  regarding  the 
improvement  or  establishment  of  specihc  air  navi- 
gation facilities  and  procedures  in  order  to  increase 
the  efficiency  and  safety  of  civil  aviation  opera- 
tions in  the  region. 

The  Special  Frequency  Assignment  Planning 
Meeting  will  prepare  a  coordinated  plan  of  radio 
frequency  assigimients  to  aeronautical  stations 
serving  the  major  world  air  routes  traversing  the 
Icao  Caribbean,  South  American,  and  South  At- 
lantic regions;  a  coordinated  plan  of  radio  fre- 
quency assignments  to  aeronautical  stations 
serving  the  regional  and  domestic  air  routes  within 
the  three  regions;  and  a  plan  of  radio  frequency 
assignments  for  special  aeronautical  mobile  serv- 
ices, such  as  those  for  broadcasting  meteorological 
data  to  aircraft.  This  is  one  in  a  series  of  special 
regional  frequency  assignment  planning  meetings 
to  be  called  by  Icao  to  enable  the  countries  of  the 
various  Icao  regions  to  develop  radio  frequency 
assignment  plans  on  the  basis  of  the  Aeronautical 
Mobile  "R"  Service  Frequency  Allotment  Plan 
formulated  at  the  International  Telecommunica- 
tion Union  (Itu)  International  Administrative 
Aeronautical  Radio  Conference  held  at  Geneva, 
August  1-October  14,  1949. 
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The  United  States  in  the  United  Nations 


[April  8-14] 

Kashmir 

The  Security  Council,  on  April  12,  approved 
the  appointment  of  Sir  Owen  Dixon,  a  judge  of 
the  Australian  Supreme  Court,  as  United  Nations 
Kepresentative  in  Kashmir,  in  accordance  with 
the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Security  Council 
on  March  14,  1950.  The  vote  was  eight  to  none, 
with  India  and  Yugoslavia  abstaining.  The 
representative  of  India,  M.  Gopala  Menon,  ab- 
stained because  India  is  a  party  to  the  Kashmir 
dispute  and,  therefore,  should  not  participate  m 
the  voting. 

The  President  of  the  Council,  Mahmoud  Bey 
Fawzi  (Egypt),  appealed  to  the  Security  Coun- 
cil, particularly  to  its  permanent  members,  to  re- 
double their  efforts  to  reach  agreement  instead  of 
perpetuating  disagreement.  He  asserted  that  ob- 
viously the  Council  had  so  far  failed  adequately 
to  fulfill  its  responsibilities  under  the  Charter 
with  respect  to  peace  and  security.  Although  some 
great  efforts  had  been  made  by  tlie  Security  Coun- 
cil and  other  United  Nations  organs,  the  President 
noted  that  such  efforts  had  been  too  often  stale- 
mated especially  by  the  lack  of  agi-eement  "be- 
tween permanent  members." 

Social  Commission 

The  Social  Commission,  in  the  second  week  of  its 
sixth  session,  was  primarily  concerned  with  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  United  Nations  program  of  social 
welfare  services.     More  than  3  years  ago  certain 
advisory  functions  formerly  carried  on  by  Unrra 
were  transferred  to  the  United  Nations.     Before 
the  Commission  was  a  progress  report  of  the  Sec- 
retary-General summarizing  these  services,  which 
include  providing  experienced  social  welfare  ex- 
perts to  countries  needing  assistance,  granting  fel- 
lowships to  government-sponsored  social  welfare 
officials,  holding  regional  seminars  for  exchanging 
information  and  techniques,  and  demonstration  of 
new  technical  methods  such  as  those  used  in  the 
rehabilitation  of  physically  handicapped  persons. 
The  Secretary-General  also  submitted  to  the 
Commission  recommendations  concerning  future 
programs.     He  suggested  methods  for  evaluating 
a  country's  needs  and  appraisal  of  the  services 
rendered,  the  use  of  comprehensive  demonstration 
teams,  and  the  expansion  of  the  present  fellow- 
ship program  for  scholarship  grants. 
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The  Commission  next  turned  to  a  review  of 
the  terms  of  the  General  Assembly  resolution 
under  which  Unrra's  functions  were  transferred 
to  the  United  Nations  in  1916;  the  General  As- 
sembly in  1949  authorized  the  Secretary-General 
to  place  those  functions  on  a  continuing,  instead 
of  a  year-to-year,  basis.  . 

The  United  States  representative,  Arthur  J. 
\ltmever,  pointed  out  that  the  original  resolu- 
tion w^as  designed  to  meet  temporary  emergency 
needs  and  that  the  Commission  had  been  instructed 
to  prepare  a  revised  resolution  broadening  the 
activities  on  a  continuing  basis.  A  revised  reso- 
lution was  unanimously  adopted  on  April  14, 
too-ether  with  a  recommendation  to  the  l^conomic 
and  Social  Council  that  it  be  submitted  to  the 
General  Assembly. 

Transport  and  Communications 
Commission 

The  Transport  and  Communications  Commis- 
sion concluded  its  fourth  session  on  April  4. 
After  considering  the  question  of  obtaining  com- 
parable transport  statistics,  the  Commission 
approved  a  draft  resolution  recommending  that 
statistics  on  transport  by  rail,  road,  sea,  inland 
waterwavs,  and  civil  aviation  be  compiled  by  each 
country  in  which  such  traffic  exists. 

llso  approved  was  an  amended  United  States 
draft  resolution  on  the  question  of  implementing 
the  decision  of  the  Atlantic  City  Telecommunica- 
tion Conference  of  1917  on  the  need  for  arriving 
at  an  orderly  arrangement  of  radio  Irequencies 
throuo-h  the  convening  of  an  Extraordinary  Kadio 
Conference,  which  has  been  called  by  the  inter- 
national Telecommunication  Union  for  Septem- 
ber 1,  1950.  The  resolution  states  that  communi- 
cations by  radio  may  become  '4iopelessly 
disrupted"  through  interference  if  the  Conference 
is  not  successful,  and,  therefore,  it  directs  the 
Secretarv-General  to  request  member  governments 
to  f^ive  the  matter  the  most  careful  consideration 
to    insure    the    successful    conclusion    ot    the 

Conference.  ,         ,  ■        •■ 

The  Commission  also  adopted  a  series  of  reso- 
lutions on  barriers  to  international  transport  ot 
o-oods,  coordination  of  inland  transport,  ratihca- 
fion  of  the  Convention  on  the  Intergovernmental 
Maritime  ConsuUative  Organization,  the  applica- 
tion of  certain  nongovernmental  organizations  tor 
consultative  status,  international  road  transport, 
and  a  unified  system  of  road  signs  and  signals. 
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The  Work  of  the  Department  of  State 

in  Carrying  Out  the  President's  Loyalty  Program 


Statement  by  Brig.  Gen.  Conrad  E.  Snow,  Res.^ 


Mr.  Chairman  :  The  Loyalty  Security  Board  of 
the  Department  of  State,  of  which  I  am  chairman, 
is  the  organ  of  the  Department  to  which  are  re- 
ferred all  reports  from  the  FBI  of  full  field  inves- 
tigations of  Department  employees  for  determina- 
tion as  to  loyalty  and  security  risk.  Its  decisions 
are  post-audited  hj  the  Loyalty  Review  Board 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  of  which  Seth  W. 
Ricliardson  is  chairman,  and,  to  that  Review 
Board,  go  appeals  from  adverse  decisions  of  the 
Loyalty  Security  Board.  Both  Boards  are  part 
of  the  President's  Loyalty  Program,  initiated  on 
March  21,  1947,  by  Executive  Order  9835. 

Executive  Order  9835 

The  purpose  of  Executive  Order  9835  was  stated 
to  be:  to  assure  (a)  that  persons  employed  in  the 
Federal  service  are  of  complete  and  unswerving 
loj-alty  to  the  United  States;  (b)  that  the  United 
States  afford  maximum  protection  against  infiltra- 
tion of  disloj-al  persons  into  the  ranks  of  its  em- 
ployees; and,  at  the  same  time,  (c)  that  there  be 
given  equal  protection  to  the  loyal  emjjloyees  of 
the  United  States  from  unfounded  accusations  of 
disloyalty. 

The  Executive  order  itself  stated  the  standard 
for  the  removal  from  employment  of  an  employee 
on  grounds  relating  to  loyalty,  which  must  be 
applied  by  both  Boards.  It  is  "that,  on  all  the 
evidence,  reasonable  grounds  exist  for  belief  that 
the  person  involved  is  disloyal  to  the  Government 
of  the  United  States."  The  Executive  order  sets 
forth  various  activities  and  associations,  which, 
if  present,  may  be  considered  in  connection  with 
the  determination  of  disloyalty.    They  are: 

(a)  Sabotage  or  espionage, — or  knowingly  asso- 
ciating with  spies  or  saboteurs; 

'  Made  before  a  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  on  Apr.  i5,  lO.'JO,  and  released  to  the 
press  on  the  same  date. 


(b)  Treason  or  sedition, — or  advocacy  thereof; 

(c)  Advocacy  of  revolution,  or  of  force  or  vio- 
lence to  alter  the  constitutional  form  of  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States; 

(d)  Intentional  unauthorized  disclosure  of 
documents  or  information  of  a  confidential  or  non- 
public character  obtained  as  a  result  of  employ- 
ment by  the  Government  of  the  United  States; 

(e)  Performance  of  duties,  or  otherwise  acting, 
so  as  to  sei-ve  the  interests  of  another  government 
in  prefei'ence  to  the  interests  of  the  United  States; 

(f)  Membership  in,  afliliation  with,  or  sym- 
pathetic association  with,  any  organization  or 
group  of  persons,  which  has  been  designated  by 
the  Attorney  General  as  totalitarian.  Fascist,  Com- 
munist, or  subversive,  or  as  having  adopted  a 
policy  of  advocating  or  approving  violence,  either 
to  deny  to  other  persons  their  rights  under  the 
Constitution,  or  to  seek  to  alter  the  form  of  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States. 

Some  of  these  activities,  were  we  to  find  them, 
would  by  their  very  definition  necessarily  involve 
disloyalty  to  the  United  States,— as  to  wit,  espio- 
nage, treason,  sedition,  revolution.  Some  of  the 
associations,  on  the  otlier  hand,  are  only  evidence 
on  the  issue  of  disloyalty.  Tlie  President,  for  in- 
stance, in  a  statement  to  the  press  of  November 
14,  1947,  said  Avith  reference  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's list:  "iSIembership  in  an  organization  is 
simply  one  piece  of  evidence  which  may  or  may 
not  be  helpful  in  arriving  at  a  conclusion  as  to 
the  action  which  is  to  be  taken  in  a  particular 
case."  This  was  reaflirmed  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, who  added  that  "Guilt  by  association  has 
never  been  one  of  the  principles  of  American 
jurisprudence." 

Membership  in  Communist  Party 

What  the  President  said,  however,  and  what  the 
Attorney  General  said,  is  not  ai)plicable  to  mem- 
bership "in  the  Communist  Party.    Under  sec.  9A 
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of  the  Hatch  Act,  of  August  21, 1939,  it  is  unlawful 
for  any  Federal  employee  to  have  membership  m 
any  or"-anization  advocating  the  overthrow  of  the 
constitutional  form  of  Government  of  the  United 
States.  On  February  5,  19-13,  under  Executive 
Order  9300,-4  years  before  Executive  Order  9835, 
the  Department  of  Justice  disseminated  among 
Government  agencies  a  list  of  organizations  which 
were  subversive  under  the  terms  of  the  Hatch  Act. 
This  list  included  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
U.S.A.  This  was  reaffirmed  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral on  May  27, 1948.  Accordingly,  were  the  Loy- 
alty Security  Board  to  find  in  the  Department  of 
State  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party,  his  mem- 
bership would  not  be  merely  evidence  of  dis- 
loyalty ;  the  dismissal  of  that  employee  would  be 
mandatory. 

Acting  under  Executive  Order  9835.  after  ap- 
propriafe  investigation,  the  Attorney  General,  on 
November  24,  1947,  transmitted  to  the  Loyalty 
Review  Board,  a  list  of  organizations  which  was 
disseminated  to  the  Department  on  December  4, 
1947    An  additional  list  was  disseminated  on  May 
28, 1948;  and  on  September  21, 1948,  the  Attorney 
General  furnished  a  consolidated  list  which  con- 
tained the  names  of  all  the  organizations  previ- 
ously designated  and  segregated  into  categories  as 
totalitarian.  Fascist,  Communist,  subversive,  advo- 
cating force  or  violence  to  deny  others  their  con- 
stitutional rights,  or  seeking  to  alter  the  forni  of 
Government  of  the  United  States  by  unconstitu- 
tional means.    These  lists  include  all  the  so-called 
"front  organizations,"  generally  designed  to  trap 
the  unwary  liberal-minded  individual  and  not  all, 
by  any  means,  either  infiltrated  or  controlled  by 
Communists  from  the  outset  of  their  existence.    I 
mention  this  particularly  because  in  considering 
membership  in.  affiliation  with,  or  sympathetic 
association  with  such  organizations,  the  Boards 
have  to  take  judicial  notice  of  the  fact  that  the 
characterization  of  these  organizations  by  the  At- 
torney General  was  first  publicized  to  the  em- 
ployees  of   the   Department,   in   some   cases   on 
November  24, 1947,  in  other  cases  on  May  28, 1948. 
Membership  or  other  association  with  these  organi- 
zations in  the  late  30's  and  early  40's  has,  there- 
fore, to  be  considered  with  some  circumspection  as 
evidence  of  disloyalty  or  of  security  risk. 

McCarran  Rider 

The  problem  of  the  State  Department  in  imple- 
menting the  President's  Loyalty  Program  was 
facilitated  by  the  fact  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
has  been  granted  by  Congress,  in  the  so-called 
McCarran  Rider  of  the  79th  Congress,  and  repeat- 
edly in  subsequent  appropriation  acts,  the  power 
in  'his  absolute  discretion  to  terminate  employ- 
ment whenever  he  shall  deem  such  termination 
necessary  or  advisable  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States.  This  power  of  summary  dismissal  is  the 
basis  of  the  right  of  the  Secretary  to  dismiss  on 
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account  of  security  risk,  without  having  to  resort 
to  a  determination,  that  on  all  the  evidence  reason- 
able grounds  exist  for  belief  that  the  employee  is 
disloyal. 

Acting  in  accordance  with  this  power  oi  sum- 
mary dismissal,  and  5  months  before  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Loyalty  Review  Board,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  General  Marshall,  on  July  9,  1947,  ap- 
pointed a  Personnel  Security  Board,  of  which  I 
was  appointed  chairman,  and  Maynard  Barnes 
and  Darrell  St.  Claire  members.  Both  of  the  latter 
two  have  since  left  the  Department  but  only  after 
a  considerable  service  on  the  Board.  The  Secre- 
tary also  designated  four  categories  of  employees 
as  security  risks :  to  wit — 

(a)  A  person  engaging  in,  supporting,  or  advo- 
cating treason,  subversion,  or  sedition,  or  who  is 
a  member  of,  affiliated  with  or  in  sympathetic  as- 
sociation with  the  Communist,  Nazi,  or  Fascist 
Party,  or  of  any  party  which  seeks  to  alter  the 
form  of  Government  of  the  United  States  by  un- 
constitutional means, — or  a  person  who  consist- 
ently believes  in  or  supports  the  ideologies  and 
policies  of  such  a  party. 

(b)  A  person  who  is  engaged  in  espionage,  or 
who  is  acting  directly  or  indirectly  under  the  in- 
structions of  a  foreign  goveriunent,  or  who  delib- 
erately performs  his  duties  or  otherwise  acts  to 
serve  the  interest  of  another  government  in  pref- 
erence to  the  interests  of  the  United  States. 

(c)  A  person  who  has  knowingly  divulged  clas- 
sified information  without  authority  and  with  the 
knowledge  or  belief  that  it  will  be  transmitted  to 
agents  of  a  foreign  government  or  who  is  so  con- 
sistently irresponsible  in  the  handling  of  classified 
information  as  to  compel  the  conclusion  of  extreme 
lack  of  care  or  judgment. 

(d)  A  person  who  has  habitual  or  close  associa- 
tion with  persons  known  or  believed  to  be  in  catjj- 
o-ories  (a)  or  (b)  to  an  extent  which  would  justify 
the  conclusions  that  he  might,  through  such  asso- 
ciation, divulge  such  classified  information  without 
authority. 

Standards  for  Loyalty  Program 

Under  these  security  principles  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  adopted  in  1947,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  Personnel  Security  Board  had  to  apply  a  stand- 
ard much  stricter  than  that  prescribed  for  the  Loy- 
alty Program.  Not  only  Communists  were  pre- 
scribed as  security  risks,  or  persons  affiliated  with, 
or  in  sympathetic  association  with  the  Communist 
Party,"or  who  consistently  believed  in  or  supported 
the  ideologies  and  policies  of  the  Communist 
Party,  but  even  persons  who  had  habitual  or  close 
association  with  such  persons,  so  as  to  justify  the 
conclusion  that  thov  mig'ht  voluntarily  or  invol- 
untarily divulge  classified  information  without 

authority.  . 

The  President's  Loyalty  Program  was  put  into 
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effoct  on  Deconibor  17. 1047,  by  tlie  issuance  b}'  the 
Loyalty  Iteview  Board,  under  iSeth  W.  Ivichaidson 
as  cliairnian,  of  five  directives,  one  requiring  the 
establishment  of  Depai'tniental  Lo_valty  Boards, 
and  four  reguhitino:  the  initial  consideration  of 
loj'alty  cases  by  such  Boards,  the  manner  of  con- 
ducting liearings,  and  the  determinations  by  the 
Boards  and  the  matter  of  appeals  from  their  deci- 
sions. The  State  Department  promptly  followed 
suit,  by  adopting  the  Loyalty  btandards  of  Exec- 
utive Order  l)S35,  and  transforming  the  Personnel 
Security  Board,  with  the  same  membership,  into 
the  Loyalty  Security  Board,  with  the  functions  of 
applying  both  the  loyalty  standards  of  the  Execu- 
tive order  and  the  security  principles  of  the  De- 
partment of  State.  These  are  the  standards  that 
have  a])plied  ever  since  and  apply  today. 

The  Loyalty  Security  Board  is  not  an  investiga- 
tory body.  It  performs  a  judicial  function,  and 
the  basis  for  action  on  its  part  is  always  a  report 
from  the  FBI.  The  FBI,  in  its  name  check  of  all 
the  employees  of  the  State  Department,  has  found 
itself  in  possession  of  certain  derogatory  informa- 
tion regarding  an  employee  and  has,  consequently, 
conducted  a  full  field  investigation  and  submitted 
its  report  to  the  Department.  The  report  is  ex- 
ceedingly complete  in  most  cases, — it  covers  the  life 
lustory  of  the  employee,  from  his  college  days  and 
in  some  cases  high  school  days  to  the  present. 
Everyone  who  remembers  the  employee,  and  many 
who  don't,  has  been  contacted, — neighbors,  teach- 
ers, friends,  enemies,  and  associates.  Everything 
they  say  is  put  down — whether  it  bears  on  loyalty 
or  security.  Most  of  the  information  is  imparted 
to  the  FBI  agent  in  confidence,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  witnesses  refuse  to  sign  statements  or 
to  appear  before  a  loyalty  board.  Many  of  the 
witnesses  are  anonymous  to  the  Board,  and  are 
designated  in  the  report  simply  by  letters  and 
numbers,  with  some  suggestion  either  that  their 
reliability  is  unknown,  or  that  they  have  hitherto 
been  found  to  be  reliable.  The  good  is  reported 
as  fully  as  the  bad.  The  report,  of  course,  partic- 
ularly in  the  field  of  association  with  other  persons, 
contains  derogatory  information  regarding  these 
other  persons,  with  supporting  testimony.  The 
reports  are  completely  objective, — they  make  no 
attempt  to  evaluate  the  information,  derogatory 
or  otherwise,  and  draw  no  conclusions  on  the  evi- 
dence. 

These  FBI  reports  are  submitted  to  the  Loyalty 
Security  Board  in  triplicate  and  are  at  once  passed 
to  a  panel  of  .3  out  of  the  9  members  of  the  Board 
selected  by  the  legal  officer  of  the  Board  on  the 
basis  of  availability.  Each  member  of  the  panel 
reads  the  report  by  himself  and  makes  up  his  own 
mind  as  to  the  action  indicated.  Then,  a  meeting 
of  the  panel  is  held,  and,  under  the  regulations  of 
the  Loj'alty  Review  Board,  the  Board  may  come 
to  any  one  of  four  conclusions : 

(a)  it  may  conclude  that  in  some  respect  the 


FBI  report  is  incomplete  and  refer  the  report  back 
to  tlu'  FBI  for  further  investigation; 

(b)  it  may  direct  a  written  interrogatory  to  the 
employee  but  may  not  question  him  otlierwise; 

(c)  it  may  maKe  a  finding  clearly  favorable  to 
the  employee;  l)ecause  of  the  full  nature  of  the 
FBI  reports  this  is  possible  in  a  large  proportion 
of  the  cases ; 

(d)  it  may  propose  removal  action,  which  is 
done  by  a  notice  to  the  employee -in  writing  stating 
the  charges  in  factual  detail.  The  employee,  either 
in  writing  or  orally,  is  informed  of  the  names  of 
all  organizations  with  which  he  is  accused  of  hav- 
ing been  connected  and  of  all  persons  with  whom 
he  is  charged  with  associating. 

In  case  the  panel  decides  to  make  charges  of 
disloyalty  or  of  security  risk,  the  employee  is 
entitled  to  reply  in  writing  or  to  have  an  admin- 
istrative hearing,  at  which  he  may  appear  per- 
sonally, be  represented  by  counsel  of  his  own 
choosing,  and  present  evidence.  If  a  hearing  is 
required,  no  one  is  present  besides  the  Board,  its 
legal  officer,  the  stenographer,  the  employee,  his 
counsel,  and  the  witness  who  is  testifying.  A  com- 
plete transcript  is  made  of  the  hearing  and  is 
added  to  the  file  in  the  case.  The  Board  is  required 
and  makes  every  effort  to  conduct  the  hearing  with 
fairness,  impartiality,  and  cooperativeness.  It  is 
an  administrative  hearing,  not  a  prosecution. 

After  the  hearing,  the  jianel  meets  in  executive 
session  to  decide  the  case.  The  regulations  require 
that,  in  its  determination,  it  shall  state  merely  the 
action  taken,  which  may  be  either:  (a)  to  clear 
the  employee,  (b)  that  on  all  the  evidence,  reason- 
able grounds  exist  for  belief  that  the  person  is 
disloyal,  or  (c)  to  recommend  dismissal  as  a  se- 
curity risk.  If  the  decision  is  adverse,  the  em- 
ployee has  an  appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  State  or 
to  a  person  designated  by  him.  The  Board  has 
never  been  reversed  on  appeal.  Every  decision  of 
the  Board  goes  to  Mr.  Peurifoy,  Deputy  Under 
Secretary  for  Administration,  for  further  action. 
The  Administrative  Office  has  never  failed  to  ex- 
ecute an  adverse  decision  of  the  Board. 


Civil  Service  Review 

Every  loyalty  determination  by  a  panel  of  the 
Board  goes  from  the  Administrative  Office  to  the 
Loyalty  Review  Board  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission for  post-audit.  The  Review  Board  per- 
mits itself  any  one  of  four  actions : 

(a)  It  may  affirm  the  determination  of  the 
Loyalty  Security  Board. 

(b)  In  case  the  Loyalty  Security  Board  has 
decided  the  case  without  preferring  charges,  it 
may  remand  the  case  for  charges  and  a  hearing. 

(c)  In  case  the  Loyalty  Security  Board  has 
decided  the  case  without  interrogation,  it  may  re- 
mand the  case  for  an  interrogatory. 

(d)  It  may  hold  a  hearing  itself  and  either  af- 
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fii-m  or  reverse  the  decision  of  the  Loyalty  Security 
Board. 

Since  1947,  as  of  March  1,  1950,  the  Loyalty  Se- 
curity Board  of  tlie  State  Department  has  deter- 
mined 246  loyalty  cases ;  199  of  the  cases  have  been 
post-audited  by  the  Loyalty  Review  Board.  Out 
of  the  199  cases  post-audited,  three  cases  have  been 
remanded  for  an  interrogatory,  one  case  has  been 
remanded  for  a  hearing,  and  no  cases  have  been 
reversed.  The  Board  has  held  30  loyalty  hearings. 
Of  the  246  loyalty  cases,  it  has  found  two  employ- 
ees to  be  security  risks ;  and  five  have  resigned  with 
charges  pending. 

I  have  served  continuously  as  chairman  of  the 


Board  and  have  participated  as  a  member  of  the 
panel  in  85  percent  of  the  cases.  I  have  sat  on 
most  of  the  hearings.  I  have  tried  to  give  every 
case  my  most  careful  and  judicial  consideration;  I 
am  sure  that  the  other  members  of  the  Board  have 
done  likewise.  If  there  are  any  Communists  in 
the  State  Department,  the  Loyalty  Security  Board 
is  uninformed  of  their  existence. 

It  would  not  be  appropriate  for  me  to  discuss 
the  individual  cases  mentioned  by  Senator  Mc- 
Carthy in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  President  has 
committed  the  entire  list  to  the  Loyalty  Review 
Board  for  a  re-review.  Any  discussion  by  me  or 
by  my  Board  of  individual  cases  would  presume 
on  this  function  of  the  Loyalty  Review  Board. 


The  President  Refuses  To  Disclose  Confidenitial  Loyalty  Files 

[Released  to  the  press  iy  the  White  Souse  April  S] 


The  President  today  sent  the  following  letter  to  Sena- 
tor Millard  E.  Tydings,  Chairman,  Siihcommittee  on  Loy- 
alty of  State  Department  Employees,  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

Dear  Senator  Tydings  :  The  Secretary  of  State, 
the  Attorney  General,  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  have  referred  to  me  the 
matter  of  the  subpoenas  which  have  been  served  on 
them,  directing  them  to  appear  on  April  4,  1950, 
before  the  Subcommittee  established  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate,  pursu- 
ant to  S.  Res.  231,  81st  Congress,  and  to  produce 
various  documents  and  papers  relating  to  a  number 
of  persons  whose  names  appear  on  a  confidential 
list  attached  to  each  subpoena. 

In  my  letter  to  you  of  March  28,  1950.  I  stated 
the  reasons  why  the  confidential  loyalty  files  of 
Government  employees  should  not  be  produced.  I 
should  like  at  this  time  to  restate  those  reasons 
brieflj'. 

The  disclosure  of  these  files  would  seriously 
prejudice  the  future  effectiveness  and  usefulness  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  as  an  investi- 
gative agency ;  the  embarrassment,  and  even  dan- 
ger, to  those  who  have  given  confidential  informa- 
tion cannot  be  overemphasized.  Disclosure  Avould 
not  only  deprive  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation and  other  investigative  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  availability  of  those  confidential 
informants  in  tlie  future,  jjut  would  also  gravely 
impair  their  ability  to  gathei-  confidential  informa- 
tion from  other  sources  as  well. 

The  employee  loyalty  program  depends  upon 
the  investigative  services  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation.     The  disclosure  of  the  files  would, 


therefore,  result  in  serious  harm  to  that  program. 
Such  disclosure,  instead  of  helping  to  keep  disloyal 
people  out  of  the  Government  service,  would  im- 
pair the  very  effective  means  we  now  have  for 
accomplishing  that  purpose. 

The  investigative  files  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  do  not  contain  proven  information 
alone.  They  include  any  unverified  charges  and 
allegations,  leads  and  suspicions.  Disclosure  of 
the  files  would,  therefore,  result  in  serious  injustice 
to,  and  damage  to  the  reputations  of,  many  inno- 
cent persons. 

The  reasons  wliy  disclosure  of  the  files  would  be 
contrary  to  the  public  interest  were  more  fully 
stated  by  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation when  he  testified  before  your  Subcom- 
mittee on  March  27,  1950.  The  Attorney  General 
at  the  same  time  not  only  fully  stated  the  reasons 
of  public  policy  which  compel  the  maintenance  of 
the  confidential  nature  of  the  files,  but  also  dis- 
cussed the  Constitutional  precedents  which  sup- 
port without  any  question  my  authority  to  take  the 
position  I  have  in  this  matter. 

The  authority  of  the  President  in  this  regard 
has  been  recognized  since  the  beginnings  of  our 
Government.  Our  first  President  and  his  Cabinet, 
in  considering  the  first  request  made  by  a  House  of 
Congress  for  Executive  papers,  concluded  that 
while  the  Congress  might  call  for  papers  generally, 
the  Executive  ought  to  comnnuiicate  only  such  pa- 
]">ers  as  the  public  good  would  ])ermit.  and  ought 
to  refuse  those  the  disclosure  of  M-hich  would  be 
contrary  to  the  public  interest. 

No  President  has  ever  comjilied  with  an  order  of 
the  Legislative  Branch  directing  the  Executive 
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Branch  to  produce  confidential  documents,  the 
disclosures  of  which  was  consiilered  hy  the  Presi- 
dent to  be  contrary  to  the  public  interest.  Tlie 
Presidents  who  have  had  to  meet  that  issue  are 
numerous,  and  they  have  uniformly  rejected  such 
encroacliments  on  the  Constitutional  power  of  the 
President.  George  Washington,  James  Monroe, 
Andrew  Jackson,  and  Grover  Cleveland  are  only 
a  few  of  the  Presidents  who  have  followed  this 
course.  In  our  own  lifetime,  William  Howard 
Taft,  in  his  book  "The  Chief  Magistrate,"  allirmed 
his  faith  in  the  Constitutional  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent on  this  issue.  And  also  within  this  century, 
Attorneys  General  serving  in  the  Cabinets  of  Pres- 
idents Tlieodore  Roosevelt,  Taft,  Wilson,  Coolidge 
and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  have  restated  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Executive  Branch  to  maintain 
the  integi'i'ty  of  confidential  information  when  its 
disclosure  would  be  contrary  to  the  public  interest. 
I  would  be  derelict  in  my  duty  if  I  failed  to  do  so. 

I  have  felt  obliged,  therefore,  to  direct  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  the  Attorney  General  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  not  to 
comply  with  your  subpoenas. 

As  I  have  already  informed  you,  I  wish  to  coop- 
erate with  j'our  Subcommittee  in  every  reasonable 
way,  and  for  that  reason  I  have  asked  the  biparti- 
san Loyalty  Review  Board  to  make  an  independ- 
ent review  of  the  loyalty  cases  before  your 
Subcommittee. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Harry  S.  Truman 


Ambassador  Jessup  Answers 
McCarthy's  Charge  on  Field's 
Donations  to  Learned  Society 

Statement  hy  Philip  C.  Jessup  ^ 
[Released  to  the  press  April  3] 

I  believe  a  comment  is  appropriate  on  Senator 
McCarthy's  latest  insinuations  that  the  American 
Council  of  tlie  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations,  in  ac- 
cepting donations  from  Frederick  Vanderbilt 
Field,  had  shown  that  it  was  being  paid  to  peddle 
the  Communist  Party  line. 

But  first,  it  is  again  necessary  to  correct  a  mis- 
statement of  fact  by  Senator  McCarthy.  Senator 
McCarthy  said  tliat  the  American  Council  of  the 
Institute  of  Pacific  Relations  "was  largely  con- 
trolled by  Mr.  Jessup."  Actually,  during  the  years 
in  which  these  donations  were  made,  1942  and  1943, 
I  had  ceased  to  be  chairman  of  the  American 
Council  of  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations.    I 


was  still  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  which 
had  about  ;■")()  members. 

At  tliat  time.  Dr.  Robert  Gordon  Sproul,  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  California,  was  chair- 
man of  the  American  Council  of  the  Institute  of 
Pacific  Relations;  Francis  Harmon  was  treasurer; 
and  AVilliani  R.  Herod,  now  president  of  the  Inter- 
national General  Electric  Company,  was  chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee.  During  that  period, 
Juan  Trippe,  i)residentof  Pan  American  Airways, 
and  Henry  Luce  of  Ti?ne  and  Life  were  sponsors 
of  a  drive  for  funds  on  behalf  of  the  American 
Council  of  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations. 
Surely  these  gentlemen  would  never  have  accci)ted 
payments  from  Mr.  Field  or  anyone  else  for  "sell- 
ing the  Communist  Party  Line."  Neitlier  would 
I  if  I  had  been  in  control. 

Tliese  contributions,  according  to  Senator  Mc- 
Carthys own  figures,  total  only  $3,.'500  as  com- 
pared with  total  expenses  for  the  2-year  period  of 
approxmiately  $200,000.  About  half  of  the 
amount  was  met  by  contributions  from  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation  and  Carnegie  Corporation. 
Generous  donations  by  large  industrial  concerns 
made  up  a  large  portion  of  the  remainder. 


Ambassador  Steinhardt  Killed 
in  Plane  Crash  in  Canada 

Statement  by  Secretary  Acheson 
[Released  to  the  press  March  28] 

I  was  deeply  shocked  and  saddened  to  hear  of 
the  death  this  morning  of  the  Honorable  Laurence 
A.  Steinhardt,  the  United  States  Ambassador  to 
Canada,  in  a  plane  crash  near  Ottawa.^ 

Mr.  Steinhardt  served  witli  distinction  at  a 
number  of  important  diplomatic  posts  since  1933, 
and,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  ably  representing 
the  United  States  in  Canada.  His  devotion  to 
duty  and  his  keen  intelligence  enabled  him  to  make 
a  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  conduct  of  our 
foreign  relations  in  the  critical  years  during  which 
he  served  his  country.  In  his  last  assignment,  he 
worked  conscientiously  for  the  maintenance  and 
strengthening  of  the  bonds  of  friendship  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Throughout  our  association,  I  had  a  profound 
admiration  for  his  sincerity  and  his  integrity.  I 
know  that  my  sorrow  in  his  untimely  death  is 
shared  by  his  many  friends  both  in  this  country 
and  abi-oad  who  recognized  and  appreciated  his 
ability. 


'  Made  in  response  to  a  telejrram  dated  Apr.  1,  1950, 
from  Senator  .Joseph  McCarthy  to  Secretary  Acheson. 


'  For  texts  of  condolences  from  L.  f.  St.  Laurent, 
Canadian  Prime  Minister,  to  the  President  and  from 
H.  H.  Wrong,  Canadian  Ambassador  to  the  United  States, 
to  Secretary  Aclieson,  see  Department  of  State  pre.ss  re^ 
leases  201  ami  292,  Mar.  28,  lOfjO,  respectively. 
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Report  to  the  American  People  on  the  Far  East 


hy  Avibassador  Philip  C.  Jessup  * 


Last  December,  Secretary  Acheson  asked  me  to 
go  on  a  fact-finding  trip  to  the  Far  East.  I  left 
Washington  on  December  15  and  returned  exactly 
3  months  later,  on  March  15. 

Since  my  return,  I  have  reported  my  observa- 
tions to  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State. 
I  have  reported  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. Tonight,  I  want  to  report  to  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

It  was  quite  a  trip.  We  flew  more  than  26,000 
miles  over  Asia,  and  visited  14  Eastern  countries. 
In  each  of  these  countries,  I  consulted,  of  course, 
with  our  American  diplomatic  representatives,  as 
well  as  with  American  businessmen  and  mission- 
aries. I  also  talked  with  heads  of  states,  with 
Prime  Ministers,  with  politicians,  businessmen, 
educators,  and  other  leading  citizens  of  the  coun- 
tries themselves. 

Tonight,  I  want  to  give  you  some  of  the  out- 
standing facts  and  impressions  that  I  brought 
back  with  me. 

There  is  no  need  for  me  to  tell  you  that  what 
is  going  on  in  Asia  is  of  tremendous  importance 
to  the  United  States.  I  think  most  Americans 
realize  that.  I  think  they  realize  that  Asia  is 
important  not  only  because  Soviet  communism  is 
clearly  out  to  capture  and  colonize  the  continent. 
Asia  was  important  before  Soviet  communism  be- 
gan and  will  be  important  after  it  passes  from  the 
scene.  Nor  is  Asia  important  only  because  of  the 
vast  material  and  human  resources  that  Asia  pos- 
sesses. Asia  is  important  also  because  tremendous 
and  hopeful  things  are  happening  there;  because 
a  great  continent  and  great  peoples  are  anxious 
to  build  not  only  a  free  but  also  an  abundant  so- 
ciety. And  that  awakening  has  a  profound  mean- 
ing for  us,  since  we  live  by  those  same  ideas. 


'  An  address  made  over  the  American  Broadcasting 
Company  on  Apr.  13,  1950,  and  released  to  the  press  on 
the  same  date. 


Critical  Problems 

Let  me  describe  to  you  some  of  the  critical  prob- 
lems that  the  people  of  Asia  face.  One  of  the  most 
serious  is  the  problem  of  violence.  I  am  not 
speaking  now  of  China,  because,  unfortunately, 
I  was  not  able  to  travel  in  that  unhappy  country. 
But,  m  most  of  the  areas  I  visited,  there  is  a  very 
serious  problem  of  violence. 

You  cannot  go  around  these  countries  without 
realizing  that  you  are  in  a  war  situation.  In  many 
of  these  countries  there  is  fighting  going  on,  some- 
where, at  least  part  of  the  time.  You  can  feel 
the  effects  of  this  wherever  you  are,  and  you  can 
see  the  signs  of  it. 

In  Korea,  for  example,  the  boundary  on  the  38th 
parallel,  between  the  free  Republic  of  South 
Korea  and  the  part  still  under  Soviet  control,  is  a 
real  front  line.  There  is  constant  fighting  be- 
tween the  South  Korean  Army  and  bands  that 
infiltrate  the  country  from  the  North.  There 
are  very  real  battles,  involving  perhaps  one  or 
two  thousand  men. 

When  you  go  to  this  boundary,  as  I  did,  you 
go  very  well  protected.  You  see  troop  movements, 
fortifications,  and  prisoners  of  war.  And  you 
can  feel  the  tension. 

In  Indochina  you  are  obviously  in  a  war  situa- 
tion. There,  you  have  a  Communist  rebellion  led 
by  Moscow-trained  Ho-Chi  Minh  which  is  capi- 
talizing on  the  nationalist  anti-French  sentiment 
of  a  large  number  of  people.  He  has  set  up  what 
he  calls  a  government  in  the  North,  and  controls 
a  considerable  area  of  the  country,  although  he 
has  no  capital  and  no  regular  government.  You 
get  used  to  moving  around  among  soldiers,  and 
barbed  wire,  and  road  blocks.  You  travel  with 
an  escort  of  jeeps  filled  with  armed  guards,  along 
roads  lined  with  observation  towers  and  tanks. 
You  find  the  same  situation  in  Malaya.  Even  in 
Singapore,  where  there  are  no  signs  of  war,  you 
are  constantly  aware  of  the  guerrilla  fighting  that 
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is  going  on  in  the  back  country.  The  newspapers 
have  daily  casualty  lists. 

In  Burma,  there  is  actually  a  civil  war  going  on 
among  five  different  factions.  Fighting  is  con- 
tinuous on  a  number  of  fronts.  In  Rangoon,  the 
capital,  again  you  see  barbed  wire  entanglements 
and  machine  gun  emplacements. 

In  all  of  these  countries,  as  well  as  in  Indonesia 
and  tlie  Philippines,  the  government  of  the  coun- 
try is  fighting  armed,  organized  resistance.  This 
situation  forces  the  governments  to  divert  money, 
manpower,  and  energy  to  military  operations.  It 
is  holding  up  the  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment of  the  country.  It  is  seriously  interfering 
with  the  normal  daily  life  of  the  people.  That  is 
a  fundamental  fact  we  must  take  into  account  in 
our  relations  with  these  countries  and  our  policies 
toward  them. 

India-Pakistan  Talks 

The  several  disputes  between  India  and  Paki- 
stan have  created  another  critical  situation.  Here 
you  have  two  great  new  countries — new  in  terms 
of  their  independence — which  have  been  at  swords 
point  for  many  months.  Trade  between  them, 
trade  on  which  both  countries  depend  for  their 
very  existence,  is  practically  at  a  standstill.  More 
seriously,  tension  and  ill  will  led  in  recent  months 
to  communal  disturbances  in  the  Pakistan  pro- 
vince of  East  Bengal  and  the  Indian  province  of 
West  Bengal  which  seemed  to  be  leading  these  two 
countries  into  a  position  in  which  a  false  move 
on  either  side  might  have  led  to  war.  Fortu- 
nately, for  India  and  Pakistan,  and  for  the  peace 
of  Asia,  the  Prime  Ministers  of  these  two  coun- 
tries realized  that  the  trend  to  disaster  must  be 
reversed.  They  met  in  New  Delhi  last  week  and, 
as  has  since  been  announced,  they  reached  agree- 
ment on  a  charter  for  the  protection  of  minorities 
in  their  two  countries.  It  may  be  hoped  that  this 
achievement  of  high  statesmanship  will  mark 
the  beginning  of  a  new  era  of  improving  relations 
between  the  two  neighbors  of  the  subcontinent. 

Progress  has  also  been  made  in  another  major 
dispute  between  India  and  Pakistan.  Last  month 
the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations 
adopted  a  resolution  calling  upon  the  two  coun- 
tries to  demilitarize  the  princely  state  of  Jammu 
and  Kashmir  which  has  been  the  subject  of  dis- 

gute  between  them  for  over  2  years.  India  and 
'akistan  have  accepted  this  resolution,  and,  yes- 
terday, the  Security  Council  designated  Sir  Owen 
Dixon,  Justice  of  the  High  Court  of  Australia,  as 
the  United  Nations  representative  to  assist  the  two 
governments  in  giving  effect  to  the  resolution. 

In  the  dispute  between  India  and  Pakistan,  you 
have  had  a  growing  possibility  of  war  between 
two  countries.  In  Southeast  Asia,  you  have  the 
fact  of  internal  disorder.  These  are  two  different 
kinds  of  situations,  but,  in  both  cases,  there  is 
violence  and  fear  of  violence  which  is  preventing 
the  normal  development  of  these  countries. 


Weakness  of  Asian  Governments 

Now,  there  is  another  problem  that  was  brought 
home  to  me  on  my  fact-finding  expedition,  and 
that  is  the  problem  of  the  relative  weakness  of 
the  governments  of  most  of  the  countries  of  Asia. 
It  seems  to  me  important  to  have  a  sympathetic 
understanding  of  this  problem  so  that  we  know 
what  we  are  dealing  with. 

AVe  sometimes  forget  that  most  of  these  Asian 
countries  have  had  no  experience  and  very  little 
understanding  of  what  we  call  independent  demo- 
cratic government.  Some  of  them  are  learning. 
Some  are  making  great  progress. 

Remember,  there  are  seven  new  countries  in 
Asia  which  are  just  beginning  to  learn  to  govern 
themselves.  They  have  centuries  of  dependence 
behind  them.  Some  of  them  have  the  experience 
of  the  Japanese  police  state  rule  to  unlearn. 

In  evei'y  one  of  these  countries,  there  are  some 
experienced  and  responsible  leaders.  But  it  takes 
more  than  leaders  to  administer  a  government. 
And,  in  many  cases,  there  is  a  great  gap  between 
the  leaders  and  the  people — a  gap  that  needs  to  be 
filled  with  competent  administrators  who  under- 
stand how  a  government  works. 

In  everv  one  of  these  countries,  the  people  are 
very  sensitive.  They  don't  want  to  be  run  by 
somebody  else.  They  say,  "We  are  free.  We  will 
run  our  o\\'n  affairs."  They  are  anti-colonial. 
That  is  the  frame  of  mind  in  which  they  accept 
outside  assistance.  And  I  think  it  is  significant 
that,  for  example,  the  Indonesians  are  using  Dutch 
advisers,  and  that  the  Burmese  are  receiving  some 
assistance  from  the  Commonwealth.  But  na- 
tional pride  and  independence  are  the  most  im- 
portant factors  in  their  attitude.  We  have  to 
remember  this  if  we  are  to  help  these  people  build 
representative  and  responsible  governments. 

Pride  In  National  Cultures 

I  was  struck  almost  everywhere  by  the  way  in 
which  national  pride  showed  itself  in  terms  of 
education.  Even  in  the  middle  of  a  war  situation, 
you  find  these  people  building  new  schools  and 
colleges,  and  you  find  everywhere  more  students 
than  you  can  handle.  As  one  who  has  spent 
nearly  half  my  life  teaching  in  a  university,  this 
part  of  the  picture  had  a  special  personal  interest 
for  me. 

When  I  was  in  Hanoi,  in  Indochina,  I  attended 
the  opening  ceremony  of  the  new  College  of 
Letters  of  the  University  there.  This  new  col- 
lege is  the  only  one  in  which  all  subjects  are  taught 
in  the  native  language  of  "Viet  Nam.  This  was 
made  possible  by  the  agreement  with  the  French 
signed  last  December,  an  agreement  recognizing 
the  right  of  the  people  of  Viet  Nam  to  organize 
their  own  universities. 

The  Under  Secretary  of  Education  spoke  with 
great  pride  of  the  national  culture  of  Viet  Nam. 
But  he  told  the  students,  "You  will  learn  foreign 
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languages  and  literatures.  Our  people  have  be- 
gun to  enter  into  international  liie  and  will  need 
extensive  relations." 

He  also  made  a  little  speech  to  nie,  in  which  ho 
said :  "I  hope  when  you  are  back  in  your  country, 
you  will  not  forget  this  simple  ceremony.  I  also 
iiope  that  this  College  of  Letters  and  many  other 
schools  of  our  country  will  have  close  relations 
■with  the  schools  of  America  for  cultural  ex- 
changes." 

I  had  the  jirivilege  of  speaking  also  to  the  stu- 
dents and  faculties  of  the  Universities  at  Manila 
and  Seoul.  They  understand  and  respond  to 
references  to  our  great  university  tradition  of  aca- 
demic freedom  exercised  in  the  spirit  of  the  search 
for  truth. 

I  mention  these  examples  of  the  strong  urge 
among  these  newly  independent  people  to  learn, 
and  to  learn  in  their  own  way,  in  keeping  with 
their  national  pride,  but  linked  in  the  common 
bond  of  the  free  world's  devotion  to  the  spread  of 
knowledge.  So  when  it  comes  to  developmg  their 
resources  of  food  and  minerals,  when  it  comes  to 
establishing  their  governments  on  a  firm  basis,  it 
is  not  the  urge  or  even  in  many  cases  the  knowl- 
edge that  is  lacking.  It  is  the  necessary  concen- 
tration on  public  order,  on  putting  down  insurrec- 
tion or  civil  war,  or  preventing  invasion.  That 
is  their  main  problem  at  the  moment. 

Situations  for  Communist  Footholds 

You  may  have  noticed  that  I  have  not  talked 
so  far  in  terms  of  the  Communist  threat  in  Asia, 
and  for  a  good  reason.  Each  of  the  free  coun- 
tries of  Asia  has  its  own  special  problem  in  deal- 
ing with  conununism.  The  nature  of  the  threat 
varies,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  make  accurate 
generalizations  about  the  whole  area.  However, 
it  is  possible  to  identify  certain  weaknesses  on 
which  communism  thrives  and  to  see  also  the 
strong  points  which  offer  effective  resistance  to 
communism. 

The  existence  of  internal  disorder  and  the  in- 
experience of  governments  are  points  of  weakness. 
So  is  the  intense  poverty  of  the  people,  and 
their  gi'owing  sense  of  discontent  witli  their  con- 
ditions of  life.  To  offset  these,  you  have  the 
immense  strength  of  the  desire  for  independence, 
the  awakening  of  national  pride,  and  the  stub- 
born resistance  to  interference  from  outside. 

During  my  travels,  I  became  aware  of  two  other 
situations  which  offer  the  Communists  a  foothold 
in  these  free  countries.  One  is  the  presence  of  a 
common  frontier  with  Communist-controlled  ter- 
ritories. You  have  these  common  frontiers  in  In- 
dochina and  Burma,  and,  in  both  of  these  coun- 
tries, there  is  an  ever  present  fear  of  infiltration 
over  the  border,  as  well  as  the  threat  of  possible 
invasion.  You  have  the  same  situation  in  Korea, 
and,  as  I  have  said,  the  boundary  has  become  the 
I  front  line  in  an  actual  shooting  war. 

The  other  situation  which  might  offer  the  Com- 


munists a  foothold,  i)erhaps  in  a  few  places,  is  the 
existence  of  large  Cliinese  minorities  in  Southeast 
Asia.  These  minorities  have  existed  for  genera- 
tions. Most  of  them  are  respectable  hard-work- 
ing people,  laborers,  merchants  and  property 
owners.  The  Communist  domination  of  China 
puts  them  as  well  as  the  countries  of  their  adoption 
in  a  difllcult  position.  The  Communist  masters 
of  China  have  been  quick  to  take  advantage  of  this 
situation.  Their  propaganda  paints  a  glowing 
picture  of  the  benefits  whicli  they  allege  that  com- 
munism has  brought  to  China.  The  blackmail 
says  to  them :  "You  have  relatives  and  friends  in 
China.  If  you  want  them  to  live  and  prosper, 
join  your  local  Communist  movement  and  help 
to  spread  the  gospel — or  else." 

Action  Needed  Toward  Asia 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  these  problems  point 
to  several  kinds  of  action  which  we  need  to  take 
in  Asia.  One  kind  of  action  is  to  help  the  free 
people  of  Asia  and  their  governments  to  restore 
domestic  peace.  This  is  not  as  big  a  job  as  it  may 
sound.  What  they  need  is  not  large  amounts  of 
military  material,  but  key  bits  of  equipment,  such 
as  rifles  for  their  constabulary,  or  communications 
equipment,  radios,  jeeps,  or  small  boats  to  enable 
their  police  or  militia  to  move  about  in  time  to 
meet  the  kind  of  guerrilla  attacks  that  are  dis- 
rupting most  of  these  countries. 

Now,  the  other  kind  of  action — and  this  can  and 
must  go  on  at  the  same  time — is  to  help  these 
people  to  raise  their  standards  of  life.  One  direct 
and  effective  answer  to  their  poverty  is  in  our 
program  of  technical  cooperation,  which  is  now 
before  the  Congress,  the  program  which  the  Pres- 
ident listed  as  Point  4  in  his  inaugural  address. 

I  have  been  tremendously  struck  with  the  results 
of  this  kind  of  work,  as  it  was  carried  on  under  the 
ECA  in  China,  and  as  it  is  still  going  on  in  For- 
mosa. It  went  at  specific  things,  like  the  control 
of  cattle  diseases  and  pests,  like  the  use  of  new 
seeds  and  fertilizers  to  produce  larger  crops. 

When  I  talked  about  this  work  in  several  other 
countries,  people  said,  "That's  exactly  the  kind  of 
thing  we  would  like  to  do."  They  didn't  know 
about  this  particular  work,  but  it  fitted  in  with 
their  picture. 

This  Point  4  Program  takes  a  very  small  amount 
of  money  and  a  small  number  of  people.  It  takes 
patience.  And  it  takes,  particularly,  an  under- 
standing of  the  special  problems  of  the  people  in 
the  country  where  our  experts  are  working. 

I  went  out  to  Asia  strongly  convinced  of  the 
value  of  technical  aid  as  an  arm  of  American  for- 
eign policy.  I  came  back  a  hundred  times  more 
strongly  convinced.  I  wish  I  could  fully  com- 
municate this  conviction  to  you,  but  you  have  to 
see  for  yourselves  before  you  can  fully  understand 
how  much  these  people  need  and  want  the  skills 
and  the  knowledge  we  can  bring  to  them. 

In  this  connection,  I  think  you  should  know 
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that,  in  this  part  of  the  world,  we  have  an  enor- 
mous reservoir  of  pro-United  States  sentiment  on 
which  to  build.  There  is  feeling  against  the  West, 
to  be  sure.  There  is  a  tremendous  feeling  against 
the  old  colonialism  that  they  connect  in  their 
minds  with  the  West.  There  is  some  suspicion 
of  our  motives.  But,  on  the  whole,  there  is  a  vast 
respect  for  the  United  States  and  a  vast  amount 
of  confidence  in  the  United  States. 

Now,  I  mentioned  this  friendly  sentiment  as 
something  on  which  we  can  build,  and  I  mean  that 
literally.  You  cannot  rely  on  sentiment — you 
have  got  to  build  on  it. 

Everywhere  I  went  on  my  journey,  in  every 
single  country,  people  asked  me  with  almost 
pathetic  earnestness :  "Can  we  count  on  help  from 
the  United  States?  Do  the  American  people 
really  understand  our  desire  for  independence, 
and  will  they  back  up  our  independence?" 

And  I  answered,  I  think,  truthfully,  "The 
United  States  does  stand  for  independence ;  it  be- 
lieves in  independence.  It  will  help  people  who 
are  determined  to  work  and  fight  for  their  inde- 
pendence. It  does  help  free  people  to  remain 
free.     It  does  help  people  who  help  themselves." 

The  policy  of  tne  United  States  toward  these 
countries  of  Asia  is  a  positive  and  a  concrete 
policy.  It  has  form  and  substance.  More  than 
that,  it  is  not  a  static  but  a  developing  policy,  and 
it  is  developing  along  very  clear  lines.  It  re- 
quires the  wholehearted  and  enthusiastic  support 
of  the  American  people. 

During  the  past  3  months.  Secretary  Acheson 
has  outlined  our  policy  on  a  number  of  occasions. 
And  I  think  it  is  worth  summarizing  tonight. 

First,  the  United  States  believes  that  every  peo- 
ple has  the  right  to  be  independent,  to  govern  it- 
self, and  to  work  out  its  own  problems  in  its  own 
way.  We  have  demonstrated  this  belief  as,  for 
example,  in  our  relations  with  the  Philippines, 
with  the  Republic  of  Korea,  and  with  the  United 
States  of  Indonesia. 

Second,  the  United  States  believes  in  the  in- 
stitution of  democratic  government  and  encour- 
ages the  practice  of  democratic  government 
wherever  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  We  have  done 
this  in  Germany  and  Japan.  We  feel  that  the 
Japanese  people  have  progressed  to  a  point  where 
they  deserve  a  peace  treaty  which  will  give  them 
responsibility  for  managing  their  own  afFairs, 
with  certain  necessary  safeguards. 

Third,  the  United  States  believes  that  free  peo- 
ple who  are  determined  to  maintain  their  inde- 
pendence are  entitled  to  military  aid  which  will 
help  them  to  remain  free.  We  have  provided 
such  aid  to  the  Philippines  and  Korea  and  will 
continue  to  provide  it  under  similar  conditions. 

Fourth,  the  United  States,  within  the  limits  of 
its  resources,  gives  economic  aid,  in  the  form  of 
loans  and  technical  assistance,  where  such  aid  is 
wanted  and  can  help  people  to  help  themselves. 
An  example  of  such  aid  is  the  recent  Export- 
Import  Bank  loan  to  Indonesia  and  the  program 


of  technical  assistance  which  we  introduced  with 
great  success  in  China,  Formosa,  and  Korea 
through  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administra- 
tion. 

Fifth,  we  shall  continue  to  carry  on  a  vigorous 
information  program  to  make  known  the  purposes 
and  policies  of  the  United  States  and  to  counter 
the  campaign  of  misinformation  and  libel  that 
the  Communists  are  waging  not  only  among  their 
captive  people  but  among  the  free  people  who 
are  our  friends  and  partners. 

Sixth,  we  shall  continue  to  work  through  the 
United  Nations  as  well  as  through  direct  diplo- 
matic channels  to  encourage  the  settlement  of 
disputes  that  endanger  peace  and  stability.  We 
are  hopeful  that  the  progress  now  being  made 
between  the  Governments  of  India  and  Pakistan 
will  lead  to  a  full  and  friendly  understanding  be- 
tween those  two  great  nations. 

I  believe  there  are  two  necessary  conditions  for 
the  success  of  the  policies  I  have  outlined.  One 
condition,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  cool  and  unwaver- 
ing determination  on  our  part  to  go  forward  in  the 
face  of  the  many  difficulties  and  discouragements 
that  are  bound  to  arise. 

The  second  condition  is  an  ever  growing  under- 
standing, on  our  part,  of  the  realities  of  life  in 
Asia.  There  is  no  quick  or  easy  way  to  acquire 
an  understanding  of  the  complex  problems  of  the 
Orient.  But  there  is  no  substitute  for  under- 
standing. It  is  the  basis  of  our  democratic 
foreign  policy.  It  is  at  the  very  root  of  our 
democratic  faith. 


Evacuation  of  Americans  in  Slianghai 
by  Sea  Abandoned 

Statement  hy  Secretary  Acheson 
[Released  to  the  press  April  12] 

The  Chinese  Communists  have  not  yet  granted 
clearance  of  ships  for  the  proposed  evacuation 
from  Shanghai.  At  the  same  time,  the  National 
Government  has  informed  us  that,  for  military 
reasons,  it  can  no  longer  delay  the  mining  of  the 
North  Channel.  Accordingly,  all  plans  for  an 
evacuation  by  sea  from  Shanghai  at  this  time  have 
been  abandoned. 

The  Department  started  planning  for  the 
Slianghai  evacuation  in  mid-January,  following 
the  announcement  of  the  closure  of  all  official 
establishments  in  Communist  China  and  the  with- 
drawal of  official  American  personnel.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Department  stated  that  facilities 
would  be  made  available  at  the  time  of  withdrawal 
of  official  personnel  for  all  American  citizens 
desiring  to  leave. 

The  use  of  planes,  trains,  and  small  coastal 
steamers  for  exit  from  Shanghai  was  thoroughly 
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investigated.  The  Communist  authorities  refused 
permission  for  tlie  use  of  commercial  planes  or  for 
travel  by  rail  to  other  ports.  The  owners  of  the 
coastal  steamers  refused  to  risk  them  in  the  narrow 
North  Channel  of  the  Yangtze  which  was  the  only 
channel  clear  of  mines. 

On  February  10,  the  Department  sought  other 
shallow-draft  vessels  for  use  in  navigating  the 
North  Channel.  Finally,  with  oral  assurances 
that  the  Shanghai  authorities  approved  in  prin- 
ciple the  use  of  shallow-draft  vessels  to  lerry 
passengers  to  larger  ships  off  the  Yangtze  estuary, 
the  American  President  Lines  arranged,  with  the 
approval  and  support  of  the  Department,  to  char- 
ter and  man  two  LST's.  Crews  for  these  ships 
were  flown  from  the  West  Coast  to  Japan.  The 
LST's  sailed  for  Shanghai  and  waited  over  a  week 
outside  territorial  waters  for  permission  to  enter 
Shanghai.  These  ships  were  to  rendezvous  with 
the  liner  General  Gordon  on  March  20.  The  De- 
partment expended  almost  half  a  million  dollars 
in  support  of  this  operation  only  to  have  the 
Communists  refuse  permission  for  the  use  of  the 
LST's. 

■\Vlien  this  plan  finally  collapsed,  the  Depart- 
ment authorized  Shanghai  to  continue  its  search 
for  other  means.  A  Chinese-owned  river  steamer 
was  finally  found  in  Shanghai  which  could  be 
chartered  for  the  shuttle  operation.  An  addi- 
tional ship  to  carry  baggage  and  cargo  also  was 
available.  The  Communists  refused  to  permit 
these  ships  to  rendezvous  with  the  LST's  but  in- 
dicated approval  would  be  forthcoming  if  they 
were  used  to  rendezvous  with  commercial  ships. 
Accordingly,  we  immediately  took  steps  to  locate 
suitable  commercial  ships  in  Far  East  waters. 
Several  ships  were  found  to  be  available,  but  they 
proved  unsuitable  for  the  large  evacuation  opera- 
tion. A  Dutch  ship  was  found  in  Japanese 
waters,  but  its  Shanghai  agent  did  not  consider 
the  plan  feasible.  Consequently,  that  plan  had 
to  be  dropped  in  favor  of  the  use  of  the  An  King, 
a  British  vessel  in  Hong  Kong,  which  had  been 
alerted  by  the  British  authorities  to  assist  in  the 
evacuation  operation. 

Since  over  450  British  subjects  wished  to  evac- 
uate, in  addition  to  the  300  Americans,  and  since 
the  Chinese  river  steamer  could  accommodate  only 
450  per  trip,  it  would  have  required  two  ferry  trips 
to  evacuate  the  British  and  American  citizens.  In 
addition,  reports  from  Shanghai  indicated  it  would 
reqiiire  2  to  5  days  to  arrange  customs  clearance 
and  loading  after  final  permission  had  been  ob- 
tained for  the  ferry  operation. 

This  would  have  carried  the  evacuation  opera- 
tion almost  one  full  week  beyond  the  deadline  set 
by  the  Nationalists,  even  if  permission  had  been 
granted  at  once  by  the  Shanghai  authorities. 

It  is  now  too  late  to  try  to  carry  through  this 
plan  since  any  attempt  to  run  through  the  mine 
fields  would  entail  serious  risks. 

The  Department  will  continue  every  effort  to 
assist  Americans  to  get  out  of  Shanghai.    Wliile  it 
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is  premature  at  the  moment  to  state  what  can  be 
done,  renewed  efforts  will  be  made  to  obtain  from 
Communist  authorities  permission  for  travel  by 
rail  either  to  a  North  China  port  or  to  Honp  Kong, 
where  shipping  facilities  can  be  made  available. 

All  of  our  official  personnel  from  Peiping  and 
Tientsin  will  be  en  route  out  of  China  by  the  end  of 
tlie  week.  Consul  General  O.  Edmuncf  Clubb  and 
the  last  members  of  this  staff  are  leavin"  Peiping 
today  and  are  scheduled  to  sail  on  Friday  from 
Tientsin  via  Tangku  Bar.  Consul  Alfred  T.  Well- 
born and  his  assistant  will  leave  Tientsin  also  on 
Friday. 


Department  Encouraged 
by  India-Pakistan  Tall(s 

Statement  hy  Secretary  Acheson 
[Released  to  the  press  April  12] 

The  successful  conclusion  of  the  New  Delhi 
talks  between  Prime  Minister  Nehru  of  India  and 
Prime  Minister  Liaquat  Ali  Khan  of  Pakistan  is 
highly  gratifying.  The  announcement  that  the 
two  Prime  Ministers  plan  to  meet  again  from  time 
to  time  is  an  added  source  of  encouragement. 

I  am  confident  that  this  demonstration  of 
statesmanship  by  Mr.  Nehru  and  Mr.  Liaquat  Ali 
Khan  will  mark  the  beginning  of  better  relations 
between  their  two  countries.  It  is  a  real  pleasure 
to  congratulate  the  two  Prime  Ministers  and  their 
respective  countries  which  are  fortunate  in  having 
in  these  difiicult  times  leaders  of  such  stature. 
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Legislation 

Authorizing  the  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Exec- 
utive Departments  to  Employ  Assistants  and  Make  Ex- 
penditures in  Studying  Relationships  of  the  United  States 
with  States  and  Certain  International  Organizations. 
S.  Kept.  1210,  81st  Cong.,  2d  sess.   [To  accompany  S.  Kes. 

Amending  the  Displaced  Persons  Act  of  19-18.  S.  Kept. 
1237,  81st  Cong.,  2d  sess.     [To  accompany  H.  R.  4567] 

Amending  the  Displaced  Persons  Act  of  19-18.  S.  Rept 
1237,  Part  2,  81st  Cong.,  2d  sess.  [To  accompany  H.  R. 
4567]  14  pp.  ^       _,.      , 

Authorizing  the  President  to  Appoint  Lt.  Col.  Charles 
H  Bonestcel  as  Executive  Director  of  the  European  Co- 
ordinating Committee  Under  the  Mutual  Defense  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1040,  Without  Affecting  His  Military  Status 
and  Perquisites.  S.  Rept.  1238,  8l8t  Cong.,  2d  sess.  [To 
accompany  S.  2011]  2  pp. 
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Attack  Against  USIE  Work  at  Praha  Protested 


UNFOUNDED  ATTACK  BY  IVAN  ELBL 

{Released  to  the  press  April  12] 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  note  transmitted  today  bp 
the  United  States  Embassy  in  Praha  to  the  Czechoslovak 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Afairs. 

The  American  Embassy  presents  its  compli- 
ments to  the  Czechoslovak  Ministry  for  Foreign 
Affairs  and  has  the  honor  to  refer  to  tlie  statement 
of  Mr.  Ivan  Elbl,  a  former  employee  of  the  Em- 
bassy, which  was  distributed  by  the  official  Czecho- 
slovak News  Agency  and  appeared  in  all  Praha 
IDapers  on  April  12. 

As  the  Ministry  was  informally  advised  at  the 
time,  Elbl  was  arrested  by  Czechoslovak  security 
organs  on  the  morning  of  April  6  and,  so  far  as 
the  Embassy  is  aware,  was  not  released  until  the 
afternoon  of  April  7.  It  is  obvious  that  this  fact 
raises  serious  question  as  to  the  validity  of  the 
Elbl  statement. 

In  his  statement,  Elbl  makes  various  comments 
regarding  the  direction  and  activities  of  the  United 
States  Information  Service  library,  material  avail- 
able there,  and  persons  who  patronize  the  library. 
As  the  Ministry  is  aware,  the  library  and  its  fa- 
cilities are  open  to  the  general  public  on  a  non- 
discriminatory basis  and  its  books,  films,  and  other 
materials  are  used  by  and  loaned  not  only  to  in- 
dividual Czechoslovak  citizens  but  also  to  Czecho- 
slovak officials  and  semi-official  organizations. 
The  Czechoslovak  police  and  censorship  au- 
thorities are  fully  and  currently  aware  of  the  ma- 
terial in  the  library,  and  nothing  is  available  there 
to  which  they  express  objection.  In  fact,  the 
Ministry  is  aware  from  the  Embassy's  yet  un- 
acknowledged note  no.  106  of  December  30,  1949,^ 
protesting  against  the  official  censorship  suppres- 
sion of  certani  issues  of  the  daily  language  bulletin 
of  the  United  States  Information  Service,  this 
bulletin  is  censored  by  Czech  authorities  and  ap- 
proved by  them  before  it  is  allowed  to  be 
distributed. 

In  his  statement,  Elbl  expresses  the  opinion 
that  "either  this  honorable  road — the  road  with 
the  people  not  only  of  our  republic,  but  with  peace- 
loving  people  of  the  whole  world — or  the  road 
against  peace,  the  road  of  treason  in  conjunction 

'  Not  printed. 


with  the  mortal  enemies  of  mankind,  who  today 
are  represented  by  American  imperialism.  There 
is  no  other  road  either  for  me  or  for  my  other 
fellow  citizens  in  similar  services  with  capitalist 
representative  officers  and  institutions." 

As  the  American  Embassy  operates  in  Praha 
on  the  basis  of  diplomatic  relations  existing  be- 
tween Czechoslovakia  and  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernments under  the  established  principles  of  inter- 
national law,  it  is  indeed  surprising  that  the  official 
Czechoslovak  News  Agency  would  distribute  and 
the  official  organ  of  Czechoslovak  Communist 
Party  and  other  officially  sanctioned  newspapers 
would  publish  a  statement  which  in  effect  accuses 
any  Czechoslovak  citizen  employed  by  the  Ameri- 
can Embassy  of  being  a  traitor  to  his  country. 

In  the  light  of  the  above,  the  Embassy  expresses 
surprise  at  the  official  distribution  and  publication 
of  the  Elbl  statement  and  requests  that  the  Czecho- 
slovak Government  promptly: 

1.  Give  comparable  publicity  to  an  official  state- 
ment correcting  the  inaccuracies  and  unwarranted 
implications  of  the  Elbl  statement,  and 

2.  Convey  to  the  Embassy  assurances  that  in 
accordance  with  established  international  proce- 
dure, the  Czechoslovak  Government  has  no  objec- 
tions to  the  employment  by  the  Embassy  of 
Czechoslovak  citizens,  does  not  consider  them 
traitors  to  their  country,  and  will  not  discriminate 
against  them  or  otherwise  penalize  them  because  of 
their  employment  by  the  Embassy. 


DETENTION  OF  FORMER  EMPLOYEES 
BY  SECURITY  POLICE 

{Released  to  the  press  April  141 

The  events  of  the  past  few  days  clearly  indicate 
that  the  Czechoslovak  Government  in  dealing  with 
former  employees  of  the  American  Embassy  in 
Pralui  has  launched  a  propaganda  attack  against 
the  Embassy  designated  to  discredit  the  United 
States  Information  Service  in  Czechoslovakia  in 
its  efforts  to  promote  cultural  exchange  and 
friendly  understanding. 

The  attack  first  took  the  form  of  widely  dis- 
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seminated  statements  attributed  to  two  former  em- 
ployees of  the  Embassy.  These  statements  jiave 
an  altogether  false  inijiression  of  the  operations 
and  functions  of  the  United  States  Information 
Service.  The  employees  resigned  and  issued  the 
statements  oidy  after  a  period  of  detention  by  the 
security  police. 

Thereafter  two  other  employees,  who  had  been 
in  the  hands  of  the  security  police  for  approxi- 
mately 1  month,  were  placed  on  trial  and  report- 
edly sentenced  to  long  terms  of  imprisonment  on 
charges  of  espionage  and  subversive  activities 
under  the  direction  of  the  Embassy's  press  attache, 
Joseph  C.  Kolarek. 

The  trial  itself  may  be  considered  to  constitute 
an  indictment  by  the  Czechoslovak  Government, 
for  its  own  purposes,  of  the  Embassy  and  the 
United  States  cultural  and  information  activi- 
ties— activities  departing  in  no  way  from  those 
which  nations  are  accustomed  to  regard  as  a 
normal  and  legitimate  function  in  diplomatic  rela- 
tions and  in  the  maintenance  of  friendly  contact 
between  countries  throughout  the  world. 

This  deliberately  planned  propaganda  attack 
against  the  United  States  Information  Service  is 
viewed  with  grave  concern  by  the  United  States 
Government  and  the  American  people,  since  it 
raises  doubts  concerning  the  desire  of  the  Czecho- 
slovak Government  to  continue  cultural  ties  and 
the  free  exchange  of  information  between  the 
people  of  Czechoslovakia  and  the  peoples  of  other 
countries. 

The  aim  of  the  United  States  Information 
program  is  to  present  a  true  and  accurate  picture 
of  the  United  States  to  the  people  of  the  world, 
on  the  assumption  that  international  cooperation 
arises  from  mutual  understanding.  The  activities 
of  the  United  States  Information  Service  have 
been  developed  for  the  purpose  of  furthering 
mutual  understanding  between  nations  through 
the  free  exchange  ot  information  and  cultural 
materials  as  a  road  to  peace.  The  present  govei-n- 
ment  of  Czechoslovakia  now  takes  steps  indirectly 
to  denounce  these  activities  contributing  to  inter- 
national accord  in  spite  of  the  repeated  profes- 
sions of  that  government  in  behalf  of  world  peace. 

The  people  of  Czechoslovakia  have  always 
sought  to  maintain  close  cultural  contacts  with 
many  countries  including  the  United  States. 
They  have  demonstrated  their  continued  desire 
to  do  so  by  their  spontaneous  and  sustained  inter- 
est in  utilizing  the  United  States  Information 
Service  facilities  in  Czechoslovakia.  In  the  past, 
the  Czechoslovak  Government  itself  has  expressed 
support  in  principle  of  the  United  Nations  pro- 
grams fostering  greater  cultural  exchange  and 
freedom  of  information. 

During  the  Nazi  occupation  of  Czechoslovakia, 
its  people  were  deprived  of  their  traditional  cul- 
tural links  with  the  outside  world.  After  the  war, 
they  were  anxious  to  renew  these  contacts.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  present  Government  will  refrain 


from  taking  steps  which  would  circumscribe  still 
further  the  opnortimities  of  Czechoslovakia  to  in- 
crease the  understanding  of  the  United  States. 
The  United  States  Government  is  reluctant  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Czechaslovak  authorities  would 
willfully  .set  out  to  lead  the  Czechoslovak  people 
into  the  type  of  cultural  isolation  to  which  they 
were  condemned  during  the  last  war. 


German  Lawmakers  Visit  U.S. 


The  Department  of  State  announced  on  April 
14  that  13  members  of  the  Bundestag  (lower  house 
of  Parliament)  of  the  German  Federal  Republic 
are  scheduled  to  arrive  in  Wasliington  on  April 
18  from  Bonn  for  a  month's  tour  and  study  of  the 
United  States  under  the  auspices  of  the  Depart- 
ment's exchange  progi-am  which  is  designed  to 
offer  first-hand  observation  of  American  demo- 
cratic processes.^  It  marks  the  first  visit  of 
German  federal  lawmakers  to  this  country  since 
the  war. 

The  Bundestag  members  will  remain  in  Wash- 
ington approximately  15  days  observing  the 
United  States  Government  in  action,  then  leave  for 
a  tour  of  the  nation,  to  include  such  points  as  the 
TVA,  Detroit,  New  York  City  to  study  city  gov- 
ernment and  the  United  Nations  headquarters, 
Harvard  University,  and  Albany,  N.Y.,  to  study 
state  government. 

The  nation-wide  tour  will  be  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Governmental  Affairs  Panel  of  the 
Commission  on  the  Occupied  Areas  of  the  Ameri- 
can Council  on  Education.  This  panel  is  com- 
posed of  outstanding  American  political  scientists. 


Visit  of  Turkisli  Educator 


Emin  Hekimgil,  chief  of  the  Foreign  Cultural 
Affairs  Division  of  the  Ministry  of  National  Ed- 
ucation, and  General  Secretary  of  the  Turkish 
National  Commission  for  Unesco.  has  arrived  in 
Washington  for  a  brief  visit  after  spending  a  few 
days  in  New  York. 

The  purpose  of  his  trip,  which  has  been  made 
possible  through  a  grant-in-aid  awarded  by  the 
Department  of  State,  is  to  visit  a  series  of  cities  to 
observe  universities,  colleges,  and  schools  and  to 
confer  with  colleagues  in  his  field.  He  is  especially 
interested  in  teachers'  training  colleges  and  in  the 
fields  of  adult  and  audiovisual  education. 


'  For  the  itinerary  of  the  group  and  for  biographic 
sl£etches  of  the  members  of  the  gronp,  see  Department  of 
State  press  release  364  of  Apr.  14,  1950. 
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EMPLOYMENT  AND  ECONOMIC  ACTIVITY 

Chapter  II 

Chapter  II  establishes  principles  that  members 
will  follow  in  their  attempts  to  maintain  a  high 
level  of  employment  in  all  countries.  The  basic 
principle  is  that  each  member  will  solve  its  own 
employment  problem,  and  in  so  doing,  it  will  try 
to  avoid  measures  that  create  unemployment  for 
other  countries.  This  principle  was  expressed  in 
the  original  United  States  Proposals  of  December 
1945,  in  these  words : 

Every  country  will  seek  so  to  manage  its  own  affairs  that 
its  business  life  will  be  free  from  violent  depressions. 
The  object  of  international  action  should  be  to  insure 
that  these  national  efforts  reinforce  each  other  and  do  not 
cancel  out. 

National  Policies 

The  core  of  this  chapter  is  article  3  which  says 
that  each  member  shall  take  action  designed  to 
achieve — 

full  and  productive  employment  .  .  .  through  measures 
appropriate  to  its  political,  economic  and  social 
institutions. 

Such  measures  must  be  consistent  with  the  char- 
ter principles  and  must  seek  to  avoid  balance-of- 
payment  difficulties  for  other  countries.  Accept- 
ance of  these  principles  by  many  countries,  coupled 
with  their  expressed  determination  to  put  these 
principles  into  operation,  represents  a  significant 
step  toward  avoiding  world  unemployment. 

Each  member  is  the  judge  of  the  specific  meas- 
ures that  it  will  take  to  carry  out  these  commit- 
ments. Each  member  is  free  to  choose  only  those 
measures  that,  in  its  opinion,  are  appropriate  to  its 
own  institutions.  The  United  States  will  meet  its 
obligations  under  article  3  primarily  through  the 
United  States  Employment  Act  of  1946.  This  act 
expresses  our  domestic  policy  "to  promote  maxi- 
mum  employment,   production   and   purchasing 

Editor's  Note:  In  this  and  succeeding  issues  of  the 
Bui-LKTiN  will  appear  summaries  of  the  various  chapters 
of  the  charter  for  an  Ito. 


power"  in  a  manner  calculated  "to  foster  and  pro- 
mote free  competitive  enterprise"  and  taking  into 
account  the  "needs  and  obligations  and  other  con- 
siderations of  national  policy."  Among  these 
"obligations"  are  those  under  the  United  Nations 
Charter  (arts.  55  and  56),  whereby  members 
"pledge  themselves  to  take  joint  and  separate 
action"  to  "promote  higher  standards  of  living, 
full  employment,  and  conditions  of  economic  and 
social  progress  and  development" ;  and  under  the 
articles  of  agreement  of  the  International  Fund 
(art.  1)  whereby  members  agree  to  the  objectives 
of  "orderly  exchange  arrangements  among  mem- 
bers," and  "the  expansion  and  balanced  growth  of 
international  trade  ...  to  contribute  thereby  to 
the  promotion  and  maintenance  of  high  levels  of 
employment." 

Balance-of-Payment  Measures 

The  other  provisions  of  this  chapter  refer 
chiefly  to  action  by  individual  members;  a  few 
I'elate  to  action  by  the  Ito.  Among  the  principal 
undertakings  by  members  are  the  following.  If 
a  member  persistently  exports  more  than  it  im- 
ports, and  if  this  is  significantly  related  to  the 
fact  that  another  member  is  having  balance-of- 
payment  difficulties  which  make  it  difficult  for 
the  other  member  to  maintain  full  emplo3'ment, 
the  first  member  must  make  its  "full  contribution" 
and  the  other  member  must  take  "appropriate  ac- 
tion" to  correct  the  situation  (art.  4).  This 
means,  in  effect,  that  the  exporting  and  the  im- 
porting countries  will  work  together  to  solve  their 
balance-of-payment  problem.  Each  is  the  judge 
as  to  the  specific  steps  that  it  might  take  but  both 
are  committed  to  the  principle  of  a  cooperative  so- 
lution. 

For  example,  the  exporting  country  might  lower 
its  tariff  rates  to  stimulate  imports;  or  it  might 
refrain  from  export  subsidies,  if  any ;  oi-  it  might 
vote  in  the  International  Fund  that  the  other 
country  has  a  balance-of-payment  difficulty  which 
would  entitle  the  other  country  under  the  charter 
to  impose  import  quotas;  or  it  might  vote  in  the 
International  Fund  to  permit  the  other  country 
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to  adjust  its  exchange  rates  to  correspond  with 
tlie  actual  purchasing  power  of  its  currency.  Also, 
the  exporting  country  could  refuse  to  do  these 
things  if  it  felt  that  the  importing  country  was 
not  taking  "appropriate  action''  to  solve  its  own 
financial  problems.  In  general,  it  is  desirable  to 
try  to  solve  these  balance-of-paymcnt  problems  by 
increasing  imports  rather  than  decreasing  exports, 
since  the  latter  method  shrinks  trade  and  causes 
unemployment.  Nothing  in  this  article  would  re- 
quire this  Government  to  impose  export  quotas, 
or  to  finance  imports,  or  to  lend  funds  to  other 
countries  to  sustain  our  exports,  or  to  engage  in 
"governmental  planning." 


Chapter  I.  Purpose  and  Objectives 

Article  1 

Recognizing  the  determination  of  tbe  United  Na- 
tions to  create  conditions  of  stability  and  well- 
being  which  are  necessary  for  peaceful  and  friendly 
relations  among  nations, 

The  Parties  to  this  Charter  undertake  in  the 
fields  of  trade  and  employment  to  co-operate  with 
one  another  and  with  the  United  Nations 

For  the  Purpose  of 

Realizing  the  aims  set  forth  in  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  particularly  the  attainment  of  the 
higher  standards  of  living,  full  employment  and 
conditions  of  economic  and  social  progress  and 
development,  envisaged  in  Article  55  of  that  Charter. 

To  THIS  END  they  pledge  themselves,  individually 
and  collectively,  to  promote  national  and  interna- 
tional action  designed  to  attain  the  following  ob- 
jectives : 

1.  To  assure  a  large  and  steadily  growing  volume 
of  real  income  and  effective  demand,  to  increase  the 
production,  consumption  and  exchange  of  goods, 
and  thus  to  contribute  to  a  balanced  and  expand- 
ing world  economy. 

2.  To  foster  and  assist  industrial  and  general  eco- 
nomic development,  particularly  of  those  countries 
which  are  still  in  the  early  stages  of  industrial 
development,  and  to  encourage  the  international 
flow  of  capital  for  productive  investment, 

3.  To  further  the  enjoyment  by  all  countries,  on 
equal  terms,  of  access  to  the  markets,  products  and 
productive  facilities  which  are  needed  for  their  eco- 
nomic prosperity  and  development. 

4.  To  promote  on  a  reciprocal  and  mutually  ad- 
vantageous basis  tlie  reduction  of  tariffs  and  other 
barriers  to  trade  and  the  elimination  of  discrimina- 
tory treatment  in  international  commerce. 

5.  To  enable  countries,  by  increasing  the  oppor- 
tunities for  their  trade  and  economic  development, 
to  abstain  from  measures  which  would  disrupt  world 
commerce,  reduce  productive  employment  or  retard 
economic  progress. 

6.  To  facilitate  through  the  promotion  of  mutual 
understanding,  consultation  and  co-operation  the 
solution  of  problems  relating  to  international  trade 
in  the  fields  of  employment,  economic  development, 
commercial  policy,  business  practices  and  commod- 
ity policy. 

Accordingly  they  hereby  establish  the  interna- 
tional TRADE  ORGANIZATION  through  which  they  shall 
co-operate  as  Members  to  achieve  the  purpose  and 
the  objectives  set  forth  in  this  Article. 


Fair  Labor  Standards 

Members  agi-ee  to  cooperate  with  the  Economic 
and  Social  Coimcil,  the  International  Bank,  the 
International  Fund,  and  the  International  Labor 
Ollico  in  connection  with  the  functions  which  their 
charters  set  for  them,  since  all  of  their  activities 
have  a  bearing  on  the  employment  problem.  Mem- 
bers recognize  the  importance  to  all  of  them  that 
each  should  maintain  fair  labor  standards,  par- 
ticularly in  production  for  export.  Wlien  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  concerning  fair  labor  stand- 
ards are  brought  to  the  Ito,  the  latter  must  co- 
operate with  the  International  Labor  Organiza- 
tion. This  fair  labor  provision  will  contribute, 
in  some  measure,  to  raising  foreign  labor  stand- 
ards more  nearly  to  our  level,  thereby  promoting 
a  fairer  basis  of  trade  competition.  Members 
also  agree  to  cooperate  with  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  in  the  collection  of  statistics,  in 
the  making  of  employment  studies,  and  in  con- 
sultation with  each  other  or  with  other  inter- 
national agencies  concerning  emploj'ment  ques- 
tions. 

Safeguards 

The  Ito  has  no  direct  function,  under  this  chap- 
ter, to  insure  full  employment.  It  does  have  an 
important  responsibility  to  determine  whether  or 
not  a  member  may  use  various  safeguards  under 
other  provisions  of  the  charter  (especially  in  chap- 
ters IV  and  VIII)  to  protect  its  economy  in  case 
of  severe  depressions  when  other  countries  fail 
to  meet  the  employment  objectives  of  chapter 
II.  The  procedure  would  be  as  follows.  If  a 
member  feels  that  benefits  accruing  to  it  under  the 
employment  chapter  are  being  nullified  by  the 
existence  of  a  particular  situation,  such  as  a  de- 
pression, it  may  (after  consultation  with  the  mem- 
bers concerned)  request  the  Ito  for  a  "satisfac- 
tory adjustment''  of  the  matter  (art.  93). 

Wlien  the  Ito  acts  upon  the  request,  it  must 
take  account  of  the  member's  need  to  take  action 
within  the  provisions  of  the  charter  to  safeguard 
its  economy,  and  it  must  give  special  consideration 
to  the  effect  upon  a  member  of  a  loss  of  its  export 
market  in  other  countries  through  a  depression 
(art.  6).  The  charter  does  not  say  that  a  depres- 
sion exempts  a  member  from  its  charter  obliga- 
tions. It  says  that  the  Ito,  in  applying  the 
safeguard  provisions  of  the  charter,  must  take 
into  consideration  the  actual  effects  of  the  depres- 
sion. It  would  hardly  be  practicable  to  do  other- 
wise. The  Ito  would  then  decide  (by  majority 
vote)  whether  or  not  to  permit  the  applicant 
member  to  utilize  certain  safeguard  provisions  of 
the  charter.  Among  these  safeguard  provisions 
are  the  following : 

1.  Release  from  obligations  or  the  grant  of  con- 
cessions to  other  members  "to  the  extent  and  upon 
such  conditions  as  it  [the  Ito]  considers  appro- 
priate and  compensatory,  having  regard  to  the 
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benefit  which  has  been  nullified  or  impaired"  (art. 
95  (3)). 

2.  Permission  to  use  import  quotas  (art.  21)  if 
the  Ito,  after  consultation  and  agi-eement  by  the 
International  Fund,  finds  that  the  applicant  mem- 
ber is  in  imminent  danger  of  a  loss  of  monetary 
reserves,  or  is  in  balance-of -payment  difficulties. 

If  the  Ito  authorized  an  applicant  member  to 
utilize  charter  safeguards,  because  other  members 
suffering  from  a  depression  had  not  met  the  char- 
ter employment  objectives,  the  Ito  would  not  have 
legal  authority  to  require  the  depression  members 
to  change  their  employment  policies.  The  Ito 
would  have  legal  authority  onlv  to  permit  the 
applicant  meniber  to  utilize  safeguards  to  pro- 
tect itself  against  the  depression  influences  of 
those  members.  If  the  applicant  member  utilized 
safeguard  provisions  to  impose  quotas  or  higher 
tariffs,  the  depression  members,  if  they  considered 
themselves  injured  by  such  action,  would  be  free 
to  leave  the  Ito  after  GO  days  notice. 

Exchanging  Information 

The  Ito  has  certain  other  functions  under  chap- 
ter II.  Among  these  are :  to  initiate  consultation 
among  members  with  a  view  to  arriving  at  con- 
certed measures  to  check  an  international  depres- 
sion; to  facilitate  among  members  the  exchange 
of  information  and  views  concemiiig  employment 
questions;  to  cooperate  with  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  in  collecting  statistics,  making 
studies,  and  consulting  on  employment  matters; 
and  when  disputes  regarding  labor  standards  are 
referred  to  it,  to  cooperate  with  the  International 
Labor  Office. 


ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 
AND  RECONSTRUCTION 

Chapter  III 

Chapter  III  contains  measures  to  promote  the 
economic  development  of  the  underdeveloped 
countries  and  of  the  war-devastated  countries.  A 
procedure  is  established  for  members,  in  the  in- 
terests of  economic  development  and  recon- 
struction : 

(1)  To  cooperate  in  the  exchange  of  "capital 
funds,  materials,  modem  equipment  and  tech- 
nology, and  technical  and  managerial  skills." 

(2)  To  obtain  limited  release  from  their  com- 
mitments under  the  charter  and  under  trade  agree- 
ments made  in  connection  with  the  cliarter  for 
example,  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  (Gatt),  on  individual  products,  subject  to 
certain  safeguards. 

(3)  To  make  new  preferential  agreements  cov- 
ering individual  products,  subject  to  certain  safe- 
guards. 


There  are  no  provisions  in  Gatt  concerning  the 
exchange  of  facilities  for  economic  development, 
but  article  18  of  Gatt  has  a  release  procedure  for 
purposes  of  economic  development  that  resembles 
the  charter  procedure. 

Cooperation  in  Exchange  of  Capital  Funds, 
Materials,  Technology,  etc.  (Arts.  8-12) 

First,  all  members  agree,  in  principle,  to  co- 
operate within  the  limits  of  their  power 

in  providing  or  arranging  for  the  provision  of  capital 
funds,  modern  eciuipment  and  technology,  and  technical 
and  managerial  sliills. 

This  provision  does  not  mean  that  a  member  obli- 
gates itself  specifically  to  supply  capital  or  equip- 
ment to  an  underdeveloped  country,  nor  that  the 
underdeveloped  member  obligates  itself  specifi- 
cally to  accept  capital  or  equipment  from  the 
capital-investing  countries.  In  fact,  amendments 
to  this  effect  were  specifically  rejected  at  the 
Habana  conference.  It  does  mean  that  members 
will  cooperate  to  the  best  of  their  ability  to  work 
out  common  solutions  to  such  problems  in  a  way 
that  will  be  advantageous  to  all  parties.  Each 
member  is  the  judge  of  the  actual  steps  that  it 
might  consider  practicable  in  carrying  out  this 
principle.  Second,  members  that  possess  capital, 
equipment,  and  technology  undertake  not  to  im- 
pose "unreasonable  or  unjustifiable  impediments" 
to  prevent  other  members  from  obtaining  such 
facilities  "on  equitable  terms."  Third,  members 
that  accept  such  facilities  agree  not  to  take  "un- 
reasonable or  unjustifiable  action"  injurious  to 
the  countries  that  supply  such  facilities.  Fourth, 
the  Ito  may  recommend  bilateral  or  multilateral 
agreements  to  implement  in  greater  detail  these 
principles.  Such  agreements  must  assure  "just 
and  equitable  treatment"  for  the  facilities  brought 
from  one  member  to  another.  Such  agreements 
must  give  "due  regard  to  the  needs  of  all  mem- 
bers," i.  e.,  to  both  the  country  that  supplies  and 
the  one  that  receives  such  facilities.  Each  mem- 
ber is  the  judge  as  to  whether  it  will  enter  sucli  an 
agreement. 

Additional  commitments  pertain  to  foreign  in- 
vestments. The  receiving  country  has  the  right 
to  prescribe  "on  just  terms"  requirements  as  to 
ownership  of  existing  and  future  foreign  invest- 
ments and  to  insure  that  such  investments  are  not 
used  to  interfere  in  its  internal  affairs.  The  "just 
terms"  phraseology  of  the  charter  parallels  the 
"just  compensation"  of  the  fifth  amendment  of  the 
United  States  Constitution.  Sovereign  countries, 
including  the  United  States,  have  always  insisted 
upon  the  right  of  determining  requirements  of 
ownership  as  an  essential  element  of  tlieir  sover- 
eignty. The  country  receiving  foreign  invest- 
ments obligates  itself  to  give  "adequate  security 
for  existing  and  future  investments"  and  to  give 
"due  regard  to  the  desirability  of  avoiding  dis- 
crimination as  between  foreign  investments." 
This  article  does  not  guarantee  American  invest- 
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ments  freedom  from  expropriation,  nor  full  con- 
vertibility of  compensation  in  case  of  expropria- 
tion (as  we  would  like).  The  article,  however, 
represents  an  advance  over  the  existing  situation 
for  it  requires  all  members — including  those  which 
have  held  that  a  foreign  investor  had  no  right  of 
appeal  beyond  the  courts  of  the  country  where  the 
investment  was  located — to  ^ve  "adequate  se- 
curity for  existing  and  future  investments."  Un- 
der this  article  an  appeal  could  be  taken  to  the 
Ito,  and  if  the  Ito  decides  that  the  commitment 
was  violated,  other  countries  would  be  free  to 
withdraw  tariff  concessions  and  other  charter  ben- 
efits from  the  offending  country.  An  appeal  on 
legal  issues  might  be  carried  to  the  International 
Court  of  Justice.  There  is  thus  provided  for  the 
first  time  the  right  to  bring  before  an  international 
tribunal  cases  involving  the  treatment  of  Ameri- 
can investments  abroad.  The  foregoing  commit- 
ments on  foreign  investments  are  minimum  stand- 
ards. Members,  if  they  wish,  may  make  bilateral 
or  multilateral  agi'eements  to  implement  these 
commitments  in  more  specific  terms. 

Another  provision  of  interest  to  underdevel- 
oped countries  is  that  the  Ito,  at  the  request  of  a 
member,  may  study  that  member's  resources  and 
may  give  it  technical  advice  concerning  particular 
projects  of  economic  development.  Such  advice 
would  be  at  the  request  of  a  member,  on  terms 
agreed  upon  between  the  Ito  and  the  member,  and 
the  cost  would  normally  be  borne  by  the  member. 

Release  From  Charter  Commitments 
on  Individual  Products 

The  charter  establishes  a  release  procedure 
whereby  a  member  may  obtain  on  individual  prod- 
ucts limited  releases  from  its  Gatt  and  charter 
obligations  for  purposes  of  economic  development 
and  reconstruction.  This  release  procedure  con- 
tains safeguards  so  it  will  not  be  used  in  such  a 
way  as  to  nullify  the  charter  goal  of  an  over-all 
reduction  of  world  trade  barriers. 

General. — The  release  procedure  differs  as  to 
whether  or  not  it  relates  to  a  product  already  in- 
cluded in  a  trade  agreement  made  under  charter 
auspices  (e.  g.,  Gatt). 

If  the  product  has  been  included  in  a  trade 
agreement,  the  Ito  may  grant  a  release  only  after 
obtaining  the  "substantial  agreement"  of  all  mate- 
rially affected"  members  that  are  parties  to  the 
trade  agreement. 

If  the  product  has  not  been  included  in  a  trade 
agreement,  the  Ito  must  grant  a  release  from  char- 
ter obligations  (e.g.,  permission  to  impose  quotas) 
if  it  decides  that  the  application  falls  in  a  certain 
category  and  meets  certain  prescribed  conditions 
(art.  13  (7) ).  Otherwise,  it  must  grant  a  release 
if  all  affected  members  agree ;  and  it  may  grant  a 
release  if  a  "materially  affected"  member  objects, 
but  only  after  special  investigation  of  the  effects 
of  the  measure  on  international  trade  and  on  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  applicant. 


If  the  release  is  on  a  product  in  a  trade  agree- 
ment, other  members  parties  to  the  trade  agree- 
ment, after  consultation  with  Ito  (and  if  Iro  does 
not  disapprove),  may  withdraw  substantially 
equivalent  concessions  from  the  applicant  mem- 
ber. If  the  release  is  on  a  product  not  in  a  trade 
agreement,  the  compensatory  adjustment  might 
be  reached  either  in  direct  negotiation  between  the 
applicant  member  and  the  materially  affected 
members,  or  it  might  be  fixed  bv  the  Ito  in  deter- 
mining the  conditions  of  the  release. 

In  all  cases,  the  nature  and  duration  of  the  re- 
leases must  conform  either  to  the  agreement 
reached  between  the  applicant  member  and  the 
materially  affected  members  or  to  the  limitations 
imposed  by  the  Ito  in  granting  the  release. 

Form  of  Release  Procedure  (art.  13) . — A  more 
detailed  explanation  of  the  release  procedure 
follows : 

(1)  If  the  product  is  already  included  in  a  trade 
agreement  concluded  under  Charter  auspices : 

(a)  and  if  the  applicant  member  wants  to 
raise  its  tariff  rate  ou  the  product  in  question  (the 
tariff  increase  not  being  forbidden  by  the  charter 
unless  it  violates  a  trade  agreement),  it  must  ob- 
tain the  prior  consent  of  either 

(i)  all  the  other  parties  which  have  con- 
tractual rights  in  the  concession  in  question  under 
that  trade  agreement;  or 

(ii)  the  Ito,  which  may  grant  the  release 
(acting  by  simple  majority  vote,  on  a  time  sched- 
ule fixed  by  consultation  between  the  Ito  and  the 
applicant)  only  after  the  Ito  has  determined  from 
among  the  parties  that  have  contractual  rights  in 
the  concession  in  question,  those  that  would  be 
"materially  affected"  by  the  proposed  measure, 
and  only  after  "substantial  agreement"  has  been 
reached  by  those  "materially  affected"  members, 
and  only  in  accordance  with  the  terms  that  the 
"materially  affected"  members  have  agreed  upon 
in  their  negotiations  to  reach  "substantial 
agreement" ; 

(b)  but,  if  the  applicant  member  wants  to 
impose  an  import  quota  on  the  product  in  question 
(import  quotas  being  prohibited  by  the  charter, 
except  in  certain  circumstances  specifically  indi- 
cated), it  must  obtain  the  prior  consent  of  the  Ito, 
under  the  same  procedure  as  described  under  (a), 
(ii)  above  and  subject  to  the  additional  require- 
ment that  the  Ito  must  give  adequate  opportunity 
for  all  Ito  members  that  it  considers  to  be  "ma- 
terially affected"  by  such  action  to  express  their 
views. 

(2)  If  the  product  is  not  included  in  a  trade 
agreement  concluded  under  charter  auspices: 

(a)  and  if  the  applicant  member  wants  to 
raise  its  tariff  rate  on  the  product  in  question,  it 
may  do  so  without  having  to  obtain  the  consent 
of  either  the  Ito  or  its  membere,  because  tariff 
increases  per  se  are  not  prohibited  by  the  charter; 
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(b)  but  if  the  applicant  member  wants  to  im- 
pose an  import  quota  on  the  product  in  question, 
it  must  obtain  the  prior  consent  of  Ito  (acting  by 
simple  majority  vote,  within  90  days  of  the  appli- 
cation unless  the  period  has  been  extended  by  con- 
sultation with  the  applicant  member).  The  Ito 
procedure  in  arriving  at  a  decision  differs  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  case : 

(i)  if  the  Ito  decides  (by  simple  majority 
vote)  that  the  application  falls  in  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing categories,  it  "shall  grant  the  necessary  re- 
lease for  a  specified  period."  These  categories 
include :  measures  to  protect  a  simple  industry  es- 
tablished between  January  1,  1939  and  March  24, 
1948 ;  measures  to  promote  an  industry  for  proc- 
essing local  raw  materials  of  w'hich  exports  have 
been  reduced  as  a  result  of  foreign  restrictions; 
measures  to  promote  an  industry  for  processing 
local  raw  materials  that  might  otherwise  be  wasted, 
when  such  action  is  unlikely  to  have  a  harmful 


Why  Is  an  ITO  Needed? 

Before  World  War  II,  international  trade  was 
hampered  by  restrictive  devices  that  prevented  an 
expansion  of  world  trade.  Countries  resorted  to 
unilateral  action  without  regard  to  the  effect  of 
their  actions  on  the  economies  of  other  nations, 
which  led  to  retaliation  and  resulted  in  economic 
warfare.  At  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  economic 
situation  of  a  large  part  of  the  world  was  in  chaos. 
Destruction  of  the  tools  for  peacetime  production 
meant  lack  of  the  most  basic  supplies  for  domestic 
consumption  and  in  many  areas  virtually  no  goods 
for  export  were  available  which  could  be  traded  for 
essential  items  obtainable  only  from  abroad,  and 
particularly  from  the  United  States. 

As  a  result,  most  countries  adopted  even  more 
rigid  governmental  controls  to  insure  that  only 
the  most  necessary  imports  were  bought  with  the 
fast  diminishing  foreign  currency  available  to  them. 
They  employed  import  quotas,  foreign  exchange 
controls,  import  licensing  systems,  discriminatory 
bilateral  and  barter  deals,  state-trading  devices, 
tariff  increases,  and  other  restrictive  devices. 

The  Ito  seeks,  by  cooperative  agreement,  to  relax 
these  barriers,  to  avert  economic  warfare,  and  to 
pave  the  way  for  an  expansion  of  world  trade. 


effect  in  the  long  run  on  international  trade;  the 
measures  must  not  be  more  restrictive  of  inter- 
national trade  than  any  other  measures  permis- 
sible under  the  charter  and  the  measures  must  be 
suitable  in  view  of  the  applicant's  need  for  eco- 
nomic development  or  reconstruction.  Moreover, 
there  are  certain  other  limitations  applicable  to 
this  category  of  measures.  The  Ito  must  not 
concur  in  such  measures  if  they  are  likely  to  cause 
serious  prejudice  to  the  exports  of  a  primary  com- 
modity on  which  the  economy  of  another  country 
is  highly  dependent.  The  particular  release 
granted  by  Ito  is  not  renewable  at  the  end  of  the 
initial  period  under  this  provision,  i.e.,  it  could 
be  renewed  only  under  procedure  (ii)  below. 
Also,  the  applicant  member  must  apply  these 


measures  "in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  unnecessary 
damage  to  the  commercial  or  economic  interests 
of  any  other  member" ; 

(ii)  if  the  application  does  not  fall  in  the 
above  category,  the  Ito  must  consult  all  "ma- 
terially affected"  members.  If  all  "materially  af- 
fected" members  agree,  it  must  grant  the  release ; 
or  if  any  "materially  affected"  member  objects,  the 
Ito  must  examine  the  proposed  measure  in  the 
light  of  its  long-run  effect  on  international  trade 
and  on  the  standard  of  living  of  the  applicant 
member.  The  Ito  may  then  release  the  member, 
subject  to  such  limitations  as  it  may  impose. 

Transitional  Measures  (art.  H). — Whereas 
article  13  sets  up  procedures  whereby  a  member 
may  seek  Ito  ajiproval  for  proposed  new  measures 
for  economic  development  and  reconstruction 
(which  would  otherwise  be  prohibited  under  the 
charter),  article  14  establishes  a  transitional  pro- 
cedure for  seeking  approval  for  existing  meastires 
for  economic  development  and  reconstruction 
which  members  have  in  effect  when  they  join  the 
Ito  (and  which  would  otherwise  be  prohibited  un- 
der the  charter) .  Generally  speaking,  such  meas- 
ures, as  regard  products  vtpon  which  tariff  conces- 
sions have  not  been  made  under  Gatt,  may  be  con- 
tinued in  effect  if  they  are  nondiscriminatory  and 
if  advance  notice  is  given — but  they  are  subject  to 
a  kind  of  post-audit  of  Ito,  i.e.,  they  are  subject  to 
i-eview  and  possible  disapproval  by  Ito  on  the 
same  basis  as  though  the  request  had  been  sub- 
mitted as  a  new  measure  under  article  13.  The  re- 
view and  decision  by  Ito  must  be  given  within  12 
months  after  a  member  enters  the  Ito  (except  if 
the  permission  had  already  been  granted  by  the 
Gatt  contracting  parties,  the  charter  says  that 
the  Ito  may  review  the  decision  if  it  desires,  but 
it  does  not  specify  a  time  limit  for  the  review). 
If  the  Ito  renders  an  adverse  decision,  the  appli- 
cant member  is  obligated  to  withdraw  the  pro- 
tective measure  ( allowance  being  made  for  a  period 
of  time  in  which  to  make  the  modification  or 
withdrawal). 

This  special  transitional  procedure  of  article  14 
may  be  used  only  for  products  upon  wliich  no 
concession  has  been  granted  under  Gatt.  If  a 
member  had  granted  a  concession  on  the  product 
under  Gatt,  it  wovild  not  be  allowed  under  the 
charter  to  retain,  for  purposes  of  economic  de- 
velopment, protective  measures  on  that  product 
which  are  prohibited  by  the  charter  (such  as  im- 
port quotas  for  development  purposes).  The 
United  States  is  not  substantially  affected  by  this 
article,  and  we  have  not  submitted  to  the  Gatt 
contracting  parties  any  list  of  protective  meas- 
ures that,  although  in  conflict  with  the  charter, 
we  wish  to  retain  for  development  purposes. 

New  Preferential  Agreements 
on' Individual  Products 

Members  may  make  new  preferential  agree- 
ments on  individual  products  for  purposes  of  eco- 
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What  Will  the  ITO  Cost? 

Tlie  cost  of  Ito  will  be  small  because  the  only 
exiH'iise  will  be  for  administrative  purposes.  It  is 
neither  provided  nor  intended  that  Ito  shall  have 
funds  for  lending  to  Its  members  or  for  any  other 
similar  purposes. 

From  the  standpoint  of  dollars  and  cents,  Ito  will 
yield  returns  niany  times  greater  tliiin  its  cost  to 
the  United  States.  The  Iro  will  (a)  benefit  directly 
those  brandies  of  American  agriculture  and  in- 
dustry that  must  export,  (b)  benefit  consumers  and 
consuming  industries  in  this  country  that  depend 
upon  foreign  sources  for  their  raw  materials,  and 
(c)  help  other  countries  support  themselves,  thereby 
reducing  their  need  for  American  grants  and  loans. 
The  Ito  thus  offers  a  substantial  bargain  to  the 
American  taxpayer. 


nomic  development,  with  the  prior  consent  of  the 
Ito,  normally  by  a  two-thirds  majority  vote  except 
in  certain  cases  where  a  simple  majority  vote  is 
sufficient. 

The  conditions  under  which  the  Ito  may  ap- 
prove a  new  preferential  agreement  by  simple 
majority  vote  are  as  follows : 

(1)  First,  six  conditions  must  be  met  under 
paragraph  4,  as  follows :  The  agreement  must  be 
between  neighboring  countries,  or  countries  in  the 
same  economic  region — the  latter  not  being  de- 
pendent upon  proximity  but  upon  the  economic 
integration  of  the  countries  concerned.  The  pref- 
ence  must  be  necessary  to  insure  a  sound  and  ade- 
quate market  for  the  new  product.  If  the  party 
to  the  agreement  that  receives  a  preference  should 
grant  a  preference  to  the  other,  as  compensation, 
these  preferences  are  subject  to  the  same  rules  as 
all  other  preferences  in  the  agreement.  The  agree- 
ment must  be  open  to  other  members  which  may 
be  able  to  qualify  under  the  charter  requirements. 
It  must  be  for  a  definite  period  not  longer  than 
10  years,  subject  to  renewal.  The  parties  to  the 
agreement  must  establish  as  between  themselves 
either  low  duties  or  free  entry  for  the  product  in 
question. 

(2)  Second,  assuming  that  the  proposed  agree- 
ment meets  the  above  conditions: 

(a)  if  it  is  not  likely  to  cause  substantial  in- 
jury to  the  export  trade  of  another  member,  the 
Ito  must  permit  the  proposed  agreement — pro- 
vided, however,  that  it  is  "not  likely  to  jeopardize 
the  economic  position  of  a  member  in  world 
trade" ; 

(b)  but  if  it  is  likely  to  cause  substantial 
injury  to  the  export  trade  of  another  member, 
the  Ito  must  permit  the  proposed  agreement  if 
and  when  the  applicant  member  and  the  injured 
members  reach  an  "agreement";  if  they  do  not 
reach  an  agreement  within  2  months,  the  Ito  may 
authorize  the  proposed  agreement  and  fix  a  "fair 
compensation"  for  the  injured  member.     The  in- 
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jured  member  could  resort  to  chapter  VIII  if  not 
satisfied  with  the  "fair  compensation"; 

(c)  and,  if  the  Ito  finds  that  the  proposed 
agreement  "is  likely  to  jeopardize  the  economic 
position  of  a  member  in  world  trade",  it  must  not 
permit  the  proposed  agreement  unless  the  parties 
to  the  agreement  have  reached  a  "mutually  satis- 
factory understanding"  with  the  injured  member. 

(3)  AVhen  the  Ito  apju-oves  new  preferential 
agreements  by  simple  majority  vote,  it  may  re- 
quire as  a  condition  of  its  approval  a  reduction 
in  the  unbound  MFN  rate  if  any  other  affected 
member  considers  the  MFN  rate  excessive.  (If 
an  applicant  member  seeks  to  establish  the  prefer- 
ential margin  by  increasing  a  bound  MFN  rate,  it 
would  have  to  resort  to  article  13  (3)  which  re- 
quires either  consent  of  all  parties  to  the  agreement 
or  consent  of  Ito  after  obtaining  "substantial 
agreement"  from  till  "materially  affected"  parties 
to  the  agreement.) 

(4)  If  the  Ito  finds  that  parties  to  a  prospective 
preferential  agreement  have  obtained  the  consent 
to  make  such  an  agreement  from  countries  that 
supplied  at  least  two-thirds  of  their  imports  be- 
fore November  21,  1947,  the  Ito  must  authorize 
the  agreement,  unless  it  finds  that  the  exports  of 
a  member  that  has  not  given  its  consent  are 
threatened  with  "substantial  injury,"  in  which  case 
the  Ito  may  grant  the  consent  only  if  the  appli- 
cant and  the  injured  member  reach  an  understand- 
ing or,  in  the  absence  of  an  understanding,  if  the 
Ito  grants  "fair  compensation"  to  the  injured 
member. 
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Aspects  off  International  Petroleum  Policy' 


Stated  most  generally,  the  Department  of 
State's  interest  in  petrolemn  derives  from  its  re- 
sponsibilities for  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  rela- 
tions. Oil  is  essential  to  the  economic  well-being 
of  most  countries.  The  value  of  oil  moving  in  in- 
ternational trade  exceeds  that  of  any  other  com- 
modity. Oil  enters  into  our  foreign  trade,  both  on 
the  import  and  export  side.  In  an  emergency,  as- 
suming no  material  change  in  domestic  supply  and 
demand,  we  shall  need  large  quantities  of  oil  pro- 
duced outside  of  the  United  States. 

Oil  production  is  of  predominant  significance  to 
certain  countries  and  areas,  notably  Venezuela  and 
the  Middle  East.  Its  development  and  sale  ac- 
counted for  26  percent  of  the  total  direct  United 
States  private  foreign  investment  existing  abroad 
at  the  end  of  1948  and  for  75  to  80  percent  of  such 
new  investments  made  in  the  past  3  years.  It  is  on 
the  operations  and  investments  of  oil  companies 
that  the  economic  development  of  the  oil-produc- 
ing areas  largely  depends. 

Even  if  there  were  no  American  company  inter- 
est in  the  large  and  important  foreign  oil  indus- 
try, petroleum  would,  nevertheless,  affect  foi'eign 
relations  and,  therefore,  be  of  interest  to  the  De- 
partment. It  is  even  more  the  case  because 
American  oil  companies  have  such  extensive  and 
widespread  interests  in  all  phases  of  the  foreign 
oil  industry.  The  relations  of  American  oil  com- 
panies in  producing  countries  are  usually  with 
governments,  and  their  marketing  operations  are 
extensively  subject  to  decisions  by  foreign  gov- 
ernments affecting  imports  and  sales. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  therefore,  oil  and  the  opera- 
tions of  oil  companies  affect  foreign  relations. 
And  in  view  of  the  complex  and  interrelated  na- 
ture of  the  international  oil  trade,  any  significant 
action  affecting  the  foreign  or  domestic  activities 
of  the  United  States  oil  industry  has  extensive 
economic  repercussions  upon  our  foreign  economic 
and  political  interests. 

As  this  general  statement  is  illustrated  by  my 
later  comments  on  specific  points  of  your  inquiry, 

'  Substance  of  a  statement  made  liy  Willard  L.  Thorp, 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs  before  the  spe- 
cial subcommittee  on  petroleum  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  on  Apr.  5,  1050,  ami 
released  to  the  pnjss  on  the  same  date. 
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I  shall  not  discuss  it  further  in  my  prepared  state- 
ment. An  elaborate  presentation  of  pertinent  facts 
has  been  set  forth  previously,  particularly  in  the 
publication  "Oil  Concessions  m  Foreign  Coun- 
tries," -  in  the  hearings  in  June  1945  pursuant  to 
Senate  Resolution  36  concerning  "American  Pe- 
troleum Interests  in  Foreign  Countries,"  and  in 
my  later  statement  on  February  5,  1948,  before  , 
the  Petroleum  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

I  might  say  before  leaving  this  point  that  the 
Department's  necessary  interest  in  the  foreign  as- 
pects of  American  oil  operations,  and  in  the  effect 
on  our  foreign  relations  of  decisions  regarding 
petroleum,  should  not  be  interpreted,  as  it  some- 
times seems  to  be,  as  an  indication  of  a  lack  of 
interest  in  the  domestic  industry.  That  is  not  the 
case.  We  believe,  however,  it  is  essential  that  our 
position  on  oil  questions,  as  on  other  questions,  be 
based  on  the  total  national  interest  which  is  fre- 
quently a  broader  concept  than  the  special  interests 
of  particular  segments  of  the  United  States  econ- 
omy. We  also  believe  that  American  concerns  op- 
erating in  foi'eign  areas  are  no  less  American 
because  they  operate  abroad.  Both  as  corpora- 
tions and  as  employers  of  American  citizens,  their 
example,  their  activities,  and  their  contributions 
to  industrial  development  and  economic  well-being 
abroad  may  be  more  influential  in  promoting  a 
democratic  way  of  life  and  free  enterprise  than 
any  governmental  actions.  American  business 
interests  abroad,  of  which  the  United  States  petro- 
leum industry  is  the  largest,  deserve  and  should 
receive  the  strong  support  of  the  Government. 

It  seems  to  me  that  I  might  speak  briefly  on 
the  extent,  location,  and  importance  of  the  foreign 
oil  interests  of  American  nationals,  on  the  closely 
related  import  and  sterling-dollar  oil  problems, 
and  finally  on  the  proposal  to  establish  a  Petroleum 
Policy  Council. 

Extent,  Location,  and  Importance  of  American 
Petroleum  Interests  in  Foreign  Countries 

Outside  of  tiie  United  States  and  Russia,  the 
inijiortant  oil  producing  areas  are  Venezuela,  the 
Middle  East,  and  Indonesia.   Mexico  also  produces 
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a  substantial  amount  of  oil,  and  Canada  is  poten- 
tially very  promisin<^. 

United  States  companies  produce  roughly  two- 
thirds  of  Venezuela's  output,  about  45  percent  of 
the  Middle  East  output,  and  about  38  percent  of 
the  output  in  Indonesia.  They  have  a  substantial 
interest  in  the  Canadian  developments  but  rela- 
tively minor  interests  in  Mexico  at  this  time.  In 
1949,  they  produced  about  50  percent  of  the  oil 
produced  outside  of  the  United  States  and  Eastern 
Europe.  According  to  a  recognized  authority,  they 
controlled  at  the  beginning  of  1949  reserves  of 
about  71-2  billion  barrels  in  South  America,  10 
billion  in  the  Middle  East,  and  probably  1  billion 
barrels  elsewhere.  The  total  is  undoubtedly  higher 
today.  It  is  equivalent  to  about  45  percent  of  the 
world  total  outside  the  United  States  and  slightly 
less  than  the  total  proved  reserves  of  the  United 
States. 

American  companies  distribute  about  40  percent 
of  the  oil  sold  abroad.  In  production,  refining, 
and  distribution  facilities  they  had  invested  over  3 
billion  dollars  abroad  by  the  end  of  1948.  Over 
500  million  dollars  was  invested  each  year  in  1947 
and  1948,  and  probably  as  much  in  1949.  The  flow 
of  new  capital  and  the  dollar  payments  for  oil  I'oy- 
alties  and  wages  have  been  highly  important  in 
supporting  and  developing  the  economic  life  in  the 
producing  areas.  They  have  made  possible,  or  the 
companies  have  been  directly  responsible  for,  con- 
struction of  harbor  facilities,  roads,  railroads,  hos- 
pitals, schools,  agricultural  development,  and 
health  and  sanitation  projects. 

In  the  strategically  located  Middle  East,  the 
United  States  has  an  important  interest  in  a  con- 
tinuing political  and  economic  stability.  Political 
stability  is  to  a  large  degree  dependent  on  the 
economic  well-being  of  the  area.  The  general  eco- 
nomic well-being  depends  in  turn  largely  on  oil 
operations  in  which  American  companies  have 
extensive  interests.  In  Latin  America,  our  oil 
companies  have  close  at  hand  the  additional  oil 
which  other  witnesses  before  other  committees 
have  testified  would  be  needed  in  an  emergency. 
At  the  same  time,  oil  operations  in  Venezuela  have 
made  possible  not  only  a  high  level  of  trade  with 
the  United  States  (I/2  billion  dollars  worth  of 
United  States  exports  last  year)  but  have  been 
an  outstanding  example  of  the  merits  of  free  en- 
terprise working  in  a  free  economy.  It  would  be 
substantial  loss  in  a  commercial,  political,  and 
strategic  sense  and  seriously  harmful  to  our  na- 
tional interest  if  the  overseas  petroleum  operations 
of  American  companies  should  be  seriously  cur- 
tailed. 

Oil  Imports 

The  question  of  oil  imports  naturally  raises  some 
issues  which  are  not  easily  resolved.  The  oil  in- 
dustry is  one  in  which  imports  and  exports  have 
been  an  important  factor  in  its  growth  and  devel- 
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opmenl,  anil  few  would  question  that  imports  have 
a  place  in  our  oil  economy.  What  seems  to  be  at 
issue  is  their  ai)propriate  level.  But  in  ccmsider- 
ing  this  question,  it  is  frequently  overlooked  that 
the  bulk  of  our  oil  imports  are  drawn  from  the 
foreign  operations  of  American  oil  companies,  who 
have  American  stockholders,  pay  United  States 
taxes,  employ  American  personnel,  buy  substan- 
tia! quantities  of  American  equipment,  require 
militarily  important  tankere,  and  own  crude  oil 
reserves  and  facilities  ovei-seas  from  which  large 
supplies  of  oil  were  drawn  in  the  last  emergency 
and  would  be  drawn  in  anot  lier  emergency.  These 
overseas  interests  of  American  oil  companies  are 
a  decided  national  asset  and  are  a  matter  of  con- 
cern to  the  Department. 

Until  December  1948,  when  both  domestic  pro- 
duction and  imports  reached  their  highest  levels 
up  to  that  time,  it  is  not  believed  that  oil  imports 
had  constituted  any  problem.  Demand  had  sub- 
stantially outstripi)ed  supply  during  the  war 
years,  and  it  took  time  for  production  to  catch 
up.  Even  as  late  as  (he  winter  of  1947-48,  we  had 
an  oil  shortage  in  this  country.  But  during  1948 
production  finally  overtook  clemand,  large  quan- 
tities of  oil  went  to  increase  stocks,  and,  early  in 
1949,  the  first  production  cuts  were  put  into  effect. 

The  Department  of  State  has  no  doubts  about 
the  need  for  a  strong  and  active  domestic  oil  in- 
dustry. The  Department  would  cooperate  fully 
in  measures  necessary  to  prevent  serious  injury 
should  imports  threaten  the  domestic  industry. 
But  after  considerable  study  of  this  problem  over 
the  past  18  months,  the  Department  is  unable  to 
conclude  that  the  domestic  industry  has  been  seri- 
ously injured  bj  imports  to  date  or  is  threatened 
with  serious  injury  by  those  expected  in  the  near 
future. 

The  facts,  as  we  understand  them,  are  that,  de- 
spite a  reduction  in  domestic  production,  the  petro- 
leum industry  was  operating  in  1949,  and  will  be 
in  1950,  at  a  very  high  level,  generally  second  only 
to  the  exceptional  levels  of  1948  and  even  in  excess 
of  those  levels  in  some  of  the  most  important  re- 
spects indicative  of  the  industry's  vigor  and  well- 
being. 

Despite  a  reduction  of  8.4  percent  in  domestic 
production  in  1949  compared  to  1948  (or  a  decline 
of  11.3  percent  from  the  peak  level  of  December 
1948),  the  1949  output  was  50  percent  above  the 
1935-39  average.  It  was  about  equal  to  the  1947 
output,  which  was  the  second  highest  annual  pro- 
duction in  United  States  history  and  which,  at 
the  time,  was  considered  a  very  successful  record. 
It  is  frequently  overlooked  in  making  comparisons 
with  1948  that  stock  additions  in  that  year  were 
nearly  300,000  barrels  daily,  or  more  than  5  per- 
cent of  production.  Stockbuilding  was  necessary 
at  the  time  but  could  not  have  been  expected  to 
continue  indefinitely.  In  1949,  there  was  a  small 
decline  in  stocks  in  contrast  to  the  substantial  addi- 
tions in  the  previous  year.    In  1949,  when  produc- 
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tion  was  466,000  barrels  daily  less  than  in  1948, 
the  discontinuance  of  nearly  300,000  barrels  daily 
of  stock  additions  was  more  important  in  the  cur- 
tailment of  domestic  production  than  imports, 
which  increased  only  125,000  barrels  daily  in  the 
same  period.  Another  factor  in  the  decline  was  a 
decrease  of  some  40,000  barrels  daily  in  exports. 
Notwithstanding  these  changes,  it  is  probable  that 
there  would  have  been  less  concern  about  imports 
had  domestic  demand  advanced  even  moderately, 
as  it  normally  does,  instead  of  remaining  static 
as  it  did  because  of  the  mild  winter  months  in 
1949  and  the  industrial  recession  in  midyear. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  1949  was  the  sec- 
ond best  rather  than  the  best  year,  it  is  relevant  to 
note  what  was  happening  in  regard  to  some  of  the 
other  measures  of  the  well-being  of  the  domestic 
industry.  In  regard  to  drilling  activity,  according 
to  industry  trade  journals,  1949  was  within  2  per- 
cent of  the  record  1948  in  the  number  of  wells 
drilled.  It  was  in  excess  of  any  previous  year  in 
footage  drilled  and  wildcat  completions.  The 
forecast  for  1950  by  the  same  sources  indicates  a 
continuance  of  drilling  activity  at  approximately 
the  1949  levels. 

In  the  matter  of  prices  of  crude  oil,  1949  was 
within  2  percent  of  the  1948  level,  30  percent 
above  1947, 140  percent  above  the  1935-39  average, 
and  was  the  second  highest  year  since  1920. 

In  the  matter  of  employment,  according  to  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  statistics,  average  monthly  em- 
ployment of  production  and  related  workers  in 
the  crude  oil  and  natural  gas  production  industry 
in  1949  was  practically  the  same  as  in  1948.  In 
1949,  the  average  hours  of  work  and  wages  were 
slightly  above  the  average  of  1948.  If  drillers, 
rig  builders,  and  some  white  collar  employees; 
connected  with  the  production  of  crude  oil  and 
natural  gas  are  included,  employment  in  1949 
averaged  slightly  higher  than  in  1948. 

Profit  data  are  not  readily  available  for  1949 
for  any  large  segment  of  the  oil  production  branch 
of  the  industry.  Any  conclusions  in  regard  to 
profits  must  therefore  be  based  upon  the  returns 
of  a  small  number  of  companies  and  upon  certain 
important  indices  that  directly  relate  to  income. 
Costs  were  undoubtedly  higher,  but  production 
having  been  about  equal  in  1949  to  production  in 
1947  and  the  crude  oil  price  on  the  average  hav- 
ing been  about  30  percent  higher  in  1949  than  in 
1947,  income  should  not  have  fallen  below  and 
was  probably  much  above  the  1947  levels,  which 
were  then  regarded  as  highly  satisfactory  and 
were  well  above  any  of  the  15  previous  years' 
returns  to  the  industry.  It  is  generally  concluded, 
and  the  records  of  several  companies  whose  re- 
turns have  recently  been  published,  support  the 
view  that  income  in  1949  was  exceeded  only  by 
the  very  high  levels  of  1948. 

Since  December  1948,  partly  because  imports 
have  been  available,  the  United  States  has  devel- 
oped a  reserve  productive  capacity  of  nearly  a  mil- 


lion barrels  a  day,  which  is  a  security  asset  of  con- 
siderable value,  an  asset  which  we  enjoyed  in  pre- 
war days  but  did  not  have  at  the  end  of  1948  when 
record  production  was  attained. 

You  have  certainly  had  it  called  to  your  atten- 
tion that  the  reduction  in  domestic  production  was 
substantially  more  severe  in  Texas  in  1949  than 
elsewhere  in  the  nation.  Over  90  percent  of  the 
466,000  barrel  decline  was  in  that  State  alone.  In 
percentages,  Texas  declined  about  17.3  percent 
from  1948  levels;  whereas,  all  other  States  as  a 
group  declined  about  1  percent.  No  other  State 
declined  as  much  as  Texas,  and  some  increased  pro- 
duction relative  to  1948.  Notwithstanding  the  de- 
cline, drilling  activity  in  Texas  was  the  highest 
since  1937,  and  in  terms  of  wildcats,  total  footage 
and  total  completions  were  well  above  1948.  Em- 
ployment was  higher  in  Texas  in  1949  than  in 
1948.  Prices  for  Texas  oil  were  virtually  un- 
changed. 

The  emphasis  of  my  statement  has  been  on  the 
1949  record,  which  for  the  sake  of  brevity  I  have 
discussed  in  terms  of  averages.  We  are  aware  of 
the  shortcomings  of  averages,  but  our  study  of 
the  more  detailed  statistics  indicates,  in  our  view, 
that  they  support  the  conclusions  we  have  pre- 
sented. Statistics  are  available  for  only  1  or  2 
months  of  1950  regarding  most  activities  of  the 
oil  industry  and  are  insufficient  for  any  general 
conclusions.  Forecasts  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
and  authoritative  trade  sources  regarding  1950 
support  the  conclusion  that  imports  do  not  threaten 
serious  injury  to  the  domestic  producer.  Imports 
for  the  first  6  months,  according  to  the  principal 
importers,  are  expected  to  equal  750,000  barrels  a 
day,  notwithstanding  the  record  imports  of  885,000 
barrels  daily  in  January.  The  750,000  barrel  level 
is  approximately  the  level  which  imports  reached 
in  the  last  quarter  of  1940.  Demand  is  expected 
to  be  somewhat  higher  in  1950  than  in  1949.  (In 
the  first  quarter  of  1950,  it  was  apparently  well 
above  last  year.)  Drilling  programs  are  said  to 
be  about  the  same  as  last  year,  indicative  of  con- 
tinuing activity  at  high  levels. 

There  are  two  other  aspects  of  the  import  ques- 
tion which  I  should  like  to  mention  briefly.  One 
concerns  the  nature  of  our  imports,  and  the  other, 
the  extent  to  which  a  high  level  of  United  States 
exports  to  Venezuela  depends  on  United  States 
imports  of  oil. 

As  a  rough  generalization,  about  two-thirds  of 
our  imports  consist  of  crude  oil,  and  the  remainder, 
of  heavy  fuel  oil.  The  latter  product  is  needed  in 
the  Eastern  United  States  where  its  consumption 
is  particularly  heavy.  The  total  demand  in  the 
area,  for  onshore  purposes,  foreign  trade  bunkers 
and  export,  cannot  normally  be  met  economically 
from  domestic  output  in  the  East  and  Gulf  Coast 
areas.  The  National  Petrolemn  Council's  Com- 
mittee on  Imports  has  pointed  out  that  heavy  fuel 
oil  imports  are  to  a  considerable  extent  offset  by 
offshore  shipments,  largely  as  bunkers.    Without 
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imports  of  this  particular  product,  it  seems  safe 
to  say,  that  the  domestic  price  woukl  increase  sub- 
stantially with  consequent  loss  of  markets  to  other 
fuels  and  resultant  cost  increases  for  metropolitan 
utilities,  shippiiifr  companies,  and  other  major 
consumers,  notwithstanding  the  ability  of  some 
to  convert  to  other  fuels. 

The  etfects  of  a  substantial  limitation  of  imports 
would  be  felt  by  the  American  companies  produc- 
ing abroad  and  their  stockliolders.  A  limitation 
of  imports  to  5  percent  of  consumption  would,  for 
example,  reduce  their  sales  which  are  about  90  per- 
cent of  total  imports  by  about  360,000  barrels 
daily,  assuming  a  quota  of  300,000  barrels  com- 
pared with  an  import  level  of  750,000  barrels  daily. 
Such  a  reduction  would  be  about  5  times  as  great 
as  the  amount  affected  by  the  present  sterling  area 
restrictions  which  have  occasioned  so  much  recent 
criticism.  In  addition,  American  export  interests 
whose  foreign  sales  depend  to  a  substantial  degree 
on  the  dollar  income  of  oil  producing  countries 
would  also  be  adversely  affected.  The  most  im- 
portant such  case  is  Venezuela.  Ninety  percent 
of  Venezuela's  foreign  exchange  is  derived  from 
oil  operations.  Forty  percent  of  Venezuela's  pro- 
duction is  exported  directly  or  indirectly  to  the 
United  States,  principally  by  American  compan- 
ies. Venezuela  is  our  fourth  largest  export  market 
and  the  second  largest  on  a  cash  basis.  Export 
sales  in  1948  and  1949  of  a  wide  variety  of  goods 
from  many  states  were  over  500  million  dollars 
in  each  year  and  substantially  in  excess  of  the  value 
of  United  States  imports  from  Venezuela.  It  is 
thus  important  to  keep  in  mind  that  action  against 
American  oil  companies  in  Venezuela  would  have 
additional  repercussions  in  terms  of  lower  sales  of 
the  variety  of  things  which  other  Americans  cur- 
rently sell  to  Venezuela. 


Sterling-Dollar  Oil  Problem 

The  sterling-dollar  oil  problem  is  connected  with 
both  of  the  topics  to  which  I  have  referred.  An 
extension  of  the  difficulties  represented  in  the  prob- 
lem would  have  serious  effects  on  American  oil 
production  abroad.  The  fear  has  also  been  ex- 
pressed that  unless  the  problem  is  solved,  Ameri- 
can companies  will  be  forced  to  sell  more  in  the 
United  States,  thus  intensifying  the  import 
problem. 

The  sterling-dollar  oil  problem  develops  out  of 
the  following  series  of  facts.  Oil  is  one  of  the 
principal  imports  of  most  foreign  countries. 
American  companies  normally  supply  40-50  per- 
cent of  such  imports  and  receive  dollars  for  them. 
Virtually  all  countries  are  short  of  dollars  either 
in  an  absolute  sense  or  relative  to  soft  currencies. 
In  the  sterling  area,  for  example,  the  gold  and 
dollar  deficit  in  1949  amoimted  to  1.5  billion  dol- 
lars. The  net  deficit  on  oil  account  was  about  45 
percent  of  the  total.  Sterling  oil,  i.e.,  oil  which 
can  be  purchased  for  sterling,  is  becoming  increas- 


ingly available  in  sufficient  quantities  to  permit 
some  substitution  of  it  in  the  .sterling  area  and 
third  countries  for  their  normal  purchases  of 
dollar  oil. 

Sterling  area  import  restrictions  have  jjlaced 
limits  on  the  amount  of  United  States  company  oil 
sales  in  sterling  area  markets  while,  in  third  coun- 
tries, companies  are  not  permitted  to  sell  oil  for 
sterling  because  the  British  would  have  to  convert 
that  sterling  into  dollars  under  the  Anglo-Ameri- 
can financial  agreement  of  1945.  If  sucli  sales 
were  permitted,  the  British  would  be  paying  dol- 
lars on  behalf  of  third  countries  for  imports  of 
American  company  oil.  This  they  cannot  afford. 
American  companies  are,  therefore,  unable  to  com- 
pete on  the  same  currency  terms  with  British  com- 
panies to  maintain  and  exnand  their  sales  abroad. 

The  need  of  the  nondollar  area  to  save  dollars 
is  generally  recognized.  The  central  issue  in  tliis 
sterling-dollar  oil  problem,  therefore,  is  how  and 
to  what  extent  dollar  expenditures  of  the  non- 
dollar area  for  oil  can  be  reduced  without  serious 
injury  to  the  commercial  interests  of  American 
companies  and  to  any  United  States  political  and 
strategic  interests  which  may  be  involved. 

The  United  States  has  recognized  that  balance- 
of-payments  difficulties  may  make  it  impossible  for 
a  nation  to  import  all  of  the  dollar  products  it 
might  otherwise  take,  and  the  United  States  has 
agreed  that  trade  discrimination  against  dollar 
products  may  be  necessary  to  conserve  a  nation's 
supply  of  dollars. 

In  the  sterling-dollar  oil  case,  it  has  been  the 
United  States  view  that  discrimination  against 
United  States  company  oil  is  not  justified  in  any 
case  where  an  equivalent  dollar  saving  can  be 
achieved  by  adjustments  in  the  operations  of 
United  States  oil  companies. 

British  company  oil  is  produced  primarily  not 
in  the  United  Kingdom  or  in  the  sterling  area,  but, 
in  third  countries.  Consequently,  royalties,  taxes, 
and  certain  local  costs  are  paid  largely  in  dollars. 
British  companies  are  further  dependent  on  im- 
ports of  certain  supplies  and  equipment  from  the 
dollar  area.  There  is  thus  a  substantial  and  un- 
avoidable part  of  British  production  costs  which  is 
incurred  in  dollars.  This  factor  is  the  one  which 
may  be  the  most  important  in  finding  a  solution 
making  possible  dollar  saving  to  oil  importing 
countries  without  the  necessity  of  a  large  displace- 
ment of  dollar  oil  in  world  markets. 

This  problem  developed  during  the  past  year. 
The  first  important  quantity  of  American  oil  af- 
fected was  in  the  case  of  Argentina  where  the 
British  undertook,  in  the  Anglo-Argentine  Agree- 
ment signed  in  June  1949,  to  make  available  for 
sterling  payment  virtually  all  of  Argentina's  im- 
port requirements,  about  40,000  barrels  per  day  of 
which  had  formerly  been  supplied  by  American 
companies  and  which  had  represented  about  42 
percent  of  Argentina's  oil  imports.  In  November, 
the  British  announced  that  they  would  have  avail- 
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able  in  1950  an  additional  4,000,000  tons,  or  about 
75,000  barrels  daily  of  sterling  oil  surplus  to  the 
marketing  requirements  of  British  companies  as 
they  existed  at  that  time  and  that  effective  Janu- 
ary 1, 1950,  in  order  to  save  dollars,  this  oil  would 
be  substituted  for  an  equivalent  amount  of  oil 
being  purchased  from  American  companies.  The 
effective  date  of  this  action  was  postponed  to  Feb- 
ruary 15.  Its  effect  was  to  eliminate  all  the  fuel 
oil  formerly  supplied  to  the  sterling  area  by 
American  companies  and  y^  of  the  gasoline  for- 
merly supplied  by  them  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
With  additional  displacements  in  other  markets, 
it  is  estimated  that  sterling  oil  has  now  displaced 
about  135,000  barrels  daily  of  dollar  oil.  This  is 
equivalent  to  about  9  percent  of  the  total  overseas 
production  of  American  companies. 

This  Government  is  seriously  concerned  not  only 
in  regard  to  the  current  displacement  but  also  in 
regard  to  continuing  and  increasing  displacement. 
While  time  would  be  required  for  the  construction 
of  facilities  and  large  sums  would  be  needed  for 
investment  in  these  facilities,  the  extent  of  British 
oil  resources  is  such  as  to  place  no  effective  limit 
on  the  amount  of  displacement  of  dollar  oil  in 
foreign  markets,  so  long  as  present  exchange  and 
trade  controls  exist.  The  reason  for  our  concern 
regarding  such  displacement  is  suggested  by  my 
earlier  reference  to  the  commercial,  political,  and 
strategic  value  of  American  oil  concessions  and 
facilities  overseas. 

We  have  been  talking  with  the  British  since  last 
September  regarding  this  problem  with  interrup- 
tions to  permit  them  or  us  to  consider  the  other's 
views,  to  prepare  additional  position  papers,  and, 
in  our  case,  to  consult  with  various  agencies  of 
government  and  the  affected  United  States 
companies. 

In  February,  the  British  submitted  proposals 
involving  substitution  of  up  to  4  million  tons  of 
United  States  company  oil  by  British  company  oil 
in  the  sterling  area  but  providing  the  possibility 
of  additional  sales  by  United  States  companies  in 
the  sterling  area  and  in  third  country  markets 
under  certain  conditions  which  would  insure  the 
British  against  any  dollar  cost  on  account  of  such 
additional  sales.  The  United  States,  on  March  29, 
after  carefully  considering  the  British  proposals, 
presented  a  memorandum  suggesting  modifica- 
tions of  these  proposals  which,  if  accepted,  would 
provide  a  solution  permitting  dollar  savings  to 
the  British  and  the  retention  of  outlets  for  Ameri- 
can company  oil.  In  essence,  these  modifications 
suggest  that  American  companies  be  permitted  to 
compete  to  sell  oil  for  sterling  in  the  sterling  area 
and  in  third  markets  to  the  extent  that  their  own 
oil  has  been  displaced  or  would  otherwise  be  dis- 
placed by  sterling  oil.  For  such  sales,  they  would 
receive  in  dollars  the  average  dollar  cost  of  pro- 
ducing an  equivalent  amount  of  sterling  oil,  and 
the  remaining  sterling  would  have  to  be  used  for 
certain  types  of  expenditures  in  the  sterling  area. 


It  could  not  be  accumulated  in  burdensome 
amounts. 

It  should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that,  while 
the  American  companies  would  be  expected  to  ad- 
just their  operations  to  reduce  their  dollar  costs 
on  amounts  sold  under  these  proposals,  they  would 
still  receive  dollars  equivalent  to  100  percent  of 
the  value  of  their  sales  in  the  sterling  area  and 
elsewhere  not  affected  by  displacement.  Since  91 
percent  of  the  overseas  production  of  United  States 
companies  is  not  now  affected  by  such  displace- 
ment, the  adjustments  which  may  be  necessary 
under  the  proposals  currently  relate  to  only  some 
9  percent  of  their  overseas  operations. 

In  our  view,  the  proposal  should  go  far  to  meet 
the  British  problem,  since,  under  it,  they  will  save 
the  same  amount  of  dollars  as  it  would  be  possible 
to  save  by  substituting  British  company  oil,  that 
is,  approximately  50  million  dollars,  on  an  annual 
basis  and  at  the  same  time  they  would  have  as- 
surance against  indirect  or  eventual  dollar  drain 
through  the  provisions  with  regard  to  sterling 
accumulations.  This  approach  is  helpful  to  the 
American  companies,  which  have  in  general  rec- 
ognized the  dollar  difficulties  of  the  British  and 
their  possibilities  of  saving  dollars  on  oil  account. 

Petroleum  Policy  Committee 

The  foregoing  problems,  as  is  true  of  many  other 
matters  involving  petroleum,  require  the  collab- 
oration of  several  different  agencies  of  govern- 
ment. It  is  my  understanding  that  the  committee 
is  interested  in  obtaining  the  views  of  the  various 
departments  regarding  the  degree  to  which  collab- 
oration on  petroleum  problems  is  successful,  and, 
in  particular,  views  regarding  the  petroleum 
policy  council  pi'oposed  in  H.  E.  6047. 

We  agree  fully  regarding  the  desirability,  and, 
in  fact,  the  necessity,  of  attaining  the  objectives 
given  as  the  basis  for  the  proposal  to  establish  the 
petroleum  policy  coimcil.  We  are  also  conscious 
that  the  coordination  among  Departments  and 
the  collaboration  in  regard  to  various  problems  is 
not  as  effective  as  it  might  be.  Nevertheless,  the 
Department  questions  whether  it  is  necessary  to 
establish  a  separate  petroleum  policy  council  by 
law  to  acliieve  these  aims.  And  the  Department 
doubts  that  it  is  advisable  to  do  so. 

On  the  point  of  necessity  for  such  a  council,  it 
seems  to  the  Department  that  machinery  already 
exists  within  the  Executive  Branch  for  accom- 
plishing substantially  the  same  purposes  as  those 
set  out  in  the  bill.  Furthermore,  this  machinery 
can  be  improved  within  existing  executive  author- 
ity. It  can  be  changed  as  experience  indicates  it 
to  be  necessary.  The  agencies  which  would  be  rep- 
resented on  the  proposed  Petroleum  Policy  Coun- 
cil are  all  included  on  both  of  the  principal 
interdepartmental  petroleum  committees  which 
are  functioning  today — one,  the  Interdepartmental 
Petroleimi  Committee  mider  the  chairmanship  of 
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the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  other,  the  In- 
ternational Petroleum  Policy  Committee  under 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Depai'tment  of  State. 
They  are  also  represented  on  the  temporary  com- 
mittees established  from  time  to  time  to  deal  with 
particular  problems. 

The  proposed  Petroleum  Policy  Council  would, 
therefore  in  essence,  involve  the  same  agencies 
which  work  together  today  with  no  additional  fac- 
tor which  would  insure  that  the  personnel  in- 
volved would  work  any  more  or  less  satisfactorily 
in  one  committee  than  in  the  other.  In  the  final 
analysis,  the  principal  factor  in  the  success  of  any 
departmental  coordination  is  the  ability  and  will- 
ingness of  the  individuals  concerned  to  work  to- 
gether with  full  consciousness  of  the  problems 
and  responsibilities  of  the  different  agencies. 

On  the  point  of  the  advisability  of  establishing 
such  a  council,  there  are  two  factors  which  make 
us  doubtful  about  the  proposal.  The  first  is  based 
on  the  possibility  that  the  proposed  Petroleum 
Policy  Council  would  be  a  supra  agency  imposed 
on  the  various  agencies  and  able  to  dictate  courses 
of  action  in  regard  to  the  various  matters  for 
which  particular  departments  have  prime  respon- 
sibility and  regarding  which  they  would  be  ex- 
Eected  to  have  major  interests  and  initiative.  To 
e  more  concrete,  foreign  petroleum  policies  are 
dealt  with  by  the  Department  of  State  within  the 
framework  of  this  Government's  foreign  policy. 
The  Department  of  Interior,  the  National  Military 
Establishment,  and  other  agencies  have,  and 
should  have,  prime  responsibility  for  particular 
petroleum  matters  in  the  field  of  their  general  re- 
sponsibilities. Admittedly,  oil  policies  even  when 
they  involve  responsibilities  of  one  agency  to  a 
predominant  degree,  should  not  be  formulated  and 
put  into  practice  without  concern  for  the  related 
interests  of  other  agencies.  But  it  is  important 
that  the  initiative  and  authority  of  particular 
agencies  not  be  jeopardized  by  the  transfer  of 
policy  decisions  to  an  agency,  such  as  the  proposed 
petroleum  council,  in  which  those  departments 
having  predominant  interests  in  particular  ques- 
tions could  have  a  subordinate  role  in  decisions 
regarding  them.  We  feel  that  such  a  situation 
could  result  in  a  serious  interference  in  the  dis- 
charge of  an  agency's  general  responsibilities. 


Wo  question  also  whetiier  the  mandatory  re- 
quirement that  industry  and  State  recommenda- 
tions bo  obtained  on  all  questions  of  policy  which 
would  aflect  their  respective  interests  would  per- 
mit prompt  and  effective  determination  of  policy, 
especially  in  cases  when  ([uick  action  might  be 
necessary. 

We  believe,  too,  that  the  establishment  of  this 
council  would  establish  an  unfortunate  precedent 
for  the  creation  of  other  commodity  councils  lead- 
ing to  a  multiplication  of  commodity  agencies 
M'ith  authority  overlapping  that  of  existing  de- 
partment with  a  risk  of  confusion  and  waste  of 
personnel,  which  it  is  desirable  to  avoid. 

The  extensive  study  of  the  Hoover  Commission 
appears  generally  to  support  the  points  raised 
above.  The  prospect  of  still  another  petroleum 
unit  with  "experts,  assistants,  special  agents,  ex- 
aminers, attorneys,  and  other  employees  or  agen- 
cies" is  certainly  inconsistent  with  the  economy 
objectives  of  the  investigation's  report.  Further- 
more, certain  specific  recommendations  and  obser- 
vations were  made  in  the  report  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs which  merit  careful  attention  in  considering 
the  proposal  under  discussion.  The  Commission 
noted  that,  "Each  time  the  Congress  creates  a  new 
agency  with  the  power  to  employ  a  specified  in- 
strument of  foreign  policy,  it  weakens  the  execu- 
tive establishment  as  a  whole."  The  Committee 
concluded  that,  "Effective  administration  is  not 
achieved  by  establishing  by  legislation  the  precise 
functions  and  membei'ship  of  coordinating  and 
advisory  bodies  within  the  executive  branch. '  Al- 
though a  certain  degree  of  flexibility  could  be 
achieved  in  function  and  membership  of  the  pro- 
posed Council,  the  further  observation  of  the  Com- 
mittee seems  to  be  applicable  that  such  machinery 
"tends  to  obscure  the  responsibility  for  making 
executive  decisions,  to  make  each  of  the  bodies 
acquire  the  aspects  of  a  new  agency,  and  to  en- 
courage other  interdepartmental  groups  to  seek 
formal  Congressional  sanction." 

You  may  be  sure  that  the  Department  believes 
earnestly  in  the  desirability  of  better  coordination 
between  Departments  on  petroleum  questions  and 
will  work  wholeheartedly  toward  this  objective 
which  we  believe  fully  attainable  within  the  frame- 
work of  existing  authority. 
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The  American  People's  Part  In  U.S.  Foreign  Policy 


hy  Edward  TF.  Barrett^  Assistant  Secretary  for  Public  Affairs'^ 


I  would  like  to  recall  some  facts  about  American 
foreign  policy  with  which  you  are  already  famil- 
iar. I  think  that  this  is  worth  doing,  because 
I  believe  that  it  is  only  a  continuing  examination 
of  the  obvious  and  the  familiar  that  we  arrive  at 
what  is  useful  and  new.  Consider  the  atom :  It 
was  familiar  to  us — or  so  we  thought — for  a  long, 
long  time.  But  by  dint  of  persistent  study  of  a 
familiar  impasse — which  was  that  the  atom  could 
not  be  split — we  finally  came  up  with  the  discovery 
that  it  could  be  split.     And  we  split  it. 

I  think  that  there  is  a  real  possibility  that  if  we 
keep  on  examining  the  familiar  obstacles  to  peace 
and  security,  someone  may  yet  discover  something 
that  no  one  else  has  noticed — a  way  to  split  them, 
a  way  to  overcome  them. 

A  main  source  of  our  difficulties  in  seeking 
world  peace  and  security  is  the  refusal  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites  to  cooperate  with 
the  free  nations,  and  the  insistence  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  pursuing  an  expansionist,  aggi'essive 
policy. 

The  Berlin  airlift  showed  us  a  possible  way  of 
expanding  the  area  of  workable  agreements  with 
the  Soviet  Union — that  of  giving  the  U.S.S.K. 
no  practicable  alternative  but  to  abide  by  its  agree- 
ments. It  is  a  way,  however,  which  can  be  pur- 
sued only  by  the  direct  action  of  the  United  States 
Government  and  other  free  governments  working 
together.  It  is  not  an  approach  to  the  solution 
of  East- West  tensions  which  oifers  opportunity 
for  direct  action  by  the  United  States  National 
Commission  or  by  Unesco  itself. 

Commimist  policies,  however,  are  by  no  means 


'  An  address  made  before  the  National  Commission  for 
UNESCO  at  Washington  on  Apr.  13, 1050,  and  released  to  the 
press  on  the  same  date. 


the  only  obstacle  between  us  and  our  goal  of  put- 
ting the  United  Nations  Charter  into  fuller 
operation. 

Lack  of  Unity 

There  is  not  enough  unity  within  the  non-Com- 
mmiist  world.  This  world  includes  a  gi-oup  of 
strong,  democratic  nations  which  are  pulling  to- 
gether; others  which  are  weaker  and  less  con- 
vinced of  the  need  to  bear  down  in  a  common 
cause ;  and  still  others  with  hardly  better  than  a 
neutral  attitude  toward  the  struggle  between  the 
advocates  of  a  totalitarian  way  of  life  and  the 
advocates  of  a  free,  democratic  way  of  life.  There 
are  many  non-Communist  countries  so  burdened 
with  domestic  and  regional  difficulties  that  the 
issue  of  a  totalitarian  versus  a  free  world  society 
seems  very  remote.  They  do  not  realize  that  they 
are  part  of  the  battleground  on  which  the  struggle 
for  the  allegiance  of  man  is  going  forward. 

Even  among  the  leading  nations  of  the  free 
world,  we  still  do  not  have  nearly  the  unity  of 
purpose  and  action  which  is  needed. 

We  must  come  to  closer  agreement  on  policies 
and  programs  for  the  solution  of  world  problems 
and  mobilize  more  ])ower  in  carrying  them  out. 
We  must  work  together  to  increase  mutual  under- 
standing with  the  "marginal"  countries — those  not 
yet  convinced  of  their  own  stake  in  the  world 
contest  between  oppression  and  freedom — and 
convince  them  that  their  own  good  lies  on  the  side 
of  freedom.  In  the  words  of  Prime  Minister 
Nehru,  we  must  convince  these  other  nations  that 
democracy  is  the  way  of  life  that  will  "deliver  the 
goods,  both  materially  and  spiritually."  And  we 
must  make  them  understand  the  accompanying 
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need  for  them  to  collaborate  in  establishing  a 
democratic  world  society. 

Hei-e  lies  a  gvont  opportunity  for  the  National 
Commission  and  for  Unesco — that  of  winninij;  tiie 
informed  sui)port  of  the  American  and  of  other 
peoples  and  mobilizing  their  support  more  eli'ec- 
tively  behind  policies  and  programs  whicli  can 
bring  peace  and  security  nearer.  If  we  are  to  get 
where  we  all  want  to  get  in  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  the  United  ^(ations,  the  member  nations 
must  have  the  backing  of  their  peoples.  To  get 
that  backing,  and  the  necessary  determination  to 
make  the  United  Nations  succeed,  requires  a  mass 
education  program  which  will  tax  the  abilities  of 
governments,  of  international  agencies,  and  of 
private  organizations  put  together.  We  must  face 
the  fact  that  the  United  Nations  and  its  aims  still 
seem  remote  to  most  of  the  world's  peoples.  The 
United  Nations  has  hardly  begun  to  reach  them 
in  terms  of  their  own  dailj^  lives.  We  must  all 
work  together  to  establish  that  vital  contact  be- 
tween the  United  Nations  and  the  peoples  of  the 
world.  I  would  like  to  comment  on  some  ways  in 
which  the  United  States  is  approaching  these 
needs  and  some  new  trends  which  we  are  develop- 
ing in  our  methods  of  working. 

Affirmative  Program  for  Free  World 

Such  actions  as  in  the  Berlin  blockade  and  aid 
to  Turkej'  and  Gi'eece  are  intended  to  remove  im- 
mediate threats  to  peace  and  to  contain  and  pre- 
vent the  development  of  other  threats,  thus 
prolonging  the  "breathing  space"'  in  which  to 
solidify  security  and  international  cooperation. 

We  are  also  joining  in  activities  of  an  entirely 
different  order.  These  measures,  as  in  our  sup- 
port of  the  United  Nations,  and  our  cooperation 
with  other  countries  as  in  the  European  Recovery 
Program  and  in  Point  4,  are  not  a  reply  to  Com- 
munist policies  and  propaganda  but  an  affirma- 
tive i^rogi-am  offered  to  the  free  world.  The 
success  of  this  program  of  construction  will  ulti- 
mately put  a  fatal  crimp  in  Communist  schemes 
of  ruling  the  world,  but  that  will  be  a  byproduct; 
that  is  not  the  single  objective  of  what  we  are 
doing.  If  the  Soviet  bloc  should  miraculously 
alter  overnight  into  free,  democratic,  cooperative 
nations,  we  should  not  change  what  we  are  doing, 
except  to  expand  our  cooperation  and  our  aid  to 
include  them  also.  Indeed,  we  have  already  made 
that  offer,  in  good  faith,  only  to  see  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain pinned  down  more  anxiously.  This  is  an 
important  fact  for  us  to  keep  in  mind  and  to  im- 
press on  the  rest  of  the  world.  We  are  doing  what 
we  are  doing  in  order  to  preserve  a  climate  of  free- 
dom and  opportunity  in  tlie  world  for  others  and 
for  ourselves.  We  are  convinced  that  the  only  way 
to  keep  that  climate  is  by  building  a  new  kind  of 
world  society,  democratic  in  spirit  and  practice. 

We  want  the  American  people  and  all  other 
peoples  of  the  non-Communist  world  to  catch  the 
vision  of  themselves  as  the  fellow  citizens  of  a 
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truly  free  world,  cooperating  with  each  other  in 
peace  and  friendship.  In  the  United  Nations,  we 
already  have  the  organization  througii  which  to 
carry  out  the  affairs  of  that  kind  of  world.  If 
wo  succeed  in  establishing  that  kind  of  world— 
and  wo  sliall  succeed— totalitarianism  will  be  by- 
passed and  left  to  collapse  far  behind  the  line  of 
battle  against  the  true  enemies  of  man — disease, 
poverty,  ignorance,  and  injustice.  With  increased 
understanding  of  the  reasons  for  our  policies  and 
the  nature  of  our  goals,  the  American  people  will 
act  with  miity  to  support  them. 

It  is  equally  imperative  to  give  other  peoples 
a  better  understanding  of  the  United  States  and 
for  us  to  have  better  understanding  of  them.  This 
is  the  reason  for  the  world-wide  information  pro- 
grams which  we  conduct  through  the  radio  Voice 
of  America,  our  wireless  information  services,  our 
exchange  of  persons,  and  other  cultural  exchange 
progi-ams.  We  are  going  among  other  peoples 
and  bringing  many  of  them  here  so  that  they  may 
get  to  know  us  as  we  really  are,  and  we  may  get 
to  know  them.  Out  of  this  kind  of  mutual  un- 
derstanding, grows  mutual  trust  and  a  greater 
capacity  to  work  together. 


Strengthening  UNESCO's  Wori< 

In  this  matter  of  gaining  the  understanding  and 
support  of  the  American  and  of  other  peoples  in 
the  needs  and  purposes  of  the  free  world,  it  is 
wholly  fitting  and  necessary  that  the  United 
States  should  do  everything  in  its  power  to 
strengthen  Unesco's  work.  We  are  in  the  happy 
position  of  knowing  that  Unesco's  services  in 
improving  international  understanding  will  also 
serve  to  advance  the  national  interests  of  all  mem- 
bers of  the  free  community  of  nations,  including 
the  United  States.  The  aims  of  the  Unesco 
Constitution  exactly  express  our  aspirations  for 
the  world. 

There  are  additional  reasons  for  our  interest  in 
seeing  an  expansion  in  the  work  of  the  National 
Commission  and  of  Unesco  in  the  fields  of  cultural 
exchange  and  circulation  of  information.  First, 
such  exchanges  offer  one  of  the  most  immediate 
ways  in  which  the  American  people  can  take  an 
active  part  in  carrying  out  our  foreign  policy. 
To  the  extent  that  the  National  Commission  can 
step  up  such  activities,  they  will  broaden  this  op- 
portunity for  participation  by  individual  Ameri- 
can citizens. 

Second,  we  place  a  great  value  on  a  factual  ex- 
change with  other  peoples,  and  let  me  stress  that 
word  factual.  We  want  other  peoples  to  get  an 
undistorted  picture  of  us  and  we  want  to  get  an 
undistorted  picture  of  tliem.  We  are  willing  to 
settle  for  the  kind  of  factual  exchange  of  infor- 
mation that  Unesco  can  provide  as  an  objective, 
impartial  international  body  following  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  in  its  constitution. 

I  repeat,  therefore,  that  the  United  States  has 
strong  reasons  for  giving  strong  support  to  the 
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broadening  of  Unesco's  work  in  cultural  exchange, 
in  education,  in  the  exchange  of  accurate  informa- 
tion between  the  free  peoples  of  the  world.  Nat- 
urally, the  United  States  has  important  work  of 
this  sort  to  do  on  its  own,  and  we  are  doing  it. 

In  fact,  we  are  now  preparing  major  proposals 
in  this  field  for  submission  to  the  responsible  au- 
thorities. They  will  embrace  important  new  steps 
for  increasing  the  effectiveness  of  the  Voice  of 
America,  of  our  international  information  opera- 
tion, and  of  our  educational  exchange  program. 

All  that  I  have  just  been  discussing  bears  di- 
rectly on  a  very  important  resolution  which  Sen- 
ator Benton  submitted  to  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  the  National  Commission.  The  Executive 
Committee  began  consideration  of  this  resolution 
last  November.  The  purpose  of  the  resolution 
was  to  broaden  the  use  of  educational,  scientific, 
and  cultural  factors  for  Unesco's  purposes. 


Appraisal  of  U.S.  Educational 
and  Cultural  Policies 

After  2  months  of  study,  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee again  considered  this  resolution  at  its  meet- 
ing in  January  of  this  year.  There,  the  Commit- 
tee agreed  that  its  interest  in  the  use  of  the 
resources  of  education,  science,  and  culture  for 
building  better  understanding  between  peoples 
went  even  beyond  Unesco's  program.  The  Com- 
mittee, therefore,  asked  that  the  Department  of 
State  undertake,  at  the  highest  level,  a  comprehen- 
sive appraisal  of  the  role  of  educational,  scientific, 
and  cultural  factors  in  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  and  in  the  conduct  of  international 
relations. 

In  early  March,  this  resolution  was  discussed  by 
George  Stoddard  and  key  officials  within  the  De- 
partment. All  present  I'ecognized  that  this  re- 
quest on  the  part  of  the  Executive  Committee  was 
timely  and  shoukl  be  productive  of  a  useful  result. 
The  Department  has  accepted  the  recommendation 
of  the  Executive  Coimnittee  that  such  an  appraisal 
be  made  and  the  Executive  Committee  will  be  kept 
informed  as  we  progress. 

It  is  evident  that,  in  asking  that  such  an  ap- 
praisal be  made,  the  Executive  Committee  had  in 
mind  greater  utilization  of  educational,  scientific, 
and  cultural  factors  in  the  conduct  of  our  foreign 
relations.  I  hope  one  result  of  such  an  appraisal 
may  be  to  discover  additional  ways  to  employ  these 
factors  to  build  better  relations  between  our  own 
country  and  other  countries,  as  well  as  useful  di- 
rections in  which  we  can  expand  present  cultural 
and  informational  activities. 

UNESCO's  Activities  in  Mass  Communications 

Without  attempting  to  review  the  many  success- 
ful activities  which  Unesco  is  conducting,  I  do 
want  to  mention  two  which  have  particularly  im- 
pressed me. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Unesco's  International  Book 


Coupon  Scheme  is  a  very  ingenious  way  of  aiding 
soft-currency  countries  to  get  publications  tliey 
need  from  hard-currency  countries.  It  was  a 
brilliant  thought  that  Unesco  could  act  as  a  banker 
and  issue  coupons  to  overcome  the  existing  ob- 
stacles of  exchange.  The  fact  that  $428,000  worth 
of  these  coupons  have  now  been  allocated  to  16 
countries — including  $72,000  in  gift  coupons  from 
UNESCO's  Reconstruction  Fund — testifies  to  the 
success  of  the  plan.  That  success  has  already  jus- 
tified the  extension  of  the  plan  to  certain  kinds  of 
scientific  equipment  and  educational  films — and 
the  first  shipment  of  film  coupons,  I  am  told,  is 
already  on  its  way  to  India. 

The  other  Unesco  venture — a  most  important 
one — is  its  audiovisual  agreement  w'hich  seeks  to 
reduce  the  barriers  to  the  free  movement  of  edu- 
cational, scientific,  and  cultural  materials.  Six- 
teen countries  have  now  signed  this  agreement, 
and  the  United  States  takes  pride  in  having  been 
the  first  signer  and  in  having  encouraged  other  ■ 
nations  to  join  in  support  of  the  agreement.  If  I 
and  when  10  governments  ratify  this  convention 
by  legislative  action,  the  agi-eement  will  go  into 
effect  among  the  signatories — and  I  have  little 
doubt  that  it  will  lead  to  broader  and  more  signifi- 
cant agreements  in  the  future. 

With  these  two  programs,  Unesco  has  sought 
to  break  down  barriers  in  the  fields  in  which  I 
am  particulai'ly  interested.  It  also  has  made  con- 
tributions of  value  in  the  field  of  educational  ex- 
change— another  of  the  areas  with  which  my  office 
is  concerned. 

Many  of  the  services  now  being  made  avail- 
able— such  as  the  Unesco  World  Review  and  the 
Unesco  Features — are  especially  important  for 
the  radio  and  press  in  certain  parts  of  the  world, 
which  do  not  have  the  facilities  available  in  our 
own  country.  But  these  services  are  of  vital  un- 
portance  to  all  nations  and  should  be  continued 
and  expanded. 

These  developments  are  to  Unesco's  credit. 
However,  they  do  not  alter  the  fact  that  Unesco 
has  made  only  a  beginning  in  accepting  its  re- 
sponsibility in  the  fields  of  mass  communications. 

Need  for  Wider  UNESCO  Program 

My  deep  interest  in  Unesco,  my  faith  in  its 
ideals,  my  conviction  that  it  can  play  a  vital  role 
in  the  world  today — all  these  are  known.  But  I 
say  to  you  frankly  that  I  do  not  think  Unesco 
has  thus  far  measured  up  to  what  Director  Gen- 
eral Torres  Bodet  called  "its  noble  mission."  I 
hope  the  delegations  of  the  free  commumty  of 
nations  which  will  assemble  at  the  Unesco  confer- 
ence at  Florence,  will  determine  that  Unesco  shall 
make  this  "noble  mission"  into  much  more  than 
a  phrase. 

To  carry  out  this  mission,  Unesco  must  have  a 
program  and  a  plan  of  action  looking,  not  only  to 
the  distant  peace,  but  also  to  the  immediate  prob- 
lems which  divide  the  world  and  threaten  the 
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rights  and  freedoms  wliicli  give  meaning  to  the 
Unesco  Constitution. 

Unfortunately,  Unesco  cannot  reach  all  the 
peoiile  of  the  world.  In  some  countries,  the  door 
IS  closed  to  its  message,  and  its  voice  is  altogether 
too  weak  to  reach  effectively  the  masses  of  the 
people.  Therefore,  its  voice  must  be  strengthened. 
I  hope  an  important  and  consti-uctive  feature  of 
the  forthcoming  general  confei-ence  will  be  to 
strengthen  vei-y  greatly  the  means  by  which 
Unesco  transmits  its  message  to  the  world. 

Here  in  the  United  States,  we  are  witnessing 
the  benefits  of  Unksco's  influence.  We  recognize 
the  value  of  the  educational  activities  which  the 
National  Commission  is  sponsoring  here.  It  is 
of  both  practical  and  historical  importance  that 
today,  in  primary  and  secondary  schools,  col- 
leges and  universities,  millions  of  American  stu- 
dents are  studying  the  United  Nations,  getting  to 
know  something  of  international  relations  and 
seriously  undertaking  the  job  of  understanding 
'  the  traditions  and  ways  of  life  of  other  people. 
The  similar  studies  being  conducted  by  organiza- 
tions, clubs,  and  community  groups  are  of  equal 
importance.  Out  of  this  education,  we  are  bound 
to  derive  more  unity  among  the  American  people 
in  support  of  policies  and  programs  for  the 
strengthening  of  the  free  world.  We  can  expect 
the  American  people  to  take  a  more  active  interest 
and  a  more  active  part  in  our  foreign  policy. 

Public  Participation  in  Foreign  Policy 

The  importance  of  this  public  participation  is 
clear  enough  when  we  realize  that,  in  the  total 
aspect  of  our  diplomacy,  the  whole  United  States 
is  acting  before  the  world  as  its  own  representa- 
tive. People  abroad  look  at  everything  we  say 
and  do,  in  trying  to  understand  us  and  to  antici- 
pate our  probable  attitudes.  We  need  to  demon- 
strate to  the  rest  of  the  world,  therefore: 

That  we  are  miited  behind  a  generous  policy 
toward  others; 

That  we  are  in  earnest  about  building  inter- 
national cooperation; 

That  we  have  at  home  the  strong  democracy 
which  we  advocate  for  others. 

That  we  will  work,  in  cooperation  with  every 
nation  willing  to  join  in  a  common  eifort,  for  the 
removal  of  every  kind  of  barrier  to  the  inter- 
change of  ideas,  of  persons,  of  materials,  of  goods, 
and  services.  Yes,  that  we  genuinely  seek  full 
and  free  communication  and  exchange  with  all 
peoples  of  good  will,  in  whatever  pai't  of  the 
world  they  live. 

In  this  task,  the  National  Commission  for 
Unesco  has  a  vital  part  to  play — both  as  it  works 
with  the  American  people  on  Unesco's  tasks  in 
this  country  and  as  it  advises  our  Government  on 
Unesco's  role  in  execution  of  this  job. 

At  the  outset  of  your  meeting,  we  have  reviewed 
some  of  the  familiar  problems.  This  meeting  will 
be  directed  towai'd  developing  new  and  useful 


ideas  for  application  here  at  home  and,  through 
Unesco,  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  work  the  Conmiission  has  done  during  the 
past  6  months,  particularly  thruiigli  its  working 
committees,  gives  promise  that,  out  of  this  meet- 
ing, will  come  important  new  decisions  for  the 
Commission  itself,  and  fresh  ideas  for  making 
Unesco's  program  contribute  more  effectively  to 
Unesco's  goals. 


John  B.  Blandford,  Jr.  Assumes 
Near  East  Advisory  Commission  Post 

John  B.  Blandford,  Jr.,  was  sworn  in  on  March 

24  as  United  States  representative  on  the  Advisory 
Commission  of  the  United  Nations  Kelief  and 
Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near 
East.  His  nomination  for  this  position  was  sub- 
mitted by  the  President  to  the  isenate  on  March 
4.  It  was  confirmed  on  March  IG.  The  appoint- 
ment carries  with  it  the  personal  rank  of  Ambas- 
sador. 

The  United  Nations  Palestine  Relief  and  Works 
Agency  (Unpra)  was  established  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  in  its  resolution 
of  December  8, 1949.  The  purpose  of  the  organi- 
zation is  to  cai'ry  forward  relief  measures  initiated 
over  a  year  ago  by  the  United  Nations  Refugee 
Relief  Organization  and  to  facilitate  the  rehabili- 
tation of  some  700,000  Palestine  refugees  through 
works  projects.  The  formation  of  this  agency  was 
recommended  by  the  United  Nations  Economic 
Survey  Mission,  headed  by  Gordon  R.  Clapp, 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority.  This  mission  made  a 
study  of  economic  dislocations  arising  from  recent 
hostilities  in  the  Near  East. 

The  Unpra  Advisory  Commission  has  already 
held  several  informal  meetings  in  New  York  and 
will  convene  in  its  first  formal  session  on  April  17 
at  Geneva.  Ambassador  Blandford  expects  to  de- 
part for  Geneva  in  early  April,  stopping  en  route 
at  London  and  Paris.  At  Geneva,  discussions  will 
also  be  held  with  representatives  of  the  World 
Health  Organization,  the  International  Refugee 
Organization,  the  Palestine  Conciliation  Commis- 
sion, and  other  interested  parties. 

The  director  of  the  Unpra  program,  recently  ap- 
pointed by  United  Nations  Secretary-General 
Trygve  Lie,  is  Maj.  Gen.  Howard  Kennedy  of 
Canada.  He  is  presently  in  Washington  holding 
conversations  with  Ambassador  Blandford  and 
others  interested  in  the  Palestine  refugee  program. 
Countries  which  have  representatives  on  the  Ad- 
visory Commission  include  the  United  Kingdom, 
France,  and  Turkey  as  well  as  the  United  States. 
Legislation  authorizing  United  States'  financial 

Earticipation  in  the  Unpra  program  is  presently 
efore  Congress,  included  in  the  so-called  "omni- 
bus" appropriations  bill. 
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Remarhs  iy  Edward  G.  Miller 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Inter- American  Aifairs  ' 


This  extraordinary  session  of  the  Inter- Ameri- 
can Economic  and  Social  Council  has  been,  while 
not  one  of  the  most  spectacular  certainly  one  of 
the  most  harmonious  conferences  ever  held  with 
regard  to  economic  relations  of  the  American 
states. 

Although  we  have  reached  no  unexpected  nor 
surprisingly  new  decisions,  we  have  achieved  what, 
in  the  long  run,  is  more  important:  We  have 
learned  to  know  one  another  and  have  discussed 
our  problems  frankly  and  freely ;  we  have  cleared 
the  atmosphere.  In  the  nature  of  things,  great 
decisions  are  not  always  to  be  expected.  In  fact, 
they  could  not  invariably  be  made  at  every  such 
gathering. 

It  is  always  important,  however,  for  responsible 
leaders  in  our  respective  countries  to  get  together, 
to  become  personally  acquainted.  That  kind  of 
acquaintance  leads  to  confidence  and  eliminates 
suspicion. 

The  problems  with  which  we  deal  in  lA-Ecosoc 
are  not  of  such  nature  as  to  lend  themselves  to 
quick  and  easy  solutions ;  but  they  do  become  more 
understandable  and  more  susceptible  of  solution 
when  looked  at  together  and  considered  in  com- 
mon. Far-reaching  decisions  that  were  necessary 
with  regard  to  some  of  these  problems  had  already 
been  arrived  at  during  previous  international  con- 
ferences. Others  are  still  under  consideration. 
Wliat  is  called  for  now  is  hard  work  in  the  use  and 
appliance  of  existing  instruments  and  techniques 
oi  cooperation.  The  most  efficient  application  of 
these  is  a  pressing  necessity. 

It  is  a  fact  that  in  our  sessions  here  we  have 
been  unable  to  come  up  with  a  unanimous  economic 
agreement.  But  this  does  not  imply,  by  any 
means,  that  our  efforts  to  this  end  have  been  in 
vain.  In  discussions  here,  as  I  have  said,  we  have 
come  to  understand  one  another's  problems  and 


'  Made  at  the  Pan  American  Union  at  Wasliinjjton  on 
Apr.  10, 1950,  and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 


difficulties.  We  may  also  learn  through  multi- 
lateral consultations  of  this  kind  that  some  types 
of  problems,  particularly  in  the  economic  field,  can 
perhaps  best  be  dealt  with  bilaterally,  according 
to  the  needs  and  conditions  of  particular  countries. 

With  regard  to  one  item  on  our  agenda,  the 
Buenos  Aires  Economic  Conference,  commentaries 
in  the  press  and  elsewhere  have  reflected  a  great 
deal  of  confusion  on  the  subject.  There  has  been 
some  tendency  to  attribute  many  of  the  economic 
ills  of  the  hemisphere  to  the  delay  in  holding  that 
Conference.  There  has  been  a  tendency  also  to 
blame  the  United  States  because  the  Conference 
has  not  yet  been  held.  I  would  like  to  make  my 
Government's  position  perfectly  clear.  We  would 
be  delighted  to  attend  any  conference,  anywhere, 
anytime,  provided  only  that  we  knew  what  we  were 
going  to  talk  about  once  we  got  there.  It  is  basic 
to  the  success  of  a  conference  that  its  substantive 
objectives  be  clear  and  that  there  be  substantial 
agreement  as  to  the  desirability  of  these  objectives 
as  well  as  a  reasonable  prospect  of  attaining  them. 
It  is  an  incontrovertible  fact  that  the  huge,  com- 
plicated problem  of  economic  development  does 
not  lend  itself  to  solution  through  the  mere  hold- 
ing of  conferences  nor  the  passing  of  resolutions. 

One  positive  and  important  accomplishment  of 
our  present  session  has  been  the  evolution  of  a 
cooperative  teclinical  assistance  program.  Per- 
haps the  greatest  achievement  in  this  connec- 
tion has  been  to  emphasize  the  concept  that  this 
is  a  program  of  real  cooperation  in  which  all 
countries  can,  and  many  already  do,  cooperate. 

When  I  was  at  Cochabamba,  Bolivia,  last  year 
I  was  taken  out  to  see  a  large  dam — represa — that 
had  been  constructed  with  Mexican  technical  as- 
sistance. At  a  steel  mill  in  Chile,  at  Huachipato, 
it  was  likewise  inspiring  to  see  a  big  dock  which 
has  been  constructed  under  the  direction  of  a 
Cuban  foreman  and  Peruvian  technicians  for  a 
United  States  company  which  has  its  headquarters 
in  Cuba.    There  is  no  reason  why  such  coopera- 
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tion  as  this  should  not  be  extended.  Rather, 
there  is  every  reason  why  it  should  be.  The  ex- 
panded program  to  be  carried  out  through  the 
lA-Ecosoc  will  be  especially  significant  in  ex- 
tending technical  assistance  in  the  fields  of  com- 
mon interest. 

My  native  island  of  Puerto  Rico  has  a  great 
contribution  to  make  along  these  lines.  For  the 
United  States  delegation,  it  has  been  a  special 
satisfaction  to  have  our  Puerto  Rican  colleague, 
Rafael  Pico,  as  a  member  of  the  group.  I  myself 
first  met  Dr.  Pico  last  year  on  board  a  plane.  I 
was  returning  from  South  America,  and  he  was 
on  his  way  back  from  El  Salvador  where  he  had 
been  acting  as  consultant  on  a  housing  project. 

This  present  Conference  has  amply  proved  the 
wisdom  of  the  Secretary  General  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  in  having  suggested  that 
provision  be  made  in  the  statutes  for  extraordi- 
nary sessions  of  lA-Ecosoc.  Our  dele<^ation  is 
in  favor  of  holding  a  get-together  of  this  nature 
every  year.  "We  believe  that  this  would  help  build 
up  the  agency  into  an  effective  instrument  of  eco- 
nomic cooperation. 

Undoubtedly,  much  of  the  success  of  this  Con- 
ference has  been  due  to  the  extraordinary  distinc- 
tion and  ability  of  the  delegations.  The  presence 
at  the  session  during  these  weeks  of  men  of  such 
calibre  has  been  a  stimulating  influence  toward 
progress  in  inter- American  relations,  both  within 
and  without  the  Conference  meetings  themselves. 

A  spirit  of  mutual  cooperation  has  animated 
all  our  sessions.  No  small  part  of  the  credit  for 
this  is  due  to  the  outstanding  work  of  President 
Cereijo  and  of  the  other  officials  of  the  Conference. 
And  now,  permit  me  to  depart  momentarily  from 
my  exclusively  national  character.  I  wish  to  ex- 
press in  the  name  of  all  the  delegations,  and  at 
their  request,  our  collective  thanks  to  President 
Cereijo  for  his  splendid  work  in  organizing  and 
heading  this  special  session,  to  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral for  his  unfailing  and  invaluable  assistance 
throughout,  and  to  the  Secretariat  for  its  excellent 
work  of  preparation  and  in  servicing  the  meet- 
ings. We  think,  too,  that  a  special  word  of  grati- 
tude is  due  those  committees  which  put  in  long 
hours  of  work  day  after  day  in  order  to  achieve 
results. 

In  our  common  history  in  this  hemisphere,  our 
21  nations  have  found  that  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful methods  of  dealing  with  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems  is  to  act  together  for  the  common 
good.  It  is  because  we  all  believe  that,  that  this 
extraordinary  session  was  held;  and  it  is  my  con- 
viction that  during  its  discussions,  in  expressing 
our  own  views  and  hearing  those  of  others,  we  have 
benefited  alike.  We  have  been  working  together 
in  an  atmosphere  of  utmost  congeniality,  and  we 
are  the  better  friends  and  the  better  neighbors  in 
consequence.  Undoubtedly  the  way  out  of  our 
difficulties  is  an  uphill  road.  But  it  leads  to  the 
broad  horizons  of  the  future,  and  we  are  taking  it 
together. 


Two  Members  of  Congress  Named 
to  UNESCO  National  Commission 

Senator  Margaret  Chase  Smith  of  Maine  and 
Representative  Mike  Mansfield  of  Montana  have 
been  appointed  to  the  United  States  National  Com- 
mission for  Unksco,  the  Secretary  of  State  an- 
nounced on  April  11. 

Tlie  National  Commission  is  an  advisory  body 
to  the  Goveriiment  on  matters  pertaining  to  the 
United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cul- 
tural Organization.  Senator  Smith  and  Repre- 
sentative Mansfield  are  expected  to  attend  the  semi- 
annual meeting  of  the  National  Commission  in 
Washington  April  13, 14,  and  15. 

The  new  members  will  replace  Senator  James 
E.  Murray  of  Montana,  and  Representative  Ches- 
ter E.  Merrow  of  New  Hampshire  whose  3-year 
terms  on  the  Commission  have  expired.  Secretary 
of  State  Acheson  has  expressed  "deep  apprecia- 
tion for  the  very  real  contribution"  which  the  re- 
tiring members  have  made  "to  the  initial  success 
of  UNESCO  and  the  National  Commission." 

The  United  States  National  Commission  for 
UNESCO  is  composed  of  100  members,  GO  of  whom 
are  representatives  of  national  voluntary  organi- 
zations interested  in  educational,  scientific,  and 
cultural  matters.  The  remaining  40,  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  of  State,  are  selected  for  outstand- 
ing achievements  in  fields  related  to  Unzsco's 
broad  range  of  activities. 


Plans  for  North  Atlantic  Council 
and  Big  Three  Meetings 

Statement  hy  Secretary  Acheson 
[Released  to  the  press  April  12] 

We  have  asked  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  nations  to  confirm  the  dates 
May  15-17,  inclusive,  for  a  session  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Council  at  London. 

My  tentative  plans  are  to  go  to  Paris  for  talks 
with  Mr.  Schuman  on  May  8.  I  will  then  proceed 
to  London  for  talks  with  Mr.  Bevin.  Mr.  Schu- 
man will  join  us  there  for  further  discussions. 

Although  the  composition  of  the  United  States 
delegation  for  those  conferences  has  not  been 
finally  determined,  the  principal  officials  who  will 
accompany  me  are  Ambassador-at-Large  Philip 
C.  Jessup,  Senator  John  Sherman  Cooper,  and 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Europe  George 
W.  Perkins. 

We  are  at  present  working  with  the  other  na- 
tions on  the  agenda  for  these  meetings;  therefore, 
I  cannot  comment  on  those  questions  which  may 
be  discussed. 
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ILO  Chemical  Committee 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  April 
1  the  composition  of  the  United  States  delegation 
to  the  second  session  of  the  Chemical  Industries 
Committee  of  the  International  Labor  Organiza- 
tion, which  is  scheduled  to  convene  at  Geneva,  on 
April  11.  The  delegation  is  tripartite,  composed 
of  representatives  of  the  Government,  employers, 
and  workers  of  the  United  States,  as  follows : 

Government  Eepeesentatives 

Delegates 

Mrs.  Clara  M.  Beyer,  Associate  Director,  Bureau  of  Labor 

Standards,  Department  of  Labor 
Charles   Concannon,   Chief,   Chemicals  Branch,   Office  of 

International  Trade,  Department  of  Commerce 

Adviser 

Alvin  Roseman,  United  States  Representative  for  Special- 
ized Agency  Affairs  at  Geneva 

Emfloteeb'  Repbesentatives 

Delegates 

Tom  C.  Clark,  Chairman,  Employee  Relations  Committee, 

Air  Reduction  Company,  New  York 
Hovpard   Huston,   Assistant  to   the  President,   American 

Cyanamid  Company,  New  York 

WoEKERS'  Repbesentatives 
Delegates 

H.  A.  Bradley,  President,  International  Chemical  Work- 
ers Union,  Akron,  Ohio 

Marshall  Shafer,  Vice  President,  International  Chemical 
Workers  Union,  Los  Angeles 

At  its  first  session,  held  at  Paris,  April  7-lG, 
1948,  the  Chemical  Industries  Committee  of  the 
International  Labor  Organization  adopted  resolu- 
tions which,  among  other  things,  requested  the 
International  Labor  Office  to  prepare  a  draft  spe- 
cial safety  code  for  the  chemical  industries.  The 
Office  was  requested  to  give  due  consideration  in 
preparing  the  code  to  technical  and  medical  means 
of  preventing  accidents  and  industrial  diseases, 
adequate  psychological  training  of  workers,  more 
effective  collaboration  between  management  and 
workers  in  individual  undertakings  for  the  appli- 
cation of  safety  rules,  the  teaching  of  safety  in 
technical  schools,  and  the  setting  up  in  each  coun- 


try of  a  central  research  institute  and  research 
laboratories. 

The  Committee  will  consider  at  its  forthcoming 
session  a  report  which  will  deal  in  particular  with 
(1)  the  action  taken  by  various  countries  in  the 
light  of  the  resolutions  adopted  at  the  Committee's 
first  session,  (2)  the  steps  taken  by  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Office  to  follow  up  the  studies  and  in- 
quiries proposed  by  the  Committee,  and  (3)  recent 
developments  affecting  the  chemical  industries. 
In  addition,  the  Committee  will  make  a  study  of 
safety  and  hygiene  in  the  chemical  industries,  and 
of  special  aspects  of  the  organization  of  working 
hours  in  the  chemical  industries. 

Pan  American  Congress  of  Architects 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  April 
5  that  the  United  States  will  be  represented  at  the 
Seventh  Pan  American  Congress  of  Architects,  to 
be  held  at  Habana,  April  10-16,  1950,  by  the  fol- 
lowing delegation: 

Chairman 

Ralph  Walker,  president,  American  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects, Voorhees,  Walker,  Foley  and  Smith,  Architects, 
101  Park  Avenue,  N'ew  York  City 

Vice  Chairman 

Glenn  Stanton,  first  vice  president,  American  Institute  of 
Architects,  practicing  architect,  20S  SW.  Starks 
Street,  Portland,  Oreg. 

Delegates 

Julian  Berla,  Berla  and  Abel,  1636  Connecticut  Avenue, 

NW,  Washington,  D.C. 
H.  Errol  Cofln.  Colin  and  Cofln,  architects,  125  East  46th 

Street,  New  York  City 
Samuel   Inman  Cooper,  C<ioper,  Bond  and  Cooper,  Inc., 

501-507  Henry  Grady  Building,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Rockwell  K.  DuMoulin,  architectural  engineer.  Institute 

of  Inter-American  Affairs 
Kenneth  Franzheim,  practicing  architect,  2306  Crawford 

Street,  Houston,  Tex. 
C.  Herrick  Hammond,  state  architect.     State  of  Illinois, 

53  West  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago,  111. 
Arthur  H.  Keys,  Jr.,  practicing  architect,  1833  Jefferson 

Place,  NW,  Washington,  D.C. 
Donald  R.  Laidig,  International  Housing  Adviser,  Office 

of  the  Administrator,  Housing  and   Home   Finance 

Agency 
Julian   Clarence  Levi,  Taylor  and  Levi,  105  West  40th 

Street,  New  York  City 
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Alfred   B.    Tiirkor.   practicing   nrcliltect,   2921    SW   27th 

Avenue,  Miami,  Kla. 
Nicholas  Sattcrlee,  practicing  architect,  2903  Que  Street, 

N\V.,  Washington,  D.C. 
Marshall    A.    Shaffer,    chief,   Technical   Service   Branch, 

Division  of  Hospital  Facilities,  I'uhlic  Health  Service 
Ross    Shuniaker,    dean.    School    of    Architecture,    North 

Carolina  State  College,  Italclgh,  N.  C. 
Louis  Skidmore,  Skidmore,  Owings  and  Merrill,  5  East 

ruth  Street,  Xew  York  City 
Chloethiel    Woodard    Smith,    practicing    architect,    814 

Seventeenth  Street,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

The  Govormnents  of  the  American  Republics, 
togetlier  with  architects  and  associations  of  archi- 
tects in  the  American  countries,  have  been  invited 
by  the  Government  of  Cuba  to  participate  in  this 
Seventh  Congress.  The  United  States  has  par- 
ticipated in  tlie  six  previous  Congresses  in  this 
series,  which  was  initiated  in  1920  to  enable  the 
architects  of  the  American  countries  to  render 
greater  services  to  the  public,  to  the  profession, 
and  to  the  governments  of  their  respective  coun- 
tries as  a  result  of  consideration  of  problems  of 
education,  ethics,  and  practices  relating  to  archi- 
tecture, as  well  as  the  relationship  of  the  architect 
to  the  structure  of  contemporary  civilization. 

Among  the  subjects  which  will  be  considered 
by  the  forthcoming  Congress  are:  architectural 
training;  urban  planning;  the  evolution  of  con- 
temporary architecture;  building  problems  of  a 
social  and  financial  nature;  construction  tech- 
niques; and  the  professional  practice  of  the 
architect  in  relation  to  existing  laws.  Concur- 
rently with  the  Congress,  there  will  be  held  a  Pan 
Ajnerican  Exhibition  of  Architecture  and  Plan- 
ning and  an  Exposition  of  Materials  and  Products 
Related  to  Construction. 

Regional  Economic  Conference 
To  Be  Held  in  Tokyo 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  April  10 
that  officials  of  the  United  States  Government 
from  "Washington  and  posts  in  South  and  East 
Asia  will  attend  a  conference  in  Tokyo,  Japan, 
from  April  17-22  to  discuss  trade  and  related  prob- 
lems affecting  the  Far  East. 

The  conference  is,  in  general,  similar  in  purpose 
to  meetings  of  American  officials  held  periodically 
in  various  other  regions  of  the  world.  Although 
in  this  instance  located  in  Tokyo,  the  conference 
will  be  devoted  to  economic  problems  of  the  entire 
area. 

Chairman  for  the  Conference 

William  J.  Sebald,  Acting  United  States  Political  Adviser 
to  Supreme  Commander  for  Allied  Powers,  Japan 

Other  officials 

Thomas  R.  Blaisdell,  Jr.,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce 

Thomas   R.   Wilson,   Director,   Areas   Division,   Oflice  of 

International  Trade,  Department  of  Commerce 


Carl  Boohrlnger,  Counselor  for  Economic  Affairs,  Office  of 
United  Slates  Political  Adviser,  Tokyo 

MacKciizic  Stevens,  Director,  Trade  and  Finance  Divi- 
sion. Economic  Cooperation  Administration  Mission, 
Seoul,  Korea 

Merrill  W.  Ahbey,  Agricultural  Attach^,  American  Em- 
bassy, Maidla 

William  W.  Dlehl,  Treasury  Representative,  Office  of  the 
United  States  Political  Adviser,  Tokyo 

Captain  Joseph  H.  Burger,  United  States  Marltlmt;  Com- 
mission Representative  for  Japan,  Yokohama 

C.  Thayer  White,  Ollice  of  Northeast  Asian  Affairs,  De- 
partment of  State 

William  J.  Stibravy,  OlFice  of  Financial  and  Development 
Policy,  Department  of  State 

Philip  L.  Kelser,  Office  of  South  Asian  Affairs,  Department 
of  State 

Owen  L.  Dawson,  Counselor  for  Economic  Affairs,  Ameri- 
can Embassy,  Seoul,  Korea 

William  O.  Anderson,  Assistant  Commercial  Attach^, 
American  Embassy,  Bangkok,  Thailand 

David  Klein,  Third  Secretary  and  Vice  Consul,  American 
Embassy,  Rangoon,  Burma 

Franklin  W.  Wolf,  Counselor  for  Economic  Affairs,  Ameri- 
can Embassy,  Karaihi,  Pakistan 

Evett  D.  Hester,  Counselor  for  Economic  Affairs,  Ameri- 
can Embassy,  Manila 

Don  V.  Catlett,  Second  Secretary  and  Consul,  American 
Legation,  Saigon,  Viet  Nam 

Emory  C.  Swank,  Second  Secretary,  American  Embassy, 
Djakarta,   Indonesia 

Arthur  H.  Rosen,  Vice  Counsul,  Taipei,  Formosa 

Ralph  H.  Hunt,  Consul,  Hong  Kong 

Peyton  Kerr,  First  Secretary,  American  Embassy,  New 
Delhi,  India 

A.  Bland  Calder,  Consul,  Singapore 

Possibly  an  Economic  Cooperation  Administra- 
tion field  representative  from  Taipei,  Formosa  will 
attend. 


Legislation — Continued  from  page  631 

Claims  of  Certain  Officers  and  Employees  of  the  Foreign 
Service.  S.  Rept.  1245,  81st  Cong.,  2d  sess.  [To  accom- 
pany H.  R.  410G]  16  pp. 

Enabling  the  President  to  Obligate  Funds  Heretofore 
Appropriated  for  Assistance  in  Certain  Areas  in  China 
Until  June  30,  1950.  S.  Rept.  1251,  81st  Cong.,  2d  sess. 
[To  accompany  S.  2845]  5  pp. 

Certain  Cases  in  Which  the  Attorney  General  Had  Sus- 
pended Deportation.  S.  Rept.  12.53,  81st  Cong.,  2d  sess. 
[To  accompany  S.  Con.  Res.  73]  2  pp. 

United  States  Relations  with  International  Organiza- 
tions: IV.  United  States  Participation  in  International 
Organizations  During  the  Fiscal  Year  Ending  ,Tune  30, 
1949.  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the 
Executive  Departments  .  .  .  S.  Rept.  1274,  81st  Cong., 
2d  sess.  iv,  71  pp. 

Authorization  of  a  Contribution  by  the  United  States  to 
the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine 
Refugees  in  the  Near  East.  S.  Rept.  1275,  81st  Cong., 
2d  sess.     [To  accompany  S.  J.  Res.  153]  15  pp. 

Authorizing  the  Acceptance  of  Foreign  Decorations  for 
Participation  in  the  P.erlin  Airlift.  S.  Rept.  1277,  81st 
Cong.,  2d  sess.     [To  accompany  S.  28.")3]     2  pp. 

Certain  Cases  In  Which  the  Attorney  General  Had  Sus- 
pended Deportation.  S.  Rent.  1315,  81st  Cong.,  2d  sess. 
[To  accompany  S.  Con.  Res.  75]     2  pp. 

Certain  Cases  in  Which  the  Attorney  General  Had  Sus- 
pended Deportation.  S.  Rept.  131fi,  81st  Cong.,  2d  sess. 
[To  accompany  S.  Con.  Res.  76]     2  pp. 
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International  Children's  Emergency  Fund 

[AprU  15-21] 

The  Social  Commission  centered  its  attention 
this  week  on  a  discussion  of  possible  long-range 
international  activities  to  meet  the  continuing 
needs  of  children.  In  addition  to  the  Secretary- 
GeneraFs  report  on  this  subject,  the  Commission 
had  before  it  two  resolutions  submitted  respec- 
tively by  the  United  States  and  jointly  by  Brazil, 
France,  India,  Turkey,  and  Yugoslavia,  and  a 
third  compromise  resolution  presented  by  Canada. 

The  United  States  had  proposed  that  the  United 
Nations  undertake  a  continuing,  long-range  pro- 
gram of  technical  aid  to  governments  on  behalf 
of  children  rather  than  prolong  the  life  of 
the  International  Children's  Emergency  Fund 
(Unicef).  As  stated  in  the  plan,  "the  postwar 
emergency  for  which  the  United  Nations  Interna- 
tional Children's  Emergency  Fund  was  primarily 
created  is  terminating"  and  "direct  assistance  to 
government  programs  holds  the  greatest  promise 
for  improving  the  conditions  of  children  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis."  The  following  types  of  activities 
for  children  were  encompassed  in  this  program. 
These  included  (1)  direct  assistance  to  the  govern- 
ment programs  in  the  form  of  a  combination  of 
technical  aid  and  supplies  for  demonstration  proj- 
ects; (2)  the  promotion  of  adequate  standards 
of  nutrition;  (3)  the  promotion  of  child  health 
and  education;  (4)  development  of  services  con- 
cerned with  vocational  guidance  and  training  and 
conditions  of  employment;  (5)  development  of 
social  services  for  children,  particularly  those 
who  are  handicapped  socially,  physically,  or 
mentally;  (6)  special  emergency  assistance  in  the 
event  of  catastrophes  such  as  the  earthquake  in 
Ecuador  in  the  summer  of  1949;  and  (7)  coordi- 
nation of  international  activities  in  the  social  and 
economic  field  affecting  children  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council. 

A  United  Nations  Children's  Board  would  be 
established  "to  carry  out  joint  planning  and  co- 
oi'dination  of  children's  work  with  special  em- 
phasis on  technical  aid  programs  for  children  on 
an  expanded  basis."  The  Board  would  be  com- 
posed of  the  members  of  the  Social  Commission, 
with  four  additional  governments  elected  by  the 
Council.  The  program  would  be  financed  by  an 
increase  in  the  regular  United  Nations  budget, 


supplemented  by  voluntary  contributions  from 
governments,  organizations,  and  individuals. 

In  discussing  this  proposal.  United  States  Rep- 
resentative Arthur  J.  Altmeyer  pointed  out  the 
impossibility  of  undertaking  "mass  feeding"  pro- 
grams for  children  on  a  universal  basis  and  the 
interrelationship  of  the  various  needs  of  children. 
He  explained  that  "we  are  not  considering  an 
abrupt  termination  of  the  sort  of  activity  carried 
on  by  Unicef  today,"  but  of  a  more,  rather  than 
less,  comprehensive  program,  in  which  the  use  of 
supplies  would  serve  the  "double  purpose"  of  keep- 
ing children  alive  while  demonstrating  to  the  in- 
dividual country  "the  best  social  organization  so 
that  more  children  can  be  kept  alive  in  the  future." 
Following  the  Commission's  rejection  of  the 
United  States  proposal,  on  April  20,  Mr.  Altmeyer 
stated  that  its  substance  would  be  reintroduced  in 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council. 

The  joint  five-nation  proposal  now  under  con- 
sideration in  the  Commission  calls  for  the  un- 
interrupted continuation  and  extension  of  the 
activities  of  Unicef,  these  activities  to  be  financed, 
as  now,  by  voluntary  contributions  from  public  or 
private  sources.  The  administrative  expenses  of 
the  Fund,  which  would  retain  its  present  name, 
would,  however,  be  included  in  the  regular  U.N. 
budget.  Commission  consideration  of  this  reso- 
lution has  already  resulted  in  the  adoption  of 
Canadian  amendments  to  distinguish  between 
urgent  relief  and  the  long-term  needs  and  also  in 
agreement  on  the  establishment  of  a  United 
Nations  Children's  Board  along  the  lines  of  the 
United  States  proposal. 

Indigent  Aliens 

After  a  general  discussion  earlier  in  the  week 
of  assistance  to  indigent  aliens,  the  Commission 
decided  to  postpone  action  on  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral's proposals  for  an  international  convention 
dealing  with  this  problem  until  further  connnents 
are  received  from  governments,  appropriate  spe- 
cialized agencies,  and  nongovernmental  organiza- 
tions. The  Commission  also  recommended  that 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  ask  governments, 
in  the  meantime,  to  consider  the  matter  of  accord- 
ing social  assistance  to  indigent  aliens  equal  to 
that  accorded  nationals  and  to  refrain  from  de- 
porting them  solely  because  of  indigence. 
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Senator  McCarthy  Discards  First  Charges  and  Shifts  to  Innuendo 


STATEMENT  BY  DEPUTY  UNDER  SECRETARY 
PEURIFOY 

[Released  to  the  press  April  S] 

Commenting  upon  a  speech  ty  Scneitor  Joseph  R. 
McCarthy  at  Passaic,  New  Jersey,  Deputy  Under  Secretary 
of  State,  John  E.  Pcurifoy,  issued  the  following  statement : 

The  Senator  roared  like  a  lion  when  he  wore  the 
cloak  of  Congressional  immunity.  Now  he  dis- 
cards his  immunity,  strikes  the  pose  of  a  hero,  and 
bleats  like  a  lamb.  When  he  dropped  his  cloak  of 
inmnmity,  he  also  dropped  the  substance  of  his 
first  charges. 

The  State  Department  officer  whom  Senator 
McCarthy  first  charged  with  "an  unusual  affinity 
for  Communist  causes"  is  now  a  man  who  was  once 
connected  with  an  organization  the  Senator 
doesn't  like. 

The  man  whom  Senator  McCarthy  first  tried  to 
label  as  one  of  a  group  of  "card-carrying  Com- 
munists'' now  is  described  in  carefully  phrased 
innuendo.  In  that  innuendo,  the  Senator  conceals 
the  fact  that  this  man  was  reinstated  in  the  De- 
partment by  former  Secretary  Byrnes  and  Under 
Secretary  Grew,  both  of  whose  letters  on  the  sub- 
ject have  been  made  public.  As  the  Senator  should 
know,  this  case  is  now  being  reviewed  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Loyalty  Eeview  Board. 

LETTER  FROM  OWI  FILES 

MADE  AVAILABLE  TO  SENATOR  MCCARTHY 

[Released  to  the  press  April  10] 

Text  of  Letter  from  Deputy  Under  Secretary  Peurifoy 
to  Senator  McCarthy. 

April  JO,  1950 

Dear  Senator  McCarthy:  Your  telegram  of 
April  9,  1950  to  the  Secretary  of  State  has  been 
referred  to  me.  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  my  state- 
ment to  wliich  you  refer.  You  will  observe  that 
it  contains  certain  facts  of  record  concerning  Mr. 
Jessup  and  Mr.  Service.  No  reference  was  made 
to  Mr.  Lattimore.  This  was  not  because  of  any 
intention  to  reflect  on  Mr.  Lattimore  but  was  be- 
cause, in  as  much  as  Mr.  Lattimore  is  not  connected 
with  the  State  Department,  it  seemed  appropriate 

April  24,  1950 


that  any  statement  with  respect  to  him  should 
come  from  Mr.  Lattimore  himself  or  his  attorneys. 
In  your  telegram  you  again  referred  to  a  por- 
tion of  a  letter  which  Mr.  Lattimore  sent  to  Mr. 
Joseph  Barnes  in  connection  with  the  operations 
of  the  Oflice  of  War  Information.  Previously,  you 
quoted  from  the  same  portion  of  this  letter.  The 
Department  acquired  the  files  of  the  Office  of  War 
Information  after  the  war.  In  as  much  as  it  may 
be  possible  that  you  have  only  an  excerpt  from  this 
letter,  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  entire  text, 
which  has  been  declassified  since  you  read  the 
excerpt  from  it. 

Sincerely  yours. 


John  E.  Pettrifot 


Enclosures : 

1.  Copy  of  statement 

2.  Copy  of  letter  to  Mr.  Barnes 


Text  Of  letter  addressed  to  Joseph  Barnes,  Office  of  War 
Information,  22^  West  57th  Street,  New  York,  New  York 
from  Owen  Lattimore,  Director,  Pacific  Operations,  Office 
of  War  Information,  111  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco, 
California. 

June  16, 1943 

In  your  capacity  as  a  member  of  our  Personnel 
Security  Committee  there  are  certain  things  which 
you  ought  to  know  about  Chinese  personnel.  It 
is  a  delicate  matter  for  me  to  tell  you  about  these 
things  because  of  my  recent  official  connection 
with  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek.  For  that 
reason  I  am  marking  this  communication  secret. 

Wlien  we  recently  reduced  the  number  of  our 
Chinese  staff  in  New  York  it  was  quite  obvious 
that  there  was  going  to  be  trouble  and  that  this 
trouble  would  take  the  form  of  accusations  against 
the  remaining  personnel.  The  fact  is  that  certain 
of  the  personnel  with  whose  services  we  dispensed 
had  connections  outside  the  office.  This  leads  di- 
rectly into  the  main  question.  It  is  extremely 
important  from  the  point  of  view  of  security  that 
intelligence  information  should  not  leak  out  of 
our  office  through  our  Chinese  personnel.  It  is 
an  open  secret  in  Washington  that  the  security  of 
various  Chinese  agencies  there  is  deplorable.  Any 
pipeline  from  our  office  to  any  of  those  agencies 
is  not  a  pipeline  but  practically  an  open  conduit. 
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Howevei",  it  is  not  only  a  question  of  Chinese 
Government  agencies.  There  is  also  a  well-organ- 
ized and  well-financed  organization  among  the 
Chinese  in  this  country  connected  with  Wang 
Ching-wei,  the  Japanese  puppet.  This  can  te 
traced  back  to  the  history  of  tlie  Chinese  revolu- 
tion as  a  whole.  To  present  it  in  the  fewest  pos- 
sible words :  Sun  Yat-sen  was  largely  financed  for 
many  years  by  Chinese  living  abroad.  Not  only 
Sun  Yat-sen  but  Wang  Ching-wei  had  close  con- 
nections among  the  overseas  Chinese.  However 
much  he  is  a  traitor  now  the  fact  must  be  recog- 
nized that  Wang  Ching-wei  is  a  veteran  of  Chinese 
politics  with  connections  which  he  has  nourished 
for  many  years  among  Chinese  communications 
abroad  including  those  in  the  United  States. 

Chinese  in  the  United  States  come  almost  exclu- 
sively from  a  few  localities  on  the  coast  of  China, 
practically  every  one  of  which  is  now  occupied 
by  the  Japanese.  Thus  these  Chinese  in  America 
have  both  family  connections  and  financial  in- 
vestments which  are  under  the  control  of  the  Japa- 
nese, and  because  of  his  years  of  political  organiz- 
ing work  Wang  Ching-wei  knows  all  of  these 
connections  and  can  apply  pressure  through  them. 

On  the  other  side  there  is  a  special  organization 
within  the  Kuomintang  or  Chinese  Nationalist 
Party  at  Chungking  which  is  charged  with  main- 
taining political  and  financial  connections  with 
Chinese  overseas.  This  Overseas  Bureau  also  has  a 
detailed  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  communities  in 
America  and  is  able  to  apply  pressure.  Thus  there 
is  a  very  intense  conflict  going  on  evei-y  day  in 
every  Chinatown  in  America  between  the  Wang 
Ching-wei  agents  and  those  of  the  Kuomintang. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  while  the  Kuomintang 
is  able  to  operate  in  a  private  way  as  a  political 
party  among  Cliinese  residents  in  America,  it  is 
also  the  party  which  "owns"  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment and  is  thus  able  to  make  use  of  Chinese 
Government  agencies. 

Thirdly,  there  are  numerous  Chinese  in  Amer- 
ica who  are  politically  unaffiliated.  There  are  of 
course  Communists  iDut  they  have  neither  the 
money  nor  the  organization  of  the  Wang  Ching- 
wei  and  Kuomintang  groups.  The  genuinely  un- 
affiliated Chinese  are  a  curious  compound  product 
of  Chinese  politics  and  the  American  environ- 
ment. They  tend  to  be  intensely  loyal  to  China 
as  a  country,  without  conceiving  that  the  Kuomin- 
tang or  any  other  political  organization  has  a 
monopoly  right  to  control  of  their  thoughts 
and  actions.  They  are  like  Americans;  they  like 
to  give  their  political  allegiance,  not  to  have  it 
demanded  of  them.  They  are  reluctant  to  support 
a  regimented  series  of  causes  laid  down  for  them 
under  orders;  like  Americans,  they  often  give 
moral  and  financial  support  to  a  scattered  number 
of  causes  some  of  which  may  even  conflict  with 
each  other  to  a  certain  extent. 

The  conflict  between  the  Wang  Ching-wei  or- 
ganizing group  and  the  Kuomintang  organizing 


group  in  America  can  not  be  fought  out  in  the 
open.  Both  sides  have  very  good  reasons  for  not 
courting  publicity.  Each  is  anxious  to  bring  into 
its  fold  as  many  of  the  unaffiliated  Chinese  as  pos- 
sible. Each  is  also  anxious  not  to  be  exposed  as 
an  "un-American"  organization  or  a  foreign  politi- 
cal group  working  on  American  soil.  Both  of 
them  accordingly  find  it  very  good  tactics,  not  only 
to  cover  up  themselves  but  to  put  pressure  on  those 
whom  they  are  trying  to  bring  under  their  control, 
to  accuse  unaffiliated  Chinese  of  being  Commu- 
nists. This  is  an  accusation  which  covers  up  the 
accuser  at  the  same  time  that  it  puts  pressure  on 
the  accused. 

One  of  the  outstanding  rallying  points  of  the 
unaffiliated  Chinese  in  America  is  the  New  China 
DaUy  News  in  New  York.  This  is  controlled  by 
an  organization  of  laundrymen.  I  understand 
that  the  shareholdei-s  number  two  or  three  thou- 
sand and  that  they  take  an  active  interest  in  the 
newspaper.  The  essential  thing  about  these  laun- 
drj^men  is  that  in  the  nature  of  their  business  they 
are  independent  small  business  men.  This  means 
that  they  are  on  the  one  hand  fairly  well-insured 
against  Communist  ideology,  since  the  small  busi- 
ness man  of  whatever  nationality  is  likely  to  be 
a  man  who  has  made  his  way  by  his  own  initiative 
and  enterprise  and  is  therefore  extremely  suspi- 
cious of  collectivist  economic  theories.  On  the 
other  hand,  these  Chinese  small  business  proprie- 
tors are  reluctant  to  submit  themselves  unques- 
tionably to  the  control  of  the  vested  interests  which 
have  grown  up  in  China  in  association  with  the 
dominant  Kuomintang.  The  New  China  Daily 
News  would  probably  not  come  under  much  pres- 
sure if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  it  is  one  of  the 
best  edited  Chinese  papers  in  America  with  a 
growing  circulation.  It  does  not  need  to  be  sub- 
sidized or  supported  by  a  patron  like  many,  per- 
haps the  majority,  of  Chinese  papers.  It  pays 
dividends  on  its  own  merits.  A  number  of  Chi- 
nese languauge  papers  in  America  receive  subsi- 
dies from  the  Kuomintang.  At  least  two,  and 
perhaps  three,  receive  subsidies  from  the  Wang 
Ching-wei  group.  One  or  two  others  trace  back  to 
the  group  within  the  Kuomintang,  which  was  at 
one  time  headed  by  the  late  Hu  Han-min,  a  leader 
of  a  right-wing  faction  within  the  Kuomintang. 
The  Hu  Han-min  group,  though  once  regarded  as 
right-wing  conservatives,  are  now  regarded  in 
China  as  "old  fashioned  liberals" — liberal,  so  to 
speak,  short  of  the  New  Deal.  They  are  less  bit- 
terly involved  in  Chinatown  politics  than  the 
Wang  Ching-wei  and  Kuomintang  groups.  The 
two  latter,  which  are  engaged  in  handing  out  care- 
fully colored  news  and  doctored  editorial  policies, 
are  intensely  jealous  of  and  hostile  to  an  unaffili- 
ated i^apcr  like  the  New  China,  Daily  News  which, 
so  to  speak,  flaunts  its  sins  by  being  so  readable 
that  the  Chinese  public  in  America  buys  it  for  its 
own  sake. 

It  would  be  rash  to  say  that  there  are  no  Com- 
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niuiiists  comiected  with  the  Nem  China  Daily 
Newx.  Here  it  is  necessary  to  consider  another 
peculiarity  of  the  politics  or  Chinese  living  out  of 
China,  'fhese  Chinese  are  far  from  being  tied  to 
the  chariot  wheels  of  Moscow ;  but  when  it  comes 
to  resisting  the  trend  toward  totalitarian  regimen- 
tation within  China  they  are  often  willing  to  sup- 
port parts  of  the  program  advocated  by  the  Chi- 
nese Communists  within  China.  This  is  so  much 
a  part  of  the  pattern  of  politics  of  Chinese  living 
out  of  China  that  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find 
wealthy  men,  even  millionaires,  supporting  the 
program  of  the  Chinese  Communists  in  whole  or  in 
part.  This  was,  for  instance,  conspicuous  in  Ma- 
laya before  the  fall  of  Singapore.  For  such  pros- 
perous and  independent  Cliinese  it  was  a  question 
either  of  backing  their  independent  judgment  of 
the  steps  that  needed  to  be  taken  toward  creating 
a  working  democracy  within  China,  or  of  paying 
financial  tribute  to  the  Kuomintang,  which  some- 
times tends  to  be  autocratic,  and  not  infrequently 
spurns  advice  from  Chinese  abroad  at  the  same 
time  that  it  demands  their  financial  contributions. 

In  the  specific  setting  of  America,  it  is  the  in- 
dependent small  business  man — like  the  laundry- 
man — rather  than  the  very  few  wealthy  merchants, 
who  most  conspicuously  maintain  this  tradition  of 
political  independence.  In  America,  some  of  the 
most  wealthy  individuals  are  either  committed  to 
Wang  Ching-wei  and  his  puppet  Japanese  party 
or  at  least  are  hedging  until  they  have  a  better  idea 
of  how  the  war  is  finally  going  to  turn  out. 

In  the  circumstances  we  have  to  be  extremely 
careful  about  our  Chinese  personnel.  While  we 
need  to  avoid  recruiting  any  Chinese  Communists 
we  must  be  careful  not  to  be  frightened  out  of 
hiring  people  who  have  loosely  been  accused  of 
being  Communists.  We  have  to  be  at  least  equally 
careful  of  not  hiring  people  who  are  pipelines  to 
the  Wang  Ching-wei  group  or  to  one  or  other  of 
the  main  factions  within  the  Kuomintang.  After 
all,  as  an  American  Government  agency  we  should 
deal  with  the  Chinese  Government  or  regular  agen- 
cies of  the  Chinese  Government,  but  should  not 
get  in  the  position  of  committing  ourselves  to  the 
Kuomintang,  the  political  party  which  controls 
the  Chinese  Government,  as  if  it  were  itself  the 
Chinese  Government.  You  will  recognize  both  the 
importance  of  this  proposition  and  the  delicacy 
which  it  requires  on  the  operational  level. 

For  our  purposes,  it  is  wise  to  recruit  as  many 
unaffiliated  Chinese  as  we  can,  to  pick  people  whose 
loj'alty  will  be  reasonably  assured  on  the  one  hand 
by  the  salaries  which  we  pay  them  and  on  the 
other  hand  by  the  fact  that  they  do  not  receive 
salaries  or  subsidies  from  somewhere  else. 

Mr.  Chi  and  Mr.  Chew  Hong,  both  of  our  New 
York  office,  conform  excellently  to  these  require- 
ments. Mr.  Chi  I  have  known  for  many  years. 
Until  his  family  estates  were  occupied  by  the 
Japanese,  he  was  a  wealthy  landlord.  He  was 
brought  up  in  the  older  scholastic  tradition  in 


China,  before  the  spread  of  modern  western  edu- 
cation, but  at  the  .same  time  he  is  keenly  interested 
in  the  national  unification  of  China  and  the  orderly 
development  of  a  stable  political  organization 
there.  I  know  by  long  experience  that  he  is  any- 
thing but  a  Conununist;  I  also  know  tliat  because 
of  his  seniority,  his  background  of  independent 
wealth,  and  his  superior  mentality  he  is  not  a  man 
to  be  pushed  around  by  i)arty  bureaucrats.  Chew 
Hong  is  a  much  younger  man,  but  one  whom  Dr. 
Chi  trusts  and  of  whose  integrity  he  is  convinced. 
There  is  something  in  their  relationship  of  the  old 
Chinese  standards  of  disciple  and  master.  As  long 
as  Dr.  Chi  stands  in  the  relationship  of  loyal 
friendship  to  me  and  the  loyalty  of  an  honest  em- 
ployee of  an  American  (io\ernment  agency,  there 
will  be  no  dilHculty  with  either  man,  no  irresponsi- 
ble playing  with  Chinese  politics,  and  no  leakage 
to  any  Chinese  faction. 

The  retention  of  both  men  is  therefore  a  guaran- 
tee to  the  secrecy  and  security  of  the  work  of  OWI 
as  well  as  a  gauarantee  of  the  confident  fulfillment 
of  directives.  I  urge  you  not  to  be  high-pressured 
into  getting  rid  of  either  man.  I  know  that  both 
men  may  be  subjected  to  attacks.  Given  the  time 
to  work  on  it,  I  could  undoubtedly  trace  such 
attacks  to  their  origin  and  give  you  the  full  details. 
I  doubt  whether  the  Personnel  Security  Commit- 
tee of  OWI  would  be  able  to  trace  such  attacks, 
rooted  in  the  intricacies  of  Chinese  factional  poli- 
tics, to  their  source;  but  I  should  not  like  to  see  us 
placed  in  a  position  where,  after  getting  rid  of 
people  now  attached,  we  would  be  forced  to  hire 
people  who  would  actually  be  nominees  of  factions 
not  under  our  control. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  written  this  long 
letter  to  urge  you  to  report  to  our  Personnel  Secu- 
rity Committee  the  necessity  for  exercising  pro- 
nounced agnosticism  when  any  of  our  Chinese 
personnel  are  attacked. 

In  the  meantime  I  am  doing  my  best  to  check 
over  our  Chinese  personnel  in  San  Francisco. 

Once  more  I  urge  you  to  observe  the  strictest 
confidence  in  acting  on  this  letter,  because  in  cer- 
tain quarters  it  might  be  considered  that  I  am 
under  a  moral  obligation  to  see  that  OWI  is  staffed 
with  Chinese  who  take  their  orders  from  some 
source  other  than  the  American  Government. 
Yours, 

O^VE^"  Lattimore, 
Director,  Pacific  Operations 

TELEGRAM  TO  SECRETARY  ACHESON 
FROM  SENATOR  MCCARTHY 

I  was  shocked  to  learn  that  the  State  Department 
sprang  to  the  defense  of  Owen  Lattimore  yester- 
day after  I  publicly  reviewed  some  of  tlie  evidence 
in  his  case.  I  pointed  out  that  the  following  facts 
had  been  proved  beyond  any  doubt  in  the  Latti- 
more case  and  without  the  aid  of  any  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's files: 
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1.  That  in  1943  while  director  of  Pacific  opera- 
tions of  the  OWI,  [Office  of  War  Information]  he 
issued  secret  orders  for  the  discharge  of  all  em- 
ployes loyal  to  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  that  they 
be  replaced  by  Chinese  connected  with  a  Commu- 
nist publication  and  that  this  sabotage  of  Chiang 
Kai-shek  was  at  a  time  when  the  lives  of  a  vast 
number  of  Americans  in  the  Pacific  depended  on 
the  success  of  Chiang's  army ; 

2.  That  he  has  been  secretly  shaping  our  foreign 
policy  to  put  into  effect  the  Communist  program 
for  Asia.  Part  of  the  evidence  was  secret  instruc- 
tions from  Lattimore  to  the  State  Department 
which  were  requested  by  you  as  a  guide  for 
Ambassador-at-Large  [Philip  C]  Jessup,  which 
document  might  well  have  been  prepared  by  the 
Soviet  Foreign  Office  in  that  it  complies  with  every 
basic  plan  for  Soviet  Russia's  conquest  of  Asia  and 
the  Pacific. 

Do  you  deny,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  regardless  of 
whether  Mr.  Lattimore  is  a  Russian  agent  he  has 
done  exactly  what  would  be  expected  of  an 
agent  in  (1)  secretly  sabotaging  our  anti-Commu- 
nist ally  in  the  war  and  (2)  secretly  shaping  our 
foreign  policy  along  the  identical  lines  of  the 
Communist  program? 

Strangely,  the  State  Department  says  "bleating 
like  a  lamb"  and  Lattimore  says  "weaseling"  be- 
cause yesterday  I  did  not  state  that  he  had  re- 
ceived thirty  pieces  of  silver  for  the  above  job. 

Do  you  deny,  Mr.  Acheson,  that  the  only  missing 
link  in  the  Lattimore  case  is  proof  of  either  mem- 
bership in  the  Communist  party  or  payment  by 
the  party  and  that  if  such  proof  is  forthcoming 
then  Lattimore  can  truly  be  labeled  as  Russia's  top 
agent  in  this  coimtry  ?  All  of  this  has  been  stated 
in  public  without  benefit  of  senatorial  immunity. 

If  one  word  of  it  is  not  true,  I  suggest  that  Mr. 
Lattimore  start  that  libel  suit  which  your  man 
[John  E.]  Peurifoy  and  Lattimore's  lawyers 
have  been  so  loudly  threatening. 

In  connection  with  the  State  Department's  pub- 
lic vilification  of  me  for  refusing  at  this  particular 
point  to  publicly  supply  this  missing  link  before 
my  witnesses  appear  and  without  benefit  of  the 
files,  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  I  would 
immediately  repeat  in  public  every  word  said  on 
the  Senate  floor  in  his  case  if  the  files,  upon  which 
those  statements  were  based,  were  made  available 
to  the  committee  or  to  me  in  any  subsequent  court 
case.  Senator  Hickenlooper  thereupon  asked  Mr. 
Lattimore  if  he  would  request  that  his  files  be  made 
available,  at  which  time  Mr.  Lattimore  stated  he 
would  refuse  to  do  so. 

Lattimore's  lack  of  sincerity  is  clearly  indicated 
by  his  refusal  to  request  that  his  files  be  made 
available. 

Joe  McCarthy. 


Assistant  Secretary  Barrett 
Scores  McCarthy  Charges 

Assistant  Secretary  Barrett  prefaced  his  formal  address 
to  the  UNESCO  National  Commission,  today,  with  the 
following  remarks: 

Before  getting  into  broader  subjects,  I  think  I 
owe  it  to  you  to  speak  briefly  and  bluntly  on  the 
headlines  of  the  last  few  weeks  about  State  De- 
partment employees. 

As  members  of  this  National  Commission,  you 
have  demonstrated  your  confidence  not  only  in 
Unesco  but  also  in  your  Government's  Depart- 
ment of  State.  Accordingly,  you  are  entitled  to 
a  report. 

On  February  9,  at  "Wheeling,  West  Virginia, 
Senator  Joseph  McCarthy  said  in  a  speech — and  I 
quote  from  the  text  which  he  himself  supplied  at 
the  time : 

I  have  here  in  my  hands  a  list  of  205  ...  a  list  of 
names  that  were  made  known  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
as  being  members  of  the  Communist  Party  and  who 
nevertheless  are  still  worliing  and  shaping  policy  in  the 
State  Department. 

The  Department  asked  the  Senator  for  informa- 
tion on  these  205  so-called  known  Communists. 
He  supplied  none. 

By  the  time  he  got  to  Salt  Lake  City  for  another 
speech,  the  Senator  charged  there  were  only  57  so- 
called  Communists.  A  couple  of  days  later,  he 
used  the  figure  220.  Then  he  changed  this  figure 
to  206.  Next,  it  was  81 — including  the  so-called 
"Big  Three"  who've  never  been  heard  of  again. 
Then  it  was  106. 

And,  finally,  after  charging — and  failing  to 
support  his  charges — that  there  are  205,  or  57,  or 
220,  or  206,  or  81,  or  106  Communists  or  security 
risks  in  the  Department,  and  after  dragging 
various  names  through  the  gutter,  he  boldly  an- 
nounced that  he  would  stand  or  fall  on  his  ability 
to  prove  that  there  was  just  one. 

To  date,  he  seems  to  have  proved  nothing  about 
the  one  person  he  named.  Moreover,  that  person 
is  not  connected  with  the  State  Department.  The 
Senator's  statement  that  the  individual  concerned, 
has,  or  until  recently  had,  a  desk  in  the  State  De- 
partment is  utterly  untrue. 

Meanwhile  he  doesn't  say  what  has  happened 
to  his  original  charge  about  205  "known  Com- 
munists"— a  charge  that  did  great  damage  at  home 
and  abroad. 

Since  coming  to  the  State  Department  7  weeks 
ago,  from  the  post  of  Editorial  Director  of  News- 
week magazine,  I  have  taken  a  good  look  into  the 
loyalty-checking  machinery  of  this  Department. 
Here  is  what  I  found : 

For  2%  years,  the  Department  has  had  a  most 
thorough  mechanism,  cooperating  closely  with  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  and  supervised 
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by  John  Peurifoy,  -whose  complete  loyalty  has 
never  been  questioned. 

The  Department's  investigating  division  is 
headed  by  Donald  Nicholson,  formerly  of  the  FBI. 
Its  Loyalty  Security  Board  is  chaired  by  General 
Conrad  Snow  of  New  Hampshire,  an  able  gentle- 
man of  unquestioned  integrity — and,  incidentally, 
a  Republican. 

Finally,  the  amazingly  thorough  work  that  these 
gentlemen  do  is  regularly  and  carefully  reviewed 
by  the  President's  Loyalty  Review  Board.  This 
Board,  as  you  probably  know,  is  headed  by  Seth 
Richardson,  who  served  as  Assistant  United  States 
Attorney  General  under  President  Hoover  and 
acquired  a  nation-wide  reputation  as  counsel  for 
the  Pearl  Harbor  investigation. 

If  there  is  in  the  United  States,  either  inside 
or  outside  of  the  Government,  a  more  thorough, 
more  sound,  or  more  responsible  loyalty  checking 
system,  I  don't  know  where  it  is. 

Against  this  background,  let  me  say  that  any 
Senator  or  any  citizen  should  take  responsible 
action  if  he  has  reason  to  believe  his  Government 
has  one  or  more  disloyal  employees.  But  let  me 
add  that  the  Senator's  unique  tactics  in  recent 
weeks  have  constituted  the  most  shockingly  irre- 
sponsible performance  that  I  have  seen  in  many 
years. 


The  Secretary  Expresses  Appreciation 
to  Far  Eastern  Consultants 

[Released  to  the  press  April  5] 

Following  is  the  text  of  identical  letters  dated  April  5, 
1950,  from  Secretary  Acheson  to  Raymond  B.  Fosdick  and 
Everett  A'.  Case. 

I  should  like  to  express  my  deep  appreciation  to 
you  for  the  outstanding  service  which  you  have 
rendered  to  the  Department  of  State  and  to  me 
personally  in  acting  as  Consultant  on  Far  Eastern 
policy  during  the  fall  of  last  year. 

We  are  confronted  by  profound  changes  in  the 
Far  East  arising  in  large  measure  from  the  demand 
of  the  peoples  of  that  area  to  govern  their  own 
affairs  and  to  improve  their  economic  and  social 
conditions,  but  influenced  also  by  the  renewal  of 
intense  Russian  imperialist  pressure  on  that  part 
of  the  world.  These  changes  have  made  it  desir- 
able for  the  United  States  to  reexamine  its  policy 
in  the  Far  East  and  the  President  and  I  thought 
it  wise  to  associate  with  the  Department  of  State 
in  this  reexamination  advisers  of  such  stature,  ex- 
perience, and  objectivity  as  iVmbassador  to  Jessup, 
Mr.  Case  [Fosdick] ,  and  yourself. 


We  have  not  asked  you  to  submit  a  report,  but 
we  have  asked  you  to  join  with  us  in  tne  State 
Department  in  an  appraisal  of  the  situation  in  the 
whole  area  of  East  and  South  Asia  and  of  the  con- 
tribution which  the  United  States  might  make, 
in  collaboration  with  the  nations  of  that  area  and 
of  other  nations  deeply  interested  therein,  to  the 
development  of  political  and  economic  progress 
and  stability  in  the  area.  You  have  labored  most 
diligently  and  earnestly  to  this  end.  You  have 
carefully  reviewed  our  policy  in  each  country  and 
territory  of  South  and  East  Asia  with  the  compe- 
tent officers  of  the  State  Department  and  other 
agencies  of  the  Government.  You  have  met  with 
many  persons  in  private  life  whose  experience  in 
the  Far  East  made  their  advice  significant  and 
have  solicited  and  received  by  letter  the  views  of 
many  additional  experts  whom  you  could  not  see 
personally.  You  have  discussed  these  problems 
with  numerous  Members  of  Congress  particularly 
concerned  with  or  interested  in  the  Far  East.  The 
various  views  which  have  emerged  from  your  con- 
sultations will  be  carefully  weighed  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  policy  which  this  Government  will  pur- 
sue in  grappling  with  the  problems  of  the  Far 
East  during  commg  months  and  such  success  as  we 
may  achieve  will  owe  much  to  your  wise  counsel. 
You  and  your  associates  and  I  agree,  however,  that 
the  problems  of  Asia  are  problems  of  deep-seated 
character  which  cannot  be  solved  quickly  and  foi; 
which  no  easy  panaceas  can  be  found.  They  will 
be  with  us  for  many  years  and  can  be  resolved  in 
the  end  only  by  a  combination  of  patience,  under- 
standing, and  firmness. 

It  is  with  the  greatest  regret  that  I  acceded  to 
your  desire  and  that  of  Mr.  Case  [Fosdick]  to  re- 
turn to  your  normal  responsibilities  in  November 
and  to  bring  to  a  close  your  period  of  intensive 
consultation  with  me  and  the  other  officers  of  the 
Department  of  State.  You  gave  generously  of 
your  time  and  energy,  but  I  should  warn  you  that 
we  may  call  on  you  from  time  to  time  in  the  future 
to  rejoin  us  for  further  consultation. 

Allow  me  once  more  to  express  my  appreciation 
of  the  high  service  which  you  have  rendered  to  our 
Government  and  our  coimtry. 


Joseph  B.  Phillips  as  Consultant 
On  Public  Affairs 

Joseph  B.  Phillips,  writer  and  lecturer  on  for- 
eign affairs,  was  sworn  into  office  on  April  11  as  a 
special  consultant  on  the  staff  of  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Public  Affairs  Edward  W.  Barrett. 


April  24,   1950 
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Archival 'and  Records  Functions 
Transferred  to  General  Services 
Administration 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  Reorganization  Plan  No.  20 
of  1950,  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1949.  This 
plan  transfers  from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  a  number  of 
functions  which  have  no  connection  with  foreign 
affairs  but  bear  a  close  relation  to  the  archival 
and  records  functions  of  the  General  Services 
Administration. 

Since  its  establishment  in  1789  the  Department 
of  State  has  performed  certain  routine  secretarial 
and  record-keeping  functions  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment which  are  entirely  extraneous  to  its  basic 
mission  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  foreign  re- 
lations. Wliile  these  activities  do  not  properly 
belong  in  the  Department,  they  were  assigned  to 
it  ancl  continued  under  its  jurisdiction  for  want  of 
an  appropriate  agency  for  their  performance.  At 
present  these  functions  consist  of  the  preservation 
and  publication  of  laws,  the  preparation  and  pub- 
lication of  the  Statutes  at  Large,  the  certification 
and  publication  of  Constitutional  amendments, 
the  receipt  and  preservation  of  certificates  of  Presi- 
dential Electors  and  of  electoral  votes,  and  the 
compilation  and  publication  of  Territorial  papers. 

Through  The  National  Archives  and  Records 
Service  the  General  Services  Administration  is 
especially  staffed  and  equipped  for  the  conduct  of 
activities  of  these  types.  It  is  the  principal  cus- 
todian of  the  official  records  of  the  Government. 
Under  the  Federal  Register  Act  and  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act,  it  preserves  and  publishes 
in  the  Federal  Register  the  Executive  orders, 
proclamations,  and  other  principal  executive  doc- 
uments and  it  codifies  and  publishes  the  rules 
and  regulations  promulgated  by  the  various 
departments  and  agencies.  This  work  is  gener- 
ally similar  in  nature  to,  and  much  greater  in 
volume  than,  that  performed  by  the  Department 
of  State  with  respect  to  Constitutional  amend- 
ments, laws,  and  proclamations.  Consequently, 
the  consolidation  of  these  activities  of  the  State 
Department  with  the  archival  and  records  activi- 
ties of  the  General  Services  Administration 
should  make  for  greater  efficiency  and  economy. 
The  plan,  liowever,  does  not  transfer  the  custody 
and  publication  of  treaties  and  international  agree- 
ments since  they  are  matters  of  special  concern 
to  the  Department  of  State,  and  it  is  the  agency 
most  competent  to  edit  such  documents. 

The  handling  of  the  certificates  of  Presidential 
Electors  and  the  compilation  and  publication  of 
Territorial  papers  also  more  appropriately  belong 
in  the  General  Services  Administration.  The  first 
is  largely  a  matter  of  record-keejung  and  the 
second  of  archival  research.     The  preparation  of 


the  Territorial  papers  involves  the  compilation 
and  editing  of  official  documents  of  the  various 
Territories  formerly  existing  within  the  United 
States.  The  greater  part  of  this  material  is  now 
in  the  National  Archives  and  the  work  involved 
is  generally  similar  to  that  being  performed  by  it 
with  i-espect  to  other  groups  of  public  records. 

In  addition,  the  plan  abolishes  two  statutory 
duties  of  the  Secretary  of  State  which  have  become 
obsolete.  The  first  is  the  duty  of  procuring  copies 
of  all  State  statutes  as  provided  in  the  Act  of 
September  23, 1789  (R.  S.  206) .  Inasmuch  as  the 
Library  of  Congress  now  has  a  complete  collection 
of  the  State  laws,  it  is  no  longer  necessary  for  the 
Department  of  State  to  maintain  a  complete  col- 
lection. The  second  is  the  requirement,  imposed 
by  the  Act  of  July  31,  1876  (19  Stat.  105),  as 
amended,  that  the  Secretary  of  State  publish 
proclamations  and  treaties  in  a  newspaper  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  This  is  now  unnnecessary 
since  proclamations  are  published  in  the  Federal 
Register  and  treaties  are  made  available  currently 
in  slip  form  in  the  Treaties  and  other  Interna- 
tional Acts  Series. 

After  investigation  I  have  found  and  hereby  de- 
clare that  each  reorganization  included  in  this 
plan  is  necessary  to  accomplish  one  or  more  of  the 
purposes  set  forth  in  section  2  (a)  of  the  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1949. 

The  transfers  provided  by  this  plan  will  relieve 
the  State  Department  of  a  number  of  functions 
that  have  no  relation  to  its  primary  purpose  and 
place  them  in  an  agency  especially  designed  for 
the  performance  of  such  activities.  Until  these 
functions  are  incorporated  in  the  operations  of 
the  General  Services  Administration,  it  will  not, 
of  course,  be  practicable  to  determine  the  econo- 
mies attributable  to  their  transfer,  but  it  is  reason- 
able to  expect  modest  yet  worthwhile  savings  to 
be  achieved. 


Thk  "White  HotrsE 
March  13, 1950. 


Haeby  S.  Truman 


REORGANIZATION  PLAN   NO.  20  OF  1950  ^ 

statutes  at  Large  and  Other  Matters 

Section  1.  Functions  transferred  from  Department  of 
State  to  Administrator  of  General  Services. — There  are 
hereby  transferred  to  the  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices the  functions  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  De- 
partment of  State  with  respect  to : 

(a)  The  receipt  and  preservation  of  the  original  copies 
of  bills,  orders,  resolutions  and  votes  (R.  S.  204,  as 
amended)  ; 

(b)  The  publication  of  acts  and  joint  resolutions  In 
slip  form  and  tlie  compilation,  editing,  indexing,  and  pub- 
lication of  the  United  States  Statutes  at  Large,  except  such 

'Preparo<l  by  the  President  and  transmitted  to  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  in  Congress 
assembled,  Mar.  1.3,  1950,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
Che  Reorganization  Act  of  1940,  approved  .Tune  20,  1949. 
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functions  with  respwt  to  treaties  and  other  International 
aKreements  (1  U.  S.  C.  112:  U.  S.  1104,  as  amended:  R.  S. 
210,  as  amended :  R.  S.  380.').  ns  amended ;  R.  S.  38(X1,  as 
amended  :  Aet  of  Jan.  12.  1895,  28  Stat.  000  and  615,  as 
amended  :  Act  of  April  12,  1004,  33  Stat.  587)  : 

(c)  The  certification  and  publication  of  amendments 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  (R.  S.  20.'))  and 
the  preservation  of  such  amendments: 

(d)  Certificates  of  appointment  of  the  electors  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President  and  certificates  of  the  votes 
of  such  electors  for  President  and  Vice  President  (3 
U.  S.  C.  6,  11-13)  ;  and 

(e)  The  collection,  cop3-lnR.  arranging,  editing,  copy 
reading,  and  Indexing  of  the  official  papers  of  the  Terri- 
tories (Act  of  March  3.  1925.  43  Stat.  1104,  as  amended; 
Act  of  July  31, 194.'),  59  Stat.  510). 

Sec.  2.  Abolition  of  functions.— (a)  The  duty  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  procuring  copies  of  all  statutes  of 
the  several  States  Is  hereby  abolished,  but  this  shall  not 
limit  his  authority  to  procure  copies  of  such  State  sta- 
tutes as  mav  be  needed  in  the  performance  of  his  func- 
tions (R.  S."206). 

(b)  The  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  publishing 
Executive  proclamations  and  treaties  in  a  nevpspaper  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  is  hereby  abolished  (Act  of  July 
31,  187C,  19  Stat.  105,  as  amended,  44  U.  S.  C.  321). 

Sec.  3.  Performance  of  transferred  functions. — The  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  may  from  time  to  time 
make  such  provisions  as  he  shall  deem  appropriate  author- 
izing the  performance  by  any  other  officer,  or  by  any 
agency  or  employee,  of  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion of  any  function  transferred  to  such  Administrator 
by  the  provisions  of  this  reorganization  plan. 

Sec.  4.  Transfer  of  records,  property,  personnel,  and 
funds. — There  are  hereby  transferred  to  the  Genera!  Serv- 
ices Administration,  to  be  used,  employed,  and  expended 
in  connection  with  the  functions  transferred  by  the 
provisions  of  this  reorganization  plan,  the  records  and 
property  now  being  used  or  held  in  connection  with  such 
functions,  the  personnel  employed  in  connection  with 
such  functions,  and  the  unexpended  balances  of  appro- 
priations, allocations,  and  other  funds  available  or  to 
be  made  available  for  use  in  connection  with  such  func- 
tions. Such  further  measures  and  dispositions  as  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  shall  determine  to 
be  necessary  in  order  to  effectuate  the  transfers  provided 
for  in  this  section  shall  be  carried  out  in  such  manner 
as  the  Director  shall  direct  and  by  such  agencies  as  he 
shall  designate. 


William  T.  Stone  Denies 
Interceding  in  Wheeler  Case 

[Released  to  the  press  AprU  IS] 

The  Department  has  been  questioned  about  a  story  'by 
Millard  Edwards  in  today's  Times-Herald,  alleging  that 
in  19^5  William  T.  Stone  "interceded"  for  Oeorge  8. 
Wheeler  in  a  ease  pending  before  a  "Truman  loyalty 
board."  Mr.  Stone  categorically  denies  this  charge  in  the 
folloxcing  statement: 

I  categorically  deny  that  I  interceded  for  Mr. 
Wheeler  in  any  way.  I  never  made  any  statement 
that  Mr.  Wheeler  was  "unquestionably  loyal." 

At  the  time  this  case  arose,  I  was  the  Foreign 
Economic  Administration's  representative  in  Lon- 
don, and  the  FEA  was  an  independent  govern- 
ment agency. 

I  had  never  known  Mr.  Wheeler  prior  to  his 


arrival  in  London  as  a  civilian  employee  of  FEA 
assigned  to  the  Supreme  Ilciidcjuarters  Allied  Ex- 
peditionary Forces  (SHAEF). 

After  the  case  against  Mr.  Wlieeler  had  devel- 
oped before  the  Civil  Service  Commission  in  Wash- 
ington, I  was  asked  by  David  Morse,  then  of  the 
Allied  Military  Control  Commis.ssion,  if  I  could 
vouch  for  Mr.  Wlieeler.  I  replied  that  I  could 
not,  as  I  had  met  him  only  on  the  occasion  of  his 
arrival  in  London. 

Aslvcd  by  Mr.  Morse  if  I  knew  of  any  reason  why 
Mr.  Wlieeler  should  not  remain  in  London  pencf- 
ing  review  of  his  case,  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  I  replied,  after  consultation  with 
Washington,  that,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  the 
Foreign  Economic  Administration  believed  there 
would  be  no  risk  in  his  remaining  there. 

I  had  no  further  connection  with  the  case. 

This  case  arose  in  January  1045,  4  months  be- 
fore the  inauguration  of  President  Truman  and 
2  years  before  the  initiation  of  the  Truman 
Loyalty  Program. 

Although  Mr.  Wheeler  was  one  of  a  group  of 
the  Foreign  Economic  Administration  employees 
in  Germany  who,  in  September  1945,  were  trans- 
ferred temporarily  to  the  rolls  of  the  Department 
of  State,  that  whole  group  was  transferred  to  the 
War  Department  in  February  1946,  and  in  fact 
Mr.  Wlieeler's  transfer  to  the  War  Department 
was  even  earlier — in  December  1945. 

At  no  time  has  Mr.  Wlieeler's  case  been  con- 
sidered by  a  security  or  loyalty  board  within  the 
Department  of  State,  inasmuch  as  during  his  brief 
connection  with  the  Department  the  matter  was 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission. 


Departmental  Status  of 
Ambossador  Jessup,  John  S.  Cooper, 
and  John  Foster  Dulles 

Statement  hy  Secretary  Acheson 

[Released  to  the  press  April  6] 

In  order  to  clear  up  a  number  of  questions  which  have 
been  asked  by  the  press  about  the  status  of  Amba-isador- 
at-Large  Philip  C.  Jessup,  John  8.  Cooper,  and  John  Foster 
Dulles,  the  folloicing  statement  is  made  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  after  clearance  teith  the  President  and  his  con- 
currence: 

As  announced  on  March  27,  1950,  Ambassador 
Philip  C.  Jessup  will  remain  at  his  post  as  Ambas- 
sador-at-Large  for  the  time  being.  The  subject 
of  a  possible  successor  is  under  consideration.  In 
addition  to  his  other  duties,  he  will  share  with 
Under  Secretary  of  State  Webb  some  of  the  coor- 
dinating responsibilities  previously  assigned  to 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk.  He 
will  assist  in  the  preparation  of  materials  for  the 
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forthcoming  meetings  of  the  North  Atlantic  Pact 
Council  and  the  discussions  to  be  held  in  London 
in  May  and  will  accompany  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  these  conferences.  Prior  to  the  beginning  of 
these  conferences,  he  will  go  to  Europe  as  the 
senior  member  of  an  advance  party  to  engage  in 
preliminary  discussions  and  make  the  necessary 
advance  arrangements. 

As  announced  on  March  27, 1950,  Mr.  John  Sher- 
man Cooper  has  agreed  to  serve  as  consultant  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  connection  with  the  forth- 
coming meetings  of  the  North  Atlantic  Pact  Coun- 
cil and  the  discussions  to  be  held  in  London  in  May. 

As  announced  today,  Mr.  John  Foster  Dulles 
has  agreed  to  serve  as  a  consultant  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  on  broad  problems  in  the  field  of 
foreign  affairs  and  on  specific  lines  of  action  which 
this  Government  should  follow.  It  is  not  expected 
that  he  will  participate  in  the  forthcoming  con- 
ferences to  be  held  in  Europe.  It  is  expected  that 
the  Secretary  of  State  and. Mr.  Dulles  will  confer 
at  an  early  date  and  agree  on  the  specific  matters 
to  be  assigned  to  Mr.  Dulles  for  his  early  attention. 


John  Foster  Dulles  Appointed 
Consultant  to  the  Secretary 

At  the  request  of  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  State,  John  Foster  Dulles  has  agreed  to  serve 
as  consultant  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

In  this  capacity,  Mr.  Dulles  will  advise  Secre- 
tary Acheson  on  broad  problems  in  the  field  of 
foreign  affairs  and  on  specific  lines  of  action  which 
this  Government  should  follow.  His  work  will 
not  be  confined  to  any  specific  area  of  the  world. 
His  broad  background  and  wealth  of  experience 
qualify  him  for  consideration  of  problems  in  Eu- 
rope, the  Far  East,  and  other  areas  of  the  world, 
as  well  as  problems  affecting  the  work  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Mr.  Dulles,  whose  cooperation  has  been  ex- 
tremely valuable  to  the  Department  in  the  past, 
will  assume  his  duties  in  about  2  weeks. 

Mr.  Dulles  has  been  associated  with  the  United 
Nations  since  1945  when  he  served  as  a  member 
of  the  United  States  delegation  to  the  San  Fran- 
cisco conference,  and  he  has  represented  his  Gov- 
ernment at  most  of  the  regular  sessions  of  the 
General  Assembly. 

Mr.  Dulles  served  as  a  member  of  the  United 
States  delegation  to  the  San  Francisco  Conference 
on  World  Organization  in  1945  which  drafted  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  In  1945,  he  at- 
tended the  first  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Foreign 
Ministers  as  adviser  to  Secretary  of  State  Byrnes. 
In  1947,  he  attended  the  Moscow  and  London  meet- 
ings of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  as  ad- 
viser to  Secretary  of  State  Marshall.  He  served 
as  an  adviser  to  Secretary  Acheson  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  at  Paris  in 
1949. 
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"  Germany,  1947-49: 

The  Story  in  Documents"  Released 

[Released  to  the  press  April  10] 

The  Department  of  State  released  today  Ger- 
many, 1947-49:  The  Story  in  Documcntn,  which 
outhnes  American  policy  toward  Germany  and 
pertinent  developments  in  Germany  during  the  pe- 
riod January  1947  to  September  1949.  This  period 
embraces  the  rise  and  decline  of  4-power  consid- 
eration of  the  German  problem,  the  results  of 
Soviet  intransigence  respecting  Germany,  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Federal  Republic  in  Germany, 
the  termination  of  Military  Government  in  the 
Western  zone,  the  entry  into  force  of  the  Occu- 
pation Statute,  and  the  institution  of  the  Allied 
High  Commission  in  September  1949. 

The  documents  contained  in  this  677-page  vol- 
ume include  international  agreements,  directives, 
policy  addresses,  and  press  statements,  as  well  as 
reports  by  the  President,  by  officials  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  State  and  the  Army,  by  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  and  by  other  Governmental  agencies.  In 
the  four  parts  of  the  volume — (1)  "Basic  Prin- 
ciples and  Objectives";  (2)  "Political  Develop- 
ments," (3)  "Economic  Develojiments,"  and  (4) 
"Educational,  Informational,  Cultural,  and  Re- 
ligious Developments"— the  documents  are  ar- 
ranged chronologically  within  subgroups.  Two 
lists  at  the  beginning  of  the  book  provide  chrono- 
logical and  topical  guides  to  the  contents. 

Although  these  documents  have  appeared  in 
various  published  forms,  principally  for  official 
use,  many  have  been  limited  in  distribution  and 
not  readily  accessible  for  public  use  (for  example, 
various  laws  of  the  Allied  Control  Council,  of  the 
United  States  Military  Government,  and  of  the 
German  states).  They  are  presented  for  the  first 
time  in  a  comprehensive,  topical  arrangement  for 
the  information  of  the  general  public  and  for  con- 
venient reference  purposes. 

Earlier  documentation  on  occupation  policy  re- 
specting Germany  was  published  by  tlie  Depart- 
ment of  State  in  Occupation  of  Germany:  Policy 
and  Progress,  1945-46  (publication  2783,  released 
August  1947).  A  few  documents  of  this  period 
are  included  in  the  present  volume  because  of  their 
continuing  relation  to  the  later  period,  such  as  the 
Protocols  of  the  1945  Yalta  and  Potsdam  Confer- 
ences, the  Directive  to  the  Commander  in  Chief  of 
the  United  States  Forces  of  Occupation,  and  the 
Stuttgart  address  of  Secretary  Byrnes. 

The  comjiilation  was  prepared  by  Velma  Hast- 
ings Cassidy  of  the  Division  of  Historical  Policy, 
Office  of  Public  Affairs,  with  the  collaboration  of 
the  Bureau  of  German  Affairs  and  the  Division 
of  Publications. 

Copies  may  be  obtained  from  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents,  United  States  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.  for  $3.25. 
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U.S.  Asks  Thorough  Investigation  and  Appropriate  Indemnity 


EXCHANGE  OF  NOTES 

The  followhiff  is  the  text  of  a  note  dated  April  18, 1950, 
from  Ambassador  Alan  O.  Kirk  to  the  Soviet  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs. 

[Released  to   the  press  April  18] 

The  Ambassador  of  the  United  States  of 
America  presents  his  compliments  to  the  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affaire  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Social- 
ist Republics  and,  with  reference  to  the  note  of 
the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  April  11,  1950, 
has  the  honor  to  state  that  the  only  American  mili- 
tary aircraft  which  was  in  the  air  in  the  Baltic 
area  on  April  8,  1950,  was  a  United  States  Navy 
Privateer  airplane  which  disappeared  on  that  date 
and  no  trace  of  its  crew  has  since  been  found. 

The  United  States  Navy  airplane  carried  ten 
persons.  It  was  wholly  unarmed.  It  left  Wies- 
baden at  10:  31  a.  m.  Greenwich  time  for  a  flight 
over  the  Baltic  Sea  and  two  and  one-half  hours 
later  reported  by  radio  crossing  the  coast  line  of 
the  British  Zone  of  Germany.  All  American 
military  aircraft  operate  under  strict  instructions 
to  avoid  flying  over  any  foreign  territory  in  the 
absence  of  express  permission  for  such  a  flight 
from  the  appropriate  foreign  government.  The 
investigation  conducted  by  the  United  States 
Government  has  convinced  it  that  the  United 
States  Navy  airplane  in  question  complied  strictly 
with  these  instructions  and  did  not  fly  over  any 
Soviet  or  Soviet-occupied  territory  or  territorial 
waters  adjacent  thereto. 

In  the  Ministry's  communication  under  refer- 
ence the  Soviet  Government  acknowledges  that 
one  of  its  fighter  aircraft  fired  upon  an  American 


plane  on  April  8,  1950,  at  5 :  30  p.  m.  Moscow  time. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  only  American  mili- 
tary airplane  which  was  in  the  air  in  the  Baltic 
area  on  that  date  was  the  unarmed  United  States 
Navy  airplane  mentioned  above  and  that  this  air- 
plane was  at  no  time  after  it  crossed  the  coast  line 
of  Germany  over  any  foreign  territory  or  tem- 
torial  waters,  it  must  be  concluded  that  Soviet 
military  aircraft  fired  upon  an  unarmed  Ameri- 
can plane  over  the  open  sea,  following  which  the 
American  airplane  was  lost. 

The  Ambassador  of  the  United  States  has  been 
instructed  to  protest  in  the  most  solemn  manner 
against  this  violation  of  international  law  and 
of  the  most  elementary  rules  of  peaceful  conduct 
between  nations.  The  United  States  Government 
demands  that  the  Soviet  Government  institute  a 
prompt  and  thorough  investigation  of  this  matter 
in  order  that  the  facts  set  forth  above  may  be  con- 
firmed to  its  satisfaction.  The  United  States 
Government  further  demands  that  the  most  strict 
and  categorical  instructions  be  issued  to  the  Soviet 
Air  Force  that  there  be  no  repetition,  under  what- 
ever pretext,  of  incidents  of  this  kind  which  are 
so  clearly  calculated  to  magnify  the  difficulties  of 
maintaining  peaceful  and  correct  international 
relationships. 

The  United  States  Government  confidently  ex- 
pects that,  when  its  investigation  is  completed,  the 
Soviet  Government  will  express  its  regret  for  the 
unlawful  and  provocative  behavior  of  its  aviators, 
will  see  to  it  that  those  responsible  for  this  action 
are  promptly  and  severely  punished,  and  will,  in 
accordance  with  established  custom  among  peace- 
loving  nations,  pay  appropriate  idemnity  for  the 
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unprovoked  destruction  of  American  lives  and 
property. 


The  foUotoing  is  a  translation  of  a  note  handed  on  April 
11, 1950,  to  Ambassador  Kirk  from  the  Soviet  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  Andrei  Vyshinsky. 

The  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics  considers  it  necessary  to  state 
the  following  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America : 

According  to  verified  data,  on  8  April  this  year 
at  17  hours  39  minutes,  there  was  observed  south 
of  Libava  (Libau)  a  four-motored  military  air- 
plane B-29  (Flying  Fortress)  with  American 
identification  signs,  which  went  into  territory  of 
the  Soviet  Union  for  21  kilometers.  As  the  Amer- 
ican airplane  continued  going  deeper  into  Soviet 
territory,  a  flight  of  Soviet  fighters  arose  from  a 
nearby  airdrome,  demanding  that  the  American 
airplane  follow  them  for  landing  at  the  airdrome. 
The  American  airplane  not  only  did  not  submit 
to  this  demand  but  opened  fire  on  the  Soviet  air- 
planes. In  view  of  this,  the  leading  Soviet  fighter 
was  compelled  to  return  fire,  after  which  the  Amer- 
ican airplane  turned  towj^rd  the  sea  and  disap- 
peared. 

The  Soviet  Government  states  a  resolute  protest 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
against  the  gross  violation  of  the  Soviet  border  by 
an  American  military  airplane,  which  is  at  the 
same  time  an  unheard  of  violation  of  elementary 
standards  of  International  Law. 

Moscx)W,  11  April  1950. 


STATEMENT  BY  SECRETARY  ACHESON 

[Released  to  the  press  April  21] 

Ambassador  Alan  G.  Kirk  has  notified  us  that 
he  saw  Foreign  Minister  Vyshinski  at  noon  today 
at  the  latter's  request,  at  which  time  the  Foreign 
Minister  handed  him  a  note  in  reply  to  ours  of 
April  18  concerning  the  loss  of  the  American 
naval  airplane  in  the  Baltic  area. 

We  have  just  received  the  full  text  of  the  note 
which  is  being  studied.  Until  the  full  contents 
of  the  note  are  examined  by  Departmental 
officials,  I  cannot,  of  course,  make  any  full  state- 
ment with  regard  to  this  Government's  future 
course  of  action. 


A  brief  perusal  of  the  note  indicates,  however, 
that  the  Soviet  Government  continues  to  defend 
its  fictitious  allegations  that  a  B-29  airplane 
violated  Soviet  territory  and  fired  at  Soviet  fighter 
aircraft.  As  you  know,  this  Government  had  in- 
formed the  Soviet  Government  that  the  only 
American  military  aircraft  in  the  air  in  the  Baltic 
area  on  April  8,  1950,  was  an  unarmed  United 
States  Navy  Privateer  airplane. 

It  seems  obvious  that  the  Soviet  Government 
has  made  no  attempt  to  institute  a  real  investiga- 
tion of  the  matter  in  accordance  with  our  request. 
.  Until  the  Soviet  note  can  be  examined  by  the 
Department,  I  do  not  wish  to  make  any  further 
comment  with  regard  to  it  except  to  say  that  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  new  information  in  the 
note  which  would  cause  this  Government  to  alter 
its  position  as  set  forth  in  its  note  of  April  18. 


STATEMENT  BY  MICHAEL  J.  McDERMOTT 
CHIEF  PRESS  OFFICER 

[Released  to  the  press  April  18] 

The  American  Ambassador  at  Moscow  has  pre- 
sented to  the  Soviet  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 
tlie  United  States  Government's  reply  to  the  recent 
Soviet  protest  against  an  alleged  violation  of  So- 
viet occupied  territory  by  an  American  aircraft. 
The  American  reply  corrects  the  distortions  of 
fact  which  the  Soviet  Government  has  injected 
into  the  incident  and  puts  the  matter  in  its  true 
light  as  an  attack  against  unarmed  Americans. 

After  investigation  it  has  been  determined  that 
the  facts  of  the  matter  are  as  follows :  An  unarmed 
American  Navy  plane  with  10  persons  aboard  was 
shot  down  by  Soviet  fighter  planes  over  the  open 
waters  of  the  Baltic  Sea.  No  survivors  have  been 
found  despite  an  extensive  search. 

The  Scandinavian  countries  have  been  very 
helpful  and  cooperative  in  the  humanitarian  res- 
cue work  undertaken  in  connection  with  the  dis- 
appearance of  this  plane.  The  American  Govern- 
ment is  deeply  grateful  for  their  assistance,  which 
has  rendered  possible  the  thorough  search  under- 
taken throughout  the  past  week.  By  contrast, 
there  has  not  been  the  slightest  evidence  of  any 
concern  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Goverimient  over 
the  fate  of  our  plane  and  its  personnel.  This 
seems  an  astonishing  lack  of  common  international 
courtesy  and  an  unusual  disregard  for  the  loss  of 
human  life. 

(Continued  on  page  69S) 
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GOING  FORWARD  WITH  A  CAMPAIGN  OF  TRUTH 


Address  by  President  Truman ' 


Mr.  Chairman,  Distingcisiied  Guests,  Mem- 

nERS    OF    THE    AmEKICAN     SoCIETY    OF    NEWSPAPER 

Editors  :  I  am  happy  to  be  here  today  with  this 
group  of  editors.  You  and  I  have  a  great  many 
important  problems  in  common,  and  one  of  the 
most  important  of  these  is  the  responsibility  we 
share  in  helping  to  make  the  foreign  policj'  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  That  is  why  I  am 
going  to  take  this  opportunity  to  discuss  with  you 
some  aspects  of  that  policy. 

Responsibilities  of  the  Press 

No  group  of  men  in  this  country  is  of  greater 
importance  to  our  foreign  policy  than  the  group 
your  society  represents. 

In  a  democracy,  foreign  policy  is  based  on  the 
decisions  of  the  people. 

One  vital  function  of  a  free  press  is  to  present 
the  facts  on  which  the  citizens  of  a  democracy 
can  base  their  decisions.  You  are  a  link  between 
the  American  people  and  world  affairs.  If  you 
inform  the  people  well  and  completelj',  their  de- 
cisions will  be  good.  If  you  misinform  them, 
their  decisions  will  be  bad ;  our  country  will  suffer 
and  the  world  will  suffer. 

You  cannot  make  up  people's  minds  for  them. 
"\Miat  you  can  do  is  to  give  them  the  facts  they 
need  to  make  up  their  own  minds.  That  is  a 
tremendous  responsibility. 

Most  of  you  are  meeting  that  responsibility 
well — but  I  am  sorry  to  say  a  few  are  meeting  it 
badl}'.  Foreign  policy  is  not  a  matter  for  partisan 
presentation.     The  facts  about  Europe  or  Asia 

'  Made  before  a  meeting  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  in  Washington  on  Apr.  20,  1950,  and 
released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 


should  not  be  twisted  to  conform  to  one  side  or 
the  other  of  a  political  dispute.  Twisting  the 
facts  might  change  the  course  of  an  election  at 
home,  but  it  would  certainly  damage  our  country's 
program  abroad. 

In  many  other  countries  today,  the  papers  print 
about  foreign  affairs  only  what  their  governments 
tell  them  to  print.  They  can't  add  anything,  or 
cut  anything.  In  the  democracies,  the  papers 
have  a  free  hand.  Only  in  a  democracy  is  there 
such  mutual  trust  and  confidence  among  citizens 
that  a  private  group  is  given  such  an  all-important 
role  in  determining  what  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
shall  do.  There  is  too  much  nonsense  about 
striped  trousers  in  foreign  affairs.  Far  more  in- 
fluence is  exerted  by  the  baggy  pants  of  the 
managing  editor. 

There  has  never  been  a  time  in  our  history  when 
there  was  so  great  a  need  for  our  citizens  to  be 
informed  and  to  understand  what  is  happening 
in  the  world. 

The  cause  of  freedom  is  being  challenged 
throughout  the  world  today  by  the  forces  of  im- 
perialistic communism.  This  is  a  struggle,  above 
all  else,  for  the  minds  of  men.  Propaganda  is 
one  of  the  most  powerful  weapons  the  Communists 
have  in  this  struggle.  Deceit,  distortion,  and  lies 
are  systematically  used  by  them  as  a  matter  of 
deliberate  policy. 

This  propaganda  can  be  overcome  by  truth — 
plain,  simple,  unvarnished  truth — presented  by 
newspapers,  radio,  and  other  sources  that  the  peo- 
ple trust.  If  the  people  are  not  told  the  trutli,  or 
if  they  do  not  have  confidence  in  the  accuracy  and 
fairness  of  the  press,  they  have  no  defense  against 
falsehoods.    But  if  they  are  given  the  true  facts, 
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these   falsehoods   become   laughable   instead    of 
dangerous. 

We  can  have  confidence  that  the  free  press  of 
the  United  States  and  most  of  the  other  free  na- 
tions will  keep  us  from  being  deceived  by  Com- 
munist propaganda.  But  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  the  struggle  between  falsehood  and  truth 
is  far  more  intense  and  dangerous. 

False  Promise  of  Communism 

Communist  propaganda  is  so  false,  so  crude,  so 
blatant,  that  we  wonder  how  men  can  be  swayed 
by  it.  We  forget  that  most  of  the  people  to  whom 
it  Ls  directed  do  not  have  free  access  to  accurate 
information.  We  forget  that  they  do  not  hear 
our  broadcasts  or  read  impartial  newspapers.  We 
forget  that  they  do  not  have  a  chance  to  learn 
the  truth  by  traveling  abroad  or  by  talking  freely 
to  travelers  in  their  own  countries. 

All  too  often  the  people  who  are  subject  to  Com- 
munist propaganda  do  not  know  Americans,  or 
citizens  of  the  other  free  nations,  as  we  really  are. 
They  do  not  know  us  as  farmers  or  as  workers. 
They  do  not  know  us  as  people  having  hopes  and 
problems  like  their  own.  Our  way  of  life  is 
something  strange  to  them.  They  do  not  even 
know  what  we  mean  when  we  say  "democracy." 

This  presents  one  of  the  greatest  tasks  facing 
the  free  nations  today.  That  task  is  nothing  less 
than  to  meet  false  propaganda  with  truth  all 
around  the  globe.  Everywhere  that  the  propa- 
ganda of  Communist  totalitarianism  is  spread, 
we  must  meet  it  and  overcome  it  with  honest  in- 
formation about  freedom  and  democracy. 

In  recent  years,  there  has  been  tremendous  prog- 
ress all  over  the  world  in  education  and  the  ex- 
change of  ideas.  This  progress  has  stirred  men 
everywhere  to  new  desires  and  new  ambitions. 
They  want  greater  knowledge,  they  want  better 
lives,  they  want  to  be  masters  of  their  own  affairs. 
We  have  helped  and  encouraged  these  people, 
but  the  Communists  have  seized  upon  their  de- 
sires and  ambitions  and  are  seeking  to  exploit 
them  for  their  own  selfish  purposes. 

In  the  Far  East,  for  example,  millions  are  rest- 
lessly seeking  to  break  away  from  the  conditions 
of  poverty  and  misery  that  have  surrounded  them 
in  the  past.  The  Communists  understand  this 
situation  very  well.  They  are  trying  to  move  in 
and  take  advantage  of  these  aspirations.  They 
are  making  glittering  promises  about  the  benefits 
of  communism.    They  reach  directly  to  the  peas- 


ant or  the  villager  in  these  vast  areas  and  talk  to 
him  directly  in  his  own  tongue  about  the  things 
he  has  learned  to  desire.  They  say  that  they  can 
get  these  things  for  him.  And  too  often  he  hears 
no  voice  from  our  side  to  dispute  them. 

We  know  how  false  these  Communist  promises 
are.  But  it  is  not  enough  for  us  to  know  this. 
Unless  we  get  the  real  story  across  to  people  in 
other  countries,  we  will  lose  the  battle  for  men's 
minds  by  default. 

The  Communist  propaganda  portrays  the  So- 
viet Union  as  the  world's  foremost  advocate  of 
peace  and  the  protector  of  defenseless  peoples. 
The  contradiction  between  what  the  Communist 
leaders  have  promised  and  what  they  have  actu- 
ally done  is  so  startling  that  we  are  amazed  that  I 
anyone  can  be  deceived.  In  Berlin,  in  Czecho- 
slovakia, in  the  Balkans,  in  the  Far  East,  they 
have  proved,  time  after  time,  that  their  talk  about 
peace  is  only  a  cloak  for  imperialism.  But  their 
intended  victims  will  not  learn  these  facts  from 
Soviet  propaganda.  We  are  the  ones  who  must 
make  sure  that  the  truth  about  communism  is 
known  everywhere. 

Discrediting  Free  Nations 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  overcome  the  con- 
stant stream  of  slander  and  vilification  that  the 
Communists  pour  out  in  an  effort  to  discredit  the 
United  States  and  other  free  nations. 

Soviet  propaganda  constantly  reviles  the  United 
States  as  a  nation  of  "warmongers"  and  "imperial- 
ists." You  and  I  know  how  absurd  that  is.  We 
know  that  the  United  States  is  wholly  dedicated 
to  the  cause  of  peace.  We  have  no  purpose  of  go- 
ing to  war  except  in  defense  of  freedom.  Our 
actions  demonstrate  that  we  mean  exactly  what  we 
say.  But  when  men  throughout  the  world  are 
making  their  choice  between  communism  and  de- 
mocracy, the  important  thing  is  not  what  we  know 
about  our  purposes  and  our  actions — the  important 
thing  is  what  they  know. 

Communist  propaganda  also  seeks  to  destroy  our 
influence  in  the  world  by  saying  the  American 
economy  is  weak  and  about  to  collapse.  We  know 
this  is  preposterous.  The  industrial  production 
of  the  United  States  is  equal  to  that  of  the  rest  of 
the  world  combined.  Our  agricultural  production 
is  more  than  adequate  for  our  needs.  Our  people 
enjoy  the  highest  standard  of  living  in  the  world's 
history.  Our  economic  strength  is  the  bulwark  of 
the  free  world. 
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From  every  standpoint,  our  free  way  of  life  is 
vastly  superior  to  the  system  of  oppression  which 
the  Communists  seek  to  impose  upon  mankind. 
In  many  parts  of  the  world,  however,  where  men 
must  choose  between  freedom  and  communism, 
the  true  story  is  going  untold. 

We  cannot  run  the  risk  that  nations  may  be 
lost  to  the  cause  of  freedom  because  their  people 
do  not  know  the  facts. 

Extending  Democratic  Freedoms 

I  am  con\nnced  that  we  should  greatly  extend 
and  strengthen  our  efforts  for  making  the  truth 
known  to  people  in  all  the  world. 

Most  of  us  have  recognized  for  years,  of  course, 
how  important  it  is  to  spread  the  truth  about  free- 
dom and  democracy.  We  are  already  doing  some 
very  good  work — through  the  Voice  of  America 
and  the  United  States  information  offices  and  li- 
braries in  many  parts  of  the  world,  through  the 
exchange  of  students,  through  the  United  Nations 
and  its  affiliated  organizations,  and  in  other  ways. 
But  events  have  shown,  I  believe,  that  we  need  to 
do  much  more,  both  ourselves  and  in  collaboration 
with  the  other  free  nations.  We  must  use  every 
means  at  our  command,  private  as  well  as  govern- 
mental, to  get  the  truth  to  other  peoples. 

Private  groups  and  organizations  have  an  im- 
portant part  to  play.  Our  labor  unions  have  al- 
read}'  done  fine  work  in  communicating  with  labor 
in  Europe,  in  Latin  America,  and  elsewhere.  The 
story  of  free  American  labor,  told  by  American 
trade  unionists,  is  a  better  weapon  against  Com- 
I  munist  propaganda  among  workers  in  other  coun- 
tries than  any  number  of  speeches  by  government 
officials. 

The  same  principle  applies  to  other  groups. 
Tlie  best  waj'  for  farmers  in  other  countries  to 
find  out  about  us  is  to  talk  directly  with  our  own 
farmers.  Our  businessmen  can  speak  directly  to 
businessmen  abroad.  We  need  to  promote  much 
more  direct  contact  between  our  people  and  those 
of  other  countries. 

We  should  encourage  many  more  people  from 
other  countries  to  visit  us  here,  to  see  for  them- 
selves what  is  true  and  what  is  not  true  about  our 
country.  We  should  find  more  opportunities  for 
foreign  students  to  study  in  our  schools  and  uni- 
versities. They  will  learn  here  the  skills  and  tech- 
niques needed  in  their  own  countries.  They  will 
also  see  at  first  hand  the  rights  and  duties  of  citi- 
zens in  our  land  of  democratic  institutions. 


Our  colleges  should  train  more  Americans  to 
go  abroad  as  teachers,  especially  to  teach  modem 
methods  of  farming,  industry,  and  public  health — 
and,  by  example,  to  teach  our  concepts  of  de- 
mocracy. The  notable  record  of  our  many  chari- 
table and  religious  organizations  who  .send  teachers 
abroad  is  proof  of  what  can  be  done. 

Another  major  part  of  our  effort  must  be  carried 
out  through  our  great  public  information  chan- 
nels— newspapers  and  magazines,  radio,  and  mo- 
tion pictures.  We  must  strive  constantly  to  break 
down  or  leap  over  barriers  to  free  communication 
wherever  they  exist.  We  must  make  full  use  of 
every  effective  means  of  communicating  informa- 
tion, in  simple,  understandable  form,  to  people 
whose  backgrounds  and  cultures  are  different  from 
ours. 

This  poses  an  enormous  challenge  to  groups 
such  as  yours,  a  challenge  which  can  be  met  only 
by  extraordinary  inventiveness  and  enterprise. 
I  am  confident  that  the  American  press  can  and 
will  make  a  tremendously  useful  contribution  to- 
ward finding  new  solutions. 

The  Government's  programs  for  telling  the 
truth  about  the  United  States  to  the  peoples  of 
the  world  also  need  constant  improvement.  Our 
present  overseas  information  and  educational  ex- 
change program  is  getting  results.  For  example, 
the  Voice  of  America  has  been  carrying  to  peo- 
ple behind  the  Iron  Curtain  the  true  story  of  world 
events.  It  has  been  so  successful  that  the  Soviet 
Government  is  using  a  vast  amount  of  costly  equip- 
ment in  an  attempt  to  drown  out  our  broadcasts 
by  jamming.  We  must  devise  ways  to  break 
through  that  jamming  and  get  our  message  across. 
And  we  must  improve  and  strengthen  our  whole 
range  of  information  and  educational  services. 

This  is  not  a  conclusion  reached  by  Government 
officials  alone.  We  have  had  the  valuable  aid  of 
the  United  States  Advisory  Commission  on  Infor- 
mation created  by  the  Congress.  Your  own  so- 
ciety is  ably  represented  on  that  Commission  by 
Murk  Ethridge  and  Erwin  D.  Canham.  The 
members  of  the  Commission  have  given  intensive 
study  to  the  overseas  information  program  and 
have  made  repeated  recommendations  that  it  be 
substantially  expanded.  Similar  reconnnenda- 
tions  for  the  exchange  program  have  been  made 
by  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Education, 
headed  by  Dr.  Harvie  Branscomb.  I  have  been 
glad  to  see  that  many  Members  of  the  Congress 
have  urged  an  improved  and  expanded  program 
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in  these  fields — as  shown,  for  example,  by  the  reso- 
lution introduced  recently  by  Senator  Benton  for 
himself  and  a  number  of  his  colleagues. 

Because  of  the  pressing  need  to  increase  our  ef- 
forts along  this  line,  I  have  directed  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  plan  a  strengthened  and  more  effective 
national  effort  to  use  the  great  power  of  truth  in 
working  for  peace.  This  effort  will  require  the 
imagination  and  energies  of  private  individuals 
and  groups  throughout  the  country.  We  shall 
need  to  use  fully  all  the  private  and  governmental 
means  that  have  proved  successful  so  far — and  to 
discover  and  employ  new  ones. 

Reaching  Upward  Through  Truth 

Our  task  is  to  present  the  truth  to  the  millions 
of  people  who  are  uninformed  or  misinformed  or 
unconvinced.  Our  task  is  to  reach  them  in  their 
daily  lives,  as  they  work  and  learn.  We  must  be 
alert,  ingenious,  and  diligent  in  reaching  peoples 
of  other  countries,  whatever  their  educational  and 
cultural  backgrounds  may  be.  Our  task  is  to  show 
them  that  freedom  is  the  way  to  economic  and  so- 
cial advancement,  the  way  to  political  independ- 
ence, the  way  to  strength,  happiness,  and  peace. 

This  task  is  not  separate  and  distinct  from  other 


elements  of  our  foreign  policy.  It  is  a  necessary 
part  of  all  we  are  doing  to  build  a  peaceful  world. 
It  is  as  important  as  armed  strength  or  economic 
aid.  The  Marshall  Plan,  military  aid,  Point  4 — 
these  and  other  programs  depend  for  their  success 
on  the  understanding  and  support  of  our  own  citi- 
zens and  those  of  other  countries. 

We  must  make  ourselves  known  as  we  really 
are — not  as  Communist  propaganda  pictures  us. 
We  must  pool  our  efforts  with  those  of  the  other 
free  peoples  in  a  sustained,  intensified  program  to 
promote  the  cause  of  freedom  against  the  propa- 
ganda of  slavery.  We  must  make  ourselves  heard 
round  the  world  in  a  great  campaign  of  truth. 

We  have  tremendous  advantages  in  the  struggle 
for  men's  minds  and  loyalties.  We  have  truth 
and  freedom  on  our  side.  The  appeal  of  free  in- 
stitutions and  self-government  springs  from  the 
deepest  and  noblest  aspirations  of  mankind.  It 
is  based  on  every  man's  desire  for  liberty  and  op- 
portunity. It  is  based  on  every  man's  wish  to  be 
self-reliant  and  to  shape  his  own  destiny. 

As  we  go  forward  with  our  campaign  of  truth, 
we  will  make  lasting  progi-ess  toward  the  kind  of 
world  we  seek — a  world  in  which  men  and  nations 
live  not  as  enemies  but  as  brothers. 
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THREATS  TO  DEMOCRACY  AND  ITS  WAY  OF  LIFE 


Address  hy  Secretary  Acheson ' 


Tonight.  I  would  like  to  discuss  with  you  the 
thin":  that  is  most  important  to  all  of  us:  the 
well-being  and  hajipiness  and  security  of  the 
United  States. 

I  ask  you  to  put  aside,  for  the  moment,  all  con- 
siderations that  are  less  important,  to  forget  all 
differences  of  opinion  that  are  less  than  vital,  and 
to  consider  with  me  this  most  important  problem 
of  the  security  and  well-being  of  our  country. 

We  are  faced  with  a  threat — in  all  sober  truth 
I  say  this — we  are  faced  with  a  threat  not  only 
to  our  country  but  also  to  the  civilization  in  which 
we  live  and  to  the  whole  physical  environment  in 
which  that  civilization  can  exist.  This  threat  is 
the  principal  problem  that  confronts  the  whole 
United  States  in  the  world  today. 

To  understand  this  threat  to  our  country  and 
our  civilization,  we  have  to  go  back  200  years  and 
examine  the  ideas  on  which  the  United  States  was 
founded.  We  could  go  back  more  than  2,000 
years,  to  the  very  beginning  of  Western  civiliza- 
tion. For  more  than  2,000  years,  the  ideas  we 
inherited,  and  live  by  today,  have  been  fought 
over,  have  been  suppressed,  and  have  been  reborn 
in  the  minds  of  men. 

The  adventurous  people  who  settled  the  eastern 
shores  of  North  America  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  brought  with  them  certain 
ideas  whicli  had  come  down  to  them  through  the 
whole  stormy  history  of  civilization.  The  first 
of  those  ideas  was  freedom — freedom  of  the  mind 
and  spirit,  the  most  dynamic  and  adventurous 
idea  ever  to  seize  the  mind  of  man.  It  drove 
men — and  it  continues  to  drive  men — to  inquire 

'  Delivered  before  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  Wasliington,  D.C.,  Apr.  22,  1950,  and  released  to 
the  press  on  the  same  date. 


into  the  relation  between  man  and  God ;  to  study 
the  nature  of  the  universe ;  to  explore  the  purpose 
of  human  society. 

Every  thought  we  have  in  our  minds,  every  re- 
lationship we  have  in  our  private  lives,  every  insti- 
tution under  which  we  live,  all  of  modern  science 
has  been  moulded,  and  in  many  cases  created,  by 
the  exercise  of  the  freedom  of  the  human  mind. 

The  second  principle  on  which  this  country  was 
built  is  the  idea  of  diversity.  If  you  have  free- 
dom of  the  mind,  you  are  bound  to  have  diversity, 
and  you  are  bound  to  welcome  it.  We  welcome 
people  who  think  differently  from  ourselves.  We 
welcome  people  with  new  ideas.  We  will  not  be 
chained  to  ideas  of  the  past.  We  resist  conform- 
ity. We  refuse  to  be  crammed  into  a  single  nar- 
row pattern. 

These  ideas,  freedom  and  diversity,  have  sur- 
vived and  flourished  here  in  the  United  States 
because  we  accept  and  practice  a  third  idea — and 
that  is  tolerance.  We  say,  and  we  believe,  "My 
freedom,  my  right  to  be  different,  depends  on 
yours.  I  can  be  free  only  to  the  extent  that  you 
are  free  too." 

The  only  limitation  we  put  upon  the  exercise  of 
freedom  is  that  each  of  us  must  use  it  so  that  others 
can  have  the  same  right.  I  must  exercise  my  free- 
dom in  such  a  way  that  it  does  not  interfere  with 
your  freedom. 

So  it  is  these  great  concepts  that  have  under- 
lain the  whole  development  of  our  civilization,  not 
as  mere  abstract  thoughts  but  as  the  very  life 
blood,  the  dynamic  push,  which  has  created  the 
civilization  we  know. 

The  threat  we  are  facing  is  to  these  great  con- 
cepts. It  comes  from  a  system  which  denies  every 
premise  we  hold  valid. 
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Soviet  communism  does  not  permit  divereity  of 
ideas.  Freedom,  this  doctrine  says,  is  an  evil 
thing.  It  says  that  people  who  exercise  freedom 
of  thought,  people  who  dare  to  depart  from  the 
doctrine  laid  down  in  the  Kremlin  in  Moscow 
are  criminals.  It  puts  such  people  behind  bars, 
or  it  puts  them  to  death. 

Now  this  threat  of  Soviet  communism  would 
be  serious  enough  if  it  were  just  the  old  idea  of 
tyranny  that  was  challenging  our  idea  of  freedom. 
It  is  that,  but  it  is  infinitely  more  than  that. 

This  fanatical  doctrine  dominates  one  of  the 
great  states  in  this  world,  a  state  which,  with  its 
satellites,  conti'ols  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  millions 
of  people,  and  which  today  possesses  the  largest 
military  establishment  in  existence. 

That  would  be  serious  enough.  But,  it  is  even 
more  serious  than  that,  because  those  who  hold 
and  practice  this  doctrine  pick  out  our  country  as 
the  principal  target  of  their  attack.  From  their 
point  of  view  they  pick  it  out  rightly.  It  is  our 
country,  with  its  belief  in  freedom  and  tolerance, 
its  great  productive  power,  its  tremendous  vital- 
ity, whicli  stands  between  the  Kremlin  and  do- 
minion over  the  entire  world.  We  must  not  forget 
that  it  is  we,  the  American  people,  who  have  been 
picked  out  as  the  princijjal  target  of  the  Soviet 
Communists. 

Added  to  all  this  is  the  fact  that  these  people 
use  the  great  resources  of  modern  science,  particu- 
larly those  that  have  to  do  with  an  understanding 
of  the  liuman  mind,  to  pervert  the  human  mind. 
They  resort  to  every  trick,  to  every  insidious  and 
brutal  device  to  destroy  what  we  think  is  essen- 
tial— the  self-respect  of  the  individual,  the  integ- 
rity of  his  mind  and  spirit. 

What  do  we  mean  when  we  say  that  our  country 
is  the  principal  target  of  Soviet  communism  ?  We 
mean  that  the  Soviet  authorities  would  use,  and 
gladly  use,  any  means  at  their  command  to  weaken 
and  to  liarm  us.  Although,  they  have  not  thought 
it  wise  to  use  military  force  against  us,  they  are 
trying  otlier  methods.  One  method  is  the  attempt 
to  confuse  and  divide  the  American  people. 

If  the  United  States  can  be  confused  and  di- 
vided; if  it  can  be  made  to  doubt  the  desirability 
of  helping  other  free  nations;  if  it  can  be  brought 
to  doubt  the  desirability  of  maintaining  its  own 
defenses;  if  we  cease  to  be  rational  and  resolute; 
if  we  can  be  brought  to  doubt  one  another — then 
we  will  be  softened  up.  Then,  we  will  be  too 
weak  to  stand  up  to  Communist  thrusts  in  other 


parts  of  the  world,  and  too  divided  and  confused 
to  stand  up  to  Communist  infiltration  at  home. 
To  create  that  situation  is  one  of  the  main  objec- 
tives of  the  people  in  the  Kremlin. 

They  have  another  objective,  which  is  to  pick 
off  members  of  the  free  conununity  of  nations  one 
by  one.  They  do  that  partly  to  add  to  their  power. 
But,  they  have  another  important  purpose  and 
that  is  to  build  up  the  idea  that  communism  is  in- 
evitable, that  it  is  the  "wave  of  the  future." 

They  believe  that  that  gives  other  countries  a 
sense  of  fright  and  hopelessness.  They  think  that 
if  they  can  spread  this  idea  of  a  Communist  world 
closing  in  on  us,  then  we  will  begin  to  get  rattled, 
and  some  people  will  move  in  one  direction  and 
otliers  will  move  in  another  direction,  and  the 
United  States  will  be  torn  apart. 

The  men  in  the  Kremlin  have  another  clear  ob- 
jective, and  that  is  to  change  the  balance  of  pro- 
ductive power  in  the  world.  At  present,  that 
balance  is  very  strongly  against  them,  but  that 
would  not  be  so  if  they  could  get  control  in  West- 
ern Europe  and  in  Japan. 

So  I  say  to  you — make  no  mistake  about  it :  We 
are  faced  with  a  challenge  and  a  threat  to  the  very 
basis  of  our  civilization  and  to  the  very  safety  of 
the  free  world,  the  only  kind  of  world  in  which 
that  civilization  can  exist. 

Now,  in  this  situation,  we  have  a  great  many 
suggestions  and  proposals  put  forward  by  leaders 
of  American  life,  and  by  citizens  who  are  con- 
cerned— and  rightly  concerned — about  the  uneasy 
and  troubled  state  of  our  world.  It  is  a  good 
thing  that  people  are  thinking  about  these  prob- 
lems and  suggesting  ways  to  meet  them.  The 
only  point  I  want  to  make  about  these  proposals 
is  that,  while  some  of  them  are  practical  and 
others  are  not,  no  single  proposal  is  the  whole  an- 
swer to  our  problems.  No  one  of  them  is  the 
answer  because  there  is  no  one  answer.  There  is 
no  one  solution  to  the  problems  I  have  described 
to  you.  There  is  no  quick  or  easy  way  to  subdue 
an  evil  force.  There  is  no  miracle  that  will  make 
it  disappear  from  the  earth. 

Having  recognized  this  truth,  we  need  not  for 
a  moment  be  discouraged  or  downhearted.  We 
luive  open  to  us,  and  we  are  now  pursuing,  many 
lines  of  action  that  will  meet  the  challenge  con- 
fronting us.     May  I  mention  six  lines  of  action. 

Our  first  line  of  action — and  this  seems  to  me 
the  basis  of  all  the  others  I  shall  discuss — is  to 
demonstrate  that  our  own  faith  in  freedom  is  a 
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buniinfr  and  a  fighting  faith.  We  are  ohiUlien 
of  freedom.  We  cannot  be  safe  except  in  an  en- 
vironment of  freedom.  We  believe  in  freedom  as 
finulamentally  as  we  believe  anything  in  this 
world.  We  believe  in  it  for  everyone  in  our  coun- 
try. And,  we  don't  restrict  this  belief  to  freedom 
for  ourselves.  We  believe  that  all  people  in  the 
world  are  entitled  to  as  much  freedom,  to  develop 
in  their  own  way,  as  we  want  ourselves. 

If  we  are  clear  about  this,  if  we  are  full  of 
passion  about  this,  then  we  have  in  our  hearts  and 
minds  the  most  dynamic  and  revolutionary  con- 
cept in  human  history,  and  one  which  properly 
strikes  terror  to  every  dictator,  to  every  tyrant 
who  would  attempt  to  regiment  and  depress  men 
anywhere. 

TVliy  do  I  put  a  strong  belief  in  freedom  first 
in  the  order  of  an  American  program  of  action? 
Because  it  is  fundamental,  because  the  second  line 
of  action  flows  from  it.  As  tlie  President  said 
to  you  so  forcefully  on  Thursday,  the  United 
States  must,  with  a  thousand  voices  and  with  all 
the  resources  of  modern  science,  preach  this  doc- 
trine throughout  the  world.  The  world  must  hear 
what  America  is  about,  what  America  believes, 
what  freedom  is,  what  it  has  done  for  many,  what 
it  can  do  for  all. 

We  must  use  every  means  we  know  to  com- 
municate the  value  of  freedom  to  the  four  corners 
of  the  earth.  Our  message  must  go  out  through 
leaflets,  through  our  free  press,  radio  programs, 
and  films,  through  exchange  of  students  and 
teachers  with  other  countries,  and  through  a  hun- 
dred other  ways.  And,  this  doctrine  of  freedom 
will  carry  conviction,  because  it  comes  not  out  of 
the  Government  alone  but  also  out  of  the  hearts 
and  souls  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
Because  it  is  the  authentic  voice  of  America,  free- 
dom will  ring  around  the  world.  President  Tru- 
man has  told  you  of  his  plans  for  an  expanded 
information  program — a  campaign  of  truth.  I 
know  we  can  count  on  your  help  in  this,  because 
the  turning  point  in  the  whole  information  pro- 
gram dates  from  the  action  of  this  very  Association 
just  3  years  ago. 

Thirdly,  it  is  not  enough  that  one  should  have 
a  faith  and  should  make  that  faith  articulate.  It 
is  also  essential  that  we,  and  those  who  think  like 
us,  should  have  the  power  to  make  safe  the  area  in 
which  we  carry  that  faith  into  action.  This  means 
that  we  must  look  to  our  defenses.  It  means  that 
we  must  organize  our  defenses  wisely  and  pru- 


dently, with  all  the  ingenuity  and  all  the  methods 
in  which  we  are  best  versetl  to  make  ourselves 
strong. 

Eveiy  element  of  promise  is  present  in  our 
situation.  We  have  tiie  ingenuity;  we  have  the 
productive  power;  we  have  the  determination;  we 
have  the  resources.  But,  this  is  not  a  subject  on 
which  I  am  competent  to  dwell  at  length.  The 
President's  chief  advisers  in  this  field  are  our 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  our  service  secretaries, 
in  whom  we  can  have  complete  faith  and 
confidence. 

Fourthly,  beyond  faith  and  preachment  and 
defense  there  lies  the  necessity  of  translating  all 
of  these  into  terms  of  the  daily  lives  of  hundreds 
of  millions  of  peoples  who  live  in  this  free  world 
of  ours.  I  am  talking  about  the  effort  we  are 
now  making  to  help  create  a  better  material  life 
for  ourselves  and  for  other  people  in  many  parts 
of  the  world. 

One  part  of  this  effort  has  to  do  with  setting 
in  operation  again  the  great  workshops  of  the 
free  world.  Since  the  end  of  the  war,  we  have 
worked  steadily  at  this  problem  and  we  have  had 
a  vast  measure  of  success.  The  chimneys  of  these 
factories  are  smoking  again ;  raw  materials  are 
moving  into  them;  finished  goods  are  moving  out. 
Hundreds  of  millions  of  people  .see  the  specter 
of  insecurity  in  their  daily  lives  being  pushed 
further  back. 

Another  part  of  this  effort  to  develop  the  eco- 
nomic conditions  for  freedom  is  to  help  create 
new  workshops,  new  crops,  new  wealth  in  places 
where  they  have  not  existed  before.  That  is  the 
purpose  of  the  President's  program  of  technical 
assistance  for  underdeveloped  areas,  now  before 
the  Congress. 

As  you  know,  there  are  great  areas  of  the  world 
where  people  are  living  in  a  state  of  extreme 
poverty  that  is  almost  impossible  for  us  to 
imagine.  Millions  of  these  people  are  not  content 
any  more  to  accept  these  conditions  of  poverty  for 
themselves  or  their  children.  They  are  looking 
for  a  way  out.  That  is  a  good  thing.  The  will  to 
change  is  half  the  battle.  But,  the  question  is 
whether  these  people  will  choose  a  way  out  that 
leads  to  freedom.  The  question  is  whether  they 
will  move  ahead  in  the  free  world  with  us.  If  we 
want  them  to  move  in  the  direction  of  freedom, 
we  must  help  them. 

It  is  as  simple  as  that — but  it  is  tremendously 
important  to  the  United  States,  to  our  security 
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and  well-being.    And  so,  we  must  put  a  great 
effort  behind  this  program. 

Now  while  we  are  helping  to  get  workshops 
going — old  and  new — and  to  get  people  produc- 
ing in  Europe  and  other  parts  of  the  world,  we 
have  to  do  still  another  thing.  And  that  is  to 
develop  a  sensible  system  of  trade  to  exchange  the 
goods  which  are  being  and  will  be  produced.  This 
free  world  of  ours  can't  operate  if  people  are 
cooped  up  within  narrow  national  limits,  if  they 
are  not  able  to  move  about  freely  and  exchange 
their  goods,  their  services,  and  their  ideas  and 
knowledge.  Building  up  an  orderly  and  free  sys- 
tem of  exchange  is  what  we  mean  when  we  talk 
about  expanding  world  trade.  To  develop  a  sen- 
sible system  of  exchange,  we  must  push  ahead 
with  such  things  as  the  International  Trade 
Organization,  and  reciprocal  trade  agreements. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  make  a  great  national 
effort,  also,  to  get  our  own  trade  with  the  rest  of 
the  world  into  balance,  to  get  out  of  the  situation 
where  we  are  selling  abroad  much  more  than  we 
are  buying  and  making  up  the  difference  out  of 
the  pockets  of  American  taxpayers.  Nobody  here 
or  abroad  wants  that  situation  to  continue  in- 
definitely. As  part  of  the  remedy,  we  shall  have 
to  buy  more  from  abroad,  and  that  will  demand  a 
concerted  national  effort. 

The  fifth  line  of  action  is  in  the  political  field. 
In  this  political  field,  we  have  so  far  only 
scratched  Qie  surface  of  what  can  be  done  to  bring 
the  free  world  closer  together,  to  make  it  stronger 
and  more  secure  and  more  effective. 

There  are  many  ways  of  organizing  the  free 
world  for  common  action  and  many  different 
opinions  on  how  it  should  be  done.  But,  I  think 
it  is  important  in  this  hour  of  danger  to  concen- 
trate our  minds  and  our  energies  on  using  the 
machinery  we  have  at  hand,  on  expanding  it,  and 
making  it  work.  When  you  look  over  the  field, 
you  will  see  that  we  now  have  created  a  great  deal 
of  good  machinery. 

There  is  the  whole  machinery  of  the  United 
Nations  which  we  are  continually  learning  to  use 
more  effectively.  Within  the  framework  of  the 
United  Nations,  we  have  other  machinery,  like 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  and  the  Organization 
of  American  States. 

The  free  nations  of  Europe  have  banded  to- 
gether in  the  Council  of  Europe,  in  the  Marshall 
Plan  organization,  and  in  a  smaller  group  known 
as  Western  Union.    We  can  work  with  all  of 


these  organizations.  We  can  use  whichever  is 
best  suited  to  accomplish  a  particular  purpose. 
What  we  need  to  do  is  to  expand  the  machinery 
we  have,  to  improve  it,  to  use  it  with  boldness  and 
imagination,  and,  where  necessary,  to  supplement 
it  with  new  machinery. 

Now,  our  program  of  action  would  not  be  com- 
plete if  I  did  not  go  on  to  a  sixth  field,  and  that 
is  the  area  of  our  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  countries  that  have  fallen  under  Commu- 
nist control.  In  this  field,  as  in  our  relations  with 
the  free  nations,  we  have  the  machinery  of  nego- 
tiation at  hand.  In  the  United  Nations  we  have 
a  dozen  or  more  conference  tables,  at  which  our 
differences  could  be  thrashed  out,  where  unfor- 
tunately the  Soviet  chair  stands  empty  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  We  shall  go  on  trying  to  find  a  common 
ground  for  agreement,  not  perfect  or  eternal  agree- 
ment, but,  at  least,  a  better  arrangement  for  living 
together  in  greater  safety. 

But,  one  thing  is  clear.  There  can  be  no  agree- 
ment, there  can  be  no  approach  to  agreement  unless 
one  idea  is  done  away  with,  and  that  is  the  idea 
of  aggression.  And  that  word  "aggression"  in- 
cludes not  only  military  attack,  but  propaganda 
warfare  and  the  secret  undermining  of  free  coun- 
tries from  within. 

We  do  not  propose  to  subvert  the  Soviet  Union. 
We  shall  not  attempt  to  undermine  Soviet  inde- 
pendence. And,  we  are  just  as  determined  that 
communism  shall  not  by  hook  or  crook  or  trickery 
undermine  our  country  or  any  other  free  country 
that  desires  to  maintain  its  freedom.  That  real 
and  present  threat  of  aggression  stands  in  the  way 
of  every  attempt  at  understanding  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  For  it  has  been  wisely  said  that  there  can 
be  no  greater  disagreement  than  when  someone 
wants  to  eliminate  your  existence  altogether. 

If,  as,  and  when  that  idea  of  aggression,  by  one 
means  or  another,  can  be  ruled  out  of  our  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  then  the  greatest  single 
obstacle  to  agreement  will  be  out  of  the  way.  As 
the  results  of  our  actions  become  clear  and  the  free 
world  becomes  stronger,  it  will,  I  believe,  become 
progressively  easier  to  get  agi'eements  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

These,  then,  are  the  main  lines  of  action  by  the 
Government  and  people  of  the  United  States  in 
dealing  with  their  present  danger.  Now,  you  may 
be  thinking,  "Well,  that's  the  story."  But  that  is 
only  the  beginning  of  the  story. 

On  several  occasions  lately,  I  have  used  the 
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phrase  "total  diplomacy"  to  describe  a  method  of 
dealing  with  our  problems.  Let  me  explain  again 
what  I  mean  by  "total  diplomacy." 

I  mean,  first,  that  there  is  no  longer  any  differ- 
ence between  foreign  questions  and  domestic  ques- 
tions. They  are  all  parts  of  the  same  question. 
When  we  consider  any  matter,  whether  it  is  the 
size  of  the  budget  or  the  amount  of  taxes  we  pay, 
or  the  regulation  of  our  commerce,  or  the  regula- 
tion of  immigration,  or  military  policy,  or  foreign 
aid.  it  is  all  part  of  the  same  thing. 

Every  one  of  these  things  is  a  part  of  the  prob- 
lem of  our  national  safety,  and  every  part  of  the 
problem  is  serious. 

All  the  problems  of  the  United  States  are  related 
to  the  problem  of  preserving  its  existence  as  the 
kind  of  a  country  which  we  know  and  love. 

When  we  understand  this  fact  of  the  wholeness 
of  our  problem  then  we  nmst  go  further  and  act  on 
our  understanding. 

In  the  last  few  years,  the  President  has  devel- 
oped methods  by  which  all  parts  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  can  be  pulled  together 
on  all  questions  in  the  light  of  this  total  problem. 
Under  the  President's  leadership — the  State  De- 
partment, the  Treasury  Department,  the  Defense 
Establishment,  Agriculture,  Labor,  and  all  the 
others — have  been  brought  into  focus  on  the  great 
problem  of  our  national  security. 

There  must  also  be  a  close  working  together  not 
only  between  the  Congress  and  the  Executive  but 
also  between  both  parties  in  the  Congress  and  the 
Executive. 

That  does  not  mean  that  a  strong  opposition  is 
not  essential.  It  is.  Our  two-party  system  is  in- 
herent in  our  form  of  government.  There  is 
plenty  of  room  for  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
how  this  or  that  should  be  done.  There  is  room 
for  views  strongly  held  and  wisely  debated.  There 
is  room  for  criticism.  But,  there  is  also  room  for 
a  final  consensus  of  opinion.  We  must  work  to- 
ward consensus  of  opinion;  we  must  broaden  the 
area  of  agreement  so  that  the  Congress  and  the 
Executive — both  parties  of  the  Congress  and  the 
Executive — will  view  every  problem  and  deal  with 
every  problem  as  part  of  the  total  problem. 

What  makes  this  possible  is  a  common  loyalty 
to  our  democratic  institutions.  We  cannot  use 
position  or  influence  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
some  personal  or  some  partisan  advantage  with- 
out being  disloyal  to  the  institution  of  democratic 
government. 


But,  more  than  the  institution  of  democratic 
government  is  at  stake.  The  threat,  as  I  have 
said,  is  to  our  civilization,  and  each  of  us  is  a 
bearer  of  that  civilization.  And,  therefore,  each 
of  us  lias  a  part  to  play  in  this  total  diplomacy. 

Today,  the  whole  United  States  is  acting  before 
the  world  as  its  own  representative.  In  the  old 
days,  relations  between  countries  were  carried  on 
by  diplomats.  In  the  old  days,  a  man  who  held 
my  office  used  to  write  out  in  beautiful  script  in- 
structions to  a  minister  who  represented  the 
United  States  abroad  in  London,  or  Paris,  or, 
Brussels,  or  Peking.  And,  those  instructions 
where  put  on  a  sailing  ship,  and  they  took  weeks 
to  cross  the  ocean.  And,  the  American  Minister 
who  received  them  put  on  his  black  knee  breeches, 
and  he  walked  to  the  palace  or  the  foreign  office, 
and  he  read  what  his  Secretary  of  State  in  Wash- 
ington had  written,  and  tliat  was  the  United  States 
speaking  to  some  government  in  Europe  or  Asia. 

Now,  all  that  is  changed.  Today,  we  all  repre- 
sent the  United  States.  Everything  that  hap- 
pens in  this  country  can  be  flashed  in  a  second  to 
the  uttermost  reaches  of  the  world.  Today,  in  a 
very  real  sense,  the  United  States  represents  itself 
to  the  world.  The  world  hears  speeches  which  are 
made  in  the  Congress.  The  world  hears  what  is 
said  over  our  radio.  The  world  reads  what  is 
said  in  our  press.  If  there  are  acts  or  words  of 
violence,  discrimination,  and  irresponsibility,  the 
world  sees  and  hears  them.  If  there  are  acts  or 
words  of  justice,  understanding,  and  sober  deter- 
mination, the  woi'ld  sees  and  hears  them  also. 

America  speaks  with  a  thousand  voices.  All 
the  views  of  our  labor  leaders,  our  business  leaders, 
our  church  leaders,  our  educational  leaders,  our 
leaders  of  women's  and  men's  groups  and  clubs — 
all  the  things  they  do  and  say  flash  around  the 
world.  Everything  that  we  do  or  say  enters  into 
the  picture  of  America  which  is  seen  abroad.  For- 
eign nations  are  continually  watching  to  see 
whether  the  United  States  is  cool,  whether  it  is 
determined,  whether  it  is  strong,  w-hether  it  will 
go  through  with  its  intentions.  To  make  up  their 
minds,  they  look  at  everything  which  is  happening 
in  the  whole  country. 

What  will  the  world  see  ?  The  thought  that  I 
want  to  leave  with  you  is  that  each  of  us  bears  a 
measure  of  responsibility  for  the  answer.  Each 
one  of  us  can  make  our  countiy  seen  as  it  truly 
is — determined  to  do  its  part  to  carry  the  free 
world  forward  to  strength  and  security. 
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Director,  Interim  Ofice  for  Technical  Assistance  ^ 


Considerably  more  than  a  year  has  elapsed  since 
President  Truman,  in  his  inaugural  address,  enun- 
ciated his  now  famous  Point  4.  While  the  neces- 
sary legislative  authorization  and  appropriations 
have  not  yet  been  approved  by  the  Congi'ess,  a 
great  deal  of  constructive  planning  has  been  done 
in  the  Department  of  State  in  consultation  with 
other  agencies  of  the  Government  and  with  interna- 
tional organizations  which  should  make  it  possible 
to  get  the  program  jDromptly  underway  on  July  1. 

House  and  Senate  Versions 

I  should  like  to  indicate  some  of  the  problems 
that  will  have  to  be  overcome  in  the  successful 
implementation  of  Point  4  and  also  to  give  some 
idea  of  the  results  that  may  be  expected.  Before 
doing  this,  however,  I  think  it  will  be  useful  to 
indicate  briefly  the  present  legislative  situation. 
The  House  of  Representatives  has  passed  as  a  part 
of  an  omnibus  foreign  aid  bill  an  authorization 
for  Point  4,  and  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  reported  favorably  and  unanimously 
another  version  of  such  an  authorization.  It  is 
important  to  note  the  main  differences  and  similar- 
ities in  these  two  versions. 


DIFFERENCES 

Tlie  main  differences  between  the  two  bills  may 
be  listed  as  follows : 

1.  The  House  bill  provides  an  authorization  fot 
the  first  year's  operations  of  25  million  dollars. 

The  Senate  bill  authorizes  45  million  dollars, 
which  was  the  amount  recommended  by  the  Ad- 
ministration. 

2.  The  House  bill  lays  down  certain  policies  and 
makes  certain  findings  of  fact  in  regard  to  the 


'  Address  made  before  tlie  Conference  on  Point  4  of  the 
Institute  for  Iiiter-Anieriean  Affairs  of  the  University 
of  Delaware,  Newark,  Del.  ou  Apr.  10,  1950,  and  released 
to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 


stimulation  of  private  capital  investment  in  under- 
developed countries. 

The  Senate  bill  omits  all  reference  to  private 
investment  and  is  confined  strictly  to  authoriza- 
tion for  the  transfer  of  technical  knowledge  and 
skills  to  underdeveloped  countries. 

3.  The  House  bill  provides  for  a  public  advisory 
board  to  advise  the  President  on  the  operations  of 
the  progi-am. 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  reference  to  such  a 
board. 

4.  The  House  bill  contains  no  stipulation  as  to 
termination  of  the  legislation. 

The  Senate  bill  limits  the  authorization  to  5 
yeai's  unless  specifically  renewed  by  the  Congi-ess. 

SIMILARITIES 

These  are  the  principal  differences.  There  are, 
however,  important  similarities : 

1.  Both  bills  declare  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  aid  the  people  of  economically 
underdeveloped  countries  to  develop  their  re- 
sources and  improve  their  living  conditions  by  an 
exchange  of  technical  knowledge  and  skills. 

2.  Both  bills  provide  that  the  United  Nations 
and  its  specialized  agencies  and  the  Organization 
of  American  States  may  be  used  in  achieving  the 
purposes  of  the  legislation. 

3.  Both  bills  authorize  bilateral  technical  coop- 
eration programs  between  the  United  States  and 
individual  foreign  countries  to  be  carried  out  un- 
der the  auspices  of  appropriate  United  States  Gov- 
ernment agencies  and  with  the  participation  of 
private  agencies  and  persons. 

4.  Both  bills  stipulate  certain  criteria  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  President  in  making  assistance 
available  to  individual  countries  through  bilateral 
programs  sucli  as,  for  instance,  the  payment  by 
tlic  other  countries  of  fair  shares  of  the  cost,  and 
the  provision  of  necessary  information  and  pub- 
licity. 

5.  Both  bills  provide  for  the  appointment  by  the 
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President  of  nn  ivdministnitor  to  be  responsible 
for  phinnin<i.  inii)lenR'Mtin<i,  aiul  nianagin^j;  the 
program  authorized  by  tiie  legislution — but  leaves 
it  oi)en  as  to  whether  or  not  the  administrator  will 
be  located  in  an  exist  in<j  afjenoy.  At  the  same 
time,  both  bills  specitioally  authorize  the  President 
to  exercise  any  power  or  authority  conferred  on 
him  by  the  legislation  through  the  Secretary  of 
State  or  through  any  other  ofKcer  or  employee  of 
the  United  States  Government. 

While  the  Senate  bill  still  has  to  be  passed  upon 
by  that  body  and  the  resulting  Senate  and  House 
versions  will  have  to  be  reconciled  in  conference 
and  actual  appropriations  subsequently  granted, 
the  probability  is  that  a  Point  4  Program  will  be 
able  actually  to  get  under  way  on  July  1. 

Problems  To  Be  Met 

On  the  basis  of  this  assumption,  I  should  like  to 
point  out  what  seem  to  me  to  be  the  principal  prob- 
lems that  will  be  encountered  in  the  successful 
carrying  out  of  this  legislation. 

COORDINATING  THE  PROGRAM 

First  of  all,  it  has  been  noted  that  technical  co- 
operation will  be  carried  out  both  through  the 
United  Nations  and  its  organizations  and  through 
bilateral  United  States  projects.  It  is  not  possible 
to  say,  at  this  moment,  to  what  extent  one  channel 
will  be  used  as  compared  with  the  other.  It  may 
be  pointed  out,  however,  that  a  special  interna- 
tional conference  has  been  called  by  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations  for  the  middle  of 
May  at  which  time  countries  will  be  invited  to 
make  their  contributions  to  a  special  fund  which 
will  be  used  by  the  United  Nations  and  the  special- 
ized agencies  to  carry  out  their  part  of  this  pro- 
gram. In  this  connection,  it  may  also  be  noted  that 
it  has  already  been  decided  that  the  proportions  of 
the  first  10  million  dollars  contributed  to  this  spe- 
cial fund  have  alreadj'  been  determined;  namely, 
29  percent  to  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organiza- 
tion ;  23  percent  to  the  United  Nations  Secretariat; 
22  percent  to  the  World  Health  Organization ;  14 
percent  to  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Cul- 
tural and  Scientific  Organization;  11  percent  to 
the  International  Labor  Organization ;  and  1  per- 
cent to  the  International  Civil  Aviation  Organi- 
zation. It  is  of  interest  in  this  connection  also  to 
note  that  in  the  i)lanning  that  has  been  done  by  the 
Department  of  State  and  other  Government  agen- 
cies with  respect  to  bilateral  programs  that  the 
proportional  emphasis  runs  very  much  the  same 
as  is  indicated  b}'  these  United  Nations  percent- 
ages; namely,  that  assistance  in  agriculture, 
health,  and  education  will  be  given  high  priority. 

Naturally,  the  existence  of  these  two  sets  of  pro- 
grams through  the  United  Nations  and  through 
United  States  bilateral  arrangements  raise  im- 
portant questions  of  coordination.  It  may  turn 
out  that  this  problem  is  smaller  than  appears  on 


tlie  surface  because  it  must  be  remembered  that 
both  the  United  Nations  and  the  United  States 
programs  will  Ih>  based  on  actual  requests  from 
individual  countries.  In  other  words,  the  coun- 
tries themselves  have  the  option  of  deciding 
whether  they  want  the  work  done  through  the 
United  Nations  organizations  or  through  the 
United  States.  Furthermore,  with  ac-tual  experi- 
ence it  may  turn  out  that  certain  types  of  activi- 
ties will  be  found  more  suitable  for  the  United 
Nations  while  others  may  be  fouiul  more  suitable 
for  bilateral  projects.  In  that  ca.se,  certain  cri- 
tei-ia  can  be  established  which  will  be  valuable 
in  avoiding  duplication  luid  achieving  coordina- 
tion. Another  point  to  be  remembered  in  this 
connection  is  that  the  United  States  participates 
actively  in  the  planning  of  work  in  each  of  the 
United  Nations  organizations.  Another  possible 
point  of  coordination  will  be  through  the  Ameri- 
can Embassies  in  each  of  the  countries.  They  will 
be  able  to  give  advice  as  to  the  interests  of  the 
countries  themselves  in  particular  kinds  of  work. 
While  on  this  point  it  may  be  worth  mentioning 
that  there  is  also  a  problem  of  coordination  within 
the  United  Nations  organizations  themselves  and 
within  the  United  States  agencies  that  will  be  con- 
cerned with  this  program.  Probably  the  most 
hopeful  thing  that  can  be  said  about  this  whole 
question  of  coordination  is  that  there  is  good  will 
on  both  sides.  That  is  to  say,  in  both  the  United 
Nations  and  in  the  United  States  agencies  con- 
cerned with  the  problem,  there  is  a  desire  to  work 
out  the  vast  arrangements  possible  for  achieving 
the  results  desired. 

RESOURCES  AND  PERSONNEL 

A  second  general  problem  will  be  concerned 
with  the  effective  tapping  of  the  technical  re- 
sources within  the  United  States  for  the  bilateral 
operations.  It  is  planned  that  both  nongovern- 
mental and  governmental  resources  will  be  called 
upon.  Indeed,  it  is  not  possible  to  visualize  a 
successful  operation  of  the  bilateral  program  with- 
out drawing  upon  both  governmental  and  non- 
governmental institutions  and  personnel.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  the  responsibility  for 
mobilizing  such  resources  and  personnel  will  be 
divided  between  the  various  United  States  Gov- 
ernment agencies  which  have  the  subject-matter 
responsibility.  For  example,  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  may  be  called  upon  to 
carry  out  bilateral  agricultural  ])rojects  with  the 
understanding  that  it  may  call  upon  agricultural 
colleges  and  teclinical  agricultural  institutions  for 
assistance.  It  might,  in  certain  instances,  con- 
tract with  other  agencies  and  institutions  to  get 
a  better  job  done  in  a  particular  country. 

Finally,  there  is  the  general  problem  of  recruit- 
ing capable  and  effective  personnel.  This  means 
individuals  possessing  not  only  the  necessary  tech- 
nical competence  but  the  personal  qualifications 
necessary  for  doing  this  kind  of  work  in  the  for- 
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eign  field.  This  will  be  the  principal  problem 
that  will  have  to  be  met  by  both  the  United  Na- 
tions and  United  States  agencies.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  this  general  problem,  it  would  appear 
that  the  United  Nations  has  a  certain  advantage  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  it  will  be  in  a  position  to 
draw  upon  experts  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
while  United  States  bilateral  operations  will  rely 
predominantly,  if  not  entirely,  on  United  States 
citizens.  On  the  other  hand,  the  United  States  bi- 
lateral operations  may  be  benefited  by  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  tremendous  variety  of  technical 
expertness  in  United  States  Government  and 
United  States  private  organizations  which  can  be 
drawn  upon  for  such  bilateral  projects. 

BILATERAL  EXAMPLES 

So  much  for  a  brief  survey  of  the  principal  prob- 
lems that  are  likely  to  be  encountered.  I  should 
like  now  to  turn  to  a  discussion  of  the  kind  of 
results  that  may  be  expected  in  the  carrying  out 
of  this  program.  Fortunately,  this  is  not  entirely 
a  matter  of  guesswork.  The  United  States  Gov- 
ernment has  had  considerable  experience  in  Latin 
America  with  bilateral  technical  cooperation  proj- 
ects which  gives  us  a  very  good  idea  of  the  kind 
of  results  that  can  be  obtained. 

Mexican  Corn  Commission. — I  should  like  to 
start  first  with  a  project  with  which  I  happen  to 
be  most  familiar.  And  one  wliich,  incidentally, 
does  not  involve  directly  either  the  United  States 
Government  or  the  United  Nations.  This  is  a 
cooperative  project  between  the  Rockefeller  Foun- 
dation and  the  Mexican  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture for  the  selection  and  breeding  of  better  seed 
corn  with  special  emphasis  on  hybrid  seed.  This 
project  has  been  going  on  in  Mexico  for  8  Or  9 
years.  It  has  involved  a  tremendous  amount  of 
work  in  the  field  of  seed  selection  and  breeding. 
It  has  achieved  practical  results  in  producing 
seed  that  yields  substantially  more  per  acre  than 
the  indigenous  varieties.  It  has  also  involved  the 
establishment  of  a  new  governmental  organization 
in  Mexico — the  Comision  del  Maiz  or  Corn  Com- 
mission— which  has  the  responsibility  for  distrib- 
uting to  the  farmers  the  seed  which  has  been 
produced  by  the  technicians  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation.  Technicians  are  also  working  on  im- 
proved seed  for  wheat  and  beans  and  are  well  on 
the  way  to  the  development  of  a  first-class  agri- 
cultural experiment  station  associated  with  the 
principal  agricultural  college  of  Mexico.  At  pres- 
ent, farmers  throughout  the  higher  zones  in  Mexico 
are  beginning  to  receive  and  to  use  these  improved 
seeds,  and  definite  results  are  appearing  in  the 
form  of  much  higher  yields.  Beyond  that  I  think 
it  is  significant  that  the  Corn  Commission  is  mak- 
ing an  effective  start  toward  the  development  in 
Mexico  of  an  agricultural  extension  service,  be- 
cause the  work  done  by  the  Commission  deals  not 
only  with  distribution  of  seed  but  also  gives  farm- 


ers advice  as  to  cultural  practices  and  as  to  disease 
and  pest  control. 

Sanitation  for  Chile. — An  excellent  example  of 
wholly  bilateral  technical  cooperation  with  an- 
other government  is  the  sanitation  work  carried 
on  by  the  Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs  in 
South  America.  A  good  water  supply  and  sani- 
tary sewage  system  are,  of  course,  particularly  J 
important  for  sound  health  and  human  efhciency.  \ 
Yet,  even  in  North  Santiago,  Chile,  a  section  of 
the  city  with  200,000  people  has  been  without 
adequate  sanitation.  Most  of  those  in  this  section 
are  workers  who  have  suffered  from  disease  and 
malnutrition. 

In  1944,  the  Institute  and  the  Chilean  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works  began  to  construct  a  sewage 
system  here.  The  total  cost  of  the  project  will  be 
some  60  million  pesos,  more  than  half  furnished 
by  the  Chilean  Government.  It  will  involve  about 
144  miles  of  sewers  with  27  miles  of  house  connec- 
tions. It  is  being  built  in  four  sections.  When 
completed  it  will  not  only  improve  living  condi- 
tions of  the  people  but  will  also  redeem  a  large 
area  for  industrial  purposes,  as  well  as  reclaim 
100,000  acres  for  gardens  and  vegetable  growing 
which  contamination  of  the  irrigation  water  has 
hitherto  made  worthless. 

Incidentally,  upon  completion  of  one  of  the  sys- 
tem's sections  not  long  ago,  the  people  arranged  a 
popular  demonstration  without  consulting  their 
own  government  or  our  Embassy.  They  erected 
a  stone  monument  with  a  marble  inset  explaining 
their  debt  to  the  United  States.  A  demonstrative 
crowd  then  held  an  impressive  ceremony  at  which 
military  bands  played  and  a  lai'ge  Chilean  choir 
sang  the  Star  Spangled  Banner  in  perfect  English. 
In  other  words,  these  people  understood  the  bene- 
fits which  can  be  obtained  when  democratic  nations 
work  together. 

Cuban  Agriculture. — Turning  again  to  the  field 
of  agriculture,  an  excellent  example  of  effective 
technical  cooperation  is  found  in  the  work  started 
7  years  ago  in  a  cooperative  project  between  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Government  of  Cuba  to  develop  a  new  fiber  which 
could  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  jute  in  the  manu- 
facture of  bagging. 

The  fiber  is  called  kenaf.  In  the  beginning,  the 
work  was  done  very  largely  by  two  technicians 
sent  to  Cuba  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
together  with  the  assistants  assigned  by  the  Cuban 
Government,  but,  over  the  7  j^ears,  the  project  has 
attracted  the  attention  and  cooperation  of  an 
American  machinery  manufacturer,  a  trade  asso- 
ciation, and  the  University  of  Florida.  All  of 
these  working  together  have  achieved  practical 
results.  Last  year,  several  commercial  producers 
planted  about  1,000  acres  of  kenaf  in  Cuba.  Since 
the  kenaf  growing  season  is  the  slack  sugar  season 
it  fits  very  well  into  the  Cuban  economy,  providing 
employment  for  workers  in  a  season  when  they 
otherwise  have  little  to  do.    The  development  of 
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this  fiber  has  ah-eady  spread  to  El  Salvador  on  a 
coninunria!  basis  and  is  being  tried  experimen- 
tally in  the  Republic  of  Haiti. 

I  could  go  on  to  describe  other  illustrations  of 
cooperation  in  agricultural  experiment  stations,  of 
cooi)eration  in  geological  anil  minin";  surveys,  of 
cooperation  in  the  clevelopment  of  fisheries,  and 
in  other  fields.  In  all  of  these  cases,  concrete  and 
beneficial  results  have  been  achieved.  The  best 
indication  of  this,  it  seems  to  me,  lies  in  the  fact 
tliat  the  countries  concerned  have  been  paying  a 
steadily  increasing  share  of  the  expense  of  this 
technical  work  them.'^elves. 

On  the  basis  of  this  not  inconsiderable  experi- 
ence in  Latin  America,  I  venture  to  draw  certain 
basic  conclusions.  In  the  first  place,  in  order  to 
achieve  results  of  a  practical  nature,  long-term 
effort  is  needed  and  by  long-term  I  mean  periods 
ranging  upward  from  2  years.  In  the  second 
[)lace,  it  is  necessary,  if  our  objective  is  to  be 
acliieved,  to  secure  tlie  enthusiastic  cooperation  of 
the  governments  in  the  countries  in  which  techni- 
cal cooperation  projects  are  attempted.  AVe  must 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  basic  aim  is  to 
help  others  to  help  themselves.  This  means  that 
we  must  work  toward  the  development  of  technical 


and  administrative  competence  in  the  citizens  of 
these  countries  so  that  they  can  carry  on  (he  work 
after  the  foreign  technicians  leave.  In  this  con- 
nection, the  sending  of  trainees  to  the  United 
States  and  to  other  more  developed  countries,  as 
is  contemplated  in  both  the  United  Nations  and 
United  States  programs,  will  prove  very  impor- 
tant. Finally,  and  perhaps  most  important  of  all, 
it  is  essential  to  secure  capable,  persevei'iiig  experts 
who  arc  temperamentally  suited  for  work  in  these 
underdeveloped  countries  and  who  are  willing  to 
work  steadily  and  patiently  in  not  too  favorable 
environments  to  get  their  individual  jobs  done. 
Gencial  surveys  and  short-term  visits  of  liighly 
specialized  experts  may  be  very  useful  in  getting 
particular  projects  started  and  in  filling  in  gaps 
in  technical  "know-how"  as  they  appear  as  the 
work  develops.  But  the  real  results  depend  on 
steady  long-term  hard  work  of  foreign  technicians 
in  the  field. 

Indeed,  if  we  get  that  kind  of  technicians,  we 
will  get  the  necessary  cooperation  of  the  govern- 
ments, and,  slowly  but  surely,  the  great  ideal  ex- 
pressed in  the  fourth  point  of  President  Truman's 
inaugural  address  will,  in  fact,  be  realized  on  a 
workl-wide  basis. 


The  Proposed  European  Payments  Union  ^ 


1.  The  Use  of  European  Resources 
and  Intra-European  Trade 

One  of  the  urgent  problems  that  confronted  the 
EGA  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  jNIarshall  Plan 
in  the  summer  of  19i8  was  that  of  freeing  trade 
among  the  participating  countries  from  the  many 
restrictions,  especially  exchange  controls  of  vari- 
ous forms,  that  were  strangling  it.  Only  through 
an  expanded  trade  could  the  Europeans  make  the 
fullest  possible  use  of  their  resoui'ces  by  supplying 
one  another  with  the  goods  and  services  they  could 
produce.  Clearly,  the  moi'e  use  the  Europeans 
could  make  of  their  own  resources  the  more  rapid 
could  be  the  pace  of  recovery  and  the  lighter  would 
be  the  burden  on  the  United  States. 

The  most  severe  restrictions  on  trade  among  the 
Western  European  countries  grew  out  of  the  dol- 
lar shortage.  Any  European  country  which  buys 
more  from  one  of  its  neighbors  than  it  is  able  to 
sell  to  that  neighbor  has  to  find  some  way  of  pay- 
ing for  the  difference.  Prior  to  the  European  Re- 
covery Program,  this  usually  meant  a  payment  in 
gold  or  dollars.     Practicallj'  every  country  was 
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reluctant  to  pay  out  dollars  in  order  to  make  pur- 
chases in  Europe  and  other  soft-currency  areas. 
The  result  was  a  general  tendency  to  restrict  im- 
ports by  imposing  exchange  controls  and  quantita- 
tive restrictions  on  trade. 

For  instance,  Belgium  has  traditionally  been  an 
exporter  of  steel;  Greece  and  Norway  have  to 
import  it.  Yet,  Greece  cannot  sell  enough  olive 
oil,  tobacco,  and  fruit  to  Belgium;  and  Norway 
cannot  sell  enough  fish,  lumber,  and  paper  pulp  to 
pay  for  the  steel  and  all  the  other  goods  it  wishes 
to  buy  in  Belgium.  Therefore,  under  the  condi- 
tions prevailing  at  the  beginning  of  the  Marshall 
Plan,  these  two  countries  might  have  had  to  use 
their  EGA  aid  to  buy  steel  in  the  United  States 
at  a  time  when  the  steel  could  have  been  produced 
in  Europe.  Obviously,  this  would  have  increased 
tlie  cost  of  the  recovery  progi-am.  The  only  other 
coiirse  that  the  Greeks  and  Norwegians  might  have 
followed  was  that  of  restricting  the  importation 
of  most  goods  from  Belgium  so  as  to  save  their 
earnings  of  Belgian  currency  for  such  highly  es- 
sential items  as  steel.  Either  way,  European  trade 
was  stifled,  European  resources  were  not  put  to 
their  best  uses  and  recovery  was  impeded. 

Given  the  nature  of  this  situation,  the  quickest 
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way  to  stimulate  an  expansion  of  European  trade 
and,  thus,  a  fuller  use  of  European  resources  was 
to  provide  the  means  whereby  any  participating 
country  could  pay  for  the  excess  of  its  purchases 
from  its  neighbors  over  its  sales  to  the  same 
neighbors. 

2.  Offshore  Purchases 

The  first  device  that  was  employed  to  accom- 
plish this  purpose  was  to  allow  each  participating 
country  to  use  its  EGA  dollars  to  buy  goods  in 
other  participating  countries.  To  use  the  previous 
example,  Greece  and  Norway  would  pay  for  as 
large  a  part  as  possible  of  their  purchases  in  Bel- 
gium with  their  own  earnings  of  Belgian  francs. 
The  balance  of  their  purchases  they  would  pay  for 
with  EGA  dollars.  The  dollars  that  the  Belgians 
earned  from  their  neighbors  in  this  fashion  could 
then  be  used  to  finance  imports  into  Belgium  from 
the  dollar  area.  In  this  way,  these  dollars  were 
used  twice:  once  to  finance  purchases  in  Belgium 
by  other  European  countries  and  a  second  time  to 
help  cover  Belgium's  dollar  deficit.  Since  the  dol- 
lars would  otherwise  have  gone  directly  to  Belgium 
for  the  latter  purposes,  there  was,  of  course,  no  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  aid  required. 

Offshore  purchases  with  EGA  dollars  were  an 
effective  emergency  method  of  preventing  the 
further  shrinkage  of  European  trade.  But  this 
method  had  disadvantages.  The  fact  that  EGA 
dollars  could  be  used  in  this  fashion  led  more  and 
more  sellers,  often  with  the  support  of  their  gov- 
ernments, to  insist  on  payment  in  dollars.  In  this 
way  the  countries  tried  to  earn  dollars  from  one 
another.  Often  prices  quoted  in  dollar  transac- 
tions were  lower  than  the  prices  asked  for  the  same 
goods  by  the  same  seller  when  they  were  sold  for 
European  currencies.  If  long  continued,  there- 
fore, this  practice  would  have  disrupted  trade 
in  Europe,  even  though,  initially,  it  acted  as  a 
stimulant. 

3.  The  Intra-European  Payments  Plan 

In  September  1948,  therefore,  a  second  and  more 
effective  arrangement  was  devised  which  was 
called  the  Intra-European  Payments  Plan.  Its 
basic  principle  is  simple.  A  part  of  the  EGA  dol- 
lar aid  to  each  creditor  country,  which  it  needs  to 
pay  for  its  necessary  imports  from  the  dollar  area, 
is  given  only  on  condition  that  the  recipient  coun- 
try extend  grants-in-aid  of  the  same  amount  in  its 
own  currency  to  the  other  participating  countries 
with  which  it  has  a  trade  surplus.  (This  part  of 
tlie  aid  is  called  conditional  aid.)  In  this  way,  the 
debtor  country  receives  a  grant,  which  is  called 
a  drawing  right,  in  the  currency  of  each  country 
with  which  it  has  a  trade  deficit.  Stated  in  terms 
of  the  earlier  example,  Belgium  receives  EGA  dol- 
lar financing  (as  conditional  aid)  to  pay  for  goods 
and  services  from  the  United  States  and  elsewhere 
in  the  dollar  area  on  condition  that  it  make  a  grant 


of  Belgium  francs  to  Greece  with  which  Greece 
can  buy  steel  in  Belgium. 

The  Intra-European  Payments  Plan  has  made 
a  major  contribution  toward  the  freeing  of  Euro- 
pean trade  and,  consequently,  the  better  use  of 
European  resources.  By  financing  trade  deficits, 
it  has  removed,  or  weakened,  the  incentive  of  each 
country  to  husband  its,  dollars,  or  to  earn  dollars 
from  its  neighbors,  by  restricting  its  imports  from 
them.  But  it  is  based  on  a  series  of  bilateral  ar- 
rangements between  pairs  of  countries.  The  draw- 
ing rights  that  Belgium  gives  Greece  can  (except 
for  a  small  portion)  be  used  only  in  Belgium. 
Greece  cannot  shop  around  and  buy  its  steel  in  the 
cheapest  market  in  Europe.  Moreover,  the  present 
payments  plan  does  not  furnish  enough  stimulus 
to  the  individual  countries  to  bring  their  trade  into 
balance.  Accordingly,  it  is  time  to  take  a  further 
step  through  the  creation  of  a  European  Payments 
Union  which  will  make  European  currencies  freely 
convertible  into  one  another  (for  current  as  dis- 
tinguished from  capital  transactions)  and  thus 
facilitate  a  further  dismantling  of  restrictions  on 
trade  among  the  participating  countries. 

4.  European  Payments  Union 

The  fundamentals  of  the  proposed  Payments 
Union  are  similar  to  those  of  the  present  payments 
plan  but  the  mechanics  of  the  operation  will  be 
quite  different.  The  Payments  Union  will  not  be 
a  device  for  underwriting  EurojDean  currencies  or 
protecting  overvalued  currencies.  Its  basic  func- 
tion, like  that  of  the  present  payments  plan  and 
the  earlier  offshore  purchases,  will  be  to  provide 
the  means  whereby  a  debtor  counti-y  can  cover 
the  deficit  in  its  trade  with  its  neighbors  without 
having  to  make  full  payment  in  gold  or  dollars. 
Europe's  internal  trade  is  not  yet  in  balance. 
Some  countries  still  have  to  buy  more  from  their 
neighbors  than  they  sell  to  them.  These  countries 
must  still  have  help  in  financing  their  trade  deficits 
if  they  are  to  feel  free  to  eliminate  trade  restric- 
tions. 

The  operation  of  the  Payments  Union  will  not 
change  either  the  amount  of  aid  needed,  or  the  pur- 
poses for  which  EGA  dollars  are  ultimately  used 
by  the  Europeans.  The  EGA  dollars  which  are 
used  to  support  its  operations  (and  which  corre- 
spond to  the  conditional  aid  of  the  Intra-European 
Payments  Plan)  will  find  their  way  to  the  countries 
that  turn  out  to  be  creditors  in  their  trade  with 
the  rest  of  Western  Europe  to  be  used  by  those 
countries  to  buy  the  goods  and  services  they  must 
have  from  the  dollar  area.  The  only  difference  is 
that,  under  the  proposed  amendment,  assistance 
may  be  furnished  to  the  participating  countries 
indirectly  thi'ough  the  Payments  Union  and  may 
be  in  the  form  of  dollars  not  eai'marked  for  the 
purchase  by  the  recipient  country  of  pai'ticular 
goods  and  services. 

This  new  Payments  Union  will  be  an  improve- 
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ment  over  the  old  Intra-European  Payments  Plan 
in  two  important  respects. 

The  first  is  tliat  it  will  permit  trade  to  bo  con- 
ducted within  Europe  on  a  truly  multilateral  basis. 
The  Payments  Union  will  be,  in  effect,  a  clearing 
house  of  which  all  the  central  banks  of  the  partici- 
pating countries  will  be  members  and  through 
which  they  will  be  able  to  settle  their  accounts  with 
one  another.  Even  at  the  present  time,  indiviilual 
private  transactions  between  the  citizens  of  any 
two  countries  are  offset  against  one  another  by 
their  two  central  banks  so  that  only  a  single  pay- 
ment from  one  to  the  other  is  necessary.  In  the 
Payments  Union  this  clearing  house  operation  will 
be  carried  a  step  further.  Each  country's  deficits 
with  some  of  its  neighbors  will  be  ofliset  against 
its  surpluses  with  others  so  that  only  a  single  net 
settlement  between  its  central  bank  and  the  clear- 
ing house  will  be  necessary.  In  this  way  an  enor- 
mous volume  of  transactions  can  be  handled  with 
minimum  payments  between  countries. 

The  financing  of  trade  deficits  through  the  Pay- 
ments Union  will  also  be  done  entirely  on  a  multi- 
lateral basis.  A  countrj'  that  is  a  debtor  in  its 
trade  with  other  European  countries,  instead  of 
receiving  drawing  rights  consisting  of  fixed 
amounts  of  the  currencies  of  each  of  its  prospective 
creditors  (as  in  the  present  plan),  will  have  the 
right  to  draw  upon  the  central  clearing  house  for 
any  European  currency  it  needs  to  make  purchases 
from  its  neighbors.  There  will,  of  course,  be  a 
limit  to  the  total  amount  a  country  may  borrow  in 
all  currencies.  A  creditor  country,  instead  of  sup- 
plying drawing  rights  consisting  of  fixed  amounts 
of  its  own  currency  directly  to  various  prospective 
debtor  countries,  will  provide  its  own  currency  to 
the  clearing  house  as  needed,  up  to  a  stated  limit. 
To  refer  once  more  to  the  earlier  example,  Greece 
will  be  able  to  choose  freely  whether  it  will  draw 
on  the  clearing  house  for  Belgian  francs  to  buy 
its  steel  in  Belgium,  or  in  German  marks  to  buy 
its  steel  in  Germany,  or  in  pounds  sterling  to 
buy  its  steel  in  Britain. 

In  such  a  completely  flexible  system,  it  will  be 
impossible  to  predict  in  advance  the  exact  amount 
that  any  particular  debtor  country  will  need  to 
obtain  from  the  Payments  Union  or  that  any  par- 
ticular creditor  will  need  to  furnish  to  it.  There- 
fore, it  will  not  be  possible  to  allocate  in  advance 
a  definite  sum  of  EGA  conditional  aid  to  each 
country  that  will  be  a  creditor.  Instead,  dollars 
can  be  paid  to  the  creditor  country  only  when  it 
actually  has  to  supply  its  own  currency  to  the 
clearing  house.  Thus  neither  the  countries  that 
will  ultimately  receive  these  dollars,  nor  the 
amounts  they  will  receive,  nor  the  time  during  the 
year  when  the  payments  will  be  made,  can  be 
accurately  foreseen.  It  is  proposed,  therefore, 
that  a  considerable  part  of  the  EGA  funds  re- 
quired for  the  financing  of  European  trade  deficits 


be  granted  as  aid  to  the  Payments  Union  and,  in 
effect,  earned  from  the  clearing  house  by  the 
creditor  countries.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
EGA  seeks  tlie  authority  to  furnish  a  part  of  the 
aid  to  Europe  next  year  by  means  of  the  transfer 
of  dollars  through  a  central  institution  of  this 
character. 

The  second  major  change  and  improvement  in 
the  new  Payments  Union  (as  compared  with  the 
present  payments  plan)  is  that  the  trade  deficits 
that  develop  among  the  European  countries  will 
be  paid  for  only  partly  with  EGA  aid  in  the  man- 
ner just  described.  The  balance  will  be  paid  for 
partly  out  of  the  dollar  resources  of  the  countries 
themselves  and  partly  out  of  funds  loaned  to  the 
Payments  Union  by  the  creditors  without  any 
relation  to  EGA  aid. 

Whenever  a  country  turns  out  to  be  a  debtor — 
that  is,  whenever  it  buys  more  from  its  neighbors 
than  it  sells  to  them — it  will  have  to  meet  part  of 
the  deficit  thus  incurred  by  the  payment  of  its  own 
gold  or  dollars  to  the  Payments  Union  (unless  its 
deficit  is  held  within  fixed  limits  or  is  of  a  purely 
seasonal  chai-acter).  Whenever  a  country  turns 
out  to  be  a  creditor — that  is,  when  it  sells  more 
to  its  neighbors  than  it  buys  from  them — it  will 
receive  payment  to  cover  this  trading  surplus  only 
partly  in  gold  or  dollars.  The  balance  due  will 
remain  simply  as  a  debt  in  European  currencies 
owed  to  the  creditor  country  by  the  clearing  house. 

The  advantage  of  requiring  debtors  to  make  part 
payment  in  gold  or  dollars  and  creditors  to  finance 
a  part  of  their  exports  with  loans  is  that  the  Euro- 
pean countries  are  in  this  way  given  a  strong 
incentive  to  bring  their  trade  into  a  reasonable 
balance.  The  debtor's  obligation  to  cover  a  part 
of  its  trade  deficit  in  hard  money  gives  it  an  incen- 
tive to  reduce  the  size  of  its  trade  deficit.  Likewise 
the  creditor,  having  to  finance  a  part  of  its  export 
surplus  by  exetnding  credits  will  be  more  willing 
to  import  from  its  neighbors  and  thus  bring  its 
trade  more  nearly  into  balance.  It  is  in  this  way 
that  the  operation  of  the  Payments  Union  will 
help  to  cure  the  disease  and  not  merely  to  alleviate 
its  symptoms. 

Moreover,  a  payments  union  that  operates  in 
this  manner  can  j^repare  the  way  for  the  end  of 
EGA  aid.  By  1952  the  trade  surpluses  and  deficits 
among  the  European  countries  will  have  to  be 
small  enough  to  be  financed  entirely  by  a  combi- 
nation of  credits  and  gold  and  dollar  payments 
through  a  central  institution  without  the  help  of 
any  EGA  funds.  The  establishment  of  the  Pay- 
ments Union  is  a  significant  step  in  this  direction. 
After  its  first  year  of  operation,  it  can  be  modified 
in  such  a  way  as  to  reduce  its  dependence  on  EGA 
funds.  We  hope  that,  by  the  end  of  the  ERP,  it 
can  operate  as  an  independent  institution  financed 
entirely  out  of  European  resources. 


May  1,  1950 
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U.S.  Closes  Information  Libraries  in  Czechoslovakia 


U.S.  ASKS  CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
TO  CLOSE  CHICAGO  CONSULATE 


[Released  to  the  press  April  21] 


STATEMENT  BY  SECRETARY  ACHESON 

Our  notes,  together  with  Miss  Kosinak's  affi- 
davit, speak  for  themselves,  and  I  have  only  one 
thing  to  add  to  them :  That  is,  to  observe  that  so 
far  as  broadcasts  to  the  Soviet  orbit  are  concerned, 
the  Voice  of  America  and,  indeed,  the  informa- 
tion distributed  by  USIE  in  Czechoslovakia  serve 
only  as  the  channels  through  which  the  American 
people  and  their  Government  speak  to  the  peoples 
in  that  area. 

In  fulfilling  this  mission,  the  Voice  of  America 
and  USIE  agencies  in  Czechoslovakia  carry  those 
news  reports  and  editorial  comments  available  to 
any  citizen  of  a  free  country. 

If  free  information  becomes  dangerous  to  a 
totalitarian  regime,  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
United  States  nor  of  the  USIE,  but  of  the  regime 
itself.  The  quarrel  of  the  Czechoslovak  Govern- 
ment, therefore,  is  not  with  the  Voice  of  America 
nor  with  the  USIE.     Its  quarrel  is  with  the  truth. 

U.S.  NOTES  TO  CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Text  of  a  note  transmitted  today  hy  the  American 
A7nbassador  in  Praha  to  the  Czechoslovak  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs  and  subsequently  released  to  the  press 
in  Praha.  The  same  communication  has  also  been  traus- 
mitted  to  the  Czechoslovak  Embassy  in  Washington. 

The  American  Embassy  presents  its  compli- 
ments to  the  Czechoslovak  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affaii-s  and  has  the  honor  to  refer  to  its  note  dated 
April  19,  1950  demanding  that  the  United  States 
Information  Service  libraries  of  the  Embassy  in 
Praha  and  the  Consulate  General  in  Bratislava  be 
closed  immediately  and  that  the  United  States 
press  attache,  Joseph  C.  Kolarek,  be  recalled. 

The  United  States  Govermnent  considers  the 
demand  for  the  closing  of  the  United  States  In- 
formation Service  libraries  and  the  recall  of  the 
United  States  press  attache  as  utterly  unwarranted 
and  based  on  demonstrably  untrue  charges.  These 
offices  of  the  Embassy  and  Consulate  (ieneral  have 
confined  their  cultural  and  information  activities 


to  efforts  to  promote  mutual  understanding  and 
friendship  between  the  people  of  Czechoslovakia 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Such  ac- 
tivities have  departed  in  no  way  from  the  legiti- 
mate functions  of  diplomatic  and  consular  estab- 
lishments in  the  cultural  and  information  fields. 

The  United  States  Government,  therefore, 
strongly  rejects  the  allegations  of  the  Czecho- 
slovak Government  made  directly  or  indirectly 
that  Mr.  Kolarek,  other  American  official  repre- 
sentatives, or  Czechoslovak  employees  were  en- 
gaged in  any  improper  activities  in  the  pursuit 
of  their  duties.  Mr.  Kolai'ek  concerned  himself 
only  with  his  official  functions  relating  to  press, 
information,  and  cultural  affairs  and  never  acted 
in  any  way  which  might  be  legarded  as  abuse 
of  his  diplomatic  office.  In  view  of  the  allegations 
of  the  Czechoslovak  authorities,  the  United  States 
Government  can  only  conclude  that  the  Czecho- 
slovak Government  does  not  adhere  to  the  diplo- 
matic practices  normally  observed  by  the  com- 
munity of  nations. 

The  methods  employed  by  the  Czechoslovak  au- 
thorities to  obtain  a  pretext  for  this  provocative 
action  will  themselves  refute  the  charges  before 
the  judgment  of  world  opinion.  Thus,  the  state- 
ments of  the  Czechoslovak  citizens,  Ivan  Elbl  and 
Ruzena  Soumarova,  against  the  United  States  In- 
formation Service  library  in  Praha  were  produced 
and  cited  by  the  Czechoslovak  authorities  only 
after  these  two  former  local  employees  of  the 
library  were  arrested  on  April  6  and  subjected  to 
police  pressure  for  36  hours  prior  to  their  resigna- 
tion. The  Czechoslovak  authorities  also  cited  the 
declarations  of  Lubomir  Eisner  and  Dagmar 
Kacerovska,  two  other  Czechoslovak  citizens 
formerly  employed  by  the  library,  who  were  con- 
victed of  espionage  and  plotting  against  the 
Czechoslovak  Republic  in  a  so-called  trial  and 
sentenced  to  18  and  15  years  of  imprisonment 
respectively.  Such  "confessions"  as  were  ob- 
tained from  these  unfortunate  victims  of  police 
action  resulted  only  after  they  had  been  arrested 
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and  processed  for  approximately  one  month  prior 

to  the  trial. 

The  complete  wortlilessncss  of  such  charges  as 
are  contained  in  these  statements  is  demonstrated 
by  the  facts  set  forth  in  the  affidavit  of  the  director 
of  tlie  XTnited  States  Information  Service  library 
at  Praha,  Miss  Katharine  Kosinak,  a  copy  of  wliich 
was  enclosed  in  the  Embassy's  note  of  April  17. 
Tliis  affidavit  makes  abundantly  clear  how  the 
Czechslovak  police  tried  to  intimidate  an  Ameri- 
can citizen  in  the  official  employ  of  the  Embassy 
and  exploit  a  personal  relationship  in  the  effort 
to  build  a  propa<;anda  case,  by  any  means  whatso- 
ever, against  the  Unitecl  States  Information 
Service  and  the  Embassy.  This  affidavit  reveals 
the  hollowness  of  these  charges  and  the  improper 
conduct  of  the  Czechoslovak  police. 

The  note  of  the  Ministry  asserts  that  the  United 
States  Information  Service  libraries  have  func- 
tioned without  legal  title.  The  United  States 
Government  does  not  accept  this  unusual  concep- 
tion of  international  relations.  The  United  States 
Information  Service  libraries  of  the  Embassy  in 
Praha  and  the  Consulate  General  in  Bratislava 
were  established  in  Czechoslovakia  as  in  other 
countries  as  an  integral  component  of  the  official 
representation  of  the  United  States.  Such  cultural 
and  information  functions  are  carried  on  without 
special  agreement  as  a  universal  element  in  the 
diplomatic  life  of  nations  today. 

The  Czechoslovak  Government  never  contested 
this  principle  until  it  felt  obliged  to  seek  excuses 
for  its  attempt,  in  accordance  with  an  emei'ging 
pattern  of  procedure  among  the  Communist-domi- 
nated countries  of  Eastern  Europe,  to  isolate  the 
Czechoslovak  people  from  the  outer  world.  The 
United  States  and  other  countries  can  only  infer 
that  the  present  government  by  its  demand  to  close 
the  libraries  reveals  its  fear  of  the  free  exchange 
of  information  and  the  maintenance  of  free  cul- 
tural contacts  with  other  peoples.  It  is  only  too 
evident  that  the  present  government  is  moved  by 
fear  to  impose  barriers  to  the  entry  of  truth  from 
abroad  and  to  the  free  inquiry  of  minds  at  home. 
This  obvious  fear  of  truth  is  not  in  the  tradition 
of  the  Czechoslovak  people,  who  have  shown 
throughout  their  history  a  stubborn  aversion  to 
attempts  at  thought  control.  The  Government, 
and  people  of  the  United  States  are  convinced  that 
such  efforts  of  the  Czechoslovak  Government  to 
repress  freedom  of  thought  and  the  desire  for 
impartial  information  will  never  stand  the  test  of 
time  in  the  modern  world. 

It  is,  likewise,  obvious  that  the  Czechoslovak 
Government's  professions  in  behalf  of  world  peace 
and  mutual  understanding  between  nations  lack 
any  meaning  and  constitute,  on  the  contrary,  a 
systematic  campaign  to  mislead  the  public  of 
Czechoslovakia  and  other  countries.  The  United 
States  Government  is  reluctantly  obliged  to  con- 
clude tliat  tlie  Czechoslovak  Government  no  longer 
cares  whether  it  observes  diplomatic  principles  and 
the  convention  of  courtesy  in  international  life. 

May   1,   1950 


The  United  States  Government  is  obliged  to 
comply  with  (lie  Ministry's  dciuand  tiiat  itclo.se  its 
information  libraries  in  Czeclioslovakia  and  recall 
the  press  attache,  Mr.  Kolarck.  The  Czechoslo- 
vak Government  must,  however,  expect  that  its 
action  cannot  escape  serious  consequences  affecting 
various  aspects  of  the  relations  between  tlie  two 
governments.  The  attitude  of  tiie  Czechoslovak 
authorities  compels  the  United  States  Government 
to  review  the  scope  of  activities  of  Czechoslovak 
establisliments  in  the  United  States.  Since  the 
Czechoslovak  Government  has  unjustifiably  in- 
sisted on  the  curtailment  of  the  normal  diplomatic 
and  consular  functions  of  the  United  States  in 
Czechoslovakia  it  will  understand  the  request 
made  herewith,  as  an  immediate  result  of  that 
review,  that  it  close  its  Considate  General  in  Chi- 
cago, Illinois,  not  later  than  May  1,  1950. 


Following  is  the  text  of  a  note  together  vHth  the  text  of 
an  attached  affldavit  transmitted  on  April  15,  1950,  by  the 
Amer-ican  Embassy  in  Praha  to  the  Czechoslovak  Min- 
istry of  Forviiin  Affairs  and  released  to  the  press  today 
ill.  I'raha.  The  affldavit  executed  by  Miss  Katharine 
Kosmak,  attaehi  of  the  Embassy  and  director  of  the 
library  of  the  United  fitates  InfornuUion  Service  in  Praha, 
reveals  the  attempt  of  the  Czechoslovak  authorities  to 
exploit  a  private  and  personal  relationship  for  their  o\on 
political  purposes  and  the  improper  conduct  of  the 
Czechoslovak  security  police  in  connection  with  the  cam- 
paifin  to  close  the  United  States  Information  Service  li- 
braries in  Czechoslovakia: 

The  American  Embassy  presents  its  compli- 
ments to  the  Czechoslovak  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs  and  has  the  honor  to  refer  to  the  Embassy's 
note  No.  282,  April  12  regarding  the  distribution 
by  the  official  Czechoslovak  News  Agency  and  the 
publication  on  April  12  of  the  statement  by  Ivan 
Elbl,  a  former  employee  of  the  Embassy. 

In  this  connection,  there  is  enclosed  a  copy  of 
an  affidavit  executed  by  Miss  Katliarine  Kosmak, 
attache  of  the  Embassy  and  director  of  the  United 
States  Information  Service  library,  Praha.  It 
will  be  noted  from  this  affidavit  that  the  Czecho- 
slovak state  security  organizations  have  acted  in  a 
manner  which  is  not  only  altogether  improper  in 
regard  to  a  diplomatic  officer  of  a  foreign  Embassy 
in  Praha  but  in  disregard  of  the  most  funda- 
mental human  rights  and  the  most  elementary  re- 
spect for  personal  relationship. 

The  Embassy  expects  that  the  Ministry  will 
take  appropriate  steps  in  this  matter,  including 
the  tendering  of  a  suitable  apology  to  the  officer 
in  question. 


AFFIDAVIT  OF  MISS  KATHARINE  KOSMAK 

Ivan  Elbl,  an  employee  of  the  United  States  In- 
formation Service  library,  was  arrested  in  my 
presence  at  8 :  45  a.m.,  Thursday,  April  6.  About 
midnight  the  same  night,  he  telephoned  me.  His 
voice  sounded  very  strange,  but  he  told  me  he  was 
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all  right  and  that  he  would  call  me  again  the  fol- 
lowing day. 

About  2:30  p.m.,  Friday,  April  7,  Mr.  Elbl 
called  at  my  apartment.  He  stated  that  he  had 
been  instructed  to  translate  for  me  a  statement 
which  he  had  signed  and  to  ask  me  two  questions. 
The  statement  was  essentially  the  same  as  that 
made  public  on  April  12  except  that  it  included 
a  definition  of  my  own  aims  and  actions  as  li- 
brarian which  was  in  itself  accurate.  Elbl  told 
me  that  presumably  because  I  was  not  considered  a 
"spy"  by  the  police  they  were  giving  me  the  privi- 
lege of  hearing  the  statement  before  publication 
and  of  deciding  whether  or  not  I  wished  to  be  left 
out  of  it  entirely.  To  this  I  replied  I  would  like 
to  have  the  references  to  me  omitted  from  the 
statement  because  they  implied  a  conflict  between 
Joseph  C.  Kolarek  and  me  which  does  not  exist. 

Elbl  then  referred  to  the  fact  that  he  had  asked 
me  to  marry  him  and  said  that  he  had  been  in- 
structed to  bring  back  a  statement  of  my  own 
as  to  whether,  after  the  publication  of  his  public 
letter,  I  would  still  marry  him.  To  this  I  replied 
that  my  personal  feeling  for  him  remained  un- 
changed but  if  I  married  him  now  or  at  any  time 
I  would  do  so  on  my  own  terms. 

Elbl  left  my  apartment  about  four  o'clock. 
About  9 :  30  the  same  evening  he  called  at  my 
apartment  again,  accompanied  by  two  gentlemen 
whom  I  was  given  to  understand  were  agents  of 
the  Czechoslovak  state  security  organs.  These 
men,  during  a  long  conversation  which  followed, 
said  the  message  I  had  given  Elbl  to  bring  back  to 
them  was  unrealistic;  that  I  must  know  that  if 
Elbl  married  me  they  would  never  let  him  leave 
the  country  legally  and  would  see  that  he  did  not 
leave  legally.  By  indirection  they  attempted  to 
persuade  me  to  marry  Elbl,  renounce  my  Amer- 
ican citizenship,  and  live  in  Czechoslovakia. 
They  also  made  veiled  references  to  disciplinary 
action  which  would  undoubtedly  be  taken  against 
me  by  the  American  Government. 

Although  I  bitterly  resented  this  open  use  of 
fear  and  threats  to  attempt  to  utilize  personal 
human  relationship  for  political  purposes,  I  did 
not  trust  myself  to  make  a  full  statement  of  my 
views  at  the  time  because  of  my  sympathy  for 
Elbl's  situation  and  because  of  my  understandably 
emotional  state  of  mind.  The  essence  of  my  re- 
plies to  the  Czechoslovak  security  organization 
agents  was,  therefore,  to  the  effect  that,  in  my 
country,  people  immediately  concerned  in  mar- 
riage make  the  decision,  and  I,  therefore,  wished 
to  be  allowed  to  come  to  an  understanding  with 
Elbl  between  ourselves  and  at  leisure. 

Since  the  interview,  I  have  had  no  further 
approaches  from  the  security  agents. 

As  I  will  not  be  intimidated  by  threats  of  what- 
ever character  to  my  personal  reputation,  or 
threats  to  my  personal  happiness,  into  allowing 
these  activities  to  be  falsified  or  betrayed,  I  make 
this  affidavit  in  order  to  clarify  the  situation  and 


specifically  to  expose  the  efforts  of  representa- 
tives of  the  Czechoslovak  Government  to  utilize  a 
personal  relationship  for  the  purpose  of  forcing 
me  to  misrepresent  the  objectives  and  activities  of 
the  United  States  Information  Service  in  Praha. 


Filing  for  Settlement  of 
Property  Claims  in  Germany 

[Released  to  the  press  April  IS] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  today  that 
the  Office  of  the  United  States  High  Commissioner 
for  Germany  has  requested  that  all  persons  and 
organizations  with  claims  for  the  restitution  of 
identifiable  property  under  Military  Government 
Law  No.  59  should  address  all  con-espondence, 
either  on  queries  or  for  new  information,  to  the 
individual  German  Land  Restitution  Agency  han- 
dling the  case  in  order  to  expedite  settlement  of 
their  claims. 

The  Central  Filing  Agency  at  Bad  Nauheim, 
which  was  opened  in  December  1947  to  receive 
claims  for  restitution  from  individuals  who  were 
deprived  of  their  property  for  racial,  religious, 
or  political  reasons,  has  received  and  processed 
more  than  220,000  petitions,  105,000  reports,  and 
more  than  100,000  pieces  of  mail.  Notwithstand- 
ing that  the  United  States  Zone  Restitution  Law 
set  a  deadline  of  December  31,  1948,  for  the  filing 
of  claims,  the  Central  Filing  Agency  has  con- 
tinued to  receive  from  all  parts  of  the  world  cor- 
respondence containing  new  petitions,  new  infor- 
mation to  support  pending  petitions,  and  inquiries 
seeking  advice  on  property. 

Law  No.  3  of  the  United  States  High  Commis- 
sioner for  Germany  (Amendment  No.  4  to  Military 
Government  Law  No.  59)  provided  that  after  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1950,  the  Central  Filing  Agency  shall 
no  longer  process  or  analyze  correspondence.  Cor- 
respondence received  by  the  Central  Filing  Agency 
after  that  date  which  indicates  on  its  face  a 
clear  relationship  to  a  pending  petition  will  be 
forwarded  to  the  appropriate  Land  Restitution 
Agency.  The  full  text  of  Law  No.  3  amending 
Military  Government  Law  No.  59  has  been  re- 
printed in  the  Federal  Register,  volume  15,  num- 
ber 53,  March  18,  1950. 

Correspondence  not  indicating  on  its  face  such 
relationship,  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  Central 
Filing  Agency  may  be  relevant  to  the  General 
Claims  Laws  of  the  several  Laender,  will  be  for- 
warded to  the  Bayrisches  Landesentschaedigung- 
samt  in  Munich. 

The  amendment  is  not  operative  in  Berlin,  where 
petitions  may  be  filed  until  June  30,  1950. 

The  Central  Filing  Agency  will  continue  to  op- 
erate, under  American  supervision,  as  a  perma- 
nent archives  group  with  a  small  staff. 
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Developments  in  Proposed  Revision 
of  the  Montreux  Convention 

Statement  by  Secretary  Acheson 
[Released  to  the  press  April  21] 

Mr.  McDennott  tells  iiic  that  ii  number  of  you 
have  asked  for  comment  on  the  demand  made  by 
the  newspaper  Red  Fleet,  the  or^an  of  the  Soviet 
Navy  Ministry,  that  the  Montreux  Convention  of 
193C)  be  revised. 

The  Department  does  not  Icnow  of  any  formal 
proposals  made  by  the  Soviet  Union  for  the  revi- 
sion of  the  Montreux  Convention  subsequent  to 
the  exchange  of  views  which  took  place  in  194t) 
between  the  Turkish  and  Soviet  Governments.  I, 
therefore,  do  not  think  that  I  should  comment  on 
the  observations  of  Bed  Fleet.  However,  it  may 
be  of  interest  to  you  to  summarize  briefly  the  more 
important  developments  that  have  occurred  in 
connection  with  this  problem  since  the  conclusion 
of  World  War  II : 

In  a  note  of  November  2,  1945,  to  the  Turkish 
Government,  this  Government  called  attention  to 
the  agreement  between  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  and  the  Soviet  Union  at  Potsdam  to  the 
effect  that  the  Montreux  Convention  required  revi- 
sion and  that  the  matter  should  be  the  subject  of 
direct  conversations  between  each  of  the  three  gov- 
ernments and  the  Turkish  Government.  It  set 
forth  the  following  principles  as  a  basis  for  an 
equitable  solution  of  the  question  of  the  Straits : 

1.  The  Straits  to  be  opened  to  the  merchant 
vessels  of  all  nations  at  all  times. 

2.  The  Straits  to  be  opened  to  the  transit  of  the 
warships  of  Black  Sea  powers  at  all  times. 

3.  Save  for  an  agreed  limited  tonnage  in  time  of 
peace,  passage  through  the  Straits  to  be  denied  to 
the  warships  of  non-Black  Sea  powers  at  all  times 
except  with  the  specific  consent  of  the  Black  Sea 
powers  or  except  when  acting  under  the  authority 
of  the  United  Nations. 

•4.  Certain  changes  to  modernize  the  Montreux 
Convention. 

The  Turkish  Government  accepted  this  note  as 
a  basis  of  discussion,  and  the  British  Government 
also  indicated  that  it  was  agreeable  to  the  Ameri- 
can pi'oposals. 

In  1946,  the  Soviet  Government  proposed  to  the 
Turkish  Government  a  "new  regime"  for  the 
Straits,  setting  forth,  in  addition  to  three  princi- 
ples, which  were  in  general  agreement  with  the 
first  three  principles  of  this  Government's  note, 
the  principles  that  the  establishment  of  a  regime 
of  the  Straits  should  come  under  the  competence 
of  Turkey  and  other  Black  Sea  powers  and  that 
a  joint  Turko-Soviet  system  for  defense  of  the 
Straits  should  be  organized. 

The  Turkish  Government  informed  the  Soviet 
Government  that  it  was  unwilling  to  accept  these 


latter  two  principles  and  considered  as  incom- 
patible with  its  sovereignty  antl  security  the  pro- 
posal for  joint  Turko-Sovii't  defense  of  the  Straits. 

The  United  States,  in  a  note  to  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment on  August  19,  194(;,  also  expressed  the 
view  that  the  establishment  of  a  regime  of  the 
Straits  was  not  the  exclusive  concern  of  the  Black 
Sea  powers  and  declared  that  Turkey  should  re- 
main primarily  responsible  for  the  defense  of  the 
Straits. 

In  a  second  exchange  of  notes  with  the  Soviet 
Government  in  October  1940,  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment expressed  doubt  as  to  the  usefulness  and 
advisability  of  a  continued  exchange  of  views  by 
correspondence  and  declared  its  readiness  to  attend 
a  conference  for  revision  of  the  Straits  Convention 
at  which  representatives  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  France,  and  signa- 
tories of  the  Montreux  Convention,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Japan,  would  attend.  The  British  and 
Auierican  Governments  have  likewise  expressed 
their  willingness  to  participate  in  such  a  confer- 
ence.   There  the  matter  stands. 


House  Resolution  on  Return 
of  Greek  Children  Praised 

Letter  From  the  President 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  Bouse  April  19] 

April  18,  1950 

Mr  DEAR  Mr.  Speaker:  I  fully  share  the  con- 
cern of  the  House  of  Representatives  for  the 
thousands  of  children  removed  from  Greece  to 
eastern  Europe  by  the  Communist  guerrilla  forces, 
and  I  welcome  the  adoption  of  House  Resolution 
514  of  March  22,  1950,  calling  for  the  speedy 
return  of  these  childi'en  to  tlieir  homes  and 
homeland. 

The  rights  of  children  and  parents  to  share  the 
pi'otection,  comradeship  and  beneficent  influence 
of  a  family  home  are  fundamental  and  have  been 
implicitly  recognized,  in  the  case  of  the  Greek 
children,  in  two  unanimous  resolutions  of  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly.  It  is  morally 
inadmissible  that  political  considerations  or  tech- 
nical difficulties  should  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  reunion  of  these  children  with  their 
parents. 

The  Executive  Branch  of  the  Government  has 
been  persistent  in  its  endeavors  to  secure  effective 
compliance  with  the  United  Nations  resolutions  in 
this  case.  These  efforts  will  not  be  relaxed  until 
the  Greek  children  are  back  in  their  homes. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Habry  S.  Truman 
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U.S.  Praised  for  Work 

in  Repatriating  Greel(  Cliildren 

[Released  to  the  press  April  12] 

The  following  is  an  exchange  of  correspondence  between 
the  Apostolic  Delegate,  A.  O.  Cicognani,  Arclibishop  of 
Laodicea,  and  Secretary  of  State  Acheson  regarding  the 
Greek  children  in  Eastern  Europe. 

February  17,  1950 

My  Dear  Mr.  Acheson  :  I  have  been  directed  by 
the  Acting  Secretary  of  State  of  the  Holy  See  to 
express  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
the  profound  appreciation  of  the  Holy  See  for  the 
work  accomplished  by  the  United  States  in  regard 
to  the  question  of  the  Greek  children  taken  from 
their  families  by  the  Communist  guerrilla  soldiers 
in  Greece. 

Unfortunately  the  deliberations  of  the  United 
Nations  on  more  than  one  occasion  during  1948 
and  19i9  in  regard  to  this  question  have  not  yet 
attained  anj'  practical  result,  unless  perhaps  that 
of  arousing  the  human  and  Christian  conscience 
of  the  world  to  the  gravity  of  the  situation. 

The  Holy  Father  has  taken  occasion  repeatedly 
in  i^ast  public  discourses  to  allude  to  the  sufferings 
of  innumerable  Greek  families  on  this  account, 
and  His  Holiness  has  also  taken  measures  to  render 
assistance  to  the  children  of  that  nation.  The 
Supreme  Pontiff  has  been  deeply  gratified  by  the 
noble  efforts  of  the  representatives  of  various  Gov- 
ernments to  the  United  Nations  for  the  return  of 
these  children  to  their  families  as  required  in 
justice. 

It  is  the  hojie  of  His  Holiness  that  this  sad 
problem  will  continue  to  be  treated  as  one  of  im- 
portance and  actuality  by  interested  Governments, 
and  no  opportunity  or  means  useful  to  the  attain- 
ment of  the  noble  purpose  will  be  overlooked. 

With  sentiments  of  highest  consideration  and 
kind  personal  regards,  I  remain 
Your  very  sincerely, 

A.  G.  Cicognani 


April  5, 1950 
My  Dear  Archbishop  :  I  was  most  appreciative 
of  your  letter  of  February  17, 1950,  concerning  the 
plight  of  the  thousands  of  children  removed  from 
Greece  to  the  countries  of  eastern  Europe  during 
the  course  of  the  recent  Greek  guerrilla  warfare. 

As  you  know,  the  President  has  pledged  the 
utmost  support  of  this  Government  to  the  efforts 
of  the  United  Nations  and  the  international  Red 
Cross  agencies  to  bring  about  the  repatriation  of 
these  children  to  their  homes.  A  resolution 
adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives  on  March 
22  expressed  the  deep  interest  of  that  body  in  this 
question. 

The  prolonged  delay  by  the  receiving  countries 
in  giving  effect  to  the  two  resolutions  of  the  United 


Nations  General  Assembly,  which  they  supported 
and  which  called  for  the  children's  repatriation, 
is  a  matter  of  concern  to  this  Government.  As 
you  are  perhaps  aware,  invitations  were  recently 
extended  to  the  national  Red  Cross  societies  of 
Greece  and  the  receiving  countries  to  discuss  the 
problem  at  international  Red  Cross  headquarters 
at  Geneva,  but  none  of  these  societies,  except  that 
of  Greece,  accepted  the  invitation  or  was  present 
at  the  meeting.  Equally  disturbing  are  the  fre- 
quent statements  in  the  controlled  press  of  the 
eastern  European  countries  that  the  children  will 
not  be  returned  to  Greece  except  under  certain 
political  conditions  and  for  specific  political 
purposes. 

This  Government  will,  nevertheless,  continue 
to  insist  that  the  reunion  of  these  thousands  of 
children  with  their  families  is  solely  a  humani- 
tarian objective  which  must  not  be  obscured  or 
delayed  by  political  issues  or  teclinicalities. 

I  am  confident  that  the  high  moral  authority 
which  His  Holiness  is  bringing  to  this  cause  will  be 
most  helpful  in  the  circumstances. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Dean  Acheson 


A-pril  7,  1950 
My  Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  I  wish  gratefully  to 
acknowledge  your  kind  letter  of  April  5th,  in 
reference  to  the  plight  of  children  removed  from 
Greece  to  Eastern  European  countries  during  the 
recent  guerrilla  warfare. 

It  is  most  gratifying  to  learn  of  the  continued 
interest  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in 
this  humanitarian  jDroblem,  and  it  will  be  a  pleas- 
ure for  me  to  inform  accordingly  the  Secretariat 
of  State  of  His  Holiness. 

With  sentiments  of  highest  consideration  and 
kind  personal  regards,  I  remain 
Yours  very  sincerely, 

A.  G.  Cicognani 


Visit  of  Paraguayan  Lawyer 

Manuel  Gill  Morlis,  Paraguayan  lawyer,  who 
is  president  of  the  Rotary  Club  of  Asuncion,  Para- 
guay, and  alternate  on  the  Governing  Boaixl  of  the 
Centro  Cultural  Paraguayo-Americano,  arrived 
in  the  United  States,  on  April  ;?,  1950,  as  the  re- 
cipient of  a  grant-in-aid  from  the  Department  of 
State  under  the  program  of  exchange  of  persons. 

Mr.  Morlis  is  in  the  United  States  to  study  Ro- 
tary Clubs  and  similar  civic  and  cultural  organi- 
zations and  to  confer  with  leaders  in  these 
organizations. 
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The  ITO  Charter — A  Code  of  Fair  Trade  Practices 


Statement  by  Secretary  Acheson'^ 


You  have  before  you  tlie  question  of  United 
States  membership  in  the  proposed  International 
Trade  Organization.  Tlie  purpose  of  the  pro- 
posed Organization  is  to  promote  international 
trade.  The  cliarter  of  the  Organization  estab- 
lishes, for  the  first  time,  a  comprehensive  code  of 
international  fair  trade  practices.  The  Organi- 
zation, to  be  established  within  the  United  Nations 
structure,  will  provide  a  forum  where  nations  can 
bring  their  trade  grievances  and  settle  their  trade 
problems. 

The  code  of  fair  trade  practices  set  forth  in  the 
charter  is  a  code  designed  to  help  achieve  an  in- 
ternational trading  system  in  which  traders  may 
buy  and  sell  where  they  please — the  system  econo- 
mists call  "multilatei'al  trade"' — the  system  under 
which  private  enterprise  and  free  competition  has 
the  best  change  to  prosper. 

Origin  of  the  Charter 

This  alinement  with  basic  United  States  prin- 
ciples did  not  just  happen.  The  United  States 
took  the  lead  in  urging  the  United  Nations  to  bring 
together  representatives  of  54  nations  to  work  out 
an  agreed  charter.  We  provided  the  original  doc- 
ument which  they  used  as  the  basis  of  their  de- 
liberations. We  did  this  because  we  believed  that 
the  world  would  not  achieve  economic  recover}' 
and  world  peace  unless  the  unhealthy  and  chaotic 
conditions  of  international  trade,  resulting  from 
two  world  wars  and  a  serious  depression,  could  be 
improved.  It  was  clear  that  the  growth  of  all 
sorts  of  new  devices  to  restrict  and  channel  trade 
would  continue  unabated  if  each  country  tried  to 
solve  its  economic  problems  at  the  expense  of 
others.  Only  by  joint  effort  by  many  countries, 
could  we  hope  to  alter  the  trend  toward  diminish- 
ing trade  and  bilateralism. 

The  United  States  is  the  leading  exponent  of 


'  Made  before  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
on  Apr.  19, 1950,  and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 


free  enterprise  and  free  competition.  The  United 
States  is  a  leading  advocate  of  the  advantages  of 
multilateral  trade.  The  United  States  believes 
in  the  cooperative  approach  to  the  settlement  of 
international  problems. 

ITO  as  a  Test  of  Leadership 

It  is  not  enough  to  believe  and  to  advocate. 
American  leadership  in  world  affairs  has  always 
depended  on  our  willingness  to  translate  belief 
into  action,  to  practice  what  we  preach.  In  a 
real  and  practical  way,  American  action  with  re- 
spect to  the  International  Trade  Organization  is  a 
test  of  our  leadership.  It  is  a  demonstration  not 
only  to  ourselves  but  to  all  other  free  peoples  that 
we  really  believe  in  free  enterprise,  competition, 
and  multilateral  trade.  Such  a  practical  demon- 
stration is  sorely  needed  at  this  time  when  free- 
dom is  hanging  in  the  balance  in  many  parts  of 
the  world  and  millions  of  people  are  looking  in 
our  direction  for  assurance  that  we  really  mean 
what  we  say. 

We  have  learned  the  bitter  lesson  that  freedom 
is  often  a  fragile  thing — that  it  maj'  wither,  espe- 
cially when  its  roots  are  shallow,  under  the  stress 
of  privation  and  economic  crisis.  It  is  where  the 
people  of  a  free  nation  can  see  the  prospect  of 
achieving  a  fuller  and  more  satisfying  material 
existence  that  the  institutions  of  freedom  are  most 
likely  to  be  secure  and  the  advocates  of  peace  are 
most  likely  to  hold  firmly  tlie  reins  of  government. 

The  European  nations  have  made  great  strides 
toward  restoration  of  their  production  and  eco- 
nomic health  by  their  own  efforts  and  with  our 
help  through  the  European  Recovery  Program. 
They  need  to  do  much  more. 

In  the  Point  4  Program,  we  hope  to  help  in  the 
long  process  of  building  production  and  bringing 
about  laigher  standards  of  living  in  underde- 
veloped areas. 

But  increase  in  production  is  not  enough. 
Countries  must  be  able  to  exchange  the  goods  they 
produce  for  the  goods  of  others  which  the}-  need. 
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In  other  words,  production  and  trade  are  two 
sides  of  the  same  coin,  both  necessary  to  its  value. 

If  the  European  countries  are  to  retain  the 
ground  they  have  gained  and  stand  on  their  own 
feet,  they  must  be  able  to  trade  as  freely  as  possi- 
ble with  each  other,  with  us,  and  with  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

If  the  underdeveloped  countries  are  to  grow  in 
economic  strength,  they  must  have  the  greatest 
possible  access  to  the  supplies  and  markets  of  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

If  the  United  States  is  to  remain  strong  and 
prosperous  and  secure,  it  needs  a  healthy  and  ex- 
panding export  and  import  trade. 

If  the  channels  of  world  trade  are  not  cleared, 
the  economic  recovery  and  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  other  countries  will  be  impeded :  our  own 
goods  will  not  be  able  to  find  markets  abroad ;  we 
will  be  hindered  in  our  efforts  to  get  many  of  the 
things  we  need  or  want  from  abroad;  and  eco- 
nomic frictions  between  nations  will  be  generated 
as  they  vie  with  each  other  in  the  manipulation 
of  restrictions  on  each  other's  trade. 

Purpose  of  the  Charter 

What  is  the  purpose  of  this  charter  ?  What  does 
it  do? 

The  purpose  of  the  charter  is  to  help  expand 
international  trade  and,  thus,  to  contribute  to 
higher  standardis  of  living,  to  greater  production 
and  wider  distribution  and  consumption  of  goods 
and  services,  and  to  economic  and  political  stabil- 
ity throughout  the  world. 

It  does  three  things.  It  establishes  a  code  of 
principles  to  guide  action  in  a  variety  of  inter- 
national economic  relations.  It  creates  a  mecha- 
nism, the  International  Trade  Organization, 
within  the  United  Nations  family,  to  serve  as  a 
forum  for  the  international  consideration  and  so- 
lution of  trade  policy  problems.  It  obligates  its 
members  to  consult  about  their  international  trade 
policies  before  they  act. 

I  do  not  propose  to  describe  the  charter  in  de- 
tail. This  will  be  done  by  witnesses  who  follow 
me.    But  I  would  like  to  outline  its  main  features. 

Main  Features 

The  core  of  the  charter  is  the  chapter  on  Com- 
mercial Policy  (chapter  IV).  That  chapter  con- 
tains the  underlying  principles  of  the  document. 
The  other  chapters,  for  the  most  part,  complement 
or  qualify  those  central  principles.  These  prin- 
ciples are : 

First,  the  familiar  principle  of  most-favored- 
nation  treatment;  that  is,  that  no  country  should 
give  special  favors  to  the  trade  of  another  country 
but  should  treat  all  alike  (article  16).  This  prin- 
ciple has  been  an  integral  part  of  our  commercial 
policy  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Second,  the  principle  that  countries  should  be 
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prepared  to  negotiate  with  each  other  for  the  selec- 
tive reduction  of  tariffs  and  for  the  elimination 
of  tariff  preferences  (article  17).  This  prin- 
ciple is  already  embodied,  so  far  as  the  United 
States  is  concerned,  in  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act. 

Third,  the  principle  that  any  barriers  to  trade 
or  limitations  on  imports  should  be  openly  concen- 
trated at  the  customs  frontier.  This  means  that 
after  imported  goods  cross  the  frontier,  they 
should  receive  the  same  treatment  as  domestic 
goods  and  that  tariff  concessions  should  not  be 
nullified  by  internal  taxes  or  regulations  which 
discriminate  against  imported  goods  (article  18). 

Fourth,  the  principle  that  the  "invisible  tariff" 
of  conf  usintf  and  complicated  customs  regulations, 
often  more  Durdensome  to  trade  than  actual  tariff 
rates,  should  be  lowered  by  simplification  (sec- 
tion E) . 

Fifth,  the  principle  that  quotas  should  not  be 
used  for  protective  purposes  but  should  be  limited 
to  use  in  certain  specified  situations  and  that  their 
use  must  be  subject  to  international  control  and 
scrutiny  (article  20). 

These  principles,  if  accepted  and  put  into  opera- 
tion, will  gi-eatly  improve  the  opportunities  of 
businessmen  and  producers  of  the  various  coun- 
tries to  sell  their  goods  to  each  other  on  a  com- 
petitive basis. 

Dealing  With  Monopoly  and  Cartel 

It  was  apparent,  however,  that  the  commercial 
policy  princijiles  and  commitments  of  the  charter 
could  not  do  the  job  alone.  In  certain  cases,  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  monopoly  and  cartel 
agreements  between  private  business  groups  have 
prevented  competition  in  international  trade  as 
effectively  as  barriers  imposed  by  governments. 
In  the  United  States  we  deal  with  these  practices 
under  the  antitrust  laws.  But  until  the  Habana 
conference,  there  has  never  been  any  effort  to 
establish  machinery  for  dealing  with  this  problem 
internationally. 

The  chapter  on  restrictive  business  practices 
(chapter  V)  defines  certain  practices  likely  to  be 
harmful  and  contains  commitments  by  the  mem- 
ber nations  to  take  necessary  action  under  their 
own  laws  to  eliminate  practices  found  to  be  in- 
jurious. I  think  you  have  already  received  a  letter 
from  the  Attorney  General  expressing  his  satis- 
faction with  these  provisions. 

The  provisions  of  the  charter  on  commercial 
policy  and  cartels  are  designed  to  deal  with  situa- 
tions in  which  the  normal  competitive  forces  of 
the  market  place,  if  allowed  to  operate  without 
restrictions,  will  usually  deal  satisfactorily  with 
the  problem. 

Special  Measures  in  the  Charter 

In  one  important  area  of  international  trade, 
however,  special  measures  may  be  required.    This 
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is  the  urea  of  primary  commodities  whore  burden- 
some surpluses  may  develop  wliic-h  would  create 
widespread  hardship  in  the  absence  of  some  action 
by  governments  and  where  the  normal  forces  of 
the  market  place  do  not  operate  effectively  to  give 
relief.  In  our  domestic  legislation,  for  example 
our  farm  program,  we  have  recognized  the  special 
problems  which  often  confront  our  producers  of 
primary  protlucts.  The  charter  similarly  recog- 
nizes that  special  measures  may  be  required  for 
these  pi-oilucts  in  international  trade.  It,  there- 
fore, defines  circumstances  under  which  commod- 
ity agreements,  like  the  wheat  agreement  for  ex- 
ample, may  be  entered  into  between  governments 
and  sets  up  standards  for  such  agreements,  de- 
signed to  guard  against  some  undesirable  features 
■which  have  characterized  such  agreements  in  the 
past.  For  example,  in  the  past  such  agreements 
usually  were  between  producers  only.  Under  the 
charter,  consuming  countries  would  have  to  have 
equal  representation  (chapter  VI ) . 

Moreover,  the  charter  recognizes  that  action  to 
remove  barriers  to  the  movement  of  goods  will  be 
futile  unless  there  are  goods  to  move  and  purchas- 
ing power  with  which  to  buy  them.  People  who 
are  unemployed  do  not  buy  the  products  of  their 
own  or  other  countries.  Countries  in  a  primitive 
state  of  development  do  not  provide  substantial 
markets  for  the  goods  of  other  countries.  Nor  do 
they  produce  enough  products  for  their  own  citi- 
zens and  those  of  other  countries  to  buy.  There- 
fore, the  charter  deals  with  certain  aspects  of 
employment  and  economic  development  (chap- 
ters it  and  III). 

In  the  field  of  employment,  chapter  II  commits 
the  member  countries  to  use  their  best  efforts  ac- 
cording to  tlieir  own  constitutional  procedures 
to  achieve  and  maintain  full  and  productive  em- 
ployment within  their  borders.  An  example  of 
the  kind  of  action  which  might  be  taken  is  our 
own  Employment  Act  of  19-1:6. 

Chapter  III  of  the  charter  gives  the  organiza- 
tion certain  functions  in  the  field  of  economic  de- 
velopment and  contains  provisions  to  help  the  flow 
of  technological  information  and  skills  and  pri- 
vate capital  into  areas  which  need  and  can  use 
them.  It  provides  for  the  making  of  studies,  the 
furnishing  of  information,  the  encouragement  of 
commercial  treaties.  It  also  provides  safeguards 
against  certain  abuses  of  foreign  investment  which 
have  unhappily  taken  place  in  the  past. 

These  are  the  principal  substantive  provisions 
of  the  charter.  Some  changes  in  domestic  laws 
will  be  required  for  full  compliance  with  it. 
These  changes,  however,  for  the  United  States, 
are  relatively  few  in  number. 

The  Character  of  the  Charter 

In  working  out  the  charter,  a  fundamental 
choice  had  to  be  made  at  the  outset  as  to  the 
character  of  the  document.  Was  it  to  embody  a 
set  of  principles  which  the  member  countries  would 


like  to  see  adopted  as  a  long-term  objective,  even 
though  not  all  of  them  could  be  fully  applied  under 
present  conditions^  Or  was  it  to  be  confined  to 
rules  that  all  members  could  apply  fully  right 
away?  To  put  it  another  way,  was  the  charter 
designed  to  provide  objectives,  to  set  a  direction 
for  the  future,  to  ])rovide  something  to  work 
toward,  or  was  it  to  accept  the  pteiiiise  that  the 
present  chaotic  conditions  of  worUl  trade  were 
here  to  stay  and  just  try  to  make  the  best  of  it'^ 

To  state  the  alternatives  gives  the  answer  as 
to  which  should  be  chosen.  We  took  the  first,  of 
course,  and  set  out  to  draft  a  charter  which  would 
establish  the  rules  as  we  would  like  to  see  them  and 
would  make  allowance  for  the  cases  in  which 
everyone  agreed  that  the  rules  could  not  be  applied 
without  qualification.  Those  allowances,  which 
are  necessary  for  us  as  well  as  for  other  countries, 
are  the  "exceptions"  about  which  there  has  been 
considerable  public  discussion. 

Many  of  the  commitments  of  the  charter,  even 
under  today's  economic  conditions,  can  be  im- 
mediately put  into  full  effect.  These  commit- 
ments include  those  dealing  with  negotiations  for 
the  reduction  of  tariffs  and  elimination  of  pref- 
erences, the  abolition  of  discriminatory  internal 
taxes  and  regulations,  the  simplification  and  pub- 
lication of  customs  regulations,  the  negotiation 
and  operation  of  commodity  agi-eements,  the  limi- 
tations on  cartel  activties  and  others. 


Certain  Qualifications 

Other  commitments  contain  qualifications, 
because  their  immediate  unconditional  application 
would  not  be  possible  at  this  time. 


USE  OF  QUOTAS 

For  example,  the  members  of  the  Ito  will  agree 
as  a  general  principle,  to  abandon  the  use  of  quotas. 
But.  at  the  pi'esent  time,  it  is  inescapably  necessary 
for  many,  if  not  most,  countries  to  budget  their 
foreign  purchases.  Therefore,  the  charter  pro- 
vides that  when  countries  are  in  real  balance-of- 
payments  difficulties,  i.e.,  short  of  dollai-s  or  other 
foreign  currencies,  they  may  use  quotas  to  limit 
their  expenditures  of  foreign  exchange.  When 
the  circumstances  which  the  charter  recognizes 
as  justifying  the  use  of  such  restrictions  have  been 
corrected,  members  must  abandon  them. 

Other  commitments  may  require  special  treat- 
ment under  particular  circumstances. 

TARIFF  RATES 

Under  certain  circumstances,  for  example,  a 
tariff  rate,  negotiated  under  the  commitment  of 
members  to  negotiate  for  the  reduction  of  their 
tariffs,  may  cause  or  threaten  unex])ecte(l  injury 
to  a  domestic  industry.  The  charter  provides 
that  under  such  circumstances  the  country  grant- 
ing that  concession  may  withdraw  or  modify  it 
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to  the  extent  necessary  to  prevent  such  injury. 
This  provision  is  patterned  on  the  escape  clause 
which  the  United  States  inchides  in  trade  agree- 
ments negotiated  under  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act. 

National  security  at  times  requires  measures 
which  would  not  conform  to  the  general  principles 
which  would  normally  be  applied  under  the 
charter.  An  exception  is,  therefore,  provided  to 
peimit  action  by  member  countries  necessary  for 
their  national  security. 

Without  exceptions  of  this  kind,  members  of 
the  Organization,  ourselves  included,  could  not 
accept  the  commitments  of  the  charter.  The  ex- 
ceptions are  carefully  defined  and  are  agreed  to 
by  all.  Their  use  is  subject  to  scrutiny  by  the 
Organization.  If  abused,  the  members  may 
complain  to  the  organization. 


Proposed  Structure 

Finally  the  charter  establishes  an  international 
organization  in  which  problems  arising  out  of 
trade  relationships  can  be  discussed  and  solutions 
reached.  It  will  be  a  specialized  agency  of  the 
United  Nations.  Its  proposed  structure  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  other  specialized  agencies. 

The  Organization  will  be  financed  by  contribu- 
tions from  the  members.  The  scale  of  contribu- 
tions will  be  determined  by  the  Conference  under 
the  principles  applied  by  the  United  Nations. 

The  charter  will  come  into  effect  when  it  is  ac- 
cepted by  20  governments.  Only  two  have  ratified 
it  to  date.  The  others  are  all  waiting  to  see  what 
the  United  States  does.  No  such  organization  can 
hope  to  function  successfully  without  the  full  sup- 
port of  the  United  States  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  the  United  States  alone  accounts  for 
about  50  percent  of  the  world's  industrial  pro- 
ductive capacity,  about  20  percent  of  its  agricul- 
tural capacity  and  about  20  percent  of  world  trade. 

Mr.  Thorp  will  give  you  a  more  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  charter  with  some  charts  which  I  be- 
lieve will  be  helpful.  But  before  I  close,  there  are 
some  points  of  general  significance  which  I  would 
like  to  stress  and  to  urge  you  to  keep  in  mind 
throughout  your  consideration  of  this  document. 

Points  of  General  Significance 

First  of  all,  this  charter  represents  agi-eement 
of  the  representatives  of  54  nations  on  a  code  of 
principles  to  be  applied  in  the  conduct  of  their 
international  trade.  These  principles  are  not  mere 
generalities.  They  are  sufficiently  precise  to  be 
guides  for  action.  And  they  cover  a  very  wide 
range  of  trade  relationships.  To  have  reached 
agreement  on  the  articles  dealing,  for  example, 
with  customs  procedures  alone,  or  those  dealing 
with  restrictive  business  practices  alone,  would 
have  been  a  very  considerable  achievement.    To 
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have  reached  agreement  over  so  wide  a  range  of 
trade  relationships  is  unprecedented.  It  required 
over  2  years  of  international  negotiation  and  study 
and  more  years  of  prior  preparation.  Therefore, 
the  charter  is  a  document  developed  with  unusual 
care  and  thoroughness. 

Second,  the  charter  represents  acceptance  by  the 
representatives  of  54  nations  of  the  principle  of 
consultation  before  action,  where  action  affects 
another's  interest,  rather  than  the  principle  of 
unilateral  action  followed  by  retaliation.  It  pro- 
vides for  an  organization  to  serve  as  a  conference 
room  for  discussion  and  solution  of  trade  problems 
and  an  impartial  mediator  and  arbiter  in  trade 
disputes. 

I  cannot  stress  too  strongly  the  importance  of 
this  combination  of  agreed  principles  and  the  ob- 
ligation and  mechanism  of  consultation.  Each 
nation  can  proceed  more  confidently  in  reduction 
of  its  barriers  to  trade  if  it  knows  "that  other  na- 
tions are  committed  to  travel  the  same  road,  that 
it  will  be  consulted  before  action  is  taken  which 
may  adversely  affect  its  interests,  and  that  it  can 
bring  problems  up  for  discussion  and  public  scru- 
tiny in  an  impartial  forum. 

The  sanctions  of  this  Organization  are  not  the 
sanctions  of  force,  or  of  power  to  direct  action  by 
member  nations,  or  of  the  power  to  spend  money, 
for  it  will  have  no  money  to  spend.  Btit  it  has 
sanctions.  Its  sanctions  stem  from  the  voluntary 
agreement  of  its  members  to  abide  by  certain 
rules,  and  include  the  power  to  bring  up  for  open 
discussion  and  public  scrutiny  cases  of  failure  to 
abide  by  that  agreement  and  the  power  to  release 
members  from  their  obligations  under  the  charter 
to  another  member  which  is  found  by  the  Organ- 
ization to  have  failed  to  abide  by  its  agreement. 

Third,  the  fact  of  agreement  over  so  wide  an 
area  of  trade  relationships  is,  as  I  have  said,  most 
remarkable  and  most  heartening.  Equally  heart- 
ening and  equally  important  is  the  fact  that  we 
have  this  agreement  now,  while  trade  patterns  and 
policies  are  still  in  the  making,  and  there  is  still  a 
choice  as  to  the  direction  in  which  nations  will 
move.  Action  now  is  needed.  We  cannot  afford 
to  wait  in  the  vain  hope  that,  at  some  future  time, 
economic  conditions  will  be  more  favorable  to 
getting  a  better  agreement. 

By  joining  the  Ito,  member  nations  will  accept 
the  principles  of  nondiscriminatory,  competitive, 
multilateral  trade,  governed  primarily  by  the 
forces  of  the  market  place.  These  are  the  prin- 
ciples in  which  the  United  States  believes  and 
which  it  has  advocated.  Only  if  these  principles 
are  accepted  and  widely  lived  up  to  can  the  pri- 
vate trader  have  a  I'eal  opportunity  to  conduct  his 
business  on  a  fair,  competitive  basis.  The  fact  of 
commitment  to  these  principles  will  influence 
every  decision  of  member  nations  in  developing 
their  trade  policies.  In  this  way,  the  charter  can 
have  a  profound  influence  on  the  future  course 
and  form  of  international  trade. 
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Limitations  of  the  Charter 

It  is  important  to  recognize  the  liniitiitions  of 
the  document  a.s  well  as  its  advantages.  Let  nie 
make  it  clear  at  once  that  the  charter  is  not  pre- 
sented to  you  as  a  panacea  or  a  cure-all  or  a  final 
solution  to  our  trade  problems.  It  does  not  im- 
mediately or  completely  remove  all  rigid  quota 
controls  on  trade  or  all  trade  discriminations. 
Obviously  it  cannot.  It  is  designed  to  make  a 
beginning  and  to  provide  the  means  of  further 
progress  in  dealing  with  the  disturbed  and  difti- 
cult  conditions  which  exist  today  and  in  bringing 
about  more  normal  conditions. 

Moreover,  since  the  charter  represents  the 
agreement  of  representatives  of  5-4  nations  and  is 
designed  as  a  means  of  helpin<j  them  to  trade 
harmoniously  with  each  other,  it  is  not  written 
exactly  as  the  United  States,  or  any  other  one 
nation  would  have  written  it.  The  framers  of 
the  charter  knew  that  economic  difficulties  and 
differences  in  national  systems  and  points  of  view 
could  not  be  legislated  out  of  existence. 

Meaning  of  Charter  to  International  Trade 

The  meaning  of  the  charter  is,  therefore,  not 
any  automatic  guaranty  of  quick  and  complete 
results.  It  is  rather  in  the  fact  that  it  represents 
agreement  on  objectives,  that,  b}'  accepting  it, 
members  will  agree  to  take  many  steps  now  pos- 
sible to  put  those  objectives  into  effect,  and  that 
it  provides  the  means  for  members  to  take  further 
steps  along  the  right  road. 

The  questions  we  must  ask  of  the  charter  are 
whether  it  will  improve  today's  trading  condi- 
tions, whether  it  sets  us  in  the  right  direction,  and 
whether  we  and  the  world  will  be  better  off  with  it 
than  without  it. 

I  am  persuaded  that  the  reopening  of  the  chan- 
nels of  international  trade  is  basic  to  the  building 
of  a  prosperous  and  peaceful  world.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  reopening  of  the  channels  of  inter- 
national trade  can  only  be  accomplished  by 
cooperative  action  among  a  large  number  of  coun- 
tries. Wide  international  agreement  upon  the 
rules  which  the  charter  embodies  and  wide  mem- 
bership in  the  Organization  which  it  would  estab- 
lish can  make  a  material  contribution  to  the 
expansion  of  international  trade.  This  action  ob- 
viously cannot  be  effective  without  the  active  par- 
ticipation and  support  of  the  United  States. 

As  I  said  at  the  opening  of  my  statement,  we 
are  the  leading  exponent  of  multilateralism,  free 
competition,  and  private  enterprise  in  the  world 
today.  We  believe  that  private  enterprise  has 
more  to  contribute  to  the  world  than  any  other 
economic  system.  Therefore,  our  consistent  pol- 
icy is  to  put  our  full  energies  behind  any  inter- 
national effort  which  can  help  to  create  conditions 
in  the  world  in  which  the  private  trader  can  buy 
and  sell  where  he  pleases  and  where  he  thinks  it 
will  be  to  his  best  advantage. 

The  Ito  is  conceived  in  this  central  philosophy. 
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It  is  essentially  a  limitation  upon  the  exercise  by 
governments  of  tiieir  power  to  restrict  and  con- 
trol trade.  It  would  not  abolisii  all  interferences. 
Of  course  not.  But  it  would  aliolisli  many,  re- 
duce others,  and  limit  still  otheis  to  precisely  de- 
fined areas.  And,  thereby,  it  can  provide  a  greater 
opportunity  for  the  private  trader. 

Other  countries  are  now  waiting  to  see  whether 
the  United  States  accepts  or  rejects  the  charter. 
The  choice,  therefore,  which  the  Congress  is  about 
to  make  is  not  only  whether  tlie  United  States  will 
accept  membership  in  the  International  Trade 
Organization  but  whether  there  will  be  an  Inter- 
natioiuil  Trade  Organization. 

We  arc  engaged  in  a  great  cooperative  effort 
with  other  countries  to  raise  standards  of  living 
throughout  the  world  and  to  achieve  political 
stability  and  peace.  Our  effort  has  many  facets, 
political,  economic,  financial,  military.  All  are 
interrelated.     Each  supports  the  others. 

We  are  also  engaged  in  a  struggle  between  two 
ways  of  life,  two  systems  of  thought  and  philos- 
ophy as  different  as  the  poles  are  wide  apart. 
Millions  of  people  are  watching  this  struggle  to 
see  which  system  and  way  of  life  will  work  the 
best  and  do  the  most  to  provide  a  decent  life  for 
the  individual.  To  the  extent  that  we  can  work 
effectively  with  other  nations  of  like  mind  to  make 
our  system  work,  our  hand  will  be  strengthened 
in  that  struggle.  An  effective  cooperative  mecha- 
nism in  the  basic  field  of  trade  can  immeasurably 
strengthen  us  and  other  freedom-loving  nations 
in  our  effort  to  establish  the  kind  of  world  order 
in  which  we  can  live  in  peace  and  pursue  our  way 
of  life  without  fear  that  it  will  be  overthrown. 

The  Ito  charter  will  be  an  effective  additional 
means  to  this  end  which  we  all  desire.  I,  there- 
fore, urge  the  Congress  to  authorize  United  States 
acceptance  of  membership  in  the  organization 
which  this  charter  would  establish. 
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U.S.S.R  Fires  on  U.S.  Plane- 
Moreover,  the  Soviet  Government  has  thus  far 
shown  no  sign  of  regret  for  its  attack  against  an 
American  aircraft.  Instead,  it  has  taken  an  ag- 
gressive tone  and  attempted  to  justify  its  action 
by  impossible  allegations.  It  has  charged  that  the 
American  aircraft  fired  first,  when  the  American 
plane  had  nothing  with  which  to  shoot  and  was 
too  slow  a  craft  to  attack  fighters.  Moreover,  it 
has  attempted  further  to  confuse  the  issue  with 
false  propaganda  claims  and  diatribes  against  the 
United  States  in  the  controlled  Soviet  press. 

This  attitude  of  the  Soviet  Government  shows 
clearly  the  insincerity  of  its  oft-proclaimed  desire 
for  peaceful  relations  with  the  United  States  and 
the  non-Soviet  world  in  general.  The  cause  of 
peace  is  not  furthered  when  the  U.S.S.R.  osten- 
tatiously decorates  Soviet  airmen  in  a  manner 
calculated  to  give  the  impression  that  they  are 
being  rewarded  for  shooting  down  a  defenseless 
American  plane. 
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Provisions  in  Trade  Agreement  With  Costa  Rica  Waived 


[Released  to  the  press  April  5] 


Notes  were  exchanged  yesterday  between  tlie  De- 
partment of  State  and  the  Embassy  of  Costa  Rica 
pursuant  to  which  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  agreed  to  waive,  for  a  period  of  1  year, 
beginning  April  1, 1950,  the  provisions  of  article  I 
of  the  existing  trade  agi-eement  between  the  two 
countries,  in  order  that  Costa  Rica  may  apply  to 
import  from  the  United  States  of  articles  included 
in  schedule  I  of  the  trade  agreement  certain  multi- 
ple exchange  surcharges  which  are  provided  for  in 
legislation  promulgated  at  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica, 
on  April  1. 

Article  I  of  the  trade  agreement  reads: 

Articles  the  growth,  produce  or  manufacture  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  enumerated  and  described  in 
Schedule  I  annexed  to  this  Agreement  and  made  a  part 
thereof,  shall,  on  their  importation  into  the  Republic  of 
Costa  Rica,  be  exempt  from  ordinary  customs  duties  in 
excess  of  those  set  forth  in  the  said  Schedule.  Tlie  said 
articles  shall  also  be  exempt  from  all  other  duties,  taxes, 
fees,  charges  or  exactions,  imposed  on  or  in  connection 
with  importation,  in  excess  of  those  imposed  on  the  day 
of  the  signature  of  this  Agreement  or  required  to  be  im- 
posed thereafter  under  laws  of  the  Republic  of  Costa  Rica 
in  force  on  the  day  of  the  signature  of  this  Agreement. 

TEXT  OF  THE  U.S.  NOTE 

Excellency  :  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  con- 
versations which  have  taken  place  between  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Governments  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  Republic  of  Costa  Rica  with 
regard  to  the  fact  that  the  Government  of  Costa 
Rica  has  been  impelled  by  its  present  foreign  ex- 
change position  to  enact  a  "Law  for  the  Control  of 
ointernational  Transactions,"  which,  as  promul- 
gated on  April  1,  1950,  includes  provisions  for  the 
imposition  of  multiple  exchange  surcharges.  In 
the  course  of  the  conversations,  reference  was 
made  to  the  respect  of  the  Government  of  Costa 
Rica  for  its  international  obligations,  resulting  in 
a  desire  on  its  part  to  maintain  the  existing  trade 
agi-eement  with  the  United  States  of  America 
which  was  signed  at  San  Jose  on  November  28, 
1936,  and  entered  into  force  on  August  2,  1937. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that,  as  applied  to  imports 
from  the  United  States  of  America,  of  products 
listed  in  Schedule  I  of  the  trade  agreement,  the 
multiple  exchange  surcharges  are  in  conflict  with 


Article  I  of  the  trade  agreement,  the  Government 
of  Costa  Rica  has  requested  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  agree  to  a  waiver 
of  Article  I  during  the  emergency  period  for 
which  the  measure  is  intended  to  provide. 

Recognizing  the  problem  confronting  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Costa  Rica,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  agrees  that,  for  a  period 
of  one  year,  beginning  April  1,  1950,  it  will  waive 
the  provisions  of  Article  I  of  the  above-mentioned 
trade  agreement  in  respect  of  the  application  of 
the  multiple  exchange  surcharges  in  question  to 
imports  from  the  United  States  of  America  of 
articles  included  in  Schedule  I  of  the  trade  agree- 
ment. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
considers  that  its  agreement  to  the  waiver  of 
Article  I  is  a  temporary  expedient  to  permit  the 
maintenance  of  the  trade  agreement  while  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Costa  Rica  seeks  a  solution  of  its  finan- 
cial difficulties  which  will  not  be  in  conflict  with 
Article  I. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  reserves  the  right  to  revoke  the  waiver  of 
Article  I  upon  30  days'  written  notice  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Costa  Rica  if  the  multiple  exchange 
surcharges  are  used  for  purposes  other  than  those 
referred  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

If  the  Government  of  Costa  Rica  concurs  in  the 
foregoing,  this  note,  and  Your  Excellency's  reply 
thereto,  will  constitute  an  agreement  between  our 
two  Governments,  effective  upon  receipt  of  Your 
Excellency's  note. 

Accept  [etc.] 

For  the  Secretary  of  State : 

Edward  G.  Miller,  Jr. 

TEXT  OF  THE  COSTA  RICAN  NOTE 

[Translation]  J^pril  ^^  JQSO 

Excellency:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  Your  Excellency's  note  of  April  4, 
1950  in  which  reference  is  made  to  conversations 
which  have  taken  place  between  representatives  of 
the  Governments  of  tlie  Republic  of  Costa  Rica 
and  of  the  United  States  of  America  with  regard 
to  the  fact  that  the  Government  of  Costa  Rica  has 
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been  iiiipellod  by  its  present  foreign  exchiinge 
position  to  enact  a  ''Law  for  the  Control  of  Inter- 
national Transactions"  which,  as  pronml-jated  on 
April  1,  1!).")().  includes  provisions  for  the  imposi- 
tion of  nndtiple  exchanjie  surcharges. 

I  am  pleased  to  inform  Your  Excellency  that 
the  Government  of  Costa  Rica  confirms  that  the 
terms  of  the  understanding;  it  has  reached  with  the 
United  States  Government  are  those  expressed  in 
your  note  of  April  4,  1!)5().  and  that  j'our  note,  to- 
gether with  this  reply,  constitute  an  agreement 
between  our  two  Governments. 

It  is  the  firm  belief  of  the  Government  of  Costa 
Rica  that  the  ajiplication  of  the  new  exchange 
legislation  will  enable  it  to  arrive  sooner  at  a 
satisfactory  solution  of  its  financial  diflicultics,  to 
deal  more  effectively  with  inflationary  forces,  to 
provide  for  the  eventual  elimination  of  arrears  in 
its  international  ]):iyments,  and  to  strengthen  its 
foreign  exchange  reserves. 

It  has  been  gratifying  to  my  Government  to  ob- 
sei-ve  the  good  willand  the  understanding  of  its 
problems  that  have  been  demonstrated  by  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  Government  with 
whom  those  problems  have  been  discussed. 

Accept  [etc.] 

Mario  Echandi 


U.S.-Dominican  Tariff  Concessions 

The  tariff  concessions  which  the  Dominican  Re- 
public initially  negotiated  with  the  United  States 
at  Annecy,  France,  in  1949,  and  certain  of  the  tariff 
concessions  which  the  United  States  initially  ne- 
gotiated with  the  Dominican  Republic  will  become 
effective  on  May  19,  1950.^ 

The  Dominican  Republic  on  April  19,  1950, 
signed  the  Annecy  Protocol  of  Terms  of  Accession 
to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
and  has  taken  the  other  steps  necessary  to  become 
a  contracting  party  to  the  agreement.  Under  the 
pro%'isions  of  the  protocol,  the  two  governments  are 
obligated  to  make  their  concessions  effective  30 
days  after  these  actions  have  been  taken. 

The  Dominican  Republic  is  the  fourth  among 
the  10  new  acceding  countries  which  negotiated  at 
Annecy  to  take  this  action.  Haiti,  Greece,  and 
Sweden  are  the  other  three  countries. 

Reductions  in  duty  were  granted  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Dominican  Republic  on  such  i)rod- 
ucts  as  prepared  cereals  of  oats,  unsweetened  bread, 
biscuits  and  crackers,  hops,  canned  fruits,  leaf  and 
shredded  cigarette  tobacco,  radio  transmitting  and 
receiving  apparatus,  radio  phonographs,  other 
phonographs,  photographic  cameras,  sugarcane 
harvesting  machinery  and  parts,  woven  wire  for 
fences,  varnishes,  driers,  lacquers  and  stains,  glass- 
ware, fountain  pens,  and  unexposed  photographic 

'  For  a  list  of  the  tariff  concessions  p-anted,  see  Depart- 
ment of  State  press  release  381  of  Apr.  20,  1950. 
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films.  Present  duties  or  duty-free  treatment  were 
bound  on  such  prmlucts  as  wheat,  wheat  flour, 
malt,  raw  cotton,  fre.sh  fruits  and  berries,  business 
nuichines,  electrical  apparatus,  agricultural  ma- 
chinery and  implements,  printing  machinery, 
paper,  printed  matter,  certain  cotton  fabrics,  phar- 
maceutical products,  certain  fertilizers,  and  auto- 
mobile and  truck  tires. 


Canadian-U.S.  Weather 
Stations  To  Be  Resupplied 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  April  6 
that  the  annual  spring  resupply  of  the  Canadian- 
United  States  Arctic  Weather  "Stations,  in  which 
the  Koyal  Canadian  Air  Force  will  this  year  coop- 
erate with  the  United  States  Air  Force,  is  now 
under  way. 

This  air-transport  operation  to  the  weather  sta- 
tions in  the  north  of  the  Canadian  Arctic  islands 
established  jointly  by  the  Meteorological  Division 
of  the  Canadian  Dei)artment  of  Transport  and  the 
United  States  Weather  Bureau  will  be  carried  out 
from  the  Central  Joint  AVeather  Station  at  Reso- 
lute Bay,  Cornwallis  Island.  It  will  include  the 
establishment  of  another  joint  weather  station — 
the  most  northerly  in  North  America — at  the 
northeastern  tip  of  Ellesmere  Island. 

The  supplies  to  be  transported  include  provi- 
sions, scientific  instruments,  and  fuel  oil  moved  by 
ship  to  Resolute  last  summer.  These  will  be  de- 
livered to  the  joint  stations  at  Mould  Bay,  Prince 
Patrick  Island;  Isachsen,  Ellef  Kingnes  Island; 
and  Eureka  on  the  west  coast  of  Ellesmere  Island. 
The  spring  airlift  will  continue  until  the  end  of 
April  or  early  in  May. 

The  joint  stations  are  each  staffed  by  a  Canadian 
ofhcer- in -charge  and  equal  numbers  of  United 
States  and  Canadian  Weather  Service  personnel. 
Replacement  staffs  will  take  up  their  duties  this 
spring  when  the  stations  are  resuj^plied.  Weather 
rejiorts  from  the  Joint  Arctic  Weather  Stations 
are  transmitted  4  times  daily  by  radio  to  Edmon- 
ton, Alberta,  and  teletyped  from  there  for  distribu- 
tion to  forecast  centers  on  the  North  American 
Continent.  They  also  receive  world-wide  distribu- 
tion. •     TTT      ^1 

Since  the  inception  of  the  Joint  Arctic  Weather 
Station  Programme  in  1947,  the  United  State.s  Air 
Force  has  carried  out  the  airlift  to  the  four  joint 
stations  at  present  established.  This  spring,  the 
USAF  is  using  C-47,  C-82,  and  C-54  planes  <^ 
the  Military  Air  Transport  Service,  and  the  RCAF 
is  participa"ting  with  a  North  Star  Transport  from 
426  Squadron,  Dorval,  P.  Q.  The  scale  of  RCAF 
participation  in  the  supply  of  the  Joint  Weather 
Stations  by  air  will  be  increased  in  1951.  It  is 
expected  that  the  RCAF  will  take  over  full  re- 
sponsibility for  the  work  in  1952. 
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The  Quality  of  American  Patriotism 


Remarks  hy  Secretary  Acheson ' 


The  feelings  which  I  have  at  being  with  you 
here  this  evening  spring  from  the  roots  of  my  life. 
Here  my  parents  came  to  live  and  work  among  yon 
nearly  60  years  ago.  Into  this  community  and 
this  church  they  have  poured  two  lives  of  cease- 
less devotion.  Here  my  brother  and  sister  and  I 
were  born,  and  spent  our  youth,  in  that  quiet  past 
which  now  seems  another  world.  Out  of  this  soil 
I  grew.  It  has  entered  into  me  and  is  a  part  of 
me  as  I  am  of  it. 

This  bond  between  a  man  and  the  early  sur- 
roundings which  molded  and  shaped  him  is  not 
only  the  strongest  of  ties ;  it  is  one  which  becomes 
more  important  than  ever  to  us  in  this  age  when 
human  problems  on  a  wider  scale  have  become  so 
vast  and  so  baffling.  The  first  youthful  knowledge 
of  human  relationships,  in  which  the  path  of  duty 
was  recognizable  and  in  which  moral  values  were 
plain,  is  for  many  of  us  one  of  the  few  fixed  points 
in  the  turmoil  and  confusion  of  the  world  today. 

Without  these  fixed  points,  we  would  have 
nothing  to  hold  onto.  If  these  familiar  objects 
and  values  which  surround  us  here,  and  which  give 
to  this  place  its  character,  are  not  real,  then 
nothing  is  real.  If  they  are  not  valid,  then  there 
is  no  validity  in  the  assumptions  of  our  national 
life.  Those  of  us  whose  fate  it  is  to  occupy  our- 
selves with  national  affairs  may  apply  ourselves 
as  we  like  in  that  whirlpool  of  activity,  but  make 
no  mistake  about  it:  it  is  this  source — the  neigh- 
borhood and  the  community,  as  we  knew  them  and 
recollect  them — to  which  we  must  return  for  the 
inspiration  and  the  faith  to  sustain  our  effort. 
Without  it  there  is  no  substance  in  what  we  do. 

We  in  this  parish  have  heard  many  times  the 
words,  "In  my  Father's  house  are  many  mansions." 
In  this  country  of  ours,  there  are  many  home 
towns.  They  are  not  all  alike  in  their  traditions 
and  outlook.  It  is  not  necessary  that  they  should 
be.     The  glory  of  our  country  lies  in  its  ability 


'  Made  on  the  occasion  of  the  200th  anniversary  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  Parish  at  Middletown,  Conn.,  on  Apr.  17, 
1950,  and  I'eleased  to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 


to  accept  and  reconcile  diversity.  Local  differ- 
ences in  origin  are  not  clashing  elements.  They 
are  complementary  and  mutually  sustaining  in  a 
way  that  is  possible  only  in  a  free  society.  For 
that  reason,  one  American's  pride  in  his  home  en- 
vironment is  a  thing  that  every  other  American 
understands  and  approves,  whether  or  not  that 
environment  is  his  own.  And  behind  all  the  good- 
natured  rivalry  and  boasting  which  we  like  to 
attach  to  our  local  origin,  is  the  recognition  that 
the  experience  of  growing  up  in  any  American 
community,  from  Connecticut  to  California,  con- 
stitutes the  indelible  stamp  of  nationality.  This 
is  why  when  from  one  American  impulse  or 
another  we  move  to  other  areas,  other  States,  we 
find  ourselves  at  ease  and  at  home.  This  is  what 
makes  us  Americans. 

There  are  few  communities  that  can  look  back 
on  a  longer  and  deeper  participation  in  the  mold- 
ing of  the  national  tradition  than  Middletown. 
This  parish  is  200  years  old  today.  But  the  com- 
munity in  which  it  is  centered  predates  it  by 
exactly  a  century.  In  the  fall  of  this  year  you 
will  be  celebrating  its  three  hundredth  anniver- 
sary. Our  fellow  townsman  and  distinguished 
American  historian,  John  Fiske,  described  it  in 
1900  as  "the  very  central  home  and  nursing  place 
of  the  ideas  and  institutions  which  today  consti- 
tute the  chief  greatness  of  America."  These  are 
deep  roots  and  impressive  ones. 

It  is  not  strange  that  this  was  so.  Life  in  the 
Connecticut  Valley  three  centuries  ago  bred 
strong  and  self-reliant  men  and  women.  The 
Valley  was  the  gateway  to  the  West — which 
meant  western  Massachusetts — to  the  frontier  at 
Springfield  and  Deerfield  with  all  its  dangers — 
to  the  land  beyond  in  Vermont  and  New  Hamp- 
shire. Eleazor  Wheelock  went  up  the  Valley 
from  New  Haven  to  teach  the  Indians  at  Hanover. 
The  route  to  this  new  country  followed  the  great 
river.     There  were  many  stout  hearts  to  take  it. 

As  the  years  moved  on,  men  of  the  Valley  began 
to  look  down  the  river  and  beyond  the  Sound  and 
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the  ocean  to  China.  Ships  began  to  sail  to  the 
Far  East  and  back  again,  up  the  river,  with  silk, 
tea,  and  furs.  Many  of  you  can  remember  the 
customs  house  which  still  stood  on  Main  Street 
when  I  was  a  boy.  And  the  old  houses  on  High 
Street  bear  witness  that  the  adventurous  spirits 
who  sailed  these  ships  were  good  traders. 

All  of  this,  as  I  have  said,  bred  strong  char- 
acters. And  not  only  strong  characters  but  opin- 
ionated and  contentious  ones.  These  were  no 
men — or  women  either — to  take  their  opinions 
and  beliefs  ready-made  from  anyone  else.  An 
early  order  of  the  General  Court  of  Connecticut, 
referring  to  the  citizens  of  Middletown,  took  spe- 
cial note  of  what  it  called  "the  unsuitableness  in 
their  spirits."' 

So  it  was  not  always  easy  for  them  to  agree 
among  themselves,  any  more  than  it  is  for  us 
today.  Issues  were  vigorously  and  stubbornly 
contested.  But  it  was  characteristic  of  them  that 
in  the  end  they  always  found  some  practical 
settlement. 

At  the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary 
celebration  of  the  town,  in  1900,  the  Reverend 
Frederick  Green,  then  pastor  of  the  South  Con- 
gregational Church,  told  of  the  dispute  over  the 
location  of  the  Third  Meeting  House.  "There 
was  so  much  danger  of  friction,"  he  said,  "between 
those  living  on  what  they  called  the  west  and 
north  and  east  sides  of  the  square  bounded  by 
Main  and  High  Streets,  that  it  was  decided  to 
leave  the  question  of  the  site  to  the  Lord's  decision 
by  means  of  the  lot.  And  the  lot  having  fallen 
upon  the  south  corner,  where  no  one  desired  it, 
thev  bowed  to  the  Lord's  will  and  built  at  the  head 
of  Church  Street." 

Tolerance,  in  particular,  did  not  come  easily  or 
quickly  to  these  early  settlers.  When  this  parish 
was  founded  on  that  Easter  Monday,  in  1750,  it 
was  not  easy  for  its  members  even  to  get  a  permit 
to  build  an  Anglican  church  in  the  community. 
On  the  third  try,  they  were  given  the  swampiest 
spot  in  town,  where  many  of  the  city  fathers 
thought  no  church  could  be  built.  Yet  persist- 
ence and  determination  seem,  as  so  often  in  Amer- 
ican life,  to  have  triumphed  without  bitterness. 
We  are  told  that  when  the  problems  of  terrain  had 
been  conquered  the  completion  of  the  frame  of 
the  first  church  building  was  marked  by  a  cheer 
which  could  be  heard  a  mile  away. 

The  qualities  which  make  possible  a  free  life 
in  a  free  country — self-reliance,  self-respect,  and 
respect  for  the  rights  and  opinions  of  others — were 
obviously  not  brought  here  as  a  finished  product 
by  the  early  settlers.  They  had  to  be  built  up 
slowly,  beginning  with  the  very  foundations,  like 
tliat  first  church  building — despite  the  unfirm,  and 
at  first  glance,  unpromising  terrain  of  human  re- 
calcitrance which  had  to  underlie  them.  They 
were  forged  in  the  great  and  unique  experience 
of  American  national  life.  They  are  still  being 
forged  there  today.  And  perhaps  the  greatest 
task  of  our  time  is  to  see  that  all  this,  which  it 
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took  so  many  generations  to  create,  is  not  lost  in 
a  single  generation — that,  on  the  contrary,  we  con- 
tinue to  add  our  own  contributions  to  this  edifice 
of  freedom  which  will  never  be  entirely  finished 
and  which  is  being  so  sorely  tested  today. 

It  is  fashionable  nowadays  to  interpret  the  state 
of  mind  of  the  American  people  to  explain  what 
they  are  like,  what  they  are  thinking,  wliat  they 
intend.  Perhaps,  because  I  was  born  ami  bred  in 
New  England,  I  am  inclined  to  be  skeptical  of  such 
pretensions.  In  New  England,  we  don't  think  of 
the  American  people  as  a  vast  human  herd  having 
herd  opinions  which  can  be  summed  up  in  a  sen- 
tence or  a  slogan.  We  think  of  them  rather  as 
individuals  having,  each  of  them,  an  oi)inion  of 
his  own.  We  regard  it  indeed  as  the  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  American  society  that  men  here 
are  individuals  who  make  uj)  their  individual 
minds  and  think  and  speak  as  they  please  answer- 
able only  to  their  consciences  and  their  God.  That 
distinguishing  American  characteristic  is,  as  we 
see  it,  the  contribution  of  those  founders  of  these 
States  who  built  their  houses  in  the  wilderness 
because  freedom  of  mind  and  freedom  of  con- 
science were  worth  more  to  them  than  all  the  rest 
together. 

But  it  is  not  only  because  New  Englanders  bred 
the  passion  for  individual  freedom  into  the  Ameri- 
can bone  that  we  respect  men  who  think  for  them- 
selves, we  respect  them  also  because  we  have 
learned  by  long  experience  that  men  who  make 
up  their  minds  for  themselves  are  stronger  than 
other  men  and  more  reliable  in  time  of  trouble. 
We  like  that  quality  in  a  man.  We  even  like  it 
in  a  neighbor  whose  opinions  differ  from  our  own 
and  who  holds  to  them,  as  New  England  neigh- 
bors sometimes  do,  with  what  seems  to  us  on  oc- 
casions like  obstinate  stubbornness.  We  respect  a 
man  who  knows  what  he  thinks  because  it  is  he — 
not  someone  else — who  thinks  it.  And  we  have 
confidence  in  a  country  in  which  men  like  that 
still  live. 

It  is  for  that  reason,  I  think,  that  we  New  Eng- 
landers, dour  and  skeptical  as  we  are  thought  to 
be,  believe  so  profoundly  in  this  country  and  its 
future.  We  may  have  our  reservations  about  one 
administration  or  another,  and  we  may  believe 
that  this  party  or  that  is  taking  us  down  the  road 
to  ruin,  but  we  never  doubt  in  our  hearts  that  the 
fundamental  strength  of  the  American  people,  the 
strength  of  a  nation  of  individuals  in  which  men 
think  and  speak  for  themselves,  will  surmount 
all  difficulties.  And  as  to  that,  in  my  opinion,  we 
are  right. 

This  thought  has  peculiar  force  here  in  the 
Connecticut  River  Valley  by  virtue  of  the  changes 
which  have  taken  place  over  these  300  years.  The 
descendants  of  those  early  settlers  constitute  to- 
day only  one  element  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Valley.  They  have  been  steadily  joined  by  new 
arrivals.  Those  new  arrivals  had  different  back- 
grounds, different  religions,  and  different  i)olitical 
origins.     They  were  from  Ireland  and  Poland. 
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There  were  Italians,  Germans,  and  Swedes — and 
may  I  add  at  least  one  Canadian.  In  1940,  almost 
20  percent  of  the  people  in  the  State  were  foreign- 
born. 

My  own  parents,  like  those  of  many  of  you  here 
tonight,  belonged  to  that  20  percent  of  our  people 
who  had  come  here  from  other  countries.  Yet  so 
strong  was  the  yeast  of  Connecticut  life  that  it 
leavened  the  whole  and  in  almost  no  time  at  all 
the  newcomers  were  New  Englanders  to  the  core — 
making  their  own  way,  shouldering  responsi- 
bilities, strongly  holding  and  expressing  their 
own  opinions. 

One  of  my  earliest  memories  is  of  walking  with 
my  father,  the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  from 
the  house  on  Broad  Street  to  the  post  office.  We 
would  go  down  the  boardwalk  behind  the  house, 
jjast  the  church,  and  then  along  the  block  on  Main 
Street  to  the  old  brownstone  building.  It  was  not 
all  joy.  For  the  second  store  on  Main  Street  was 
Mr.  Walsh's  harness  store.  He  would  be  standing 
in  the  doorway  beside  the  great  wooden  horse, 
which  in  some  way  I  thought  was  the  one  Ulysses 
had  made.  Mr.  Walsh  seemed  to  me  Jove-like, 
with  his  gray  beard  covering  the  top  of  his  work- 
ing apron,  and  infinitely  old — although  I  imagine 
that  he  was  younger  than  I  am  now. 

Then  would  begin  what  was  a  combination  of 
the  8  o'clock  news  of  the  world  today,  a  Capitol 
Cloakroom,  and  Town  Meeting  of  the  Air.  Cus- 
tomers and  passers-by  joined  in.  Every  subject 
was  taken  to  pieces,  sometimes  put  together  again, 
and  sometimes  just  left  lying  around — wars, 
politics,  the  Irish  question,  the  tariff  question, 
Queen  Victoria's  Diamond  Jubilee,  and  the  sad 
propensity  of  mankind  for  strong  liquors  and  the 
best  method  for  the  control  thereof.  Everyone 
had  strong  opinions  on  nearly  all  subjects,  and 
some  apparently  believed  that  all  facts  were  cre- 
ated free  and  equal. 

]\Iy  legs  would  begin  to  ache,  and  my  spirits  sag 
with  them.  To  pull  at  my  father's  coat  involved 
hazards  not  to  be  lightly  risked,  and  I  would  end 
up  sitting  sadly  on  the  platform  of  the  wooden 
horse.  Fast  time  for  those  two  blocks  from  the 
house  to  the  post  office  was  an  hour.  But  it  was 
making  New  Englanders  of  all  of  us. 

It  was  making  more  than  New  Englanders,  in 
fact :  it  was  making  Americans.  For  in  the  life 
of  this  place,  and  of  many  others  like  it,  there  was 
embodied  something  which  has  always  seemed  to 
me  to  be  the  essence  of  Americanism — the  recog- 
nition of  individuality  as  the  foundation  of  human 
society,  the  respect  by  the  groups  for  the  human 
individual,  regardless  of  his  origin  or  his  station 
in  life,  and  as  a  qidd  pro  quo  for  that  respect,  the 
acknowledgment  by  the  individual  of  his  share  of 
responsibility  for  his  own  fortunes  and  for  the 
fortunes  of  the  community. 

Through  the  operation  of  these  qualities,  the 
foundations  of  society  have  come  to  rest  in 
America  on  the  voluntaiy  participation  of  the  in- 


dividual in  the  activity  of  the  group,  with  the 
recognition  that  the  structure  will  stand  or  fall 
with  the  quality  of  his  participation.  It  is  these 
things :  this  recognition  of  the  individual  digiaity 
by  the  community  and  this  recognition  of  his  own 
responsibility  by  the  individual,  that  stand  out  to 
me  as  the  essential  characteristics  of  this  com- 
munity in  which  I  grew  up  and  which,  to  my  mind, 
give  meaning  and  purpose  to  the  great  struggles 
of  national  policy  in  which  our  people  are  now 
engaged. 

The  connection  between  these  two  things  is  inti- 
mate and  luibreakable.  The  quality  of  American 
patriotism — the  quality  of  the  American's  atti- 
tude toward  his  national  community — is  not  only 
linked  with  the  relationship  of  the  individual  to 
the  community  in  which  he  resides :  it  stems  from 
that  relation,  it  draws  its  strength  from  it.  And 
it  is  this  which  gives  us  the  conviction  of  the  jus- 
tice and  the  terrible  urgency  of  our  national  cause. 

It  is  our  glory  and  our  pride  that  our  attitude 
toward  our  country  springs  from  our  individual 
experiences,  from  the  impressions  of  our  child- 
hood, from  the  moral  convictions  which  we  picked 
up  on  these  streets  and  in  these  schools  and 
churches,  and  not  from  an  imposed  political 
doctrine.  This  gives  us  a  sti-ength  in  our  national 
purposes  which  is  rarely  revealed  on  the  surface 
of  our  public  life  except  in  times  of  national  crisis. 
There  are  other  parts  of  the  world  where  the 
centralized  power  of  the  state  is  an  impressive 
crust,  concealing  a  vast  pulp  of  human  misery 
and  helplessness.  We  spurn  that  type  of  impres- 
siveness.  We  rejoice  in  the  fact  that  the  real 
elements  of  our  immense  strength  are  present  here, 
where  they  are  perhaps  least  conspicuous:  at  the 
foundations  of  our  society,  in  the  homes  and  the 
shaded  streets  of  many  tens  of  thousands  of 
quiet  and  decent  and  God-fearing  American 
communities. 

It  is  this  thought  that  carries  many  of  us  now, 
as  it  has  carried  many  of  our  predecessors,  through 
moments  which,  without  it,  might  shake  the 
strongest  faith  and  the  strongest  resolve.  It  is 
this  thought  which  gives  us  calmness  and  strength 
of  spirit  amid  the  tumult  and  the  shouting,  like 
a  glimpse  of  the  stars  through  a  break  in  the 
clouds. 

Visit  of  Honduran  Publisher 

Alejandro  Castro  (hijo)  publisher  of  the  weekly 
magazine,  Rcvuta  Tegucigalpa^  has  arrived  in 
Washington  to  begin  a  3-month  visit  in  the 
United  States  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  with 
colleagues  in  his  field.  His  visit  has  been  made 
possible  through  a  grant-in-aid  awarded  by  the 
Department  of  State  under  the  program  of  ex- 
change of  persons.  Mr.  Castro  will  remain  in 
Washington  for  a  period  of  2  weeks  after  which 
he  will  visit  various  cities  in  order  to  consult 
with  si)ecialists  in  the  newspai)er  field. 
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U.S.  and  Belgium  IVIake  Surplus 
Property  Available  to  NAC  Countries 

On  April  20,  tlu'  I'liitod  Stall's  luul  Belfxiuin 
sigiunl  an  af^reiMuonl  that  tlie  ivniainiiij;  pix)p- 
erty  i)f  Fnited  States  surplus  orifjin,  previously 
acquired  by  Bel'jium  and  in  wliich  there  still 
remains  a  joint  United  States-Belgian  interest, 
will  be  made  available  without  cost  to  Noi-th 
Atlantic  Treaty  countries  to  meet  military  supply 
deficiencies. 

In  effecting:  this  agreement,  both  governments 
have  taken  full  cognizance  of  tlieir  self-help  and 
mutual  aid  pledges  under  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  and  under  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Agreement  of  January  27,  IDaO.  They  also  recog- 
nize the  mutual  benefits  to  be  derived  through 
utilization  of  this  property  to  maintain  and  in- 
crease an  individual  and  collective  capacity  for 
defense  in  furtherance  of  the  objectives  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty. 

The  value  of  the  i)roperty  involved,  which  in- 
cludes many  categories  of  military  equipment,  is 
approximately  30  million  dollars.  It  will  be  avail- 
able immediately  for  distribution  in  accordance 
with  recommendations  made  by  the  Military  Sup- 
ply and  Production  Board  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization. 

The  Government  of  Belgium  has  given  consid- 
erable time  and  effort  to  the  rehabilitation,  storing, 
and  cataloging  of  this  equipment.  The  Govern- 
ment of  Belgium  will  continue  to  maintain  the 
Office  d'Aide  Mutuelle  (Office  of  Mutual  Aid), 
which  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  these  stocks, 
to  assist  in  turning  them  over  to  recipient 
countries. 

Tlie  Government  of  Belgium  agrees  to  transfer 
the  property  to  the  recipient  Government  without 
cost  except  for  actual  packing  and  transportation. 

The  agreement  was  signed  by  Under  Secretary 
of  State  James  Webb  and  Baron  Silvercruys, 
Ambassador  of  Belgium.  Mr.  Webb  made  the 
following  statement : 

The  action  of  the  Government  of  Belgium  in 
making  available  equipment  in  joint  cooperation 
with  the  United  States  to  meet  supply  require- 
ments of  its  partners  in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
serves  as  further  implementation  of  the  ])rinciple 
of  mutual  aid  embodied  in  the  Treaty.  It  attests 
the  vitality  of  the  collective  effort  of  the  free 
nations  of  the  Atlantic  community  for  joint 
defense. 

I  am  sure,  Mr.  Ambassador,  that  the  assistance 
being  provided  so  generously  by  your  Government 
will  be  received  in  the  same  manner  as  the  aid 
which  will  be  supplied  for  the  common  defense  by 
others  of  our  Treaty  partners — with  appreciation 
by  nations  which  are  united  in  a  firm  purpose  to 
preserve  freedom  and  justify  hopes  for  a  lasting 
peace. 


Baron  Silvercruys  said  in  reply: 

This  arrangement,  Mr.  Secretary,  is  but  another 
proof  of  the  co()i)eration  between  our  two  Govern- 
ments. 

Based  as  it  is  on  the  undei-standing  of  their 
nuitual  obligations,  the  agreement  beai-s  witness 
to  their  readiness  to  upliold  the  principles  which 
are  the  root  of  the  Atlantic  Pact.  It  will  serve  the 
connnon  purpose  of  defense  and  it  will  contribute 
therefore  to  the  preservation  of  freedom  and  to 
the  maintenance  of  peace. 


President  Gonzalez  Videla 
of  Chile  Visits  Washington 

Remarks  hy  President  Trwman  ^ 

{Released  to  the  press  hy  the  White  House  April  IS] 

It  is  with  sincere  pleasure,  Mr.  President,  that 
I  welcome  you  to  the  United  States.  We  shall  do 
our  utmost  to  make  your  stay  among  us  pleasant 
and  interesting. 

I  am  happy  to  welcome  you  as  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive of  a  sister  republic  whose  citizens  have  con- 
stantly been  inspired  by  devotion  to  the  democratic 
principles  that  we  cherish  here.  Your  arrival 
symbolizes  the  traditional  and  warm  friendship 
that  has  long  existed  between  our  two  countries. 

It  is  a  source  of  satisfaction  that,  in  the  spirit 
of  friendly  cooperation  and  inter-American  soli- 
darity, Chile  and  the  United  States  are  continuing 
their  efforts  to  assure  the  security  and  peace  of 
the  world.  Our  countries  are  motivated  by  the 
same  concern  for  individual  freedom  and  human 
welfare. 

We  in  the  United  States  are  honored  by  your 
visit  and  heartily  extend  our  sincere  good  wishes 
to  you  personally  and  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
people  of  your  country. 

Welcome,  Mr.  President ! 


Statement  hy  Secretary  Acheson 
[Released  to  the  press  April  12] 

I  look  forward  with  great  pleasure  to  the  visit 
of  the  President  of  Chile,  Gabriel  Gonzalez  Videla. 
The  President,  together  with  his  wife  and  a  small 
group  including  the  Foreign  Minister  of  Chile, 
Horacio  Walker,  arrived  in  Washington  this  after- 
noon. This  visit  is  a  concrete  affirmation  of  the 
close  and  friendly  relations  existing  between  the 
United  States  and  Chile.  It  is  hoped  that  the  visit 
will  result  in  even  closer  ties  and  broader  under- 
standing between  peoples  of  the  two  countries. 

'  Made  nt  the  Washlnorton  National  Airport  upon  the 
arrival  of  the  President  of  Chile. 
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The  Challenge  of  Education 


hv  Hmoland  H.  Sargeant 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Public  Affairs  ^ 


The  Educator  as  Citizen 

In  the  United  States  the  educator  is  the  natural 
link  between  today  and  tomorrow.  It  is  largely 
the  teacher  on  whom  we  depend  to  develop  a  broad 
understanding  of  the  world's  problems  in  tomor- 
row's citizens.  We  have  given  him  a  heavy  bur- 
den, yet  only  too  often  we  fail  to  reward  his 
devotion  and  to  recognize  his  difficulties.  His  sub- 
ject matter  requires  the  most  delicate  handling. 
New  facts  and  events  change  his  pi'oblem  every 
day.  He  has  no  simple  proofs  of  our  theories  and 
no  infallible  answers. 

In  the  United  States,  the  teacher  carries  a  double 
load.  As  an  adult  citizen,  he  must  cope  with  to- 
day's problems,  today's  anxieties,  and,  perhaps, 
with  today's  pessimism.  But  as  soon  as  he  steps 
into  a  classroom,  his  main  concern  must  be  with 
tomorrow.  He  must  nourish  the  hope  of  a  stable 
future,  point  toward  it,  teach  toward  it,  no  matter 
what  the  disappointments  of  today.  If  he  trans- 
fers to  his  students  the  basic  belief  that  this  will 
turn  out  to  be  a  livable  kind  of  world,  that  the 
fundamentals  of  democracy  can  be  preserved,  that 
moral  order  can  be  established  on  a  universal  basis, 
he  will  be  performing  a  most  distinguished  and 
vital  service  for  our  democratic  way  of  life. 

The  student  needs  the  raw  materials  for  his 
spiritual  and  mental  growth.  He  needs  to  know 
the  real  issues  in  today's  world,  but  he  must  also 
be  able  to  place  them  in  a  context  of  reasonable 
hope  and  confidence.  He  must  find  himself  in  the 
idea  of  a  free  society  as  against  a  slave  society. 
He  must  feel  his  freedom  as  a  citizen  in  contrast 
to  fear  of  a  Secret  Police,  the  dread  knock  on  the 
door  at  night.  He  must  judge  his  freedom  of 
worship  as  against  religious  persecution.  He  must 
use  his  freedom  of  mind  to  understand  the  dan- 
gers of  a  state-imposed  thought  control.    He  must 

'Excerpts  from  an  aiklress  made  before  the  National 
Catholic  Educational  Association  in  New  Orleans,  La.  on 
Apr.  11,  1950,  and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 
For  full  text,  see  Department  of  State  press  release  335. 


see  clearly  the  contrast  between  his  economic  free- 
dom and  the  controlled  starvation  clamped  down 
upon  his  counterparts  in  so  many  of  the  totalitar- 
ian countries. 

There  is  no  need  to  soften  or  disguise  these  burn- 
ing issues  of  our  time.  Thev  focus  naturally  into 
an  active  and  practical  belief  in  our  democratic 
principles.  I  am  convinced  that  when  the  facts 
are  known  and  their  meaning  made  clear,  the  men 
of  today — and  the  children  who  will  be  the  men 
of  tomorrow — will  make  a  sound  choice. 


Tragedy  in  Europe 

As  educators  and  as  citizens  our  responsibilities 
have  a  wide  range.  Youth  all  over  the  world  needs 
to  understand  what  is  at  stake  today.  The  aim  of 
the  police  state,  past  and  present,  is  to  make  men 
and  children  immune  to  the  idea  of  freedom.  I 
happened  to  be  in  Europe  at  the  time  when  Hitler 
and  Mussolini  were  in  control  of  the  German  and 
the  Italian  educational  systems.  I  had  at  least  a 
short  glance  at  the  kind  of  training,  in  the  German 
Jugend  and  the  Italian  Giovani  d'ltalia,  that  turns 
the  minds  of  children  away  from  friendliness  and 
understanding,  and  builds,  instead,  a  fierce  hos- 
tility. Those  children  went  goose-stepping  from 
one  school  to  the  next,  arrogant  in  the  belief  that 
they  were  superior  creatures  destined,  literally,  to 
conquer  the  world.  Today  that  generation,  or 
what  is  left  of  it,  is  in  a  pitiful  confusion.  It  has 
to  begin  all  over  again.  We  can  be  certain  that  in 
Western  Germany,  in  Italy,  and  in  Jai)an,  educa- 
tion for  international  understanding  will  be  a  long 
and  difficult  job. 

In  the  meantime,  the  tragedy  of  miseducation  is 
being  enacted  again  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  Russia,  the  Komsomolsk  is 
serving  the  same  purpose  that  the  Jugend  served 
in  Germany.  One  can  see  the  totalitarian  pattern. 
It  is  not  an  accidental  one.  In  Czechoslovakia,  the 
Communist  minority  now  in  control  has  begun  to 
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concentrate  on  education  and  training.  It  has 
completed  the  initial  stage  of  taking  over  the  edu- 
cational system.  All  universities  have  been  purged 
of  teachers  who  refused  to  conform  to  Communist 
dogma.  In  the  secondary  schools,  an  estimated 
30  percent  of  the  teachers  lost  their  jobs  in  the 
first  21  months  of  the  new  regime.  Everywhere, 
students  were  questioned  to  determine  their  po- 
litical reliability.  It  is  known  that  at  least  10,000 
university  students  were  found  to  be  "unfit"  for 
higher  education.  Under  a  new  law,  the  text- 
books have  been  completely  revised,  and  true  to 
form,  the  Russian  language  made  compulsory  in 
the  schools. 

Where  are  these  measures  leading?  Given 
enough  time,  is  it  not  possible  that  the  majority 
of  people  in  the  Russian  orbit  can  be  so  indoctri- 
nated that  they  will  have  neither  desire  nor  under- 
standing of  freedom?  Can  mind  and  character 
be  machined  to  a  set  response?  The  experiment 
is  now  going  on  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 


The  Teacher's  Crucial  World 

We  have  each  of  us  a  responsibility  in  that 
experiment,  for  no  man,  in  the  words  of  John 
Donne,  is  an  island  entire  unto  himself.  There  is 
much  we  can  do  here  at  home  and  overseas.  I  am 
heartened  to  see  that  school  children  in  the  United 
States  are  learning  about  Unesco,  about  the  United 
Nations  and  have  their  exchange  programs  with 
the  children  of  other  lands.  That  is  one  way.  We 
can  help  even  more  directly.  Recently,  a  friend  of 
mine  had  this  experience  while  traveling  in  Europe. 
He  happened  to  mention  to  a  group  over  there  that 
our  sessions  of  the  Congress  begin  each  day  with 
a  prayer  by  a  Congressional  chaplain.  That  fact 
amazed  his  audience,  and  everywhere  he  went  he 
could  create  the  same  interest  by  repeating  it. 
The  United  States  has  been  pictured  in  many 
ai'eas  as  a  materialistic  nation  without  a  moral  or 
spiritual  unity.  We  here  at  home,  and  especially 
our  teachers,  have  the  job  of  bringing  to  the  surface 
our  deep-rooted  morality. 

The  task  before  the  American  educator  is  one 
which  demands  our  deepest  respect  and  our  fullest 
aid.  His  is  a  crucial  role  in  our  national  defense 
against  a  danger  that  is  greater  than  the  danger 
from  weapons  or  armies.  If  it  is  allowed  to 
spread,  or  to  go  unchecked,  no  amount  of  weapons 
or  armies  of  our  own  will  bring  us  the  world  we 
want. 

That  danger  is  the  willful  attempt  to  enslave  the 
human  mind,  to  make  it  immune  to  freedom.  By 
accepting  the  challenge  to  counteract  that  danger, 
and  by  working  to  eliminate  it,  our  teachers  can 
become  the  strongest  link  between  today  and  a  safe 
tomorrow. 


Soviet  Note  on  Trieste  Awaited 

Statement  by  Secretary  Acheson 
[Released  to  the  press  April  21] 

The  Department  has  not  yet  received  the  full 
text  of  the  Soviet  note  alleging  that  this  Govern- 
ment is  violating  the  terms  of  the  Italian  peace 
treaty  with  respect  to  Trieste. 

We  have  had  only  a  summary  of  the  Soviet  note 
and  are  awaiting  the  full  text  before  preparing 
our  reply.  From  what  we  have  received,  it  seems 
that  the  Soviet  note  is  a  repetition  of  a  number 
of  out-worn  arguments  with  the  addition  of  some 
new  and  wholly  false  allegations  of  violations  of 
the  Italian  peace  treaty.  Coming  at  this  time, 
such  repetition  can  only  be  taken  as  an  attempt, 
under  the  guise  of  concern  for  legality,  to  disrupt 
efforts  to  achieve  a  solution  of  the  question  among 
the  parties  most  directly  concerned. 

The  allegations  that  Allied  authorities  in  Trieste 
are  suppressing  guaranteed  human  rights  and  lib- 
erties and  that  they  are  establishing  a  military 
and  naval  base  are  nonsense,  as  is  apparent  from 
the  regular  reports  of  the  Anglo-American  admin- 
istration to  the  Security  Council  and  as  anyone 
who  has  been  to  Trieste  can  plainly  see  for  himself. 

British  and  United  States  troops  are  in  Trieste 
in  complete  conformity  with  the  obligations  of  the 
Italian  peace  treaty  that  the  Free  Territory  of 
Trieste  shall  continue  to  be  administered  by  the 
Allied  Military  Commands  within  their  respective 
zones,  pending  assumption  of  office  by  a  governor. 
It  is  on  the  record  that  we  made  every  effort  to 
reach  agreement  on  the  appointment  of  a  governor 
until  the  peace  treaty  provisions  establishing  the 
Free  Territory  were  proved  unworkable.  Since 
then,  as  the  Soviet  Government  well  knows,  we 
have  consistently  sought  a  constructive  settlement 
of  this  question  in  the  interests  of  peace  and 
stability. 


Department  Officers  Confer 
Witli  Britisli  and  Frencti  Officials 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  April  20 
that  Philip  C.  Jessup,  Ambassador-at-Large,  and 
George  W.  Perkins,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  European  Affairs,  accompanied  by  a  few  De- 
partmental officers,  will  depart  for  London  this 
week  to  undertake  preliminary  discussions,  at  the 
request  of  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson,  with 
British  and  French  oflicials.  They  will  prepare 
the  way  for  the  discussions  Secretary  Acheson  will 
have  in  May. 
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[April  22-28] 

Conventional  Armaments 

Meeting  for  the  first  time  since  August  1,  1949, 
the  Commission  for  Conventional  Armaments  on 
April  27  decided  to  ask  its  working  committee  to 
continue  with  its  progi'am  of  \york,  the  next  item 
being  development  of  adequate  safeguards  for  dis- 
armament. This  decision  resulted  from  a  United 
States  suggestion  to  refer  to  the  working  commit- 
tee Security  Council  and  General  Assembly  resolu- 
tions which,  in  effect,  asked  the  Commission  to  con- 
tinue its  study  of  the  regulation  and  reduction  of 
conventional  armaments  and  armed  forces  in 
accordance  with  its  plan  of  work.  The  working 
committee  is  to  report  to  the  Commission  by  July 
15. 

Following  the  pattern  in  other  United  Nations 
organs,  the  Soviet  representative  left  the  meeting 
after  liis  proposal  to  exclude  the  "Kuomintang 
Group's  Representative"  was  defeated. 

Sub-Commission  on  Economic  Development 

The  fourth  session  of  the  Sub-Commission  on 
Economic  Development  opened  April  17  at  Lake 
Success,  with  the  formulation  of  practical  recom- 
mendations for  financing  economic  development  of 
underdeveloped  countries  as  its  primary  task. 
The  Commission,  composed  of  seven  experts  act- 
ing in  their  personal  capacity,  will  submit  its 
recommendations  to  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  for  consideration  at  the  session  opening 
in  Geneva  on  July  3, 1950. 

The  experts  from  the  U.S.S.R.  and  from  Czech- 
oslovakia left  the  meeting  when  the  former's  pro- 
posal for  the  exclusion  of  the  "Kuomintang" 
expert  was  voted  out  of  order.  Following  the 
walk-out,  the  Commission  unanimously  reelected 
V.  K.  R.  V.  Rao  as  Chairman.  The  United  States 
expert  on  the  Commission  is  Beardsley  Ruml,  with 
August  Maffry  as  his  alternate. 

After  an  exchange  of  views  on  the  procedure  to 
be  followed  in  its  deliberations,  the  Sub-Commis- 
sion agreed  to  consider  five  aspects  of  the  problem 
before  it:  These  are  (1)  limits  of  domestic  financ- 
ing for  economic  development;  (2)  place  of  for- 
eign financing;  (3)  sources  of  foreign  financing; 


(4)  private  foreign  investment^  and  (5)  long- 
term,  low-cost  financing  for  projects  not  suitable 
for  private  capital  investment. 

Following  a  period  of  general  debate,  in  which 
representatives  of  certain  specialized  agencies  and 
nongovernmental  organizations  participated,  the 
Sub-Commission  convened  on  April  20  as  an  in- 
formal working  group  to  formulate  tentative 
recommendations.  It  plans  to  spend  a  week  in 
Washington  consulting  with  officials  of  the  Inter- 
national Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment, the  International  Monetary  Fund,  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank,  Congressional  and  Adminis- 
tration sponsors  of  the  "Anti-Depression  Bill," 
and  officials  concerned  with  the  Technical  Assist- 
ance Program. 

Social  Commission 

Concluding  its  prolonged  debate  on  long-range 
activities  for  children,  the  Social  Commission  on 
April  21  recommended  that  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  "take  all  necessary  steps  to  en- 
sure the  uninterrupted  continuation  and  develop- 
ment of  the  activities  of  the  International  Chil- 
dren's Fund."  The  resolution,  based  on  a  joint 
French- Yugoslav-Brazilian-Turkish-Indian  res- 
olution, provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  United 
Nations  Children's  Board,  composed  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Social  Commission  and  other  govern- 
ments designated  by  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council,  which  will  formulate  the  Fund's  poli- 
cies. It  will  be  assisted  bj'  a  Program  Connuittee 
of  seven  or  nine  members  of  the  Board.  The 
Board  will  be  responsible  for  close  collaboration 
by  the  Fund  with  the  specialized  agencies  and 
nongovernmental  organizations  concerned  with 
children.  Administrative  expenses  will  be  covered 
by  the  normal  United  Nations  budget,  while  the 
operational  activities  will  be  financed  by  volun- 
tary contributions. 

Previously,  the  Commission  had  rejected  a 
United  States  proposal  that  the  United  Nations 
undertake  n  continuing,  long-range  program  of 
technical  aid  to  governments  on  behalf  of  chil- 
dren rather  than  continue  the  International  Chil- 
dren's Emergency  Fund.     United  States  repre- 
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tentative,  Arthur  J.  Altmeyer,  in  explaiuinj;  his 
vote  ujiainst  tlie  resolution  adopted  said  that  the 
United  States  does  not  consider  that  the  ("onunis- 
sion's  reconunendations  present  a  suitabU'  instru- 
ment for  ac'ooniplishinfj;  an  effective  projjrain  for 
children  throughout  the  world.  The  resolution, 
he  said,  fails  to  outline  a  carefully  conceived  pro- 
gram, a  carefully  conceived  plan  of  administra- 
tion, or  an  effective  plan  of  financing. 

After  discussing  a  rei)ort  of  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral on  the  basic  features  of  legislative  and  other 
existing  measures  for  the  beneht  of  the  aged,  the 
C'onnnission  decided  on  April  124  to  request  the 
Secretary-General  "to  initiate  an  integrated  work 
program  of  research,  studies,  antl  action  for  pro- 
moting the  welfare  of  aged  pei-sons."  It  sug- 
gested postponement  of  any  decision  on  the  ad- 
visability of  a  declaration  on  old-age  rights  until 
the  necessary  preparatory  studies  and  reports  had 
been  completed. 

The  Commission  then  turned  to  a  discussion  of 
an  international  program  for  the  social  rehabili- 
tation of  the  physically  handicapped,  including 
the  blind.  Jane  Hoey,  alternate  United  States 
representative,  expressed  the  "genuine  interest 
of  the  United  States"  in  such  a  program.  She 
stressed,  however,  the  importance  of  carefully  de- 
fining "the  scope  of  the  rehabilitation  program  we 
undertake,"  and  pointed  out  that  United  Nations 
facilities  in  this  field  "now  include  advisory  social 
welfare  services,  experience  in  holding  seminars 
and  administering  fellowships,  and  the  furnishing 
of  supplies."'  The  United  States,  she  said,  further 
recommends  that  a  staff  of  experts  be  employed  to 
develop  "a  comprehensive  rehabilitation  program 
with  the  objective,  first,  of  preventing  disability, 
and  also  of  restoring  and  treating  those  who  have 
become  disabled,  and  of  providing  education,  vo- 
cation, and  social  guidance."  She  further  stated 
that  for  this  purpose  the  United  States  is  will- 
ing "to  agree  to  some  increase  in  funds."  A  joint 
United  States-Bolivian-Canadian  resolution,  ap- 
proved bj'  the  Commission  on  April  26,  mentions 
the  desirabilit}'  of  the  development  of  a  broad  co- 
ordinated program  in  this  field  by  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  sjiecialized  agencies,  and  the  Interna- 
tional Children's  Emergency  Fund.  It  requests 
the  Secretary-General  to  provide  various  specific 
services  "in  so  far  as  budget  permits." 

On  April  27,  the  Commission  adopted  a  United 
States-United  Kingdom  resolution  noting  a  report 
of  the  Secretary-General  on  the  establishment  of 
a  Far  Eastern  Bureau  to  combat  traffic  in  persons 
and  requested  him  to  consult  the  governments  in 
the  region  with  a  view  to  calling  a  conference  to 
examine  this  problem.  The  Secretary-General 
was  also  asked  to  make  available  to  Far  Eastern 
governments  requesting  such  service  an  expert  con- 
sultant in  this  field. 


Human  Rights  Commltdon 

The  Human  Rights  Commission,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Mrs.  Franklin  I).  lioosevelt,  on 
April  25  interrupted  its  article-by-article  consid- 
eration of  the  draft  International  Covenant  on 
Human  Rigiits  to  discuss  methods  of  implementa- 
tion of  the  Covenant.  Speaking  in  support  of  a 
joint  United  States-United  Kingdom  i)ropo.sal  to 
provide  in  the  Covenant  for  a  i)rocedure  under 
which  one  ratifying  state  could  bring  charges  of 
covenant  violation  against  another  ratifying  state, 
with  ad  hoc  connnittees  performing  fact-finding 
functions,  Mi-s.  Roosevelt  pointed  out  the  impor- 
tance of  achieving  substantive  progress  on  imple- 
mentation at  this  session.  She  cautioned,  how- 
ever, against  an  attempt  to  "over-reach  that  which 
we  can  reasonably  accomplish  initially  and  thereby 
endanger  the  progress  the  United  "Nations  has 
made  so  far  in  the  field  of  human  rights."  Mrs. 
Hanso  Mehta,  Indian  representative,  urged  that  a 
permanent  international  body  to  assure  implemen- 
tation be  created  in  a  separate  instrument,  while 
several  representatives  of  nongovernmental  or- 
ganizations advocated  the  establishment  of  a  mech- 
anism that  would  permit  individuals  or  groups,  as 
well  as  states,  to  make  complaints  concerning 
alleged  human  rights  violations.  Pending  re- 
sumption of  debate  on  this  topic  after  sufficient 
time  has  been  allowed  for  study  of  the  various 
proposals,  the  Connnission  again  turned  to  exam- 
ination of  the  individual  Covenant  articles. 

Some  of  the  main  articles  already  given  pro- 
visional approval  by  the  Commission  relate  to  the 
right  to  life,  slavery,  arbitrary  arrest,  right  to  fair 
trial,  liberty  of  movement,  freedom  of  beliefs, 
freedom  of  assembly,  freedom  of  association,  and 
freedom  of  information. 

After  extended  debate  on  article  5  (right  to 
life),  a  United  Kingdom  formula  for  a  detailed 
enumeration  of  exceptions  was  defeated  in  favor 
of  a  more  general  approach,  suported  by  the 
United  States.  Similarly,  the  United  Kingdom 
favored  enumeration  in  article  17  of  specific  limi- 
tations on  the  right  of  freedom  of  information. 
However,  as  advocated  by  the  United  States,  the 
text  as  provisionally  adopted  contains  only  gen- 
eral limitations. 

On  April  2G,  the  Connnission  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion recommending  through  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  that  the  fifth  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  prweed  with  the  elaboration  of  a  spe- 
cial freedom  of  information  convention.  The 
United  States  opposed  this  action  on  the  grounds 
that  the  Commission,  not  having  considered  this 
convention,  was  not  in  a  position  to  j>ass  nj^on  its 
merits,  (ireece  also  o]iposed  the  resolution,  pro- 
|)os(h1  jointly  by  Egypt,  France,  Lebanon,  and 
India,  while  Belgium  and  Australia  abstained  in 
the  vote. 
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New  Aspects  of  American  Foreign  Policy 


hy  John  Foster  Dulles  ^ 


Foreign  policy  is,  for  the  United  States,  some- 
thing very  different  from  what  it  used  to  be. 

That  is  demonstrable  by  statistics.  The  State 
Department  started  out  with  a  total  personnel  of 
six,  of  whom  one  was  on  part  time.  The  total 
foreign  service  pei'sonnel  was  17.  By  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century  the  State  Department  staff 
had  grown  to  about  750  and  the  foreign  service 
personnel  to  about  1,000.  Today  there  are  over 
6,000  people  in  the  State  Department  and  over 
15,000  persons  in  the  foreign  service.  Last  month, 
the  Department  handled  approximately  25,000 
telegrams  and  250,000  official  written  communi- 
cations. 

Growth  of  United  States  Power 

The  change  illustrated  by  these  figures  is  easily 
explained.  Until  the  turn  of  this  century,  the 
United  States  was  one  of  the  "small"  powei's. 
We  were  principally  concerned  with  preserving 
independence  at  home  and  gaining  trading  op- 
portunities abroad  as  against  the  ambitions  of  the 
"great"  military  powers  such  as  Spain,  Russia, 
France,  England,  and  Germany.  We  had  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  to  meet  the  menace  of  Russian 
encroachment  along  the  Pacific  Coast  and  the  pos- 
sible expansion  of  the  Holy  Alliance  to  this  hemi- 
sphere. Later,  we  developed  China  policies  de- 
signed to  provide  an  "open  door"  for  our  mer- 
chants and  traders  in  the  East.  In  the  main,  we 
asked  only  to  be  let  alone  and  to  be  free  from  en- 
tanglement in  great  power  politics. 

Tliat  is  still  what  we  should  like.  But  it  is  no 
longer  possible.  United  States  power  has  stead- 
ily grown;  that  of  others  has  declined  so  that 
today,  the  United  States  has  predominant  power 
in  much  of  the  world.  That  power  comes  at  a 
time  when  there  is  loose  in  the  world  a  gi-eat 

'  An  address  made  before  the  American  Society  of  Inter- 
national law  at  Washington,  D.  C,  on  Apr.  27,  1950,  and 
released  to  tiie  press  on  the  same  date.  Mr.  Dulles  is 
Consultant  to  Secretary  Acheson. 
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terror — the  black  plague  of  Soviet  communism. 
It  is  an  aggressive  force,  operating  ruthlessly  in 
accordance  with  a  carefully  prepared  and  su- 
perbly implemented  program  which,  in  a  single 
generation,  has  brought  a  small  Communist  group 
into  control  over  one-third  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion. That  offensive  is  still  in  full  swing.  The 
fate  of  the  800  million  peoples  now  captive  and 
of  the  hundreds  of  millions  more  who  are  men- 
aced depends  almost  wholly  upon  what  the  United 
States  does.  Also,  unless  we  do  something  effec- 
tive to  preserve  and  restore  liberty  for  others,  we 
shall  surely  lose  it  ourselves.  Those  who  would 
have  the  United  States  pursue  isolationist  poli- 
cies are,  whatever  they  say,  the  de  facto  accom- 
plices of  Soviet  communism  in  its  announced  pro- 
gram of  encircling  and  isolating  the  United  States 
so  that  it  can  be  strangled  into  submission.  We 
can  save  freedom  for  ourselves  only  as  we  engage 
in  the  greater  effort  of  saving  human  freedom 
everywhere. 

Change  in  Behavior  Since  World  War  II 

The  American  people  and  their  representatives 
in  Government  have  generally  accepted  their  pres- 
ent-world responsibilities.  The  contrast  between 
the  present  postwar  period  and  that  following  the 
First  World  War  is  little  short  of  amazing. 

Then,  the  American  people  were  soft,  undis- 
ciplined, and  unrealistic.  We  virtually  ceased  to 
maintain  a  military  establishment,  not  as  a  matter 
of  principle,  but  because  we  found  it  inconveni- 
ently expensive.  We  adopted  an  attitude  of  il- 
lusory aloofness.  We  failed  to  join  the  League  of 
Nations,  and  we  sought  to  enclose  our  economy  and 
be  an  oasis  of  prosperity  in  a  world  of  misery. 
Many  were  fascinated  by  the  peaceful  prospect 
that  could  be  painted  with  words,  such  as  those 
in  the  Kellogg-Briand  Pact,  and  thought  that 
great  results  could  be  accomplished  quickly,  with- 
out hard  work. 

The  American  people  have  behaved  differently 
since  World  War  II.     AVe  have  not  elapsed  into  a 
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state  of  supineness.  We  are  maintaining  a  power- 
ful military  establishment,  even  though  that  in- 
volves substantial  sacrifices.  We  have  achieved  a 
high  level  of  peacetime  productivity  and  have 
shown  a  willingness  to  share  it  with  others.  We 
have  greatly  lowered  tariff  barriers.  Since  hos- 
tilities ended,  we  have  made  available  to  other 
countries  about  30  billion  dollars  through  grants 
or  loans  and  have  thereby  provided  many  nations 
with  the  economic  margin  for  the  survival  of 
their  people.  We  took  the  lead  in  creating  the 
United  Nations  and  in  building  security  pacts  for 
the  Americas  and  the  North  Atlantic  countries. 
We  have,  in  all  three  of  these  efforts,  abated  some 
of  our  sovereignty  in  the  interest  of  collective 
order. 

That  is  a  record  of  which  we  can  be  proud.  It 
must,  however,  in  all  frankness,  be  recognized  that 
much  more  remains  to  be  done  if  our  policies  are 
to  be  adequate.  We  have  made  a  good  beginning. 
But  events  have  moved  so  rapidly  that  policies, 
which  seemed  adequate  when  they  were  launched, 
no  longer  serve  the  present  need. 

Emerging  of  New  National  Forces 

Our  first  great  postwar  policy  was  reliance  upon 
the  United  Nations.  That,  it  was  often  said,  was 
to  be  a  cornerstone  of  United  States  foreign  policy. 
Exaggerated  hopes  that  attended  the  launching 
of  the  United  Nations  have  not  been  realized.  The 
American  people  feel  disillusioned,  and  even 
within  the  United  Nations  itself  there  has  been  a 
creeping  sense  of  frustration. 

Those  who  know  the  United  Nations  best  have 
not  lost  the  faith  and  hope  that  they  had  at  San 
Francisco.  But  they  know  that  these  hopes  cannot 
be  realized  unless  the  United  Nations  is  invig- 
orated. The  fact  is  that  the  Charter  and  member- 
ship of  the  United  Nations  are  already  dated. 
They  are  dated  1945.  That  is  only  5  years  ago, 
but  it  is  5  years  during  which  much  has  happened. 
Many  new  national  forces  have  emerged.  An 
atomic  age  has  dawned.  Since  the  world  has  not 
stood  still,  so  the  United  Nations  should  not  stand 
still.  It  is  time  to  start  planning  a  General  Con- 
ference to  review  the  Charter. 

Regional  Security  of  the  Americas 

Our  second  great  postwar  policy  related  to  this 
American  hemisphere.  We  wanted  to  join  with 
other  American  states  to  replace  the  unilateral 
Monroe  Doctrine  with  an  association  of  equals,  co- 
operating in  the  great  task  of  maintaining  regional 
order  and  security.  The  Rio  pact  was  concluded 
on  September  2,  1947.  It  was  then  hailed  as  a 
great  development,  which  indeed  it  was.  But  of 
the  21  nations  which  have  signed  the  Rio  pact, 
five,  namely,  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  Guate- 
mala, and  Peru,  have  failed  to  ratify  their 
signature. 

Because  two-thirds  of  the  signatories  have  rati- 


fied the  treaty,  it  is  in  effect.  Indeed,  it  has  al- 
ready been  put  to  work  and  has  shown  that  it  is 
well-devised  to  promote  security  and  order  as  be- 
tween the  parties.  But  the  treaty  can  never  real- 
ize its  large  possibilities  if  important  American 
states  fail  to  become  parties. 

We  are  loathe  to  believe  that  there  are  nations 
of  this  hemisphere  which  are  uninterested  in  the 
Rio  pact  pledge  of  "one  for  all  and  all  for  one" 
and  which  do  not  want  ties  that  will  bind  all  the 
American  nations  into  a  vigorous,  fraternal  asso- 
ciation. But  if  that  really  be  the  fact,  it  is  better 
to  learn  it  now  rather  than  later  so  that  we  may, 
in  time,  devise  new  policies  which  will  take  ac- 
count of  the  realities  of  this  hemisphere. 

Policies  With  Western  Europe 

We  developed  a  series  of  vitally  important  pol- 
icies dealing  with  Western  Europe.  The  loan  to 
Britain,  made  in  1946,  was  shortly  followed  by  the 
European  Recovery  Plan,  by  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty,  and  by  the  Military  Assistance  Program. 
These  have  prevented  a  postwar  collapse  which 
would  have  brought  Soviet  communism  to  the 
shores  of  the  North  Atlantic.  Our  aid,  economic 
and  now  military,  has  been  like  an  oxygen  tent. 
It  has  preserved  the  life  of  the  free  institutions  of 
the  West.  That  is  a  great  thing,  for  while  there 
is  life,  there  is  hope.  But  that  hope  has  not  yet 
been  transfoi-med  into  a  clear-cut  program  for  re- 
storing permanent  health  and  vigor  to  peoples 
who  collectively  possess  enormous  human  and  ma- 
terial resources  but  who  are  prevented,  by  divi- 
sions and  separations,  from  translating  these  great 
potentialities  into  realities.  Neither  have  we 
found  the  way  to  provide  the  German  people  with 
security  and  opportunity  in  peaceful  association 
with  the  other  free  peoples  of  the  West. 

These  are  among  the  tasks  that  will  confront 
the  Foreign  Ministers  who  will  meet  next  month 
in  London. 

Postwar  Policies  With  Asia 

As  regards  Asia,  we  have  still  to  define  and  de- 
velop our  postwar  policies.  In  no  other  area 
have  events  been  so  disconcerting.  United  States 
policy  in  the  East  has  traditionally  rested  on  the 
foundation  of  friendly  relations  with  China. 
Throughout  the  Second  World  War,  the  United 
States  Government  took  it  for  granted  that  vic- 
tory would  mean  a  friendly  China  free  from  dom- 
ination by  any  alien,  unfriendly  despotism.  On 
that  assumption,  we  did  much  to  build  up  the  pres- 
tige of  China  and  to  insure  it  "great  power"  status 
in  the  United  Nations  and  the  Council  of  Foreign 
Ministers.  After  the  war,  the  policy  collapsed. 
]\fost  of  China  is  under  a  Communist  government 
which  today  spearheads  the  Soviet  Communist 
policy  of  inciting  peoples  of  Soviet  Asia  and  the 
Pacific  to  violent  revolution  against  their  existing 
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governments  on  the  theory  that  these  governments 
are  merely  the  ''hickies"  of  the  West. 

Nearly  ;")  years  have  gone  bj'  since  tlie  Japanese 
surrendered,  anil  there  is  increasin<'  need  for  a 
profrram  for  brinirinj;  peace  and  self-government 
to  the  Japanese  people. 

So.  a.s  we  look  over  United  States  policies, 
whether  in  relation  to  the  United  Nations  or  the 
Americas  or  Europe  or  Asia,  we  are  compelled  to 
recognize  that  jiaat  policies,  which  once  seemed 
adequate  and  even  bold  and  imaginative,  have  been 
overtaken  by  the  onrush  of  events. 

Unpartisan  Nature  of  Foreign  Affairs 

This,  I  can  testify,  is  realized  by  those  who  have 
primary  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  our  for- 
eign relations.  It  is  my  conviction  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  are.  in  this  respect,  served  by  loyal 
and  capable  Americans  who  are  unpartisan  in 
relation  to  foreign  affairs  and  who  will  increas- 
ingly demonsti-ate  their  right  to  public  confidence 
in  this  field. 

It  is  important,  indeed  vital,  that  this  should 
happen;  for  our  foreign  policies  will  not  be  ade- 
quate unless  they  derive  from  such  unity  here  at 
home  as  will  lead  foreign  peoples  and  governments 
to  feel  that  our  foreign  policies  have  dependable 
continuity. 

We  easily  forget  that  the  quality  of  continuity 
is  an  ingredient  essential  to  success.  A  majority 
of  the  still  free  nations  of  the  world  are  more  im- 
mediately exposed  than  we  are  to  the  danger  of 
Soviet  communism.  If  there  should  be  a  shooting 
war,  we  might  be  a  primary  target.  But  it  is  the 
general  opinion  that  a  shooting  war  is  neither 
imminent  nor  inevitable.  Wliat  is  in  progress  is 
an  aggression  implemented  by  fraudulent  propa- 
ganda, terrorism,  and  civil  violence  whereby 
Soviet  communism  tries  to  break  down  the  effec- 
tive functioning  of  non-Communist  governments 
so  that  local  Communist  bands  can  seize  the  gov- 
ernmental power  and  transform  the  nation  into 
a  Soviet  satellite. 

Pressures  of  Soviet  Communism 

The  leaders  of  Soviet  communism  frankly  recog- 
nize that  the  United  States  is  not  likely  to  be  con- 
quered by  these  means.  Therefore,  we  are  to  be 
closely  encircled  and  weakened  for  a  final  blow. 
That  encirclement  endangers,  in  the  first  instance, 
countries  which  are  geographically  close  to  Soviet^ 
communism  or  which  are  economically  distressed 
or  which  are  only  now  beginning  to  learn  the  way 
to  operate  a  representative  government.  So,  it  is 
that  in  Asia,  the  Near  East,  and  Europe  there  are 
many  governments,  and  himdreds  of  millions  of 
people,  who  live  under  an  imminent  menace. 
Their  governments  are  often  sorely  tempted  to  trj' 
to  make  the  best  terms  that  they  can  with  Soviet 
communism.  If  they  do  not  do  so,  it  is  only  be- 
cause thev  have  faith  that  the  United  States  wiU 


have  policies  which  are  both  strong  and  dependa- 
ble for  the  future. 

During  the  fall  of  1948,  General  Marshall  and 
I  were  together  in  Paris  at  the  meetiiigs  of  the 
United  Nations.  He,  as  Secretary  of  State,  was 
spokesman  for  President  Truman,  and  I  was  act- 
ing as  representative  of  the  Kepublican  candidate 
for  President,  Governor  Dewey.  The  Soviet 
Union  was  then  exerting  strong  pressures  all 
around  the  periphery  of  its  area  of  control.  The 
blockade  of  Berlin  was  one  instance.  I  was,  at 
that  time,  called  upon  by  the  representatives  of 
many  foreign  governments  which  felt  themselves 
particularly  exposed  to  the  Soviet  Communist 
menace.  They  sought  from  me  assurance  that,  if 
the  Kepublicans  came  into  executive  power,  they 
could  count  upon  a  continuity  of  the  United  States 
policies  upon  which  they  had  so  far  relied.  I  was 
in  a  position  to  give  them  those  assurances  on 
behalf  of  the  Republican  candidate  for  President. 
As  additional  assurance,  there  stood  in  the  Senate 
the  commanding  figure  of  Senator  Vandenberg 
who  had  himself  played  a  great  part  in  formu- 
lating the  policies  to  which  these  foreign  govern- 
ments looked  for  support. 

The  result  was  that  the  free  governments  stood 
firm.  There  were  no  panicky  surrenders  which, 
if  they  had  occurred,  would  have  rapidly  advanced 
the  close  encirclement  of  the  United  States. 

It  was  then  indelibly  impressed  upon  me  that, 
in  these  dangerous  times,  it  is  vitally  important 
for  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  United  States 
that  foreign  policies  should  reflect  national  unity 
so  that  the  foreign  governments  which  are  at  the 
moment  in  most  imminent  danger  will  feel  that 
these  policies  can  be  relied  upon  to  persist,  irre- 
spective of  election  results  in  the  United  States 
which  might  change  the  political  complexion  of 
the  Congress  or  of  the  Presidency. 

During  past  months,  an  unfortunate  combina- 
tion of  circumstances  has  produced  a  superficial 
disunity  here  which  raised  doubt  abroad  as  to 
whether  our  national  attitudes  are  dependable  and 
whether  we  can  develop  the  more  incisive  policies 
required  to  meet  the  mounting  offensive  of  Soviet 
communism.  Such  doubts  spell  danger  to  the 
United  States. 

That  danger  has  fortunately  been  sensed  by  the 
people  and  their  representatives.  The  American 
people  have  shown  that  they  do  not  want  to  be 
divisive  to  a  degree  that  will  increase  the  danger. 
The  President,  who  has  the  primary  responsibility 
for  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy,  has  acted  to  show 
his  concern  to  end  disunity  in  relation  to  foreign 
affairs ;  and  Republicans,  in  and  out  of  Congress, 
have  responded. 

Society  Witliout  Enforced  Conformity 

To  create  the  necessary  political  unity  will  re- 
quire some  self-restraint  in  exercising  political 
freedoms  and  in  indulging  in  political  controversy. 
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It  is,  however,  only  in  such  ways  that  freedom  is 
secured.    As  George  Washington  said : 

Individuals  entering  into  society,  must  give  up  a  share 
of  liberty  to  preserve  the  rest.  The  magnitude  of  the 
sacriiice  must  depend  as  well  on  situation  and  circum- 
stance, as  on  the  object  to  be  obtained. 

At  the  present  time,  the  "object  to  be  obtained" 
is  no  less  than  the  preservation  of  our  free  insti- 
tutions. The  "situation  and  circumstance"  are  as 
perilous  as  any  our  nation  has  faced.  Even  so, 
the  unity  now  sought  would  have  neither  the  pur- 
pose nor  result  of  making  our  society  one  of  con- 
formity. Neither  would  we  abandon  the  two-party 
sj'stem.  It  is  Soviet  communism  which  believes 
in  and  would  impose  a  society  of  conformity  and  a 
one-party  system.  The  unity  we  seek  is  only  what 
is  needed  to  preserve  a  society  of  diversity  and 
of  political  choice  as  against  that  grave  totali- 
tarian threat.  We  sacrifice  diversity  only  to  the 
degree  needed  to  preserve  diversity. 

The  kind  of  unity  we  seek  here  at  home  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  kind  of  unity  which  we  seek  as 
between  the  free  nations  of  the  world.  We  do 
not  want  the  society  of  nations  to  become  a  society 
of  conformity.  On  the  contrary,  we  want  a  world 
society  where  there  can  be  diversity. 

A  few  days  ago,  Pravda,  in  a  leading  article, 
attacked  Secretary  Acheson's  California  speeches 
and  accused  the  United  States  "of  a  policy  of  gross 
intervention  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  other  coun- 
tries, of  the  imposition  of  its  will  on  other  states — 
an  imposition  that  leaves  nothing  of  national  sov- 
ereignty and  economic  independence  in  the  Mar- 
shallized  countries." 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  The 
world  society  we  want,  just  as  the  domestic  so- 
ciety we  want,  is  a  society  where  there  is  no  en- 
forced conformity;  where  neither  the  United 
States  nor  any  other  nation  will  impose  on  others 
its  ideals  or  practices. 

It  is  because  the  Soviet  Communist  creed  does 
not  tolerate  diversity  that  normal  international 
relations  are  difficult.  It  seeks  by  civil  violence  to 
destroy  any  government  that  does  not  conform  to 
what  it  prescribes.  It  denies  even  to  communistic 
Yugoslavia  the  right  to  be  communistic  in  its  own 
distinctive  way. 

We,  for  our  part,  invite  unity,  but  the  unity  we 
invite  is  the  unity  needed  for  a  common  defense  of 
the  right  to  be  different.  Also,  we  recognize  that 
cooperation  may  find  expression  in  many  ways. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  bind  all  of  the  nations  to- 
gether in  military  pacts  or  political  unions  of  an 
identical  pattern.  The  form  of  cooperation  suit- 
able for  the  Americas  or  for  Western  Europe  is 
not  necessarily  applicable  to  Finland  or  Sweden 
or  India.  Every  free  nation  can  contribute,  some- 
times in  a  distinctive  way,  to  an  effective  compo- 
site strength  of  nations  determined  to  preserve 
a  world  of  society  of  liberty  and  tolerance. 

We  can  be  encouraged  that  we  are  finding  at 
home  and  abroad  this  basic  unity  and  that  we  are 


building  on  it.  That  is  good.  However,  let  us 
never  forget  that  organization  is  never  an  end 
in  itself,  it  is  a  means  for  action. 

The  need  today  is  for  action  that  dramatizes  the 
capacity  of  the  free  world  to  defend  itself  and  to 
enlarge  itself.  That  is  what  the  American  people 
expect,  and  that  is  what  they  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect. 


Efforts  To  IVIaintain 

a  Bipartisan  Foreign  Policy 

Statement  hy  the  President 

[Released  to  the  press  Jjy  the  ^yhitc  House  April  18'\ 

I  have  had  a  very  satisfactory  talk  with  Secre- 
tary Acheson  and  Senator  Bridges,  who  is  the 
ranking  Republican  of  the  Senate  in  Senator  Van- 
denberg's  absence.  We  discussed  a  number  of  the 
more  important  problems  facing  this  nation  in  the 
field  of  foreign  relations  and  also  some  of  the  prob 
lems  involved  in  finding  a  workable  means  for 
keeping  the  Republican  minority  informed  cur- 
rently. On  my  instructions,  Secretary  Acheson 
has  previously  consulted  with  Senator  Connally 
as  well  as  with  Senator  Vandenberg  and  other 
Democratic  and  Republican  Members  of  Congress. 
In  addition  to  the  discussions  I  have  had  with 
Senator  Bridges,  I  have  also  talked  personally 
with  Members  of  the  Senate  of  both  parties.  I 
expect  to  obtain  the  views  of  still  others  on  this 
subject. 

With  the  problems  facing  the  United  States  in 
the  field  of  foreign  relations,  it  is  most  important 
that  every  effort  be  made  to  maintain  a  true  bipar- 
tisan foreign  policy.  It  will  be  my  purpose  as  well 
as  that  of  Secretary  Acheson  not  only  to  keep  the 
Members  of  the  minority  currently  informed,  but 
to  solicit  their  views  and  take  them  into  serious 
account  in  both  the  formulation  and  implementa- 
tion of  our  foreign  policy. 


True  Bipartisan  Foreign  Policy 
Aided  by  Subcommittee  Plan 

Statement  hy  President  Truman 

[Released  to  the  press  ty  the  White  Souse  April  27] 

I  asked  Secretary  Acheson  and  Senator  Con- 
nally to  call  on  me  this  morning  for  the  purpose  of 
canvassing  in  general  the  efforts  that  we  are  all 
making  to  devise  ways  of  bringing  about  a  true  bi- 
partisan approach  to  the  consideration  of  our 
foreign  policies. 
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I  have  been  particularly  interested  in  Senator 
Connully's  plan  to  set  up  eight  subcommittees  of 
the  Foreifrn  delations  Committee,  which  subcom- 
mittee groups  will  correspond  with  the  organiza- 
tional structure  of  the  State  Department.  This 
new  procedure  is  a  decided  step  forward  in  the 
matter  of  keeping  the  Committee,  and,  through 
the  Committee,  the  Senate,  currently  informed  of 
State  Department  attitudes  toward  pending  for- 
eign policy  issues. 

This  new  approach  will  serve  not  only  to  pro- 
vide mechanics  for  free  interchange  of  informa- 
tion between  State  Dejiartnieiit  representatives 
and  tlie  Senate  Foreign  Kelations  Committee,  but 
it  will  have  the  added  advantage  of  quickening  an 
interest  on  the  pai-t  of  the  various  consultative  sub- 
committees in  the  particular  areas  of  the  world  or 
the  State  Department  functions  for  which  they  are 
given  specific  responsibility  in  this  new  committee 
organizational  arrangement. 

I  hope  that  tlie  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  see  fit  to  adopt 
a  somewhat  similar  pattern,  in  order  that  we  may 
bring  about  greater  understanding  and  confidence 
between  State  Department  representatives  and  the 
Members  of  the  Congress  who  represent  the  House 
and  the  Senate  in  the  various  fields  of  State  De- 
partment operations. 


Developing  Bipartisan  Foreign  Policy 

Statement  by  John  Foster  Dulles 
[Released  to  the  press  April  2^] 

From  now  on,  I  expect  to  give  most  of  my  time 
to  ni}-  new  duties  as  consultant  to  the  Secretary  of 
State.  It  is  too  early  to  know  exactly  what  I  shall 
be  doing  or  on  what  matters  the  Secretary  may 
particularly  want  my  advice.  As  was  said  in  the 
State  Department's  release  of  April  6,  1950,^  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  State  asked  me 
to  be  available  to  advise  the  Secretary  of  State  "on 
broad  problems  in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs  and 
on  specific  lines  of  action  which  this  Government 
should  follow." 

I  shall  contribute  as  best  I  can  to  the  common 
goal  of  foreign  policies  which,  so  far  as  lies  with- 
in our  power,  will  both  preserve  peace  and  also 
provide  a  world  in  which  free  institutions  can  have 
a  vigorous  growth.     If  the  United  States  has  such 
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foreign  policies,  then  I  know  that  they  will  com- 
manil  the  confidence  and  supi)ort  of  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  American  people  and 
of  their  representatives  in  Congress.  If  United 
States  foreign  i)olicies  do  not  measure  up  to  that 
standard,  then  they  do  not  deserve  that  support. 

I  do  not,  for  a  moment,  consider  that  my  pres- 
ence in  the  State  Department  as  Adviser  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  automatically  assures  policies 
that  will  deserve  Republican  support.  I  do  think 
that  former  Senator  Cooper  and  myself,  who  have 
served  as  Republicans  in  Congress,  will  find  ways 
to  bring  to  Republicans,  in  and  out  of  Congress,  a 
better  understanding  of  our  foreign  policies,  so 
that  they  can  better  judge  the  adequacy  of  those 
policies.  I  feel  confident  that  our  efforts,  in  this 
respect,  will  be  sympathetically  welcomed  by  Re- 
publicans who  have,  in  the  past,  given  ample  proof 
that  they  are  not  allergic  to  bipartisanship  in  for- 
eign policy. 

While,  as  I  say,  the  presence  of  Senator  Cooper 
and  myself  in  the  State  Department  should  not 
stifle  independent  scrutiny  and  constructive  com- 
ment by  Republicans,  I  do  believe  that  Republi- 
cans will  be  responsive,  as  the  Democratic  admin- 
istration has  been  responsive,  to  the  critical  need 
of  developing  foreign  policies  which  will  be  in- 
cisive and  adequate  and  which  will  command 
united  support. 

The  free  world  cannot  survive  unless  it  can 
present  a  united  front  to  the  aggressive  and  ex- 
panding challenge  of  the  Communist  world.  I 
realize  that  there  is  no  strength  in  unity  that  is 
artificial.  Unity  is  achieved  only  by  policies  and 
efforts  that,  in  fact,  bind  people  together.  If  we 
have  war,  no  one  doubts  that  we  would  have  unity 
both  at  home  and  with  our  allies.  I  am  confident 
that  if  we  can  achieve  that  unity  now,  we  will  not 
have  war.  As  I  said  in  my  book  War  or  Peace, 
"while  we  are  yet  at  peace,  let  us  mobilize  the  po- 
tentialities which  we  usually  reserve  for  war. 

I  am  here  in  Washington  because  the  President 
and  Secretary  of  State  have  offered  me  what  seems 
to  be  an  opportunity  to  practice  what  I  preached. 
That,  I  know,  is  the  spirit  also  of  Senator  Cooper. 
It  is  a  spirit  which  needs  to  pervade  this  nation 
fi-om  top  to  bottom  if  peace  and  fundamental  hu- 
man freedoms  are  to  survive. 

In  the  past,  the  American  people  have  always 
developed  a  unity  of  purpose  which  has  enabled 
them  to  repel  successfully  the  successive  challenges 
which  come  inevitably  to  every  nation.  I  am 
confident  that  we  are  again  developing  the  spirit 
which  will  enable  us,  in  fellowship  with  other  free 
peoples,  to  meet  the  challenge  of  our  time. 
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COMMERCIAL  POLICY 

Chapter  IV 

Section  A.    Tariffs,  Preferences, 
and  Internal  Taxation  and  Regulation 

This  section  (arts.  16-19)  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant parts  of  the  charter.  It  lays  down  basic 
rules  of  (a)  nondiscrimination  (i.e.  most-favored- 
nation  treatment)  with  regard  to  tariffs  and  cus- 
toms matters  generally,  (b)  negotiations  by  the 
members  directed  to  the  substantial  reduction  of 
tariffs  and  the  elimination  of  preferences,  and  (c) 
banning  the  use  of  internal  taxes  and  regulations 
as  a  substitute  for  tai'iff  protection. 

Most-Favored-Nation  Treatment 

One  of  the  key  principles  on  which  the  charter 
is  founded  is  tliat  nations  shall  conduct  their  com- 
mercial relations  with  each  other  on  the  general 
basis  of  nondiscrimination.  Accordingly,  article 
16  requires  tliat  each  member  of  the  Ito  shall  give 
equal  treatment  to  all  other  members  with  respect 
to  customs  duties  and  charges,  rules  and  for- 
malities in  connection  with  importation  and  ex- 
portation, and  internal  taxes  and  other  internal 
regulations.  The  article  thus  incorporates 
the  unconditional  most-favored-nation  principle 
(MFN)  which  since  1923  has  been  the  general 
policy  of  the  United  States  in  its  commercial 
treaties  and  agi-eements.  Although  certain  long- 
standing and  deeply  rooted  preferential  systems 
are  excepted  from  the  general  rule  of  nondiscrimi- 
nation pending  their  elimination  by  negotiation  as 
required  under  article  17,  the  article  provides  that 
these  existing  preferences  may  not  be  deepened 
and  no  new  preferences  may  be  created. 

Reduction  of  Tariffs 

and  Elimination  of  Preferences 

Article  17  sets  forth  a  second  rule  of  basic  im- 
portance, namely,  that  members  of  the  Ito  must 
enter  into  and  carry  out  negotiations  directed  to 
the  substantial  reduction  of  the  general  level  of 
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tariffs  and  the  elimination  of  existing  preferences. 
These  negotiations  are  to  be  carried  out  on  a  selec- 
tive, product-by-product  basis  and  conducted  in 
such  a  way  that  reductions  in  nonpref  erential  rates 
of  duty  will  limit,  reduce,  or  eliminate  the  dis- 
criminations in  favor  of  the  countries  entitled  to 
preferential  rates.  The  provisions  of  this  article 
were  followed  in  the  negotiations  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  concluded  at 
Geneva  in  October  191:7  and  under  which  23  coun- 
tries have  already  made  great  progress  in  carrying 
out  the  aims  of  this  article. 

National  Treatment  on  Internal  Taxation 

Article  18  lays  down  a  third  fundamental  rule, 
namely  that  members  of  the  Ito  must  not  resort  to 
internal  measures  which  would  nullify  tariff  con- 
cessions— in  other  words,  internal  taxes  and  other 
internal  regulations  should  not  be  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  tariff  protection.  The  article  provides 
generally  that  internal  taxes  and  other  internal 
regulations  applicable  to  imported  products  must 
not  be  more  burdensome  than  those  applicable  to 
directly  competitive  domestic  products.  An  im- 
portant provision  in  the  article  will  prevent  mem- 
bers from  adopting  in  the  future  internal  quanti- 
tative or  "mixing"  regulations  which  require  the 
use  or  consumption  of  a  specified  minimum  of 
domestic  products.  This  device,  while  employed 
onlj'  to  a  limited  extent  at  present,  is  an  extremely 
effective  method  of  restricting  trade  and  threatens 
to  become  widespread  unless  countries  agree  to 
refrain  from  adopting  further  measures  of  this 
kind  in  the  future.  Although  the  article  permits 
the  continuance  of  existing  ''mixing"  regulations, 
it  prevents  them  from  being  made  more  restrictive 
against  imports  and  subjects  them  to  negotiation 
for  their  relaxation  as  in  the  case  of  tariffs  under 
article  17. 

Special  Provisions 

Special  provisions  have  been  included  in  the 
charter  to  deal  with  internal  regulations  affecting 
motion  picture  films.  Article  19  which  covers 
this  subject  was  worked  out  on  the  assumption  that 
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the  economic  peculiarities  of  the  fihn  trade  make 
import  duties  geiu-niliy  an  unsuitable  or  inade- 
quate device  for  atl'ording  lejritimate  protection 
to  a  domestic  film  industry.  As  a  counterpart  of 
imjwrt  duties,  therefore,  this  article  establishes  for 
the  film  trade  alone  an  approved  protective  device 
in  the  form  of  screen  quotas  which  reserve  a  por- 
tion of  screen  time  for  domestic  films;  such  screen 
quotas  are  subject  to  nej^otiation  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  tariffs.  An  important  feature  of  article  19 
is  the  provision  (hat  screen  time  not  reserved  for 
domestic  films  may  not  be  allocated  among  foreign 
sources  of  supply  (with  a  minor  exception  in  case 
of  an  allocation  to  a  foreign  source  in  effect  on 
April  10,  1947).  In  a  word,  this  article  means 
that  a  member  may  adopt  screen  quotas  but  no 
other  type  of  internal  quantitative  regulation  or 
discriminatory  internal  tax  in  order  to  protect 
its  domestic  motion  picture  industry. 

Section  B.  Quantitative  Restrictions  and  Related 
Exchange  Matters 

Of  the  various  obstacles  to  international  trade, 
quantitative  restrictions,  commonly  referred  to  as 
quotas  or  "QR's,"  are  one  of  the  most  serious.  A 
quota  limits  the  quantity  of  a  commodity  which 
may  be  imported  or  exported,  as  the  case  may  be, 
to  a  specified  amount ;  the  importation  or  expor- 
tation of  quantities  in  excess  of  that  amount  is 
prohibited.  Quotas  thus  kill  competition  and 
prevent  price  and  other  market  forces  from  exer- 
cising an  equilibrating  effect,  since  no  matter 
what  price  changes  may  occur  between,  for  ex- 
ample, the  imported  and  the  domestic  commodity, 
the  importation  of  quantities  above  the  quota  ceil- 
ings is  forbidden.  Quotas,  in  addition,  tend  to 
put  the  government  into  business  witli  the  gov- 
ernment rather  than  private  business  determining 
the  commodities  and  amounts  which  may  be  ex- 
ported or  imported.  They  generally  involve 
elaborate  governmental  intervention  because  they 
usually  require  the  allocation  of  quotas  among 
domestic  exporters  and  importers.  Furthermore, 
the  determination  of  the  goods  and  quantities  to 
be  permitted  to  flow  in  international  trade  tends 
to  become  the  subject  of  bargaining  between  gov- 
ernments. In  addition,  quotas  invite  the  attempt 
by  interested  pressure  groups  to  influence  the  de- 
cision of  governments  as  to  the  goods  and  quanti- 
ties which  shall  be  permitted  to  be  imported  or 
exported. 

For  these  reasons,  section  B  seeks  to  limit  the 
use  of  quantitative  restrictions.  The  charter 
recognizes,  however,  that  there  are  certain  special 
situations  in  which  the  use  of  quotas  is  both  neces- 
sary and  justifiable,  and  section  B  thus  attempts 
to  define  and  circumscribe  some  of  the  particular 
circumstances  in  which  resort  to  quotas  is  per- 
missible. In  this  connection,  note  should  be  taken 
of  articles  13,  45,  and  99  which  also  specify  par- 
ticular conditions  under  which  quotas  may  be 
used. 


General  Elimination  of  "QR's" 

Article  20  of  the  charter  lays  down  the  basic 
rule  regarding  quotas,  namely  that  tiiey  are  pro- 
hibited. A  number  of  specific  exceptions  to  this 
general  rule  are  then  prescribed.  Of  these  ex- 
cejitions,  perhaps  the  most  important  is  that 
permitting  the  use  of  import  quotas  on  agricul- 
tural and  fisheries  products  where  they  are  neces- 
sary to  the  enforcement  of  domestic  marketing  or 
production  restriction  programs  or  for  the  re- 
moval of  temporary  surpluses.  Quantitative 
restrictions  on  exports  are  also  permitted  in  con- 
nection with  the  prevention  or  relief  of  critical 
shortages  of  foodstuffs  and  other  essential  items. 
QR's  on  both  exports  and  imports  are  permitted 
in  connection  with  the  application  of  standards 
or  regulations  for  the  classification,  grading,  or 
marketing  of  commodities  in  international  trade; 
and  in  connection  with  the  restriction  of  produc- 
tion of  animal  products  whose  output  is  directly 
dependent  on  imported  products.  In  connection 
with  import  restrictions  on  agricultural  and  fish- 
eries products,  the  article  provides  a  number  of 
rules  designed  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  mem- 
bers, including  rules  relating  to  the  import  of 
items  of  which  domestic  supplies  are  available 
only  seasonally,  requirements  for  advance  notice 
and  opportunity  for  prior  consultation  regarding 
such  import  restrictions,  requirements  for  public 
notice  of  the  quantity  or  value  permitted  to  be 
imported,  and  provision  for  preventing  use  of 
such  quotas  to  decrease  the  share  of  imports  in 
the  domestic  market. 


Safeguarding  Balance  of  Payments 

Article  21  permits  a  member  to  impose  import 
restrictions  to  safeguard  its  external  financial 
position  and  balance  of  payments,  that  is  to  fore- 
stall the  imminent  threat  of,  or  to  stop,  a  serious 
decline  in  its  monetary  reserves  or,  if  the  member 
has  very  low  reserves,  to  achieve  a  reasonable  rate 
of  increase  in  its  reserves.  Restrictions  ap- 
plied for  such  purposes  must  be  relaxed  as  the 
extei-nal  financial  position  of  the  country  con- 
cerned improves.  Provision  is  made  for  the  im- 
portation in  such  circumstances  of  minimum 
quantities  and  the  avoidance  of  unnecessary  dam- 
age to  the  commercial  or  economic  interests  of 
other  members.  Although  the  right  of  a  member 
to  maintain  its  domestic  policies  (even  if  they  are 
responsible  for  the  member's  financial  difficulties) 
and  to  give  priority  to  the  importation  of  more 
essential  commodities  is  recognized,  the  obligation 
of  the  member  to  pay  due  regard  for  the  need  of 
restoring  equilibrium  in  its  balance  of  payments 
and  assuring  an  economic  use  of  resources  is  also 
specified.  Consultation  is  provided  for  with  re- 
spect to  the  maintenance,  intensification,  or  insti- 
tution of  import  restrictions  for  balance-of-pay- 
ments  reasons.  A  procedure  is  established  for 
questioning  and  securing  the  removal  of  restric- 
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tions  which  may  be  applied  inconsistently  with  the 
relevant  provisions  of  this  and  other  articles. 
Provision  is  also  made  for  initiating  discussions 
to  consider  measures  for  the  removal  of  the  under- 
lying causes  of  any  general  disequilibrium  which 
may  be  restricting  international  trade. 

Nondiscriminatory  Administration 
of  "QR's"  and  Exceptions 

Article  22  provides  for  the  nondiscriminatory 
administration  of  such  quantitative  restrictions  as 
are  applied.  It  thus  prohibits  the  application  of 
quantitative  restrictions  against  one  member  un- 
less the}'  are  similarly  applied  against  all  other 
coimtries  whether  or  not  members.  Rules  are 
specified  with  a  view  to  assuring,  in  the  event  im- 
port restrictions  are  applied,  a  distribution  of 
trade  in  the  product  concerned  approaching  as 
closely  as  possible  the  shares  which  the  members 
would  be  likely  to  have  in  the  absence  of  restric- 
tions. These  rules  include  provision  for  fixing 
total  quotas  wherever  practicable  and  giving  notice 
of  their  amounts  and  for  allocating  quotas  among 
supplying  countries  either  by  agreement  or  on  the 
basis  of  shares  supplied  in  a  previous  representa- 
tive period,  due  account  being  taken  of  any  special 
factors  which  may  have  affected  or  may  be  affecting 
the  trade  in  the  product  concerned.  Provision  is 
also  made  for  furnishing  relevant  information 
concerning  the  administration  of  import  restric- 
tions involving  the  granting  of  import  licenses, 
giving  public  notice  of  the  quantity  or  value  which 
may  be  imported  during  a  specified  period  where 
quotas  are  fixed,  and  promptly  informing  supply- 
ing countries  of  the  quotas  which  may  have  been 
allocated  to  them.  Special  provision  is  made  for 
supplies  en  route  at  the  time  public  notice  of  the 
quota  may  have  been  given.  The  article  recog- 
nizes the  right  of  a  member  initially  to  select  the 
representative  period  and  appraise  the  special 
factors  involved  in  connection  with  the  establish- 
ment of  import  restrictions.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  the  article  specifies  an  obligation  on  such 
a  member  to  consult  promptly,  upon  the  request  of 
any  other  substantially  interested  member,  regard- 
ing these  matters  and  other  aspects  relating  to  the 
allocation  and  utilization  of  the  quotas  con- 
cerned. Provision  is  made  for  the  application  of 
the  provisions  of  the  article  to  tariff  quotas  and,  of 
the  principles  of  the  article  in  so  far  as  applicable, 
to  export  restrictions. 

Article  23  defines  a  number  of  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule  of  nondiscrimination  prescribed  in 
article  22  for  the  administration  of  such  QR's  as 
are  permitted.  The  article  thus  permits  the  appli- 
cation of  discriminatory  import  restrictions  for 
balance-of-payments  reasons  provided  the  rcstnc- 
tions  satisfy  the  criteria  specified  in  the  article. 
The  policies  followed  in  applying  such  restrictions 
must,  in  addition,  be  designed  to  promote  the 
maximum  development  of  multilateral  trade  possi- 
ble and  to  hasten  the  attainment  of  a  financial 


position  which  will  not  require  such  measures. 
Furthermore,  such  discriminatory  restrictions 
may,  with  relatively  minor  exception,  be  applied 
only  during  the  postwar  transition  period  of  the 
country  aj^plying  the  restrictions.  (The  period 
is  fixed  under  the  articles  of  agreement  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund.)  Provision  is  also 
made  for  review  of  the  discriminations  and  con- 
sultation with  a  view  to  limiting  or  terminating 
them  when  they  are  no  longer  justifiable.  In 
addition  to  the  restrictions  referred  to  above,  the 
article  also  permits  discriminatory  restrictions  in 
the  following  cases :  (a)  where  the  restrictions  are 
applied  to  a  small  part  of  a  member's  foreign  trade 
and  the  benefits  derived  by  the  member  or  mem- 
bers concerned  substantially  outweigh  any  injury 
which  other  members  may  incur;  (b)  where  the 
restrictions  are  applied  by  countries  having  a  com- 
mon quota  in  the  International  Monetary  Fund; 
(c)  where  they  are  to  assist  another  country  whose 
economy  has  been  disrupted  by  war;  (d)  where 
they  are  used  by  a  country  in  balance-of-payments 
difficulties  to  direct  its  exports  so  as  to  increase  its 
earnings  of  currencies  which  it  can  use  without 
discriminating;  (e)  where  they  are  equivalent  to 
restrictions  authorized  under  the  "scarce  cur- 
rency" provisions  of  the  Fund  agreement ;  and  (f ) 
where  they  are  applied  under  certain  very  limited 
preferential  arrangements  existing  in  the  United 
Kingdom  pending  negotiations  to  eliminate  them 
or  to  replace  them  by  tariff  preferences. 

Relation  to  Fund 

Article  24  defines  the  relationship  of  the  Ito 
with  the  Fund  to  insure  a  coordinated  policy  be- 
tween the  two  organizations  in  matters  of  mutual 
interest.  The  article  thus  enjoins  the  Ito  to  co- 
operate with  the  Fund  in  order  to  achieve  a 
coordinated  policy  with  respect  to  exchange  ques- 
tions falling  in  the  purview  of  the  Fund  and  trade 
questions  falling  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ito. 
The  Organization  is  required  to  consult  with  the 
Fund  in  cases  involving  monetary  reserves,  bal- 
ance of  payments,  or  foreign  exchange  arrange- 
ments. In  such  consultation,  the  Organization  is 
required  to  accept  the  findings  and  determinations 
of  the  Fund  with  respect  to  the  financial  aspects 
of  tlie  problems  under  consideration.  Further- 
more, members  of  the  Ito  are  prohibited  from 
frustrating,  by  exchange  action,  the  intent  of  the 
provisions  of  this  section  of  the  charter  dealing 
with  quantitative  restrictions  and  related  ex- 
change matters;  similarly,  they  are  prohibited 
from  frustrating,  by  trade  action,  the  intent  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Fund  agreement.  As  an 
additional  measure  for  insuring  coordinated 
policy  between  the  Ito  and  the  Fund,  those  mem- 
bers of  the  Ito  whicli  are  not  members  of  the  Fund 
must,  with  relatively  minor  exception,  either  be- 
come Fund  members  or  conclude  a  special  ex- 
change agreement  which  will  provide  that  the 
objectives  of  the  charter  will  not  be  frustrated  by 
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exchange  action  by  the  members  concerned.  The 
article  specifically  recojinizes  the  ri<;ht  of  a  mem- 
ber to  use  exi'liaufie  controls  or  restrictions  per- 
mitted by  the  Fund  ajzreeniont  or  by  a  special 
exchanjre  agreement,  antl  to  employ  trade  controls 
or  restrictions  for  the  purpose  of  implementing 
such  exchange  measures. 

Section  C.    Subsidies 

Section  C  sets  forth  rules  and  conditions  under 
which  members  may  use  either  direct  or  indirect 
subsidies  which  operate  to  inci'ease  their  exports 
or  decrease  their  imports  of  any  commodity,  in- 
cluding not  only  direct  payments  to  encourage  ex- 
ports or  production  but  also  any  form  of  pro- 
ducer's income  or  price  support. 

Subsidies  in  General 

A  member  maintaining  or  granting  subsidies 
affecting  the  volume  of  its  exports  or  imports  is 
required  to  notify  the  Organization  in  writing  con- 
cerning the  kin'd,  amount,  and  probable  conse- 
quences of  each  subsidy  and  also  to  state  the 
reasons  for  granting  it. 

A  member  granting  such  a  subsidy  is  further 
required  to  discuss  with  the  Organization  or  with 
another  member  that  considers  its  interests 
seriously  prejudiced  the  possibility  of  modifying 
the  subsidy  in  question. 

Export  Subsidies 

Additional  rules  and  conditions  are  provided 
for  the  use  of  export  subsidies,  and  different  treat- 
ment is  accorded  to  the  export  subsidization  of 
primary  as  contrasted  with  nonprimary  com- 
modities. A  primary  commodity  is  considered 
any  agricultural,  forest,  or  fishiiig  product,  or  any 
mineral  in  its  natural  form  or  in  such  processed 
form  as  is  usually  required  for  marketing  in  sub- 
stantial volume  for  international  trade  (chap. 
VI,  art.  56,  (1) ).  All  commodities  not  conform- 
ing to  this  definition  are  nonprimary.  Any  sub- 
sidy or  system  which  results  in  the  sale  of  any 
product  for  export  at  a  price  lower  than  a  com- 
parable price  charged  to  buyers  in  the  domestic 
market  is  subject  to  the  rules  governing  export 
subsidies. 

All  members  are  forbidden  to  subsidize  the  ex- 
port of  any  commodity,  but  this  restriction  is 
relaxed  under  certain  conditions  and  with  certain 
limitations  in  the  case  of  primary  commodities 
and  in  effect  applies  mainly  to  nonprimary 
commodities. 

Members  are  required  to  comply  with  the  ban 
on  export  subsidies  at  the  earliest  practical  date 
but  not  later  than  2  years  from  the  date  the  charter 
enters  into  force.  Should  a  member  consider  that 
its  interest  require  the  continuation  of  a  subsidy 
beyond  that  date,  it  may  give  notice  in  writing 


to  the  Organization,  present  its  case,  aiul  request 
a  specific  extension  of  the  period.  The  Organiza- 
tion will  determine  whetlier  or  not  the  period 
should  be  extended  and,  if  permitted,  on  what 
terms. 

In  comparing  the  export  price  with  the  domestic 
price  of  the  commodity,  due  allowance  is  permitted 
for  connnercial  differences  affecting  price  com- 
parability. The  exemption  of  products  exported 
from  duties  or  taxes  levied  on  like  products  for 
domestic  use  is  not  forbidden.  Payments  to  pro- 
ducers out  of  the  proceeds  of  duties  or  taxes  are 
considered  a  form  of  domestic  production  subsidy 
rather  than  an  export  subsidy. 

Any  member  may  subsidize  exports  of  any  com- 
modity to  the  extent  necessary  to  offset  a  subsidy 
granted  by  a  nonmember.  However,  if  such 
action  injures  other  members  an  effort  must  be 
made  to  reach  a  satisfactory  adjustment  through 
consultation. 

Rules  and  Conditions  for 

Export  Subsidization  of  Primary  Commodities 

Provisional  exemption  from  the  ban  on  export 
subsidies  is  provided  so  that  a  member  may  grant 
an  export  subsidy  on  a  primary  commodity  with- 
out the  prior  approval  of  the  Organization  if  that 
member  considers  its  interests  require  such  action. 
The  members  concerned  with  a  problem  in  interna- 
tional trade  in  a  primary  commodity  are  expected 
to  consider  whether  or  not  an  intergovernmental 
agreement  would  be  an  appropriate  solution.  The 
procedures  required  for  the  negotiation  of  an  in- 
tergovernmental agreement  in  respect  to  a  primary 
commodity  (set  forth  in  chap.  VI)  may  be  ini- 
tiated either  by  a  member  which  considers  its  in- 
terests seriously  prejudiced  by  compliance  with 
the  ban  on  export  subsidies  or  by  a  member  which 
considers  its  interests  seriously  prejudiced  by  a 
subsidy  granted  by  another  member.  If  such  pro- 
cedures are  initiated,  a  member  granting  an  export 
subsidy  on  the  primary  commodity  involved  must 
cooperate  at  all  times  in  efforts  to  negotiate  an 
intergovernmental  agreement.  Furthermore,  a 
member  may  not  change  its  subsidization  program 
during  a  conference  called  by  the  Organization  for 
the  purpose  of  negotiating  an  intergovernmental 
commodity  agreement. 

If  an  effort  to  negotiate  an  intergovernmental 
commodity  agreement,  under  the  procedures  set 
forth  in  chapter  VI,  is  initiated  but  does  not  suc- 
ceed within  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  or  if  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  negotiation  of  a  com- 
modity agreement  would  effect  the  desired  result, 
a  member  may  continue  to  subsidize  the  export  of 
a  primary  commodity  without  prior  approval  of 
the  Organization  in  case  it  considers  that  its  in- 
terests would  be  seriously  prejudiced  without 
such  action. 

Although,  under  certain  circumstances,  exemp- 
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tion  is  permitted  with  respect  to  export  subsidiza- 
tion of  primary  commodities,  a  member  granting 
any  such  subsidy  may  not  thereby  acquire  more 
than  an  equitable  share  of  world  trade  in  the  com- 
modity concerned.  Furtliermore,  a  member 
granting  an  export  subsidy  on  a  primary  com- 
modity is  required  to  consult  promptly  with  any 
other  member  which  considers  its  interests  prej- 
udiced by  such  subsidization.  If,  after  a  reason- 
able jjeriod  for  consultation,  no  understanding  is 
reached  the  Organization  is  then  required  to  de- 
termine the  equitable  shai-e  of  the  world  market  of 
the  member  granting  the  subsidy  and  that  member 
is  required  to  conform  to  such  determination;  that 
is,  to  modify  its  subsidy  if  necessary. 

In  determining  an  equitable  share  of  world 
trade  for  a  member  granting  an  export  subsidy, 
the  Organization  is  instructed  to  take  into  account 
any  factor  affecting  world  trade  in  the  commodity, 
past  and  present,  and  particularly  (a)  the  mem- 
ber's share  during  a  previous  representative 
period;  (b)  whether  or  not  the  member's  share  is 
so  small  as  to  make  the  subsidy  of  minor  signifi- 
cance; (c)  the  relative  importance  of  the  export 
trade  in  the  commodity  in  the  economies  of  all  the 
members  concerned;  (d)  the  existence  of  price 
stabilization  systems  which  permit  exemption 
from  the  ban  on  export  subsidies ;  and  (e)  whether 
or  not  the  subsidy  makes  expansion  of  production 
unduly  difficult  in  areas  able  to  furnish  large 
quantities  of  the  commodity  to  the  world  market 
in  the  most  effective  and  economical  manner. 

A  further  provision  is  made  for  exemption  from 
the  ban  on  export  subsidization.  An  export  sub- 
sidy is  not  forbidden  if  it  is  a  part  of  a  member's 
program  for  stabilizing  the  domestic  price  of  a 
primary  commodity,  providing  the  Organization 
determines  (1)  that  the  program  operates  in  such 
manner  that  the  export  price  may  at  times  be 
above,  although  at  other  times  below,  the  domestic 
price  and  (2)  that  the  subsidy  does  not  seriously 
prejudice  the  interests  of  other  members. 

Section  D.    State  Trading  and  Related  Matters 

In  recent  years,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  there 
has  been  an  increase  in  the  conduct  of  trade  by 
state-owned  or  state-controlled  organizations  or 
by  private  organizations  which  have  been  granted 
special  privileges  by  a  government  and  which, 
therefore,  act  in  effect  as  government  agencies. 
Although  it  is  clear  that  the  conduct  of  trade  by 
a  government  is  in  general  contrary  to  American 
trade  practices,  it  must  be  recognized  that  any 
country  may  if  it  chooses  so  conduct  its  trade,  or 
a  portion  thereof.  The  purpose  of  including  in 
the  Ito  charter  a  section  on  state  trading  is  to 
assure  that  when  government  operations  in  foreign 
trade  are  undertaken,  they  shall  not  function  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  render  ineffective  the  com- 
mitments on  commercial  policy  made  elsewhere  in 
the  charter.  It  is  possible,  for  example,  for  a  state- 
trading  organization  to  nullify  the  benefits  of 


tariff  reductions  simply  by  failing  to  buy  at  all ; 
state  conduct  of  trade  can  also  avoid  the  formal 
use  of  quantitative  restrictions  but  can  bring 
about  the  same  results,  again  by  failure  to  buy 
or  sell ;  and  discriminatory  trade  practices  can  be 
put  into  effect  by  a  state  organization  with  rela- 
tive ease,  because  it  may  decide  to  favor  certain 
sources  of  supply  or  markets  for  other  than  com- 
mercial reasons. 

Nondiscrimination  and  Expansion  of  Trade 

It  was,  therefore,  considered  essential  to  include 
in  the  charter  a  pledge  by  all  members  that  in 
their  conduct  of  state  trading  they  would  be 
governed  by  the  commercial  considerations  appli- 
cable to  private  concerns.  Members  are  also  re- 
quired by  article  29  to  afford  potential  buyers  and 
sellers  in  other  countries  a  reasonable  opportunity 
to  compete  for  the  business  of  a  state-trading 
enterprise.  Thus  article  29  is  in  effect  a  supple- 
ment to  article  16,  dealing  with  nondiscriminatory 
treatment,  and  it  covers  the  application  of  the 
principles  of  articles  16  in  the  field  of  state  trading. 
In  like  fashion,  article  31  is  closely  related  to 
article  17,  which  deals  with  the  reduction  of  tariffs 
and  the  elimination  of  preferences.  Thus  by  the 
terms  of  article  31,  members  are  required  to  nego- 
tiate concerning  the  degree  of  protection  afforded 
to  domestic  producei-s  of  a  monopolized  product, 
in  the  same  manner,  where  appropriate,  as  is  pre- 
scribed by  article  17  for  tariff  negotiations. 
Wliere  this  method  is  not  appropriate,  other  types 
of  arrangements  with  the  same  effect  may  be  nego- 
tiated. Furthermore,  where  the  country  main- 
taining the  monopoly  has  granted  a  reduction  or 
a  binding  in  the  tariff  rate  on  the  product  con- 
cerned, article  31  prevents  it  from  applying  any 
higher  margin  of  protection  through  resale,  mark- 
up, or  otherwise.  In  the  case  of  an  export  monop- 
oly, the  member  maintaining  it  is  also  required 
to  negotiate  for  the  reduction  of  such  barriers  to 
exports  as  might  operate  to  benefit  domestic  users 
of  the  monopolized  product,  in  comparison  to 
potential  foreign  users.  _^ 

There  is  also  a  requirement  in  article  31  which 
parallels  the  other  provisions  of  the  charter  deal- 
ing with  quantitative  restrictions.  Thus  a  mern- 
ber  is  obligated  to  purchase  and  offer  for  domestic 
sale  enough  of  a  monopolized  product  to  satisfy 
fully  domestic  demand  for  the  import,  with  allow- 
ance being  made  for  rationing.  It  should  be  clear 
from  the  above  that,  although  the  form  of  nego- 
tiation provided  for  in  article  31  is  new  and  un- 
te.sted,  a  tariff  concession  granted  by  a  country 
maintaining  a  monopoly  may  not  be  nullified  by 
protection  afforded  through  the  operation  of  the 
monopoly. 

The  purpose  of  this  section  is,  therefore,  to 
place  state  trading  in  the  same  framework  as  gov- 
ernment regulation  of  private  trade,  so  that  the 
same  principles  govern  in  both  cases.  Essentially 
there  are  two  principles  involved :  nondiscrimina- 
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tion  and  the  expansion  of  trade  through  the  re- 
duction or  limitation  of  barriers.  These  are 
covered  by  two  of  the  articles  in  the  section,  as 
noted  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  The  other  two 
articles  deal  with  special  topics  of  a  related  nature. 
Article  30,  for  example,  covers  marketing  organi- 
zations such  as  are  maintained  by  a  number  of 
countries,  partially  for  regulatory  purposes  and 
partially  lor  buying  and  selling.  Here  it  is 
stated  that  such  organizations  are  subject  to  the 
rules  of  article  29  only  when  they  are  engaged  in 
purchases  and  sales  and  that  otherwise  they  are 
subject  to  the  other  provisions  of  the  charter. 

Liquidation  of  Certain  Stocks 

The  fourth  article  in  section  D  was  included 
because  some  governments  are  engaged  in  acquir- 
ing stock  piles  of  goods  for  noncommercial  pur- 
poses, and  there  was  concern  over  the  possibility 
that  such  a  government  might  decide  to  release 
such  stocks  in  a  manner  which  would  upset  world 
markets  in  the  products  involved,  bringing  injury 
to  producers  and  consumers.  Article  32  conse- 
quently requires  that  membere  intending  to  liqui- 
date stocks  acquired  for  noncommercial  purposes 
give  public  notice,  and,  if  requested,  consult  with 
interested  members  and  the  Organization. 

The  inclusion  of  the  state-trading  articles  in  the 
charter  should  be  of  substantial  benefit  to  private 
enterprise  countries,  because  this  is  the  first  time 
state-trading  countries  have  considered  accepting 
commitments  involving  any  restraint  on  state- 
trading  activities. 

Section  E.  General  Commercial  Provisions 

This  section  covers  the  field  of  customs  admin- 
istration and  related  matters,  sometimes  referred 
to  as  "invisible  tariffs,"  or  simply  the  red  tape 
which  an  importer  must  go  through  in  importing 
goods.  These  articles  (arts.  33  to  39)  are  some- 
times called  the  "technical"  articles. 


Freedom  of  Transit  and  Antidumping 

Article  33  spells  out  the  principle  of  freedom  of 
transit  for  goods  and  their  means  of  transport  via 
routes  convenient  for  international  traffic.  Traffic 
in  transit  is  not  to  be  subject  to  special  transit 
duties  or  unnecessary  delays  or  restrictions.  All 
regulations  dealing  with  transit  are  to  be  reason- 
able. Nondiscriminatory  treatment  of  transit 
trade  as  between  member  countries  is  also  required. 

Article  34,  although  condemning  injurious  price 
dumping,  sets  out  rules  designed  to  prevent  the 
misuse  of  antidumping  and  countervailing  meas- 
ures to  hamper  normal  competition  in  interna- 
tional trade.  The  article  limits  the  use  of  anti- 
dumping and  countervailing  duties  in  scope  and 
amount  to  the  purpose  of  otisetting  price  dumping 
and  subsidies  and  provides  that  such  special  duties 
may  not  be  imposed  unless  the  effect  of  the  dump- 


ing or  subsidization  would  cause  or  threaten  mate- 
rial injury  to  an  industry  in  a  member  country. 

Valuation  for  Customs  Purposes 

The  provisions  of  article  35,  which  are  designed 
to  assure  that  fair  valuation  systems  will  be  used 
in  assessing  ad  valorem  duties,  are  of  great  impor- 
tance to  traders.  They  set  forth  the  principle  that 
the  values  to  ha  used  should  be  based  on  the  actual 
value  of  the  kind  of  goods  imported  and  not  on 
arbitrary  or  fictitious  values  nor  on  the  values  of 
domestic  goods.  Provision  is  made  for  the  co- 
operation of  member  countries  through  the  Ito 
looking  toward  the  eventual  standardization,  so 
far  as  practicable,  of  definitions  of  value  and  valu- 
ation methods  and  procedures.  The  article  estab- 
lishes fair  rules  for  the  conversion  of  currencies  in 
assessing  ad  valorem  duties  and  provides  that 
whatever  valuation  method  is  used  oy  a  country, 
the  methods  and  bases  for  determining  value  for 
customs  purposes  should  be  stable  and  should  be 
given  sufficient  publicity  to  enable  traders  to  esti- 
mate with  reasonable  certainty  what  the  value  will 
be. 

Formalities,  Marks  of  Origin 

Article  36  aims  at  the  simplification  of  all  kinds 
of  customs  formalities  and  documentation  require- 
ments— the  red  tape  involved  in  clearing  goods 
through  the  customs,  which  is  not  only  irksome 
and  annoying  but  which  may  seriously  burden 
trade.  The  article  also  establishes  the  principle 
that  fees  and  charges  (other  than  tariff  duties  and 
internal  taxes)  should  not  be  used  to  afford  in- 
direct protection  to  domestic  goods  or  for  fiscal 
purposes  but  should  be  limited  in  amount  to  the 
cost  of  services  rendered.  It  prohibits  the  imposi- 
tion of  substantial  penalties  for  minor  breaches  of 
customs  regulations,  such  as  clerical  errors  in  docu- 
mentation and  contains  provisions  looking  toward 
the  elimination  of  unnecessary  customs  require- 
ments. 

Article  37  looks  toward  the  elimination  of  un- 
necessary marking  requirements  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  marking  laws  and  regulations  in  a 
liberal  and  nondiscriminatory  manner. 

Publication  and  Administration 
Information  and  Terminology 

Article  38  provides  for  the  prompt  publication 
of  all  laws  and  regulations  affecting  foreign  trade 
in  such  manner  as  to  enable  govermnents  and 
traders  to  become  acquainted  with  them;  for  the 
administration  of  such  laws  regulations  in  a  uni- 
form, impartial,  and  reasonable  manner;  for  the 
establishment  of  judicial  or  other  independent  tri- 
bunals or  procedures  for  the  prompt  review  and 
correction  of  administrative  action  relating  to  cus- 
toms matters;  and  for  the  setting  up  of  suitable 
facilities  to  enable  traders  to  consult  with  the  ap- 
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propriate  authorities  regarding  any  of  such- laws 
and  regulations. 

Provision  is  made  in  article  39  for  the  Ito  to 
collect  and  publish  international  trade  statistics 
and  to  cooperate  with  other  international  organ- 
izations in  improving  the  methods  of  collecting, 
analyzing,  and  publishing  economic  statistics. 
The  Ito  is  authorized  to  recommend  the  general 
acceptance  of  standards,  nomenclatures,  terms, 
and  forms  used  in  international  trade. 

In  the  formulation  of  these  "technical"  articles, 
the  experience  of  the  past  was  heavily  drawn  upon. 
Many  of  the  detailed  provisions  are  based  upon 
earlier  multilateral  and  bilateral  agi-eements  and 
domestic  legislation  such  as  the  Barcelona  conven- 
tion of  1921  on  freedom  of  transit,  the  United 
States  Anti-dumping  Act  of  1921,  the  Geneva  con- 
vention of  1923  for  the  simplification  of  customs 
formalities,  various  studies  prepared  under  the 
auspices  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  the  trade 
agreements  concluded  by  the  United  States  with 
many  foreign  countries. 

These  "technical"  articles  are  not,  of  course, 
satisfactory  to  all  countries  in  all  their  details. 
But,  taken  as  a  whole,  they  are  of  great  advantage 
to  countries  generally  and,  particidarly,  to  every 
businessman  who  may  find  it  necessary  to  enter 
what  has  appropriately  been  called  "the  maze  of 
customs  procedure."  Perhaps  the  most  significant 
aspect  of  these  provisions  is  the  guidance  they  will 
provide  for  an  unprecedented  cooperative  effort 
through  the  new  Organization  to  free  and  simplify 
the  day-to-day  operations  of  world  trade. 

Section  F.    Special  Provisions 
Emergency  Action 

Article  40  authorizes  emergency  action  for  the 
protection  of  domestic  producers.  It  permits  a 
member  of  the  Ito  to  suspend  obligations  under 
the  commercial  policy  chapter  with  respect  to 
particular  products  (e.g.  to  apply  quotas)  or  with- 
draw or  modify  particular  tariff  concessions  if,  in 
view  of  unforeseen  developments,  the  obligations 
or  concessions  result  in  increased  imports  of  the 
product  so  substantial  as  to  cause  or  threaten 
serious  injury  to  doiuestic  producers  of  directly 
competitive  products.  There  must  be  consulta- 
tion with  the  other  affected  member  country  with 
a  view  to  reaching  agi-eement.  However,  if  agree- 
ment is  not  readied,  action  may  nevertheless  be 
taken,  in  which  case  the  other  affected  countries 
may  then  withdraw  equivalent  concessions.  In 
cases  of  special  urgency,  action  may  be  taken  pro- 
visionally without  prior  consultation. 

The  inclusion  of  this  article  represents  world- 
wide recognition  of  a  special  provision  developed 
by  the  United  States  as  a  result  of  experience  un- 
der the  reciprocal  trade  agreements  program. 
(The  inclusion  of  such  a  provision  in  Uiiited 
States  trade  agreements  is  now  required  under 
Executive  order.)     This  article  will   make  the 


charter  more  acceptable  to  countries  in  general 
and  more  practicable  and  workable.  Without  it 
the  Ito  might  run  into  difficulties  because  of  in- 
adequacy to  deal  with  unforeseen  developments 
which  may  arise  in  the  future  and  which  threaten 
serious  injury  to  particular  industries. 

Consultation 

Article  41  establishes  the  formal  basis  for  full, 
frank,  and  sympathetic  consultation  on  all  matters 
affecting  the  operation  of  the  commercial  policy 
chapter  with  respect  to  wliich  one  member  country 
may  make  representations  to  another. 

Territorial  Application 

Article  42  deals  with  the  territorial  application 
of  the  chapter  on  commercial  policy.  It  provides 
in  effect  that,  if  there  are  two  or  more  separate 
customs  territories  under  a  single  member  and  the 
charter  has  been  accepted  on  behalf  of  such  terri- 
tories, the  relevant  provisions  of  the  commercial 
policy  chapter  of  the  charter  (MFN  treatment 
regarding  tariffs;  negotiations  regarding  tariffs 
and  preferences;  national  treatment  on  internal 
taxes;  quota  provisions,  etc.)  shall  apply  to  each 
customs  territory  separately  in  its  relations  with 
other  members.  The  article  also  defines  the  term 
"customs  territory"  to  mean  any  territory  which 
has  its  own  separate  tariffs  or  other  regulations  of 
commerce  (such  as  quotas)  for  a  substantial  part 
of  its  trade  with  other  territories.  Thus,  Puerto 
Rico  is  part  of  the  customs  territory  of  the  United 
States  becavise  the  regular  United  States  tariff' 
applies  to  foreign  imports  into  Puerto  Rico;  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Virgin  Islands,  which  main- 
tains its  own  tariff's  for  foreign  imports,  is  a  cus- 
toms territory  separate  from  the  United  States, 
although  under  United  States  jurisdiction. 

Article  43  provides  that  the  commercial  policy 
chapter  shall  not  be  construed  to  prevent  (a) 
advantages  accorded  to  adjacent  countries  to  fa- 
cilitate frontier  traffic  or  (b)  advantages  accorded 
to  trade  with  the  Free  Territory  of  Trieste  by 
adjacent  countries  (Italy  and  Yugoslavia),  if  not 
in  conflict  with  Second  World  War  peace  treaties. 
This  article  in  effect  provides  an  exception  from 
most-favored-nation  treatment  for  frontier  traffic, 
an  exception  which  is  customarily  included  in 
cormnercial  treaties  and  trade  agreements. 

Customs  Unions  and  Free-Trade  Areas 

Article  44  permits  members  of  the  Ito,  as  an 
exception  to  the  general  rules  on  nondiscrimina- 
tion, to  form  a  customs  union  or  a  free-trade  area 
or  to  enter  into  an  interim  agreement  for  the  for- 
mation of  a  customs  union  or  free-trade  area, 
subject  to  certain  carefully  defined  safeguards. 
Briefly  stated,  a  customs  union  (a)  eliminates  the 
tariff's  and  other  barriers  on  substantially  all  the 
trade  between  the  parties  to  the  union  and  (b) 
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establishes  a  common  schedule  of  tarilFs  iiiul  re<xu- 
lations  for  substantially  all  the  trade  between  the 
union  and  outsiders.  A  free-trade  area  meets  the 
first  of  these  requirements  but  not  tlie  set'ond,  i.e. 
it  eliminates  trade  barriers  between  the  parties  but 
each  party  to  the  area  retains  its  own  tarili'  for 
outsiders. 


General  Exceptions 

Article  45  lists  a  number  of  exceptions  to  the 
rules  of  chapter  IV.  The  exceptions  are  of  two 
types,  pernuinent  and  temporary.  The  permanent 
exceptions,  which  for  the  most  part  are  of  the 
type  usually  found  in  conunercial  treaties  and 
agi-eemezits,  cover  such  matters  as  measures  relat- 


inji;  to  public  morals,  sanitary  measures,  customs 
refjulations,  and  tlic  like.  The  temi)orary  excep- 
tions are  desij^ned  to  deal  with  essentially  short- 
run  problems  which  have  arisen  as  a  result  of  the 
Second  World  War,  such  as  the  distribution  of 
products  in  short  supply;  measures  taken  under 
the  temporary  exceptions  must  be  removed  when 
the  conditions  occasioning  them  have  ceased  and 
in  any  case  not  later  than  a  date  to  bo  specified  by 
the  Ito.  Measures  taken  under  these  exceptions, 
whether  permanent  or  temporary,  must  not  be  ap- 
plied in  such  a  manner  as  to  constitute  an  arbitrary 
or  unjustifiable  discrimination  between  members 
of  the  Ito  in  the  same  circumstances  nor  as  a  dis- 
guised restriction  on  international  trade. 


Proposed  U.N.  Conference  on  Agreement  for  Control  of  Trade  in  Tin 


ly  C.  W.  Nichols 


The  International  Tin  Study  Group  at  its  fifth 
meeting:  ^  adopted  a  resolution  requesting  the  Sec- 
retary-General of  the  United  Nations,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Habana  charter 
for  an  International  Trade  Organization,  to  con- 
vene at  an  early  date  a  conference  to  which  all 
members  of  the  United  Xations  would  be  invited 
to  discuss  an  agreement  through  which  intergov- 
ernmental control  would  be  exercised  over  inter- 
national trade  in  tin. 

Background 

The  Habana  charter  recognizes  that  interna- 
tional trade  in  some  primary  commodities  may  be 
affected  by  special  difficulties  which  could  have 
serious  adverse  effects  on  the  interests  of  producers 
and  consumers.  The  provisions  of  the  char- 
ter contemplate  that  special  treatment  of  the  trade 
in  such  commodities  through  intergovernmental 
agreement  may  be  necessary  at  times.  Chapter 
Vl  of  the  charter  describes  the  exceptional  circum- 
stances under  which  the  use  of  commodity  con- 
trol agreements  may  be  justified.    This  chapter 

'  The  lifth  meeting  was  held  at  Paris,  Mar.  20-29,  1950, 
and  was  attended  by  representatives  of  all  l.T  members  of 
the  Study  Group,  namely,  Australia,  Beljrium,  Bolivia, 
British  Colonial  and  Dependent  Territories,  Canada, 
China,  Czechoslovakia,  France,  Indonesia,  India,  Italy, 
Netherlands,  Thailand,  United  Kinfidom,  and  the  United 
States.  Observers  were  present  from  the  United  Nations 
(Interim  Coordinating  Committee  for  International  Com- 
modity Arrangements),  the  Organization  for  European 
Economic  Cooperation,  and  the  Tin  Researcli  Institute. 


also  includes  numerous  provisions  regarding  the 
procedure  which  shoidd  be  observed  in  the  ctevel- 
opment  and  consideration  of  control  agreements 
and  the  principles  which  should  be  given  effect  in 
the  nature  and  operation  of  such  agreements. 

The  Study  Group  at  its  fourth  meeting,  which 
was  held  in  London  during  June  1949,  established 
a  Working  Party  to  prepare  and  submit  to  mem- 
ber governments  for  study  prior  to  the  fifth 
meeting : 

(1)  A  statement  on  the  position  and  prospects 
of  the  tin  industry  including  all  relevant  factors 
which  would  be  necessary  to  enable  a  Connnodity 
Conference  to  decide  whether  to  make  a  finding 
under  article  02  of  the  Habana  charter  that  a  com- 
modity control  agreement  for  tin  may  be  entered 
into,  and 

(2)  A  draft  of  an  agreement  containing  such 
provisions  as  seem  necessary  to  meet  the  situation 
and  as  are  likely,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Work- 
ing Party,  to  commend  themselves  to  the  countries 
which  have  a  substantial  interest  in  the  i^roduction 
or  consumption  of  tin. 

The  Working  Party  met  at  the  Hague  in  the  fall 
of  1949  and  prepared  a  statement  concerning  the 
industry  and  a  draft  agreement.^  The  agenda  for 
the  fifth  meeting  of  the  Study  Group  included 
consideration  of  the  report  from  the  Working 

■  For  an  article  on  the  problems  in  achieving  a  stable 
tin  industry  by  Mr.  Nichols,  see  Bctlletin  of  Jan.  9,  19150, 
p.  47. 
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Party  as  well  as  consideration  of  any  recommenda- 
tions by  member  governments  arising  therefrom. 

Principal  Viewpoints 

The  representatives  of  the  major  tin-exporting 
countries  and  the  representatives  of  other  coun- 
tries, which  are  politically  affiliated  with  the  prin- 
cipal tin-producizig  areas,  emphasized  throughout 
the  fifth  meeting  that  world  production  of  tin  is 
substantially  in  excess  of  commercial  consump- 
tion; that  commercial  stocks  of  tin  are  already 
unusually  large;  and  that  the  future  continuity 
and  duration  of  noncommercial  demand  for  tin, 
for  example,  the  stock-piling  purchases  of  the 
United  States,  are  subject  to  considerable  uncer- 
tainty. 

Those  delegations  urged  the  importance  of  steps 
to  be  taken  promptly  toward  establishment  of  an 
intergovernmental  arrangement  through  which 
trade  in  tin  could  be  controlled.  They  desired  a 
means  which  would  enable  the  interested  govern- 
ments to  deal  promptly  and  effectively  with  any 
severe  problem  of  readjustment  that  might  occur 
in  the  tin-producing  countries,  depending  upon 
the  future  course  of  supply  and  demand. 

The  United  States  delegation  considered  that  a 
need  for  operative  regulation  over  production  or 
trade  of  tin  could  not  reasonably  be  foreseen  with- 
in the  near  future.  Although  world  production 
of  tin  increased  in  1949,  there  was  an  actual  de- 
mand for  all  of  the  new  supply,  and  the  delega- 
tion believed  that  this  adequacy  of  total  demand 
in  relation  to  production  would  probably  continue 
at  least  for  some  considerable  period.  At  least 
so  long  as  an  effective  demand  continues  for  the 
whole  of  uncontrolled  output,  the  delegation  con- 
sidered that  there  would  be  no  need  or  justifica- 
tion for  restrictions.  The  delegation  was,  how- 
ever, prepared  to  cooperate  in  planning  in  advance 
for  a  transitional  program  of  control  desigiied  to 
meet  future  difficulties  of  a  possible  substantial  ad- 
justment of  production,  if  other  members  of  the 
Study  Group  thought  such  work  necessary  or  de- 
sirable at  this  time. 

The  United  States  delegation  thought  that  time 
was  available  for  the  Study  Group  to  complete 
preparatory  work  which  would  give  reasonable 
assurance  that  a  negotiating  conference  could  be 
productive  and  also  felt  that  it  was  essential  for 
this  to  be  done  before  requesting  the  United  Na- 
tions to  arrange  such  a  conference.  This  prepar- 
atory work  was  deemed  to  include  particularly : 

1.  The  completion  of  a  statement  of  the  case  in 
favor  of  a  tin  control  agreement  which  would  de- 
lineate the  prospective  problem  in  the  industry 
and  the  opportunities  for  solution  through  a  con- 
trol agreement  more  clearly  than  the  statement 
prepared  by  the  Working  Party,  and 

2.  The  preparation  of  a  draft  agreement  which 
would  be  more  complete  and  more  carefully  de- 
signed, particularly  in  respect  to  safeguards  for 


importing  countries,  than  the  draft  received  from 
the  Working  Party,  and 

3.  The  ascertaining  that  a  revised  form  of  draft 
agreement  would  be  acceptable,  as  a  basis  for  ne- 
gotiations, to  a  representative  group  of  countries 
principally  interested  in  the  trade  of  tin. 

Action  Taken  * 

The  Study  Group  devoted  its  fifth  meeting  pri- 
marily to  the  revision  of  the  draft  agreement  de- 
veloped by  the  Working  Party.  Numerous  pro- 
visions were  changed  substantially.  The  revisions 
of  greatest  significance  were  those  made  in  the 
articles  concerning  the  control  of  exports  and  the 
buffer  stock.  During  the  discussion  of  several  key 
provisions  in  the  draft,  important  differences  of 
opinion  were  disclosed  as  between  the  represen- 
tatives of  producing  areas  and  consuming  areas. 
These  differences  were  especially  significant  with 
respect  to  voting  under  the  agreement  and  with 
respect  to  effective  provisions  for  readjusting  tin 
production  along  more  economic  and  efficient 
lines. 

It  was  understood  that  in  preparing  a  draft 
tin  agreement,  the  representatives  present  were 
acting  in  a  technical  capacity,  without  committing 
the  governments  which  they  represented.  How- 
ever, a  number  of  key  provisions  in  the  draft  were 
placed  in  brackets,  rather  than  clear  text,  to  em- 
phasize that  those  provisions  were  specifically 
recognized  by  the  Study  Group  to  be  the  subject 
of  imjiortant  disagreement.  The  Study  Group 
was  unable  to  resolve  these  differences  concerning 
the  form  of  an  agreement  which  might  commend 
itself  to  governments  as  a  basis  for  definitive  nego- 
tiations. 

The  Study  Group  did  not  undertake  any  review 
of  the  statement  on  the  position  and  prospects 
of  the  tin  industry  which  had  been  prepared  by 
the  Working  Party.  The  Group  did,  however, 
receive  from  the  Bolivian  delegation  a  statement 
concerning  the  tin  position  in  Bolivia,  which  over- 
came a  specific  deficiency  previously  existing  in 
the  territorial  section  of  the  Working  Party  state- 
ment. 

After  devoting  such  attention  to  the  draft  agree- 
ment as  was  possible  the  Study  Group  then 
adopted,  by  majority  concurrence,  the  resolution 
requesting  a  conference  under  the  auspices  of  the 
United  Nations.  The  majority  of  the  group  mem- 
bers concluded  that  the  draft  of  a  control  agree- 
ment, which  had  been  developed  during  this 
meeting,  should  be  supplied  as  a  basis  for  discus- 
sion at  such  a  conference  and  that  it  should  be 
published  by  the  Secretariat  of  the  Study  Group 
in  the  near  future. 

The  resolution  was  supported  by  nine  mem- 
bers— Australia,  Belgium,  Bolivia,  British  Co- 
lonial and  Dependent  Territories,  Canada,  India, 
the  Netherlands,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  In- 
donesia. One  member,  the  United  States  of 
America,  opposed  the  resolution.     No  position  for 
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or  ajxainst  the  resolution  was  taken  by  China, 
Thaihmd,  or  France.  The  representatives  of 
Italy  and  Czeclioslovakia  were  not  present  at  the 
tinai  session  and  took  no  part  in  the  consideration 
of  tlie  resohition. 

Position  of  U.S.  Delegation 

In  oi)p()sin>i:  the  resohition  concerning  a  confer- 
ence, tlie  United  States  delegation  made  clear  that 
it  was  not  opposing  a  tin  control  agreement  in 
principle  and  was  not  opposed  to  a  negotiating 
conference  when  a  favoraole  basis  for  such  a  con- 
ference had  been  developed.  The  delegation  be- 
lieved that  a  conference  should  only  be  requested 
after  adequate  preparatory  work  had  been  com- 
pleted and  when  suostantial  agreement  regarding 
the  basic  form  of  a  control  program  had  been 
achieved  as  between  the  major  import  and  export 
interests. 

The  United  States  delegation  maintained  the 
view  that  the  Study  (Iroup,  before  requesting  a 
conference,  should  complete  an  explanatory  state- 
ment showing  clearly  why  a  control  agreement 
would  be  needed.  The  delegation  thought  that 
such  a  statement  should  analyze  in  detail  the  diffi- 
culties which  are  likely  to  arise  in  the  tin  industry 
and  should  show  how  an  agreement  could  alle- 
viate or  correct  those  difficulties.  The  delegation 
considered  that  the  documentation  of  the  case 
should  be  sufficient  to  insure  those  members  of  the 
United  Nations  who  are  not  also  members  of  the 
International  Tin  Study  Group  that  they  would 
not  be  placed  at  undue  disadvantage  in  a  ne- 
gotiating conference  convened  by  the  United  Na- 
tions. In  view  of  the  United  States  delega- 
tion, such  documentation  existing  at  the  end  of 
the  fifth  meeting  of  the  Study  Group  did  not  fully 
satisfy  there  requirements.  The  delegation  also 
felt  that  the  scheduling  of  a  conference  was  not 
urgent  enough  to  warrant  formal  action  in  advance 
of  the  completion  of  adequate  documentation. 

The  delegation  of  the  United  States  believed  that 
the  revised  draft  of  a  control  agreement  needed 
further  review  from  the  standpoint  of  over-all 
conformity  with  the  requirements  of  the  Habana 
charter  and  from  other  standpoints.  Numerous 
revisions  which  the  fifth  meeting  had  made  in 
various  articles  of  the  Hague  draft  were  of  major 
importance,  but  the  United  States  considered  that 
the  brief  session  of  the  fifth  meeting  was  not  ade- 
quate opportunitj'  for  necessary  consideration  and 
consultation  concerning  the  policy  implications  of 
these  changes. 

The  brackets  surrounding  key  provisions  of  the 
draft  showed  that  the  representatives  of  the  prin- 
cipal producing  interests  and  the  representatives 
of  major  consuming  interests  were  not  agreed 
with  respect  to  all  of  the  basic  aspects  of  a  control 
program  which  might  be  generally  acceptable.  Al- 
though recognizing  the  fact  that  further  considera- 
tion might  reduce  this  divergence  to  proportions 


which  would  be  manageable  at  a  conference,  the 
United  States  delegation  considered  it  undesirable 
for  an  early  conference  to  be  scheduled  before 
this  had  been  achieved. 

In  the  period  before  action  has  been  taken  on 
the  resolution  fi-om  the  study  group,  it  appears 
that  there  will  be  opportunities  for  further  con- 
sideration of  the  problems  remaining  after  the 
fifth  meeting.  Such  consideration  by  the  inter- 
ested governments  might  assist  the  United  Na- 
tions in  connection  with  questions  of  arrangements 
for  a  conference. 


Austrian  Treaty  Negotiations 
To  Resume  at  London 


[Released  to  the  press  April  24] 

The  Deputies  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Min- 
isters will  meet  at  London  on  April  26  to  renew 
the  negotiations  on  the  Au.strian  treaty. 

The  Department  of  State  is  now  engaged  in 
reviewing  the  negotiations  to  date  in  the  hopes  that 
measures  might  be  taken  to  expedite  the  conclusion 
of  the  Austrian  treaty.  The  recent  postponements 
in  the  negotiations  have  been  made  necessary  by 
the  insistence  of  the  Soviet  Union  that  it  requires 
furthei'  time  to  study  its  claims  against  Austria 
for  relief  supplies  and  services  furnished  in  the 
early  days  of  the  occupation. 

No  reply  has  been  made  by  the  Soviet  authorities 
to  Austrian  proposals  for  settlement  made  in  De- 
cember 1949,  and  no  information  is  available  to 
indicate  that  a  settlement  can  be  expected  in  the 
near  future.  In  spite  of  these  difficulties,  the  con- 
clusion of  the  treaty  reestablishing  Austrian  inde- 
pendence remains  the  basis  of  United  States  policy 
in  Austria. 

This  Govei-nment  is  also  giving  sympathetic 
consideration  to  recent  Austrian  proposals  con- 
cerning the  alleviation  of  the  burdens  of  4-power 
occupation  pending  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty. 
Constant  efforts  have  been  made  by  the  United 
States  Government  since  the  beginning  of  the 
occupation  to  ease  this  burden.  This  Government 
has  paid  its  own  occupation  costs  in  United  States 
dollars  since  July  1,  1947,  and,  more  recently, 
repealed  the  basic  law  defining  offenses  against 
United  States  troops  in  Austria,  except  as  to  a 
few  offenses  which  threaten  United  States  security, 
thus  increasing  the  jurisdiction  of  Austrian  courts 
and  the  authority  of  Austrian  law.  The  United 
States  Government  is  prepared  to  take  such 
further  steps  as  may  be  feasible  to  permit  the 
Austrian  Government  to  control  its  own  affairs. 

Consultations  will  be  held  in  the  near  future  to 
ascertain  what  additional  measures  can  be  taken 
to  achieve  progress  in  the  fulfillment  of  the  objec- 
tive of  creating  Austria  as  an  independent  and 
sovereign  state. 
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Rumania's  Charges  Against  USIE  Activities  Called  Baseless 


[Released  to  the  press  April  26] 


SUMMARY  OF  RUMANIA'S  ACTIONS 
AGAINST  USIE  AT  BUCHAREST 

On  ]\Iarch  2,  1950,  the  Rumanian  Government 
informally  communicated  through  the  American 
Minister  to  Rumania  a  peremptory  demand  that 
the  USIE  office  at  Bucharest  cease  its  activities 
forthwith.  The  Deputy  Foreign  Minister  re- 
fused to  give  any  explanation  to  this  demand 
except  to  state  that  the  Rumanian  Government  did 
not  regard  the  USIE  activities  as  a  noi-mal  diplo- 
matic function. 

Pending  negotiations  in  this  regard,  public 
activities  of  the  American  Legation's  Information 
Office  were  suspended.  On  behalf  of  the  United 
States  Government,  the  American  Minister  trans- 
mitted a  note,  dated  March  6,  1950,  to  the  Ruma- 
nian Government  requesting  an  explicit  statement 
of  the  intent  and  scope  of  the  Rumanian  Govern- 
ment's demand.'  Despite  subsequent  written  and 
oral  inquiries  by  the  American  Minister  and 
despite  assurances  by  the  Rumanian  Foreign  Min- 
ister that  a  reply  would  be  forthcoming,  the 
Rumanian  Government  did  not  respond  before 
April  14.  The  contentions  of  this  response  were 
answered  as  a  whole  in  the  United  States  note  of 
April  20,  the  text  of  which  is  being  released  today. 

The  position  adopted  by  the  Rumanian  Govern- 
ment, the  publicity  which  it  is  being  given  in  the 
Soviet-satellite  sphere  and  the  use  to  which  it  is 
currently  being  put  in  Rumania,  characterize  it 
as  essentially  a  propaganda  device.  It  is  based  on 
numerous  contradictions  and  distortions  of  fact. 
These  cannot  successfully  camouflage  the  relent- 
less efforts  of  the  Rumanian  Government  to  pre- 
vent the  people  under  its  domination  having  access 
to  information  and  ideas  which  might  expose  the 
totalitarian  indoctrination  to  which  they  ai'e  being 
subjected.  However,  the  Rumanian  Govern- 
ment's accusations  are  noteworthy  as  exemplify- 
ing a  now-familiar  Conmumist  pattern  and  some 
of  them  are  extraordinary. 

The  Rumanian  Government  charges  in  general 
that  the  USIE  activities  in  Rumania  have  been 


'  CuiXETiN  of  Mar.  20,  1950,  p.  443. 
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devoted  to  espionage,  subversion  of  dissident  ele- 
ments of  the  Rumanian  population,  propagation 
of  retrograde  social  attitucles,  misrepresentation 
of  America,  and  incitement  to  war.  Such  accusa- 
tions might  well  be  applicable  to  Communist  aims 
and  practices  as  regards  the  United  States  and 
Western  democracies.  Applied  to  the  USIE,  they 
are  absurd. 

Actually,  the  press,  library,  film,  musical,  and 
other  activities  of  the  USIE  Office  at  Bucharest 
have  been  entirely  of  an  informational  or  cul- 
tural nature.  These  services  have  been  afforded 
to  all  elements  of  the  Rumanian  population,  in- 
cluding Government  officials. 

The  WhrJess  Bidletbi  issued  by  the  USIE  office 
has  at  all  times  reported  news  of  international 
interest  in  objective  fashion.  Naturally,  this  news 
has  contained  quotations  of  statements  by  United 
States  Government  officials  and  outstanding  per- 
sonalities in  American  public  life  critical  of  Com- 
munist attitudes  and  actions  which  obstruct  world 
peace.  The  Rumanian  Government  ignores  the 
fact  that  these  statements  were  basically  concerned 
with  American  efforts  on  behalf  of  international 
cooperation  and  peace. 

Aside  from  these  items,  an  examination  of  the 
February  issues  of  the  Bulletin  (to  which  the 
Rumanian  accusation  has  particular  reference) 
reveals  no  pretext  for  complaint.  Moreover,  the 
insincerity  and  bad  taste  of  the  Rumanian  Govern- 
ment's objection  is  highlighted  by  the  dailv  vilifi- 
cation of  the  United  States  by  Rumanian  Govern- 
ment officials  and  the  government-controlled  press 
of  Riunania.  An  interesting  commentary  in  this 
regard  is  provided  by  the  recent  display  from  the 
premises  of  the  Rumanian  Foreign  Office  of  a  ban- 
ner inscribed  with  an  anti-American  slogan.  It 
is  strange  that  the  Rumanian  (iovernmcnt  cites  a 
TTnited  Xations  General  Assembly  resolution 
against  war  propaganda  in  connection  with  its 
aspersions  on  the  USIE  activities  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  IJumanian  Government  has  repeat- 
edly flouted  the  (ieneral  Assembly  and  other  bodies 
affiliated  with  the  United  Nations. 

Contrary  to  the  charge  that  the  USIE  has  mis- 
interiueted  the  American  peojile  and  prevented 
the  Rumanian  people  from  knowing  I'epresenta- 
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tivp  woi-ks  of  Ainerioan  literature,  the  United 
States  iiii'orinatioii  servii'es  at  lUicluuest  have 
striven  to  I'elleet  aeeurately,  from  a  hroad  persjjee- 
tive.  the  life  and  attitudes  of  the  Anierii'an  people 
and  to  make  available  seientitic,  literary,  and  other 
cultural  works  of  a  representative  character  which, 
if  available  in  Rumania,  would  correct  the  distoi'- 
tion  of  America  to  which  Rumanians  are  con- 
stantly subjected.  It  is  the  Rumanian  Govern- 
ment which,  by  its  comprehensively  i-estrictive 
controls  over  press,  publication,  and  all  other  chan- 
nels of  communication,  prevents  the  Rumanian 
people's  access  to  achievements  of  American  arts 
and  sciences,  except  for  a  small  number  of  works 
which  are  ideologically  acceptable  to  the  Ru- 
manian Communists. 

Frank  Shea,  who  is  named  by  the  Rumanian 
Govermnent  as  head  of  the  USIE  OtKce  and  direc- 
tor of  its  allegedly  subversive  activities,  has  not 
even  been  in  Rumania  since  the  period  of  the 
Armistice,  since  the  postwar  reestablishment  of  the 
American  Legation,  or  since  the  present  Commu- 
nist Government  of  Rumania  consolidated  its 
position  through  the  arbitrary  use  of  power  with- 
out regard  for  the  will  of  the  Rumanian  people. 

The  lengths  to  which  the  Rumanian  Government 
goes  in  "justifying"  its  exclusion  of  a  library  are 
almost  incredible.  Everyone  tliroughout  the 
world  Tvho  borrows  books  from  a  library  will  ap- 
preciate the  absurdity  of  the  Rumanian  Govern- 
ment's inference  that,  by  the  issuance  of  library 
cards  to  books  borrowers,  the  USIE  library 
enlisted  Rumanian  citizens  as  members  of  a  sub- 
versive organization. 

The  Rumaiiian  Government  charges  that  the 
Press  and  Cultural  Counselor  of  its  Legation  at 
Washington  was  expelled  from  the  United  States 
without  the  slightest  justification.  The  Rumanian 
Government  knows  that  the  Press  and  Cultural 
Counselor  to  whom  it  refere  was  declared  persona 
no7i  grata  for  reasons  not  connected  with  the  legiti- 
mate performance  of  information  and  cultural 
functions.  The  Rumanian  Government  is  as  fully 
aware  as  the  United  States  Government  of  those 
good  and  sufficient  reasons. 

With  reference  to  the  Rnmanian  Government's 
comjjlaint  tliat  the  United  States  Government  has 
not  granted  a  visa  for  his  replacement,  so  far  as 
is  known  no  visa  has  been  refused  by  the  United 
States  Government  to  Rumanian  Government 
representatives  coming  to  the  United  States  in 
official  capacity.  If  there  have  been  delays  in 
granting  visas  to  official  Rumanian  personnel,  the 
Rumanian  Government  needs  not  be  informed 
where  the  responsibility  lies.  Indeed,  the  United 
States  Government  has  repeatedly  invited  the  Ru- 
manian Government  to  I'esolve  the  mutually  dis- 
advantageous situation  created  by  practices  which 
thwart  the  satisfactory  maintenance  of  diplomatic 
relations. 

The  trial  which  opened  in  Bucharest  yesterday 
features  as  defendants  several  Rumanian  employ- 


ees of  the  British  Information  Office,  a  Rumanian 
employee  of  tiie  ITSIE  (Nora  Samuelli)  and  a 
Rumanian  "stringer"  corresi)ondent  of  the  New 
York  7'//i)('K  (Liviu  Nasta).  "Confession.s"  are 
being  i)roduced,  in  the  manner  of  Communist 
jjolice  and  court  practices,  to  serve  as  further  "jus- 
tification" of  the  Rumanian  Government's  de- 
mand for  the  closing  of  the  information  offices. 
The  prcsiiling  judge  (Alexandru  Pctrescu)  is  the 
same  "jurist"  wlio  conducted  the  trial  of  the  Na- 
tional Peasant  Party  leaders  in  1917  and  other 
politically  motivated  trials  of  the  past  few  years. 
He  is  compronused  by  complicity  in  atrocities  of 
the  former  pro-Axis  regime  in  Rumania  and  was 
in  disrepute  with  the  Communists  until  adopted 
by  them  as  a  useful  and  ready  tool.  For  services 
of  this  character,  he  has  been  px'omoted  from 
Colonel  to  General. 

Coinciding  with  the  start  of  this  trial  come  re- 
ports of  the  arrest  of  the  Rumanian  "stringers" 
of  other  American  press  services.  With  the  occa- 
sional exception  of  a  left-wing  writer,  American 
correspondents  have  been  excluded  from  Rumania 
for  some  time. 

Thus,  the  ])attern  of  behavior  of  a  Cominform- 
affiliated  Government  in  stifling  the  free  flow  of 
infomiation  is  clearly  set. 

RUMANIAN  NOTE  OF  APRIL  14,  1950 

Tlic  h'linuuiinn  ilinixtnj  of  Foreign  Affairs  sent  the 
follou-iiKj  rciihi  on  April  H,  1950,  to  the  Vnitcd  States 
note  of  March  0,  1950,  concerninn  the  Rumanian  Oov- 
emment's  demand  for  the  closiny  of  the  United  States 
information  services  office  at  Bucharest.  An  informal 
translation  of  the  note  follows: 

The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Ruma- 
nian Peoples'  Republic  presents  her  compliments 
to  the  Legation  of  the  United  States  and  Bucha- 
rest and,  in  reply  to  the  note  No.  871,  March  G,  1950, 
from  the  JMinister  of  the  United  States  of  America 
referring  to  the  closing  of  the  American  Infor- 
mation Office,  desires  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Rumanian  Peoples'  Republic  to  com- 
municate to  him  the  following: 

The  American  Information  Office  which  had  a 
library,  showed  films  and  organized  various  other 
activities,  was  established  as  an  annex  to  the 
United  States  Legation  in  Bucharest  and  even  is- 
sued membership  cards  to  certain  Rumanian  citi- 
zen elements  hostile  to  the  Rumanian  people. 

Behind  the  alleged  cultural  activity,  that  Of- 
fice served  to  organize  activity  hostile  to  the  Ru- 
manian people. 

The  trials  of  leaders  of  the  former  National 
Peasant  Party  and  the  trial  of  the  Auschnitt- 
Popp-Bujoiu  group  of  conspirators,  spies  and 
saboteurs  showed  the  role  played  by  Mr.  Frank 
R.  Shea,  who  conducted  the  Office,  and  by  other 
employees  of  that  Office  in  the  espionage  activity 
of  traitors  and  conspirators  sentenced  at  those 
trials. 
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The  books,  press  films,  and  other  activities  or- 
ganized by  the  American  Information  Office 
spread  retrograde  conceptions,  propagated  racial 
discrimination,  contained  slander  against  peace 
and  freedom-loving  countries  and  peoples,  includ- 
ing the  Kumanian  Peoples'  Eepublic,  and  openly 
incited  to  war.  The  Bulletin  issued  by  that  Of- 
fice served  those  aims  exclusively.  In  the  month 
of  February  1950  alone,  ninety  percent  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  Bulletin  consisted  of  war  propaganda 
and  slander  against  the  Rumanian  Peoples'  Ee- 
public and  its  allies. 

Such  "cultural  and  informational"  activity 
tramples  underfoot  the  resolution  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  Second  Session  of  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly  which  condemned  war 
propaganda  and  called  on  all  governments  to  take 
measures  to  implement  that  resolution. 

It  is  clear  that  the  former  American  Informa- 
tion Office,  constituted  as  an  organization  with 
membership  cards,  had  nothing  in  common  with 
the  "normal  diplomatic  function  of  the  United 
States  Legation  in  Bucharest  exercised  by  mem- 
bers of  that  Legation  accredited  for  public  affairs, 
press  and  cultural  matters",  as  stated  in  note  No. 
871.  The  United  States  Government,  citing  as  an 
example  the  activity  of  the  American  Informa- 
tion Office  in  Bucharest,  asks  if  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  Rumanian  Government  entirely  to  block  all 
such  channels  of  communication. 

The  Government  of  the  Rumanian  Peoples' 
Republic  is  indeed  determined  to  close  such  chan- 
nels which  do  not  serve  other  than  to  cover  the 
above-mentioned  espionage  activity  and  as  an 
instrument  of  war-mongering  propaganda. 

The  United  States  Government  seeks  to  present 
the  Information  Office  as  a  channel  of  communica- 
tion between  peoples  of  the  world.  The  truth  is 
that  imperialist  circles  in  the  United  States  have 
sought  hy  every  means  to  prevent  the  science  and 
cidture  which  truly  represent  the  American  peo- 
ples' struggle  and  aspirations  for  peace  and  prog- 
ress from  being  known  to  the  Rumanian  people 
and  other  peoples  and  have  constantly  pursued  a 
policy  directed  against  "the  free  and  frank  ex- 
change of  information  between  the  peoples  of  the 
world."  Those  circles  have  gained  control  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  press  and  i-adio  stations  in 
the  United  States,  using  them  in  their  campaign 
of  incitement  to  war.  Even  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Patterson,  has  stated 
that  eighty-five  percent  of  the  press  and  eighty 
percent  of  the  radio  stations  were  controlled  by 
the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  and 
other  monopolist  groups. 

International  public  opinion  is  aware  of  the  re- 
peated refusals  of  the  United  States  Government 
to  permit  entry  to  the  United  States  of  persons 
representative  of  the  culture  of  other  peoples, 
among  whom  have  been  the  Rumanian  Peoples' 
Eepublic  delegates  to  the  Cultural  and  Scientific 
Conference  for  World  Peace,  academician  Pro- 


fessor Emil  Petrovici  and  the  composer,  Matei' 
Socor,  as  well  as  the  delegate  of  the  Permanent 
Committee  of  Peace  Partisans  Congress,  academi- 
cian Professor  Constantinescu-Iasi. 

The  American  Government  cannot  prevent  the 
Rmnanian  peoples  from  knowing  the  representa- 
tive works  of  culture  of  the  American  people  since 
publishing  houses  in  the  Rimianian  Peoples'  Re- 
public have  published  and  continue  to  publish  the 
works  of  Theodor  Dreiser,  Sinclair  Lewis,  How- 
ard Fast,  A.  Maltz  and  of  the  Negro  poets  in  the 
United  States  including  Claude  McKay,  Lang- 
ston  Hugh  [s^c],  and  of  the  other  contemporary 
American  writers,  as  well  as  the  works  of  Walt 
Wliitman,  Jack  London  and  Mark  Twain  wliich 
represent  the  American  peoples'  contribution  to 
the  patrimony  of  universal  literature. 

Through  the  press  of  the  Rumanian  Peoples' 
Republic,  liberated  from  the  control  of  trusts  and 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  peoples,  the  Ru- 
manian people  know  of  the  fight  being  waged  by 
all  peoples  of  the  world  for  peace,  of  uie  struggle 
of  the  American  people  and  of  their  solidarity 
with  all  those  who  are  fighting  for  peace  and  prog- 
ress, and  of  the  Fascist-type  persecutions  to  wliich 
representatives  of  progressive  American  art  and 
culture  are  subject. 

Regarding  the  cultural  activity  of  the  Ruma- 
nian Peoples'  Republic's  Legation  in  Washington, 
it  is  surprising  that  the  note  of  the  United  States 
Minister  in  Bucharest  mentions  facilities  afforded 
by  the  United  States  Government  for  carrying 
on  such  activities. 

The  truth  is  that  the  United  States  Government 
expelled  the  Rumanian  Peoples'  Republic's  Press 
and  Cultural  Counselor  in  Washington  without 
the  slightest  justification  and  has  refused  to  grant 
visas  for  a  replacement,  thus  hindering  the  de- 
velopment of  the  cultural  activity  of  the  Ruma- 
nian Peoples'  Republic's  Legation  in  Washington. 

Regarding  the  News  Bulletin  to  which  note  No. 
871  refers,  published  by  the  Rumanian  Peoples' 
Republic's  Legation  in  Washington,  and  not  by 

1'ust  any  office,  the  Government  of  the  Rumanian 
'copies'  Republic  considers  that  its  appearance 
cannot  be  brought  into  question  as  it  works  for 
peace  and  friendship  among  peoples. 

The  Rumanian  people  naturally  rejected  the 
activity  of  the  American  Information  Office  and 
it  is  not  surprising  that  this  activity  was  reduced 
to  "the  barest  minimum,"  as  stated  in  note  No.  871, 
that  is  to  the  restricted  circle  of  elements  hostile 
to  the  Rumanian  people  who  found  a  point  of  sup- 
port and  organization  in  the  setting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Information  Office  in  Bucharest. 

The  Government  of  Rumanian  Peoples'  Repub- 
lic considers  the  activity  of  tlie  American  Infor- 
mation Office  is  incompatible  with  normal  diplo- 
matic activity  and  contrary  to  the  interests  of 
peace  of  the  Rumanian  and  American  peoples  and 
contrary  to  the  policy  of  collaboration,  cultural 
understanding  and  friendship  among  peoples. 
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(U.S.  REPLY  OF  APRIL  26,  1950 

The  Annriciin  Legation  at  Itucliarest  transmitted  to  the 
Riniianiun  ^(inislry  of  Foreign  Affairs  on  April  S6,  1950, 
the  folluwiny  reiily: 

The  Legation  of  the  United  States  of  America 
presents  its  compliments  to  the  Ministry  of  For- 
eign Affairs  and,  with  reference  to  the  Ministry's 
note  of  April  14  concerning  the  information  and 
cultural  activities  of  the  American  Legation  at 
Bucharest,  has  the  honor  to  comnuinicate  the  views 
of  the  United  States  Government  as  follows : 

The  nature  and  tone  of  the  Kumanian  Govern- 
ment's response  to  the  inquiries  contained  in  the 
Legation's  note  of  March  6  are  such  that  the 
United  States  Government  considers  it  unneces- 
sary to  refute  in  detail  the  contentions  of  the 
Ministry's  note  under  reference. 

The  accusations  against  the  United  States  and 
its  official  representatives,  by  which  the  Rumanian 
Government  seeks  to  justify  its  demand  for  the 
cessation  of  the  activities  of  the  United  States 
Information  Services  in  Rumania,  would  be  ludi- 
crous if  they  were  not  so  serious  in  their  implica- 
tions for  that  understanding  between  peoples 
which  is  essential  to  peace. 

Nevertheless,  the  United  States  Government 
takes  occasion  to  state  categorically  that  the 
Rumanian  Government's  charges  of  improper 
activities  on  the  part  of  employees  of  the  United 
States  Information  Services  in  alleged  conspiracy 
against  the  Rumanian  Government  are  completely 
baseless.  Indeed,  the  United  States  Government 
wishes  to  remind  the  Rumanian  Government  that 
no  credence  can  be  placed  in  purported  evidence 
which  it  adduces  in  support  of  these  charges  as 
developed  in  "trials"  which  the  Rumanian  author- 
ities manipulated  in  such  a  way  as  to  create  a  false 
impression  of  United  States  Information  policies 
and  of  the  legitimate  activities  of  official  United 
States  representatives. 

The  United  States  Government  is  confident  that 
the  people  of  Rumania,  no  less  than  the  free  peo-. 
pies  of  the  world,  will  regard  the  Rumanian  Gov- 
ernment's allegations  as  a  reflection  of  its  fear  of 
freedom  of  information.  Such  fear  is  reflected  in 
the  Rumanian  Government's  comprehensively  re- 
strictive measures  which  have  the  effect  of  cutting 
off  the  Rumanian  people  from  contact  with  the 
United  States  and  other  democratic  nations. 

The  sole  aim  and  practice  of  the  American  Lega- 
tion's Information  Office,  as  with  the  United  States 
Information  Services  every%vhere,  has  been  to  fur- 
nish a  channel  of  information  and  cultural 
exchange  between  the  peoples  of  Rumania  and  of 
the  United  States,  affording  all  elements  of  the 
Rumanian  population  an  opportunity  for  news 
and  a  balanced  picture  of  America  which  are 
denied  them  by  the  Government-controlled  press 
and  radio  of  Rumania  and  constantly  misrepre- 
sented to  them  by  Rumanian  Government  spokes- 
men. 


The  United  States  Government  reaffrms  its  view 
that  informational  and  cultural  exchange  consti- 
tutes a  normal  and  proper  function  of  a  diplomatic 
mission  which  is  able  to  contribute  to  understand- 
ing between  peoples.  The  United  States  Govern- 
ment, in  its  international  relations  as  in  domestic 
affairs,  staunchly  adheres  to  freedom  of  informa- 
tion. It  believes  in  the  inherent  right  of  indi- 
viduals and  nations  to  a  free  flow  of  information 
whicli  they  may  freely  judge  for  themselves. 

The  Rumanian  Government's  persistently  un- 
friendly behavior  toward  the  United  States  and 
its  lack  of  cooperation  in  promoting  international 
amity  give  a  hollow  tone  to  its  voice  in  the  Com- 
munist "peace  offensive".  Issues  of  the  American 
Legation's  news  bulletin,  to  which  the  Ministry's 
note  refers,  contain  expressions  by  the  President 
and  Secretary  of  State  concerning  United  States 
efforts  for  world  peace  and  the  constant  United 
States  willingness  to  share  in  promoting  peace. 
Any  government  genuinely  disposed  to  foster 
peaceful  relations  and  friendly  intercourse  among 
nations  will  find  the  United  States  ready  to  co- 
operate in  furthering  these  ends. 


U.S.  Requests  Rumania 
Close  New  York  Office 


[Released  to  the  press  April  26] 

In  a  note  delivered  April  25,  1950,  to  the  Rumanian 
Legation  at  Washington,  the  Department  of  St(!>te  re- 
quested the  Rumanian  Government  to  close  its  establish- 
ment in  Netv  York  City.  The  text  of  the  United  States 
note  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  State  presents  his  compliments 
to  the  Honorable  the  Minister  of  Rumania  and  has 
the  honor  to  inform  him  that  it  is  not  acceptable 
to  the  United  States  Government  that  the 
Rumanian  Government  continue  to  maintain  the 
establishment  in  New  York  City  operating  under 
the  name  of  Office  of  the  Rumanian  Commercial 
Attache  and  its  affiliated  Office  of  Packages  for 
Rumania. 

It  is  the  view  of  the  United  States  Government 
that  the  activities  of  the  office  under  reference  con- 
stitute an  unauthorized  extension  of  the  consular 
functions  of  the  Rumanian  Legation  at  Washing- 
ton. No  agreement  has  been  requested  by  the 
Rumanian  Government  or  given  by  the  United 
States  Government  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Rumanian  Consulate  in  New  York  City. 

Accordingly,  it  is  requested  that  appropriate 
steps  be  taken  bj'  the  Rumanian  Legation  at  Wash- 
ington with  a  view  to  the  immediate  cessation  of 
public  business  on  the  part  of  the  offices  in  ques- 
tion and  to  the  final  and  complete  closing  of  those 
offices  within  a  period  of  two  weeks  from  the  date 
of  this  communication. 
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West  Berliners  Appraise 
Conditions  in  Their  City 

IReleased  to  the  press  April  29] 

In  spite  of  the  serious  economic  and  political 
situation,  eight  out  of  ten  West  Berliners  think  the 
future  looks  hopeful,  and  their  morale  is  high, 
according  to  a  public  opinion  survey  on  the  city's 
economic  and  political  situation  recently  com- 
pleted by  the  Information  Services  Division.  Of- 
fice of  Public  Affairs,  United  States  High  Com- 
missioner for  Germany,  and  reported  to  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

Moreover,  most  West  Berliners  interviewed  are 
doubtful  that  a  new  Soviet  blockade  will  be  im- 
posed, a  belief  that  has  been  only  slightly  shaken 
by  the  intermittent  stoppage  of  trucks  between 
Berlin  and  the  West  since  last  January.  Few  be- 
lieve that  the  threat  of  the  Eussians  taking  over 
the  city  has  been  increased  by  recent  events. 

The  report  of  ISD's  Reactions  Analysis  Branch 
is  based  on  a  number  of  surveys  among  the  Berlin 
population.  The  jiolls  were  conducted  by  trained 
German  interviewers  working  under  supervision 
of  an  American  survey  officer. 

Almost  all  West  Berliners  said  their  main  cares 
and  worries  were  economic.  Although  most 
people  in  the  United  States  zone  of  Germany  also 
said  their  main  problem  is  financial,  not  as  many 
refer  to  specific  worries  about  their  jobs  or  busi- 
ness as  do  Berlin  residents. 

Most  West  Berliners  felt  that  the  most  effective 
method  of  coping  with  the  unemployment  prob- 
lem would  be  through  credits  and  financial  help, 
such  as  long-term  credits  and  foreign  investments; 
through  intensification  of  a  construction  program 
which  would  guarantee  work  for  years;  and  the 
importation  of  greater  quantities  of  raw  materials 
rather  than  finished  products. 

Most  West  Berliners  were  skeptical  that  in- 
creased unemployment  would  lead  to  an  expansion 
of  communism.  And,  of  the  23  percent  who 
thouglit  that  communism  might  gain  ground,  only 
a  small  minorit.y,  7  percent,  thought  the  end  result 
could  be  Communist  control  of  the  city. 

Two-thirds  of  West  Berliners  were  aware  of  the 
help  received  through  the  Marsha<ll  Plan.  Of 
those  who  know  of  the  aid,  about  25  percent  pre- 
dicted a  great  improvement  in  economic 
conditions. 

Although  the  present  economic  situation  con- 
tinues to  be  serious.  West  Berliners  compare  the 
present  favorably  with  the  past.  In  expressing 
hope  for  the  future,  eight  out  of  ten  interviewed 
said  that  their  pei"Sonal  situation  is  better  today 
than  it  was  before  the  blockade  was  lifted.  About 
an  equal  number  expressed  no  disappointment  or 
let-down  at  the  rate  of  progress  made  in  Berlin 
since  the  lifting  of  the  blockade. 


Of  the  minority  who  were  pessimistic  about  the 
future,  the  largest  number  saw  no  possibility  of 
reaching  an  agreement  with  the  Russians,  and 
others  pointed  to  the  unemployment  situation, 
lack  of  money,  lack  of  trade,  and  difficulties  re- 
sulting from  the  double  currencies. 

Only  20  percent  said  they  would  leave  the  city 
if  they  had  the  opportunity  as  compared  with  39 
percent  at  the  begmning  of  1949  and  -iS  percent 
in  July  1948,  during  the  early  days  of  the 
blockade. 

Berliners  were  almost  unanimous  in  saying  that 
the  Americans  will  remain  in  Berlin  as  long  as 
they  stay  in  Germany.  Although,  99  percent  de- 
clared that  American  rather  than  Russian  prestige 
has  gone  up  in  Berlin,  not  everyone  is  totally  in 
agreement  with  AVestern  policies. 

Hope  that  Berlin  will  get  a  united  city  govern- 
ment in  the  near  future  has  declined  considerably. 
However,  almost  all  of  those  who  expect  a  united 
government  thought  it  will  be  under  the  influence 
of  the  West  Magistrat,  rather  than  the  East. 


Regulations  for  Entry  Permits 
to  Germany  Relaxed 

[Released  to  the  press  April  27] 

The  Allied  High  Commission  Permit  Office  in 
New  York  announced  today  that  the  regulations 
regarding  the  issue  of  entry  permits  to  Germany 
have  been  relaxed.  In  the  future,  such  permits 
will  be  valid  for  120  days.  They  formerly  were 
valid  for  only  60  days. 

Liberalization  of  the  regulations  has  resulted, 
according  to  the  Permit  Office,  from  the  fact  that 
the  Oberammergau  Passion  Plaj^  is  being  per- 
formed this  year,  that  large  numbers  of  travelers 
are  transiting  Germany  en  route  to  Rome  for  the 
Holy  Year,  and  as  a  result  of  the  unprecedented 
volume  of  applications  for  entry  and  transit  per- 
mits being  received  by  the  Office. 

To  assist  the  Permit  Office  in  handling  expe- 
ditiously and  efficiently  all  requests  for  permits, 
prospective  travelers  to  Germany  are  requested  to 
submit  their  applications  as  early  as  possible  and 
to  give  the  maximum  notice  of  their  intentions. 

To  avoid  last  minute  rushes  of  applications,  all 
prospective  travelers  are,  in  their  own  interests, 
urged  to  lend  their  cooperation  by  submitting  ap- 
]ilications  Mcll  in  advance  of  intended  date  of 
departure  for  Gerniany.  Thus,  the  task  of  the 
Permit  Office  will  be  considerably  eased,  and  the 
best  possible  service  assured  to  the  traveling 
public. 

Applications  for  permits  should  be  made  to  the 
High  Commission  Permit  Office  for  Germany,  42 
Broadway,  New  York  4.  New  Yoi'k. 
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Deparlment  of  Slate  Bulletin 


Balkans  Asked  To  Abide 

by  International  Court  Opinion 

Tlie  United  States  Govenuuent,  on  April  2G, 
1950,  sent  to  the  Governments  of  Bulgaria,  Hun- 
pary.  and  Kiiniania  additional  communications  on 
the  subject  of  the  disputes  which  have  arisen  over 
the  violation  of  the  human  riirhts  clauses  of  the 
peace  treaties.  These  conununications  draw  the 
attention  of  the  three  Governments  to  the  ad- 
visory opinion  given  by  the  International  Court 
of  Justice  on  March  30, 1950.^  In  this  opinion  the 
Court  stated  that  the  Goveriunents  of  Bulgaria, 
Hungary,  and  Rumania  are  obligated  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  peace  treaties  which  relate 
to  the  settlement  of  disputes.  They  have  not  yet 
done  so. 


BACKGROUND  OF  FACTS 

On  August  1,  1949,  the  United  States,  acting 
under  above-mentioned  treaty  provisions,  called 
upon  the  three  Governments  to  join  in  establish- 
ing the  Commissions  provided  for  under  the 
treaties  to  settle  the  disputes  over  the  violation 
by  those  Governments  of  the  human  rights  clauses 
of  the  treaties.^  On  January  5,  10.^0,  the  United 
States  Government  named  ^Professor  Edwin  D. 
Dickinson  as  its  representative  on  the  three  Treaty 
Commissions  and  called  upon  the  Bulgarian,  Hun- 
garian, and  Rumanian  Governments  to  nominate 
their  representatives  and  enter  into  consultation 
concerning  nomination  of  the  third  member  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  treaties.^ 

The  three  (tovernments  denied  that  disputes  ex- 
ist under  the  peace  treaties  and  refused  to  name 
their  representatives  to  the  Treaty  Commissions. 
In  the  light  of  their  refusal  and  in  order  to  ob- 
tain an  authoritative  determination  of  the  legal 
issues  involved,  the  General  Assembly,  on  Oc- 
tober 22,  1949,  requested  the  International  Court 
of  Justice  to  give  an  advisory  opinion  on  the  fol- 
lowing four  questions :  * 

I.  Do  the  diplomatic  exchanges  between  Bulgaria,  Hun- 
gary and  Kumania.  on  the  one  hand,  and  certain  Allied 
and  Associated  Power  signatories  to  the  Treaties  of  Peace, 
on  the  other,  concerninjr  the  implementation  of  article  2 
of  the  Treaties  with  Bulgaria  and  Hungary  and  article  3 
of  the  Treaty  with  Kumania,  disclose  disputes  subject  to 
the  provisions  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  contained 
in  article  .SO  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Bulgaria,  article 
40  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Hungary,  and  article  38 
of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Rumania? 

In  the  event  of  an  affirmative  reply  to  question  I : 

II.  Are  the  Governments  of  Bulgaria,  Hungary  and 
Rumania  obligated  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  ar- 
ticles referred  to  in  question  I,  including  the  provisions 
for  the  appointment  of  their  representatives  to  the  Treaty 
Commissions? 


'  Bulletin  of  Apr.  10,  19,50,  p.  573. 
•bulletin  of  Aug.  1.5,  1949,  p.  238. 

•  Buixetin  of  Jan.  1(>,  19.50.  p.  97. 

*  Buixetis  of  Nov.  7,  1919,  p.  C92. 


In  the  event  of  an  afflrinatlve  reply  to  question  II  and 
if  witliin  thirty  days  from  tlie  dale  wlii'ii  tlie  Court  de- 
livers Its  opinion,  tile  Governments  conierned  have  not 
notilied  tlie  Secretary-General  that  they  liave  appointed 
their  representatives  to  the  Treaty  Commissions,  and  the 
Secretary-General  has  so  advised  the  International  Court 
of  Justice : 

III.  If  one  party  fails  to  appoint  a  representative  to  a 
Treaty  Commission  under  the  Treaties  of  Peace  with 
Bulgaria,  Hung.iry  and  Uunmnia  where  that  party  is  ob- 
ligated to  apix)int  a  representative  to  the  Treaty  Commis- 
sion, is  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations 
authorized  to  appoint  the  third  member  of  the  Commission 
upon  the  request  of  tlie  other  party  to  a  dispute  according 
to  the  provisions  of  the  respective  Treaties? 

In  the  event  of  an  affirmative  reply  to  question  III : 

IV.  AVould  a  Treaty  Commission  composed  of  a  repre- 
sentative of  one  party  and  a  third  member  appointed  by 
the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  constitute 
a  Commission,  within  the  meaning  of  tlie  relevant  Treaty 
articles,  competent  to  make  a  definitive  and  binding  de- 
cision in  settlement  of  a  dispute? 

The  opinion  of  the  Court  answers  in  the  affirma- 
tive the  first  two  questions  submitted  to  it.  The 
position  taken  b_y  the  United  States  Government 
that  the  Governments  of  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  and 
Rumania  have  disregarded  their  solemn  obliga- 
tions under  the  peace  treaties  in  refusing  hitherto 
to  name  their  members  on  the  proposed  Treaty 
Commissions  appears  fully  justified  in  the  light  of 
this  opinion.  The  most  recent  communications 
of  the  United  States  Government,  delivered  on 
April  26,  1950,  formally  draw  their  attention  to 
the  opinion  of  the  Court.  It  is  hoped  that  these 
three  Governments  will  now  carry  out  the  obliga- 
tions clearly  stated  by  the  Court,  the  principal 
judicial  organ  of  the  United  Nations,  to  be  in- 
cumbent upon  them. 

It  would  then  be  possible  for  the  Treaty  Com- 
missions to  examine  the  serious  charges  of  viola- 
tion of  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms 
which  the  United  States  and  other  signatories  of 
the  peace  treaties  have  brought  against  the  Gov- 
ernments of  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  and  Rumania. 
The  states  which  have  brought  the  charges,  the 
people  of  the  three  states  concerned,  and  world 
opinion  as  expressed  in  two  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly  resolutions  on  the  subject  are  en- 
titled to  have  the  record  of  these  Governments, 
the  evidence  of  their  denial  of  human  rights, 
placed  before  the  appropriate  arbitral  body  for  a 
decision  on  the  merits  of  the  case. 

The  text  of  the  United  States  note  to  the  Hun- 
garian Government  is  given  below.  A  substan- 
tially similar  note  was  delivered  to  the  Rumanian 
Government.  Because  of  the  absence  of  diplo- 
matic relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Bulgaria,  the  similar  United  States  communica- 
tion to  Bulgaria  was  delivered  through  the  Swiss 
Government  which  is  in  charge  of  American  in- 
terests in  Bulgaria.  (Parallel  British  notes  were 
delivered  by  the  British  Legations  in  Sofia,  Buda- 
pest, and  Bucharest.) 
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TEXT  OF  U.S.  NOTE  TO  HUNGARY 
DATED  APRIL  26,  1950 

The  Legation  of  the  United  States  of  America 
presents  its  compliments  to  the  Minister  for  For- 
eign Affairs  of  Hungary  and  has  the  honor  to 
direct  the  Minister's  attention  to  the  advisory 
opinion  on  the  interpretation  of  the  Peace 
Treaties  with  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  and  Rumania 
which  was  given  by  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  on  March  30,  1950. 

In  the  light  of  this  opinion,  it  is  assumed  that 
the  Hungarian  Government  will  now  nominate  its 
representative  on  the  Peace  Treaty  Commission 
and  will  inform  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations  of  the  nomination  in  accordance 
with  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  Res- 
olution of  October  22, 1949.  It  is  further  assumed 
that  the  Hungarian  Government  will  also  be  will- 
ing to  enter  into  consultation  with  the  United 
States  Government  with  a  view  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  third  member  in  accordance  with  Article 
40  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace. 

As  the  United  States  Legation  informed  the 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  its  note  of  Janu- 
ary 5,  1950,  the  United  States  Government  has 
appointed  Mr.  Edwin  D.  Dickinson  as  its  repre- 
sentative on  the  proposed  Commission. 


Austrian  Property  Decree  Exempts 
U.S.  Residents  From  Payments 

[Released  to  the  press  April  25] 

The  Department  of  State  today  announced  that 
the  Austrian  Minister  of  Finance  has  issued  a 
decree,  dated  February  13,  1950,  which  broadens 
the  exemption  of  persons  residing  in  the  United 
States  from  the  payment  of  taxes  on  certain  types 
of  property  located  in  Austria  which  would  other- 
wise have  to  be  paid  under  the  Austrian  Capital 
Levy  Law  of  July  7,  1948,  and  the  Austrian  Capi- 
tal Apj^reciation  Levy  Law  of  the  same  date. 

In  a  decree  of  December  31,  1949,  the  Austrian 
Minister  of  Finance  exempted  United  States 
citizens  residing  in  the  United  States  from  taxa- 
tion of  certain  assets  located  in  Austria  described 
as  "domestic  capital"  which  is  defined  as  "means 
of  payment  and  securities  located  within  this 
country  (Austria),  furthermore  deposits  and 
other  credits  with  domestic  banking  institutions  as 
well  as  claims  against  domestic  debtors.  Not  in- 
cluded under  domestic  capital  are  claims  resulting 
from  reinsurance  contracts  with  domestic  banking 
institutions  as  far  as  it  can  be  shown  that  they 
result  from  such  reinsurance  contracts." 

Under  the  amended  decree  of  February  13, 1950, 
this  exemption  is  extended  to  include  all  persons 
who,  although  not  citizens  of  the  United  States 


or  of  Austria,  had,  on  January  1,  1948,  a  domicile 
or  usual  place  of  residence  in  the  United  States. 
As  a  result  of  this  decree,  all  persons  with  a  perma- 
nent residence  in  the  United  States,  regardless  of 
their  citizenship,  are  exempted  from  Austrian 
taxation  of  certain  kinds  of  property  located  in 
Austria. 


Czechoslovak  "Peace  Resolution" 
Contrary  to  Present  Practices 

[Released  to  the  press  April  27] 

The  Department  has  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
study  the  full  text  of  the  Czechoslovak  resolution 
of  February  22  as  transmitted  today  in  the  note 
of  the  Czechoslovak  Embassy.  On  the  basis  of 
previous  reports  concerning  this  resolution,  the 
Department  is  puzzled  to  understand  the  gap  be- 
tween the  Czechoslovak  Government's  peace  pro- 
testations and  its  performances. 

The  recent  actions  of  the  Czechoslovak  Govern- 
ment in  contravention  of  accepted  standards  of 
international  relations  serve  to  promote  inter- 
national tension  rather  than  peace  and  miderscore 
an  apparent  fear  of  friendly  contacts  and  free 
exchange  of  ideas  between  peoples.  This  incom- 
patibility between  pronouncement  and  practice 
clearly  reveals  the  true  nature  of  this  propaganda 
campaign. 


Meeting  of  Pakistan  and  Indian 
Prime  Ministers 

Statement  hy  Secretary  Acheson 

[Released  to  the  pixss  April  26] 

As  many  of  you  are  aware.  Prime  Minister 
Nehru  of  India  is  meeting  today  with  Prime  Min- 
ister Liaquat  Ali  Khan  of  Pakistan  in  Karachi. 
This  meeting  carries  forward  the  discussions  ini- 
tiated on  April  2  when  the  Pakistan  Prime  Min- 
ister visited  New  Delhi  and  which  resulted  in  the 
signing  of  an  agreement  on  April  8  affording  pro- 
tection measures  for  the  minorities  in  both 
countries. 

Since  the  conclusion  of  this  agreement,  there 
have  been  encouraging  signs  that  relations  be- 
tween India  and  Pakistan  are  entering  upon  a  new 
era.  The  effort  to  establish  peaceful  constructive 
cooperation  between  the  great  nations  of  India 
and  Pakistan  has  the  wholehearted  support  of  the 
entire  free  world  today. 
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Department  of  State  BuHetin 


INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Calendar  of  International  Meetings' 


Adjourned  During  April  1950 

United  Nations: 

Trusteeship  Council:  Sixth  Session 

Economic  and  Social  Council: 

Conference  on  Declaration  of  Death  of  Missing  Persons 

Transport  and  Communications  Commission:  Fourth  Session     .    .    . 

Economic  Commission  for  Europe:  Timber  Committee 

Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East — Subcommittee  on 
Iron  and  Steel:  Second  Session. 
Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the   Near  East, 
Advisory  Commission:  First  Session. 
IcAO  (International  Civil  Aviation  Organization) : 

Council:  Ninth  Session 

Special  African-Indian  Ocean  and  Middle  East  Regional  Communica- 
tions Committee  Meetings  on  Aeronautical  Fixed  Telecommuni- 
cations Services  and  Frequency  Assignment  Planning. 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade:  Fourth  Session  of  Contracting 

Parties. 
Ilo  (International  Labor  Organization) : 

Committee  of  Experts  on  the  Application  of  Conventions 

Industrial  Committee  on  Chemicals:  Second  Session 

Inter- American  Economic  and  Social  Council:  Special  Meeting 

Itc  (International  Telecommunication  Union) : 
International  Radio  Consultative  Committee: 

Study  Group  11  (Television-Demonstrations) 

Study  Group  11  (Television-Demonstrations) 

Study  Group  11  (Television-Demonstrations)      

Fao  (Food  and  Agriculture  Organization) : 

Far  East  Technical  Meeting  on  Timber  Grading  and  Standardization  . 

Indo-Pacific  Fi.sheries  Council 

Latin  American  Conference  on  Control  of  Infestation  of  Stored  Prod- 
ucts. 

International  Poplar  Commi-ssion:   Fourth  Session 

Architects,  Seventh  Pan  American  Congress  of 

Interparliamentary  Union,  Council  and  Executive  Committee  of  the  .    . 

MUan  International  Trade   Fair 

Lyon  International  Fair 

Who  (World  Health  Organization) : 

Expert  Group  Meeting  on  Prematurity 

Expert  Committee  on  the  Unification  of  Pharmacopoeias 

Meeting  of  the  Central  Commission  for  Navigation  of  the  Rhine  .    .    .    . 
Health  Congress  of  the  Royal  Sanitary  Institute 

Footnotes  at  end  or  table. 
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Geneva 

Lake  Success 

Lake  Success 

Geneva 

Calcutta 

Geneva    

Montreal 

Paris 

Geneva   

Geneva   

Geneva    

Washington 

Washington,  New  York 

Philadelphia 

France 

Netherlands 

Dalat,  Indochina  .  .  . 
CronuUa,  Australia  .  . 
San  Jos6 

Geneva   

Habana 

Monaco 

Milan 

Lyon 

Geneva 

New  York 

Strasbourg 

Eastbourne,  England    . 


Jan.  19- Apr.  4 

Mar.  15- Apr.  6 
Mar.  27-Apr.  4 
Apr.  3-6 
Apr.  10-12 

Apr.  17-20 


Jan.  24-Apr.  6 
Mar.  21-Apr.  11 


Feb.  23- Apr.  3 


Mar.  20-Apr.  1 
Apr.  11-22 
Mar.  20-Apr.  10 

Mar.  27-Apr.  7 
Mar.  27-Apr.  7 
Apr.  20-22 
Apr.  24-25 

Apr.  3-8 
Apr  17-28 
Apr.  17-28 

Apr.  18-21 
Apr.  10-16 
Apr.  12-16 
Apr.  12-30 
Apr.  15-24 

Apr.  17- 
Apr.  20- 
Apr.  18- 
Apr.  24-28 
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Calendar  oj  Meetings — Continued 

In  Session  as  of  April  30, 1950 

Council  of  Foreign  Ministers: 

Deputies  for  Austria 

Port-au-Prince  Bicentennial  Exposition 

Technical  and  Economic  Assistance  Mission  to  Southeast  Asian  Countries 

(Griffin  Mission). 
United  Nations: 

Economic  and  Social  Council: 

Human  Rights  Commission:  Sixth  Session 

Social  Commission :  Sixth  Session 

Subcommission  on  Economic  Development:  Fourth  Session    .    .    .    . 

Advisory  Council  for  Libya 

Visiting  Mission  to  Trust  Territories  in  the  Pacific 

IcAO  (International  Civil  Aviation  Organization) : 

Caribbean,  South  American  and  South  Atlantic  Frequency  Meetings    . 

Second  Caribbean  Regional  Air  Navigation  Meeting 

Southeast  Asia  Frequency  Meeting 

Altimeter  Setting  Procedures  Meeting  for  the  European-Mediterranean 
Region. 

Sesquicentennial  Celebration,  National  Capital 

South  Pacific  Conference:  First  Session 

Ilo  (International  Labor  Organization): 

Migration,  Preliminary  Meeting  of  Representatives  of  Governments  and 
Specialized  Agencies  on. 
Fao    (Food   and    Agriculture    Organization):    (Joint    Meeting   with   the 
Netherlands  Government) : 
Phytopathological    Conference,    International    (Conference   on    Plant 
Quarantine  Regulations). 
Itu  (International  Telecommunication  Union): 

International  Radio  Consultative  Committee:   Study  Group  11  (Tele- 
vision Demonstrations) . 

Scheduled  May  1-July  31,  1950 

Universal  Cotton  Standards  Agreement  Meeting 

Fao  (Food  and  Agriculture  Organization): 

Joint  Meeting  of  the  Fao  and  the  International  Office  of  Epizootics  .    . 

Council:   Ninth  Session 

Joint  Meeting  of  Fao  and  International  Office  of  Epizootics  on  Foot- 
and-Mouth  Disease. 

Latin  American  Nutrition  Conference:  Second  Session 

Third  Meeting  of  the  Inter-American  Congress  of  Municipalities  .    .    .    . 

Rubber  Study  Group:   Seventh  Session 

United  States  Technical  Conference  on  Air  Pollution 

Thirteenth    Session    of   the    International    Office   of    Documentation    of 

Military  Medicine. 
International  Office  of  Public  Health:  Meetings  of  the  Permanent  Com- 
mittee and  the  Transfer  and  Finance  Commission  of. 
Itu  (International  Telecommunication  Union) : 

International  Radio  Consultative  Committee:  Study  Group  11  (Tele- 
vision— Formal  Meeting). 
Who  (World  Health  Organization) : 

Third  World  Health  Assembly 

Executive  Board:  Sixth  Session 

Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau  and  Inter-American  Hospital  Associa- 
tion— Third  International  Institute  in  Hospital  Organization  and 
Management. 
United  Nations: 

Economic  and  Social  Council: 

Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women:  Fourth  Session 

Statistical  Commission:  Fifth  Session 

Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the   Far  East:   Committee  on 
Industry  and  Trade. 
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London  .... 
Port-au-Prince  . 
Southeast  Asia  . 

Geneva  .... 
Lake  Success .  . 
Lake  Success .  . 
Geneva  .... 
Lake  Success .    . 

Habana  .... 
Habana  .... 
New  Delhi .  .  . 
Paris 

Washington  .  . 
Suva,  Fiji  Islands 

Geneva  .... 
The  Hague     .    . 


United  Kingdom 


Washington    . 

Paris  .... 
Rome  .... 
Paris    .... 

Rio  de  Janeiro 
New  Orleans  . 
Brussels  .  .  . 
Washington  . 
Monaco  .    .    . 

Geneva    .    .    . 

London   .    .    . 

Geneva  .  .  . 
Geneva  .  .  . 
Rio  de  Janeiro 


Lake  Success 
Lake  Success 
Bangkok.    . 


Jan.  9- 
Feb.  12- 
Feb.  26- 


Mar 

27- 

Apr. 

3- 

Apr. 

17- 

Apr. 

11- 

Apr. 

3- 

Apr. 

11- 

Apr. 

11- 

Apr. 

18- 

Apr. 

24- 

Apr. 

15- 

Apr. 

25- 

Apr.  25- 


Apr.  26- 


Apr.  27- 


May  1- 


May  1-5 

May  8-18 

May  15-20 

June  5-13 

May  1-5 

May  2- 

Mav  3- 

May  3 

May  4-6 


May  5- 


May  8- 
June  2-9 
June  18- 


May  8- 
May  8- 
May  9- 
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Calendar  oj  Meetings — Continued 


Scheduled  May  1-July  31,  1950 — Continued 
United  Nations — Coutimicd 

Subcommission  on  Freedom  of  Information  and  of  the  Press:  Fourth 

Session. 
Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East:  Sixth  Session  .    . 

Technical  Assistance  Conference 

Population  Commission:  Fifth  Session 

Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America:  Third  Session 

Economic  Commission  for  Europe:  Fifth  Session 

Economic  and  Social  Council:  E^levcnth  Session 

Meeting  of  Representatives  of  International  Organizations  and  Spec- 
ialized Agencies  Interested  in  the  Study  of  Prevention  of  Crime 
and  Treatment  of  Delinquents. 

Trusteeship  Council:  Seventh  Session 

International  Law  Commission:  Second  Session 

Permanent  Central  Opium  Board:  55th  Session  Narcotic  Drugs  Super- 
visory Body:  34th  Session;  and  3d  Joint  Session  of  Pcob  and 
Ndsb. 

Ninth  Congress  of  the  International  Seed  Testing  Association 

Western  Foreign  Ministers  Meeting 

South  Pacific  Commission:  Fifth  Session 

Inter-American  Conference  for  Democracy  and  Freedom 

Coffee  Federation  of  Central  America  and  Me.xico:  Fourth  General  Assem- 
bly and  Fifth  Technical  Conference  of. 
Fourth  American  and  Third  International  Congresses  on  Obstetrics  and 
Gynecology. 

North  Atlantic  Council:  Fourth  Session 

UNESCO  (United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organiza- 
tion) : 

Executive  Board:  21st  Session 

General  Conference:  Fifth  Session 

Seminar  on  Adult  Education 

Seminar  on  "The  Teaching  of  Geography  as  a  Means  of  Developing 

International  Understanding." 
Seminar  on  "The  Improvement  of  Textbooks,  Particularly  of  History 

Books." 
Seminar  on  the  Role  of  Public  and  School  Librarians  in  Adult  Educa- 
tion. 

Public  Education,  Thirteenth  International  Conference  on 

Meeting  of  International  Oil  Culture  Federation 

Upu   (Universal  Postal  Union) :   Meeting  of  the  Executive  and  Liaison 
Committee. 

International  Cotton  Advisory  Committee:  Ninth  Meeting 

Regional  Economic  Conference  for  Western  European  Area 

Ilo  (International  Labor  Organization) : 

112th  Session  of  the  Governing  Body 

33d  Session  of  the  International  Labor  Conference 

International  Association  for  Protection  of  Industrial  Property 

Third  Canadian  International  Trade  Fair 

ICAO  (International  Civil  Aviation  Organization) : 

Legal  Committee:  Sixth  Session 

Assembly:  Fourth  Session 

Council:  Tenth  Session 

European  Customs  Union  Study  Group:  Sixth  Session 

International  Congress  for  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 

Biennial  Session  of  International  Committee  on  Weights  and  Measures  . 

Conference  of  World  Organization  for  Brotherhood 

Tenth  International  Ornithological  Congress 

24th  Session  of  the  Journies  Alidicales 

Third  Brussels  Colonial  Fair 

International  Sugar  Council 
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Calendar  oj  Meetings — Continued 

Scheduled  May  1-July  31,  1950— Continued 

19th  General  Assembly  of  the  International  Criminal  Police  Commission  . 

Caribbean  Commission:  Tenth  Meeting 

International  Conference  on  Large  High  Tension  Electric  Systems:  13th 

Biennial  Session. 
International  Commission  of  Agricultural  Industries:  Eighth  International 

Congress  of  Agriculture  (Jointly  with  Government  of  Belgium). 

Seventh  International  Botanical  Congress 

Fifth  International  Congress  of  Scientific  Research  and  Social  Struggle 

Against  Cancer. 

Sixteenth  International  Congress  of  Opthalmology 

International  Commission  for  the  Regulation  of  Whaling 

World  Organization  of  the  Teaching  Profession:  Fourth  Assembly  .    .    . 

Third  International  Conference  of  the  Legal  Profession 

Fourth  International  Congress  of  Soil  Science 

International  Institute  of  Administrative  Services:  Eighth  International 

Congress. 
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'  Prepared  in  the  Division  of  International  Conferences,  Department  of  State. 
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NAC  and  Tripartite  Meetings 

Statement  iy  Secretary  Acheson 
[Released  to  the  press  April  21] 

The  dates  May  15-17,  inclusive,  have  been  con- 
firmed for  a  session  of  the  North  Atlantic  Council 
in  London.  At  the  present  time,  we  are  engaged 
in  wox-king  out  the  agenda  for  this  session  with 
representatives  of  the  other  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
nations. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  plans  which  I 
mentioned  before  for  talks  between  Mr.  Bevin,  Mr. 
Schuman,  and  myself.  As  indicated  in  the 
Department's  release  yesterday,  Mr.  Jessup, 
Ambassador-at-Large,  and  Mr.  Perkins,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  European  Affairs,  and 
certain  other  officers  of  the  Department  will 
arrive  in  London  this  week  end  for  preliminary 
conversation  with  United  Kingdom  and  French 
officials.^ 


THE  DEPARTMENT 


Appointment  of  Officers 

Warren  S.  Hunsberger  as  Chief  of  Division  of  Research 
for  Far  East,  effective  January  22,  1950. 


'  Bulletin  of  May  1,  1950,  p.  701. 
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Herbert  Feis  as  a  member  of  the  Policy  Planning  Staff, 
eflfective  March  20,  1950.  Dr.  Feis  was  instructed  to  go 
to  Great  Britain  and  other  countries  of  Western  Europe 
to  study  independently  the  situation  there  and  its  bearing 
on  American  foreign  policy. 

James  Bruce  Resigns  as  Mutual  Defense  Director     f 

On  April  19,  1950,  the  President  accepted  the 
resignation  of  James  Bruce  as  Director  of  the 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Program.  For  texts 
of  the  letters  of  the  President  and  of  Mr.  Bruce, 
see  the  Wlaite  House  press  release  of  April  19. 

Reassignments  of  Dean  Rusk 
and  W.  Walton  Butterworth 

Following  the  President's  announcement  that 
Ambassador  Philip  C.  Jessup  has  agreed  to  remain 
at  his  post  as  Ambassador-at-large,  a  number  of 
changes  in  assignments  of  work  in  the  State  De- 
partment were  announced  on  March  27. 

(1)  Assistant  Secretary  W.  Walton  Butter- 
worth  has  been  assigned  to  work  directly  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  devote  his  full  time  to 
Japanese  affairs,  including  liaison  with  the  Na- 
tional Military  Establishment,  otl^er  Departments 
of  the  Government,  and  Scap.  His  duties  will  re- 
quire tliat  he  make  a  trip  to  Japan  in  the  near 
future  for  further  consultations  with  General 
MacArthur. 

(2)  Deputy  Under  Secretary  Dean  Rusk  has 
been  transferred  to  head  the  Bureau  of  Far  East- 
ern Affairs.  Mr.  Rusk's  previous  coordinating 
responsibilities  as  Deputy  Under  Secretary  will 
bo  shared  by  the  Under  Secretary,  James  E.  Webb, 
and  Ambassador  Jessup. 

Department  of  State  Bulletin 


The  United  States  In  the  United  Nations 


[April  29-May  5] 
International  Court  of  Justice 

The  United  Nations  Secretariat  announced  on 
May  2  that  it  had  advised  the  International  Court 
of  Justice  that  no  notice  had  been  received  from 
"the  Governments  of  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  or  Ku- 
mania  that  any  of  these  governments  has  ap- 
pointed its  representative  to  the  Treaty  Commis- 
sions" to  consider  alleged  violations  of  the  peace 
treaties  by  these  three  Governments  with  respect 
to  human  rights.  The  Court,  on  March  30,  had 
given  an  advisory  opinion  on  two  of  four  questions 
referred  to  it  by  the  General  Assembly,  on  Octo- 
ber 22,  1949,  holding  that  the  three  satellite  Gov- 
ernments are  obligated  under  the  treaties  to  make 
such  appointments. 

The  Court  will  now  consider  the  two  other  ques- 
tions referred  to  it  by  the  Assembly  in  the  event 
these  appointments  had  not  been  made  within  30 
days  after  the  Court's  delivery  of  such  an  opinion. 
The  first  asks  whether  if  one  party  fails  to  appoint 
its  representative,  the  Secretary-General  would  be 
authorized  under  the  treaties  to  appoint  the  third 
member  of  the  Commission  upon  the  request  of 
the  other  party  to  a  dispute.  In  case  of  an  affirm- 
ative reply  to  this  question,  the  second  asks  whether 
a  Commission  consisting  of  the  representative  of 
one  of  the  parties  and  a  third  member  appointed 
by  the  Secretary-General  would  be  "competent  to 
make  a  definitive  and  binding  decision  in  settle- 
ment of  a  dispute." 

Social  Commission 

In  the  last  week  of  its  sixth  session,  which  ended 
May  5,  the  Social  Commission  approved  a  draft 
Declaration  of  the  Eights  of  the  Child;  completed 
consideration  of  its  long-range  work  program; 
made  recommendations  concerning  the  social  as- 
pects of  the  program  of  technical  assistance  for 
economic  development;  and  recommended  that  a 
trial  report  on  the  world  social  situation  be  com- 
pleted by  the  end  of  1951. 

The  draft  Declaration  on  the  Rights  of  the 
Cliild,  approved  on  May  1,  sets  forth  provisions 


for  a  healthy  and  normal  development;  protection 
against  any  practice  that  may  foster  racial  or  na- 
tional discrimination  or  hatred ;  special  care  if  he 
is  handicapped;  a  name  and  a  nationality;  the 
benefits  of  social  security ;  and  an  opportunity  to 
grow  up  in  economic  security  and  in  a  family 
atmosphere  of  affection  and  understanding  favor- 
able to  the  full  development  of  his  personality. 
The  Declaration  will  now  be  transmitted  to  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  with  the  request 
that,  after  consultation  with  the  Commission  ,on 
Human  Rights,  it  be  submitted  to  the  General 
Assembly  for  final  approval. 

The  report  on  the  general  work  program,  for 
the  various  social  fields  in  which  the  Commission 
has  responsibilities,  had  been  prepared  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Commission  on  the  basis  of  the  Sec- 
retary-General's recommendations,  the  Commis- 
sion's earlier  discussions,  and  the  directives  of  the 
General  Assembly  and  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council.  The  report,  which  will  be  submitted  to 
the  Council,  outlines  proposed  future  functions  of 
the  Commission  and  of  the  United  Nations  Secre- 
tariat in  the  fields  of  planning,  organization,  and 
administration  for  social  welfare;  community, 
family,  and  child  welfare ;  social  defense ;  rehabili- 
tation of  the  handicapped ;  housing;  and  town  and 
country  planning.  A  number  of  delegates,  includ- 
ing the  United  States  representative,  expressed 
reservations  on  the  financial  implications  of  the 
report. 

After  consideration  of  the  Secretary-Geneial's 
report  on  projects  to  be  provided  by  the  United 
Nations  under  the  expanded  technical  assistance 
program,  the  Commission  recommended  that  he 
"take  appropriate  steps  to  ensure  that  the  Tech- 
nical Assistance  Board  give  attention  to  the  social 
aspects  of  the  questions  involved  in  the  assistance 
requested  by  countries."  The  Secretary-General 
was  also  requested  to  report  on  the  work  carried 
out  for  social  development  and  community  welfare 
in  underdeveloped  countries  by  indigenous  vol- 
untary organizations  and  to  suggest  ways  in  which 
United  Nations  assistance  in  the  social  field  could 
be  related  to  it. 
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CURRENT  PROBLEMS  IN  THE  CONDUCT  OF  FOREIGN  POLICY 


hy  George  F.  Kennan,  Counselor  '■ 


On  many  occasions,  during  these  past  4  years 
that  I  have  been  in  Wasliington,  I  have  traveled 
to  other  cities  of  the  country — Milwaukee  in- 
cluded— to  talk  to  people  about  what  has  been 
going  on  in  world  affairs  and  to  explain  to  them 
tlie  bases  of  our  policies. 

On  those  occasions,  I  have  never  failed  to  be 
asked  dozens  of  interested  questions— questions 
which  revealed  a  keen  curiosity  about  interna- 
tional affairs  and  a  desire  on  the  part  of  people 
to  hear  the  facts  and  to  make  their  own  independ- 
ent judgments  about  our  foreign  policy  problems. 

People  didn't  always  agree,  by  any  means,  with 
what  we  were  doing  in  Washington  and  with  our 
reasons  for  doing  it,  and  these  doubts  came  out 
in  their  questions.  But  they  always  credited  us, 
it  seemed  to  me,  with  integrity,  with  good  will, 
with  a  sincere  desire  to  serve  the  interests  of  the 
country  as  we  perceived  those  interests.  And,  on 
that  basis,  we  were  always  able  to  discuss  these 
things  as  equals — as  normal,  decent  Americans, 
with  a  common  concern — and  a  disinterested  con- 
cern— for  the  country's  welfare.  "We  could  direct 
our  discussion  not  to  the  problems  of  the  past  but 
to  the  problems  of  the  present  and  the  future. 

It  is  just  that  which  I  had  hoped  to  be  able  to 
do  today.  The  problems  are  still  there.  They 
are  as  bitter,  as  complicated  as  ever. 

And  yet,  I  do  not  feel,  this  time,  that  we  can 
proceed  in  quite  this  way.  Things  have  occurred 
in  recent  weeks  which  I  am  afraid  have  affected 
the  confidence  that  I  might  have  otherwise  ex- 
pected from  many  of  you.    There  is  no  use  just 

'  An  aildress  delivered  before  the  Institute  on  United 
States  Foreign  Policy,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  May  5,  1950,  and 
released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 


ignoring  these  things.  In  one  way  or  another, 
they  are  going  to  have  to  be  talked  out;  because 
if  they  are  not  talked  out,  they  are  going  to  con- 
fuse us  and  make  us  uncertain  of  ourselves,  and 
it  is  not  going  to  be  possible  for  us  to  think  effec- 
tively and  usefully  about  our  real  problems. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  charges  which  have 
been  flying  about  in  recent  weeks  concerning  the 
Department  of  State,  the  people  in  it,  the  motives 
of  their  conduct,  and  the  relation  of  all  that  to 
our  foreign  policy. 

A  friend  of  mine  who  knows  a  good  deal  about 
the  American  people  and  their  reactions  said 
something  to  me  the  other  day  which  helped  me 
personally  to  orient  myself  in  this  situation 
which,  I  ask  you  to  believe,  has  not  been  an  easy 
one  for  any  of  us  in  the  Department  of  State, 
whether  or  not  we  have  been  personally  attacked. 
This  friend  said,  "You  may  be  sure  that  these 
charges  would  not  have  proved  so  disturbing  to 
people  out  around  the  country  if  there  were  not 
in  their  minds  some  great  doubts  and  questions 
about  American  foreign  policy  which  have  not 
yet  been  answered  to  their  satisfaction.  Things 
have  not  gone  in  accordance  with  their  hopes  or 
their  expectations,  and  they  want  to  know  the 
reasons  why.  If  it  has  not  been  because  the  State 
Department  has  been  full  of  Communists,  then 
they  want  to  know  what  the  real  reason  is." 

I  am  sure  that  there  is  a  great  deal  in  this.  I 
think  there  are  many  people  today  who  are  be- 
wildered about  the  reasons  for  the  gravity  and 
bitterness  of  our  foreign  policy  problems  in  this 
postwar  period  and  who  wonder  how  things 
suddenly  got  that  way  and  whose  fault  it  is.  Per- 
haps, there  are  a  few  facts  about  the  relationship 
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between  past  events  and  present  events  which, 
would  help  them. 

Time  Lag  in  Foreign  Affairs  and  Its  Result 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  the  field  of  foreign 
affairs  there  is  generally  a  great  time  lag — as 
much  as  5  or  10  years  on  the  average — between 
cause  and  effect  in  major  developments.  This  is 
something  that  few  people  in  this  country  are 
aware  of.  Their  unawareness  expresses  itself  in  a 
demand  for  quick  results,  where  such  results  often 
simply  cannot  be  obtained.  It  also  expresses  it- 
self in  a  tendency  to  lay  the  blame  or  credit  for 
current  developments  on  people  who  happen  to 
bear  public  responsibility  at  the  moment,  even 
though  the  real  causes  of  these  developments  may 
go  much  deeper  in  time  and  in  complexity. 

I  suppose  I  have  been  obliged  to  think  as  much 
professionally  about  the  origins  of  our  position 
in  this  postwar  world  as  anyone.  I  believe  that 
some  of  our  difficulties  in  understanding  this 
situation  result  from  misunderstandings  which 
existed  even  prior  to  the  last  war. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  the  30's,  we  were,  as  a 
nation,  not  sufficiently  aware  of  the  role  which 
power  was  coming  to  play  in  this  world  of  ours, 
and  particularly  in  the  minds  of  three  extremely 
vigorous  and  important  peoples,  all  of  whom  were 
discontented  in  one  way  or  another  with  their  own 
cut  from  the  settlement  of  World  War  I.  These 
peoples  were  of  course  the  Germans,  the  Russians, 
and  the  Japanese. 

During  the  decade  preceding  our  participation 
in  the  Second  World  War,  that  is  from  1931-1941, 
it  was  plain  that  these  countries  were  all  in  the 
hands  of  governments  which  would  have  no  re- 
spect  for  liberal  principles  or  ethical  restraints  in 
their  conduct  and  would  be  motivated  primarily 
by  povser  considerations.  It  was  also  evident  that 
these  three  countries  in  combination  possessed,  or 
would  soon  possess,  a  military  potential  clearly 
overshadowing  anything  that  could  be  mobilized 
elsewhere  on  the  Asiatic  and  European  continents. 
It  was  evident  that  if  the  Western  world  were 
therefore  to  have  any  hope  of  coping  with  them 
in  a  future  war,  this  would  lie  in  the  possibility — 
which  eventually  came  true — that  they  would  be 
divided  against  themselves.  In  other  words,  by 
the  latter  part  of  the  30's,  the  preponderance  of 
world  power  was  already  against  ourselves  and  our 
friends,  and  it  could  be  reasonably  predicted  that, 
if  our  sort  of  world  were  to  survive,  it  would  be 


only  by  virtue  of  the  rifts  among  the  totalitarian 
powers,  not  because  we  and  our  friends  were 
strong  enough  to  oppose  all  of  them  together  and 
all  at  once. 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  when  war  came  to 
us,  we  were  confronted  with  a  sad,  and  perhaps 
for  many  of  us  humiliating,  fact :  namely,  that  it 
was  only  with  the  help  of  one  totalitarian  regime, 
still  saturated  with  hatred  for  us  and  determined 
to  encompass  our  downfall,  that  we  could  defeat 
those  other  totalitarian  powers  which  had  brought 
themselves  into  a  state  of  hostility  with  us.    And 
many  of  us  were  inclined  to  forget  that  the  single 
totalitarian  state  which  was  on  our  side  was  there 
unwillingly,  chagrined,  and  embittered  to  find  it- 
self in  our  company.     It  was  there  not  by  its  own 
choice.     It  was  there  because  it  had  made  the  mis- 
take of  relying  on  an  agreement  with  Hitler,  and 
because  Hitler  had  made  the  even  greater  mistake 
of   betraying  that   agreement   and   turning  his 
sword  to  the  east.     Instead  of  recognizing  this 
unhappy  state  of  fact,  and  drawing  from  it  the 
bitter  lessons  which  it  held  for  us,  we  consoled 
ourselves  with  the  delusion  that  Moscow  would 
change:  that  the   wartime   association   with   us 
would  produce  some  basic  alteration  in  the  nature 
of  a  regime  whose  commitment  to  totalitarianism 
was  really  far  more  than  just  a  state  of  mind. 
Holding  this  delusion — not  only  holding  it,  but 
nursing  it  with  a  sort  of  desperation — and  assur- 
ing ourselves  that  unless  it  came  true,  peace  was 
impossible,  we  did  not  I'ealize  how  profound  and 
fateful  a  change  would  be  made  in  the  world  pic- 
ture when,  with  the  war  fought  to  the  finish  of 
"unconditional  surrender,"  two  of  these  totalitar- 
ian states  would  be  laid  prostrate  and  disarmed 
while  the  third  would  be  left  in  possession  of 
great  areas  of  Europe  and  Asia.    We  did  not  fully 
realize  that  this  would  create  a  situation  in  which 
it  would  be  a  hard  and  dangerous  and  wearisome 
task  to  restore  life  on  these  continents  except  with 
Russia's  consent  and  on  Russia's  terms. 

This  was  a  serious  misunderstanding  we  were 
wandering  into.  For  the  power  of  the  free  world 
had  not  really  been  enhanced  during  the  war.  On 
the  contrary,  the  German  and  Japanese  occupa- 
tion of  other  countries  had  dealt  great,  if  tem- 
porary, blows  in  many  instances  to  their  capabili- 
ties for  the  independent  reassertion  of  their  na- 
tional power.  The  experience  of  totalitarian 
occupation  had  not  only  left  people  everywhere 
with  a  national  hatred  of  those  who  had  occupied 
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them,  it  had  also  left  another  and  more  fateful 
imprint.  This  was  a  widespread  doubt  about  the 
principles  of  that  liberal  nontotalitarian  world 
which  had  failed  to  save  them  from  the  catas- 
trophe of  occupation  and  had  liberatetl  them  only 
after  years  of  suffering  and  degradation  and,  in 
some  instances,  of  tragic  luunan  losses. 

I  am  not  saying  that  the  war  could  or  should 
have  ended  differently  than  it  did.  Hindsight  is 
too  easy;  and  we  are  not  helped,  in  our  present 
bitter  problems,  by  the  boastful  claims  of  "I  told 
you  so,"  even  in  those  rare  instances  where  they 
might  have  some  justification.  I  am  saying  that 
the  shape  of  this  post-war  world,  with  all  its  dan- 
gers and  its  insecurity  and  its  lack  of  easy  solu- 
tions, was  largely  cut  out  for  us  by  the  course  of 
military  events  during  the  recent  war  when  we 
were  very  little  aware  of  that  fact.  And  I  would 
point  out  that  the  policies  by  which  those  military 
events  were  detei-mined  wei'e  ones  which  found 
the  concurrence  and  approval  of  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  our  people  including,  I  think,  cer- 
tainly of  most  of  us  who  are  here  in  this  room 
tonight.  Let  us  be  fair,  then,  and  recognize  that, 
in  this  gi-eat  turning  in  human  affairs,  which  has 
led  to  our  problems  of  today,  we  are  dealing  with 
something  for  which  we  all  have  a  share  of  respon- 
sibility. And  let  us,  therefore,  look  for  its  causes, 
not  in  the  possible  deficiencies  of  a  few  contempo- 
rary figures,  but  rather  in  the  great  tragic  sweep 
of  the  events  of  our  time. 

The  Situation  in  the  Far  East 

This  was  not  the  only  fateful  source  of  misun- 
derstanding about  our  present  problems.  There 
is  another  which  I  would  like  to  mention.  This 
relates  to  China  and  the  Far  East.  There  has 
been  no  sector  of  our  policy  which  has  been  the 
cause  of  so  much  criticism  as  this. 

I  believe  that  I  understand  the  state  of  mind 
which  lies  behind  this  criticism.  It  is  roughly 
this :  China  has  fallen  to  the  Communists.  That 
is  a  reversal  to  the  cause  of  world  peace  and 
stability.  Therefore,  our  policy  must  have  been 
wrong.  Therefore,  there  must  have  been  some- 
thing wrong  in  the  State  Department. 

That  all  sounds  plausible  enough ;  and  it  would 
be — if  China  were  a  sort  of  province  of  the  United 
States  and  if  the  State  Department  ran  it  and  if 
it  were  the  State  Department  which  had  decided 
that  the  Communist  Party  should  be  the  faction 
which  would  have  the  best  morale  and  discipline 


and  pack  the  strongest  political  punch  and  win 
the  civil  war  in  China. 

But  suppose  none  of  this  were  so.  Suppose  that 
our  representatives  had  warned  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment earnestly  and  repeatedly  of  the  probable 
consequences  of  the  course  on  which  it  had  em- 
barked; suppose  that,  when  these  warnings  were 
ignored,  there  was  nothing  more  tliat  our  Gov- 
ernment could  really  do  to  influence  or  alter  the 
basic  course  of  events  in  China ;  suppose  that  the 
troubles  of  the  Chinese  Government  were  inherent 
within  itself;  suppose  that  it  wasn't  in  the  first 
instance  lack  of  money  or  arms  or  anything  this 
country  could  give  which  stood  between  the  Chi- 
nese Government  and  the  accomplishment  of  its 
purposes  in  China;  suppose  we  were  given  the 
impression  that  the  reason  that  Government 
wanted  aid  from  us  and  paid  people  in  this  country 
to  lobby  for  that  aid  was  not  so  much  that  it  really 
wanted  to  overcome  its  weaknesses,  but  in  order 
that  it  might  more  easily  avoid  having  to  face  up 
to  them,  not  so  much  that  it  wanted  to  increase  its 
efforts,  but  rather  because  it  wanted  to  involve  us 
to  the  point  where  we  would  take  over  the  major 
burden  of  the  responsibility  and  it  could  itself 
relax  and  sit  back ;  how  would  things  look  then  ? 

These  happen  to  have  been  the  realities,  and 
they  can  be  very  easily  proved  from  the  published 
documents. 

What  would  people  have  had  the  State  Depart- 
ment do  in  the  light  of  this  situation  of  fact? 
Would  they  have  had  us  beat  our  bi'easts  and  rec- 
ommend United  States  intervention  in  China  to 
prove  that  we  were  good  anti-Communists?  I 
wonder  how  many  of  you  realize  what  that  really 
means.  I  can  conceive  of  no  more  ghastly  and 
fateful  mistake,  and  nothing  more  calculated  to 
confuse  the  issues  in  this  world  today,  than  for 
us  to  go  into  another  great  country  and  try  to 
uphold  by  force  of  our  own  blood  and  treasures  a 
regime  which  had  clearly  lost  the  confidence  of 
its  own  people.  Nothing  could  have  pleased  our 
enemies  more.  Yet,  this  is  precisely  what  this 
country  would  have  been  led  into  by  further 
involvement  along  the  lines  of  military  aid  and 
advice ;  and  I  look  back  with  pride  on  the  fact  that 
people  in  our  Government,  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  elsewhere,  had  the  good  sense  and  the 
courage  to  resist  the  flamboyant  and  emotional  ap- 
peals for  action  in  this  direction.  Had  our  Gov- 
ernment been  carried  away  by  these  pressures, 
many  of  which  had  their  origins  in  the  interests 
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and  activities  of  a  foreign  government,  I  am  con- 
fident that,  today,  the  whole  struggle  against 
world  communism  in  both  Europe  and  Asia  would 
have  been  hopelessly  fouled  up  and  compromised. 

As  it  is,  we  have  lost  a  battle  and  yielded  what 
appeared  to  be  a  position.  I  have  never  believed 
that  it  was  a  sound  position  or  a  defensible  one. 
"^VTiat  has  happened  in  China  is  bad,  and  we  have 
no  reason  to  feel  smug  about  it.  But  I  would 
point  out  that  with  the  departure  of  the  last  party 
of  American  officials  from  Tientsin  last  Sunday, 
we  have  gotten  rid  of  our  last  official  entanglement 
in  that  unhappy  area.  We  are  now  on  the  road 
to  a  relationship  with  China  which  will  be  ex- 
pressive of  our  high  regard  for  the  Chinese  people 
but  unencumbered  by  past  involvements  and  il- 
lusions. Our  slate  is  pretty  well  clean ;  and  I  am 
afraid  it  had  to  become  clean,  at  whatever  cost, 
before  we  could  even  make  a  beginning  on  a  con- 
structive and  effective  policy  toward  that  country. 

Now,  if  these  things  are  so,  why  is  it  that  we 
have  had  so  much  misunderstanding  and  so  much 
bitterness  in  this  country  about  this  course  of 
events?  I  am  sure  that  the  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion lies  to  a  large  extent  in  the  shallowness  and 
over-simplification  of  our  understanding  of  what 
has  been  happening  in  Cliina. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  not  many  people  among 
us  who  are  qualified  to  estimate,  in  its  entirety, 
what  has  really  been  taking  place  in  these  last  40  or 
50  years  in  the  political  and  psychological  evolu- 
tion of  the  Chinese  people.     I  know  that  I  am  not. 

But  one  thing,  I  think,  is  evident :  prior  to  this 
recent  war,  many  of  us  had  a  tendency  to  mis- 
estimate the  nature  and  feelings  of  the  peoples 
of  Asia  and  of  China  in  particular — to  sentimen- 
talize those  people,  sometimes  to  patronize  them, 
to  view  them-  too  much  as  being  like  ourselves, 
to  take  for  granted  their  political  reactions  rather 
than  trying  to  understand  them,  and,  above  all,  to 
forget  the  unfavorable  aspects  in  which  the  white 
man  had  so  often  revealed  himself  to  them  in  the 
relatively  recent  past.  This  being  the  case,  I  am 
sure  that  we  did  not  analyze  very  effectively  what 
was  happening  in  Chinese  political  life  during 
recent  decades. 

I  am  sure  we  were  oblivious  to  signs  and  portents 
which  should  have  put  us  on  our  guard  as  to  the 
shallowness  of  our  understanding.  I  am  sure  that 
during  the  early  years  of  the  war,  while  the 
Japanese  were  in  occupation  of  large  portions  of 
China,  there  were  phenomena  clearly  visible  which 


should  have  been  recognized  by  us  as  raising  seri- 
ous doubt  whether  the  Chinese  Government  would 
be  able  to  consolidate  its  power  in  the  Japanese- 
occupied  areas  if  and  when  the  Japanese  were  to 
leave.  This  was  particularly  clear  in  the  case  of 
Manchuria,  where  the  National  Government  of 
China  had  never  had  any  appreciable  authority 
in  recent  decades. 

Had  we  realized  this,  we  would  not  have  de- 
luded ourselves,  as  I  think  many  of  us  did,  into 
the  hope  that  the  defeat  of  Japan  and  the  evacua- 
tion of  Japanese  forces  from  China  would  mean 
a  "united,  free,  and  democratic  China"  as  these 
terms  were  understood  in  our  country. 

Now,  you  may  say:  "If  the  situation  in  China 
was  so  black,  why  were  we  not  told  this  earlier?" 
The  answer  is :  these  things  were  said,  many  times 
over,  as  clearly  as  they  could  be  said  by  our  Gov- 
ernment without  running  the  risk  of  misinter- 
pretation and  direct  damage  to  the  Chinese 
Government.  Remember  that  we  could  not  talk 
about  these  things  to  our  own  people  without  being 
overheard  in  China,  and  too  much  emphasis  on 
the  disturbing  conclusions  which  had  to  be  drawn 
would  itself  doubtless  have  hastened  the  disinte- 
gration of  the  power  of  the  Chinese  Government. 

I  ask  you  to  note  this,  because  it  raises  a  question 
of  principle  as  to  the  extent  to  which  our  Govern- 
ment can  interpret  its  own  policies  to  the  people 
in  a  situation  where  its  interpretations  not  only 
describe  the  course  of  events  but  in  part  determine 
it.  Secondly,  we  in  Washington  were  already 
under  such  strident  and  bitter  attack  from  pro- 
tagonists of  the  Chinese  Government  that,  if  we 
stressed  this  point  too  much,  we  were  sure  to  be 
accused  by  them  of  defeatism  and  charged  with 
the  responsibility  for  that  very  trend  of  events  in 
China  which  we  were  being  forced  to  view  as 
inevitable.  In  these  circumstances,  some  of  us 
felt  that  the  risks  of  popular  misunderstanding 
in  this  country  might  be  even  greater  if  we  tried 
to  emphasize  to  the  public  the  lesson  of  the  re- 
ports coming  in  from  China  than  they  would  be 
if  people  were  permitted  to  make  their  own  judg- 
ment on  the  basis  of  these  reports.  Perhaps  this 
course  was  wrong;  however  that  may  be,  its 
motives  were  serious  and  worthy  ones.  Again,  I 
would  point  the  moral.  If  the  atmosphere  of 
public  discussion  is  to  be  too  hai'sh,  too  intolerant, 
too  abusive,  this  is  going  to  decrease  rather  than 
to  increase  the  possibilities  for  a  frank  and  helpful 
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exposition  of  Government  policy  to  the  public  at 
large. 

Now,  it  was  with  tlie  misapprehensions  I  have 
spoken  about  that  hirge  numbers  of  our  people 
entered  the  posthostilities  era.  Since  then, 
things  have  progressed  in  ways  that  have  now 
led  quite  naturally  to  deep  questions  in  many 
people's  minds.  Recent  events,  namely  this  final 
collapse  of  the  power  of  the  Chinese  Government 
on  the  mainland  of  China  and  the  demonstration 
of  a  Soviet  atomic  capability,  have  given  to  many 
people  the  impression  that  we  are  losing  what 
they  call  the  cold  war;  and  to  othei-s,  who  may 
not  see  things  quite  that  blackly,  these  events  have 
brought  doubts  and  questions  as  to  whether  our 
policies  are  adequate,  whether  we  have  really 
thought  things  through,  and  how,  if  present  poli- 
cies are  continued,  these  things  are  going  to  end. 

I  cannot  attempt  to  answer  those  questions  in 
detail  within  the  scope  of  this  talk.  In  my  own 
opinion  the  dangers  and  difficulties  that  confront 
the  Western  world  from  without,  as  distinct  from 
those  that  confront  it  from  within,  are  not  ap- 
preciably greater  today  than  they  have  been  at 
any  time  since  the  termination  of  hostilities,  and 
there  is  no  reason  tliat  they  need  be  fatal  to  our 
cause.  Things  have  gone  relatively  well,  by  and 
large,  in  Europe,  and  relatively  badly  in  Asia. 
But  neither  in  Europe  nor  in  Asia,  has  there  been 
any  finality  about  any  of  these  events.  The  situ- 
ation in  both  places  is  still  fluid  and  highly  sub- 
ject to  rapid  change  in  our  favor  or  our  disfavor. 
I  believe  that  the  basic  lines  of  the  policy  which 
we  have  pursued  in  these  past  3  years  have 
been  pretty  well  prescribed  for  us  by  the  limits 
of  what  was  possible  and  practicable  and  that 
they  could  not  have  been  much  different  than 
they  were  without  putting  us  worse  off  today 
than  we  actually  are. 

Now,  I  am  not  going  to  tell  you  that  we  have 
made  no  mistakes  or  that  we  have  been  everything 
that  we  should  be.  I  am  not  going  to  tell  you 
there  has  been  no  problem  of  security,  that  there 
have  been  no  Communists  or  Communist  agents 
in  the  Government  although  I  think  that  is  some- 
thing the  significance  of  which  has  been  overrated 
in  relation  to  our  other  problems. 

Need  for  Understanding  at  Home 

AVliat  I  want  to  urge  of  you  this  evening  is 
only  this :  that  you  join  me  in  recognizing  the  pro- 
fundity of  the  foreign  policy  problems  with  which 


we  are  faced  today ;  that  you  recognize  the  depth 
in  time  and  space  of  the  origins  of  those  problems ; 
and  that  you  do  not  be  misled  into  the  easy  con- 
clusion that  the  dangers  and  challenges  and 
dilemmas  of  our  world  situation  are  the  product 
of  the  mistakes  or  the  ill  will  of  any  individuals 
who  bear  responsibility  at  this  moment  for  the 
conduct  of  foreign  affairs. 

I  urge  this  on  you  for  two  reasons.  I  urge  it 
first  for  the  sake  of  the  individuals  concerned. 
I  believe  that  I  can  properly  speak  here  without 
a  personal  interest.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who 
have  been  attacked,  and  I  am  leaving  the  Govern- 
ment for  a  long  time  in  the  near  future. 

I  beg  you  to  believe  that  the  responsibilities 
borne  by  these  men  who  have  to  conduct  foreign 
affairs  in  this  counti-y  are  neither  light  nor  easy 
and  that  the  sort  of  service  which  they  are  render- 
ing to  the  Government  has  few  personal  compen- 
sations. We  are  not  rich,  strange  as  it  may  seem 
to  some  of  you,  in  men  both  qualified  and  available 
to  take  these  positions.  The  strains  under  which 
our  leading  officials  work  leave  them  a  very  slen- 
der margin  of  physical  and  spiritual  energy  to 
absorb  abuse  and  derision  from  the  people  for 
whom  they  conceive  themselves  to  be  working. 
I  must  tell  you  that  the  atmosphere  of  public  life 
in  Washington  does  not  have  to  deteriorate  much 
further  to  produce  a  situation  in  which  very  few 
of  our  more  quiet  and  sensitive  and  gifted  people 
will  be  able  to  continue  in  government. 

And  I  view  this  situation  with  deep  alarm.  I 
have  told  you  that  I  am  not  a  pessimist  about  the 
cold  war.  But  this  is  on  the  assumption  that 
we  can  mobilize  the  best  we  have  in  human  nature 
in  this  country  to  help  us  fight  it  and  that  we  can 
give  to  those  people  the  enthusiasm  and  the  con- 
fidence and  the  stimulus  which  comes  from  know- 
ing that  their  efforts  are  appreciated  and 
supported.  If  we  cannot  do  that,  I  can  give  you 
no  promising  assurances.  The  margin  of  safety 
with  which  our  country  moves  in  the  world  today 
is  not  great  enough  to  permit  us  to  be  reckless 
and  wasteful  with  the  talents  and  the  idealism 
of  those  people  we  depend  on  for  the  generalship 
of  our  peacetime  battles. 

The  first  reason,  therefore,  that  I  ask  you  not 
to  make  these  men  the  scapegoats  of  whatever 
dissatisfaction  and  bewilderment  you  may  feel 
concerning  our  international  position  is  that  it  is 
not  fair  to  them.  The  second  reason  that  I  urge 
(Continued  on  page  761) 
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Review  of  Charges  That  Communists  Infiltrate  Department 


Statement  by  John  E.  Peurifoy,  Deputy  Under  Secretary  for  Administration 


[Released  to  the  press  May  2] 


The  State  Department  has  been  asked  to  com- 
ment upon  Representative  Frank  M.  Karsten's 
statement  suggesting  the  possibility  that,  "through 
deceit  and  fraud,"  the  Ainerican  people  have  been 
hoodwinked  with  the  assertion  that  the  State  De- 
partment is  saturated  with  Communists.  That  is 
a  question  which  the  Senate  Subcommittee  must 
determine. 

However,  speaking  for  the  Department  of  State 
as  the  officer  in  charge  of  loyalty  matters,  I  can 
relate  the  facts : 

This  whole  business  started  on  February  9  when 
Senator  McCarthy  was  making  a  speech  before  a 
Women's  Eepublican  Club  at  Wlieeling,  West  Vir- 
ginia.   Wliile  he  was  making  that  speech,  he  said : 

I  have  here  in  my  hand  a  list  of  205  ...  a  list  of  names 
that  were  made  known  to  the  Secretary  of  State  as  being 
members  of  the  Communist  Party  and  who  nevertheless 
are  still  working  and  shaping  policy  in  the  State 
Department. 

Wlien  I  heard  what  Senator  McCarthy  had  said, 
I  was  amazed.  The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation, under  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  has  the  authority 
for  investigating  to  see  that  only  loyal  people 
work  in  the  Department  of  State.  We  have  our 
own  security  organization,  headed  by  Don  Nichol- 
son, a  former  FBI  agent,  to  work  with  them. 
Neither  the  FBI  nor  our  Security  Division  had 
told  us  about  one  Communist  working  in  the 
State  Department,  much  less  205.  But,  in  this 
business,  we  are  very  careful.  On  the  outside 
chance  that  Senator  McCarthy  may  have  had  some 
information  that  neither  tiie  FBI  nor  our  Security 
Division  had  found  out,  the  State  Department  tel- 
egraphed Senator  McCarthy  and  asked  him  to 
send  us  the  information  which  he  had  about  these 
205  people  which  he  said  he  had  listed  as  known 
Communists.  We  felt  that  if  Senator  McCarthy 
was  interested  in  the  safety  of  his  country,  ho 


would  give  the  FBI  and  our  Security  Division 
their  names  and  any  information  he  had  on  them. 
We  have  waited  a  long  time  for  him  to  give  us 
this  information.     We  are  still  waiting. 

On  the  night  of  February  20,  Senator  McCar- 
thy made  a  speech  in  which  he  claimed  he  would 
back  up  the  charges  which  he  had  made  against 
the  State  Department.  He  hasn't  done  so.  His 
205  had  shrunk  to  81.  They  were  not  all  "still 
working  and  shaping  policy  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment" either.  Some  of  the  people  he  mentioned 
work  in  the  State  Department ;  some  of  them  used 
to  work  in  the  State  Department;  some  of  them 
had  never  worked  in  the  State  Department  at  all. 
"WHiat's  more,  the  nature  of  the  charges  had 
changed.  They  weren't  "known  Communists" 
any  more.  From  reading  Senator  AlcCarthy's 
speech,  we  don't  yet  know  just  what  he  thinks 
they  were. 

Senator  McCarthy  hasn't  backed  up  even  the 
highly  general  charges  he  made  on  February  20. 
Over  2  months  have  passed.  A  special  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee has  been  appointed.  It  is  a  matter  of  public 
record  that  this  committee  has  asked  Senator  Mc- 
Carthy many  times  to  supply  proof  to  back  up  his 
charges.  But  as  far  as  the  Department  can  as^ 
certain,  the  Senator  has  not  yet  presented  any  evi- 
dence that  even  one  employee  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment is  a  Communist.  The  single  individual  on 
whom  Senator  McCarthy  has  concentrated  his 
recent  fire  is  not  connected  with  the  Department. 
As  Secretaries  Hull,  Byrnes,  Marshall,  and  Ache- 
sou  have  publicly  attested,  he  is  not  and  has  not 
been  what  Senator  McCarthy  called  "the  chief 
architect  of  our  Far  Eastern  policy."  Finally, 
there  is  no  shred  of  truth  to  the  Senator's  flat 
statement  that  this  man  "has,  or  until  recently 
had,  a  desk  in  the  State  Department." 
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In  his  speecli  on  February  20,  Senator  McCar- 
thy said  that  he  had  obtained  his  information 
from  "loyal"  State  Department  employees.  He 
said  that  he  had  digests  of  the  files  he  was  talking 
about,  apparently  given  him  by  his  "loyal"  friendS 
in  the  State  Department ;  and  he  hinted  that  he 
had  photostats  of  some  of  them. 

Actually,  all  Senator  McCarthy  had  done  was 
to  shake  2  years  dust  off  of  some  old  reports  and 
produce  them  as  his  "newly  discovered  evidence." 
The  old  reports  which  he  was  using  were  reports 
made  up  in  the  fall  of  19-17  and  the  winter  of  1948 
by  the  stati'  of  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. In  the  fall  of  1947,  before  the  issuance 
of  the  President's  Directive  concerning  loyalty 
files,  the  House  Appropriations  Committee  asked 
to  look  over  the  security  program  in  the  State  De- 
partment. The  Committee  investigators  com- 
piled a  list  of  108  cases  concerning  which  they 
wanted  to  ask  the  State  Department  questions. 
Not  all  of  these  108  worked  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment. Only  40  work  there  now  and  after  investi- 
gation and  reinvestigation,  those  40  have  been 
found  to  be  absolutely  loyal.  They  compiled  sum- 
maries of  the  "derogatory  information"  in  these 
cases  and  used  these  summaries  as  the  basis  for 
questioning.  During  the  SOth  Congress,  this  list 
of  108  cases  was  gone  into  by  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee,  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee,  the  House  Committee  on  Expenditures 
in  the  Executive  Departments,  and  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  Yet,  none  of  these 
committees  suggested  that  there  are  any  Commu- 
nists in  the  State  Department.  In  fact,  on  one  of 
the  last  days  of  the  SOth  Congress,  Representative 
Jonkman,  Chairman  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Subcommittee,  made  this  statement  on  the  floor  of 
the  House : 

But  before  the  Eightieth  Congress  adjourns,  I  want  the 
Members  to  know  that  there  is  one  department  in  which 
the  known  or  reasonably  suspected  subversives,  Commu- 
nists, fellow  travelers,  sympathizers,  and  persons  whose 
services  are  not  for  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States, 
have  been  swept  out.     That  is  the  Department  of  State. 

Wlien  Senator  McCarthy  was  making  his 
"charges"  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  February 
20,  he  was  simply  reciting,  somewhat  inaccurately, 
items  from  this  shopworn  list  of  108  cases.  In  all 
of  this  hit-and-run  campaign  of  accusation,  vilifi- 
cation, and  character  assassination,  the  main  bur- 
den of  the  so-called  proof  rested  on  that  thread- 
bare list. 

Those  are  the  facts. 

I  don't  think  it  is  appropriate  for  me  to  state 
whether  the  American  people  have  been  subjected 
to  "deceit  and  fraud."  '\\nien  a  Senator  charges 
that  there  are  205  known  Commimists  in  the  De- 
partment and  when,  instead  of  proving  there  is 
even  one,  he  releases  a  succession  of  loose  accusa- 
tions against  persons  inside  and  outside  of  the  De- 
partment, I  am  sure  the  Senate  Subcommittee  is 
fully  capable  of  making  its  own  decisions. 

May  15,  ?950 
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U.S.  Denies  American  Plane 
Violated  Soviet  Territory 

U^.  Note  of  May  5, 1950 
[Released  to  the  press  May  5] 

The  Ambassador  of  the  United  States  of 
America  presents  liis  compliments  to  the  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  and,  with  reference  to  the 
Ministry's  note  of  April  21  regarding  the  lost 
American  airplane,  has  the  honor  to  communicate 
the  following : 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  notes  that  the  Government  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  continues  to  refer  to 
an  American  airplane  of  the  B-29  type,  which 
allegedly  penetrated  Soviet  territory  on  April  8, 
despite  the  fact  that  it  has  been  made  clear  that 
the  only  American  military  airplane  in  the  Baltic 
area  on  April  8  was  a  United  States  Navy  airplane 
of  the  Privateer  type.  The  United  States  Gov- 
ernment reiterates  that  this  United  States  Navy 
airplane  was  unarmed  and  was  at  no  time  over 
Soviet  or  Soviet-occupied  territory  or  territorial 
waters.  It  is  thus  apparent  that  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment's account  of  this  incident  is  not  factual. 
The  reply  of  the  Government  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  to  the  United  States 
Government's  communication  of  April  18  makes  it 
obvious  that  the  Government  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  continues  to  base  its 
position  on  the  erroneous  account  which  it  put 
forward  shortly  after  the  incident  occurred  and 
that  it  has  failed  to  carry  out  the  careful  investiga- 
tion suggested  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  which  would  enable  it  to  correct  these 
errors.^ 

The  United  States  Government  categorically 
denies  that  the  American  airplane  violated  Soviet 
or  Soviet-occupied  territory  and  rejects  as  wholly 
without  foundation  the  protest  contained  in  the 
last  paragi-aph  of  the  note  of  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs  of  April  21. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  has  no  alternative  but  to  conclude 
that  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics  has  not  only  failed  to  meet  but 
has  no  intention  of  meeting  the  obligations  which 
international  law  and  practice  impose  on  members 
of  the  family  of  nations.  It  is  clear  that  tliis 
disregard  for  law,  custom,  and  the  opinion  of  man- 
kind constitutes  a  further  obstacle  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  harmonious  relations  among  nations 
and  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment's continued  protestations  of  its  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  peace. 


'  Bulletin  of  May  1, 1950,  p.  667. 
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It  is  clearly  impossible  to  resolve  this  issue  so 
long  as  the  Soviet  Government  refuses  to  base  its 
position  upon  the  facts  of  the  case.  The  Soviet 
Government  must,  however,  bear  the  responsi- 
bility both  for  the  action  of  its  Air  Force  and  for 
the  manner  with  which  it  has  dealt  with  this  inci- 
dent. The  Government  of  the  United  States  must 
warn  the  Government  of  the  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  of  the  seriousness  with  which  it  regards 
the  attitude  of  the  Government  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  in  matters  of  such  grave 
consequence. 

Soviet  Note  of  April  21, 1950  "■ 

In  reply  to  the  note  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  of  April  18  this  year,  the 
Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  considers  it  necessary  to  state  the 
following : 

As  was  already  communicated  in  the  note  of  the 
Soviet  Government  of  April  11,  the  American  air- 
plane which  violated  the  Soviet  frontier  south  of 
Libava  (Lepaya),  according  to  verified  data  was 
a  four-motored  military  airplane  B-29  ("Flying 
Fortress")  which  not  only  did  not  submit  to  the 
demand  of  Soviet  fighters  to  follow  them  for  a 
landing  at  an  aerodrome  but  opened  fire  on  the 
Soviet  airplanes.  After  the  leading  Soviet  fighter 
was  compelled  to  return  fire,  the  American  air- 
plane turned  toward  the  sea  and  disappeared. 

Such  are  the  facts  established  by  due  verifi- 
cation. 

In  the  note  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  of  April  18,  there  is  contained 
a  series  of  proofless  assertions  which  are  refuted 
by  accurately  established  facts. 

In  this  note,  for  example,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  asserts  that  the  only 
American  military  airplane  which  was  in  the  air 
in  the  region  of  the  Baltic  on  April  8  was  an  air- 
plane of  the  Naval  Aviation  of  the  United  States 
of  America  of  the  type  "Privateer."  However, 
it  has  been  accurately  ascertained  that  an  airplane 
B-29  ("Flying  Fortress")  with  American  identi- 
fication signs  was  flying  over  Soviet  territory 
south  of  Libava  (Lepaya). 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  declares  that  the  above-mentioned  air- 
plane supposedly  did  not  violate  the  Soviet 
frontier  and  was  "not  armed.  However,  according 
to  verified  data  at  the  disposal  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment, an  American  airplane  B-29  ("Flying 
Fortress")  on  April  8  of  this  year  violated  the 
state  frontier  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  in  the  region  of  Libava.  penetrated  into 
territory  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics for  21  kilometers,  and  shot  at  Soviet  fighters. 
These  facts  fully  refute  statements  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  United  States  of  America  both  to  the 
effect  that  the  American  airplane  did  not  violate 

'  Printed  from  telegraphic  text. 
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the  frontier  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  the  effect 
that  it  was  allegedly  unarmed. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  the  above-indicated 
assertions  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  cannot  be  assessed  otherwise  than  as 
an  attempt  to  evade  responsibility  for  gross  vio- 
lation of  international  law. 

In  its  note,  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  also  declares  that  it  "demands  that 
most  strict  and  categorical  instructions  be  issued 
to  the  Soviet  Air  Force"  to  avoid  repetition  of 
incidents  of  similar  kind  and  that  the  Soviet  side 
should  allegedly  bear  responsibility  for  the  in- 
cident which  did  occur  and  that  it  should  pay 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  the  American  air- 
plane. 

The  Soviet  Government  cannot  take  under  con- 
sideration the  above-indicated  demands,  as  they 
are  clearly  absurd  and  deprived  of  any  foundation 
whatever. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  that  the  aviation 
of  any  country,  under  obligation  to  guard  the 
inviolability  of  its  frontiers,  in  a  case  of  violation 
of  the  frontier  of  its  country  by  a  foreign  plane, 
should  conduct  itself  in  exactly  such  a  manner  as 
Soviet  aviation  did. 

The  note  of  the  American  Government  confirms 
that  the  American  airplane,  which  violated  the 
frontier  of  the  Soviet  Union,  was  wrecked.  The 
Soviet  Government  has  no  data  on  this  matter, 
but  if  the  American  airplane  was  actually  lost, 
then  responsibility  for  its  loss  rests  exclusively  on 
those  gentlemen  who  obliged  the  American  air- 
plane to  penetrate  into  Soviet  territory  to  photo- 
graph Soviet  defense  installations  and  thereby 
caused  it  to  violate  international  law  and  the 
inviolability  of  Soviet  frontiers. 

As  concerns  the  instruction  for  Soviet  aviators 
of  which  the  American  note  speaks,  an  appropriate 
instruction  has  already  existed  for  a  long  time  and 
needs  no  changes  whatever.  This  instruction 
reads :  On  the  occasion  of  violation  of  the  frontiers 
of  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  pene- 
tration into  Soviet  territory  by  a  foreign  airplane, 
Soviet  aviators  are  under  obligation  to  compel  it 
to  land  at  a  Soviet  aerodrome  and  in  case  of  resist- 
ance to  open  fire  on  it. 

Finally,  the  Soviet  Government  considers  it 
necessary  to  direct  special  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  as  may  be  judged  by  its  note  of  April  18, 
in  place  of  an  objective  answer  to  the  note  of  the 
Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  of  April  11,  is  sheltering  the  unlawful 
actions  of  several  of  its  subordinates  who  have 
stained  themselves  with  gross  violation  of  gen- 
erally recognized  standards  in  international  law. 
In  view  of  what  has  been  stated,  the  Soviet 
Government  confirms  its  i-esolute  protest  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
against  the  gross  violation  of  its  frontiers  by  the 
American  military  airplane. 

Department  of  Stale  Bulletin 


Rumanian  Trial  of  Local  Employees 
Aimed  at  Discrediting  U.S.  Mission 

[Releancd  to  the  press  May  S] 

The  Rumanian  authorities  liave  just  brought  to 
conchision  a  trial  which  resulted  in  heavj'  sen- 
tences for  several  employees  of  the  former  Ameri- 
can and  British  information  offices  at  Bucharest 
antl  for  the  Rumanian  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Timex.  The  trial  seems  to  have  been  de- 
sigiied  principally  to  discredit  the  diplomatic 
missions  of  tlie  United  States  and  United  King- 
dom and  to  intimidate  Rumanians  from  employ- 
ment by  or  association  with  these  missions. 

Miss  Xora  Samuelli,  who  was  secretarj'  to  the 
Public  Affairs  Officer  of  the  United  States  infor- 
mation service  in  Rumania,  was  charged  with 
having  performed  espionage  at  the  direction  of 
official  United  States  representatives.  This  is  the 
first  instance  of  the  conviction  and  sentencing  of 
one  of  the  Legation's  Rumanian  employees.  The 
pattern  had  already  been  set  by  the  trials  of 
Michael  Shipkov  in  Bulgaria  and  two  employees 
of  the  American  Embassy  in  Czechoslovakia. 

It  may  be  stated  categorically  tliat  Miss  Samu- 
elli served  the  Legation  only  in  the  capacity  of 
stenographer-clerk;  her  functions  entailed  no 
activities  which  could  properly  be  labeled  as 
espionage,  sabotage,  or  conspiracy.  The  further 
charge  that  she  attempted  with  others  to  flee  the 
country  clandestinely,  whether  true  or  not,  is  a 
commentary  both  on  the  conditions  which  induce 
persons  to  risk  the  extreme  hazards  of  flight  and 
on  the  measures  which  forbid  persons  to  depart 
Rumania  voluntarily. 

Another  defendant  at  this  trial,  Liviu  Nasta, 
was  the  local  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Times,  a  Rumanian  citizen.  Evidently,  his  con- 
viction for  what  was  chai'acterized  as  paid  espi- 
onage was  based  on  his  supplying  to  his  news- 
paper and  to  other  subscribers  material  which,  in 
any  normal  countrv',  would  be  considered  routine 
news  copy. 

The  trial,  like  others  being  staged  in  Communist 
countries,  had  the  full  quota  of  "confessions"  and 
entirely  deprived  the  accused  of  the  means  of 
adequate  defense.  Once  more,  a  Communist 
regime  has  shown  its  contempt  for  truth  and  for 
human  rights  in  pursuing  the  aim  of  severing  the 
lines  of  communication  between  the  people  under 
its  domination  and  the  nations  of  the  free  world. 

Visit  of  Greek  Conductor 

Theodore  Vavayannis,  conductor  of  the  State 
Symphony  Orchestra  at  Athens  and  professor  at 
the  Athens  Conservatory,  arrived  in  Washington 
on  May  1  for  a  period  of  2  weeks.  His  visit  has 
been  made  possible  through  a  grant-in-aid 
awarded  by  the  Department  of  State  under  the 
program  oi  exchange  of  persons. 


Visit  of  Prime  Minister  of  Pakistan 

Remarks  by  President  Truman ' 

Mr.  Pkime  Minister;  Beoum  Saiiiha:  With  a 
deep  sense  of  the  historical  import  of  this  occa- 
sion and  with  the  greatest  personal  pleasure,  I  am 
hai)p3'  'o  welcome  you  both  to  the  United  States. 
Mrs.  Truman  and  I,  and  Americans  throughout 
our  country,  have  been  looking  forward  to  your 
arrival.  We  are  glad  you  have  found  it  possible 
to  do  us  the  honor  of  visiting  us  and  are  thank- 
ful that  you  have  been  granted  a  safe  journey. 

The  many  Americans  who  have  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  visiting  Pakistan  are  unanimous  in  their 
praise  of  your  heart- warming  hospitality.  I  hope 
that  while  you  are  in  the  Uiiited  States  you  will 
feel  as  much  at  home  as  Americans  do  when  they 
visit  your  great  country.  It  is  likewise  my  sin- 
cere hope  that  in  the  course  of  your  stay  you  will 
find  that  Americans  and  Pakistanis  have  much 
in  common. 

Knowing  that  the  number  of  invitations  from 
Americans  wishino;  to  extend  hospitality  has  far 
exceeded  the  number  which  your  sojourn  in  the 
United  States  will  permit  you  to  accept,  I  wish 
at  this  time  to  extend  a  warm  and  heartfelt  wel- 
come on  behalf  of  all  the  American  people. 


Evacuation  From  Shanghai  to  Tientsin 

Statement  hy  Secretary  Acheson 
[Released  to  the  press  April  Z6'\ 

A  special  train  carrying  passengers,  who  had 
exit  permits  and  had  desired  to  evacuate  from 
Shanghai,  is  now  en  route  to  Tientsin.  The  train 
left  Shanghai  the  morning  of  April  26  (last  night 
Washington  time) .  In  addition,  other  passengers 
have  traveled  by  regular  train  to  Tientsin  during 
the  past  week. 

The  American  Presidents  Liner  General  Gordon 
is  due  off  Taku  Bar,  the  nearby  deep-water  anchor- 
age for  Tientsin,  on  Friday.  Passengers  will  be 
transferred  by  local  lighters  to  the  ship  which  is 
on  its  regularly  scheduled  trans-Pacific  crossing. 
Arrangements  for  the  charter  of  the  special  train, 
use  of  lighters,  and  the  call  of  the  General  Gordon 
were  initiated  by  the  American  Presidents  Line's 
local  agent. 

The  ship's  next  calls  will  be  Hong  Kong,  Manila, 
Yokohama,  and  the  United  States. 

The  Department  has  no  exact  information  on 
the  number  of  Americans  or  other  passengers  ex- 
pected to  board  the  ship  but  understands  almost 
1,000  people  are  expected  to  depart  via  this  means. 

All  official  American  personnel  are  included. 


'  Made  at  the  Washington  National  Airport  on  May  3, 
1950,  and  released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  on  the 
same  date. 
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Foreign  Policy  in  a  Cold  War 


iy  Francis  H.  Russell,  Director,  Office  of  Public  Affairs  * 


I  should  like  to  begin  by  invading  the  domain 
of  political  ideas  and  principles  in  which  you 
specialize.  I  do  this  because  I  believe  that  this 
domain  has  been  the  forgotten  front  in  the  cold 
war  that  is  now  going  on  between  Soviet  com- 
munism and  the  democracies;  and  because  it  is 
clear  that,  if  we  are  to  win  the  cold  war,  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  have  to  become  again  a  nation  of 
hard-hitting  cracker-barrel  political  philosophers. 
That  should  not  be  dilRcult.  We  developed  a  habit 
of  intensive  discussion  on  problems  of  political 
philosophy  during  the  eighteenth  and  early  nine- 
teenth centuries  which,  if  we  can  resurrect  it,  will 
stand  us  in  good  stead. 

Understanding  Principles  of  Communism 

It  is  impossible  to  understand  the  actions  of 
the  Soviet  Union  in  the  United  Nations,  in  Western 
Europe,  in  the  field  of  atomic  energy  control,  or 
human  rights  without  understanding  the  political 

Brinciples  upon  which  communism  is  founded, 
ewspaper  headline  reading  merely  adds  puzzle 
to  puzzle. 

One  of  the  intellectual  hardships  of  the  world 
war  is  that  only  a  person  who  is  more  or  less  at 
home  with  the  works  of  Kant,  Fichte,  Hegel, 
Feuerbach,  and  Marx  can  understand  what  makes 
the  Kremlin  tick.  With  a  knowledge  of  the 
political  philosophy  upon  which  Soviet  com- 
munism is  founded,  its  day-to-day  actions  become 
not  only  comprehensible  but,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  predictable. 

Paralleling  this,  and  equally  urgent,  is  the  need 
for  a  rediscovery  of  the  taproots  of  democracy. 
These  roots  are  deeper  and  more  complex  than 
those  of  comnmnism,  but  they  are,  nevertheless, 
identifiable ;  and,  when  identified,  they  give  fresh 
understanding  and  meaning  to  the  goals  we  pur- 


'  An  address  made  before  the  Midwest  Political  Science 
Conference  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  on  Apr.  21,  1950,  and 
released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 


sue  and  the  methods  by  which  we  must  pursue 
them. 

If  democracy  is  to  gain  the  adherence  of  people 
around  the  world  who  are  malring  their  choice  be- 
tween conflicting  ways  of  life,  we  must  be  able 
to  show  why  it  is  that  communism  is  inevitably 
the  road  to  intellectual,  moral,  and  physical  death 
and  why  it  is  that  the  political  philosophy  upon 
which  democracy  is  built  is  that  of  life  and  growth. 

We  make  no  impression  upon  those  with  a  Com- 
munist bent  when  we  point  to  the  horrors  of  the 
police  state  because  their  theories  specifically  call 
for  dispensing  with  all  morality.  They  only  smile 
at  our  effort.  But  when  we  punch  holes  in  the 
philosophic  foundations  of  their  system,  they  be- 
come uneasy.  Then,  by  creating  doubt  and  un- 
certainty among  those  who  would  otherwise  be 
their  followers,  we  are  hitting  them  where  it  hurts. 

This  effort  cannot  be  synthetic.  We  cannot  hire 
one  or  two  men  to  do  it  for  us.  It  must  spring 
from  the  intellectual  and  moral  life  of  America. 
It  is  a  job  that  lies  with  special  obligation  among 
you  and  your  colleagues. 

Practical  Job  Facing  U.S. 

Having  made  this  excursion  into  your  field,  I 
should  like  to  retire  and  dwell  for  a  few  minutes 
on  one  or  two  less  philosophical  situations  in  the 
world  that  call  for  attention  and  particularly  on 
the  practical  job  facing  the  United  States  as  its 
^ets  on  with  its  role  as  the  leading  power  in  the 
free  world. 

I  will  narrow  this  down  a  bit  further.  I  am 
speaking  to  you  as  an  officer  of  the  Department  of 
State.  It  is  our  job  in  the  Department  to  act  as 
an  arm  of  the  President  in  the  conduct  of  United 
States  foreign  relations.  We  are  concerned  not 
only  with  the  policy  level  but  with  the  action  level 
of  foreign  policy.  We  feel  with  special  force  the 
definition  of  politics  and  diplomacy  as  "the  art 
of  the  possible." 

Since  this  is  a  democracy,  the  ultimate  source  of 
our  foreign  policy  is  the  character  of  the  American 
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people.  Our  policy  must  express  the  aspirations 
of  the  peoiilo  ami  must  serve  their  <j:ootl.  It  is 
always  subject  to  their  juili::meut.  This  judgment 
reflects  the  ultimate  aim  that  the  American  people 
have  in  international  all'airs,  the  attainment  of  a 
free,  peaceful,  prosperous  world  in  which  they 
may  pursue  their  own  way  of  life  in  friendly  re- 
lations with  othei-s. 

This  generality  may  not  be  unchallengeable,  but 
it  is,  at  least,  approximately  correct.  It  defines 
the  over-all  goal  at  which  the  Department  of  State 
aims  on  the  action  level. 

Arriving  at  Policy  Decisions 

Now,  in  the  early  stages  of  policy  consideration 
there  are  divisions  of  opinion  in  the  Department 
as  to  the  courses  of  action  which  should  be  adopted 
to  carry  us  toward  that  goal.  As  in  Congress,  as 
among  the  people  themselves,  decisions  are  ham- 
mered out  on  the  anvil  of  controversy,  through  the 
clashing,  then  the  meeting  of  minds.  That  is  the 
democratic  process  of  arriving  at  decisions  which 
we,  as  a  democratic  people,  would  accept. 

I  should  like  to  note  briefly  the  comment 
recently  about  the  "confusion"  in  the  public  mind 
concerning  the  most  desirable  foreign  policies  for 
this  country.  I  should  like  to  say  a  word  on  be- 
half of  "confusion'" — not  the  needless,  artificial, 
man-made  confusion  created  by  people  who  are 
trying  to  make  personal  or  partisan  gains  at  the 
expense  of  national  unity  in  times  of  crisis  and 
danger.  There  can  be  no  excuse  for  that.  I  am 
talking  about  the  kind  of  "confusion"  that  in- 
evitabTv  exists  when  men  face  up  to  a  new  prob- 
lem, try  to  fit  all  the  pieces  together  and  decide 
between  alternative  courses  of  action.  Progress 
comes  from  facing  up  to  the  confusion  which  life 
inevitably  presents  and  bringing  some  order  out 
of  it.  Mature  minds  do  not  quail  or  complain  at 
this  kind  of  confusion.  They  tackle  it  with  a 
zest.  That  kind  of  maturity  is  one  of  the  most 
essential  ingredients  of  a  successful  democracy. 

It  will  be  a  sad  day  if  the  American  people  ever 
wake  up  to  find  that  they  are  faced  with  no  "con- 
fusion," no  need  to  determine  where  the  truth  lies 
or  where  lies  the  path  of  progress.  When  every- 
thing has  been  laid  out  for  them,  when  every  edi- 
tor and  conmientator  says  the  same  thing,  when 
every  ballot  has  only  one  box  on  it,  then  we  will 
know  that  democracy  has  gone  and  totalitarian- 
ism has  taken  its  place. 

But  to  get  back  to  my  argument,  not  only  must 
we  take  into  account  what  we  want  to  do  and  what 
our  resources  will  permit  us  to  do;  we  must  also 
take  account  of  what  other  peoples  are  able  and 
willing  to  do  in  cooperation  with  us.  Further- 
more, all  this  must  take  place  within  the  limita- 
tions imposed  by  the  existence  of  the  cold  war. 
We  act  effectively  only  if  we  act  within  "the 
possible." 

Secretary  Acheson  and  a  group  of  his  advisers 
will  leave  soon  for  a  series  of  meetings  in  Europe 


with  the  foreign  ministers  of  other  Atlantic  pact 
nations.  On  the  eve  of  these  important  meetings, 
there  have  been  two  statements  of  particular 
interest.  General  Bradley,  chairman  of  the 
United  States  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  has  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  Atlantic  pact  nations  should 
closely  integrate  their  defensive  capacities  even 
if  this  means  relinqui.shing — to  use  his  phrase — 
"a  small  bit  of  sovereignty." 

Georges  Bidault,  Premier  of  France,  took  note 
of  what  (General  Bradley  had  said  and  urged  the 
creation  of  a  "High  Council"'  of  the  NAP  nations 
to  coordinate  their  strategic,  economic,  and  politi- 
cal policies.  He  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
Foreign  Ministers  meeting  of  May  8  would  put  a 
committee  to  work  on  planning  the  composition, 
powers  and  functions  of  such  a  council. 

It  is  obvious  that  we  should  all  give  the  most 
serious  study  to  the  Bradley  and  Bidault 
proposals. 

Change  in  American  Thinking 
About  Foreign  Policy 

The  prevalent  attitude  of  open  inquiry  toward 
proposals  such  as  these  points  up  the  major 
change  that  has  taken  place  in  American  thinking 
about  foreign  policy  in  the  past  decade.  World 
War  II  swept  us  into  a  struggle  to  preserve  free- 
dom for  ourselves  and  others,  and,  as  a  nation,  we 
realized  for  the  finst  time  how  sensitive  our  own 
existence  is  to  the  status  of  freedom  in  the  rest  of 
the  world.  From  that  moment  on,  we  were  com- 
mitted to  action,  both  on  our  own  and  in  company 
with  other  nations,  and  our  need  to  act  has  never 
let  up.  It  will  be  a  long  time  before  that  pressure 
slackens. 

In  company  with  our  Allies,  we  defeated  the 
Axis  bid  for  world  rule.  In  helping  to  win  that 
victory,  we  became  convinced  that  international 
cooperation  would  be  a  necessity  for  the  world 
after  the  war. 

That  conviction  produced  the  United  Nations. 
But,  very  soon,  we  discovered  that  we  had  de- 
feated the  Axis  bid  for  world  domination  only 
to  run  into  another — that  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
We  found,  after  the  war,  that  Western  Europe 
and  many  other  areas  were  struggling  under 
crushing  difficulties.  The  freedom  of  nations  re- 
mained under  as  great  a  threat  as  that  which  the 
Axis  powers  had  posed  during  the  war. 

In  Western  Europe,  many  of  the  world's  gi-eat 
industrial  nations  and  citadels  of  democracy  were 
on  the  verge  of  economic  and  political  collapse. 
In  the  Near  East  and  Asia,  the  colonial  system  was 
in  the  process  of  a  rapid  breakdown  as  the  people 
of  many  lands  asserted  their  right  to  national  in- 
dependence. There  were  dangerous  disputes  and 
conflicts  within  and  between  nations,  and,  in  the 
midst  of  all  this  trouble,  the  Communists  were  on 
a  march  of  aggression  in  Europe,  in  Asia,  in  other 
vulnerable  areas.  The  Soviet  Union  was  openly 
bent  on  picking  off  free  nations  one  by  one. 
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Principles,of  International  Cooperation 

At  this  juncture  President  Truman,  in  response 
to  pleas  from  Turkey  and  Greece  for  help  against 
Soviet  aggression,  declared  that  we  would  not 
allow  the  freedom  of  others  to  go  by  default. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  invite  your  attention  to 
the  consistence  of  principle  and  consistence  of  pur- 
pose in  these  programs.  They  are  aimed  at  pre- 
serving the  free  way  of  life  of  the  American  people, 
and  they  assume,  as  a  necessity  of  this,  the  pro- 
tection of  the  freedom  of  other  peoples.  They 
recognize  that  the  preservation  of  freedom  must 
take  account  not  just  of  military  factors  but  of 
jjolitical,  economic,  and  social  factors.  They 
assume  the  need  for  international  cooperation  in 
reaching  their  goals. 

They  are  not  isolated  policies.  They  were  de- 
veloped under  two  Presidents,  five  Secretaries  of 
State,  and  four  Congresses.  Each  program  has 
been  built  on  the  foundation  of  those  preceding 
it,  and  built  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the 
whole  structure  of  American  policy  in  support  of 
a  free  America  in  a  free  world. 

All  of  these  policies  were  responses  to  concrete 
situations  which  demanded  action — action  at 
once — action  that  was  given.  It  was  action  ad- 
justed to  fact  and  within  the  "art  of  the  possible." 


How  tlie  Aid  and  Defense  Programs  Worl< 

Wlien  we  take  a  critical  look  at  the  United 
Nations  today,  we  are  instantly  struck  by  one  over- 
whelming fact — we  and  other  nations  cannot  con- 
ceive of  doing  without  it.  The  United  Nations 
has  become  indispensable.  Because  of  Soviet 
obstructionism,  the  United  Nations  has  failed  to 
produce  disarmament  agreements,  world  control 
of  atomic  energy,  and  an  international  police  force 
able  to  deal  with  breaches  of  the  peace.  But, 
despite  all  handicaps,  the  United  Nations  has  be- 
come a  vast  enterprise,  spreading  its  work  benef- 
icently over  many  fields. 

It  was  notably  successful  in  obtaining  a  truce 
in  Palestine  and  in  bringing  the  Dutch-Indonesian 
clash  to  a  gratifying  settlement.  It  can  take  a 
good  deal  of  credit  for  helping  Greece  to  check 
the  Communist  guerrillas  and  most  of  the  credit 
for  bringing  the  free  state  of  South  Korea  into 
being.  It  has  set  a  moral  standard  for  the  world 
in  its  Declaration  of  Human  Rights.  It  has 
started  precedents  for  an  international  rule  of  law 
in  General  Assembly  resolutions  and  in  the  de- 
liberations of  the  International  Court  of  Justice. 
It  has  accomplished  something  new  in  history  in 
disposing  of  the  former  Italian  colonies  by  inter- 
national decision  and  by  administering  trust  terri- 
tories. Through  its  councils  and  specialized 
agencies,  it  is  steadily  making  more  and  more  an 
actuality  of  a  free,  democratic  society  of  sovereign 
nations  in  a  coalition  that  works. 

The  United  Nations,  improved  and  strengthened 
as  it  must  be,  remains  the  best  instrument  in  sight 


for  the  maintenance  of  world  peace  after  the  con- 
ditions of  peace  have  been  established. 

Meanwhile,  in  circmnstances  where  the  United 
Nations  did  not  work,  we  found  a  way  to  act, 
though  always  in  keeping  with  the  principles  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter  and  always  in  such  a 
way  as  to  support  the  United  Nations  itself — as  in 
the  Marshall  Plan,  the  Atlantic  Pact,  and  the 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Program. 


EUROPEAN  RECOVERY  PROGRAM 

General  Marshall  recently  said,  "Looking  again 
at  the  conditions  prevalent  in  the  spring  of  1947, 
and  again  considering  the  situation  at  this  mo- 
ment, I  can  only  feel  that  one  near-miracle  has 
been  accomplished.  We  must  work  for,  and  ex- 
pect, another  miracle." 

I  am  going  to  take  the  liberty  of  interpreting 
what  I  am  sure  General  Marshall  meant  by  "one 
near-miracle." 

In  1946,  the  industrial  production  of  Europe 
was  about  77  percent  of  the  prewar  level.  After 
2  years  of  the  European  Recovery  Program,  pro- 
duction exceeds  the  prewar  level  by  15  percent. 
But  the  economic  accomplishments  have  not  been 
the  only,  or  even  the  most  important,  accomplish- 
ments. In  1946,  there  were  Communists  in  many 
governments  of  Western  Europe.  But,  a  politi- 
cal, moral,  spiritual,  and  economic  reoirth  has 
taken  the  shape  of  a  new  determination  toward 
freedom.  The  Communist  Party  is  losing  its 
members  in  Europe.  One  of  the  first  imj^ortant 
roll-backs  was  the  smashing  defeat  of  the  Com- 
munists in  the  Italian  election  of  1948.  In  Bel- 
gium and  Norway,  Communist  Party  membership 
has  decreased  by  60  percent;  in  Denmark,  by  50 
percent;  in  France,  the  Netherlands,  Sweden, 
Western  Germany,  and  the  United  Kingdom,  by 
33  percent. 

In  still  other  contexts,  we  have  acted  in  emer- 
gencies demanding  action.  The  Soviet  Union  was 
forced  to  back  down  in  the  Berlin  blockade. 
Western  Germany  is  gaining  a  new  kind  of  health 
which  augers  well  for  all  of  Western  Europe.  The 
plan  for  international  control  of  the  Ruhr  pro- 
vides assurance  against  another  German  exploita- 
tion of  the  Ruhr  for  military  aggression. 

Shifting  our  eyes  to  the  Far  East,  we  see  Japan 
well  along  the  road  to  representative  government 
and  to  the  resumption  of  its  vital  role  as  the  lead- 
ing industrial  nation  of  that  part  of  the  world. 

Looking  at  the  root  problem  of  conflict  between 
totalitarian  Russia  and  the  free  nations,  we  see 
that  the  Soviet  bloc  has  been  put  on  the  defensive 
in  a  niunber  of  important  respects.  The  Com- 
munist dictators  organized  the  Cominfonn  with 
the  purpose  of  sabotaging  the  European  Recovery 
Program.    They  have  failed  to  sabotage  it. 

To  preserve  their  absolute  rule  over  their  own 
peoples,  they  have  been  driven  to  pin  down  the 
Iron  Curtain.    The  U.S.S.R.  has  been  forced  into 
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tlie  p^TPiitest  jamming:  operation  in  liistory  to 
keep  tlie  Russian  peoi)lo  from  heurinjj  the  truth- 
ful reportiiifi;  of  the  Voice  of  America  ami  the 
British  Broadcasting  Corporation.  Our  broad- 
casts are  be<;innin<i  to  break  throuj^h  the  januning 
to  a  small,  but  nonetheless  important,  extent. 

POINT  4  PROGRAM 

Soon,  we  may  hope,  the  Communist  propaganda 
machine  will  receive  the  gift  of  a  new  hot  potato 
of  considerable  dimensions — the  Point  4  Program 
of  technical  aid  to  the  world's  underdeveloped 
areas.  The  mere  announcement  of  Point  4  by 
President  Truman  sent  a  wave  of  encouragement 
around  the  world.  This  program  will  spread  tlie 
gospel  of  democracy  by  deeds  and  solid  accomplish- 
ments in  terms  of  people's  daily  lives.  To  counter 
this,  the  Communists  have  only  barren  promises 
to  offer.  Point  4  will  require  a  long,  difficult  pull, 
but  it  will  bring  us  nearer  to  the  reality  of  a  world 
community  of  free,  healthy,  independent  nations. 

In  short,  the  United  States  has  taken  the  initia- 
tive and,  in  company  with  other  free  nations,  has 
launched  a  number  of  cooperative  programs  with 
the  object  of  increasing  their  collective  strength, 
their  economic  health,  and  their  social  and  politi- 
cal stability.  AVe  and  these  others  have  come  to- 
gether in  concerted  efforts  to  throw  a  decisive 
weight  against  aggression  and  threats  of  war,  to 
gain  a  period  of  time  in  which  the  foundations  of 
enduring  peace  and  prosperity  may  be  built  on  a 
world-wide  scale. 

The  struggle,  of  course,  has  by  no  means  been 
all  our  way.  The  course  of  events  in  China,  events 
that  unfortunatelj'  proved  to  be  beyond  our  power 
to  influence,  have  been  disappointing.  There  will 
undoubtedly  be  other  Battles  of  the  Budge  before 
the  free  people  have  assured  their  right  to  remain 
free.  We  must  take  the  set-backs  as  well  as  the 
victories  in  stride — not  be  unnerved  by  the  former 
nor  overconfident  by  the  latter. 

Events  have  proved  that  readiness  and  ability 
to  act  is  the  only  way  to  keep  pace  with  the  swift 
events  of  the  modern  world.  The  times  call  par- 
ticularly for  coordination — which  the  Secretary 
described  recently  as  "total  diplomacy,"  for  the 
pooling  and  focusing  of  our  best  thinking  and 
our  best  resources  on  the  problems  before  us,  and 
for  the  enlisting  of  the  best  abilities  we  can  find. 

We  must  have  the  bipartisanship  in  our  foreign 
policy  which  assures  the  use  of  the  best  brains  in 
America  in  shaping  and  guiding  our  policy. 
Most  importantly,  effective  coordination  calls  for 
the   unified   vigorous   support  of   the  American 

Seople   for  the  policies  that  emerge  from   our 
emocratic  process. 


Consultation  Between  Democracies 

_  In  democracies,  and  between  democracies,  poli- 
cies and  programs  can  be  arrived  at  only  by  a 
process  of  consultation,  exchange  of  views,  and 
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deliberation.  Only  when  agreement  has  been 
reached  by  tluit  time-consuming  process  can  policy 
be  determined  and  action  initiated.  Tlie  value  of 
this  procedure,  whicli  we  would  not  do  without,  is 
that  policies  and  programs  agreed  on  by  democra- 
cies are  the  product  of  true  conviction  and  agree- 
ment. AVo  may  move  more  slowly  than  dictator- 
ships in  making  up  our  minds  and  in  putting  the 
results  to  work,  but  we  build  more  solidly. 

This  does  not  mean  that  democracies  cannot 
increase  their  speed.  I  think  tliey  can  by  intensi- 
fying the  brain  power  focused  on  the  problems 
needing  solution  and  by  keeping  that  .scrutiny  in 
continuous  operation.  There  is  a  definite  trend 
in  that  direction.  We  have  seen  it  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  continuous  sessions  of  the  so- 
called  "Little  Assembly"  of  the  United  Nations, 
in  the  increasing  number  of  international  meet- 
ings and  consultations  among  the  leading  states- 
men of  the  free  world,  and  we  have  seen  it  here 
at  home.  From  here  on  out,  I  think  we  shall  see 
the  free  world  exhibiting  greater  speed  at  no 
sacrifice  of  quality  of  pertormance. 

I  think  we  shall  see  something  else.  Viewing 
world  affairs  on  the  action  level,  I  think  we  shall 
witness  the  advantageous  application  of  a  prin- 
ciple usually  applied  to  commerce.  That  is,  that 
you  can  either  worry  about  what  your  competi- 
tors are  doing  or  you  can  make  them  worry  about 
what  you  are  doing.  There  are  signs  thatj  in  this 
cold  war  between  totalitarianism  and  freedom, 
the  free  nations  are  taking  more  and  more  of  tlie 
initiative,  and  the  police  states  are  going  to  find 
themselves  put  more  and  more  on  the  defensive. 

The  greater  unity  of  the  free  world  is  necessary 
to  accomplish  this.    I  think  it  is  on  the  way. 


MDAP  Accomplishments  Cited 
by  Retiring  Director 

Statement    by    James    Bruce,    Director    of    the 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Program 

[Released  to  the  press  April  29] 

The  task  which  I  undertook  at  the  request  of 
President  Truman — the  organization  of  the 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Program — has  been 
completed.  As  of  Monday,  May  1,  I  am,  there- 
fore, returning  to  private  life  and  personal  affairs 
that  have  long  been  pressing  for  attention. 

The  establishment  of  an  effective  organization 
to  provide  a  portion  of  the  arms  and  equipment 
needed  bv  our  friends  overseas  for  defense  is  only 
an  initial  step  in  a  vitally  important  program,  but 
already  much  has  been  done. 

All  of  the  nations  taking  part  in  the  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Program  have  either  received 
their  first  shipment  of  materiel  or  will  have  them 
within  a  few  days.    Thousands  of  tons  of  supplies 
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and  equipment  have  been  shipped  and  thousands 
of  tons  more  are  on  their  way  to  ports  for  loading. 
Defense  M-eapons  of  many  categories  are  steadily 
going  forward  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  na- 
tions participating  in  the  program  and  to  the  other 
countries  concerned. 

Naval  vessels,  B-29's  and  other  aircraft,  and 
equipment  for  the  ground  forces  are  included  in 
the  equipment  going  to  different  nations.  At  the 
same  time,  training  programs  are  under  way  in 
Western  Europe  and  in  the  United  States  to  pro- 
vide technical  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  modern 
equipment  being  delivered.  Provision  has  al- 
ready been  made  for  2,750  trainees  in  the  initial 
stage  of  this  part,  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assist- 
ance Program. 

Despite  Communist  misrepresentations,  the 
issues  involved  in  our  collective  endeavor  for  de- 
fense are  understood  by  the  free  men  and  women  of 
our  partner  nations.  This  was  amply  demon- 
strated by  the  gratifying  manner  in  which  first 


shipments  of  military  equipment  were  unloaded  by 
workers  in  the  ports  of  Naples  and  Cherbourg  a 
few  days  ago.  These  arms  for  defense  were  un- 
loaded, not  at  gunpoint  but  freely  and  willingly,  by 
men  who  know  the  value  of  freedom  and  the  effort 
that  is  necessary  to  maintain  it. 

I  am  leaving  an  excellent  organization  of  men 
and  women  capable  of  carrying  on  the  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Program  most  effectively.  I 
have  been  very  much  impressed  by  the  splendid 
and  patriotic  efforts  of  members  of  our  staff  They 
have  given  unsparingly  of  their  time,  day  and 
night  and  on  week  ends,  as  the  pressure  of  work 
required  from  time  to  time.  I  have  the  highest 
regard  for  their  public  si^irit  and  the  unselfishness 
of  their  efforts.  And,  nothing  more  could  have 
been  desired  from  the  full  cooperation  provided 
by  officials  of  the  State  Department,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  the  Economic  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  It 
has  made  the  performance  of  our  work  a  pleasure. 


The  Habana  Charter  for  an  International  Trade  Organization 


RESTRICTIVE  BUSINESS  PRACTICES 

Chapter  V 

This  chapter  (arts.  46  to  54)  contains  the  first 
approach  in  any  international  agreement  toward 
the  cartel  problem.  Despite  the  marked  disparity 
of  policy  among  countries  concerning  restrictive 
business  practices,  it  establishes  a  general  policy, 
to  whicli  all  members  subscribe,  for  curbing  such 
practices.  It  implements  this  policy  by  setting 
up  a  mechanism  for  investigations,  hearings,  re- 
ports, and  recommendations  with  final  action  in 
the  hands  of  individual  governments.  The  chap- 
ter thus  provides  a  mechanism  for  the  develop- 
ment of  minimum  standards  of  conduct  in  a  field 
which  has,  heretofore,  been  subject  to  disputes 
and  conflicts  detrimental  to  American  and  foreign 
enterprises  alike. 

General  Policy 

As  a  general  policy,  members  obligate  them- 
selves "to  prevent,  on  the  part  of  public  or  private 
commercial  enterprises,  business  practices  affect- 
ing international  trade  which  restrain  competi- 
tion, limit  access  to  markets  or  foster  monopolistic 
control,  whenever  such  practices  have  harmful 
effects  on  the  expansion  of  production  or  trade" 
and  interfere  with  the  achievement  of  any  of  the 

EuiTOB's  Note  :  This  summary  is  tlie  third  iu  a  series. 


objectives  of  the  Ito.  Members  agree  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  Ito  and  to  take  the  requisite  legis- 
lative and  administrative  measures  to  carry  out 
this  policy  within  their  respective  jurisdictions. 

Investigation  Procedure 

The  Ito  is  empowered  to  investigate  complaints 
filed  by  any  affected  member  regarding  a  particu- 
lar instance  of  various  business  practices  to  ascer- 
tain whether  it  is  in  fact  of  a  "harmful"  nature, 
i.  e.  restrictive,  and  whether  it  interferes  with  any 
other  Ito  objective.  A  complaint  will  be  investi- 
gated whenever  (a)  a  formal  request  is  made; 
and  (b)  the  practice  is  engaged  in  by  one  or  more 
enterprises  having  effective  control  of  trade  among 
a  number  of  countries  in  one  or  more  products. 

Tiie  kinds  of  practices  subject  to  complaint  are 
listed  in  the  chapter.  Such  practices  include  price 
fixing,  allocation  of  markets  or  customers,  sales 
quotas,  discrimination  against  individual  enter- 
prises, limitations  upon  production,  restrictions 
on  the  development  or  application  of  technology 
or  inventions,  restrictive  agreements  which  result 
in  misuse  of  patents,  trade-marks  and  copyrights, 
and  any  similar  practices  which  the  Ito  (by  two- 
thirds  vote)  regards  as  restrictive. 

Obligations  of  Members 

The  Ito  may  recommend  remedial  action  on  the 
basis  of  its  investigation  and  may  request  the 
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members  concerned  to  report  fully  on  the  steps  it 
lias  taken  to  carry  out  the  Iro  recommendation. 
Each  member  agrees  >indcr  article  50  to  take  full 
account  of  the  Ito's  request,  decision,  or  recom- 
mendation, acting  in  accordance  with  its  own  sys- 
tem of  law  and  economic  or<j;anization,  to  carry 
its  obligations  under  the  chapter.  If  a  member 
fails  to  carry  out  an  I-ro  reconunendation  and  if 
other  members  consider  themselves  injured  by 
this  failure,  they  may  take  the  case  to  the  Iro  un- 
der the  general  procedure  for  the  settlement  of 
ditferences  outlined  in  chapter  VIII. 

Express  provision  is  maile  to  insure  that  the 
Ito's  action  or  failure  to  act  should  not  preclude 
any  member  from  enforcing  its  national  legisla- 
tion against  restraint  of  trade  and  monopoly. 
Thus,  the  charter  would  not  serve  to  jjrevent  the 
United  States  from  enforcing  its  own  antimo- 
nopoly  laws  which  are  more  vigorous  than  the 
cliarter  provisions. 


Special  Procedures 

International  services,  such  as  transportation 
and  telecommunications,  are  handled  in  accord- 
ance with  a  special  procedure  in  the  chapter.  This 
chapter  does  not  prevent  other  measures  (e.g., 
commodity  agreements  and  state  trading)  specifi- 
cally permitted  elsewhere  in  the  charter. 

This  chapter  complements  other  parts  of  the  Ito 
cliarter.  It  is  evident  that  any  international  proj- 
ect for  the  reduction  of  trade  barriers  such  as  the 
charter  represents  would  be  incomplete  if  it  failed 
to  deal  with  barriers  to  international  trade  created 
by  certain  kinds  of  business  practices.  The  inter- 
war  period  demonstrated  conclusively  that  restric- 
tive business  arrangements  among  enterprises  in 
international  trade  could  prevent  or  repress  the 
flow  of  trade  as  etfectively  as  any  government- 
imposed  tariff,  quota,  or  embargo.  For  even 
where  governmental  barriers  to  trade  do  not  exist, 
trade  may  be  prevented  and  production  impeded 
by  agreements  among  producers  which  restrict 
competition,  limit  access  to  markets,  or  foster 
monopolistic  control. 

The  chapter  supplements  the  long-term  objec- 
tive of  reducing  trade  barriers  and  is  also  in- 
tended to  facilitate  economic  development.  As 
long  as  the  prices  of  capital  and  consumer  goods 
are  maintained  by  artificial  restraints  on  trade, 
the  scarce  funds  in  the  hands  of  underdeveloped 
countries  for  the  achievement  of  capital  expan- 
sion have  a  very  limited  purchasing  power.  Eco- 
nomic development,  therefore,  is  impeded.  More- 
over, access  to  technology  and  its  industrial  uses, 
which  is  sometimes  unduly  limited  by  private 
agreement,  also  tends  tasupj^ress  the  development 
of  new  industries. 


Kennan  Address — Continued  from  page  751 

this  on  you  is  that  it  is  not  fair  to  yourselves  and 
the  great  body  of  citizenry  of  which  you  are  a 
part. 

If  yon  permit  j-ourselves  to  aftiibule  to  con- 
temporary causes  which  are  shallow  and  fleeting 
and  of  dubious  substance,  developments  which  are 
in  reality  i)art  of  the  cumulative  effect  of  the  be- 
havior of  whole  peoples  and  groups  of  peoples  in 
the  past,  you  will  be  abusing  your  clarity  of  in- 
sight into  the  realities  of  this  world.  In  the  past, 
our  fortunate  geographic  position  and  our  im- 
mense resources  have  enabled  us  to  take  in  our 
stride  great  and  widespread  errors  of  judgment — 
errors  not  just  on  the  part  of  our  leaders  but  er- 
rors on  the  part  of  all  of  us  together.  We  have 
been  able  to  afford,  in  many  instances,  to  believe  in 
that  which  was  pleasant  rather  than  in  that  which 
was  real.  Today,  we  can  no  longer  afford  this  lux- 
ury. If  our  system  of  government  is  to  continue 
to  rest  on  the  basis  of  poi)ular  understanding  and 
popular  M'ill,  then  we  must  learn  as  a  nation  to 
face  unflinchingly  the  lessons  of  experience,  to 
recognize  the  true  causes  of  our  difficulties,  to  free 
ourselves  from  a  morbid  introspection,  and  to  turn 
our  minds  in  unity  and  confidence  to  the  objective 
problems  that  lie  before  us. 

Perhaps,  only  someone  who  has  lived  for  many 
years  in  totalitarian  countries  can  feel  as  strongly 
as  I  do  how  vitally  important  it  is  to  us  to  pre- 
serve the  spirit  of  tolerance  and  liberality  in  our 
relations  with  each  other  and  the  readiness  to  give 
the  other  fellow  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  where 
doubt  exists.  These  things  lie  at  the  heart  of  our 
civilization.  They  are  essential  to  free  inquiry,  to 
the  scientific  method  as  we  know  it,  and  to  our 
own  special  form  of  creativeness.  But  they  are 
also  essential  to  the  preservation  of  our  national 
identity  and  to  our  entire  claim  to  world  leader- 
ship. If  our  enemies  without  can  force  us  to 
abandon  the  spirit  of  tolerance  by  frightening  us 
with  their  agents  inside  our  country,  then  they 
will  have  bypassed  the  Maginot  line  of  our  so- 
ciety, they  will  have  seized  its  citadels  from  within 
and  we  on  the  firing  line  will  have  been  left  with 
nothing  to  defend. 

Believe  me,  there  is  something  more  involved 
here  than  just  the  guilt  or  innocence,  the  folly  or 
the  wisdom,  of  any  of  us  who  today  bear  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  formulation  of  "United  States 
foreign  policy.  I  do  not  deny  that  those  things 
are  at  issue,  too;  and  I  am  aware  of  the  heavy 
connotations  of  that  fact.  But  there  is  something 
greater  still  that  is  also  at  stake :  and  that  is  the 
question  as  to  whether  a  country,  as  Lincoln  ex- 
pressed it,  "so  conceived  and  so  dedicated"  as  our 
own,  can  meet  the  responsibilities  of  national  ma- 
turity in  a  world  bewildered  by  its  own  past  vio- 
lence and  haunted  by  the  shadows  of  its  own 
disunity. 


May  15,  1950 
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THE  GENERAL  AGREEMENT  ON  TARIFFS  AND  TRADE 

Negotiations  Under  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1S34 
As  Amended  and  Extended 


U.  S.  INTENTION  TO  UNDERTAKE 
TRADE-AGREEMENT  NEGOTIATIONS  > 

The  Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Trade 
Agreements  has  issued  formal  notice  of  the  in- 
tention of  the  United  States  to  undertake  negotia- 
tions with  17  other  countries  for  reciprocal  tariff 
and  other  trade-barrier  concessions  and  also  look- 
ing toward  accession  of  some  of  these  countries  to 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  con- 
cluded at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  in  1947.  The 
negotiations  are  scheduled  to  begin  at  Torquay, 
England,  on  September  28,  1950.  United  States 
participation  in  the  tariff  negotiations  will  be 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act 
of  1934  as  amended  and  extended. 

The  countries  with  which  the  United  States  ex- 
pects to  negotiate:  Australia,  Austria,  Belgium, 
Brazil,  Canada,  France,  Federal  Eepublic  of  Ger- 
many, Guatemala,  Korea,  Luxembourg,  New  Zea- 
land, Netherlands,  Norway,  Peru,  Turkey,  Union 
of  South  Africa,  and  United  Kingdom.  Negotia- 
tions will  be  carried  on  with  respect  to  all  areas  for 
which  these  countries  are  authorized  to  conduct 
trade-agreement  negotiations. 

Of  the  above  countries,  the  following  are  "new" 
countries  which  desire  to  accede  to  the  General 
Agreement :  Austria,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many, Guatemala,  Korea,  Peru,  and  Turkey. 

The  Torquay  conference  will  constitute  the  third 
"round"  of  tariff  negotiations  carried  on  within 
the  framework  of  the  General  Agreement.  The 
first  was  held  at  Geneva  in  1947  when  23  countries 
successfully  concluded  negotiations  and  became 
the  original  contracting  parties  to  the  agreement. 
The  second  round  was  held  at  Annecy,  France,  in 
1949,  when  10  additional  countries  were  accepted 
for  accession  to  the  agreement. 

The  Eepublic  of  the  Pliilippines  has  also  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  to  participate  in  the  Torquay 
negotiations  with  a  view  to  its  accession  to  the 
General  Agreement,  but  so  long  as  the  trade  agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and  the  Philip- 
pines, entered  into  pursuant  to  the  Philippine 
Trade  Act  of  1946,  is  in  effect  the  President  is  not 
authorized  to  enter  into  a  trade  agreement  with 
the  Philippines  under  the  Trade  Agreements  Act 
of  1934,  and  the  United  States  will  not,  therefore, 
be  negotiating  with  the  Philippines  at  Torquay. 
Moreover,  if  the  Torquay  negotiations  should  re- 
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suit  in  accession  of  the  Philippines  to  the  General 
Agreement,  the  terms  of  the  General  Agreement 
will  not  apply  as  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Philippines.  Provision  for  withholding  such 
application  is  made  in  article  XXXV  of  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement. 

The  Geneva,  Annecy,  and  "new"  countries  which 
are  expected  to  take  part  in  the  Torquay  confer- 
ence carried  on,  among  them,  in  1948,  some  four- 
fifths  of  the  world's  international  commerce.  The 
accession  of  new  countries  to  the  General  Agree- 
ment in  the  forthcoming  negotiations  will  result 
in  a  wider  acceptance,  by  additional  trading 
nations,  of  the  commercial  principles  upon  which 
the  United  States  economic  foreign  policy  is  based. 
These  princiisles  include  reduction  of  umiecessary 
governmental  interference  with  foreign  trade,  pro- 
gressive abolition  of  discriminatory  trade  pi'ac- 
tices,  and  opportunity  for  multilateral  expansion 
of  foreign  trade  as  a  means  of  raising  living  stand- 
ards throughout  the  world. 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  United  States  that  general 
acceptance  of  these  principles  will  help  solve  the 
problems  involved  in  United  States  foreign-assist- 
ance programs  and  the  "dollar  gap"  by  helping 
foreign  countries  to  improve  their  economies,  in- 
crease their  production,  and  to  pay  with  their  own 
goods  and  services  for  United  States  products. 

The  Trade  Agreement  Committee's  notice  of  in- 
tention to  negotiate  is  accompanied  by  a  list  of 
products  imported  into  the  United  States  on  which 
United  States  tariff  concessions  may  be  considered 
during  the  negotiations.  Simultaneously,  the 
Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information  announces 
that  public  hearings  will  be  held,  beginning  May 
24, 1950,  on  all  phases  of  the  forthcoming  negotia- 
tions. The  hearings  will  enable  interested  persons 
to  present  views  and  information  regarding  con- 
cessions on  United  States  export  products  which 
might  be  requested  from  other  countries,  conces- 
sions on  imports  into  this  country  which  the 
United  States  might  offer  in  return,  and  other 
matters  customarily  included  in  trade  agreements. 
Applications  to  appear  at  these  hearings  will  be 
I'eceived  by  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Infor- 
mation until  May  10,  1950,  and  written  briefs  and 
statements  will  be  received  until  May  17,  1950. 

The  Conunittee  for  Reciprocity  Information 
was  established  by  Executive  order  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  receive  such  views  and  information  and  to 
digest  and  transmit  them  to  the  interdepartmental 
trade-agreements  organization  in  conformity  with 
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scotion  4  of  the  Trade  Agi-eoinciits  Act  of  1934. 
Members  include  a  member  of  the  United  States 
Tariir  Conunission  and  representatives  desi<rnated 
bj-  the  Setretarics  of  State,  the  Treasury,  Defense, 
Aiiriculture,  C'oniineree.  and  Labor,  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator for  Economic  Cooperation. 

In  tlie  fortlicominj^  ncfxotiations  the  United 
States  will  not  consider  oll'erin<;  a  concession  on 
any  article  which  does  not  appear  on  the  list  made 
public  April  11,  unless  such  article  subsequently 
appears  on  a  supplementary  list  and  is  made  the 
subject  of  supplementary  hearings  by  the  Commit- 
tee for  Keciprocity  Information. 

No  list  of  products  on  whicli  the  United  States 
proposes  to  seek  concessions  from  other  countries 
IS  published.  The  Department  of  Commerce, 
however,  furnishes  the  trade-agreements  organi- 
zation with  studies  of  the  trade  and  other  facts 
regarding  exported  articles  on  whicli  the  United 
States  might  consider  seeking  concessions  from 
other  countries. 

Interested  persons  are  invited  to  submit  to  the 
Committee  for  Keciprocity  Information  sugges- 
tions as  to  foreign  concessions  which  might  be 
sought  for  United  States  export  products  to  aid 
the  Trade  Agreements  Committee  in  making  its 
recommendations  to  the  President. 

The  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
has  two  major  aspects.  One  consists  of  the  spe- 
cific tarilT  and  other  concessions  made  by  each  con- 
tracting party  as  set  forth  in  the  schedules 
annexed  to  the  agreement.  The  other  is  the  gen- 
eral provisions  of  the  agreement  relating  to  such 
matters  as  nondiscrimination  in  tariff  and  other 
trade  regulations — quantitative  import  restric- 
tions, customs  formalities,  and  the  like,  wliich  are 
necessary  to  safeguard  tlie  advantages  gained 
through  the  specific  concessions. 

In  the  initial  stage,  the  negotiations  with  regard 
to  concessions  on  specified  products  are  carried 
on  bilaterally — that  is,  between  pairs  of  countries. 
In  the  second  stage  the  concessions  bilaterally 
agreed  upon  are  multilaterally  considered  and,  if 
accepted,  are  integrated  into  the  General  Agree- 
ment. Thus  each  concession  is  granted  to  each 
contracting  party  to  the  agreement  in  its  own 
right  and  each  contracting  party  will  be  entitled, 
in  its  own  right,  to  the  benefits  of  all  concessions 
granted  by  the  other  contracting  parties. 

The  normal  initial  life  of  trade  agreements 
negotiated  by  the  United  States  under  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  of  1934  has  been  3  years,  after 
which  period  they  have  been  subject  to  termina- 
tion on  6-months  notice.  Article  XXXI,  in  pro- 
viding for  an  initial  3-year  term  for  the  agreement 
with  provision  for  subsequent  withdrawal  on  6- 
nionths  notice,  is  comparable  to  that  provision  of 
the  earlier  bilateral  agreements.  In  order  to  in- 
troduce greater  flexiljiilty,  article  XXVIII  and  the 
Aiinecy  Protocol  of  Terms  of  Accession  provide 
that  after  January  1,  1951  (the  same  date  as  that 


specified  in  art.  XXXI),  individual  concessions 
made  at  Geneva  or  at  Annccy  shall  be  subject  to 
modification  or  withdrawal  by  consultation  and 
negotiadon  among  (he  contracting  parties,  without 
withdrawal  from  the  entire  agreement. 

The  contracting  parties,  meeting  at  the  fourth 
session  in  Geneva  which  began  February  23,  1950, 
recommended  that,  during  the  Torquay  confer- 
ence, the  participating  countries  consider  extend- 
ing the  period  ending  January  1, 1951,  as  specified 
in  article  XXVIII,  to  the  period  ending  January 
1,  1954,  thus  firming  up  the  concessions  granted 
at  Geneva  and  at  Annecy  by  putting  them  on  the 
same  basis  as  regards  article  XXVIII,  as  the  new 
concessions  to  be  negotiated  at  Torquay.  This 
contemplated  action  would  not  prevent  participat- 
ing countries  at  Torquay  from  negotiating  there 
for  limited  adjustments  in  their  Geneva  or  Annecy 
schedules  as  well  as  new  concessions.  Nor  will  it 
prevent  the  use  of  the  escape  clause  in  article  XIX 
of  the  General  Agreement  at  any  time  when  cir- 
cumstances necessitate  its  use. 

The  tariff  concessions  on  specific  products  which 
may  be  negotiated  under  the  General  Agreement 
are  of  various  types.  They  may  be  reductions  in 
specified  rates  of  customs  duty,  or  "bindings"  of 
such  rates — a  guaranty  not  to  increase  them  during 
the  life  of  the  agi-eement.  Likewise,  a  concession 
may  consist  of  the  binding  of  the  duty-free  status 
of  an  article — a  guaranty  not  to  impose  a  tariff 
on  the  article  if  it  is  being  admitted  duty  free  at 
the  time  the  agreement  is  concluded.  The  con- 
tracting parties  have  adopted  a  rule  to  the  effect 
that  the  binding  of  a  low  rate  of  duty  may  be 
accepted  as  a  concession  in  compensation  for  a 
reduction  in  a  high  rate  of  duty.  Under  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  of  1934  as  amended  in  1945  the 
United  States  may  not,  in  a  trade  agi'eement,  in- 
crease or  decrease  a  tariff  rate  by  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  rate  existing  on  January  1,  1945. 

INTERDEPARTMENTAL  COMMITTEE 
ON  TRADE  AGREEMENTS 

Trade- Agreement  Negotiations  With  Each  of 
the  Following  Countries : 

I.  Australia,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Canada,  France,  Luxem- 
bourg, New  Zealand,  the  Netherlands,  Norway,  the  Union 
of  South  Africa,  and  the  United  Kingdom,  which  are 
contracting  parties  to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade ;  and 

II.  Austria,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Guate- 
mala, Korea,  Peru,  and  Turkey,  which  are  applicants  for 
accession  to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade ;  and 

III.  Possible  Adjustment  in  Preferential  Rates  on 
Cuban  Products. 

Pursuant  to  section  4  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act,  approved  June  12, 1934,  as  amended  (48  Stat. 
945,  ch.  474,  Public  Law  307,  81st  Cong.)  and  to 
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paragraph  4  of  Executive  Order  10082  of  October 
5,  1949  (14  F.  E.  6105),  notice  is  hereby  given  by 
the  Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Trade  Agi-ee- 
ments  of  intention  to  conduct  trade-agreement 
negotiations  with  the  following  countries,  includ- 
ing in  each  case  areas  in  respect  of  which  the 
country  has  authority  to  conduct  trade-agreement 
negotiations:  Australia,  Austria,  Belgium,  Brazil, 
Canada,  France,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many, Guatemala,  Korea,  Luxembourg,  New  Zea- 
land, the  Netherlands,  Norway,  Peru,  Turkey,  the 
Union  of  South  Africa,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
It  is  proposed  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  these 
countries  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  mutually 
advantageous  tariff  concessions.  Negotiations 
with  Austria,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
Guatemala,  Korea,  Peru,  and  Turkey  will  also 
be  for  the  purpose  of  their  accession  to  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

There  is  annexed  hereto  a  list  of  articles  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  to  be  considered  for 
possible  modification  of  duties  and  other  import 
restrictions,  imposition  of  additional  import  re- 
strictions, or  specific  continuance  of  existing  cus- 
toms or  excise  treatment  in  proposed  trade 
agreement  negotiations  with  the  above  countries. 

In  the  case  of  each  article  in  the  list  with  respect 
to  which  the  corresponding  product  of  Cuba  is 
subject  to  preferential  ti-eatment,  the  negotiations 
referred  to  will  involve  the  elimination,  reduction, 
or  continuation  of  the  preference,  perhaps  with 
an  adjustment  or  specification  of  the  rate  applica- 
ble to  the  product  of  Cuba. 

No  article  will  be  considered  in  the  negotiations 
for  possible  modification  of  duties  or  other  import 
restrictions,  imposition  of  additional  import 
restrictions,  or  specific  continuance  of  existing 
customs  or  excise  treatment  unless  it  is  included, 
specifically  or  by  reference,  in  the  annexed  list  or 
unless  it  is  subsequently  included  in  a  supplemen- 
tary public  list.  No  duty  or  import  tax  imposed 
under  a  paragraph  or  section  of  the  Tariff  Act  or 
Internal  Revenue  Code  other  than  the  paragraph 
or  section  listed  with  respect  to  such  article  will  bo 
considered  for  a  possible  decrease,  although  an 
additional  or  sejiarate  duty  on  an  article  included 
in  the  annexed  list  which  is  imposed  under  a  para- 
graph or  section  other  than  that  listed  may  be 
bound  against  increase  as  an  assurance  that  the 
concession  under  the  listed  paragraph  or  section 
will  not  be  nullified. 

The  negotiations  will  also  include  consideration 
of  proposals  to  change  the  date  in  article  XXVIII 
of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
from  January  1,  1951,  to  a  later  date.  Article 
XXVIII  now  provides  that  the  concessions  nego- 
tiated at  Geneva  in  1947  and  at  Annecy  in  1949  on 
individual  products  may  be  modified  or  withdrawn 
on  or  after  January  1,  1951,  after  negotiation  and 
consultation  with  other  contracting  parties  with- 
out the  necessity  of  terminating  the  entire  agree- 
ment.    If  the  date  in  article  XXVIII  is  changed 


to  a  later  date  it  would  mean  that  the  contracting 
parties  would  be  precluded  from  the  effective  date 
of  the  amendment  until  such  later  date  from  in- 
voking article  XXVIII  to  modify  or  withdraw 
concessions.  The  proposed  change  would  affect 
all  products  on  which  the  United  States  might 
make  concessions  at  the  forthcoming  tariff  negotia- 
tions as  well  as  those  in  schedule  XX  made  at 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  and  Annecy,  France. 

In  addition  to  the  govenmients  listed  above 
which  are  seeking  accession  to  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  the  Government  of 
the  Philippines  has  also  indicated  its  acceptance 
of  the  invitation  of  the  contracting  parties  to 
undertake  tariff  negotiations  for  the  purpose  of 
accession.  However,  the  United  States  will  not 
undertake  tariff  negotiations  with  the  Philippines 
at  the  forthcoming  tariff  negotiations  in  view  of 
section  508  of  the  Philippine  Trade  Act  of  1946 
(60  Stat.  158)  which  provides,  in  effect,  that 
during  the  effectiveness  of  the  agreement  on  trade 
and  related  matters  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Philippines,  concluded  pursuant  to  that  act, 
(61  Stat.  (3)  2611;  Treaties  and  Other  Interna- 
tional Acts  Series  1588)  the  President  shall  not 
enter  into  a  trade  agreement  with  the  Philippines 
under  the  Trade  Agreements  Act.  Moreover,  if 
the  Philippines  should  accede  to  the  General 
Agreement,  which  has  been  entered  into  by  the 
United  States  pursuant  to  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act,  it  is  intended  that  the  United  States  would 
invoke  article  XXXV  of  the  General  Agreement, 
by  virtue  of  which  the  General  Agi-eement  would 
not  apply  as  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Philippines. 

Persons  interested  in  export  items  may  present 
their  views  regarding  any  tariff  (including  prefer- 
ential tariff)  or  other  concessions  that  might  be 
requested  of  the  foreign  governments  with  which 
negotiations  are  to  be  conducted. 

Views  concerning  general  provisions  of  a  nature 
customarily  included  in  trade  agreements  may  also 
be  presented. 

Pursuant  to  section  4  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act,  as  amended,  and  paragraph  5  of  Executive 
Order  10082  of  October  5,  1949,  inforjuation  and 
views  as  to  any  aspect  of  the  proposals  announced 
in  this  notice  may  be  submitted  to  the  Committee 
for  Reciprocity  Information  in  accordance  with 
the  announcement  of  this  date  issued  by  that 
Committee. 

The  United  States  Tariff  Commission  has  this 
date  issued  a  notice  stating  the  location  and  availa- 
bility of  tariff  and  conunodity  information  perti- 
nent to  the  pending  negotiations  announced 
herein. 

By  direction  of  the  Interdepartmental  Com- 
mittee on  Trade  Agreements  this  11th  day  of 
April,  1950. 

Carl  D.  Corse,  Chairman, 

Interde-partmental  Comrmttee  on 

Trade  Agreements 
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U.S.-Canadian  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and  Power  Project 


Statement  hy  Secretary  Ackeson^ 


The  construction  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
and  the  development  of  the  power  potential  of  the 
International  Kapids  section  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  are  both  vitally  important  to  the  economy 
and  defense  of  the  llnited  States.  In  the  con- 
sideration, liowever,  of  the  importance  of  these 
projects  to  tlie  United  States,  a  subject  which  will 
be  fully  developed  before  this  Committee  by  other 
witnesses  whose  functions  it  more  immediately 
concerns,  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  both 
of  these  projects  are  of  equal  concern  to  Canada. 
Canada,  like  the  United  States,  has  a  vast  mid- 
continent  area,  which  needs  to  be  connected  with 
European  markets  at  reduced  cost.  Canada,  like 
the  United  States,  has  an  eastern  area  which  is 
deficient  in  low-cost  power  and  in  which  the  de- 
ficiency is  hindering  the  growth  of  industry.  In 
Canada  lies  iron  ore  which  needs  to  be  transported 
to  the  steel  mills  of  the  United  States.  The  build- 
ing of  the  seaway  and  the  development  of  power 
are  as  essential  to  the  economy  and  defense  of 
Canada  as  they  are  to  the  economy  and  defense 
of  the  United  States.  And,  because  those  meas- 
ures which  make  Canada  more  prosperous  and 
better  able  to  defend  itself  add  also  to  the  pros- 
perity and  security  of  the  United  States,  so  the 
proposal  now  under  consideration  becomes  doubly 
important  to  the  United  States. 

The  extent  of  the  mutual  dependence  involved 
in  this  partnership  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
United  States  exports  to  Canada  are  valued  at 
about  1.8  billion  dollars  annually,  an  amount  3 
times  as  great  as  exports  to  our  next  best  customer, 
the  United  Kingdom.  Our  trade  with  Canada, 
both  imports  and  exports,  composed  about  18  per- 
cent of  our  total  foreign  trade  last  year. 

Since,  therefore,  the  construction  of  the  seaway 
and  of  the  power  project  are  of  equal  importance 
to  Canada  and  to  the  United  States,  and  since 
neither  project  can  be  constructed  without  the 

*  Made  before  the  House  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
Apr.  25,  1950,  in  support  of  H.  J.  Res.  271,  relating  to  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and  Power  Project.  Released  to 
the  press  on  the  same  date. 


joint  action  of  both  countries,  our  action  on  this 
measure  cannot  fail  to  have  an  immediate  effect 
on  the  international  relations  between  the  two 
countries.  If  we  adopt  the  resolution,  Canada 
and  the  United  States  can  go  forward  together  in 
this  joint  venture  for  their  mutual  benefit,  and  our 
already  happy  relations  will  be  made  happier;  if 
we  refuse  to  cooperate,  there  will  be  disappoint- 
ment and  justifiaole  criticism  on  both  sides  of  the 
border.  It  is  my  function  as  Secretary  of  State 
to  point  out  to  this  Committee  the  importance  of 
the  resolution  from  the  point  of  view  of  our  inter- 
national relations  with  Canada. 

U.S.-Canadian  Relations 

This  Committee  is  aware  of  the  upward  progress 
of  friendly  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  our  great  neighbor  to  the  north  over  the  last 
150  years.^  From  the  bitterness  of  the  Eevolu- 
tionary  War  to  the  partnership  of  the  Second 
World  War,  the  course  of  friendship  has  not  al- 
ways been  smooth.  The  treaty  of  Paris  in  1783  led 
to  innumerable  disputes  over  the  international 
boundary,  which  were  only  terminated  by  the 
Webster-Ashburton  Treaty  of  1842,  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  International  Boundary  Com- 
mission in  1908  and  1925.  This  was  not  the  only 
Commission  which  has  helped  ease  the  natural 
frictions  of  a  common  boundary  of  over  3,000 
miles  and  two  economies  which  do  not  respect 
national  boundaries.  The  Boundary  Waters 
Treaty  of  1909,  which  I  shall  refer  to  again,  es- 
tablished the  International  Joint  Commission  to 
handle  problems  relating  to  utilization  of  bound- 
ary waters.  The  halibut  and  sockeye  salmon 
commissions,  set  up  in  1923  and  1930,  supervise 
the  great  fisheries  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

This  relationship  has  proceeded  also  in  the  field 
of  national  defense.  The  Permanent  Joint  Board 
on  Defense,  established  in  1940  to  consider  joint 

'  For  articles  on  relations  with  Canada  by  Elizabeth  H. 
Armstrong  and  Ricliardson  DouKall,  see  Bulletin  of  Oct. 
28,  1045,  p.  674,  and  June  22,  1947,  p.  1185. 
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military  problems,  was  followed  by  the  Hyde 
Park  agreement  of  1941  for  joint  mobilization  of 
economic  resources.  The  efforts  necessary  to 
achieve  victory  during  the  war  enlarged  tremen- 
dously the  recognized  area  of  common  interests, 
and,  as  recently  as  1917,  the  two  Governments 
agreed  to  continue  the  military  cooperation  of 
the  war  years.  In  the  international  field,  com- 
mon ideals  as  well  as  common  interests  have 
tended  to  cause  the  United  States  and  Canada  to 
seek  similar  objectives.  Together,  they  have 
striven  to  fashion  the  United  Nations  into  an 
adequate  safeguard  for  peace,  and,  when  supple- 
mentary measures  seemed  needed,  these  two  na- 
tions took  the  lead  in  fostering  the  Atlantic  pact. 
Thus,  the  partnership  with  Canada  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  United  States.  Ap- 
proval of  this  resolution  would  authorize  the 
United  States  and  Canada  to  undertake  coopera- 
tively the  management  on  a  large  scale  of  this 
jointly  owned  water  resource  for  the  welfare  of 
both  nations  and  would  further  strengthen  the 
partnership  between  the  two  countries. 

Historic  Boundary  Waters  Agreements 

The  boundary  waters  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada  have  been  the  object  of  a  series  of 
agreements  and  treaties  between  the  two  countries. 
The  reason  why  the  proposed  public  works  involve 
the  international  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  is  that  they  concern  boundary 
waters.  For  over  100  miles  from  Lake  Ontario 
to  the  Province  of  Quebec,  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
is  boundary  water.  From  that  point  it  flows 
through  Canadian  territory  for  over  1,000  miles 
to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  is  available  for  deep 
water  navigation  connecting  the  1,000  miles  of 
the  Great  Lakes  system  with  the  Ocean.  It  has 
been  the  care  of  the  Department  of  State,  ever 
since  the  founding  of  the  Republic,  to  maintain  by 
treaty  reciprocal  rights  of  navigation  for  Ameri- 
can citizens,  not  only  through  the  1,000  miles  of 
the  Great  Lakes  system,  and  these  100  miles  of 
boundary  waters,  but  also  over  the  1,000  miles  of 
Canadian  waters  to  the  sea.  These  rights  were 
secured  by  treaties  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  or  Canada  in  1794,  1854,  1871.  and, 
finally  1909.  Furthermore,  since  the  46  miles  of 
the  International  Rapids  section  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  lie  within  these  100  miles  of  boundary 
waters,  the  great  power  potential  that  lies  in  the 
drop  in  elevation  over  this  stretch  can  be  utilized 
only  through  international  agreement. 

Of  these  treaties,  I  need  refer  in  detail  only  to 
the  Boundary  Waters  Treaty  of  1909.  this 
treaty  is  important  in  relation  to  the  pending 
agreement,  because  it  affects  the  use  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  in  both  of  its  aspects — as  a  seaway  and 
as  a  source  of  power.  The  treaty  provides  that 
the  navigation  of  all  boundary  waters  shall  foi-- 
ever  continue  free  and  open,  for  purposes  of  com- 


merce, to  the  inhabitants  and  vessels  of  both 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  This  same  right 
of  navigation  was  extended  by  the  treaty  to  all 
canals  connecting  boundary  waters,  or  which  may 
be  constructed  on  either  side  of  the  line,  such  as 
the  MacArthur  Lock  at  Saulte  Ste.  Marie,  be- 
tween Lakes  Superior  and  Huron;  the  Welland 
Canal,  connecting  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario;  and 
the  Seaway  at  the  Rapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
which  is  the  subject  matter  of  the  seaway  half  of 
the  proposed  project.  This  treaty,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  previous  treaties,  opens  to  the  equal 
use  of  both  countries  what  will  be  one  navigable 
seaway,  over  2.000  miles  in  length,  from  Duluth, 
Minnesota,  and  Chicago,  Illinois,  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean. 

I  have  said  that  the  treaty  of  1909  affects  the  use 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  in  both  of  its  aspects,  as  a  sea- 
way and  a  source  of  power.  In  addition  to  assur- 
ing perpetual  rights  of  navigation  to  both  parties, 
the  treaty  provided  that  no  uses,  obstructions,  or 
diversions  of  boundary  waters  might  thereafter 
be  made  on  either  side  of  the  line,  which  affect  the 
natural  level  or  flow  of  the  waters  on  the  other 
side  of  the  line,  without  resort  to  certain  pro- 
cedures. The  treaty  set  up  the  International 
Joint  Commission,  previously  refex'red  to,  to  pass 
upon  such  cases,  but  it  also  provided  that  such 
uses,  obstructions,  or  diversions  might  be  made  by 
special  agreement  between  the  parties.  In  other 
words,  under  the  treaty  of  1909,  the  development 
of  the  power  potential  of  the  International  Rapids 
section,  as  well  as  the  construction  of  the  seaway 
through  the  section,  may  be  accomplished  through 
special  agreement  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

The  project  for  the  completion  of  a  Great 
Lakes-St.  Lawrence  deep  waterway  by  mutual 
agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Canada 
was  first  considered  by  Congress  in  1895  and  has 
since  been  the  subject  of  numerous  conferences, 
commissions  and  reports.  A  treaty  was  signed 
on  July  18,  1932.  This  treaty  differs  in  many 
respects  from  the  agreement  we  are  now  consider- 
ing, and  I  will  not  need  to  go  into  its  details.  In 
brief,  it  provided  for  the  construction  of  a  water- 
way, not  less  than  27  feet  in  depth,  by  a  St.  Law- 
rence International  Rapids  Section  Commission 
of  10  members,  5  appointed  by  each  country.  The 
Semite  Foreign  Relations  Connnittee  reported 
favorably  on  the  ratification  of  this  treaty,  but, 
although  it  received  a  majority  in  the  Senate  in 
1934,  it  failed  of  a  two-thirds  vote. 

Present  Seaway-Power  Proposal 

The  present  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and  Power 
Project  was  agreed  upon  by  Canada  and  the 
United  States  on  March  19,  i941.^  A  resolution 
approving  the  agreement  was  favorably  reported 

°  For  an  article  on  the  project  by  Edward  G.  Miller,  see 
BuiXETiN  of  Nov.  4,  ly-iu,  p.  715. 
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l)y  tlio  House  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee  in 
XovoinbtT  1041.  In  Fohruarj-  1016,  I  appi-ared 
before  tl>e  Forei<i;n  IvelatioiiH  Conniiittce  of  (he 
Senate,  as  Under  Secretary  of  State,  in  support  of 
S.  J.  Res.  Ill  tlien  before  that  Committee  and 
urged  its  approval.  That  Senate  Connnittee,  and 
a  subsequent  Committee  of  the  Eijjjhtieth  Con- 
gress, reported  favoralily  on  legishition  corre- 
sponding to  the  legishition  now  before  this  Com- 
mittee and  indicated  its  opinion  that  the  1041 
agreement  and  tlie  iegishition  were  based  on  sound 
constitutional  grounds. 

The  objective  of  the  1041  ao;reement  is  an  equal 
division  of  the  water  avaihible  for  power,  and 
the  construction  of  a  "deep  waterway."  The 
plans  and  specifications  are  to  be  prepared,  and 
the  work  allocated  between  the  two  governments, 
by  a  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  Basin  Conunission 
of  not  more  than  10  members,  appointed  equally 
by  each  government.  Plans  and  specifications 
must  be  approved  by  the  governments,  and  the 
work  so  allocated  that  each  government  constructs 
the  work  within  its  own  territory,  or  an  equivalent 
proportion  of  the  whole  works.  The  Commission 
is  to  supervise  construction,  and  the  governments 
agree  to  construct  the  works  allocated  to  them. 

H.J.  Res.  271,  which  we  have  before  us,  approves 
this  agreement  of  1041,  with  the  exception  of  three 
articles  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  authorizes  the 
President  to  fulfill  the  undertakings  made  on  be- 
half of  the  United  States  in  the  agreement,  on  re- 
ceipt of  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  approval  of 
the  agreement,  subject  to  the  exceptions,  by  recip- 
rocal or  concurrent  legislation  of  Canada. 

The  agreement  provides  a  completion  date  not 
later  than  December  21,  1048.  It  is  clear  that  a 
new  date  must  be  fixed  for  the  completion  of  the 
construction.  The  original  date,  1048.  afforded 
a  period  of  7  years  for  construction.  On  the  as- 
sumption that  similar  engineering  considerations 
still  prevail,  it  would  seem  reasonable  if  the  Con- 
gress by  amendment  of  the  resolution  should 
provide  a  new  date  for  completion,  7  or  possibly 
8  years  after  the  agreement  goes  into  effect. 

Two  of  the  three  articles  contained  in  the  agree- 
ment of  1041,  which  are  specifically  excepted  from 
the  approval  of  the  Congress  by  the  present  resolu- 
tion, deal  with  matters  which,  as  the  Senate  has 
indicated,  may  be  more  appropriate  for  a  treaty 
than  for  an  executive  agreement.  The  first  of 
these,  article  VII,  was  in  substance  an  agreement 
that  the  rights  of  navigation  accorded  under  ex- 
isting treaties  should  be  maintained  notwithstand- 
ing provisions  for  termination  contained  in  such 
treaties.  Considering  the  number  of  years  that 
these  treaties  have  now  rim  without  termination, 
and  the  close  relations  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  both  economic  and  in  matters  of 
defense,  it  is  quite  unthinkable  that  they  would 
hereafter  be  terminated.  However,  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  is  prepared  to  negotiate  with  Can- 
ada a  treaty  on  this  point,  as  is  suggested  in 
section  2  of  the  draft  bill  before  you. 


The  other  of  these  two  articles  omitted  in  the 
resolution,  ardcle  IX  of  the  agreement,  referred 
to  Niagara  Falls  and  River.  This  article  is  quite 
properly  omitted,  since  a  treaty  with  Canada  on 
the  subject  of  Niagara  has  recently  been  signed. 

The  lliird  omission,  article  VIII,  paragraph 
(c),  is  of  even  less  moment.  It  provides  that  if 
eitlier  country  should  authorize  diversions  of 
water  from  the  Great  Lakes  system,  other  or 
greater  tlian  those  permitted  on  January  1,  1040, 
the  government  of  such  country  would  give  im- 
meduitc  consideration  to  the  representations  of 
the  other.  If  satisfactory  settlement  were  not 
possible,  the  article  provides  for  an  arbitral  tri- 
bunal. The  particular  dispute  envisaged  by  the 
article  related  to  possible  future  increase  in  the 
diversion  of  Lake  Michigan  waters  through  the 
Chicago  Drainage  Canal.  The  issue  as  to  the 
Chicago  Draining  Canal  was  settled  by  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Wisconsin  v.  Illinois, 
in  April  1030,  which  enjoined  the  objectionable 
diversion.  The  international  Joint  Commission 
has  complete  jurisdiction  over  diversions  of 
boundary  waters  in  general,  and  both  countries 
have  regarded  with  satisfaction  the  exercise  of 
that  jurisdiction  by  the  Commission.  Because  of 
these  facts,  it  is  believed  that  this  provision  for  a 
special  arbitral  tribunal  is  unnecessary. 

Added  Provision  for  Tolls 

The  present  legislation  also  adds  a  provision 
that  is  not  contained  in  the  1041  agreement, 
namely,  a  provision  for  tolls,  or  the  self-liquida- 
tion of  the  new  navigation  portion  of  the  project 
through  the  collection  of  charges  on  shipping 
which  uses  the  new  seaway  facilities.  The  resolu- 
tion provides  that  the  President  shall  negotiate 
a  further  agreement  with  the  Government  of 
Canada  defining,  within  limits  also  stated,  the 
rates  of  charges  to  be  levied  for  the  use  of  the  sea- 
way facilities.  This  new  subject  matter  has  been 
discussed  with  the  Canadian  Government,  and  we 
have  been  informed  that  "the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment is  prepared  to  agree  to  the  principle  of 
making  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  self-liquidating 
by  means  of  toll  charges,  subject,  however,  to  the 
conclusion  of  arrangements  satisfactory  to  both 
governments  for  the  implementation  of  this  prin- 
ciple." The  Government  of  Canada  has  been 
fully  advised  as  to  the  provisions  of  the  present 
legislation,  including  both  the  deletions  from 
and  the  addition  to  the  agreement  of  1041.  This 
Government  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  satis- 
factory agreement  cannot  be  worked  out  on  these 
matters,  and  I  am  confident  that  this  will  be  done. 

I  have  not  stressed  the  many  economic  benefits 
that  will  accrue  to  the  United  States  from  this 
project.  That  is  not  my  role.  I  do  wish  to  say, 
however,  that  I  believe  these  benefits  are  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  warrant  the  contemplated  ex- 
penditures at  this  time.  The  creation  of  a  great 
inland  waterway  would  enable  goods  originating 
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in  the  midcontinent  area,  shared  by  both  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  to  be  shipped  to  European 
markets  at  reduced  cost.  It  would  make  possible 
the  shipment  of  iron  ore  from  the  Quebec-Labra- 
dor area  of  Canada.  The  low-cost  power  provided 
would  materially  reduce  the  acute  shortage  in  both 
northeastern  United  States  and  southeastern 
Canada. 

Both  the  seaway  and  power  developments  would 
enhance  the  defense  potential  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  This  was  pointed  out  by  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  in  1946.  In  May  1947,  the  Perma- 
nent Joint  Board  on  Defense,  United  States- 
Canada,  of  which  I  was  a  member,  said : 

The  Board  considered  the  significance  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  Project  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
joint  defense  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  It  was 
recognized  that  the  completion  of  a  deepwater  navigation 
route  from  the  sea  to  the  heart  of  the  continent  would 
provide  additional  facilities  for  the  movement  of  ships 


and  essential  supplies  in  wartime  and  would  also  make 
possible  the  construction  of  oceangoing  vessels  in  inland 
areas.  Furthermore,  the  new  source  of  power  made  avail- 
able by  the  St.  Lawrence  project  would  greatly  increase 
the  defense  potential  of  tlie  two  countries.  It  is,  there- 
fore, the  view  of  the  Board  that  the  early  completion  of 
this  long-delayed  enterprise  on  a  cooperative  basis  satis- 
factory to  both  Governments  would  directly  contribute  to 
the  security  of  the  North  American  Continent. 

The  prosperity  of  the  United  States  and  the  ability 
to  arm  for  our  own  defense  has  been  a  result  of 
the  development  of  our  natural  resources.  The 
long-overdue  development  of  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  waterways  and  power  sources  by  Canada 
and  the  United  States  will  further  expand  the 
economies  of  both  countries,  thus  increasing  our 
joint  peacetime  prosperity  and  the  ability  to  de- 
fend ourselves  successfully. 

I  urge  the  Committee  to  report  the  resolution 
favorably. 


Nonintervention  and  Collective  Responsibility  in  the  Americas 

hy  Edward  G.  Miller^  Jr.,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  ^ 


I  mean  to  address  myself  this  evening  to  certain 
basic  features  of  our  inter-American  policy  and 
to  deal  with  them  in  rather  broad  historic  terms. 
We  have  to  keep  in  mind  the  historical  perspective 
when  we  are  dealing  with  international  policy,  or 
we  cannot  possibly  maintain  the  consistency  and 
clarity  that  are  essential  to  its  development.  To 
the  extent  that  a  foreign  policy  is  truly  a  national 
policy,  it  is,  in  its  essence,  traditional.  It  repre- 
sents the  attitude  of  a  whole  nation  as  it  has  been 
forged  over  the  generations,  as  it  has  been  ex- 
pressed in  the  words  and  actions  of  successive  ad- 
ministrations, and  as  it  has  been  applied  to  the 
solution  of  successively  new  international  prob- 
lems. We  have  such  a  national  policy  in  the  inter- 
American  field,  and  it  is  this  policy  that  I  shall 
examine  this  evening. 

Monroe  Doctrine  in  Force 

In  his  proclamation  of  what  later  came  to  be 
known  as  the  "Monroe  Doctrine,"  President  Mon- 
roe declared  that  the  political  system  of  the  powers 
in  the  Old  World  was  essentially  different  from 
that  of  America,  and  "that  we  .should  consider  any 
attempt  on  their  part  to  extend  their  system  to 
any  portions  of  this  Hemisphere,  as  dangerous  to 

■  Address  made  before  the  Pan  American  Society  of  New 
England,  Boston,  Mass.,  on  Apr.  26,  1050,  and  released  to 
the  press  on  the  same  date. 


our  peace  and  safety."  We  are  no  longer  con- 
cerned today  with  the  political  system  of  the  Holy 
Alliance,  based  on  monarchy  and  the  exploitation 
of  peoples  kept  in  colonial  servitude.  We  are  con- 
cerned, however,  with  the  alien  political  system 
of  Communist  Russia,  based  as  it  is  on  totalitarian 
dictatorship  and  the  enslavement  of  populations 
at  home  and  abroad.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  has 
not  lost  its  meaning  with  the  passage  of  a  century 
and  a  quarter,  for,  today,  we  consider  any  attempt 
to  extend  the  Conmiunist  system  to  any  portions 
of  this  hemisphere  as  "dangerous  to  our  peace  and 
safety."    This  attitude  is  still  basic  to  our  policy. 

The  enforcement  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was 
never  purely  a  military  problem,  since  the  im- 
perialism that  it  proscribed  could  realize  its  ob- 
jectives by  other  than  military  means.  Extreme 
weakness  in  the  political  and  social  structures  of 
small  states  has  always  made  them  vulnerable  to 
diplomatic  pressures  and  to  penetration  by  politi- 
cal and  economic  means.  Such  internal  weakness 
characterized  many  of  the  Latin  American  states 
during  the  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centu- 
ries. It  invited,  and  at  times  seemed  to  justify,  the 
interference  of  overseas  powers.  To  forestall  that 
interference,  which  would  have  been  contrary  to 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  the  United  States  felt  con- 
strained (o  undertake  certain  protective  interven- 
tions in  the  Caribbean  in  tlie  first  quarter  of  this 
century. 

It  is  easy  for  us  today,  in  the  light  of  present 
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thought  and  prosoiit  oirciiinstances,  to  assume  a 
high  moral  attitude  toward  those  protective  in- 
terventions and  to  regard  our  statesmen  of  those 
times  as  guilty  of  political  iunnorality.  We 
should  do  thcin  the  justice,  however,  of  appreciat- 
ing some  of  the  hard  facts  that  they  themselves 
had  no  clioico  but  to  appreciate. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  was,  of  course,  not  de- 
signed to  exclude  the  legitimate  business  interests 
of  Old  AVorld  powers  from  the  hemisphere. 
Those  interests,  and  the  nationals  who  represented 
them,  were,  under  the  law  of  nations,  entitled  to 
certain  protection  by  the  states  in  which  they 
operated.  There  are  standards  of  civilization 
and  civilized  treatment  that  all  states  are  obliged 
to  maintain.  All  states,  through  their  govern- 
ments, have  this  responsibility.  The  internal 
weakness  of  certain  Caribbean  states  a  generation 
ago,  manifesting  itself  in  utterly  chaotic  condi- 
tions, sometimes  made  them  unable  to  sustain  this 
responsibility  and  so  confronted  United  States 
policy  with  a  serious  dilemma.  Rightly  or 
wrongly,  but  certainh^  with  reluctance,  the  United 
States  finally  felt  itself  obliged  to  intervene  tem- 
porarily in  certain  extreme  cases  for  the  restora- 
tion of  order.  Its  purpose  was  the  exclusion  of 
European  states  that  might  themselves  intervene 
to  redress  their  just  grievances  and  enforce  the 
standards  of  behavior  on  which  the  international 
world  was  agreed.  The  danger  was  that,  having 
once  intervened,  the  European  states  might  make 
their  own  interventions  permanent. 

Whatever  may  be  said  against  our  protective 
interventions  of  these  times,  they  accomplished 
an  objective  equally  vital  to  all  the  states  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  They  played  their  part  in 
bringing  about  the  situation  that  we  have  today, 
in  whicli  no  American  state  has  become  the  pro- 
tectorate of  a  foreign  power,  in  which  the  weakest 
are  free  to  enjoy  their  sovereignty  along  with  the 
strongest.  For  the  United  States  itself — and  his- 
tory has  proved  this — had  and  has  no  desire  to 
establish  protectorates  of  its  own.  We  regarded 
our  interventions  as  necessary  evils  to  be  ended 
as  soon  as  circumstances  allowed  us  to  end  them. 
It  is  fair  to  ask  what  other  great  power  in  the 
history  of  the  world  has  made  such  a  record  of 
willing  forebearance. 

Alternative  to  Intervention 

No  American  state  was  more  anxious  than  the 
United  States  to  find  a  practicable  alternative  to 
the  interventions  of  the  early  twentieth  century, 
bearing  in  mind  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the 
independence  of  the  hemisphere.  We  can  now 
see,  in  the  long  perspective  of  events,  what  form 
that  alternative  took.  After  a  period  of  un- 
certainty, it  presented  itself  in  the  gradual  as- 
sumption by  the  American  states,  as  a  regional 
community,  of  a  common  responsibility  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace  and  order  in  the  hemisphere 
and  the  defense  of  its  independence. 
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The  record  of  history  does  not,  on  its  surface, 
show  the  close  relationship  between  the  non- 
intervention agreement  of  the  American  states  and 
the  assumption  by  tlicin  of  collective  responsibil- 
ity. To  see  the  relationship,  however,  you  have 
only  to  look  closely  at  the  logic  and  at  the  coinci- 
dence of  events.  In  1933,  at  the  Montevideo  con- 
ference, the  United  States,  mindful  of  its 
responsibilities  rather  than  desirous  of  conquest, 
felt  compelled  to  make  some  reservation  in  agree- 
ing to  the  doctrine  of  nonintcrvent  ion.  In  1!);^G,  at 
Buenos  Aires,  it  accepted  that  doctrine  unreserv- 
edly when  it  was  presented  jointly  with  another 
instrument  in  which  the  American  governments 
provided  for  consultation  and  collaboration  of 
their  21  nations  in  the  event  of  any  act  sus- 
ceptible of  disturbing  the  peace  of  America.  In 
the  years  since  Buenos  Aires,  the  American  states 
have  defined  tlieir  responsibility  more  circum- 
stantially and  have  greatly  strengthened  the  or- 
ganization of  their  connnunity  for  meeting  it.  In 
the  treaty  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  they  now  have  a  com- 
mon defense  pact  and  procedures  for  carrying  out 
a  common  defense  against  any  aggression  or  threat 
of  aggression,  whether  fi-om  overseas  or  from  one 
of  their  own  number.  If  the  circimistances  that 
led  to  the  protective  interventions  by  the  United 
States  should  arise  again  today,  the  organized 
community  of  American  states  would  be  faced 
with  the  responsibility  that  the  United  States  had 
once  to  assume  alone. 

Now,  all  this  seems  very  clear  and  simple  to  me. 
Like  so  much  else  in  international  ali'airs,  however, 
it  has  been  the  subject  of  serious  confusion  in  the 
use  of  words.  Some  people  have  gone  to  the  dic- 
tionary, instead  of  to  the  historical  context,  for 
their  definition  of  "intervention"  and  have  con- 
sequently concluded  that  any  official  correspond- 
ence with  another  state  about  some  action  on  its 
part  constitutes  a  violation  of  the  nonintervention 
commitment.  Others  have  said  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  absence  of  any  manifestation  of  official 
concern  with  afi'airs  of  another  state  may  consti- 
tute a  negative  intervention  that  violates  the 
commitment.  By  debating  such  propositions  we 
can,  in  time,  make  what  is  really  very  simple  seem 
unutterably  complicated  and  abstruse. 

The  worst  confusion,  however,  has  been  that  by 
which  the  action  of  the  internatiional  community 
in  the  discharge  of  its  collective  responsibility  has, 
on  occasion,  been  identified  with  the  word  "inter- 
vention." At  Montevideo  and  again  at  Buenos 
Aires,  "intervention"  had  been  carefully  identified 
with  the  unilateral  action  of  a  single  state.  The 
Montevideo  convention  said:  "No  state  has  the 
right  to  intervene  in  the  internal  or  external  af- 
faii"s  of  another."  The  Buenos  Aires  protocol 
said :  "The  High  Contracting  Parties  declare  in- 
admissible the  intervention  of  any  one  of  them 
...  in  the  internal  or  external  aft'airs  of  any 
other  of  the  Parties."  It  is  true  that  the  Bogota 
charter  of  the  Organization  of  American  States 
says,  "no  state  or  group  of  states  has  the  right  to 
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intervene  .  .  ."  but  an  exception  is  made  in  the 
case  of  "measures  adopted  for  tlie  maintenance  of 
peace  and  security  in  accordance  witli  existing 
treaties  .  .  .  ."  The  fact  is  that  the  doctrine  of 
nonintervention  never  did  proscribe  the  assump- 
tion by  the  organized  community  of  a  legitimate 
concern  with  any  circumstances  that  threatened 
the  common  welfare.  On  the  contrary,  it  made 
the  possibility  of  such  action  imi)erative.  Such 
a  collective  undertaking,  so  far  from  represent- 
ing intervention,  is  the  alternative  to  intervention. 
It  is  the  corollary  of  nonintervention. 

Intervention  was  repugnant  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  as  of  all  the  American  countries. 
Its  occasional  practice,  moreover,  made  it  impos- 
sible for  us  to  put  our  relations  with  the  other 
American  states  on  a  footing  that  reflected  the 
community  of  our  interests.  It  actually  prevented 
the  development  of  a  community  responsibility 
and  a  community  organization  for  tlie  mainte- 
nance of  peace  and  security.  Under  all  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  died  a  universally  unlamented 
death.    We  are  well  rid  of  it  today. 


faith  in  them,  believing  that  the  time  is  well  past 
when  it  had  to  look  to  itself  alone  for  the  defense 
of  a  hemisphere,  the  independence  of  which  is 
essential  to  its  own  independence.  The  last  war 
justified  that  faith.  It  is  even  more  justified  by 
subsequent  developments  culminating  in  the  pur- 
poseful way  in  which  tlie  Council  of  the  Organ- 
ization of  American  States,  acting  on  the  terms  of 
the  Rio  treaty,  has  come  to  grips  with  the  recent 
threat  of  impending  conflict  in  the  Caribbean. 

The  American  states  have  made  and  continue 
to  make  their  contribution  to  international  co- 
operation and  peace.  The  world  has  drawn  on 
their  experience  and  their  example  for  its  most 
constructive  attempts  at  the  establishment  of  a 
world-wide  order.  If  all  of  us  continue  purpose- 
fully along  the  path  on  which  we  have  set  our 
feet,  the  historians  of  a  future  age  may  have  reason 
to  say  that  the  subversive  challenge  of  com- 
munism, instead  of  weakening  the  hemisphere, 
strengthened  it  in  the  unity  of  its  purpose  and 
enabled  it  to  triumph  over  its  conmion  problems. 


The  Situation  in  the  Hemisphere  Today 

The  basic  situation  in  the  hemisphere  today  is 
this.  The  21  American  states  together  face  the 
challenge  of  Communist  political  aggression 
against  tlie  hemisphere.  This  aggression  bears 
directly  on  the  purpose  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
which  is  as  much  our  national  policy  today  as  it 
ever  was.  It  bears  directly  on  the  purpose  of  the 
treaty  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  which  in  some  of  its 
aspects  represents  a  IMonroe  Doctrine  of  our  inter- 
American  community.  The  ability  of  our  com- 
munity to  meet  that  challenge  depends  on  its  own 
inward  strength  and,  of  course,  on  tlie  inwai-d 
strengtli  of  its  individual  meml)ers.  By  this,  1  do 
not  mean  just  military  strength  or  especially  mili- 
tary strength.  I  mean  primarily  moral  and  polit- 
ical strength.  Govermnents  should  be  self-reliant 
and  able  to  command  the  su])poi-t  of  their  pcnple 
so  that  they  can  maintain  intrin.sic  order  and  deal 
effectively  with  Comnninist  attempts  at  subver- 
sion. They  should  be  tmcomiiromiscd  in  their 
determination  lo  achieve  this  end.  States  that  are 
strong  in  this  sense  will  almost  surely  const  it  \ite  a 
strong  and  (effective  I'egional  coniinunity,  alert  to 
the  conmion  responsibilities,  and  able  to  maintain 
a  peaceful  oi-der  among  it.s  members.  Such  a 
community,  in  turn,  liy  acting  intelligently  and 
courageously,  can  {jroniote  the  jiolitical  and  social 
health  of  its  niembeis  and  make  the  hemisi)hei-e 
impervious  to  clandestine  Communist  penetration. 
That  is  its  basic,  i-esponsibility,  and  the  liasic  re- 
sponsibility of  its  members. 

The  United  States  is  conunitted  to  this  ]iui'pose 
and  these  means  for  its  attainment.     It  places  its 


Ecuadoran  Radio  Director 
To  Visit  in  U.S. 

Luis  Ferando  Ajora  of  Quito,  who  is  director 
of  Casa  de  la  Cultura,  the  only  radio  station  in 
Ecuador  to  devote  itself  exclusively  to  cultural 
subjects,  arrived  in  Washington  on  March  31  to 
spend  a  short  period  of  time.  He  has  been 
awarded  a  grant-in-aid  by  the  Dejiartment  of 
State  for  a  period  of  3  montlis  to  enable  him  to 
visit  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  observ- 
ing methods  of  script  writing,  announcing  tech- 
nifjues,  and  program  direction  employed  by  com- 
mercial radio  systems  and  the  Voice  of  America, 
and  to  confer  with  colleagues  in  his  field. 


Burmese  Journalist  Visits  U.S. 

U  Ba  Kin,  managing  editor  of  the  Ilantha- 
■iiuiddi/  J'nxs  of  Rangoon,  Burma,  rei-ently  arrived 
in  Washington  to  begin  a  ;i-m()nth  visit  in  the 
United  States  for  the  purpose  of  observing  various 
newsjjapers  and  studying  welfare  methods.  His 
visit  has  been  made  possible  through  a  grant-in-aid 
awarded  by  the  Department  of  Stale  under  the 
])i'ograni  of  I'xchange  of  persons. 

In  addition  to  visiting  various  United  States 
newsi)a]ieis.  Mr.  Ba  Kin  will  inspect  a  number  of 
printing  estalilishmcnts  in  this  country  and  will 
visit  organizations  six-cializing  in  social  welfare 
and  rural  reconstruction. 
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OAS  Decisions  on  Cases  Presented  Under  Rio  Treaty 
by  Haiti  and  Dominican  Republic 


The  Council  of  the  Organization  of  American  States,  at 
a  special  meeting  held  on  January  0,  1950,  took  copcnizance 
of  botli  the  Note  prfseutetl  i)y  the  Delegation  of  Haiti, 
dated  January  3,  1950,  wliich  requested  that  the  Organ 
of  Consultation  be  convoked  in  conformity  with  the  Inter- 
American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance,  and  the  Note 
presented  at  that  meeting  l)y  the  Delegation  of  the  Domin- 
ican Republic.  At  that  meeting  the  Council  decided  to 
convoke  the  Organ  of  Consultation  as  provided  in  the 
aforesaid  Treaty ;  to  constitute  itself  provisionally  as 
Organ  of  Consultation;  and  to  appoint  a  Committee  to 
investigate  on  the  spot  the  events  and  antecedents  men- 
tioned in  the  Notes  of  Haiti  and  the  Dominican  Republic. 
The  Committee,  which  was  composed  of  Ambassadors 
Jos^  A.  Jlora  (Uruguay),  Chairman;  Paul  C.  Daniels 
(United  States)  ;  Guillermo  Gutierrez  (Bolivia)  ;  Ed- 
uardo  Zuleta  Angel  (Colombia)  ;  and  Minister  Alfonso 
Moscoso  (Ecuador),  submitted  a  report  giving  the  results 
of  its  work  to  the  Council  at  the  meeting  of  March  13, 
1950.  At  tlie  April  8  meeting,  the  Council  adopted  the 
following  decisions : 


The  Council  of  the  Organization  of  American  States, 
acting  provisionally  as  Organ  of  Consultation. 

Having  seen  the  Report  presented  by  the  Committee 
which  investigated  the  facts  and  antecedents  to  which 
the  Note  of  the  Haitian  Government  of  January  3,  1950, 
refers ;  and 

Considering  : 

That  the  Organ  of  Consultation,  convoked  January  6, 
1950,  in  conformity  with  Article  6  of  the  Inter-American 
Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance,  should  take  the  steps  it 
considers  most  advisable  for  the  maintenance  of  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  Continent, 

Declares: 

1.  That  the  facts  verified  by  the  Investigating  Commit- 
tee, from  among  those  charged  against  the  Government 
of  the  Dominican  Republic,  are  contrary  to  norms  con- 
tained in  several  inter-American  instruments,  such  as  the 
Convention  on  the  Rights  and  Duties  of  States,  signed  at 
Montevideo  in  1933 ;  the  Additional  Protocol  Relative  to 
Non-intervention,  signed  at  Buenos  Aires  in  1936,  the 
principle  of  whicli  is  also  contained  in  Article  15  of  the 
Charter  of  the  Organization  of  American  States,  as  well 
as  in  other  provisions  that  govern  the  peaceful  relations 
of  the  Members  of  the  Organization ; 

2.  That  the  danger  to  international  peace  that  might 
arise  from  the  events  that  have  affected  relations  l)etween 
Haiti  and  the  Dominican  Republic  has  fortunately  been 
dispelled  ;  but  that,  because  of  their  gravity,  those  events 
might  have  very  seriously  disturbed  American  solidarity ; 
and  that,  if  repeated,  they  would  give  occasion  for  appli- 
cation of  the  procedures  of  the  Inter-American  Treaty  of 
Reciprocal  Assistance  in  order  to  protect  the  principle 
of  non-intervention  and  to  ensure  the  inviolability  or  the 

Editor's  Note:  This  summary  of  chapter  III  is  the 
second  of  a  series. 


integrity  of  the  territory  or  the  sovereignty  or  the  politi- 
cal independence  of  any  American  State  against  aggres- 
sion on  the  part  of  any  State  or  group  of  States ; 

3.  That,  on  the  other  hand,  the  laws  that  have  been 
passed  in  the  Dominican  Republic  to  repeal  the  war 
powers  granted  by  its  Congress  to  the  Executive  Power, 
and  to  prevent  subversive  activities  on  the  part  of  po- 
litical refugees  in  its  territory,  express  a  clear  intention  to 
maintain  peace,  and  show  its  disposition  that,  in  the 
future,  those  events  will  not  be  repeated  ;  and 

Resolves: 

1.  To  request  the  Government  of  the  Dominican  Re- 
public to  take  immediate  and  effective  measures  to  pre- 
vent government  officials  from  tolerating,  instigating,  en- 
couraging, aiding,  or  fomenting  subversive  or  seditious 
movements  against  other  Governments ; 

2.  To  request  the  Dominican  Government  to  comply 
strictly  with  the  Joint  Declaration  of  June  9,  1949,  the 
observance  of  which  is  equally  the  responsibility  of  the 
Haitian  Government ; 

3.  To  point  out  to  both  Governments  the  advisability  of 
strengthening  their  relations  on  the  basis  of  a  bilateral 
treaty  inspired  in  the  aims  of  the  Habana  Convention  of 
1928  on  the  Duties  and  Rights  of  States  in  the  Event  of 
Civil  Strife,  and  also,  taking  into  account  the  special 
geographical  situation  of  Haiti  and  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, the  advisability  of  incorporating  in  the  agreement 
or  treaty  that  they  sign  special  provisions  to  prevent  the 
inhabitants,  national  or  foreign,  of  each  country,  from 
taking  part  in  activities  of  any  kind  capable  of  disturbing 
the  internal  order  of  the  neighboring  country ; 

4.  To  point  out  to  the  Governments  of  Haiti  and  the 
Dominican  Republic  the  advisability  of  reaching  a  bi- 
lateral agreement  to  deal  with  the  problems  connected 
with  tlie  employment  of  Haitian  workers  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic ; 

5.  The  request  the  Governments  of  Haiti  and  the  Do- 
minican Republic  to  make  every  effort,  within  the  limits  of 
their  respective  constitutional  powers,  to  avoid  the  continu- 
ation of  any  systematic  and  hostile  propaganda,  expressed 
through  any  medium  whatsoever,  against  each  other,  or 
against  other  American  countries  and  their  respective 
Governments ; 

6.  Finally,  inspired  by  the  basic  principle  of  American 
solidarity,  to  express  its  fervent  hope  that  both  sister  Re- 
publics, once  the  present  ditficulties  liave  been  removed, 
will  find  means  of  reestablishing,  as  soon  as  possible,  tlie 
good  relations  that  should  always  exist  among  all  the 
members  of  the  American  community. 

II 

The  Council  of  the  Organization  of  American  States, 
acting  provisionally  as  Organ  of  Consultation, 

Considering  : 

That  the  Report  submitted  by  the  Investigating  Com- 
mittee which  was  created  by  the  Organ  of  Consultation 
in  its  Resolution  of  January  6,  10,50,  clearly  establishes 
that  in  the  past  there  did  exist,  and  that  in  some  respects 
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there  still  persists,  an  abnormal  situation  constituting  a 
tlireat  to  tlie  established  Institutions  of  the  nations  in 
the  Caribbean  area  and  an  obstacle  to  the  maintenance  of 
normal  friendly  relations  among  certain  States  located 
therein ; 

That  tlie  Organ  of  Consultation,  having  been  convoked 
to  study  this  situation,  is  therefore  under  an  obligation, 
in  accordance  with  Article  6  of  tlie  Inter-American  Treaty 
of  Reciprocal  Assistance,  to  false  steps  which  contribute 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
Continent, 

Declares: 

1.  That  there  existed  within  Cuba  in  1947  and  within 
Guatemala  in  1949,  armed  groups  of  various  nationalities, 
which  were  not  part  of  the  regular  armed  forces  of  those 
countries  and  which  were  animated  by  the  unconcealed 
purpose  of  overthrowing  the  Government  of  the  Domini- 
can Republic  by  force; 

2.  That  officials  of  the  Governments  of  Cuba  and  Guate- 
mala not  only  expressed  openly  their  sympathy  with  these 
subversive  organized  movements,  but  in  some  cases  lent 
them  aid ; 

3.  That  the  facts  verified  by  the  Investigating  Com- 
mittee, from  among  those  charged  against  the  Govern- 
ments of  Cuba  and  Guatemala,  are  contrary  to  principles 
set  forth  in  various  inter-American  instruments,  such  as 
the  Convention  on  Rights  and  Duties  of  States,  signed  at 
Montevideo  in  1933,  the  Additional  Protocol  Relative  to 
Non-intervention  signed  at  the  Inter-American  Conference 
for  the  Maintenance  of  Peace  (Buenos  Aires,  1936),  the 
Convention  on  the  Duties  and  Rights  of  States  in  the 
Event  of  Civil  Strife,  concluded  at  Habana  in  1928,  and 
the  Charter  of  the  Organization  of  American  States ; 

4.  That  likewise  there  occurred  on  the  part  of  the  Do- 
minican Republic  acts  which  are  set  forth  in  the  Report 
and  Conclusions  of  the  Investigating  Committee  and  some 
examined  in  Resolution  I  of  the  Council  acting  provision- 
ally as  Organ  of  Consultation,  which  evidently  are  con- 
trary to  the  standards  of  harmonious  inter-American  rela- 
tions subscribed  to  by  all  the  American  Governments ; 

5.  That,  even  though  the  said  facts  fortunately  did  not 
result  in  the  violation  of  international  peace,  they  did  very 
seriously  weaken  American  solidarity ;  and  if  they  were 
to  persist  or  recur,  they  would  give  occasion  for  the 
application  of  the  procedures  of  the  Inter-American  Treaty 
of  Reciprocal  Assistance  in  order  to  protect  the  principle 
of  non-intervention  and  to  ensure  the  inviolability  or  the 
integrity  of  the  territory  or  the  sovereignty  or  the  political 
independence  of  any  American  State  against  aggression  on 
the  part  of  any  State  or  group  of  States ; 

6.  That  the  declarations  formulated  by  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutives, to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  Report  of 
the  Committee,  constitute  a  guarantee  against  future  re- 
currence of  acts  of  this  kind ;  and 

Resolves: 

1.  To  request  the  Governments  of  Cuba  and  Guatemala 
to  adopt  adequate  measures  so  that  they  will  not  permit 
the  existence  in  their  territories  of  groups  of  nationals 
or  foreigners  organized  on  a  military  basis  with  the  de- 
liberate purpose  of  conspiring  against  the  security  of 
other  countries;  and  to  request  also  the  Governments 
of  Cuba,  Guatemala,  and  the  Dominican  Republic  to  take 
adequate  measures  to  ensure  absolute  respect  for  the 
principle  of  non-intervention,  the  observance  of  which  is 
also,  naturally,  incumbent  upon  the  Government  of  Haiti ; 

2.  To  request  the  Governments  of  Cuba  and  Guatemala 
to  take  effective  measures  to  control  war  miitcrials  that 
may  now  be  or  may  have  been  in  the  possession  of  the 
revolutionary  groups,  and  to  prevent  illegal  traffic  in 
arms  and  possible  use  of  the  aforementioned  war  mate- 
rials for  purposes  incompatible  with  inter-American 
juridical  commitments ; 

3.  To  request  the  Governments  of  Cuba,  Guatemala, 
Haiti,  and  the  Dominican  Republic  to  make  every  effort, 
within  the  limits  of  their  respective  constitutional  powers, 
to  avoid  any  systematic  and  hostile  propaganda,  expressed 


through  any  medium  whatsoever,  against  one  another,  or 
against  other  American  countries  and  their  respective 
governments ; 

4.  To  recommend,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  bilateral 
negotiations  initiated  in  September  1948  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Inter-American  Peace  Committee  have  not 
yet  produced  any  satisfactory  result,  that  the  Govern- 
ments of  Cuba  and  the  Dominican  Republic  make  an 
effort  to  arrive  as  speedily  as  possible  at  a  settlement 
of  their  controversy  and  that,  if  such  a  settlement  should 
not  be  achieved  within  six  months,  this  controversy 
should  be  submitted  to  one  of  the  methods  of  pacific 
settlement  specified  in  the  Pact  of  Bogotfl, ; 

.5.  To  support  the  conclusions  of  the  Inter-American 
Peace  Committee,  approved  on  September  14,  1949,  rela- 
tive to  the  situation  existing  in  the  Caribbean  area,  on 
the  understanding  that  the  said  conclusions  are  applicable 
not  merely  to  the  aforesaid  situation,  but  to  all  American 
States  without  exception; 

6.  Finally,  inspired  by  the  basic  principles  of  American 
solidarity,  to  express  its  fervent  hope  that  the  said  sister 
Republics,  once  the  present  difficulties  have  been  removed, 
will  find  means  of  reestablishing,  as  soon  as  possible,  the 
good  relations  that  should  always  exist  among  all  mem- 
bers of  the  American  community. 

Ill 

The  Council  of  the  Organization  of  American  States, 
acting  provisionally  as  Organ  of  Consultation, 

Considering  ; 

That  it  has  approved  Resolutions  designed  to  eliminate 
the  factors  that  have  for  some  time  disturbed  relations 
among  certain  American  countries,  and  that,  to  facilitate 
compliance  with  the  said  Resolutions,  it  is  advisable  to 
establish  a  Special  Committee,  provisional  in  character 
and  having  a  clearly  defined  purpose, 

Resolves: 

To  appoint  a  Committee,^  composed  of  five  of  its  Mem- 
bers, which,  always  respecting  the  principle  of  non-inter- 
vention, will  acquaint  Itself  with  the  manner  in  which 
Resolutions  I  and  II  are  being  carried  out  and  place  itself 
at  the  service  of  the  interested  Parties  to  facilitate  com- 
pliance with  the  said  Resolutions,  in  a  thoroughly  con- 
ciliatory spirit.  This  Committee  shall  submit  within 
three  months,  and  likewise  at  the  conclusion  of  its  work, 
a  Report  thereon  to  the  Governments,  through  the  General 
Secretariat  of  the  Organization  of  American  States. 

IV 

The  Council  of  the  Organization  of  American  States, 
acting  provisionally  as  Organ  of  Consultation, 

CONSIDEWNG  : 

That  both  the  principle  of  representative  democracy 
and  that  of  nonintervention  are  established  in  many 
inter-American  instruments,  and  that  both  are  basic  prin- 
ciples of  harmonious  relations  among  the  countries  of 
America  ;  and 

That  there  exists  some  confusion  of  ideas  as  to  the 
means  of  harmonizing  the  effective  execution  and  appli- 
cation of  the  basic  principle  of  non-intervention  and  that 
of  the  exercise  of  representative  democracy, 

Resolves: 

1.  To  reaffirm  the  principles  of  representative  democ- 
racy, in  accordance  with  Article  5    (d)    of  the  Charter 


'The  Council  decided  that  the  Committee  created  by 
this  Kesolution  shall  be  ccmiposed  of  the  Members  who 
made  uji  the  Investigating  Committee,  namely:  Ambassa- 
dors .los^'  .\.  Mora  (Uruguay)  ;  Paul  C.  Daniels  (United 
States)  ;  Guillermo  Gutierrez  (Bolivia)  ;  Eduardo  Zuleta 
Angel  (Colombia)  ;  and  Minister  Alfonso  Moscoso 
(Ecuador). 
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of  the  Orpanlzntlon  of  American  States,  and  of  siiffrnKe 
and  participation  In  the  government,  set  fortli  in  Article 
XX  of  tlie  American  I>eclaratii)n  of  tlie  Uislits  and  Duties 
of  Man,  as  fundamental  in  the  inter-American  system,  and 
to  express  the  opinion  that,  consequently,  aKreement 
should  be  souKht  on  legitimate  means  to  make  thorn 
completely  effective ; 

2.  To  declare  that  the  aforementioned  principles  do  not 
in  any  way  and  under  any  concept  autlinrize  any  Gov- 
ernment or  group  of  Governments  to  violate  inter- 
American  commitments  relative  to  the  principle  of  non- 
intervention or  to  sive  the  appearance  of  leKltimacy  to 
violations  of  the  rules  contaiiH'd  in  Article  1  of  the  ilaliana 
Convention  of  lil28,  on  Duties  and  Uights  of  States  in 
the  Event  of  Civil  Strife,  the  Protocol  Relative  to  Non- 
Intervention  (Huenos  Aires,  193(i),  and  Article  15  of  tlie 
Charter  of  the  Organization  of  American  States. 


The  Council  of  the  Organization  of  American  States, 
acting  provisionally  as  Organ  of  Consultation, 

CONStDKKING  : 

That  among  the  factors  that  have  helped  create  a  situa- 
tion susceptible  of  disturbing  peace  and  security  in  tlie 
Caribbean  area  are  some  so  complex  and  far-reaching  that 
they  require  a  careful  study  designed  to  enable  the  com- 
petent organs  of  the  Organization  of  American  States  to 
take  adequate  measures  to  bring  about  their  definitive 
elimination ; 

That  to  this  end  and  without  prejudice  to  the  measures 
that  the  Organ  of  Consultation  may  take  in  cases  of  con- 
flicts between  American  States,  in  accordance  with  the 
Inter-American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance,  the  facts 
ascertained  by  the  Investigating  Committee  show  tliat 
other  steps  are  needed ; 

That  among  the  problems  pointed  out  by  the  Investi- 
gating Committee  are :  that  of  making  the  principle  of 
representative  democracy  more  effective ;  that  of  strength- 
ening and  supplementing  the  principles  and  standards 
that  the  Governments  should  observe  with  relation  to 
activities  aimed  at  fomenting  civil  strife  in  other  coun- 
tries; and  that  of  considering  the  problem  created  by  the 
presence,  in  various  countries,  of  political  refugees  and 
exiles  proceeding  from  other  American  nations, 

Resolves: 

1.  To  recommend  to  the  Council  of  the  Organization 
that,  through  its  competent  Organs,  it  undertake  as 
promptly  as  possible  the  study  of  the  following  matters : 

(a)  The  possibilities  of  stimulating  and  developing, 
within  the  provisions  of  Articles  13,  15,  and  19  of  the 
Charter  of  the  Organization  of  American  States,  and  with 
due  respect  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  States,  the  effective 
exercise  of  representative  democracy,  set  forth  in  Arti- 
cle 5  (d)  of  the  Charter,  as  well  as  in  Article  XX  of  the 
American  Declaration  of  the  Rights  and  Duties  of  Man. 

(b)  The  strengthening  and  perfecting  of  the  Habana 
Convention  of  1928  on  the  Duties  and  Rights  of  States  in 
the  Event  of  Civil  Strife,  in  order  to  determine  the  meas- 
ures that  Governments  should  employ  to  prevent,  within 
the  territory  under  tlieir  jurisdiction,  the  preparation  of 
activities  designed  to  foment  civil  strife  in  other  coun- 
tries. In  this  study  there  should  be  taken  into  account 
the  suitability  of  coordinating  the  said  Convention  and 
other  inter-American  instruments  on  the  subject  with  the 
Charter  of  the  Organization  of  American  States  and  the 
Inter-American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance,  seeking, 
furthermore,  to  make  effective  Article  15  of  tlie  Charter 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States. 

(c)  Regimen  of  political  asylees,  exiles,  and  refugees. 

2.  The  study  of  the  point  relative  to  the  Habana  Con- 
vention shall  be  entrusted  in  the  first  instance  to  the  De- 
partment of  International  Law  and  Organization  of  the 
Pan  American  Union,  which  should  begin  by  drafting  a 
questionnaire  addressed  to  all  the  American  Governments, 
■with  the   request  that   they   indicate   the   modifications, 


clarlficatlims,  or  ampllllcations  that  in  their  opinion  the 
clauses  of  the  aforesaid  Ilabana  Convention  require, 

3.  When  the  replies  are  received  from  the  Governments, 
it  shall  be  incumbent  uiion  the  Department  of  Interna- 
tional Law  and  Organization  to  prepare  a  draft  Addi- 
tional Protocol,  which,  when  It  has  been  found  acceptable 
by  the  Council  of  the  Organization  of  American  States 
shall  be  snbndtted  at  <mce  to  the  Governments  for  ap- 
proval and  opened  for  signature  by  their  pleni- 
potentiaries. 

4.  The  study  of  points  (a)  and  (c)  shall  be  entrusted 
to  the  Intei--American  Council  of  Jurists  or.  If  that  body 
is  in  recess,  to  the  Jnter-Aiuerican  Juridical  Committee. 

5.  When  such  study  has  been  completed,  the  Inter- 
American  Council  of  Jurists  or  the  Inter-American  Juridi- 
cal Committee  shall  send  to  the  Council  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  a  detailed  Report,  with  the 
conclusions  it  has  reached  and  the  suggestions  it  considers 
advisable,  so  that  the  said  topics  may  be  included  in 
the  agenda  of  the  Tenth  Inter-.\merican  Conference  or 
of  an  earlier  competent  meeting.  In  any  event,  the 
Council  or  the  Committee  shall  report  within  six  months 
to  the  Council  of  the  Organization  of  American  States, 
rendering  an  account  of  the  status  of  the  said  study. 

VI 

The  Council  authorized  the  Chairman  to  send  the  fol- 
lowing Note  to  Dr.  Gonzalo  Giiell,  Ambassador,  Repre- 
sentative of  Cuba : 

Me.  AMBASSAnoR:  I  have  the  honor  to  reply  to  your 
kind  note  of  January  11,  1950,  in  which  you  requested 
the  opinion  of  the  Council  of  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States,  acting  as  Provisional  Organ  of  Consultation, 
as  to  "whether,  in  accordance  with  the  Treaty  of  Recipro- 
cal Assistance  and  the  inter-American  juridical  system, 
it  is  permissible  for  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  to  be  invested,  at  his  own  instance,  with  powers 
to  declare  war  upon  any  country  that  in  his  opinion  Is 
deliberately  tolerating  or  supporting  the  concentration  of 
forces  organized,  equipped,  and  trained  on  a  military 
basis  within  its  territory,  for  the  purpose  of  invading 
the  country  of  the  said  Executive". 

May  I  begin  my  reply  by  saying  that,  in  order  to  give 
pertinent  reply  to  the  serious  question  raised  in  the  afore- 
mentioned Note,  I  considered  it  advisable  to  wait  until 
I  knew  what  the  Investigating  Committee  of  the  Organ 
of  Consultation  had  to  say  on  this  important  matter,  as 
well  as  to  exchange  impressions  with  our  colleagues  on 
the  Council ;  I  mentioned  these  facts  in  order  to  explain 
the  reason  for  the  delay  that,  very  much  to  my  regret,  was 
necessary  before  I  could  reply  to  the  question  you  raised. 

I  therefore  take  pleasure  in  replying  by  transcribing, 
with  the  authorization  of  the  Members  of  the  Organ  of 
Consultation,  the  following  concepts  that  appear  in  the 
Report  of  the  Investigating  Committee  of  the  Organ  of 
Consultation  submitted  to  the  said  Organ  at  its  meeting 
of  March  13,  19.j0,  which  read  as  follows: 

"(g).  Furthermore,  the  Committee  is  convinced  that  the 
treaties  and  agreements  in  force  among  the  American 
States,  in  assuring  the  integrity  of  these  States  and  their 
defense  in  case  of  any  aggression,  have  established  the 
measures  and  the  organs  required  to  meet  the  needs  of  col- 
lective self-defense;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  American 
States  have  formally  condemned  war  and  have  under- 
taken to  submit  every  controversy  which  may  arise  be- 
tween them  to  methods  of  |)eaceful  settlement.  The  Com- 
mittee holds,  therefore,  that  the  attitude  of  any  American 
Government  resorting  to  the  threat  or  the  use  of  force, 
even  on  grounds  of  self-defen.se,  in  any  manner  incon- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations,  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  Treaty,  and  the  Charter  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States,  and  without  having 
made  every  reasonable  attempt  at  peaceful  settlement, 
constitutes  a  violation  of  essential  norms  of  inter-Ameri- 
can relationships."   (page  62) 
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Trusting  that  I  have  complied  with  your  wishes,   I 


remain 


Cordially  yours, 


Luis  Quintanilla 
Chairman 


VII 


The  Council  of  the  Organization  of  American  States, 
acting  provisionally  as  Organ  of  Consultation, 

Considering  : 

That  a  settlement  of  the  international  difficulties  that 
gave  rise  to  its  convocation  has  been  made  in  a  manner 
satisfactory  to  the  collective  interests  of  America ; 

That  it  is  evident  that  the  general  situation  of  the 
Caribbean  area  contains  characteristics  of  special  com- 
plexity, since  the  situation  concerning  each  of  the  Re- 
publics involved  affects  directly  or  indirectly  that  of  all 
the  others ; 

That  it  is  advisable,  as  a  practical  result  of  the  work 
performed  in  this  connection,  to  strengthen  as  much  as 
possible,  in  permanent  form,  the  peace  and  the  prosperity 
of  this  important  region  of  America, 

Resolves: 

To  urge  very  cordially  the  Governments  of  the  various 
States  mentioned  in  any  of  the  Resolutions  approved 
that  they,  in  the  exercise  of  their  respective  sovereignties, 
attempt  to  find  a  manner  for  normalizing  their  mutual 
relations  as  soon  as  possible,  thus  giving  to  all  the  sister 
Republics  of  the  Continent  one  proof  more  of  their  deep- 
rooted  American  sentiments. 

VIII 

The  Council  of  the  Organization  of  American  States, 
acting  provisionally  as  Organ  of  Consultation, 

Considering  : 

That  the  Charter  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  constitutes  without  doubt  the  juridical  foundation 
of  the  structure  of  our  regional  agency,  and  hence  the 
prompt  ratification  thereof  is  a  matter  of  justifiable  and 
deep  concern  for  all  the  American  States ; 

That  Article  23  of  the  aforesaid  Charter  provides  that 
a  special  treaty  will  establish  adequate  procedures  for 
the  pacific  settlement  of  disputes  and  will  determine  the 
appropriate  means  for  their  application,  so  tliat  no  dis- 
pute between  American  States  shall  fail  of  definitive  set- 
tlement within  a  reasonable  period ; 

That  in  fulfillment  of  the  said  Article  23  of  the  Charter 
of  the  Organization,  the  American  Governments  signed  in 
Bogota,  at  the  Ninth  International  Conference  of  Ameri- 
can States,  the  American  Treaty  on  Pacific  Settlement 
(Pact  of  Bogota)  ; 

That  in  spite  of  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since  they 
were  signed,  so  far  only  five  ratifications  of  the  Charter 
and  three  of  the  American  Treaty  on  Pacific  Settlement 
have  been  deposited  with  the  General  Secretariat  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States ;  and 

That  the  ratification  of  both  instruments  not  only  will 
normalize  the  functioning  of  the  Organization,  but  also 
notably  strengthen  the  procedures  for  the  pacific  settle- 
ment of  any  dispute. 

Resolves: 

To  express  the  hope  that  the  American  Governments 
which  have  not  yet  been  able  to  ratify  the  Charter  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States  and  the  American 
Treaty  on  Pacific  Settlement  will  be  willing  to  give  full 
attention  to  this  matter,  with  a  view  to  obtaining,  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  respective  constitutional  procedures, 
the  prompt  ratification  of  those  two  Instruments,  which 


are  basic  to  the  stability  and  welfare  of  the  American 
community. 

IX 

The  Council  of  the  Organization  of  American  States, 
acting  provisionally  as  Organ  of  Consultation, 

Considering  : 

That  the  Investigating  Committee,  appointed  by  the 
Resolution  of  January  6,  1950,  to  clarify  the  events  de- 
nounced by  the  Republic  of  Haiti  and  by  the  Dominican 
Republic,  and  their  antecedents  has  fulfilled  the  difficult 
mandate  that  was  entrusted  to  it  with  exemplary  diligence 
and  absolute  impartiality,  and  with  no  other  interest  than 
the  general  welfare  of  the  American  community  ; 

That,  because  of  that  fact,  the  publication  of  the  Re- 
port of  the  Committee,  and  the  good  will  and  lofty  spirit 
that  the  interested  Parties  have  shown,  have  contributed 
to  the  almost  complete  clarification  of  the  situation  that 
gave  rise  to  the  application  of  the  Inter-American  Treaty 
of  Reciprocal  Assistance,  creating  instead  an  atmosphere 
of  optimism  and  confidence ; 

That,  furthermore,  the  Resolutions  proposed  by  the  In- 
vestigating Committee  and  approved  by  the  Organ  of  Con- 
sultation substantially  as  submitted,  are  of  such  a  nature 
that,  without  detriment  to  the  principles  on  which  the 
inter-American  system  rests,  they  will  readily  enable  it 
to  meet  eventualities  which  may  occur  and  to  prevent  any 
future  situation  analogous  to  that  which  gave  rise  to  the 
present  procedures ; 

That,  because  of  the  foregoing  the  further  application 
of  the  emergency  action  contemplated  in  the  aforesaid 
treaty  no  longer  seems  necessary. 

Resolves: 

1.  To  declare  that  Ambassadors  Jos6  A.  Mora  (chair- 
man), Guillermo  Gutierrez,  Eduardo  Zuleta  Angel,  Paul 
C.  Daniels,  and  Minister  Alfonso  Moscoso,  who  composed 
the  Investigating  Committee,  have  deserved  well  of  the 
nations  of  America,  and  consequently  merit  the  vote  of 
confidence  and  gratitude  that  the  Council  of  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States  hereby  accords  them; 

2.  To  terminate  the  provisional  action  of  the  Council 
as  Organ  of  Consultation ;  and 

3.  To  cancel  the  convocation  of  the  Meeting  of  Minis- 
ters of  Foreign  Affairs  that,  in  compliance  with  the  Inter- 
American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance,  was  contained 
in  the  Resolution  of  January  6,  1950. 


Visit  of  British  Correspondent 
and  Norwegian  Engineer 

Richard  Scott,  diplomatic  correspondent  of  the 
Manchester  Guardian,  arrived  in  Washington  on 
April  27  for  a  period  of  several  weeks  to  observe 
the  functioning  of  the  American  Government. 

Bjarne  Bass0e,  secretary  general  of  the  Nor- 
wegian Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  chairman  of 
the  Scholarship  Committee  of  the  Norway-Ameri- 
ca Association,  and  member  of  the  board  of  the 
United  States  Educational  Foundation,  Norway, 
has  arrived  in  Washington  to  begin  a  3-months 
visit  in  the  United  States. 

Tliese  visits  have  been  made  possible  through  a 
grant-in-aid  awarded  by  the  Department  of  State 
under  the  program  for  the  exchange  of  persons. 
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Secretary  Outlines  NAC  Plans 
Before  Senate  Committee 

Statement  by  Senator  Tom  ConnoHly^ 
Chairman,  Foreign  Relations  Committee 

[Released  to  the  press 

by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  May  1} 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  met 
in  executive  session  this  morning,  Monday,  May  1, 
to  discuss  with  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson 

?lans  for  the  coming  meeting  of  the  North  Atlantic 
'reaty  Council  in  London  and  preliminary  talks 
with  the  Foreign  Ministers  in  Paris  and  Liondon. 

In  his  appearance  before  the  Committee,  Secre- 
tary Acheson  was  accompanied  by  Senator  John 
Sherman  Cooper,  Consultant  to  the  Secretary,  who 
will  accompany  the  Secretary  to  the  meetings.  He 
was  also  accompanied  by  George  McGhee,  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Near  Eastern  and  African 
Affaii-s,  Dean  Rusk,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Far 
Eastern  Alfairs,  Ted  Achilles,  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Western  European  Affairs,  and  Jack 
McFall,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional 
Relations. 

The  Secretary  informed  the  Committee  that 
planning  for  the  forthcoming  discussions  had  now 
reached  a  point  where  the  Department's  general 
ideas  could  be  laid  before  the  Committee.  He  out- 
lined the  plans  the  Department  has  thus  far  pre- 
pared for  the  meeting  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Council,  including  all  12  Foreign  Ministers  in 
London,  beginning  May  15,  and  the  plans  for  the 
preliminary  bilateral  talks  with  Mr.  Schuman 
on  May  8  at  Paris,  with  Mr.  Bevin  on  May  9  and 
10  at  London,  and  with  both  Foreign  Ministers 
on  May  11, 12,  and  13  at  London.  In  doing  so,  he 
sought  the  comments  and  advice  of  the  members 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  The  Com- 
mittee discussed  with  the  Secretary  many  of  the 
items  which  he  presented,  and  individual  members 
gave  him  their  views  and  recommendations. 

Among  the  items  which  the  Secretary  plans  to 
discuss  at  the  meetings  are  consideration  of  the 
reports  of  the  Defense  Committee  and  the  Defense 
Financial  and  Economic  Committee  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  plans  for  expres- 
sion of  our  interest  in  the  development  of  a  healthy 
European  economy  and  cooperative  steps  by  sov- 


ereign nations  to  achieve  that  goal,  and  the  work 
of  Oeeo  with  possibilities  of  further  European 
action  looking  toward  the  reduction  of  barriers  to 
the  interchange  of  goods,  services,  and  currency. 
The  Secretary,  who  has  only  recently  appeared 
before  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  to  discuss 
Far  Eastern  matters,  brought  the  Committee  up  to 
date  on  developments  in  the  Far  East,  particularly 
southeastern  Asia,  and  in  the  Middle  East. 


NAC  Meeting  and  Tripartite 
Discussions  Scheduled 

Stateinent  hy  Secretary  Acheson  ^ 

The  forthcoming  meeting  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Council  will  be  the  first  in  which  the  12 
Foreign  Ministers  will  engage  in  full  substantive 
discussion  of  the  political,  economic,  and  military 
problems  involved  in  attaining  the  objectives  of 
tlie  treaty.  Its  primary  objective  is  to  strengthen 
peace  by  strengthening  the  common  free  heritage 
of  the  parties  and  their  ability  to  defend  it. 

I  am  also  taking  the  opportunity  to  meet  with 
M.  Schuman  and  Mr.  Bevin,  as  I  have  done  sev- 
eral times  in  the  past  year,  on  major  problems  of 
common  interest.  Each  of  our  countries  has  its 
own  responsibilities  and  interests.  When  we 
meet,  we  seek  to  develop  concerted  action  in  pur- 
suit of  our  overriding  common  interests. 

The  principal  difference  between  the  two  meet- 
ings will  be  that  the  Council  will  deal  with  prob- 
lems of  the  North  Atlantic  area  and  the  meetings 
with  M.  Schuman  and  Mr.  Bevin  will  deal  with 
problems  of  common  concern  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  In  each  case,  I  hope  that  the  meetings 
will  facilitate  more  effective  concerted  action. 

Preparation  for  these  meetings  has  been  on  a 
strictly  bipartisan  basis.  I  am  much  encouraged 
by  the  talks  I  have  had  with  both  Republican  and 
Democratic  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  by  the  constructive  sug- 
gestions I  have  had  from  them.  Mr.  Dulles  and 
Mr.  Cooper  have  given  invaluable  assistance  in 
preparing  for  the  talks,  and  Mr.  Cooper  will  assist 
me  in  them. 

'  Made  on  the  Secretary's  departure  for  Europe  on  May 
6,  1950,  and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 
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Free  men  and  free  nations  everywhere  will  face 
increasingly  crucial  tests  in  the  years  immediately 
ahead.  What  we  seek  at  London  is  to  accelerate 
mobilization  of  the  moral  and  material  strength 
of  the  free  world.  The  free  world  contains  vast 
untapped  moral  and  material  resources.  We 
must  develop  those  reserves  to  the  best  of  our 
ability.  We  should  be  doing  so  even  if  interna- 
tional communism  did  not  exist.  As  things  are, 
we  must  do  so  with  utmost  vigor. 

These  meetings  will  be  important  in  themselves, 
but,  I  believe,  they  will  be  even  more  important 
in  laying  the  basis  for  continuing  concerted  ac- 
tion in  the  future.  We  must  have  firm  faith  in 
ourselves  and  in  the  values  for  which  our  country 
and  other  free  countries  stand. 

1  trust  that  from  these  meetings  will  come  a 
new  sense  of  community  in  the  North  Atlantic 
area. 


Anniversary  of  Signing  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty 

Messages  Received  hy  the  Secretary  of  State 
[Released  to  the  press  April  5] 

We,  the  Ministers  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
European  signatories  of  the  Atlantic  Pact,  on  this 
4th  April,  the  first  anniversary  of  the  signature 
of  the  Pact,  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  send 
you  a  message  of  greeting  and  solidarity. 

Much  valuable  work  has  been  done  during  the 
past  year  and  a  sound  organization  has  been  estab- 
lished to  carry  out  the  common  task.  The  Pact 
is  universally  recognized  as  a  symbol  of  the  deter- 
mination of  the  community  of  the  Atlantic  peoples 
to  defend  their  freedom  and  their  civilization 
against  any  attack.  At  the  same  time  all  the  world 
knows  that  we  should  never  contemplate  aggressive 
action  against  any  other  power. 

We  look  forward  to  meeting  again  at  the  forth- 
coming session  of  the  Council  in  London,  when  we 
shall  hope  to  carry  a  stage  further  the  work  of 
consolidation  which  has  been  so  well  begun. 

Robert  Schuman  (France) 
Carlo  Sforza  (Italy) 
Paul,  van  Zeeland  (Belgium) 
Dirk  Stikker  (Netherlands) 
Joseph  Bech  (Luxembourg) 
JosE  Caeiro  da  Matta  (Portugal) 
Halvakd  Lange  (Norway) 
GusTAv  Rasmussen  (Deiunark) 
Bjarni  Benediktsson   (Iceland) 
Ernest  Bevin  (Great  Britain) 


that  we  created  under  your  direction  is  serving 
to  ensure  the  peace  and  freedom  that  the  demo- 
cratic countries  consider  their  greatest  good.  It  is 
my  wish  that  the  future  may  bring  ever  greater 
results,  making  the  force  of  the  Pact  felt  wherever 
it  is  necessary  to  ensure  ever  greater  social  justice 
and  the  desire  for  peace.  For  these  ideals,  which 
I  know  well  are  those  of  the  United  States,  the 
Italian  people  will  always  be  happy  to  stand  at 
your  side. 

Sforza 


One  year  has  elapsed  since  April  4,  1949,  mem- 
orable day  on  which  twelve  countries  agreed  to 
sign  at  Washington  the  North  Atlantic  Pact. 
Twelve  countries  with  an  old  civilization  which 
have  understood  the  lesson  of  the  modern  world 
and  have  decided  to  unite  their  efforts  to  defend 
and  promote  their  ideal  of  peace,  justice,  free 
democracy.  Together,  they  hope  to  establish  in 
the  world  the  permanent  conditions  of  general 
peace  and  material  prosperity  in  which  all  peoples 
will  share.  They  understand  that  their  united 
forces  are  not  inferior  to  those  of  any  group  and 
safeguard  them  from  all  danger  of  attack  wherever 
it  may  come  from.  They  have  been  forced  to  stop 
the  disarmament  which  they  joyously  undertook 
after  the  war  but  if  they  rearm  it  is  with  the  single 
and  identical  idea  of  defending  themselves  and 
thereby  ensuring  peace  for  themselves  and  for  all 
men  of  good  will.  Your  great  country,  Mr.  Sec- 
retary of  State,  has  taken  an  eminent  part  in  this 
common  effort.  The  power  and  wealtli  of  the 
United  States  are  the  basis  for  an  intelligent  gen- 
erosity from  which  have  come  the  Marshall  Plan 
in  the  economic  field  and  the  military  assistance 
agreements  in  the  field  of  armaments.  The  year 
that  is  endinw  has  not  been  lost.  The  agencies  of 
the  Atlantic  Pact  have  been  established.  Step  by 
step,  the  Atlantic  nations  are  strengthening  them- 
selves economically  and  militarily.  Millions  of 
men  have  definitively  placed  their  fondest  hopes 
in  the  establishment  of  lasting  peace,  the  advent 
of  an  era  of  prosperity  and  social  justice. 

Paul  ^■A^^  Zeeland 


On  the  first  anniversary  of  the  Atlantic  Pact 
I  am  happy  to  note  with  you  that  this  first  period 
of  work  in  common  has  proved  how  much  the  Pact 


At  the  occasion  of  the  first  anniversary  of  the 
signature  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  which  has 
even  more  tightened  the  bonds  that  hajipily  unite 
our  two  countries  I  do  not  fail  to  convey  directly 
to  Your  Excellency  the  heartfelt  feelings  of  the 
Portuguese  Government  and  people  our  regard  for 
the  work  already  realized  and  our  faith  in  the 
future  results  of  the  common  job  we  undertook 
togetlier  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  the 
strengthening  of  solidarity  among  the  western 
powers. 

I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  renew  to 
Your  Excellency  the  assurances  oif  my  highest 
consideration. 

Jose  Caeiro  da  Matta 
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Soviet  Move  on  Austrian  Treaty  Talks 
Poses  Question  of  Cooperation 

Statement  by  Secretary  Achesoii 
[Released  to  the  press  May  3] 

The  Soviet  Deputy  has  unexpectedly  called  a 
meeting:  of  the  deputies  for  May  4  although  it  had 
been  agreed  to  hold  the  next  meeting  on  May  22. 

It  is  well  known  that  conclusion  of  the  Austrian 
treaty  has  been  blocked  for  many  months  by  the 
Soviet  refusal  to  proceed  until  bilateral  agreement 
has  been  reached  with  Austria  on  the  settlement  of 
Soviet  claims  for  relief  supplies  and  services. 

The  Soviet  deputy,  at  the  April  26  meeting,  in- 
jected a  new  issue  into  the  negotiations  by  reading 
a  prepared  statement  charging  the  Austrian  Gov- 
ernment with  failure  to  comply  with  Allied  Coun- 
cil decisions  on  denazification  and  demilitarization 
and  by  attempting,  on  the  basis  of  these  allega- 
tions, to  amend  an  already  agreed  article  of  the 
treaty. 

That  was  a  new  but  not  unexpected  tactic.  The 
Soviets  have  many  times  before  made  similar  im- 
substantiated  charges  in  the  Allied  Council  in 
Vienna.  This  Government  is  just  as  interested  as 
the  Soviet  Government  in  assuring  that  Austria 
is  denazified  and  demilitarized  in  accordance  with 
our  international  commitments.  The  Allied 
Council  in  Vienna,  however,  not  the  treaty  meet- 
ings in  London,  is  the  proper  forum  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  matters  of  this  character.  Established 
procedures  exist  in  Austria  to  deal  with  any  real 
violations  of  the  denazification  laws  or  demilitari- 
zation regulations. 

The  Soviet  action  in  raising  this  issue  in  the 
treaty  negotiations  was,  obviously,  a  further  de- 
laying tactic  intended  to  serve  as  a  pretext  for 
refusal  to  conclude  the  treaty.  The  previous  ex- 
cuse of  bilateral  Soviet-Austrian  settlement  of 
relief  claims  had  worn  so  thin  that,  at  the  last 
meeting,  the  Soviet  deputy  refused  to  give  any 
information  concerning  those  negotiations.  The 
Western  deputies  repeatedly  indicated  their  will- 
ingness to  proceed  .with  the  negotiations  and  to 
discuss  all  remaining  unagreed  issues  of  the  treaty, 
five  in  number,  with  a  view  to  concluding  the 
treaty.  The  Soviet  position,  however,  rendered 
such  action  impossible. 

Conclusion  of  the  treaty  remains  the  keystone 
of  United  States  policy  with  respect  to  Austria, 
and  this  Government  intends  to  continue  to  exert 
every  effort  to  this  end  in  order  to  secure  the  with- 
drawal of  all  occupation  forces  from  Austria  and 
to  reestablish  Austria's  independence  as  promised 
in  the  Moscow  declaration. 

This  latest  move  by  the  Soviet  deputy  in  calling 
the  May  4  meeting  leaves  the  issue  clearly  up  to 
the  Soviet  Union  as  to  whether  it  proposes  to  get 
on  with  the  treaty  or  whether  this  is  but  another 
move  to  delay  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty.    We, 


accordingly,  look  forward  with  great  interest  to 
see  what  the  Soviet  deputy  will  propose  to  carry 
out  our  agreed  policy  for  an  early  conclusior^  of 
the  treaty. 


Poland  Withdraws  From  FAO 

[Released  to  the  press  April  27] 

The  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  from 
which  Poland  is  witlidrawing  is  one  of  the  oldest 
of  the  United  Nations  organizations.  It  is  de- 
voted to  increasing  food  supplies,  improving  the 
utilization  of  foodstuffs,  and  raising  the  level  of 
farm  living  throughout  the  world.  It  is  deeply 
regretted  that  any  government  should  withdraw 
its  support  from  such  a  humanitarian  project. 
Poland's  action  is  particularly  surprising  because 
of  the  benefits  which  it  has  obtained  from  mem- 
bership in  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization. 
For  one  thing,  at  the  request  of  Poland,  an  agri- 
cultural mission  was  sent  to  that  country  by  the 
organization  in  1947.  It  surveyed  conditions 
there  and  made  recommendations  as  to  the  best 
methods  of  restoring  agricultural  production, 
which  had  been  disrupted  by  the  war.  A  number 
of  these  recommendations  have  been  put  into  ef- 
fect with  beneficial  results  to  the  Polish  economy. 
Specialists  were  also  sent  to  Poland  at  the  request 
of  that  country  in  1947,  1948,  and  1949.  United 
States  specialists  played  an  active  part  in  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization's  work  of  assisting 
Poland. 

It  is  ridiculous  to  suggest  that  the  United  States 
controls  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization. 
Sixty-three  countries  belong  to  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Organization,  and  they  have  an  equal 
voice  in  its  conferences  where  the  policies  of  the 
organization  are  determined.  An  excellent  illus- 
tration that  the  United  States  does  not  have  a 
disproportionate  influence  over  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Organization  can  be  seen  from  the  decision 
of  the  Conference  of  the  organization  last  fall  to 
move  its  permanent  headquarters  from  the  United 
States  to  Rome,  even  though  the  United  States 
attempted  to  secure  agreement  to  the  retention  of 
the  headquarters  in  the  United  States. 

Poland's  withdrawal  from  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Organization  follows  closely  its  with- 
drawal a  few  weeks  ago  from  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development  and 
the  International  Monetary  Fund.  This  move  is 
a  part  of  the  pattern  set  by  the  previous  with- 
drawal of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  certain  of  its  satellites 
from  participation  in  specialized  agencies  of  the 
United  Nations.  In  view  of  the  primarily  agrar- 
ian character  of  the  Polish  economy,  Poland's 
withdrawal  from  the  Food  and  Agiiculture  Or- 
ganization can  hardly  be  considered  to  be  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  country. 
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U.S.  Delegations  to  International  Conferences 


FAD:  Control  of  Infestation 

Henry  J.  Spencer,  wildlife  research  biologist, 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, Gainesville,  Florida,  will  be  the  United 
States  delegate  to  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Or- 
ganization (Fao)  Latin  American  meeting  on 
Control  of  Infestation  of  Stored  Products  to  be 
convened  at  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  on  April  17. 
He  will  serve  also  as  acting  United  States  member 
at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Fao  Committee  on  In- 
festation Control  and  Safe  Grain  Storage  which 
will  be  officially  constituted  at  the  first-mentioned 
meeting.  Clyde  M.  Packard,  head  of  the  Division 
of  Cereal  and  Forage  Insect  Investigation,  Agri- 
cultural Research  Administration,  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  United  States  member  of  the 
Committee,  will  be  unable  to  attend. 

The  control  of  infestation  has  been  a  major 
project  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organiza- 
tion for  3  years,  for  the  estimated  loss  from  in- 
festation represents  almost  one  half  of  the  amount 
of  foodstuffs  which  enter  world  trade.  In  the 
United  States,  for  example,  insects  living  in  farm 
grain  bins  eat  or  destroy  5  percent  or  more  of 
the  nation's  stored  grain  and  cereal  products 
every  year.  They  cause  an  annual  loss  estimated 
at  300  million  bushels  of  grain,  worth  about  400 
million  dollars  at  today's  prices.  Rats  destroy  or 
damage  200  million  bushels  more. 

Approximately  6  months  ago.  Fad  and  the  Costa 
Rican  Government  started  a  project,  to  be  carried 
on  for  at  least  a  year,  for  a  country-wide  demon- 
stration in  Costa  Rica  of  what  can  be  accomplished 
by  modern  methods  of  infestation  control.  Pur- 
suant to  a  recommendation  made  at  a  Latin 
American  regional  meeting  of  the  Fao,  held  in 
Quito  in  September  1949,  Fao  has  convoked  the 
Conference  which  will  meet  on  April  17  in  order  to 
enable  technicians  from  interested  countries  to  ob- 
serve the  progress  of  the  demonstration  work  in 
Costa  Rica. 

The  participants  in  the  Conference  will  attend 
demonstrations  on  (1)  the  operating  of  the  grain 
storage  plant  in  San  Jose;  (2)  laboratory  tech- 
niques, sampling,  grain  drying,  moisture  determi- 
nations, etc. ;  (3)  methods  of  fumigation  in  silos, 
chambers,  and  under  tarpaulins;  and  (4)  the  con- 
trol of  rats.     Insecticides,  the  uses  of  spraying 
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and  dusting  equipment,  and  methods  of  treating 
grain  in  sacks  will  be  discussed.  Visits  will  be 
made  to  the  Research  Institute  at  Turrialba  and 
to  Pontarenas,  at  which  latter  place  examination 
will  be  made  of  port  facilities,  barges,  boxcars, 
etc.,  in  order  to  observe  the  methods  used  for  the 
infestation  control  of  grain  in  transit.  In  addi- 
tion to  studying  the  progress  of  the  work  in  Costa 
Rica,  the  participants  will  report  on  infestation 
control  and  grain  storage  projects  in  their  respec- 
tive countries  and  discuss  special  problems  of 
general  interest. 

Provision  was  made  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Committee  on  Infestation  Control  and  Safe 
Grain  Storage  in  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Meeting  on  the  Control  of  Infestation  of  Grain 
and  Other  Food  Products  held  at  Palmira  and 
Cali,  Colombia,  in  February  >1949.  The  Com- 
mittee, which  will  consist  of  technical  experts 
from  the  American  Republics,  will  deal  specifi- 
cally with  questions  of  practical  applications  and 
regulations  pertaining  to  the  preservation  and 
storage  of  grain  and  food  products. 

ICAO:  Frequency  Assignments  for  South  East  Asia 

The  United  States  delegation  to  the  Inter- 
national Civil  Aviation  Organization  (Icao) 
Special  Frequency  Assignment  Planning  meeting 
for  South  East  Asia  was  convened  at  New  Delhi, 
April  18, 1950,  is  as  follows : 

Delegate  and  Chairman 

James  D.  Durkee,  chief,  International  Branch,  Aviation 
Division,  Federal  Communications  Commission 

Advisers 

Alick  B.  Currie,  aeronautical  communications  specialist, 
Civil  Aeronautics  Administration,  Department  of 
Commerce 

Captain  John  York,  USAF,  1808  AACS  Wing,  Far  East  Air 
Force,  Tokyo 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  special  regional  fre- 
quency assignment  planning  meetings  to  be  con- 
vened by  Icao  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  plans 
for  the  assignment  of  high  frequencies  allotted  by 
the  International  Teleconununication  Union  (Itu) 
to  the  major  world  air  route  areas  and  regional 
and  domestic  air  route  areas  falling  within  or 
traversing  the  various  Icao  air  navigation  regions. 
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A  combined  meeting  of  the  African-Indian  Ocean 
and  Middle  East  regions  was  held  at  Paris  hist 
month.  A  combined  meeting  of  the  Caribbean, 
Sout  American,  and  South  Atlantic  regions  is  in 
session  at  Habana  at  the  present  time.  Meetings 
for  the  remaining  regions  have  not  yet  been 
scheduled. 

The  New  Delhi  meeting  will  prepare  coordi- 
nated ratlio  frequency  assignment  plans  for  aero- 
nautical stations  serving  the  major  world  air 
routes  and  regional  and  domestic  air  routes  within 
the  IcAO  South  East  Asia  region,  as  well  as  a  plan 
of  radio  frequency  assignments  for  such  special 
aeronautical  mobile  services  as  those  for  broad- 
casting meteorological  information  to  aircraft. 

ICAO:  Altimeter  Setting  Procedure 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  April  21 
that  the  following  have  been  named  to  represent 
the  United  States  Government  at  the  International 
Civil  Aviation  Organization  (Icao)  meeting  on 
altimeter  setting  procedure  for  the  European-Med- 
iterranean region  to  be  convened  at  Paris  on  April 
24,  1950 : 

Delegate  and  Chairman 

James  L.  Kinney,  Representative,  Flight  Operations,  Inter- 
natioual  Civil  Aviation  Organization,  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Administration,  Department  of  Commerce 

Advisers 

Walter  B.  Swanson,  Adviser,  International  Air  TrafiBe 
Control  Standards,  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration, 
Department  of  Commerce 

Major  William  F.  Bernheisel,  USAF,  Headquarters, 
USAFB,  Wiesbaden,  Germany 

The  lack  of  standardized  altimeter  setting  pro- 
cedures has  been  a  source  of  danger  to  aircraft 
(including  United  States  aircraft)  operating  in 
the  IcAO  European-Mediterranean  air  navigation 
region.  Although  the  matter  of  establishing  such 
procedures  has  been  considered  at  several  Icao 
meetings  held  in  the  region,  the  recommendations 
of  those  meetings  have  not  as  yet  been  accepted  and 
put  into  effect  by  the  states  concerned.  The  infor- 
mal meeting  to  be  held  on  April  24  represents  a 
further  attempt  to  formulate  and  adopt  generally 
acceptable  altimeter  setting  procedures. 

ILO   Migration 

On  April  25,  the  Department  of  State  an- 
nounced the  United  States  delegation  to  the  In- 
ternational Labor  Organization  (Ilo)  Prelimi- 
nary Conference  on  Migration,  which  convened  at 
Geneva  on  that  date.  The  delegation  consists  of 
the  following: 

Delegate 

Clara  M.  Beyer,  associate  director.  Bureau  of  Labor 
Standards,  Department  of  Labor 

Advisers 

Boris  Shisbkin,  director,  European  Labor  Division,  Office 


of  the  Special  Rppresentatlve,  Economic  Cooperation 
Admini.sti'ntion,  Paris 
Irwin  Tobin,  labor  adviser,  Bureau  of  ESuropean  Affairs, 
Department  of  State 

Ilo  is  convening  this  Conference  to  consider 
steps  which  should  be  taken  to  facilitate  the  move- 
ment of  people  from  overpopulated  ICuropean 
countries  to  countries  inside  and  outside  Europe 
which  urgently  need  manpower  for  their  own  de- 
velopment. The  economic  and  social  factors  im- 
peding migration  at  the  present  time  include :  fear 
of  lower  living  standards;  different  ways  of  life; 
djflRculties  of  transport;  problems  of  adminis- 
trative organization;  difficulties  of  economic  de- 
velopment; and  reco^iition  that  migration  in  the 
past  has  often  been  disappointing  f I'om  the  stand- 
point of  the  migrant  and  the  countries  of  immi- 
gration and  emigration. 

In  an  effort  to  find  solutions  to  the  existing 
difficulties,  the  forthcoming  Conference  will  review 
the  present  situation  regarding  migration  move- 
ments and  will  consider:  the  number  and  qual- 
ifications of  persons  in  the  various  countries  avail- 
able for  emigration,  and  the  number  and  qualifi- 
cations of  persons  for  whom  demands  in  the 
countries  of  immigration  have  been  made  known ; 
the  organization  of  migration  both  in  countries  of 
emigration  and  in  countries  of  immigi-ation,  e.g., 
arrangements  for  determining  availabilities  and 
demands  for  manpower,  selection,  transjiort,  re- 
ception, and  settlement  of  migi-ants;  and  action  al- 
ready taken  by  the  Ilo  and  other  intergovern- 
mental organizations  to  promote  migration  and 
economic  development  and  the  possibilities  of  ex- 
tending this  action  in  the  future. 

Plant  Quarantine  Regulations 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  April 
26  that  Stanley  B.  Fracker,  Research  Coordina- 
tor, Agricultural  Research  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  will  represent  the  United 
States  Government  at  the  International  Confer- 
ence on  Plant  Quarantine  Regulations  which  is  to 
be  held  at  The  Hague,  April  26-May  3,  1950. 

Since  the  Conference,  called  by  the  Netherlands 
Government  to  commemorate  the  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary of  the  establishment  of  the  Netherlands 
Phytopathological  Service,  will  study  the  control 
of  plant  pests  and  diseases,  arrangements  have 
been  made  by  the  Fag  to  have  the  participants 
consider,  pursuant  to  a  recommendation  adopted 
by  the  Fifth  Fao  Annual  Conference  at  Wash- 
ington in  1949,  the  possibility  of  revising  two  con- 
ventions relating  to  plant  disease  and  plant 
protection. 

The  discovery  that  a  North  American  insect, 
the  grape  phylloxera,  had  accidentally  reached  the 
vineyards  of  Europe  and  was  causing  serious  de- 
struction led  to  the  signature  on  November  3, 1881, 
by  five  European  countries  (Germany,  Austria- 
Hungary,  France,  Portugal,  and  Switzerland)  of 
an  international  phylloxera  convention  designed 
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to  prevent  the  unrestricted  movement  of  infested 
vines  in  international  trade. 

During  the  period  since  1881,  European  vine- 
yards have  been  reconstructed  by  the  use  of  re- 
sistant American  grapes  as  grafting  stocks;  va- 
rious measures  (e.g.,  soil  fumigation  with  carbon 
bisulfide)  have  helped  to  eradicate  the  insect; 
effective  plant  protection  services  have  been  estab- 
lished; and  restrictions  and  quarantine  measures 
have  been  adopted  to  safeguard  the  importation 
of  plant  materials,  while  the  prohibitions  imposed 
on  the  circulation  of  vine  cuttings  by  the  conven- 
tion have  actually  handicapped  the  progress  of 
viticulture  in  the  countries  concerned. 

Preliminary  discussions  have  indicated  a  will- 
ingness on  the  part  of  the  15  countries,  parties 
to  the  convention  at  the  present  time,  to  terminate 
the  convention  so  long  as  those  of  its  stipulations 
which  should  be  retained  are  incorporated  into  a 
revised  version  of  the  international  convention  on 
plant  protection,  signed  at  Rome  in  1929. 

The  latter  convention,  in  providing  for  close 
collaboration  among  countries  for  combating 
plant  diseases,  sets  forth  specific  international 
regulations  to  prevent  the  spread  of  plant  diseases. 
At  the  forthcoming  conference,  the  Fao  intends 
to  propose  (1)  a  broad  world-wide  plant  quaran- 
tine convention,  couched  in  general  terms  in  order 
to  make  possible  the  conclusion  in  the  future  of 
sucli  regional  international  agreements  as  may  be 
necessary  and  (2)  a  European  agreement  that 
would  provide  in  specific  terms  for  the  settlement 
of  problems  of  international  inspection  and  certi- 
fication within  the  borders  of  that  Continent.  Fi- 
nal action  on  the  proposals  will  be  defen-ed,  how- 
ever, until  the  convening  of  a  special  meeting  on 
the  subject  or  the  next  annual  conference  of  Fao, 
which  may  be  held  in  April  1951. 

_  The  United  States  Government  is  not  party  to 
either  of  the  existing  conventions.  Because  of 
its  interest  in  plant  quarantine  problems,  it  may 
desire,  however,  to  become  party  to  the  new  world- 
wide convention  on  the  subject. 

The  participants  in  the  forthcoming  Confer- 
ence will  have  an  opportunity  to  study  the  organ- 
ization and  work  of  the  Netherlands  Phytopatho- 
logical  Service  and  the  Netherlands  Extension 
Service  for  agriculture  and  horticulture.  In  ad- 
dition, they  will  consider  a  report  on  research  in 
the  plant  pathology  field;  simplification  of  ad- 
ministrative measures  governing  plant  quaran- 
tine; and  the  possibility  of  achieving  a  free 
exchange  of  information  regarding  the  occur- 
rence of  plant  diseases  and  pests  and  the  control 
thereof  on  an  international  basis. 

In  addition  to  attending  the  International  Con- 
ference on  Plant  Quarantine  Regulations,  Dr. 
Fracker  will  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee of  Fao  and  the  International  Office  of 
Epizootics  at  Paris,  May  1-5,  and  the  ninth  session 
of  the  Council  of  the  Fao  to  be  convened  at  Rome 
on  Slay  8. 


FAO:  Council 
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Knox  T.  Hutchinson,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  has  been  appointed  by  the  President 
as  United  States  member  on  the  Council  of  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  (Fao)  for  its 
ninth  session  at  Rome  on  May  8.  Other  members 
on  the  delegation  are: 

Alternate  United  States  Member 

Fred  J.  Rossiter,  associate  director,  OflBce  of  Foreign  Agri- 
cultural Relations,  Department  of  Agriculture 

Associate  United  States  Member 

John  W.  Evans,  chief.  Economic  Resources  and  Security 
Staff,  Department  of  State 

Advisers 

Howard  R.  Cottam,  agricultural  attach^,  American  Em- 
bassy, Rome 

Ursula  Duffus,  Office  of  United  Nations  Economic  and 
Social  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Stanley  B.  i'racker,  connlinator  of  Interdepartmental 
Relations,  Agricultural  Research  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture 

Ralph  S.  Roberts,  director  of  finance,  Department  of 
Agriculture 

Adviser  and  Secretary 

James  O.  Howard,  Otfice  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Rela- 
tions, Department  of  Agriculture 

The  forthcoming  session  of  the  Council  is  being 
held  at  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  considering  on 
the  spot  the  progress  made  by  the  Fao  Director- 
General,  in  cooperation  with  the  Government  of 
Italy,  in  preparing  for  the  transfer  of  Fao  head- 
quarters to  that  citj'.  The  main  business  of  the 
session  will  be  to  consider  the  Director-General's 
report  on  the  matter,  as  well  as  on  the  technical, 
legal,  and  financial  implications  of  the  transfer. 

The  Fao  Committee  on  Commodity  Problems, 
which  was  created  by  the  Conference  at  its  last 
session  in  December  1949,  will  submit  to  the  Coun- 
cil a  I'eport  on  its  first  activities,  its  plans,  and 
the  procedures  under  which  it  proposes  to  work, 
including  its  efforts  to  bring  together  countries 
which  have  unsalable  surpluses  of  agricultural 
commodities  with  those  countries  which  have  spe- 
cial needs  but  lack  the  means  of  paj'ment  at  exist- 
ing market  prices.  To  aid  such  countries  in  de- 
veloping distribution  progi'ams  that  would  not 
compete  with  normal  commercial  channels,  this 
committee  will  present  to  the  Council  a  study  of 
tested  techniques  in  the  field  of  supplement  a  ly 
food  distribution,  such  as  school  lunches,  canteen 
feeding,  milk  distribution  for  mothers  and  chil- 
dren, and  food  stamp  plans. 

In  addition,  the  Fao  Director-General  will  sub- 
mit a  report  to  the  Council  on  tlie  participation  by 
Fao  in  programs  of  technical  assistance  with  re- 
gard to  underdeveloped  countries. 

Heretofore,  conferences  of  the  Fao  have  been 
held  annually.  The  Fifth  Conference  adopted  an 
amendment  to  the  constitution  i)ioviding  for  bi- 
ennial sessions  in  the  future.  The  forthcoming 
meeting  of  the  Council  is  expected  to  consider 
amendments  to  the  rules  of  procedure  and  finan- 
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cial  regulations  in  order  to  implement  the  decision 
of  the  Conference.  Finns  for  nroj;rainin^  and 
budgeting  for  Fad  on  a  biennial  basis  will  also 
be  discussed. 

The  Council  of  the  Fao  was  created  in  1947  by 
the  Third  Annual  Conference  of  the  Fao  at 
Geneva  to  act  for  the  full  Conference  between 
sessions  and  to  keep  the  food  and  agriculture 
situation,  including  agricultural  commodity  prob- 
lems, under  constant  review. 


Ninth  Congress  on  Seed  Testing   To   Study  Inter- 
national Rules 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  May  5 
that  the  United  States  delegatiton  to  the  Ninth 
Congress  of  the  International  Seed  Testing  Asso- 
ciation, to  be  held  at  Washington  beginning  May  8, 
1950,  is  as  follows : 

Deleffate 

P.  V.  Cardon,  administrator,  Agricultural  Research  Ad- 
ministration, Department  of  Agriculture 

Alternate  Delegates 

W.  A.  Davidson,  chief.  Seed  Act  Division,  Grain  Branch, 
Production  and  Marketing  Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture 

John  D.  Tomlinson,  adviser.  Office  of  United  Nations  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Advisers 

A.  S.  Carter,  assistant  state  seed  commissioner,  Purdue 
University,  Lafayette,  Indiana 

O.  L.  Justice,  chief.  Seed  Testing  Division,  Grain  Branch, 
Production  and  Marketing  Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture 

M.  T.  Munn,  chief.  Division  of  Seed  Investigations,  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station,  Geneva,  New  York 

E.  H.  Toole,  senior  physiologist,  Bureau  of  Plant  In- 
dustry, Siiils  and  Agricultural  Engineei'ing,  Agri- 
cultural Kesearch  Administration,  Department  of 
Agriculture 

Becretary 

Gustave  Burmeister,  head.  Fruits,  Vegetables  and  Sugar 
Division,  International  Commodities  Branch,  Office 
of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations,  Department  of 
Agriculture 

The  Congress  will  consider  proposed  revisions 
of  the  international  rules  for  seed  testing  which 
provide  for  uniform  testing  methods  for  several 
hundred  kinds  of  seed  that  move  in  international 
commerce.  Other  important  items  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Congress  will  be  the  proposed  revi- 
sion of  the  constitution  of  the  Association  and 
possible  future  relation  witli  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Organization  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  International  Seed  Testing  Association  is 
an  outgrowth  of  the  European  Seed  Testing  As- 
sociation which  was  established  in  1921  by  in- 
formal agreement  among  16  European  countries 
for  the  purpose  of  standardizing  methods  and 
terms  for  the  analysis  of  seeds  in  international 
trade. 

At  the  Fourth  International  Seed  Testing  Con- 


gress, held  at  Cambridge,  England,  in  1924,  the 
organization  assumed  its  present  title  when  its 
membership  was  expanded  to  include  non-Euro- 
pean countries.  The  United  States  has  partici- 
pated in  the  work  of  the  Association  since  1924. 

To  facilitate  international  trade  in  seeds  the 
Fifth  Congress,  held  at  Wageningen,  the  Nether- 
lands, in  r.).'il,  adopted  the  first  set  of  international 
rules  for  seed  testing.  The  Eighth  Congress  was 
held  at  Ziirich  in  19:57,  and  the  Ninth  was  sched- 
uled to  be  held  in  Washington  in  1940  but  was 
canceled  because  of  the  war. 

The  United  States  as  host  government  has  ex- 
tended invitations  to  the  24  member  countries,  to 
44  otiicr  countries,  and  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization  of  the  United  Nations. 

Statistical  Commission  (ECOSOC) 

On  May  5,  the  Department  of  State  announced 
that  Stuart  A.  Rice,  assistant  director  in  charge 
of  statistical  standards  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  United  States  representative  on  the 
Statistical  Commission  of  the  United  Nations 
Economic  and  Social  Council  (Ecosoc),  will  at- 
tend the  fifth  session  of  that  Commission  at  Lake 
Success  beginning  May  8.  Harry  Venneman, 
Division  of  Statistical  Standards,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  will  serve  as  adviser.  Mr.  Rice  and  Mr. 
Venneman  are  now  attending  the  meeting  of  the 
Commission's  Committee  on  Statistical  Classifi- 
cation, in  session  at  Lake  Success  since  May  3. 

At  the  forthcoming  session,  the  Statistical  Com- 
mission will  review  the  report  of  the  Statistical 
Classification  Committee  meeting.  This  report 
will  be  concerned  with  a  standard  list  of  com- 
modities for  international  trade  statistics;  an 
alphabetical  index  of  commodities  entering  inter- 
national trade;  classification  of  commodities  for 
general  economic  analysis;  occupational  classifi- 
cation ;  classification  by  industrial  and  social  status 
groups ;  and  standard  terminology  for  statistics  of 
economically  active  population. 

Other  items  on  the  agenda  are:  research  in 
statistical  methods  and  standards,  including  trans- 
port statistics,  industrial  production  indexes  and 
censuses,  price  indexes,  and  national  income  and 
related  subjects;  development  of  national  statis- 
tics; coordination  of  statistical  activities;  and 
presentation  of  progress  reports  on  compilation, 
classification,  and  methods  of  registration  of 
various  tj'pes  of  statistics. 

The  Statistical  Commission,  one  of  nine  func- 
tional commissions  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council,  was  established  in  1946  to  assist  Ecosoc 
in :  promoting  the  development  of  national  statis- 
tical work  of  United  Nations  specialized  agencies; 
developing  the  control  of  statistical  services  of  the 
Secretariat;  advising  United  Nations  organs  on 
statistical  questions;  and  improving  statistics  and 
statistical  methods  in  general.  Twelve  United 
Nations  are  members  of  the  Statistical  Com- 
mission. 
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Human  Rights  Commission 

Following  an  earlier  unanimous  decision  to  in- 
clude implementation  mechanism  in  the  draft  In- 
ternational Covenant  on  Human  Rights,  now 
under  consideration,  the  Human  Eights  Commis- 
sion on  May  11  decided  to  have  a  seven-member 
committee  as  part  of  this  mechanism.  This  com- 
mittee would  be  composed  of  nationals  of  signa- 
tories, selected  on  the  basis  of  "high  standing  and 
or  recognized  experience  in  the  field  of  Human 
Rights,"  and  elected  by  the  states  parties  to  the 
Covenant.  The  Commission  has  also  voted  unan- 
imously to  provide  for  state-to -state  complaints 
in  the  implementation  measures  but,  as  the  United 
States  advocated,  has  rejected  the  inclusion  of  pe- 
tition rights  for  nongovernmental  organizations  or 
individuals. 

A  French  proposal  for  the  establishment  of  a 
permanent  body  to  handle  complaints  of  human 
rights  violations  was  approved  in  principle  on 
May  3.  The  United  States,  Mrs.  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  explained,  favored  creation  of  an  ad  hoc 
committee  because  it  is  impossible  now  to  judge 
the  extent  of  future  work  with  respect  to  imple- 
mentation or  the  number  of  complaints  to  be  han- 
dled. She  added  that  if  conditions  warranted,  a 
permanent  mechanism  could  later  be  created  by 
amendment  of  the  Covenant.  Mrs.  Roosevelt 
opposed  as  "too  restrictive"  a  French  proposal 
for  selection  of  members  of  the  permanent  organ 
by  the  International  Court  of  Justice.  She  stated 
that  there  was  no  provision  for  the  Court  to  hold 
elections  and  that  election  by  states  would  pro- 
vide a  greater  inducement  for  ratification. 

After  a  day  and  a  half  of  debate,  the  Commis- 
sion decided,  on  May  10,  to  postpone  "considera- 
tion of  additional  covenants  and  measures  dealing 
with  economic,  social,  cultural,  political  and  other 
categories  of  human  rights"  until  its  first  session 
in  1951.  The  United  States  had  advocated  such 
a  decision,  and  there  was  also  general  agreement 
that  consideration  of  economic  and  social  rights 
should  be  given  priority  at  that  time. 

Status  of  Women 

In  the  opening  week  of  its  fourth  session,  the 
Commission  on  Status  of  Women  reelected 
Madame  Marie  Helen  Lefaucheux  (France)  as 
chairman. 

Mrs.  Alva  Myrdal  of  the  United  Nations  Secre- 
tariat read  a  letter  from  Soviet  Ambassador  Yakov 
A.  Malik  which  stated  that  the  U.S.S.R.  repre- 
sentative would  not  take  part  in  the  session  because 
the  "representative  of  the  Kuomintang  group" 
would  be  participating  "illegally."  Mrs.  Olive 
Remington  Goldman,  the  United  States  represent- 
ative, was  among  those  who  expressed  concern  at 
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the  absence  of  the  Soviet  representative,  which  she 
termed  a  violation  of  the  tJ.S.S.R.'s  pledge  under 
the  Charter.  She  added  that  the  "decision  to  ig- 
nore this  Commission  is  a  further  demonstration 
that  the  so-called  'equality'  claimed  by  the  U.S.S.R. 
for  its  women  is  actually  an  'equality  in  slavery' 
and  not  in  freedom." 

In  the  discussion  of  the  political  rights  of 
women,  the  Commission  considered  reports  sub- 
mitted by  the  Secretary-General.  These  included 
reports  on  discrimination  based  on  sex  in  the  field 
of  political  rights ;  on  the  status  of  women  in  trust 
and  non-self-governing  territories;  on  effective 
programs  of  political  education  for  women  who 
have  recently  acquired  the  right  to  vote;  and  on 
the  question  of  a  convention  on  the  political  rights 
of  women. 

Regarding  such  a  convention,  Mrs.  Goldman 
stated  that  it  would  be  a  duplication  of  effort  to 
institute  convention  procedure  before  giving  a  fair 
trial  to  the  present  system  whereby  the  Secretary- 
General  submits  annual  progress  reports  on  the 
political  rights  of  women.  She  introduced  a  res- 
olution, adopted  by  the  Commission  after  slight 
revision,  pointing  out  the  value  of  these  reports  in 
assisting  and  encouraging  countries  to  remove  dis- 
criminations against  women  and  suggesting  the 
inclusion  hereafter  of  "comparable  information" 
on  women  in  trust  and  non-self-governing  terri- 
tories. The  resolution  further  points  out  that  the 
Commission  sliould  continue  to  evaluate  the  re- 
sults of  the  Inter-American  convention  in  this 
field  and  requests  the  Secretary-General  to  report 
next  year  on  the  number  of  eligible  adherents  that 
had  granted  equal  political  rights  since  the  con- 
vention was  opened  for  signature.  The  Commis- 
sion also  adopted,  however,  an  amended  version 
of  a  Mexican  resolution  which  recommends  prep- 
aration of  a  convention  on  the  political  rights  of 
women  for  consideration  at  the  next  session  and  an 
Indian  proposal  that  the  Human  Rights  Commis- 
sion include  in  the  Covenant  on  Human  Rights 
the  substance  of  article  21  of  the  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  which  relates  to  the  political  rights 
of  all  persons. 

The  Commission,  on  May  11,  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion suggesting  two  principles  for  inclusion  in  a 
convention  on  the  nationality  of  married  women 
and  requesting  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
(Ecosoc)  to  take  measures  toward  drafting  a  con- 
vention embodying  these  principles.  The  first  of 
these  principles  is:  "There  shall  be  no  distinction 
based  on  sex  as  regards  nationality,  in  legislation 
or  in  practice."  The  second  is:  "Neither  mar- 
riage nor  its  dissolution  shall  affect  the  nationality 
of  either  spouse.  Nothing  in  this  article  shall  pre- 
clude the  parties  to  a  convention  making  provision 
for  the  voluntary  naturalization  of  aliens  married 
to  tlicir  nationals." 
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Inferences  That  John  S.  Service 
Given  Special  Privileges 
in  Loyalty  Hearing  Denied 

[Released  to  the  press  May  4] 

The  following  is  the  text  of  a  letter  sent  today  ly  Oen. 
Conrad  E.  Snow,  chairman  of  the  Department's  Loyally 
Security  Board,  to  Whitelaw  Reid,  editor  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune : 

Mt  dear  Mr.  Keid  :  Because  of  the  reputation 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  for  fair  and  ob- 
jective reporting,  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  call- 
ing your  attention  to  the  lieadings  of  two  articles 
which  appeared  in  your  issues  of  May  3  and  4, 
respectively,  regarding  the  conduct  of  the  John 
S.  Service  case  by  the  Loyalty  Security  Board  of 
the  Department  of  State,  of  which  I  am 
Chairman. 

The  first  story  is  headed  "John  S.  Service  In- 
quiry Put  Off  by  State  Department.  New 
Loyalty  Investh^ation  Delayed  Indefinitely  at  Re- 
quest of  His  Counsel."  The  second  is  headed: 
"State  Department  to  Let  Service  See  'Secret' 
Papers  Senate  Couldn't."'  The  inference  is  nat- 
ural from  these  headings  that  the  Loyalty  Se- 
curity Board  is  either  not  going  forward  with 
the  hearing  on  the  case,  or  is  giving  Mr.  Service's 
counsel  some  unfair  or  illegitimate  advantage. 
Neither  of  these  inferences  is  justified  by  the  facts. 

The  hearing  in  Mr.  Service's  case  has  not  been 
delaj'ed  indefinitely.  It  is  quite  true,  as  reported 
in  the  body  of  the  first  article,  that  Mr.  Service's 
counsel  requested  a  delay  so  that  thej^  could  gather 
additional  evidence  and  documents.  This  request 
was  granted  as  a  matter  of  elementary  fairness  in 
judicial  procedure. 

The  hearing  on  this  casCj  as  in  any  loyalty  case, 
is  no  mere  formalitj'.  It  is  a  serious  matter  and 
must  cover  in  detail  all  charges.  Nothing  is  to  be 
gained  by  rushing  into  it  before  the  accused  is 
able  to  consult  counsel  and  counsel  are  enabled  to 
prepare  his  case  for  defense.  Civil  cases  of  equiv- 
alent seriousness  are  generally  allowed  to  go  over 
into  the  next  term  of  court  to  enable  counsel  to 
prepare.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  fair  to  say,  as 
your  reporter  said  in  the  second  article,  that  Mr. 
Service  will  soon  appear  before  the  Loyalty  Se- 
curity Board.  Just  as  soon  as  counsel  have  been 
given  what  the  Board  considers  fair  opportunity 
to  prepare  and  as  soon  as  a  date  can  be  set  con- 
venient both  to  counsel  and  to  tlie  three  members 
of  the  panel,  the  case  will  be  heard.  This  is  not 
an  indefinite  postponement. 


Nor  is  it  true  that  Mr.  Service  is  being  given 
any  illegitimate  advantage  in  the  matter  of  access 
to  papers.  Mr.  Service  has  not  been  given  and 
will  not  be  given  access  to  the  loyalty  or  personnel 
files  wiiich  were  gathered  by  the  I*  BI  and  other 
investigatory  bodies  and  which  were  refused  by 
the  President  to  the  Senate  Committee.  Mr. 
Service  is  entitled,  however,  as  a  matter  of  ele- 
mentary fairness,  to  see  and  put  in  evidence,  any 
reports  or  other  papers  in  the  files  of  the  State 
Department  whicli  were  prepared  by  him  or  in 
connection  with  the  missions  on  which  he  served, 
which  may  be  material  to  his  defense.  Action  by 
the  Department  of  State  is  necessary  to  permit 
him  to  show  them  to  counsel.  To  date,  the  only 
confidential  documents  on  which  this  action  lias 
been  taken  are  documents  actually  written  by  Mr. 
Service  himself.  This  is  all  there  is  to  that  part 
of  the  story. 

The  Loyalty  Security  Board  of  the  Department 
of  State  is  a  judicial  body  set  up  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  to  an  employee  accused  of  disloyalty,  or 
of  being  a  security  risk,  a  fair  hearing.  While 
under  the  regulations  he  has  no  opportunity  to 
confront  and  cross-examine  witnesses  who  have 
given  confidential  information  to  the  Board,  or 
even  to  see  a  transcript  of  their  statements,  he  is 
advised  of  the  substance  of  the  accusations  and 
must  be  given  a  fair  opportunity  to  defend  him- 
self, not  only  by  his  own  testimony  but  also  by  the 
production  of  any  witnesses  or  of  any  docu- 
mentary evidence  that  may  tend  to  establish  his 
innocence  of  the  accusations.  The  Board  has  an 
obligation  to  give  him  the  fullest  opportunity  to 
prepare  and  present  his  defense. 


Wallace  Carroll  as  Consultant 
to  Assistant  Secretary  Barrett 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  May  4 
that  Wallace  Carroll,  executive  news  editor  of  the 
Winston-Salem  Journal  and  the  Twin  City 
Sentinel  in  Winston-Salem,  N.C.,  and  information 
expert  and  former  foreign  correspondent,  has  been 
engaged  to  serve  for  a  period  of  1  month  as  a 
special  consultant  on  the  staff  of  Edward  W. 
Barrett,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Public  Affairs. 


Appointment  of  Officers 

Perry  Laukhuff  as  Director,  Office  of  German  Political 
Aflair.s,  effective  April  27,  IMO. 

Jacques  J.  Reinstein  as  Director,  Office  of  German  Eco- 
nomic Affairs,  effective  April  27,  1050. 

Henry  J.  Kellerman  as  Director,  Office  of  German  and 
Austrian  Public  Affairs,  effective  April  27,  1950. 

Lincoln  P.  Bloomfield  as  Executive  Staff  Assistant, 
Bureau  of  United  Nations  Affairs,  effective  February  6, 
1950. 

Robert  A.  Conrads  as  Chief  of  Division  of  Language 
Services,  effective  February  6,  1950. 
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JOINT  DECLARATION  ON  GERMANY 


Folloicing  in  the  text  of  a  Joint  Declaration  on  Oermany 
issued  at  Loudon  on  May  14  by  Foreign  Ministers  Bevin, 
Schuman,  and  Arhcson: 

1.  Following  the  London  agreements  of  June 
1948  and  the  Washington  agreements  of  April 
1949,  the  United  States  of  America,  France  and 
the  United  Kingdom  replaced  the  military  au- 
thority and  the  direct  administration  of  the  occu- 
pied territories  in  force  since  1945  by  a  civilian 
regime  simply  of  supervision.  By  virtue  of  this 
regime  Germany  was  able  to  produce  a  constitu- 
tion, proceed  to  free  elections,  call  a  parliament, 
form  a  government,  and  elect  a  federal  president. 
The  Federal  Government  and  the  governments  of 
the  laender  were  able  to  take  over  the  administra- 
tion and  control  of  internal  German  affairs. 

Furthermore,  by  the  agreement  of  April  13, 
1949,  the  Allies  decided  to  ease  the  burden  of 
reparations  on  Germany.  Some  months  later  un- 
der the  Petersburg  protocol  an  agreement  was 
reached  for  a  final  settlement  in  regard  to  the 
delivery  of  plant  by  way  of  reparations. 

In  the  domain  of  foreign  relations  the  Peters- 
burg protocol  made  provision  for  the  appointment 
of  German  consular  and  commercial  representa- 
tives abroad.  During  the  last  few  months  steps 
have  been  taken  by  the  Western  powers  to  secure 
the  accession  of  the  Federal  Kepublic  to  a  number 
of  international  organizations  including  the  Or- 
ganization for  European  Economic  Cooperation. 

The  progress  made  has  been  accomplished  in 
large  measure  thanks  to  the  action  and  the  influ- 
ence of  the  three  Allied  High  Commissioners  in 
whom  the  three  Foreign  ilinisters  are  happy  again 
to  express  their  full  confidence. 

2.  The  Allies  are  resolved  to  pursue  their  aim 
laid  down  in  the  Washington  agreement  of  April 
1949,  and  reaflSrmed  at  Petersburg  that  Germany 
shall  reenter  progressively  the  community  of  free 
peoples  of  Europe.    When  that  situation  has  been 
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fully  reached  she  would  be  liberated  from  con- 
trols to  which  she  is  still  subject  and  accorded  her 
sovereignty  to  the  maximum  extent  compatible 
with  the  basis  of  the  occupation  regime.  This 
regime  is  imposed  on  the  Germans  and  on  the 
Allies  by  the  consequences  of  the  division  of  Gei"- 
many  and  of  the  international  position.  Until 
this  situation  is  modified  it  must  be  retained  in 
accordance  with  the  common  interests  of  Germany 
and  of  Europe. 

The  Western  powers  desire  to  see  the  pace  of 
progress  toward  this  end  as  rapid  as  possible. 
Progress  will  depend  upon  the  degree  of  confident 
and  frank  cooperation  displayed  by  the  govern- 
ment and  the  people  of  the  Federal  Republic.  Itv 
the  first  place  the  pace  will  be  determined  by  the 
extent  to  which  the  Allies  can  be  satisfied  that 
their  own  security  is  safeguarded  by  the  develop- 
ment in  Germany  of  a  desire  for  peace  and 
friendly  association  with  themselves.  In  the  sec- 
ond place  the  pace  will  be  set  by  the  rate  at  which 
Germany  advances  toward  a  condition  in  which 
true  democracy  governs  and  the  just  liberties  of 
the  individual  are  assured.  Therefore,  the  West- 
ern powers  wish  to  emphasize  most  strongly  that 
the  natural  desire  of  the  German  people  to  secure 
relaxation  of  controls  and  the  restoration  of  the 
sovereignty  of  their  country  depends  for  its  satis- 
faction only  upon  the  efforts  of  the  German  peo- 
ple themselves  and  of  their  government.  They 
earnestly  trust  that  the  Federal  Republic  will  ful- 
fill in  this  respect  the  hopes  placed  in  the  wisdom 
of  her  people  and  her  leaders.  Meanwhile,  the 
High  Commissioners  in  exercising  the  powers  re- 
served to  them  will  continue  to  place  their  main 
emphasis  upon  essential  elements  of  securitj'  and 
fundamental  democratic  issues  of  real  importance. 

3.  In  view  of  the  continued  refusal  of  the  Soviet 
Government  to  permit  the  inhabitants  of  their 
zone  of  occupation  to  rejoin  their  fellow  country- 
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men  in  a  democratic  and  united  Germany,  it  has 
not  been  possible,  and  will  not  be  as  long  as  this 
Soviet  policy  persists,  to  proceed  to  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Germany.  The 
Ministers  accoi'dingly  agi'eed  to  set  up  a  study 
group  in  London  to  undertake  the  necessary  pre- 
paratory work  to  enable  the  occupation  statute 
to  be  reviewed  at  the  appointed  time  and  to  make 
reconmiendations  for  eliminating  the  major  prac- 
tical inconveniences  arising  in  the  countries  con- 
cerned from  the  state  of  war,  on  the  understanding 
that  in  the  present  situation  of  Europe  supreme 
authority  must  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  allied 
powers. 

4.  Wliile  retaining  the  framework  outlined 
above  the  Allies  intend  to  give  Germany  the  possi- 
bility of  developing  freely,  while  at  the  same  time 
safeguarding  the  possibility  of  peaceful  reunifi- 
cation of  Germany,  which  remains  the  ultimate 
object  of  their  policy.  The  three  Governments 
reaffirm  the  offers  which  were  formulated  during 
the  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers 
last  June,  and  express  the  hope  that  the  necessary 
conditions  for  the  establishment  of  a  government 
for  all  Germany  may  be  achieved  which  would 
guarantee  to  all  Germans  respect  for  their  laws 
and  fundamental  liberties  and  they  have  agreed 
upon  the  conditions  which  are  necessary  in  their 
opinion  for  this  purpose. 


Acting  Secretary  Webb 

Reports  to  the  American  People  ^ 

In  reporting  to  you  on  the  work  of  the  State 
Department,  let  me  say  first  that  the  aim  of  our 
foreign  policy,  today,  is  exactly  what  George 
Washington  and  Thomas  Jefferson  believed  it 
ought  to  be — to  make  us  happy  at  home  and  re- 
spected abroad.  We  have  learned  from  two  world 
wars  and  one  great  depression  that  we  cannot  be 
happy  at  home  if  men  and  women  in  other  lands 
are  losing  their  fight  for  freedom  and  oppor- 
tunity, and  justice,  and  religion,  and  even  for  de- 
cent food  and  shelter.  We  also  sense  that  we  may 
be  the  next  to  suffer  these  losses.  We  know  that 
we  cannot  be  respected  abroad  unless  we  are  a 
forceful,  determined,  and  vigorous  democracy, 
fully  prepared  to  defend  what  we  stand  for.  We 
intend  to  be  just  that. 

During  the  late  war,  we  cooperated  with  many 
friends  and  allies  in  the  complete  defeat  of  a 

'  Made  nt  the  National  Democratic  Conference  and 
Jefferson  .TulMlee  at  ChieaKO  on  May  14,  1950,  and  released 
to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 


virulent  combination  of  aggressor  nations  which 
started  out  to  conquer  the  world.  Since  the  war, 
we  have  continued  to  cooperate  generously  with 
every  nation  which  would  extend  the  hand  of 
friendship  and  work  for  a  peaceful  world. 

But,  all  of  this  effort  has  not  brought  us  peace. 
Nor  is  it  likely  to  unless  we  press  forward  with 
increased  vigor  and  a  unity  of  purpose  that  will 
be  clear  to  all  the  world. 

"V^Tiyisthis? 

It  is  because  the  rulei'S  of  one  nation  have  ruth- 
lessly suppressed  the  liberties  of  its  citizens  and 
are  directing  a  world-wide  campaign  of  hate,  con- 
spiracy, violence,  and  aggression.  This  campaign 
has  already  snuffed  out  the  liberties  of  hundreds 
of  millions  of  human  beings.  It  would  have  en- 
slaved hundreds  of  millions  more  but  for  the 
things  we  have  done  to  stem  this  red  tide. 

^^Hiat  have  we  done? 

First  of  all,  we  have  broken  the  shackles  of 
isolationism  and  have  joined  in  creating  the 
United  Nations  which,  despite  all  efforts  to  un- 
dermine it,  we  shall  continue  to  work  through  and 
strengthen. 

Then,  there  is  the  Marshall  Plan,  which  has 
breathed  new  life  and  hope  into  Western  Europe. 
There  is  the  Truman  Doctrine,  which  has  saved 
the  independence  of  Greece  and  Turkey  and  neigh- 
boring nations  of  the  Near  East.  There  is  the 
Rio  pact,  and  the  North  Atlantic  pact,  and  the 
Military  Assistance  Program — all  helping  to 
unite  free  people  in  both  hemispheres  for  the  com- 
mon defense. 

All  this,  and  much  more,  we  have  accomplished 
since  the  war.  Never  before  in  history  have  there 
been  5  years  of  such  solid,  constructive,  and,  we 
believe,  enduring  work  for  peace  and  human  bet- 
terment on  such  a  gigantic  scale.  And  let  me 
say  that  no  wild  and  irresponsible  attacks,  either 
abroad  or  at  home,  will  divert  us  from  forging 
ahead  with  this  vast  program.  We  turn  with 
courage  and  confidence  to  face  the  future. 

And  now,  I  bring  you  a  message  from  the  man 
who,  under  the  President,  is  our  chief  builder  of 
the  peace.     It  is  from  London.     It  says: 

Today,  the  eyes  of  the  old  world  are  turned  to  the  new 
world.  You  who  meet  in  Chicago  with  the  leaders  In  our 
Government  are  citizens  of  a  nation  which  in  war  has 
brought  all  its  strength  to  tight  for  peace  and  which  now 
brings  it  to  work  for  peace.  We  do  not  stand  alone. 
The  nations  outside  the  Iron  Curtain  are  with  us,  and  we 
with  them.  Millions  of  men  and  women  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  are  with  us,  and  we  with  them.  They  know,  as 
we  know,  that  mankind  is  not  doomed  to  live  forever  in 
fear,  in  poverty,  and  in  chains.  They  know,  as  we  know, 
that  all  peoples  can  be  free,  and  propserous,  and  secure. 

Hut  they  know,  as  we  know,  that  freedom,  and  pros- 
])erity,  and  security  are  not  easily  won.  The  price  is 
high — high  in  worldly  goods  and  higher  still  in  the  wisdom 
and  determination  that  it  demands  of  us.  But,  I  believe 
that  we  will  pay  that  price  and  that  all  free  peoples  will 
pay  it. 

If  we  do,  we  can  build  a  peaceful  world  on  the  wreckage 
of  the  past.     With  God's  help  we  will  do  it. 

That  message  is  signed  "Dean  Acheson." 
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Among  Countries  of  Europe  and  the  North  Atlantic  Area 


Address  by  Secretary  Acheson ' 


Mr.  Chairman,  Your  Grace,  Your  Excellen- 
cies, My  Lords,  and  Gentlemen  :  I  am  deeply 
grateful  for  the  welcome  you  have  given  me,  a 
welcome  which  has  been  extended  to  so  many 
American  visitoi-s  who  have  been  privileged  to  en- 
joy the  hospitality  and  the  company  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Pilgrims  in  this  city. 

The  Society  now  looks  back  on  a  life  of  nearly 
half  a  centur}'.  Since  these  dinners  began,  they 
have  been  the  occasion  of  many  statements  and 
discussions  concerning  the  relations  between  our 
two  peoples.  In  the  past,  tliis  subject  presented 
itself  largely  as  a  problem  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween just  the  two  of  us.  It  was  customary  ix)  in- 
dulge in  what  might  be  called  joint  introspection, 
■with  emphasis  on  the  solidarity  of  our  relation- 
ship. Philosophic,  and  sometimes  witty,  refer- 
ences were  made  to  tlie  asperities  of  our  particu- 
lar family  relationship  which  often  make  it  in- 
comprehensible to  others. 

Today,  we  meet  in  other  circumstances.  This 
strictly  bilateral  nature  of  our  relationship  has 
been  broadened  to  include  the  problems  of  a  wider 
community,  of  which  we  are  both  a  part.  Our 
own  prospects  for  the  future  are  deeply  entwined 
in  the  fortunes  of  this  wider  community.  But  it 
is  perhaps  useful  for  us,  and  healthy  for  our  re- 
lationship to  each  other,  that  this  is  so.  We  are 
now  forced  as  a  regular  procedure  to  direct  our 
eyes  outward — as  we  have  heretofore  done  spo- 
radically— to  the  requirements  of  a  common  prob- 
lem. As  time  goes  by,  I  am  sure  that  the  deeper 
significance  of  this  association  in  a  common  pur- 
pose will  make  more  apparent  the  lack  of  real 
substance  in  many  of  those  things  which  have 
troubled  the  surface  of  our  relationship  in  the 
past. 

But  this  also  requires  from  us,  as  well  as  from 
all  members  of  the  larger  community  to  which  we 

'  Made  before  the  Society  of  Pilgrims,  London,  May  10, 
1950,  and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 


belong,  a  deeper  understanding  not  only  of  the 
nature  of  our  common  problems  but  also  of  the 
kind  of  action  necessary  to  meet  them.  In  the 
complexity  of  organization  which  characterizes 
modern  life,  both  national  and  international,  there 
is  great  danger  that  the  simple  and  basic  con- 
siderations may  be  lost  sight  of  and  that  the  instru- 
ments may  come  to  obscure,  and  eventually 
replace,  the  purposes  they  were  designed  to  serve. 

Problem  of  International  Organization  in  Europe 

We  are  enga":ed,  at  this  moment,  in  work- 
ing on  the  problem  of  international  organiza- 
tion among  the  non-Communist  countries  of 
Europe  ancl  the  North  Atlantic  area.  The  For- 
eign Secretaries  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
states  will  sit  down  together  next  week  to  decide 
what  actions  are  necessary  to  advance  this  project. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  purpose  we  are  pursu- 
ing in  these  efforts  is  to  make  certain  that  the 
great  differences  which  have  wracked  the  world  in 
recent  years  do  not  lead  to  the  catastrophe  of  a 
third  world  war.  We  want  to  assure  to  those 
peoples  of  Europe  who  have  retained  their  na- 
tional independence  a  prospect  of  progi-ess  and 
stability — even,  if  necessary,  in  a  divided  Europe. 
At  the  same  time,  we  want  to  see  to  it  that  every- 
thing is  done  on  our  side  to  preserve  the  possibil- 
ity of  eventually  overcoming  this  unfortunate 
division  and  reunifying  the  peoples  of  the  entire 
European  family. 

I  repeat :  our  purpose  is  peace,  not  war.  And 
what  folly  it  is  to  believe  that  the  prospects  of 
peace  can  be  enhanced  by  means  which  exclude  the 
vigorous  strengthening  of  Europe  and,  indeed,  of 
the  Western  community  of  which  it  is  a  part. 

Let  me  make  clear  that,  for  our  part,  these  are 
our  only  motives.  We  have  no  interest  in  limited 
international  organization  in  the  Atlantic  and  Eu- 
ropean areas  other  than  the  preservation  of  peace, 
the  assurance  of  happier  conditions  to  the  free 
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peoples  of  Europe  despite  a  divided  continent, 
and  the  cultivation  of  those  values  and  institutions 
which  will  be  necessary  for  the  complete  restora- 
tion of  Europe.  In  our  minds,  these  purposes  do 
not  weaken  in  any  way — on  the  contrary  they 
strengthen — the  efficacy  of  the  broader  frame- 
work of  cooperation  which  we  have  at  hand  in  the 
United  Nations. 

We  are  not  urging  anyone  to  join  any  inter- 
national grouping  for  any  purpose  of  our  own 
which  is  not  supported  by  the  recognized  self- 
interest  of  every  other  one  of  the  countries  con- 
cerned. We  have  no  interest  in  these  arrange- 
ments except  as  means  to  an  end  which  we  know 
to  be  a  common  end.  We  have  no  wish  for  war 
or  for  national  slavery  or  for  the  perpetuation  of 
a  divided  Europe. 

We  are  fully  aware  of  the  power  and  legitimacy 
of  national  tradition  and  feeling  in  this  part  of 
the  world.  We  are  aware  of  the  value  which  all 
people  attach  to  that  which  is  uniquely  and  tra- 
ditionally theirs.  We  know  how  much  the 
peoples  of  this  area  have  contributed  to  the  ad- 
vance of  civilization.  We  know  that  this  contri- 
bution results  in  large  measure  from  the  very  fact 
of  their  diversity  and  the  interplay  of  their  na- 
tional personalities.  We  have  no  desire  to  see 
these  things  weakened  or  disrupted. 

Economic  Arrangements 

We  are  also  aware  how  important  are  the  pecul- 
iar economic  difficulties  with  which  the  nations 
of  Western  Europe  and  the  North  Atlantic  have 
been  grappling  in  recent  years.  We  know  that 
circumstances  have  compelled  them  to  approach 
tliese  economic  problems  within  the  national 
framework.  Each  has  done  this  in  accordance 
with  his  own  necessities  and  national  predilec- 
tions. The  margins  of  economic  strength  have 
been  so  narrow  that  nations  have  been  unable  to 
move  rapidly  in  the  direction  of  international  ar- 
rangements which  involved  for  them  heavy  risks 
and  uncertainties.  We  have  full  sympathy  for 
these  things  and  no  desire  to  urge  our  friends  into 
the  impossible,  the  unnecessary,  or  the  unwelcome. 

But  two  facts  stand  out  in  our  minds  which 
seem  to  us  to  be  incontrovertible  realities  of  our 
time.  Both  call  for  accommodations  on  the  part 
of  all  of  us  which  may  well  conflict  with  our 
habitual  feelings  and  desires. 

The  first  is  that  a  variety  of  causes  has  led  to 
imbalance  in  our  international  economic  relation- 
ships which  we  have  all  been  trying  hard  to  over- 
come. We  have  had  a  very  encouraging  measure 
of  success  thus  far.  But  the  efforts  we  have  made 
to  date  will  not  bring  entire  success.  The  Mar- 
shall Plan  was  designed  to  correct  a  portion  of 
the  causes  of  this  disbalance,  and  it  is  successfully 
fulfilling  this  function ;  but  another  portion 
remains. 

If  this  remaining  portion  of  the  problem  could 


be  overcome  by  individual  national  effort  and 
without  cooperative  international  arrangements, 
no  one  would  be  happier  than  ourselves.  But  if 
that  is  not  the  case — and  it  is  our  analysis  that 
it  is  not — ,  then,  some  sacrifice  of  purely  national 
interest  will  be  unavoidable  for  all  of  us.  We 
must  all  accustom  ourselves  to  that  thought. 

Need  for  United  Germany 

The  second  factor  which  we  must  not  lose  sight 
of  is  that  we  have  in  our  midst  the  people  of  West- 
ern Germany.  For  better  or  for  worse,  inevitably 
they  are  a  part  of  our  company.  And  Germany  is 
in  a  poor  position  to  face  the  problems  of  the 
future  wholly  independently  and  in  the  national 
framework  alone.  There  is  a  peculiar  need 
for  closer  and  more  organic  contact  of  Germany 
with  its  Western  neighbors.  The  need  arises, 
first,  from  the  unfortunate  split  of  Germany  into 
East  and  West,  caused  by  the  policy  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  then,  from  the  great  pressure  of  population 
in  the  Western  zones  and  the  natural  insecurity 
and  unhappiness  of  millions  of  homeless  people, 
and,  finally,  from  all  the  tragic  experiences  which 
have  torn  German  society  so  violently  out  of  the 
general  context  of  European  society  in  recent 
decades. 

We  would  not  be  realists  if  we  did  not  recog- 
nize that  no  single  country  can  or  will  take  upon 
itself  the  exclusive  burden  of  this  reintroduction 
of  Germany  into  community  life.  The  reestab- 
lishment  of  Germany  in  the  family  of  Western 
civilization  must  be  a  cooperative  enterprise,  in 
which  the  risks  and  responsibilities  are  shared 
by  all.  No  harder  enterprise  than  this  has  ever 
been  undertaken  jointly  by  a  group  of  nations. 
No  enterprise  has  been  more  heavily  encumbered 
with  fears  and  sensitivities  and  divergencies  of 
outlook.  But  it  is  a  problem  dictated  to  us  by  the 
demands  of  the  times. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  this  is  a  problem  for 
the  non-Germans  alone  or  that  Western  Germany 
may  stand  as  a  passive  spectator  of  its  own  fate. 
On  the  contrary,  if  this  process  is  to  be  successful, 
the  Germans  themselves  must  be  prepared  to  ac- 
cept their  full  measure  of  responsibilities  and  the 
full  measure  of  what  may  appear  to  them  as  risks. 
They  have  tasted  in  the  past — some  innocently, 
some  not  innocently — the  fruits  of  the  violent  and 
extreme  methods  of  national  self-assertion.  The 
bankruptcy  of  those  methods  is  tragically  ap- 
parent. 

Today,  German  national  purposes  can  be  served 
and  a  hopeful  future  secured  to  the  German  people 
only  by  sharing  in  those  slower  and  less  dramatic 
devices  of  forbearance,  understanding,  and  re- 
straint, which  begin  in  victors  and  vanquished 
alike  with  a  sense  of  national  humility  in  the  face 
of  the  great  catastrophes  of  our  times.  If  the 
Germans  approach  us  in  this  spirit  and  if  we, 
on  our  part,  remain  considerate  of  the  world's 
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need  for  German  energies,  talents,  and  enthusiasm 
in  the  preservation  of  civilization,  then,  I  am  sure 
that  our  purpose  will  be  accomplished. 


Sacrifices  in  Approaching  Mutual  Problems 

These  are  two  main  considerations  which  force 
us  to  apply  ourselves  to  the  study  of  further  pos- 
sibilities of  international  cooperation.  We  hope 
that  these  considenit  ions,  whether  or  not  they  com- 
mand agreement,  will  be  respected  here  as  the 
reflection  of  an  attitude  on  our  part  which  views 
the  problems  of  the  entire  Western  community 
as  our  own  and  which  is  not  motivated  by  narrow 
national  purposes.  The  guaranty  of  this  lies,  I 
think,  in  our  own  awareness  that  such  an  approach 
to  our  uuitual  problems  will  call  upon  us  in  the 
United  States  to  make  sacrifices  no  less  disagi'ee- 
able  and  no  less  difficult  for  ourselves  than  those 
which  will  be  called  for  by  any  of  the  countries  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

In  the  past  months,  some  of  you  may  have  felt 
that  a  strange  and  confusing  dissonance  has 
crowded  the  trans-Atlantic  frequencies  from 
America.  And  so  it  has.  But,  if  I  might  hazard 
an  opinion  about  my  own  country,  I  should  say 
that  the  dissonance  flows  from  the  very  awareness 
that  difficult  decisions  must  be  made  and  is  a  part 
of  the  process  of  making  them. 

The  first  act  of  the  Pilgrim  on  approaching  the 
shores  of  Massachusetts  was  to  sign  the  Mayflower 
Compact  under  which  they  combined  themselves 
into  a  "civill  body  politick."  The  entire  male 
population  met  in  a  body  which  constituted  a  Gen- 
eral Court  and  was  the  source  of  all  local  political 
power  and  judicial  decisions. 


Political  Institutions  of  the  U.  S. 

Today,  the  political  methods,  customs,  and 
mores  under  which  the  United  States  operates  de- 
rive directly  from  this  Mayflower  Compact  and 
the  familiar  New  England  town  meetings  which 
grew  from  it.  Quantity  and  size  have  had  their 
effect.  The  klieg  lights,  the  newsreel  cameras, 
the  radio,  and  the  problems  of  the  daily  press  have 
sometimes  obscured,  sometimes  distorted,  the 
original  pattern.     But,  the  tradition  is  there. 

In  keeping  with  this  tradition,  everyone  is  en- 
titled to — and  everyone  has — his  "say"  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  being  bound  by  a  decision  of  the 
majority.  And  this  right  to  speak  out  is  not  re- 
lated to  position,  knowledge,  or  wisdom.  We  re- 
sent— and  bitterly  resent— the  attempt  to  shut 
anyone  off. 

The  result  seems  to  be — and  sometimes  is — con- 
fusion and  dissonance.  And,  here,  geography 
combines  with  tradition  to  make  the  workings  of 
our  democracy  even  more  bewildering  to  our 
friends  overseas.    For  we  are,  in  truth,  a  fed- 


erated half  continent.  The  very  diversity  and 
strength  of  our  states  and  their  sundivisions  make 
their  representatives  less  amenable  to  party  dis- 
cipline than  is  familiar  elsewhere.  Ana,  so,  there 
are  not  two  opinions  of  two  parties  but  numy 
opinions  of  many  individuals.  But  when  the 
American  people  reach  a  decision,  their  repre- 
sentatives respond  and  action  follows  quickly. 

These  political  institutions  of  ours,  puzzling 
as  they  are  to  others,  are  among  the  most  durable 
in  the  World.  They  have  adapted  themselves  for 
175  years  to  political  upheaval,  social  change,  sci- 
entific revolution,  the  challenge  of  size,  the  test 
of  M-ar — and  all  without  loss  of  our  liberties. 

Today,  democratic  institutions  are  facing  per- 
haps the  greatest  test  of  all— in  many  ways  more 
dangerous,  more  perplexing,  more  demanding 
than  any  in  the  past.  I  have  no  doubt,  no  fear, 
that  in  our  own  way  we  shall  meet  that  test  too. 


Aid  to  Southeast  Asia 


Statement  by  Acting  Secretary  Webl> 
[Released  to  the  press  May  ll'\ 

A  special  survey  mission,  headed  by  R.  Allen 
Griffin,  has  just  returned  from  Southeast  Asia 
and  reported  on  economic  and  technical  assistance 
needed  in  that  area.  Its  over-all  recommenda- 
tions for  the  area  are  modest  and  total  in  the 
neighborhood  of  60  million  dollars.  The  Depart- 
ment is  working  on  plans  to  implement  that  pro- 
gram at  once. 

Secretary  Acheson  on  Monday  at  Paris  cited 
the  urgency  of  the  situation  applying  in  the  asso- 
ciated states  of  Viet  Nam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia. 
The  Department  is  working  jointly  with  ECA  to 
implement  the  economic  and  technical  assistance 
recommendations  for  Indochina  as  well  as  the 
other  states  of  Southeast  Asia  and  anticipates 
that  this  program  will  get  underway  in  the  im- 
mediate future. 

Military  assistance  for  Southeast  Asia  is  being 
worked  out  by  the  Department  of  Defense  in  co- 
operation with  the  Department  of  State,  and  the 
details  will  not  be  made  public  for  security 
reasons. 

Military  assistance  needs  will  be  met  from  the 
President's  emergency  fund  of  75  million  dollars 
provided  under  IMDAP  for  the  general  ai-ea  of 
China. 

Economic  assistance  needs  will  be  met  from  the 
ECA  China  Aid  funds,  part  of  which  both  Houses 
of  Congress  have  indicated  will  be  made  available 
for  the  general  area  of  China.  Final  legislative 
action  is  still  pending  on  this  authorization  but 
is  expected  to  be  completed  within  the  next  week. 
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Emerging  Structure  of  Collective  Security  Arrangements 


hy  Walter  A.  Surrey  ^ 


It  is  our  purpose  now  to  examine  the  rea- 
sons for  our  entering  into  collective  security  ar- 
rangements, their  objectives,  and  the  manner  in 
which  those  objectives  are  to  be  achieved.  By  col- 
lective security  arrangements,  we  mean  an  asso- 
ciation of  countries  who  imdertake  to  improve 
collectively  their  defensive  strength  and  to  meet 
an  armed  attack  against  any  one  member  by  co- 
ordinated action.  By  United  States  participation 
in  collective  security  arrangements,  our  traditional 
policy  of  isolationism  is  now  only  of  historical 
significance,  not  of  current  application.  Thus,  in 
two  collective  security  arrangements,  the  Rio 
Treaty  and  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  we  have 
committed  ourselves  to  take  action,  including  the 
possible  use  of  our  military  forces,  should  certain 
countries  be  attacked. 

The  maintenance  of  our  security  is  basic  to  our 
participation  in  both  the  Eio  and  Atlantic  Treaties 
although  they  stem  from  different  causes.  The 
emergence  of  the  Rio  pact  represented  a  logical 
step  in  the  development  of  inter-American  solidar- 
itj'  and  cooperation.  The  Rio  pact  was  envisioned 
prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter. Indeed,  the  intention  of  the  American  states 
to  enter  into  such  a  regional  arrangement  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  incorporation  in  the 
United  Nations  Charter  of  chapter  VIII,  author- 
izing regional  arrangements,  and  article  51,  recog- 
nizing the  inherent  right  of  individual  or 
collective  self-defense  against  armed  attack. 

The  Rio  pact  goes  beyond  what  had  been  accom- 
plished in  previous  inter-American  agreements. 
It  defines  the  consequences  to  all  signatoi'ies  in 
event  of  an  armed  attack  from  outside  the  region 
against  any  signatory.  The  Rio  pact  also  estab- 
lishes the  mechanisms  and  procedures  for  assur- 
ing   peaceful    relations    among    the    signatories 

'An  address  made  before  the  American  Society  of  Inter- 
national Law  at  Washington,  D.  C,  on  Apr.  27,  1950,  and 
released  to  the  i)re.ss  on  tlie  same  date.  Mr.  Surrey  is 
Assistant  Legal  Advisor  and  Consultant  to  the  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Program. 


themselves.  Its  implementation  has  been  largely 
without  publicity.  This  reflects  the  normal  de- 
velopment and  refinement  of  good  relations  among 
nations  geographically  closely  related,  which  have 
been  activel}'  working  over  a  period  of  years  at  the 
task  of  maintaining  peace  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 


North  Atlantic  Treaty— Product  of  the  Cold  War 

The  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  unlike  the  Rio  pact, 
w^is  not  envisioned  prior  to  the  formulation  and 
signature  of  the  United  Nations  Charter.  Had 
the  United  Nations,  in  its  first  years  of  existence, 
achieved  the  expected  immediate  objectives,  the 
Atlantic  pact  might  never  have  been  conceived. 
The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  does  not,  however,  owe 
its  existence  to  any  basic  lack  or  deficiency  in  the 
terms  or  machinery  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 
Rather,  the  willful  refusal  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  its  satellites  to  cooperate  in  the  hoped-for 
implementation  of  that  Charter  has  made  neces- 
sary dramatic  action  to  help  achieve  the  funda- 
mental objective  of  the  United  Nations  Charter, 
the  preservation  of  peace. 

By  the  Soviet  Union's  abuse  of  the  veto,  its  un- 
willingness to  cooperate  in  arms  reduction  and  in 
the  control  of  atomic  weapons,  by  its  active  efforts, 
sometimes  successful,  tyrannically  to  dominate 
free  countries  by  force  and  threat  of  force,  the 
Soviet  Union  is  threatening  the  very  structure  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter  and  subverting  its 
provisions  and  machinery. 

The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  is  clearly,  then,  the 
product  of  the  cold  war.  It  results  from  a  justi- 
fiable fear  that  the  Soviet  intentions  are  to  raise 
the  temperature  of  that  war  when  it  suits  their 
convenience  to  turn  on  the  "hot  war"  faucet.  The 
nations  of  Western  Europe,  emerging  from  the 
devastation  and  material  poverty  caused  by  World 
War  II,  were  struggling  for  economic  recovery, 
political  stability,  and  the  maintenance  of  free 
institutions.    They  found  themselves  menaced  ex- 
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Lernnlly  from  the  East  by  an  a^-^ressive  military 
power  bent  on  doniinution.  They  found  them- 
selves nienacetl  internally  by  Conummist  parties 
aetinjj:  in  blind  obedience  to  tliat  af;<rressive  power. 
The  result  was  a  morbid  and  pervasive  sense  of 
insecurity  in  Western  Europe. 

In  the  United  States,  unavoidable  participation 
in  two  wai's  which  had  been  initiated  in  AVestern 
Europe  had  taujrht  us  the  folly  of  relying  on  a 
policy  of  isolationism.  The  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1048  recognized  that  continued  impoverish- 
ment of  Western  Europe  could  have  oidy  undesir- 
able consequences  for  our  security  and  pros])erity. 
Senate  Kesolution  239,  the  Vandenberg  Resolu- 
tion, of  June  11,  1948,  recognized  that  in  light  of 
Soviet  policy,  our  security  needed  imjirovement 
and  could  be  improved,  by  association  in  collective 
arrangements  for  self  defense  based  on  continu- 
ous and  etfective  self-help  and  nmtual  aid. 

Objectives  of  the  Treaty 

Bearing  in  mind  the  situation  which  gave  rise 
to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  we  must  ascertain 
what  its  objectives  are  and  how  it  deals  with  those 
objectives.  The  immediate  objective  is  simple: 
To  deter  aggression  by  making  clear  to  any  poten- 
tial aggressor  that  the  1-  signatories  will,  in 
the  event  of  an  ai-med  attack  on  any  one  of  them, 
exercise  their  inherent  right  of  collective  self- 
defense,  which  inherent  right  is  recognized  by 
article  51  of  the  United  Nations  Charter.  The 
long-range  objective  is  equally  simple:  If  armed 
attack  does  occur  against  any  of  the  12  signa- 
tories, they  will  be  prepared  to  meet  successfully, 
on  a  coorclinated  basis,  that  armed  attack. 


RESISTING  ARMED  ATTACK 

The  immediate  objective  of  the  treaty  is  dealt 
with  in  article  5,  the  most  important  article  of  the 
treaty.  Its  principal  provisions  are:  First,  that 
an  armed  attack  against  one  or  more  of  the  sig- 
natories shall  be  considered  an  armed  attack 
against  all;  and,  second,  that  if  such  an  attack 
occurs,  each  of  the  signatories  will  assist  the  party 
or  parties  so  attacked,  "by  taking  forthwith,  indi- 
viclually  and  in  concert  with  the  other  parties,  such 
action  as  it  deems  necessary,  including  the  use  of 
armed  force,  to  restore  and  maintain  the  security 
of  the  North  Atlantic  area." 

The  obligation  on  eacli  of  the  signatories  in  the 
event  of  an  armed  attack  against  one  of  them  is 
therefore  clear :  To  take  such  action  as  each  signa- 
tory believes  is  required  to  prevent  the  attack  from 
being  successful.  The  decision  by  each  country 
as  to  what  action  it  will  take  must  be  based  on  an 
honest  judgment  of  what  it  believes  necessary  to 
repel  the  attack.  In  making  that  honest  judg- 
ment, due  consideration  should  and  must  be  given 
to  any  recommendations  which  might  be  made  by 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Council,  established  by 


article  9.  Thus,  if  we,  in  our  honest  judgment, 
believe  that  action  less  than  the  use  of  armed  force 
will  restore  peace  and  security,  then  we  may  do 
that.  But,  if,  in  our  honest  judgment,  we  believe 
that  force  is  the  only  thing  which  can  restore 
peace,  then  our  obligation  is  to  use  force. 

To  be  effective  in  accomplishing  the  immediate 
objective  of  the  treaty  we,  and  tlie  otiier  signa- 
tories, must  constantly  and  openly  voice  our  unmis- 
takaijle  intention  of  honestly  and  effectively  im- 
plementing this  article  in  the  event  of  an  armed 
attack  against  any  part  of  the  area  defined  by 
article  6.  By  forcefully  iterating  and  reiterating 
our  collective  firm  intention  to  carry  out  article  5 
effectively  and  fully,  the  powers  of  aggression  may 
well  give  pause  before  instituting  aggression. 

But  the  powers  of  aggression  are  not  easily  dis- 
suaded. It  is  not  enough  that  they  be  constantly 
reassured  of  the  collective  intent  of  the  parties  to 
take  the  necessary  action  in  the  event  of  an  armed 
attack.  They  must  be  made  fully  aware,  and 
reasonably  well  convinced,  of  the  ability  of  the  12 
nations  to  meet  an  armed  attack.  Tliey  must  be 
made  to  realize  that  the  preponderant  power  is  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  seek  peace ;  that  it  does  not 
remain  with  those  who  would  use  it  as  an  instru- 
ment of  conquest.  And  equally  important,  we  in 
the  United  States  must  bear  in  mind  that  what  the 
Western  Europeans  seek  is  an  ability  to  defend 
themselves,  not  the  hope  of  being  liberated.  This 
is  clearly  in  our  interest.  The  cost  of  liberating 
Western  Europe  from  Soviet  occupation  could 
make  the  Normandy  beachhead  look  like  a  beach 
party.  And  we  might  well  find  that  we  had  lib- 
erated a  corpse. 

INCREASING  DEFENSIVE  STRENGTH 

It  is  in  connection  with  these  two  factors  that 
we  deal  with  the  long-range  objective  of  the  treaty, 
the  increasing  of  the  defensive  strength  of  the 
North  Atlantic  area.  Article  3,  the  second  most 
important  article,  provides  that  the  parties,  "sep- 
arately and  jointly,  by  means  of  continuous  and 
effective  self-help  and  mutual  aid,  will  maintain 
and  develop  tlieir  individual  and  collective  capac- 
ity to  resist  armed  attack." 

The  obligation  imposed  by  this  article  is  for 
each  signatory,  consistent  with  its  geographic  loca- 
tion and  resources  and  with  due  regard  to  the  re- 
quirements of  economic  recovery,  to  contribute 
such  mutual  aid  as  could  reasonably  be  expected 
of  it,  in  the  form  it  can  most  effectively  furnish  it, 
e.g.,  facilities,  man[)ower,  productive  capacity,  or 
military  equipment. 

Each  nation  has  bound  itself  to  contribute. 
Each  nation  must  exercise  its  honest  judgment  in 
determining  the  form  and  extent  of  that  contribu- 
tion. Each  nation  must  give  due  consideration  to 
any  recommendation  which  may  be  made  by  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  for  improv- 
ing the  collective  defense  of  the  North  Atlantic 
area. 
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Progress  in  First  Year 

Has  the  treaty,  in  its  one  year  of  existence,  made 
any  progress  toward  the  accomplishment  of  its  im- 
mediate objective  to  deter  armed  attack?  We 
don't  know  how  much  of  the  faikire  of  the  iso- 
lated men  of  the  Kremlin  to  initiate  an  armed 
attack  is  to  be  credited  to  article  5,  the  joint  under- 
taking to  take  necessary  action  in  the  event  of 
armed  attack.  But  it  is  clear  that  they  don't  like 
the  treaty.  Soviet  Russia  has  ordered  Commu- 
nist parties  in  the  Western  European  countries  to 
oppose  actively  the  strengthening  of  the  national 
defense  forces  of  those  countries.  This  command 
to  engage  in  a  treasonable  undertaking  gives  proof 
of  the  Soviet  Union's  estimate  of  the  potential 
effectiveness  of  the  pact. 

Has  the  treaty,  in  its  1  year  of  existence,  made 
any  progress  toward  the  achievement  of  the  long- 
range  objective,  the  strengthening  of  the  defenses 
of  the  North  Atlantic  area?  The  answer  is  yes. 
An  effective  organization  has  been  established.  At 
the  top,  is  the  Council  composed  of  the  Foreign 
Secretaries  of  the  12  powers,  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  making  recommendations  con- 
cerning the  implementation  of  the  treaty. 

Organization  of  NAC 

Under  the  Council  are  two  committees  at  Min- 
isterial level,  the  Defense  Committee  and  the  De- 
fense Financial  and  Economic  Committee.  The 
Defense  Committee  is  primarily  responsible  for 
recommending  measures  for  the  implementation 
of  articles  3  and  5.  From  the  Defense  Committee, 
flow  two  arteries,  the  North  Atlantic  Military 
Committee  and  the  Military  Production  and  Sup- 
ply Board.  The  Military  Committee  is  composed 
of  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  is  responsible  for  mak- 
ing military  recommendations  to  the  Defense  Com- 
mittee. To  assist  it,  there  is  a  standing  group 
consisting  of  the  Chiefs  of  Staff,  or  their  repre- 
sentatives, of  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
the  United  States.  Below  this,  are  five  regional 
planning  groups,  which  make  recommendations 
affecting  the  defense  of  the  territories  within  each 
region. 

The  Military  Production  and  Supply  Board,  the 
second  artery  under  the  Defense  Committee,  is  re- 
sponsible for  making  recommendations  concerning 
the  production  and  supply  of  material  to  meet  the 
military  requirements  of  the  defense  plans,  the 
promotion  of  standardization,  and  the  provision 
of  technical  advice  on  the  production  and  develop- 
ment of  new  or  improved  weapons. 

Now,  let  us  return  to  the  other  main  committee 
under  the  Council,  the  Defense  Financial  and  Eco- 
nomic Committee.  This  body  develops  over-all 
financial  and  economic  guides  for  future  defense 
programs  and  determines  the  financial  limitations 
to  implementing  such  pi-ograms.  It  appraises  the 
financial  and  economic  impact  on  the  member 
countries  of  projects  fonnulated  by  the  Military 


Production  and  Supply  Board  and  recommends       I 
financial   arrangements   for   the  interchange  of 
materials. 

As  you  see,  there  is  an  organization.  In  fact, 
a  British  White  Paper  expresses  the  apprehension 
that  we  are  running  the  risk  of  establishing  an 
organization  in  which  there  will  be  "more  harness 
than  horse."  But  the  record  reveals  that  there  is 
much  horse.  This  organization  has  accomplished 
practical  results  in  the  achievement  of  the  long- 
range  objective  of  strengthening  the  defenses  of 
the  North  Atlantic  area. 

By  January  of  this  year,  bilateral  agreements 
between  the  United  States  and  the  eight  Euro- 
pean signatories  who  were  to  receive  United 
States  military  assistance  were  signed,  and  the 
Treaty  Council's  recommendations  for  an  inte- 
grated defense  of  the  North  Atlantic  area  had 
been  approved  by  the  participating  countries.  By 
March,  the  five  regional  groups  had  formulated 
defense  plans  based  on  that  integrated  defense 
concept. 

Military  assistance  from  this  country  is  flow- 
ing to  Europe,  and  projects  for  increasing  mili- 
tary production  in  Europe  with  iise  of  American 
raw  materials  and  machine  tools  have  been  under- 
taken. Mutual  aid  among  the  various  signatories 
has  been  initiated. 

The  North  Atlantic  Military  Production  and 
Supply  Board  is  examining  where  production  of 
equipment  to  make  real  the  defense  plans  can  best 
be  physically  undertaken. 

Similarly,  the  Defense  Financial  and  Economic 
Committee  is  reviewing  how  the  production  and 
transfer  of  military  aid  among  the  signatories 
can  best  be  financed  without  jeopardizing  eco- 
nomic recovery.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  these 
economic  questions  are  not  simply  resolved.  They 
cut  across  the  complicated  pattern  of  the  pay- 
ments plan,  economic  integration,  balance  of  pay- 
ments, and  the  multitude  of  economic  problems 
which  are  of  such  serious  concern  to  all  of  the 
signatories. 

Enough  has  been  done  to  prove  that  much  more 
can  be  done.  Enough  has  been  done  to  prove  that 
political,  economic,  and  military  international  co- 
operation is  feasible  though  not  always  easy  of 
attainment.  Enough  has  been  done  to  prove  that, 
in  the  present  stage  of  world  affairs,  we  are  on  the 
right  course  for  maintaining  peace. 

Reasons  for  Security  Arrangements 

Tliere  are  many,  nevertheless,  who  ask  whether 
participation  in  collective  security  arrangements 
is  the  best  course  to  follow.  On  the  one  hand, 
there  are  those  who  argue  that  the  maintenance 
of  peace  cannot  be  isolated  and  that  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  should  be  enlarged  in  member- 
ship to  include  all  free  countries.  Others  argue 
that  collective  security  arrangements  are  in  dero- 
gation of  the  United  Nations.    They  claim  that 
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we  should  concentrate  our  etTorts  for  preserving 
peace  by  openitiiifj;  througli  the  United  Niitions 
organs  and  machinery. 

One  answer  serves  for  both  arguments.  It  is 
not  tliis  Government's  intention  to  set  up  an  or- 
ganization, excUisive  only  of  Soviet  Russia  and 
its  satellites,  in  competition  with  tlie  United  Na- 
tions. Despite  the  frustrations  and  set-bacUs  oc- 
casioned by  Soviet  intransigence,  the  intention  is 
still  to  work  in  and  througli  the  United  Nations. 
But  the  process  is  a  slow  one.  We  must,  there- 
fore, at  the  same  time  and  within  the  framework 
of  the  United  Nations,  work  toward  the  strength- 
ening of  those  countries  which,  because  of  present 
weaknesses,  are  tempting  targets  for  Soviet 
aggression. 

To  remove  that  temptation  by  making  the  cal- 
culated risk  of  armed  attack  in  a  specified  area  too 
great  for  the  aggressor  is  to  remove  one  of  the 
existing  situations  making  for  the  possibility  of 
armed  attack  and  war.  And  tlio  removal  of  that 
situation  can  help  only  to  strengthen  the  United 
Nations.  To  be  most"  effective,  that  strengthen- 
ing can  best  be  accomjilished  by  countries  closely 
associated,  willing  and  able  to  work  together  for 
the  maintenance  of  peace  by  improving  the  de- 
fense of  a  specified  area  on  a  basis  of  self-help  and 
mutual  aid. 

Those  conditions  are  met  in  the  case  of  the  12 
countries  signatory  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty, 
as  well  as  in  the  case  of  those  signatory  to  the  Rio 
pact.  The  desirability  of  our  entering  into  other 
collective  arrangements  depends  on  the  feasibil- 
ity of  the  undertaking  in  the  particular  area,  the 
willingness  of  the  countries  to  cooperate,  and  the 
ability  of  the  pai'ties  to  contribute  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  peace. 

One  important  result  of  collective  arrangements 
should  not  be  overlooked.  The  ability  of  coun- 
tries to  work  together  in  peace  for  peace  to  an 
extent  unprecedented  heretofore  is  proof  that  na- 
tions can  resolve  around  the  conference  table  the 
most  difficult  problems  of  international  relation- 
ships. 

This  development  must  be  encouraged.  Study 
should  be  given,  for  example,  to  whether  greater 
use  should  be  made  of  article  2  of  the  treaty,  deal- 
ing with  the  promotion  of  good  economic  relation- 
ships and  economic  stability.  A  reexamination  of 
the  structure  of  the  treaty  organization  should  be 
made  to  determine  whether  it  is  adequate  to  deal 
with  the  common  problems  of  the  members. 

It  is  most  important  that  the  United  States  en- 
courage, in  one  or  another  international  forum,  the 
development  of  consideration  of  those  common 
problems,  even  though  they  involve  embarrassing 
issues  of  sovereignty,  trade  competition,  and  the 
like. 

The  history  of  the  founding  of  our  country  and 
the  early  struggles  to  maintain  the  Union  give  full 
proof  of  the  difficulties  inherent  in  achieving  po- 
litical, economic,  and  military  integration.    When 


you  consider  that  the  countries  of  Western  En- 
rope  have  long-established  traditions  of  sov- 
ereignty and  full  independence  far  more  developed 
than  in  our  colonies  in  the  eighteenth  century,  you 
must  realize  that  the  process  of  Western  Eur(>- 
pean  integration  is  necessai-ily  a  slow  and  ditH- 
cult  one.  It  must  develop  by  practical  coopera- 
tion; it  cannot  be  enacted  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen 
in  a  treaty  or  agreement. 

But  the  process  can  be  encouraged  and  the  ol> 
jective  achieved.  The  United  States  must  not 
only  encourage  these  developments  but  participate 
in  them.  We  must  bear  in  mind  tliut  the  cost  of 
maintaining  the  peace  is,  and  may  well  always  be, 
heavy  and  burdensome.  But  tlie  cost  of  waging 
an  atomic  war  is  incalculably  greater.  And  our 
participation  must  not  be  on  the  basis  of  a  grantor 
of  favors  by  reason  of  our  greater  material  wealth 
at  this  point  of  history. 

We,  together  with  the  other  countries  with  which 
we  enter  into  collective  arrangements,  must  par- 
ticipate on  the  basis  of  equality.  Collective  ar- 
rangements can  only  assist  in  the  achievement  of 
international  cooperation,  progressive  interna- 
tional economic  and  social  clevelopment,  and  the 
maintenance  of  international  peace  if  all  partici- 
pants are  equally  prepared  to  merge  the  exercise 
of  a  part  of  their  sovereignty  into  the  common  or- 
ganization. 

Some  in  this  country  tend  to  believe  that  this 
process  is  good  for  the  other  participants  but  not 
for  us.  It  is  either  good  for  all  participants  or 
good  for  none.  We  all  so  participate,  and  we  can 
succeed:  or  one  of  us  doesn't,  and  we  will  fail. 


U.N.  Principles  as  Primary 
Commitment  in  Peace  Program 

Statement  hy  Ambassador  Warren  R.  Austin  ^ 

The  need  for  the  United  Nations  was  never 
greater  than  it  is  today.  The  more  we  learn  about 
the  differences  and  divisions  that  exist  in  this 
world,  the  more  determined  we  should  be  to  keep 
the  nations  together  in  a  single  organization  to 
work  on  those  differences  and  divisions.  The 
Soviet  Union  may  violate  and  evade  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations,  but  no  action  of  ours  should 
ever  assist  the  Soviet  Union  to  escape  from  the 
principles  for  peaceful  cooperation  contained  in 
that  Charter. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  think  of  the  United  Nations 
only  in  terms  of  our  disagreements  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  llie  world  is  full  of  many  other  issues — 
political,  economic,  and  social — which  require  the 
help  of  the  United  Nations.  We  should  not  for- 
get the  service  of  the  United  Nations  in  Indonesia, 

'  Made  In  response  to  questions  by  White  House  cor- 
rpsponflrats,  and  released  to  the  press  by  the  U.S.  Mission 
to  the  United  Nations  on  May  3. 
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in  Palestine,  in  Korea,  in  Greece,  in  India,  and 
Pakistan,  and  in  ending  the  Berlin  blockade— a 
threat  to  world  peace  that  involved  the  Eussians. 
These  successes  were  gained  in  spite  of  Soviet  in- 
transigence and  without  peace  forces  or  threats 
of  sanctions.  It  is  also  important  to  remember 
the  service  of  the  United  Nations  in  liberating  the 
world  community  from  poverty,  hunger,  disease, 
and  ignorance. 

All  of  these  are  gains  for  world  peace.  All  of 
these  accomplishments  have  been  achieved  despite 
the  obstruction  and  sabotage  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  do  not  fear  the  fact  that  the  Russians  use  the 
United  Nations  as  a  propaganda  sounding  board. 
I  am  confident  of  the  judgment  that  the  peoples 
of  the  world  will  render  when  they  listen  to  the 
voices  of  Soviet  puppets  in  the  same  forum  with 
the  spokesmen  of  the  free  nations. 

I  would  strongly  oppose  any  effort  to  exclude 
the  Soviet  Union  from  the  United  Nations.  The 
presence  of  the  Soviet  representatives  has  many 
advantages. 

First-hand  contact  with  Soviet  tactics  helps  the 
free  nations  to  appreciate  their  common  stake  in  a 
free  world  and  stimulate  them  to  work  together 
despite  their  own  differences.  A  highly  signifi- 
cant demonstration  of  this  occurred  at  the  last 
General  Assembly.  The  Soviet  propaganda  tac- 
tics were  such  that  all  53  non-Communist  states 
joined  together  to  set  forth  what  they  regarded  as 
the  genuine  "Essentials  of  Peace."  The  Soviet 
delegates  unwillingly  helped  us  to  achieve  that 
great  degree  of  unity  in  the  United  Nations.  Our 
task,  now,  is  to  build  on  that  unity  in  the  United 
Nations. 

We  must  never  close  the  door  to  the  negotiation 
of  outstanding  differences;  and,  in  tjiat  regard, 
the  United  Nations  is  a  house  of  a  thousand  doors. 

We  have  available  many  means  to  help  build 
strength  against  possible  aggression,  such  as  re- 
gional arrangements  and  military  and  economic 
cooperation  programs.  These  are  important,  but 
they  are  supplementary  to,  not  substitutes  for,  the 
moral  principles  of  the  United  Nations,  which 
must  remain  our  primary  commitment  in  a  peace- 
building  program. 


U.S.  Representatives  on  U.N. 
Agencies  Discuss  Common  Aims 

A  meeting  of  the  United  States  representatives 
on  the  various  economic  and  social  agencies  of  the 
United  Nations  and  certain  inter- American  bodies 
was  held  in  Wasiiington  on  April  20.  The  meet- 
ing was  called  by  Assistant  Secretai-y  Hickerson 
in  order  to  discuss  problems  of  conunon  interest. 

Coordinating  the  participation  of  the  members 
of  the  United  Nations  in  the  several  United  Na- 
tions organs  has  been  the  subject  of  special  action 


by  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly.  This 
meeting  was  called  to  continue  the  efforts  which 
the  United  States  has  been  making  to  prepare  as 
thoroughly  as  possible  for  United  States  partici- 
pation in  these  important  spheres  of  activity. 

The  United  States  is  represented  on  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council,  the  nine  functional 
Commissions  of  the  Council,  on  the  governing 
bodies  of  all  the  specialized  agencies,  and  on  the 
Organization  of  American  States. 
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The  American  Way  and  Standards  of  Democracy 


hy  Edward  G.  Miller,  Jr. 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Inter- American  Affairs^ 


Organized  labor  is  making  its  presence  felt  in 
Latin  America.  The  movement  has  grown  slowly 
and  has  encountered  stiff  opposition  at  times,  as 
it  did  in  this  country;  but  especiallj'  in  the  last 
few  years,  it  has  made  itself  increasingly  heard 
in  political  matters.  Nobody  knows  how  large 
the  labor  movement  is  in  Latin  America;  I  have 
heai'd  estimates  that  vary  by  more  than  100  per- 
cent. But,  even  if  we  accept  that  so  far  the  move- 
ment is  small  in  total  numbers,  we  must  allow 
that  its  importance  is  great.  This  is  particularly 
true  in  those  countries  where  the  great  bulk  of  the 
people  are  uninformed  and  politically  inarticu- 
late. Organized  labor  speaks  in  the  name  of  the 
people  and  must  take  special  care  to  work  for  the 
true  aspirations  of  the  people. 

You,  I  know,  are  interested  in  the  promotion  of 
democratic  ideals  and  institutions  in  this  country 
and  abroad.  So  am  I.  So  is  the  Department  of 
State.  But  liberal  groups  here  and  in  Latin 
America  have  sometimes  not  understood  some  of 
our  policies.  I  think  it  is  because  they  do  not 
fully  appreciate  the  reasoning  behind  those  pol- 
icies. I  won't  say,  as  I  might  be  tempted  to,  that 
it  is  the  fashion  today  to  jump  on  the  State  De- 
partment. Just  remember  that  most  of  the  tough 
situations  in  the  world  have  complex  and  deep- 
rooted  causes.  They  can't  be  solved  overnight. 
Precisely  because  our  policies  are  misimderstood 
by  some  groups  that  claim  to  champion  demo- 
ci'atic  ideals,  I'd  like  to  talk  to  you  for  a  few 
minutes  about  two  matters  of  public  concern:  one 
is  why  we  maintain  diplomatic  relations  with  gov- 
ernments that  are  not  so  democratic  as  we'd  like 
them  to  be ;  the  other  is  why  we  cooperate  in  the 
economic  field  with  governments  of  this  type. 

Our  policies  are  the  result  of  long  and  serious 
study,  of  trial  and  error,  of  practical  application 
of  our  fundamental  principles.     I  believe  that 

'  An  address  made  before  the  Pennsylvania  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  May  9,  1950,  and  re- 
leased to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 


they  are  sound,  that  tliey  are  designed  to  get  us 
where  we  all  want  to  go  as  fast  as  the  hurdles  in 
our  way  will  let  us  travel. 

One  basis  for  establishing  diplomatic  relations 
with  a  government  has  to  do  with  whether  it  can 
maintain  civil  order.  That  is,  of  course,  the  first 
test  of  any  government.  Also,  we  want  to  know 
whether  the  government  can  be  depended  on  to 
respect  its  international  obligations,  which  is  to 
say,  to  honor  its  treaties,  to  abide  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  international  law.  Generally  speaking, 
whether  we  approve  of  the  form  of  that  govern- 
ment has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.  When 
a  government  has  been  overthrown  by  force,  we 
are  faced  with  the  problem  of  whether  to  recog- 
nize the  new  government  that  takes  its  place.  It 
is  our  policy  to  consult  with  the  other  governments 
of  the  hemisphere,  so  that  in  so  far  as  possible  the 
action  of  the  American  community  of  nations  may 
be  united.  We  have  had  great  success  with  this 
sort  of  consultation,  and  I  believe  that  our  coun- 
tries have  been  brought  closer  together  by  such 
negotiations.  Moreover,  this  method  has  brought 
greater  public  understanding  of  the  problem  and 
of  our  policy. 

To  argue  against  this  policy  would  immediately 
bring  up  the  question  as  to  what  is  "intervention 
in  the  internal  affairs"  of  a  country,  and  I  do  not 
intend  to  go  into  that  hotly  debatable  question. 
Let  me  just  say  that  diplomatic  recognition  of  a 
government  should  not  be  used  as  a  moral  force  to 
bring  about  internal  reform.  It  is  obvious  that 
we  do  and  that  we  should  maintain  relations  with 
many  countries  whose  governments  do  not  con- 
form to  our  ideals.  The  fact  that  we  do  not  agree 
on  principles  is  all  the  more  reason  for  keeping 
open  the  channels  for  interchange.  The  progress 
of  civilization  has  come  from  the  movement  of 
people  and  ideas.  Let  us  lower  no  Iron  Curtain. 
If  we  are  to  work  toward  international  under- 
standing, we  must  have  the  way  open. 

Some  of  our  friends  in  Latin  America  have  been 
unhappy  because  we  have  not  offered  aid  to  them 
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on  the  scale  of  our  Marshall  Plan  for  Europe  or 
our  aid  to  certain  Asiatic  areas.  These  same 
friends,  and  some  people  in  this  country,  have  pro- 
tested because  we  have  not  confined  to  those  coun- 
tries, whose  govermnents  fit  our  standards  of 
democracy,  the  aid  we  could  give.  These  ques- 
tions bring  up  a  fundamental  point  which  I  shall 
discuss  in  a  moment.  But  first,  let  me  point  out 
gome  special  differences  between  Latin  America 
and  Europe. 

Differences  Between  Latin  America  and  Europe 

In  the  first  place,  our  hemisphere  is  truly  united 
by  something  we  call  the  Inter- American  system, 
represented  by  the  Organization  of  American 
States.  Unless  we  look  at  the  evolution  of  this  or- 
ganization in  the  perspective  of  history,  we  may 
underestimate  the  very  real  and  great  achieve- 
ments that  have  been  made  in  welding  our  com- 
munity since  the  days  when  James  G.  Blaine  and 
his  collaborators  throughout  the  hemisphere 
founded  the  Pan  American  Union.  Indeed,  to  go 
further  back,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  great  South 
American  leader  Bolivar  would  approve  most  en- 
thusiastically what  has  been  done  to  realize  his 
ideal  of  a  united  hemisphere.  In  the  conferences 
at  Montevideo  in  1933,  at  Buenos  Aires  in  1936, 
at  Lima  in  1938,  at  Panama  in  1939,  and  at  Ha- 
bana  in  1940,  great  steps  were  taken  toward  unity 
among  the  American  nations.  At  Rio  in  1942, 
at  Mexico  City  in  1945,  at  Rio  again  in  1947,  and 
at  Bogota  in  1948,  the  solidarity  of  the  community 
was  proved  time  and  again. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  system  that  we  have 
created  has  survived  its  first  great  test  in  the 
notably  successful  way  in  which  the  Organization 
of  American  States,  acting  under  the  Rio  treaty, 
has  dealt  with  recent  disputes  in  the  Caribbean. 
This  achievement  could  not  have  been  realized  if 
the  American  community  were  divided  into  blocks 
based  upon  ideological  differences  among  the 
member  nations.  We  believe  in  the  system,  and 
bj'  we,  I  mean  the  Department  of  State  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  We  are  determined 
to  strengthen  it,  to  see  that  our  hemispheric  hos- 
tilities and  frictions  are  resolved  peacefully  for 
our  mutual  benefit,  to  raise  the  general  well-being. 
We  intend  to  do  nothing  to  set  us  one  against  the 
other. 

We  all  remember  the  tragic  emergency  that 
made  us  adopt  measures  to  help  Europe.  The 
war  had  devastated  Western  Europe,  an  indus- 
trial area  with  a  complex  Economy.  The  facto- 
ries in  which  the  workers  made  their  living  were 
destroyed.  There  was  no  capital  to  rebuild  the 
factories.  The  workers  were  destitute.  They 
could  not  go  out  and  grow  food;  there  was  not 
space.  They  had  to  be  fed.  We  helped  to  feed 
them.  They  had  to  have  work  that  they  could  do ; 
Ave  helped  to  restore  the  factories,  so  trade  could 


begin  again,  and  the  farmers  and  the  workers 
could  exchange  their  products.  Thus,  we  helped 
to  avert  a  catastrophe. 

The  situation  in  Latin  America  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent. There,  the  problem  is  not  to  rebuild  great 
industrial  nations  but  to  help  to  stimulate  the  full 
growth  of  economies.  This  growth  takes  time. 
Permanent  institutions  such  as  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank,  the  International  Bank,  and  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund,  whose  lives  will  not 
expire  upon  the  expiration  of  an  emergency,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Adminis- 
tration, afford  one  form  of  help.  We  believe  that 
these  institutions  offer  the  financial  assistance 
which  can  properly  be  made  available  from  gov- 
ernmental sources  for  development. 

Another  gi'eat  need  of  Latin  America  is  tech- 
nical assistance.  For  8  years,  our  Government 
has  supported  the  Institute  of  Inter- American 
Affairs.  The  work  of  this  organization  is  highly 
regarded  in  Washington,  and  its  life  was  extended 
for  5  years  in  the  last  session  of  Congress  with- 
out a  dissenting  vote.  The  Institute  of  Inter- 
American  Affairs  and  the  Interdepartmental 
Committee  on  Scientific  and  Cultural  Cooperation 
have  been  a  proving  ground  of  President  Tru- 
man's Point  4  Program.  An  expanded  program 
of  technical  assistance,  along  the  lines  now  before 
the  Congress,  will  offer  to  Latin  America,  as  it  will 
to  other  parts  of  the  world,  an  opportunity  to 
obtain,  at  little  expense,  technical  assistance  to 
develop  agriculture  and  industries  with  either  lo- 
cal or  foreign  capital.  In  the  absence  of  over- 
riding political  considerations,  our  financial  as- 
sistance to  Latin  American  countries  has  been  in- 
tended to  further  development  and  prevent  the 
stagnation  of  trade  without  trying  to  impose  our 
views  on  their  internal  affairs. 

At  this  point,  I  should  like  to  say  that  during 
my  10  months  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Inter- American  Affairs,  I  have  thought  very  hard 
about  the  role  that  governments  play  in  interna- 
tional relations.  In  the  world  of  today,  the  rela- 
tions between  countries  are  not  confined  to  govern- 
ments but  transcend  government  at  every  moment. 
Our  commercial  relations,  our  tourist  relations, 
our  cultural  relations,  the  indirect  effect  of  our 
actions  on  public  opinion,  all  are  beyond  the  power 
of  government  to  dictate. 

In  my  opinion,  there  is  a  tendency  in  our  think- 
ing, in  our  political  writing,  to  overemphasize 
the  role  of  government  and  to  confuse  a  people 
or  countrj'  with  the  government  that  happens  to 
be  in  power.  If  our  programs  of  cooperation  in 
this  hemisphere  are  to  be  effective,  they  must  be 
continuous.  We  must  not  be  misled  by  distaste 
for  a  government  that  comes  into  power.  I  dare 
say  that  there  is  nothing  we  could  do  in  this  hem- 
isphere which  would  go  further  to  make  our  ene- 
mies happy  than  to  shackle  ourselves  with  self- 
rigiitcousness.  If  we  believe  in  our  power  to  do 
good  in  the  American  community,  we  must  use  it. 
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strengthening  Democracy  in  Latin  America 

This  brings  ine  to  a  big  question:  How  do  we 
think  democracy  can  be  strengtliened  in  Latin 
America^  Let  me  confess  right  here,  gentlemen, 
tliat  I  recognize  the  impossibility  of  fully  ex- 
plaining democracy.  Democracy  is  more  than 
the  sum  of  its  parts — it  is  of  the  spirit.  It  cannot 
be  created  by  any  simple  campaign  of  mind  or 
matter.  But,  if  I  put  first  things  first,  I  believe 
that  true  democracy  depends  on  self-confidence, 
on  the  belief  by  a  people  that  they  are  the  mas- 
ters of  their  fate.  "We  cannot  force  democracy 
on  a  docile  and  supine  people  by  refusing  to  do 
business  with  its  government.  It  is  true  that  if 
we  were  to  deny  recognition  to  the  government 
of  a  small  country  and  were  to  resort  to  economic 
sanctions  against  it,  we  might  cause  the  overthrow 
of  that  government.  But,  this  action  would  not 
remove  the  causes  that  produced  the  government 
in  the  first  place.  Moreover,  as  we  have  learned 
from  sad  experience,  nationalism  distorts  the  judg- 
ment and  nuikes  people  stubborn,  so  that  our  ex- 
pressions of  disapproval  of  their  government  may 
make  them  cling  all  the  more  desperately  to  it. 

Democracy  does  not  come  merely  by  the  violent 
overthrow  of  government.  As  we  all  know,  some 
unhappy  countries  in  Latin  America  liave  seen 
innumerable  changes  without  any  rapid  advance 
toward  democratic  freedoms.  Democracy  also  re- 
quires lawful  jjrogress,  the  expansion  of  the  idea 
of  freedom.  It  requires,  as  I  said  before,  the  self- 
confidence  of  the  people,  their  faith  in  their  ability 
to  take  care  of  themselves  to  their  best  advantage, 
their  passion  for  independence.  Democracy  de- 
pends on  education,  on  an  informed  electorate,  on 
an  economy  of  opportunity.  These  are  the  things 
we  are  attempting  to  offer  to  Latin  America  to- 
day— technical  assistance  in  education,  in  agricul- 
ture, and  in  industry.  "Wliat  we  offer  Latin 
.Vmerica  is  an  opportunity  to  help  itself. 

Any  political  discussion,  these  days,  eventually 
gets  around  to  communism.  At  the  end  of  the  last 
war,  the  Communists  held  many  of  the  most  vital 
positions  in  the  labor  movement  in  Latin  America. 
But,  ever  since  then,  they  have  been  losing  ground, 
until,  now,  they  control  mainly  those  splinter  labor 
federations  that  openly  and  clearly  acknowledge 
their  Communist  leadership.  There  are  notable 
exceptions,  as  we  all  know.  In  some  countries, 
the  fight  is  engaged;  in  others,  the  Communist 
leadership  is.  for  the  moment,  in  a  strong  posi- 
tion, although  we  do  not  consider  these  govern- 
ments or  peoples  as  true  adherents  to  communism, 
nor  do  we  expect  the  Communists  to  long  retain 
control  of  the  labor  movements  in  them. 

In  this  connection,  I  take  pleasure  in  noting 
the  growth  of  the  Inter- American  Confederation 
of  Labor  since  its  organization  in  1948.  The 
growth  of  the  CIT  has  certainly  been  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  steadv  decline  of  the  Moscow- 
directed  CTAL.  Now  tiiat  the  AFL  and  the  CIO 
are  collaborating  in  the  ICFTU  and  are  extend- 


ing this  cooperation  to  their  relations  with  Latin 
American  unions,  the  situation  is  still  more  im- 
proved. 1  should  like  to  take  this  opi^rtunity 
to  express  my  deep  hope  that  the  AFL  and  the 
CIO  will  continue  to  exjjand  their  cooperation  in 
the  international  labor  movement. 

I  have  rejected  the  idea  that  we  express  our  dis- 
approval of  an  autocratic  government  by  denying 
it  aiplomatic  recognition  or  economic  cooperation. 
This  idea  is  a  negative  answer  to  our  problem; 
and,  so,  I  feel  I  must  ask  myself:  How  do  we  ex- 
ert moral  force  for  democracy  in  Latin  America'^ 
Naturally,  we  must  affirm  and  ever  reaffirm  our 
belief  in  democratic  principles,  and  w-e  must  use 
our  influence  to  further  them.  We  play  our  part 
by  working  for  more  and  better  democracy  at 
home.  We  should  continue  to  demonstrate  to  the 
world  that  our  system  is  the  best  in  practice.  We 
must  continue  to  work  by  peaceful  and  friendly 
means  with  the  people  of  Latin  America  to  de- 
velop their  countries  to  a  place  where  all  the  men 
of  the  Americas  may  face  life  confident  in  their 
strength  and  in  their  faith  in  our  way  of  life. 


U.S.  Dentist  Visits  Colombia 

Dr.  Lester  W.  Burket,  professor  of  oral  medi- 
cine and  chairman  of  the  Department  of  Oral 
Medicine  at  the  School  of  Dentistry  and  Gradu- 
ate School  of  Medicine,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, has  been  awarded  a  grant-in-aid  by  the 
Department  of  State,  in  cooi^eration  with  the  W. 
K.  Kellogg  Foundation,  to  enable  him  to  serve  as 
visiting  professor  of  dentistry  for  a  period  of  .3 
months  at  the  University  of  Colombia  and  the 
University  of  Antioquia  in  Medellin.  Dr.  Burket 
will  leave  for  Colombia  from  New  York  on 
May  21. 


Visit  of  Finnish  Engineer 

Arvo  Eino  Leino,  chief  of  the  Scientific  Man- 
agement Bureau,  Administration  of  Roads  and 
Waterways  in  Helsinki,  arrived  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  on  May  10,  1950,  for  a  period  of  several 
weeks  for  the  purpose  of  observing  and  confer- 
ring with  colleagues  in  his  field. 

Mr.  Leino  is  the  first  of  ten  specialists  from 
Finland  to  receive  grants-in-aid  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  this  year  under  Public  Law  265,  81st 
Congress,  which  makes  it  possible  to  use  future 
payments  on  Finland's  World  War  I  debt  for  a 
reciprocal  educational  exchange  of  persons  and 
materials  between  the  United  States  and  that 
country.  It  is  also  planned  to  award  fellowships 
to  35  Finnish  students  under  this  program,  and 
they  are  expected  to  arrive  in  the  United  States  in 
the  late  summer  for  a  year's  study  here. 
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Importance  of  U.S.- Argentine  Relations  to  Unity  of  Inter-American  System 

ANSWER  TO  OBJECTION  OF  CIO  CHAIRMAN  TO  PROPOSED  LOAN 

[Beleased  to  the  press  May  5] 


The  following  is  an  exchange  of  letters  hetioeen  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Inter-American  Affairs  Edward  O. 
Miller,  Jr.,  and  Jacoh  S.  Potofsky,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Latin-American  Affairs,  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations: 

May  4, 1950 

My  Dear  Mr.  Potofsky  :  I  welcome  your  letter 
of  May  2,  in  wliich  you  express  concern  over  the 
fact  that  credit  may  be  extended  to  Argentina  by 
our  Government,  for  it  is  important  that  the  De- 
partment of  State  be  given  the  benefit  of  the 
opinion  of  organizations  which  stand  for  our  finest 
ideals  of  personal  independence  and  responsibility. 

Your  letter,  however,  came  as  no  surprise.  I 
have  been  cognizant  for  some  time  of  the  attitude 
of  groups  such  as  yours  with  respect  to  Argen- 
tina. Our  present  policy  toward  that  country  has 
not  been  arrived  at  haphazardly.  You  may  be  as- 
sured that  we  are  giving  very  serious  considera- 
tion to  the  viewpoint  which  you  represent  in  the 
conduct  of  our  relations  with  the  Argentine  Re- 
public. 

The  Department  itself  is  keenly  aware  of  the 
present  situation  in  Argentina  and  of  the  history 
of  our  past  relations  with  that  nation.  We  believe 
that  no  American  citizen  can  claim  for  himself 
a  monopoly  in  democratic  principles.  And  the 
fact  that  we  in  the  Department  of  State  find  our- 
selves in  a  position  of  official  responsibility  cer- 
tainly does  not  detract  from  our  devotion  to  the 
democratic  traditions  of  our  country. 

During  the  past  year,  the  basic  problem  with 
which  we  have  been  concei'ned  in  connection  with 
Argentina  is  whether  we  should  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  which  has  pi-esented  itself,  as 
a  result  of  a  number  of  circumstances,  to  improve 
mutual  relations.  Later  today,  I  hope  to  have  a 
detailed  discussion  of  these  circumstances  with 
you  and  other  labor  leaders,  during  the  meeting 
which  liad  been  arranged  for  this  purpose  prior 
to  dispatch  of  your  letter. 

It  is  more  than  obvious  that  relations  between 
the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  of  Ar- 


gentina have  long  been  strained.  I  am  sure  you 
are  familiar  with  the  historical  and  other  circum- 
stances which  have  brought  this  about.  However, 
I  am  sure  you  are  also  aware  that  official  diffi- 
culties have  not  affected  relations  between  the 
peoples  of  our  two  countries.  It  seems  to  me 
fundamental  that  one  of  the  functions  of  govern- 
ment is  to  facilitate  relations  between  peoples  to 
the  maximum  extent  possible. 

The  Argentine  nation  constitutes  an  important 
segment  of  our  inter-American  hemisphere,  and 
we  cannot  and  must  not  exclude  Argentina  from 
it.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  my  profound  belief 
that  we  must  work  for  the  unity  of  the  inter- 
American  system  within  the  community  of  free 
nations  of  the  Western  world. 

I  cannot  imagine  any  action  that  would  give 
greater  comfort  and  pleasure  to  our  enemies  else- 
where in  the  world  than  for  the  United  States,  be- 
cause of  overzealousness  respecting  the  political 
complexion  of  governments  of  other  Western 
Hemisphere  countries,  deliberately  to  cut  our- 
selves off  from  contact  with  or  influence  in  the 
lives  of  the  peoples  of  these  sister  nations. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  strength  and  vitality 
of  this  Nation  should  be  diverted  into  such  nega- 
tive and  sterile  channels. 

If  we  as  a  government  can  learn  to  work  with 
the  Government  of  Argentina,  then  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  the  people  of  Argentina 
will  be  enabled  to  learn  to  work  together  with  each 
other  and  with  the  other  peoples  of  the  hemisphere 
and  of  the  Western  world.  The  force  of  this  great 
movement  of  peoples  will  surely  carry  all  our  gov- 
ernments to  foster  more  effectively  the  highest 
aspiration  of  tlieir  peoples.  We  believe  that  dem- 
ocratic institutions  are  the  true  expression  of  these 
aspirations. 

For  your  further  information,  I  enclose  a  copy 
of  a  recent  speech  bj'  Ilollin  S.  Atwood.  Later,  I 
will  send  you  a  copy  of  a  speech  which  I  am  to 
deliver  at  the  48th  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Labor  on  May  9. 
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Thank  you  very  much  for  your  letter,  and  I  do 
hope  that  the  materials  which  I  am  sending  you 
will  help  to  clarify  the  important  points  con- 
tained therein. 


May  £,  1950 

My  Dear  Mr.  Miller:  The  press  carries  an 
item  today  that  our  Government — through  the 
Import-Export  Bank — is  contemiilating  a  loan  of 
$125,000,000  to  the  Peron  government  of  Argen- 
tina. The  necessary  consequence  of  this  loan  can 
only  be  to  help  Peron  and  Peronist  Argentina  to 
overcome  their  present  economic  difficulties  and 
to  strengthen  the  Peronist  totalitarian  grip  upon 
the  Argentine  people. 

I  hasten  to  express  profound  concern  with  re- 
spect to  such  a  proposed  loan  and  our  opposition 
thereto.  Millions  of  freedom-loving  Americans 
inside  and  outside  the  CIO  feel  strongly  that  by 
such  favors  to  Peron,  we  are  jeopardizing  our 
moral  leadership  among  the  democratic  nations 
and  thus  depriving  the  peoples  of  the  world  of 
one  of  their  dearest  hopes  for  a  better  future. 

It  is  perhaps  superfluous  at  this  date  to  point 
out  that  the  Peron  dictatorship  is  opposed  to 
everything  we  cherish.  It  has  made  and  still 
makes  a  mockery  of  the  Four  Freedoms  and  is 
steadily  violating  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. It  has  imposed  an  atmosphere  of  fear, 
terror,  and  suspicion  on  one  of  the  great  nations 
of  South  America.  Spokesmen  of  the  opposition 
are  hunted  and  persecuted  and  forced  to  leave  the 
country.  Leaders  of  free  labor  are  crushed,  im- 
prisoned, or  banished  for  no  other  reasons  but 
their  love  of  freedom;  and  free  labor  itself  fights 
an  unequal  struggle  against  the  final  aim  of  the 
Peron  government  to  destroy  free  unions.     Ironi- 


cally this  proposed  loan  from  our  great  democ- 
racy will  help  tighten  the  iron  grip  of  Peron  upon 
the  people  of  Argentina. 

During  the  last  war,  Peron  was  on  the  side  of  the 
Nazist-Fascist  Axis.  During  and  after  the  war, 
Peron  and  his  companions  have  peddled  their 
brand  of  Fascism  and  anti-Americanism  through- 
out the  hemisphere.  Today,  they  cooperate  close- 
ly with  the  military  juntas  in  Peru  and  Venezuela 
which  they  have  helped,  at  least  spiritually,  to 
bring  into  existence.  Hispanism,  finally,  of  which 
Peron  is  a  main  promoter,  is  designed  to  under- 
mine and  destroy  our  present  system  of  Pan  Amer- 
ican relations  which  comprises  all  the  nations  of 
the  hemisphere. 

I  respectfully  submit:  what  reason  is  there  in 
morals,  in  honor,  in  democratic  principles,  in 
sound  economics,  for  espousing  a  loan  to  a  regime 
which  is  so  openly  opposed  to  our  aims  of  peace- 
ful inter-American  cooperation? 

Such  a  loan  would  inevitably  be  construed  as  a 
compromise  with  democratic  principles  and  an 
appeasement  of  dictatorships.  Totalitarianism, 
whether  of  the  left  or  right,  must  be  fought  to 
the  end — not  strengthened.  It  is  axiomatic  that 
strong  dictatorships  are  a  menace  to  the  free  peo- 
ples of  the  world. 

President  Truman  once  said :  "Events  have 
brought  our  American  democracy  to  new  influence 
and  new  responsibilities.  They  will  test  our 
courage,  our  devotion  to  duty,  and  our  concept  of 
liberty." 

The  moment  has  coine  where  we  must  prove 
ourselves  worthy  of  the  task  assigned  to  our 
democracy  in  these  days  of  decision.  A  loan  to 
the  Argentine  of  Peron  falls  wretchedly  short  of 
that  goal  set  for  ourselves. 


U.S.-Argentine  Economic  Relations:  1950 

by  Rollin  S.  Atwood, 

Director,  OiJice  of  North  and  West  Coast  Affairs,  American  Republics  Area ' 


It  has  taken  generations  for  the  inter- American 
policy  of  nonintervention  to  take  hold  in  this  hemi- 
sphere. Certainly,  it  is  policy  which  now  has  the 
full  support  of  the  United  States.  During  the  last 
quarter  century,  the  multinational  policy  of  "col- 
lective responsibility"  has  been  added  to  the  policy 
of  nonintervention.  These  basic  international  doc- 
trines have  been  universally  received  by  all  of  the 
peoples  of  the  21  American  Kepubhcs.     Three 

'  An  address  made  before  the  Export  Managers'  Club, 
New  York,  on  May  2,  1950,  and  released  to  the  press  on 
the  same  date. 
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hundred  million  people  on  two  rich  continents 
stand  back  of  the  inter-American  system!  This 
system,  brought  about  by  the  free  participation 
of  all  the  nations  of  this  hemisphere,  is  a  realiza- 
tion of  community  responsibility  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  peace  and  security. 

Assistant  Secretary  Miller,  in  a  speech  at  Boston 
last  week,  said: 

The  twenty-one  American  states  together  face  the  chal- 
lenfre  of  Communist  political  aggression  against  the 
hemisphere.  The  ability  of  our  community  to  meet  that 
challenge,  depends  on  its  own  inward  strength  and,  of 
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course,  on  the  inward  strength  of  its  individual  mem- 
bers. .  .  .  Governments  should  be  self-reliant  and  able  to 
command  the  support  of  their  people  so  that  they  can 
maintain  intrinsic  order  and  deal  effectively  with  Com- 
munist attempts  at  subversion. 

It  is  the  aim  of  United  States  foreign  policy  to 
encourage  the  economic,  political,  social,  and  psy- 
chological elements  that  strengthen  and  create  con- 
fidence in  the  democratic  way  of  life.  This  policy 
does  not  require  that  other  countries  have  exactly 
the  same  kinds  of  institutions  that  we  have.  Nor 
does  it  mean  that  the  political,  economic,  and  so- 
cial climate  must  be  a  replica  of  those  which  we 
enjoy  here  in  the  United  States.  It  means,  at  very 
least,  that  we  must  do  everything  possible  to  en- 
courage the  interchange  of  people,  ideas,  and  goods 
between  this  country  and  the  other  members  of  the 
family  of  nations. 

My  remarks  will  now  be  directed  to  one  of  the 
basic  areas  of  United  States  foreign  relations — 
specifically,  the  economic  relations  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Argentine  Republic.  It  is  our  pol- 
icy to  seek  mutually  advantageous  means  for  ex- 
tending financial  and  commercial  transactions  be- 
tween these  two  countries.  It  is  our  conviction 
that  a  well-balanced  Argentine  economy  will 
strengthen  hemispheric  stability  and  security. 

The  discussions  now  going  on  in  Washington 
between  representatives  of  the  United  States  and 
Argentina  are  primarily  concerned  with  the  stimu- 
lation of  trade,  and,  of  course,  with  financial  as- 
sistance to  Argentina  for  this  purpose  There  is 
nothing  new  and  "dramatic"  in  what  we  are  doing; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  perfectly  normal.  In  a  spirit 
of  mutual  respect  and  the  common  realization  of 
the  seriousness  of  the  problems  involved,  repre- 
sentatives of  Argentina  and  the  United  States  have 
been  getting  together  around  conference  tables  in 
Washington  and  Buenos  Aires  for  the  last  12 
months.  The  economic  problems  have  not  been 
easy  to  solve.  We  have  had  to  deal  in  complete 
frankness.  Personal  feelings  and  emotional  atti- 
tudes have  had  to  be  subordinated  to  cold  facts. 
I  can  assure  you  that  no  holds  have  been  barred 
and  that  the  proverbial  chips  have  fallen  where 
they  would. 

At  this  point,  I  would  emphasize  that  the  eco- 
nomic health  of  the  Argentine  is  important  not 
only  to  the  United  States  but  also  to  the  Western 
Hemisphere  and  Western  Europe  as  well.  Under 
prewar  conditions,  Argentina  had  constant  ex- 
port surpluses  to  Europe  and  export  shortages 
to  the  United  States.  The  disappearance  of 
currency  convertibility  made  necessary  drastic 
changes  in  the  Argentine  economy  and  its  com- 
mercial policies.  The  magnitude  of  the  changes 
required  was  perhaps  greater  in  Argentina  than 
in  any  other  Latin  American  country.  Inuncdi- 
ately  following  the  war,  Argentina  had  ex- 
ceptionally large  foreign-exchange  balances,  both 
in  dollai'S  and  m  Euroi)ean  currencies.  She  also 
had  a  large  export  surplus  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts.    A    postwar    resurgence    of    nationalism, 


coupled  with  the  memory  of  an  almost  complete 
lack  of  imports  during  the  war,  resulted  in  an 
overly  ambitious  program  of  industrialization  in 
Argentina.  Millions  and  millions  of  dollars  were 
spent  to  obtain  scarce  and  high-priced  machinery, 
equipment,  and  consumers'  goods  from  the  United 
States.  Argentina,  banking  on  convertibility  of 
European  currencies,  bought  far  beyond  her  fore- 
seeable income  in  dollars. 

In  Europe,  Argentina  was  faced  with  blocked 
currencies  and  a  severe  shortage  of  capital  goods. 
As  a  consequence,  she  used  large  amounts  of  her 
blocked  currency  in  the  nationalization  of  British- 
and  French-owned  railroads  and  other  public  util- 
ities. The  Argentine  surplus  of  agricultural 
products  could  not  be  sold  through  regular  com- 
mercial channels  to  be  paid  for  by  imports.  Ar- 
gentina, therefore,  set  up  a  huge  government  trad- 
ing organization  and  extended  over  a  billion 
dollars  of  credit  to  tlie  European  governments  to 
enable  them  to  purchase  Argentine  products.  It 
has  been  only  in  the  last  few  months,  however, 
that  Argentina  has  begun  to  receive  payment  in 
terms  of  products  which  are  essential  to  the  Argen- 
tine economy. 

Argentina's  foreign-exchange  availabilities  en- 
abled her  to  play  briefly  the  role  of  a  creditor 
nation  in  world  affairs.  In  addition  to  the  use 
of  war-accumulated  foreign  exchange  for  the  pur- 
chase of  capital  goods,  and  nationalization  of  pub- 
lic utilities,  Argentina  also  paid  oti'  all  but  a  small 
portion  of  her  foreign  debt.  In  addition,  her  mer- 
chant marine  and  international  air  service  were 
built  up  through  the  purchase  abroad  of  ships  and 
aircraft. 

These  nationalization  measures,  debt  amortiza- 
tions, and  additions  to  the  country's  capital  equip- 
ment should  reduce  future  demands  for  foreign 
exchange  on  account  of  earnings,  services,  etc.  At 
the  same  time,  they  cut  drastically  into  Argentine 
gold  and  foreign-exchange  holdings.  Further- 
more, the  status  of  Argentina's  foreign  exchange 
changed  from  that  of  convertibility  to  that  of  non- 
convertibility. 

It  is  significant  that  Argentina  has  abandoned 
these  erratic  policies  and  now  is  facing  realistically 
her  foreign  and  domestic  problems.  Industriali- 
zation has  been  deemphasized  in  favor  of  agri- 
culture. Export  prices  are  generally  at  world 
levels,  though  the  necessity  of  engaging  in  foreign 
barter  deals  obscures  the  price  factor  at  times. 


Chronological  Summary  of  Negotiations 

Now,  I  would  like  to  give  you  a  brief  chronologi- 
cal summary  of  negotiations  which  have  taken 
place  over  the  last  12  months : 

April  1949:  At  the  request  of  the  Argentine 
Ambassador,  Sefior  Remorino,  a  Joint  Argen- 
tine-United States  Committee  of  Commercial 
Studies  was  set  up  in  Washington. 
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May  1949:  Argentina  iinihiterally  afjreed  to  re- 
serve all  of  its  dollar  receipts  to  be  utilized  in 
providing  exchange  for  payment  of  commercial 
arrears  to  United  States  businessmen. 

May  1949:  Strict  import  controls  were  imposed 
by  Argentina  eliminating  prior  excliange  permits. 
This  prevented  any  increase  in  the  backlog. 

August  1949:  The  percentage  of  Argentine  dol- 
lar exchange  reserved  for  payment  of  commercial 
arrears  was  raised  from  20  percent  to  30  percent. 

September  1949:  Two  Argentine  Government 
experts,  Dr.  Juncosa  Sere  and  Dr.  Brignoli,  ar- 
rived in  Washington  to  carry  on  technical  discus- 
sions in  the  Joint  Committee.  From  September 
6  to  December  23,  these  experts  from  Buenos  Aires 
sat  down  daily  with  representatives  from  the  De- 
partments of  Commerce,  Treasury,  Agriculture, 
and  State.  A  detailed  technical  report  covering 
mutual  problems  was  prepared  and  handed  to 
both  Governments  for  further  study.  I  can  assure 
you  that  further  studies  have  been  made  by  both 
Governments. 

October  1949:  On  October  1,  1949,  Argentina 
revalued  its  various  foreign-exchange  rates.  It 
maintained  its  basic  rate  (grains,  meat,  oilseeds, 
etc.)  at  the  former  relationship  to  the  dollar, 
rather  than  devalue,  in  an  effort,  thereby,  to  pro- 
duce more  soft-currency  exchange,  especially 
sterling.  It  changed  the  dollar-sterling  cross- 
rate  so  as  to  encourage  exports  to  hard-currency 
areas  and  to  give  least  discouragement  to  imports 
from  soft-currency  areas. 

November  1949:  Various  of  the  export  commis- 
sions charged  by  the  Argentine  Trade  Promotion 
Institute  were  reduced  or  eliminated.  As  a  re- 
sult, exports  to  the  United  States  increased  during 
November  and  December  and  reached  the  total  of 
18  millions  in  December. 

December  1949:  The  Joint  Committee  report 
was  handed  to  both  Governments.  Payments  on 
the  backlog  of  commercial  arrears  had  been  made 
regularly  on  a  strictly  chronological  basis  since 
May  and.  through  December,  had  totaled  approxi- 
mately 25  million  dollars.  During  January  and 
February  of  1950,  the  payments  totaled  15  million 
dollars. 

February  1950:  During  Assistant  Secretary 
Miller's  visit  to  Argentina  in  February,  the  results 
of  the  Joint  Commission  studies  were  discussed 
in  detail  at  Cabinet  level.  You  are,  I  am  sure, 
familiar  with  the  success  of  these  discussions.  A 
permanent  Joint  Committee  was  established  in 
Buenos  Aires  to  carry  on. 

March  1950:  Following  Mr.  Miller's  visit,  the 
Argentine  Government  sent  a  delegation  to  this 
country  headed  by  Dr.  Ramon  Cereijo,  Minister 
of  the  Treasury  and  President  of  the  National 
Economic  Council  of  Argentina.  Accompanying 
him  were,  among  others,  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Economj',  the  Under  Secretary  of  Finance,  the 
head  of  the  Economic  Department  of  the  Argen- 
tine Foreign  Office,  and  Drs.  Juncosa-Sere  and 


Brignoli,  who  were  here  last  fall.  This  group 
had  worked  long  and  hard  before  leaving  Buenos 
Aires  and  came  up  hero  ready  to  take  positive 
action. 


"Record"  of  Achievements 

The  following  is  the  "record"  as  it  stands  today : 

1.  In  March  1950,  Argentina  authorized  Swift 
International  to  transfer  its  holding  company 
from  Argentina  to  the  United  States. 

2.  In  March  1950,  Argentina  gi'anted  Pan 
American  and  Panagra  the  right  to  remit  at  the 
predevaluation  rate  the  proceeds  of  sales  made 
prior  to  devaluation.  The  companies  have  re- 
ceived the  first  quarterly  payment  in  dollars. 

3.  In  March  1950,  Argentina  granted  Braniff 
the  right  to  fly  into  Argentina  through  Asuncion 
over  its  United  States  certificated  route. 

4.  Argentina  and  the  United  States  in  April 
1950,  began  bilateral  air  transport  route  negotia- 
tions. 

5.  Argentina  and  the  United  States  engaged 
in  conversations  for  the  negotiations  of  a  treaty 
of  friendship,  commerce,  and  navigation. 

6.  Argentina  and  the  United  States  have  agreed 
to  negotiate  a  double  taxation  agreement  as  soon  as 
United  States  tax  experts  can  proceed  to  Buenos 
Aires. 

7.  In  April  1950,  Argentina  and  officials  of  the 
United  States  motion  picture  industry  agreed  on 
a  plan  which  will  allow  United  States  films  to 
be  imported  into  Argentina. 

8.  Argentines  and  officials  of  American  and  For- 
eign Powers  have  discussed  a  solution  of  the  lat- 
ter's  investment  problem  and  further  discussions 
have  been  arranged  to  take  place  in  Buenos  Aires 
during  May. 

9.  Argentines  and  officials  of  United  States  pe- 
troleum companies  have  arrived  at  a  mutually 
satisfactory  solution  of  their  immediate  operat- 
ing difficulties  and  are  discussing  a  long-range 
solution. 

All  of  us  in  "Washington  who  have  taken  part 
in  many,  if  not  all  of  these  discussions — whether 
directly  or  indirectly,  are  highly  encouraged. 
And,  I  feel  safe  in  saying  that  the  individual 
businessmen  affected  by  the  actions  taken  are 
also  encouraged. 

These  negotiations  are  not  intended  to  be  a  "fi- 
nal act"  in  so  far  as  it  closes  an  era  during  which 
economic  relations  have  been  far  from  mutually 
advantageous. 

These  discussions  have  been  aimed  at  inaugurat- 
ing a  new  phase — of  putting  our  economic  rela- 
tionships back  on  the  track.  It  is  the  starting 
line — not  the  finish  line;  the  first  inning,  not  the 
ninth.  Both  Governments  have  signified  their  de- 
sire to  go  forward  with  a  clear  understanding  of 
each  others'  problems,  needs,  and  aspirations. 


May  22,   1950 
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Point  4  and  Research  in  Latin  America 


hy  Willard  F.  Barber 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Inter-American  Affairs ' 


It  has  been  more  than  a  year  since  the  President 
enunciated  his  now  famous  Point  4  of  United 
States  foreign  policy.  Authorizing  legislation 
to  carry  out  the  policy  has  now  been  approved  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  and,  with  certain 
modifications,  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  A  fundamental  purpose  of  the 
policy  is  the  furnishing  of  aid  to  foreign  govern- 
ments through  experts,  technicians,  and  trainees 
in  such  a  way  as  to  promote  a  balanced  increase 
in  the  productive  capacities  of  underdeveloped 
areas. 

When  President  Truman  called  for  "making 
the  benefits  of  our  scientific  advances  and  indus- 
trial progress"  available  to  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries, as  a  security  measure  in  our  enlightened 
self-interest  he  but  underlined  the  considerable 
debt  that  we  owe  to  those  elements  in  our  society 
which  have  already  engaged  in  various  fields  of 
research.  To  a  large  extent,  it  is  to  the  tradition 
and  encouragement  of  research  in  this  country 
that  we  may  attribute  the  skills  and  technical 
know-how  that  we  are  preparing  to  share  with 
other  countries.  This  research  element  is  now  an 
integral  part  of  our  business  enterprises,  our  edu- 
cational institutions,  and  the  Government.  Its 
role  and  responsibilities  under  Point  4  are  of  vital 
importance.  Scores  of  business  organizations, 
universities,  and  private  foundations  (the  Car- 
negie, Rockefeller,  and,  more  recently,  the 
Armour  Research  Foundations)  have  furnished 
technical  assistance  to  other  countries  for  a  long 
time.  The  amount  of  theoretical  and  practical 
research  accomplished  by  some  mining  and  manu- 
facturing enterprises  before  making  investment 
commitments  involves  thousands  of  man-hours 
and  a  considerable  expenditure.  The  counsel  and 
cooperation  of  each  of  these  groups  are  necessary 
to  the  success  of  the  Point  4  Pi'ogram. 

The  concrete  results  which  may  be  derived  from 

'  An  address  made  before  the  Second  National  Confer- 
ence on  the  Study  of  World  Areas,  New  York,  on  May  5, 
1950,  and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 


Point  4  activities  might  be  gauged  from  the  ex- 
periences we  have  had  during  the  past  10  years  in 
working  with  the  countries  of  Central  and  South 
America.  This  work  was  carried  out  by  the 
Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs  and  by  a 
number  of  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Government  working  through  the  Interdepart- 
mental Committee  on  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Cooperation. 

Record  of  Accomplishments 

The  Institute  and  its  predecessor  agencies  have 
expended  approximately  59  million  dollars  as  the 
United  States  participation  in  technical  coopera- 
tion with  Latin  American  governments  from  1940 
to  1949.  There  is  an  impressive  record  of  accom- 
plishments in  the  three  fields  in  which  they  func- 
tion :  agriculture,  health  and  sanitation,  and 
education.  Since  1942,  food  supply  programs 
have  been  carried  on  in  10  countries  of  Latin 
America.  In  four  countries,  current  joint  activi- 
ties include  methods  of  soil  conservation  and 
cultivation,  food  storage  and  marketing,  agricul- 
tural education.  In  cooperative  health  and  sani- 
tation, the  Institute  employs  8,000  physicians, 
sanitary  engineers,  and  nurses.  Five  hundred  and 
fifty  projects  are  now  going  on  in  14  countries  in 
this  field.  Its  cooperation  in  vocational  and  rural 
education  is  conducted  in  seven  countries  of  the 
hemisphere. 

Through  the  Interdepartmental  Committee  on 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Cooperation,  the  Govern- 
ment spent  approximately  18  million  dollars  from 
1940  to  1948.  During  this  period,  more  than 
1,550  United  States  Government  experts  were  sent 
to  the  other  American  Republics  on  technical  co- 
operation projects.  These  covered  an  excep- 
tionally wide  range,  as  indicated  by  the  following 
partial  list:  plant  entomology,  forestry,  public 
health,  social  welfare,  vocational  rehabilitation, 
geological  surveys,  reclamation  and  irrigation, 
fisheries,  tidal  and  magnetic  observations,  census 
and  statistical  procedures,  civil  aviation,  highway 
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lanning  and  construction,  industrial  safety,  la- 
lor  inspection  and  icfrislution,  liousin;;.  telecom- 
innnications,  taxation,  and  fiscal  jiolicy. 

The  simple  recitr.l  of  the  various  fields  in  which 
we  have  worked  with  other  governments  gives 
little  idea  of  the  accomplishments.  I  note  the 
virtual  eradication  of  tvphoid  fever  and  dysen- 
tery in  a  large  valley  in  l3razil ;  the  provision  of  a 
sewage  system  to  a  metropolitan  district  of 
200,000  persons  in  Chile  previously  without  ade- 
quate sanitation;  safe  drinking  water  in  Venezue- 
lan communities  and  the  development  in  Cuba  of 
a  new  fiber  (kenaf )  as  a  substitute  for  jute.  These 
are  concrete  and  even  spectacular  instances  of  our 
aid.    They  have  been  repeated  many  times. 

There  are  in  the  laboratories  of  the  Mexican 
Government  two  mining  engineers,  supplied  by 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines,  who  are  help- 
ing the  Mexicans  work  out  processes  for  extract- 
ing or  reducing  ores,  so  as  to  make  mining  less 
expensive. 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration  has  field 
parties  in  five  Latin  American  countries,  advising 
other  governments  on  the  location  and  construc- 
tion or  airfields  and  the  maintenance  of  airways 
communications. 

We  have  a  solid  back^ound  and  experience  of 
cooperative  endeavor.  Prospects  are  promising 
for  passage  of  legislation  which  will  enable  this 
work  to  be  broadened  in  scope  and  extent. 

The  legislation,  furthermore,  would  authorize 
our  participation  in  a  multilateral  as  well  as  in  a 
bilateral  way.  The  United  Nations  is  about  to 
expand  in  this  field.  The  specialized  inter-Amer- 
ican agencies  have  engaged  in  these  tasks  for  sev- 
eral years.  Studying  the  possibility  of  extending 
much  needed  technical  assistance  on  a  multilateral 
and  regional  basis,  the  Inter-American  Economic 
and  Social  Council,  at  an  extraordinary  session  in 
March-April  1950,  agreed  to  set  up  a  special  board 
and  separate  budget  to  handle  technical  coopera- 
tion. In  both  these  international  bodies,  the 
United  States  will  participate  actively,  recogniz- 
ing that  the  multilateral  approach,  in  some  cases, 
offers  advantages  the  bilateral  does  not  possess. 
The  salient  fact  remains,  however,  that  the  mem- 
ber nations  of  these  organizations  offer  their  re- 
search facilities  and  the  services  of  their  trained 
personnel  to  a  joint  endeavor. 

The  Role  of  Research 

Research  will  have  an  important  function  in  the 
expanded  program  as  in  the  past.  It  will,  for  in- 
stance, be  essential,  in  most  cases,  to  have  a  clear 
idea  of  a  country's  economic  potentialities.  This 
undertaking  would  demand  basic  research  on  prob- 
lems of  population,  natural  resources,  agriculture, 
fuel  ana  power,  mining,  trade,  labor,  transporta- 
tion, fiscal  policy,  and  in  many  other  disciplines. 


An  example  of  a  comprehensive  survey  of  a  na- 
tion's needs  and  its  possibilities  was  the  Joint 
United  States  Brazilian  Economic  Committee  (the 
Abbink  Mission)  which  was,  in  essence,  a  research 
body.  Other  examples  are  the  Klein  Mission  in 
Peril  and  the  Bolian  Mission,  of  several  years  ago, 
to  Bolivia.  Detailed  research  on  soil  surveys  and 
extensive  laboratory  tests  may  be  a  prerequisite 
to  proper  technical  assistance  on  farm  manage- 
ment problems.  The  intensive  research  and  ex- 
perimentation in  the  Inter-American  Institute  of 
Agricultural  Sciences  at  Turrialba,  Costa  Rica,  has 
already  led  to  improved  techniques  in  soil  ero- 
sion control,  land  drainage,  the  drying  and  storage 
of  seeds  and  grains.  Turrialba  has  brought  out 
new  plant  strains  of  greater  productivity,  resist- 
ant to  disease  or  drought. 

These  are  but  a  few  instances  of  the  role  research 
has  been  and  will  be  called  upon  to  play  in  the 
development  of  the  Point  4.  Its  full  and  effective 
participation  is  basic  to  success. 

In  many  countries  in  Latin  America  there  is  in- 
sufficient information  and  analysis  upon  which  a 
comprehensive  and  specific  country  program  for 
economic  development  can  be  based.  A  number  of 
countries  also  lack  sufficient  trained  personnel  of 
their  own  to  make  all  the  necessary  economic, 
sociological,  and  engineering  studies. 

I  believe  that  considerable  emphasis  should  be 
put  on  the  trainee  portion  of  the  Point  4  Program. 
This  training  would  assist  the  collaborating  couri- 
tries  in  expanding  the  number  of  their  own  citi- 
zens not  only  with  proper  technical  training  but 
also  with  an  appreciation  of  the  research  meth- 
ods necessary  in  a  modern  economy.  In  turn  the 
training  would  be  a  contribution  both  to  the  self- 
help  principle  involved  in  Point  4  and  to  the  long- 
run  economic  development  of  the  other  countries. 

Finally,  not  only  must  research  be  made  of 
specific  practical  projects  adapted  to  local  condi- 
tions but  research  must  also  properly  relate  those 
projects  to  the  external  regional  and  world  econ- 
omy. It  would  be  wasteful  to  encourage  a  large 
expansion  of  an  agricultural  crop  for  export  when 
that  crop  is  approaching  a  world  market  surplus 
position  perhaps  due  to  expanded  production 
elsewhere. 

As  Point  4  gets  under  way  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  the  demand  on  United  States  specialists 
in  agriculture,  sanitation,  education,  engineering, 
and  science  will  become  greater.  These  special- 
ists must  be  more  than  simply  technicians.  They 
need  to  know  how  to  work  effectively  in  the  for- 
eign countries  which  need  them.  There  is,  thus, 
an  immediate  and  urgent  need  that  the  foreign 
area  studies  of  the  universities  be  made  at  once 
comprehensive  and  practical.  The  incentives  are 
obvious.  There  is  every  reason,  therefore,  for 
this  Conference  to  go  forward  at  once  with  its 
timely  and  important  work. 
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hy  Francis  H.  Russell 
Director,  Office  of  Public  Affcuirs  ^ 


I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  explore  our 
approach  to  the  economic  problems  of  our  time 
which  intrude  directly  on  the  lives  of  all  Ameri- 


cans. 


The  Economic  Picture  In  1945 


Let's  take,  as  a  starting  point,  the  picture  as  it 
looked  in  1945  as  we  came  victorious  out  of  the 
Second  World  War  of  the  twentieth  century. 

Now,  there  were  three  essential  facts  about  that 
picture  that  should  have  hit  us  squarely  between 
the  eyes.  But  because  we  are  less  than  all-wise 
and  because  our  experience  in  dealing  with  world 
problems  of  great  scope  and  complexity  was  lim- 
ited, we  had  to  come  to  an  understanding  of  these 
facts  by  slow  and  painful  stages. 

The  first  fact  was  that  the  old  economic  philos- 
ophy of  "letting  things  alone"  was  obsolete.  The 
economic  philosophy  of  "making  things  happen" 
was  new  and  not  wholly  understood  or  trusted. 
We  were  still  not  quite  at  home  with  it. 

Another  fact  to  be  recognized — a  fact  that  has 
since  become  almost  a  platitude — was  that  the  vis- 
ible damage  to  factories  and  farms  and  homes  and 
to  the  lives  of  people  was  only  a  part  of  the  war's 
total  destruction.  The  intricate  network  of  in- 
ternational trade,  the  old  business  relationships, 
and  the  old  financial  structure  had  also  been 
shattered. 

Only  when  the  completeness  of  the  ruin  became 
clear,  did  we  realize  that  no  ordinary  remedy,  no 
relief  program,  no  conventional  approach  of  any 
kind  would  stop  the  process  of  economic  decay. 

Moreover,  it  was  not  simply  a  question  of  re- 
storing the  old  economic  order.  The  world  be- 
tween the  wars  was  a  sick  world.  This  fact  is 
often  forgotten  or  ignored.  We  use  the  years 
1937  or  1938  as  bases  for  statistics  measuring  post- 

'  An  address  delivered  before  the  National  Association 
of  Mutual  Savings  Banks,  New  York,  N.Y.,  May  4,  1950, 
and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 


war  progress  in  trade  and  production — as  though 
they  were  golden  years.  But  they  were  golden 
only  in  the  sense  that  the  world  was  beginning  to 
come  out  of  a  deep  depression. 

In  those  years,  Europe  was  able  to  balance  its 
trading  accounts  only  with  the  help  of  its  foreign 
investments  and  because  the  world  prices  of  the 
raw  materials  on  which  its  existence  depended 
were  abnormally  and  unhealthily  low.  In  those 
years,  the  system  of  empire  which  had  contributed 
so  much  to  Europe's  wealth  was  already  begin- 
ning to  tremble  and  shift  uneasily  on  its  founda- 
tions. The  peoples  of  Asia  were  already  in  fer- 
ment with  new  ideas  about  political  independence 
and  economic  progress. 

And  so,  when  we  looked  out  at  the  world  of 
1945,  with  its  millions  of  hungry  and  homeless 
and  jobless  people,  we  might  have  seen,  as  we  have 
since  come  to  see,  that  the  problem  was  not  to 
restore  an  old  world  economy  but  to  plan  and  cre- 
ate and  build  a  new  world  economy. 

Design  of  New  Economy 

Now  I  would  like  to  discuss  the  design  of  tJiis 
new  world  economy,  as  we  have  seen  it  taking 
shape  over  the  past  5  years.  I  am  not  suggesting 
that  we  have  anything  as  clear  or  precise  as  a  blue- 
print. But  we  do  have  an  over-all  design.  And 
this  design  grows  out  of  three  broad  lines  of  effort 
that  will  take  us  in  the  direction  we  want  to  go 
if  we  pursue  each  of  them  vigorously  and  all  of 
them  together. 

CREATION  OF  MODERN  EUROPE 

Tlie  first  broad  line  of  effort  is  the  creation  of 
a  modern  Europe.  And  by  a  modern  Europe,  we 
mean  a  far  healthier,  far  more  productive,  and 
more  cooperative  European  society  than  any  other 
that  the  people  of  Europe  have  known  in  their 
lifetime. 

There  are  several  facts  to  be  noted  about  the  cre- 
ation of  a  modern  Europe.     One  of  them  is  that 
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this  is  a  work  of  many  years.  No  4-year  recovery 
program,  however  sucoessfui,  can  accomplish  it. 
The  unique  and  indispensable  contribution  of  the 
Marshall  Plan  is  that  it  is  setting  the  people  of 
Europe  firmly  on  their  feet  and  starting  them  off 
in  the  direction  that,  in  the  interest  of  their  own 
survival,  they  must  go. 

Another  fact  to  be  noted  is  that  only  the  people 
of  Europe  themselves  can  create  the  kind  of  mod- 
ern society  that  will  serve  their  own  particular 
purposes.  Only  they  themselves  can  do  this  job, 
and  they  can  do  it  only  if  they  know  beyond  a 
doubt  that  we  will  stay  with  them,  that  we  will 
not  walk  out  on  them  if  the  going  is  hard. 

Still  another  fact  to  be  noted  is  that,  while  the 
Europeans  have  performed  a  miracle  of  production 
in  the  past  2  years,  the  hardest  part  of  the  job 
is  ahead.  It  is  a  job  of  changing  work  habits, 
cutting  costs,  making  their  money  interchange- 
able so  that  they  can  trade  more  among  themselves, 
and  making  a  concerted  drive  to  sell  more  of  their 
goods  and  services  in  dollar  markets. 

No  American  can  fully  appreciate  the  diificul- 
ties  of  this  job.  Unless  you  have  had  the  experi- 
ence of  trying  to  buy  and  sell  goods  across  the 
national  boundaries  of  Europe,  you  cannot  have 
the  faintest  conception  of  the  kind  of  economic 
strait  jacket  in  which  each  nation  goes  about  the 
business  of  earning  its  living.  It  is  a  strait  jacket 
not  only  of  quotas  and  currency  restrictions  but  of 
habit  and  prejudice. 

Our  part  of  the  job  is,  fii-st,  to  help  convince 
Europeans  that  they  can,  little  by  little,  free  them- 
selves from  their  national  strait  jackets,  and,  sec- 
ond, it  is  to  furnish  some  of  the  incentives  that 
will  encourage  them  to  try. 

To  suggest  that  we  might  walk  out  on  Europe 
in  this  hard  and  critical  period  is  to  suggest  that 
we  would  scrap  the  whole  design  of  a  productive 
and  thriving  world  economy.  For  a  healthy  and 
self-supporting  Europe  is  the  basis  of  that  design. 

These  270  million  Western  Europeans  repre- 
sent the  largest  concentration  of  human  skill  and 
creative  genius  in  the  world.  They  carry  on  more 
than  a  third  of  the  world's  trade;  they  own  more 
than  half  the  world's  shipping  tonnage. 

On  the  basis  of  hard  economic  facts — and  there 
are  many  other  relevant  facts — the  creation  of  a 
modern  Europe  is  essential  to  our  three-part  de- 
sign for  a  free  and  expanding  world  economy. 

AIDING  UNDERDEVELOPED  AREAS 

A  second  major  part  of  that  design  is  to  pursue 
a  line  of  action  that  will  "make  things  happen" 
in  places  where  they  have  never  happened ;  to  help 
produce  and  grow  things  where  there  has  been 
little  or  no  production;  to  create  wealth  where 
there  is  poverty.  In  short,  to  lend  our  skills  and 
our  productive  capital  in  the  underdeveloped 
parts  of  Latin  America,  Africa,  the  Near  East, 
and  the  Far  East. 


Obviously,  this  second  major  effort  is  on  a  dif- 
ferent level  and  demands  a  very  different  kind 
of  approach  from  the  European  enterprise.  The 
Euro])eans  are  not  only  higlily  skilled  in  the  pro- 
ductive arts  but  they  are  also  highly  experienced 
in  the  art  of  .self-government.  Individually,  they 
are  self-conscious  and  self-disciplined  members 
of  an  intricate  and  long-established  social  system. 

The  people  of  the  underdeveloped  areas  have 
skills  and  traditions  of  their  own.  But  they  are 
the  kinds  of  skills  and  traditions  that  were  useful 
in  a  bygone  age.  They  are  not  adequate  to  pro- 
vide the  decencies  of  life  that  are  now  within 
the  reach  of  all  people.  They  do  not  even  provide 
the  foundations  on  which  a  decent  life  can  be 
built. 

In  Europe,  you  had  all  the  foundations.  You 
had  them  in  the  physical  form  of  stone  and  con- 
crete, underneath  the  ruins  and  the  rubble.  More 
important,  you  had  them  in  the  form  of  human 
knowledge  and  experience.  You  had  people  who 
knew  how  to  run  elections  and  collect  taxes,  keep 
vital  statistics,  as  well  as  to  organize  workshops. 
But  there  are  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa  and  Latin 
America  where  the  foundations  do  not  exist; 
where  people  have  had  little  or  no  experience  with 
the  simplest  practices  of  public  administration 
on  which  modern  society  is  based. 

There  are  good  humanitarian  reasons  for  help- 
ing the  people  of  these  areas  to  improve  their 
standards  of  life.  There  are  good  political  rea- 
sons since  these  very  areas  are  the  ideal  breeding 
ground  for  Communist  agitation.  But  the  over- 
riding and  compelling  reason  for  drawing  these 
nonproducing  areas  and  people  into  our  design 
is  that  we  cannot  create  a  thriving  and  expanding 
world  economy  without  them. 

Now,  you  will  notice  that  I  spoke  of  helping 
these  people  to  raise  their  standards  of  life.  Short 
of  tyranny  and  domination,  for  which  we  have 
no  stomach,  there  is  nothing  in  human  experience 
to  suggest  that  you  can  change  a  traditional  way 
of  life  unless  the  people  themselves  are  determined 
to  change  it.  The  best  you  can  do  is  to  try  to 
provide  the  kinds  of  help  that  people  themselves 
are  looking  for.  The  important  thing  is  to  begin 
where  these  people  are,  to  put  within  their  reach 
the  ideas  and  implements  they  can  use. 

There  are  good  reasons  why  we  should  offer 
such  help  in  a  planned  and  purposeful  manner. 
We  ourselves  will  look  more  and  more  to  the 
people  of  the  underdeveloped  areas  to  produce 
the  materials  we  need  and  to  buy  the  goods  we 
make. 

With  all  our  wealth  of  natural  resources,  we 
are  still  far  from  a  self-sufficient  nation.  AVe  are 
more  dependent  than  we  u.sed  to  be  on  oil  from 
the  Middle  East  and  from  Venezuela.  We  have 
long  depended  on  rubber  from  Malaya  and  tin 
from  the  Indies.  And  we  have  recently  had  spec- 
tacular evidence  of  our  need  for  another  com- 
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modity  from  an  area  that  never  seemed  important 
to  lis — namely,  uranium  from  the  Belgian  Congo. 

If  we  relj-  on  foreign  sources  of  supply,  how 
much  more  does  Europe  depend  on  them  for  the 
essentials  of  life  itself.  In  fact,  Europe  cannot 
contemplate  a  prosperous  future  without  con- 
tinually expanding  markets  and  new  sources  of 
imports. 

I  have  talked  at  some  length  about  strategic  ma- 
terials from  these  areas.  I3ut  that  is  not  our  pri- 
mary interest.  We  have  more  to  gain  from  what 
we  put  into  these  underdeveloped  areas  than  from 
what  we  get  out  of  them. 

There  is  no  decent  future  for  any  of  us  in  the 
kind  of  world  community  we  now  have.  There  is 
no  peaceful  future  for  a  world  community  in 
which  a  few  people  live  in  comparative  wealth 
while  the  vast  majority  live  in  extreme  poverty. 
No  community  is  secure  today  iu  which  90  per- 
cent of  the  people  live  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
railroad  tracks. 

Our  desire  to  change  this  state  of  affairs  may  be 
a  sign  of  our  social  conscience.  It  is  also  eco- 
nomic common  sense. 

I  have  been  describing  the  two  major  lines  of 
action  that  contribute  to  each  other  and  to  our 
three-part  economic  design.  Both  of  these  lines 
of  action  are  aimed  primarily  at  getting  produc- 
tion going:  in  Europe,  where  you  have  a  higlily 
skilled  and  disciplined  society  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  world  where  human  skills  and  natural  re- 
sources are  still  largely  untapped.  Each  of  these 
two  lines  of  action  contributes  to  the  other  and 
to  us. 

CREATING  ECONOMIC  ENVIRONMENT 

But  production  is  only  one  part — though  a 
large  part — of  the  answer  to  the  world's  economic 
problems.  It  can  never  be  an  end  in  itself  or  exist 
by  itself.  You  have  got  to  have  an  environment 
in  which  trade  can  flourish — in  which  wealth  can 
circulate  and  create  the  demand  for  more  wealth. 

And,  so,  our  third  line  of  action  is  aimed  at 
creating  such  an  environment  and  completing  o\ir 
design  of  healthy  and  expanding  econouiic  life. 

Now,  what  do  we  mean  when  we  talk  about 
creating  an  economic  environment?  This  is  one 
of  those  terms  that  economists  use  to  intimidate 
ordinary  people.  It  is  hard  to  get  your  teeth  into 
an  economic  environment.  It  is  practically  im- 
possible to  take  one  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck — 
though  that  would  sfimetimes  seem  desirable. 

However,  if  we  examine  this  thing,  we  find  that 
one  of  the  elements  that  is  present  in  a  good  eco- 
nomic environment  is  confidence.  People  pro- 
duce things  when  they  are  confident  that  they  can 
sell  them  and  sell  things  when  they  are  confident 
they  will  be  paid. 

People  with  money  to  s])are  invest  it  when  they 
are  confident  of  a  reasonable  dividend  and  when 
they  hav(>  confidence  that  they  can  recover  the 
principle. 


Confidence  as  a  Purpose  of  Foreign  Policy 

Now,  you  might  say  that  one  of  the  main  pur- 
poses of  our  foreign  policy  is  to  create  confidence 
among  nations  and  peoples,  the  kind  of  confi- 
dence that  stimulates  international  trade.  One  of 
the  reasons  that  we  support  the  United  Nations 
vigorously  is  because  we  want  it  to  demonstrate 
that  international  disputes  can  be  settled  by  peace- 
ful means.     That  builds  confidence. 

One  of  our  purposes  in  making  a  mutual  de- 
fense treaty  with  other  nations  of  the  North  At- 
lantic community  was  to  create  confidence.  The 
program  of  military  assistance  which  is  now  get- 
ting under  way  was  clearly  intended  to  do  the 
same  thing. 

There  are  now  before  Congress  two  pieces  of 
legislation  that  have  as  their  specific  purpose  the 
creation  of  a  better  climate  for  foreicn  invest- 
ment. One  is  the  bill  authorizing  the  President's 
Point  4  Program  for  economic  development — the 
program  I  have  just  been  talking  about.  The 
other  is  a  bill  authorizing  the  Export-Import 
Bank  to  sell  two  kinds  of  insurance  to  foi'eign 
investors :  insurance  against  expropriation  of  their 
property  and  against  inability  to  convert  the  for- 
eign currencies  they  earn. 

We  are  now  in  the  process  of  negotiating  a  score 
or  more  of  new  treaties  by  which  we  and  other 
governments  agree  to  observe  certain  rules  for 
fair  treatment  of  foreign  investors.  The  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  of  the  Senate  is  beginning 
hearings  on  two  such  ti-eaties  that  have  been  nego- 
tiated with  Uruguay  and  with  Ireland. 

But  we  should  not  delude  ourselves  with  the 
idea  that  treaties  and  laws  automatically  create 
confidence.  Nor  should  we  expect  American  pri- 
vate capital  to  flow  abroad  quickly  in  great  vol- 
ume, desirable  as  that  might  be.  Americans  will 
send  their  money  overseas  when  they  have  confi- 
dence— and  that  is  something  you  cannot  manu- 
facture artificially. 

Another  element  that  is  present  in  a  good  eco- 
nomic environment  is  what  inight  be  called  the 
spirit  of  give  and  take.  We,  perhaps  as  much  as 
any  other  nation,  can  help  to  inject  more  of  that 
element  into  the  international  scene. 

It  is  the  essential  element  in  two  decisions  that 
are  now  before  us.  One  decision  is  whether  we 
shall  join  the  International  Trade  Organization. 
The  Ito  is  intended,  ])rinuiril3',  to  provide  a  place 
where  the  spirit  of  give  anil  take  can  dominate 
the  trading  relations  between  nations.  The  char- 
ter of  I'i'O  was  hammered  out  in  that  spirit. 

The  other  decision  we  have  to  malce  is  whether 
we  shall  become  again  a  great  importing  as  well 
as  a  great  exporting  nation — in  other  words, 
whether  we  shall  pei-mit  ourselves  to  be  paid  for 
the  goods  we  exi)ort.  AVe  shall  shortly  begin  a 
third  round  of  general  agreements  to  reduce 
larilfs.  at  Torquay  in  England.  A  bill  has  been 
sent  to  Congivss  which  would  greatly  simplify 
our  customs  regulations  and  procedures. 
(Continued  on  jxkjc  S2]) 
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COMMODITY  AGREEMENTS 

Chapter  VI 

Chapter  VI  contains  a  code  of  rules  for  the 
preparation,  conclusion,  and  administration  of 
intergovernmental  commodity  agreements. 

Tlie  charter  recognizes  that  special  difficulties 
of  production  adjustment  and  extreme  fluctua- 
tions in  prices,  wliicli  would  jeopardize  the  char- 
ter objectives  of  economic  expansion,  have  at  times 
characterized  primary  commodities  produced  and 
marketed  under  certain  economic  circumstances. 
These  difficulties  may,  at  times,  be  of  a  character 
that  requires  intergovernmental  arrangements 
concerning  the  international  trade  in  such  com- 
modities. The  charter  provides  principles  to 
govern  the  objectives  and  operation  of  these 
agreements  generally;  and  establishes  special  con- 
ditions for  those  agreements,  known  as  "control" 
agi-eements,  which  restrict  production  or  trade  or 
regulate  price. 

Control  agreements  are  justified  only  when 
specific  government  action  is  needed  to  alleviate 
hardship  under  conditions  in  which  (a)  small 
producers  account  for  a  substantial  part  of  the 
supply,  a  burdensome  surplus  of  the  commodity 
exists  or  is  expected,  and  neither  consumption  nor 
production  respond  readily  to  price  change;  or 
(b)  consumption  does  not  respond  readily  to  price 
changes,  important  producing  areas  afford  inade- 
quate alternative  employment  opportunity  for 
displaced  labor,  and  widespread  unemployment 
has  developed  or  is  expected.  The  charter  re- 
quires that  importing  and  exporting  countries 
have  equal  votes  on  substantial  matters  in  the  con- 
duct of  control  agreements.  Control  agreements 
are  limited  to  5  years  duration  but  may  be  renewed 
if  the  difficulties  still  exist.  "Other"  agreements 
are  subject  to  less  rigid  rules,  but,  even  in  these 
cases,  the  charter  requires  that  there  be  adequate 
participation  by  important  importing  as  well  as 
exporting  countries  and  that  full  publicity  be 
given.  The  Ixo  may  review  the  operation  of  com- 
modity agreements  to  assure  conformance  with 
the  charter. 

The  core  of  the  commodity  agreements  chapter 

Editor's  Note  :  This  summary  is  the  fourth  in  a  series. 
May  22,   1950 


remains  substantially  as  it  was  in  the  original 
United  States  suggested  draft  charter  of  Sep- 
tember 1946. 


Commodity  Agreements  and  the  Charter  Objectives 

Under  the  charter,  governments  voluntarily 
undertake  to  abide  by  a  set  of  commodity  agree- 
ment rules  designed  to  promote  fair  multilateral 
procedures  calculated  to  contribute  to  the  long-run 
expansion  of  trade.  They  further  undertake  to 
use  restrictive  commodity  agreements  onlj'  where 
necessary  to  deal  with  special  difficulties  not  sub- 
ject to  correction  by  normal  market  forces.  Thus 
the  commodity  agreements  chapter  contributes  to 
the  over-all  charter  objective  to  expand  world 
production  and  trade. 

The  commodity  agreements  chapter  does  not 
require  a  country  to  make  or  to  participate  in 
commodity  agi-eements.  Under  it,  countries  may 
make  certain  kinds  of  commodity  agreements  if 
they  think  this  is  the  best  way  to  deal  with  a 
particular  problem.  Under  our  constitutional 
procedure,  the  problem  of  giving  effect  to  any 
commodity  agreement  involving  legislation  must 
be  submitted  to  the  United  States  Congress. 

Principal  Provisions  of  Chapter  VI 

This  chapter  defines  the  conditions  under  which 
two  types  of  commodity  agreements  may  be  made, 
namely : 

(a)  Commodity  control  agreements  which  re- 
strict the  production  or  trade  or  regulate  the  price 
of  a  primary  commodity  (i.e.,  raw  material  or 
closely  associated  commodity  as  defined  in  art.  56) . 
These  may  be  made  only  (i)  when  there  is,  or  is 
expected,  a  burdensome  surplus  of  the  primary 
commodity  which  causes  hardship  to  producers, 
among  whom  are  many  small  producers — as  is  the 
rule  in  the  case  of  many  agricultural  products — 
and  which  cannot  be  corrected  by  normal  market 
forces  in  time  to  prevent  such  hardship;  or  (ii) 
when  there  is,  or  is  expected,  widespread  unem- 
ployment over  an  area  arising  from  the  condition 
of  the  primary  commodity  which  cannot  be  cor- 
rected by  normal  market  forces  in  time  to  prevent 
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serious  hardship.  The  latter  is  a  condition  some- 
times experienced  in  the  case  of  mineral  products, 
(b)  "Other"  commodity  agreements  which  are 
nonrestrictive.  These  are  subject  to  various  pro- 
visions of  this  chapter  but  not  to  the  very  rigid 
conditions  (arts.  62-66)  prescribed  for  control 
agreements.  "Other"  agreements  may  be  made 
for  primary  commodities — since  "other"  is  not  de- 
fined in  the  charter,  they  are  not  specifically  ex- 
cluded for  nonprimary  commodities. 

An  agreement  which  is  not  restrictive  at  the 
time  negotiated  but  which  may  become  so  in  the 
future  (e.g.  may  provide  for  future  minimum 
prices)  must  conform  to  the  conditions  of  articles 
62-66  only  at  the  time  when  the  restrictive  pro- 
visions go  into  effect. 

Chapter  VI  may  apply  only  in  part  or  not  at  all 
to  certain  special  intergovernmental  commodity 
arrangements  listed  in  article  70  (such  as  purely 
conservation  agreements,  sanitary  agreements, 
allocation  agreements  for  products  in  short  sup- 
ply, intergovernmental  purchase  contracts)  and 
in  article  99  (such  as  agreements  concerning  fis- 
sionable materials,  arms,  ammunition  or  imple- 
ments of  war,  or  those  for  purely  military 
requirements). 

Commodity  Studies  and  Conferences 

Certain  procedures  and  conditions  must  be  ob- 
served in  making  both  "control"  and  "other" 
agreements.  The  normal  procedure  in  making 
new  agreements  is  for  the  Ito  to  establish  a  study 
group  of  countries  interested  in  a  particular  com- 
modity at  the  request  of  an  interested  member. 
The  study  group  investigates  the  commodity  prob- 
lem and  reports  its  findings  and  recoimnendations 
to  its  participating  members  and  to  the  Ito. 
Whether  or  not  there  has  been  a  formal  study 
group,  the  Ito  may  proceed  to  convene  a  com- 
modity conference  of  all  interested  Ito  members 
to  decide  whether  a  commodity  agreement  is  desir- 
able, and  if  so,  to  negotiate  it.  In  case  of  unrea- 
sonable delay,  members  interested  in  a  particular 
commodity  may  negotiate  with  each  other  directly, 
without  going  through  the  procedure  of  a  study 
group  and  a  commodity  conference.  Members, 
however,  agree  tliat  new  agreements  will  follow 
charter  principles.  Such  agreements  must  be 
open  to  all  Ito  members  on  nondiscriminatory 
terms.  Nou-Ito  members  may  be  invited  to  par- 
ticipate in  an  agreement  on  equal  terms  with  Ito 
members.  Importing  countries  must  be  given 
equal  voice  with  exporting  countries  in  control 
agreements  and  adequate  participation  in  other 
agreements.     There  must  be  full  publicity  of  the 


terms  of  the  agreement.  Any  country  that  sub- 
sidizes a  primary  commodity  must  stand  ready  to 
cooperate  in  efforts  to  negotiate  a  commodity 
agreement  on  that  commodity  (art.  27  (2)). 
Members  agree  to  submit  existing  agreements  to 
Ito  review.  The  Ito,  if  it  considers  an  existing 
agreement  inconsistent  with  the  charter,  will  sub- 
mit its  findings  to  the  members  participating  in 
tlie  agreement  "in  order  to  secure  promptly  the 
adjustment  of  the  agreement  to  bring  it  into  con- 
formity with  the  provisions  of  the  Charter." 

In  addition,  control  agreements  are  subject  to 
special  requirements.  At  the  request  of  a  mem- 
ber, the  Ito  must  decide  whether  a  particular 
agreement  is  a  control  agreement.  Control 
agi'eements  may  be  made  only  after  a  finding  that 
a  burdensome  surplus  or  widespread  unemploy- 
ment in  connection  with  a  primary  commodity 
has  developed  or  is  expected  to  develop,  which 
cannot  be  corrected  by  normal  market  forces  in 
time  to  prevent  serious  hardship.  This  finding 
must  be  made  multilaterally  either  by  the  com- 
modity conference  of  all  members  interested  in 
that  commodity  or  by  the  interested  members 
through  the  Ito.  The  Ito  is  not  required  to  re- 
view the  finding,  but  it  may  review  the  operation 
of  the  agreement  to  ascertain  whether  the  agi'ee- 
ment  is  operating  in  accordance  with  the  charter. 
Members  agree  to  carry  out  Ito  recommendations 
either  by  bringing  the  operation  of  control  agi'ee- 
ments  into  line  with  the  charter  or  to  terminate 
them. 

Control  agi'eements  must  assure  adequate  sup- 
plies at  prices  that  give  reasonable  return  to  pro- 
ducers but  that  are  fair  to  consumers.  They  may 
be  made  for  periods  not  longer  than  5  years,  sub- 
ject to  5-year  renewal  periods.  Each  country 
agrees,  when  it  concludes  a  control  agreement,  to 
undertake  such  internal  measures  as  it  considers 
practicable  toward  solution  of  the  commodity 
problem.  Members  participating  in  a  commod- 
ity agreement  will  try  to  settle  differences  of  opin- 
ion concerning  the  agreement  among  themselves. 
If  unsuccessful,  they  will  refer  the  dispute  to  the 
Ito  which  operates  under  the  general  procedure 
for  the  settlement  of  disputes  outlined  in  chapter 
VIII.  All  commodity  control  agreements  must 
include  provisions  permitting  a  country  to  with- 
draw from  the  agreement,  but  still  remain  within 
Ito,  if  it  desires. 

Other  intergovernmental  organizations,  such  as 
the  Food  and  Agi'iculture  Organization,  which 
are  deemed  by  the  Ito  to  be  competent  are  entitled 
to  attend  the  study  groups  or  conferences ;  to  rec- 
ommend study  or  submit  a  relevant  study  of  a  pri- 
mary commodity ;  and  to  recommend  that  a  con- 
ference be  called. 
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Economic  Treaties  With  Uruguay  and  Ireland 


Statement  hy  WiUard  L.  Thorp 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs  ^ 


Mr.  Chairman  :  The  treaties  with  Uruguay  and 
Ireland  which  are  now  before  the  Committee,  al- 
though differing  somewhat  in  name,  serve  the 
same  basic  purpose,  which  is  to  establish  a  com- 
prehensive legal  framework  within  which  general 
economic  relations  with  each  of  those  countries 
may  be  conducted.  These  treaties  set  forth  the 
rights  and  privileges  enjoyed  by  nationals  and 
enterprises  of  the  one  country  who  reside  or  do 
business  in  the  territories  of  the  other  and  define 
the  conditions  which  govern  trade,  shipping,  and 
other  activities.  A  treaty  of  this  kind  is,  in  effect, 
a  "bill  of  rights"'  for  the  nationals  of  one  country 
in  their  dealings  with  the  government,  nationals, 
and  enterprises  of  the  other  country. 

In  their  basic  purpose  and  in  most  important 
matters  of  substance,  the  treaties  with  Uruguay 
and  Ireland  also  resemble  other  treaties  of  friend- 
ship, commerce,  and  navigation  which  have  been 
considered  by  the  Committee  and  approved  by  the 
Senate  in  recent  years.  However,  there  are  cer- 
tain points  of  difference  in  matters  of  substance 
and  of  emphasis  between  the  two  treaties  and  also 
between  them  and  earlier  commercial  treaties 
which  I  should  like  to  mention  at  this  time.  It 
may  be  helpful  first  to  discuss  the  treaty  with 
Uruguay,  comparing  it  in  a  general  way  with  the 
recent  treaty  with  Italy,  and  then  to  consider  the 
treaty  with  Ireland  in  order  to  note  the  particulars 
in  which  it  diffei's  from  the  treaty  with  Uruguay. 


Treaty  of  Friendship,  Commerce 

and  Economic  Development  With  Uruguay 

Tlie  treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  eco- 
nomic development  with  Uruguay  which  is  now 
before  the  Committee  is  the  third  comprehensive 
treaty  governing  general  economic  relations  which 
has  been  concluded  by  the  United  States  since  the 
war.     Earlier  treaties  of  friendship,  commerce, 

'  Made  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
on  May  4,  1950,  and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same 
date. 


and  navigation  with  China  and  Italy  were  con- 
sidered by  the  Committee  and  approved  by  the 
Senate  in  1948.  These  treaties  represent  signifi- 
cant progress  in  the  Department's  program  for 
expanding  and  modernizing  this  country's  net- 
work of  conunercial  treaties,  pursuant  to  a  long- 
established  policy  of  this  country.  These  treaties 
are  expressed  in  terms  of  general  principles  rather 
than  of  narrow  technicalities  and  from  the  first 
have  been  concerned  with  defining  the  rights  en- 
joyed by  individuals  and  economic  enterprises  in 
foreign  countries  and  with  fixing  the  general  rules 
which  govern  the  exchange  of  goods  and  the  treat- 
ment of  vessels.  Like  its  forerunners,  the  treaty 
with  Uruguay  is  concerned  principally  with  these 
subjects. 

COMPARISON  WITH  ITALIAN  TREATY 

It  has  been  necessary,  however,  constantly  to  re- 
shape these  treaties  to  meet  changing  economic 
conditions.  As  the  Committee  is  aware,  the  recent 
treaty  with  Italy  applies  the  traditional  frame  of 
the  commercial  treaty  to  such  modern  economic 
problems  as  the  increased  use  of  the  corporate 
form  of  business  enterprise,  the  growing  state 
ownership  of  economic  enterprise,  and  the  spread 
of  discriminatory  trade  and  business  practices. 
The  treaty  with  Uruguay  represents  a  continua- 
tion and  improvement  of  this  process  of  adap- 
tation. It  has  the  same  general  structure  as  the 
treaty  with  Italy,  but  its  provisions  have  been  ex- 
tensively restated  and  simplified,  and  certain  of 
them  have  been  amplified  in  substance.  Funda- 
mentally, however,  the  two  treaties  cover  the  same 
ground  in  much  the  same  way.  In  this  connection, 
I  should  like  to  offer  for  the  record  a  tabular 
comparison  of  the  provisions  of  the  two  treaties 
which  illustrates  their  basic  similarity  and  the 
limited  differences  between  them. 

Wliile  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  with 
TTruguay  are  similar  to  those  of  the  treaty  with 
Italy,  it  may  be  helpful  to  the  Committee  in  its 
consideration  of  the  former  to  have  a  brief  sum- 
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niary  of  its  provisions.  The  Department  has 
recently  prepared  such  a  summary,  and  I  should 
like  to  offer  it  also  for  the  record. 

DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  THE  TREATIES 

It  may  be  fitting  at  this  time,  however,  to  refer 
to   certain   of   the   differences  between   the   two 
treaties.     The  first  concerns  the  title.     The  use  of 
the  term  "economic  development"  reflects  current 
interest  in  certain  features  which  have  long  been 
present  in  treaties  of  friendship,  commerce,  and 
navigation  but  which  have  been  given  increased 
importance  by  present  economic  conditions.     I 
refer,  of  course,  to  the  promotion  of  a  favorable 
climate  for  private  capital,  technology,  and  enter- 
prise in  foreign  countries.     Treaties  of  friend- 
ship, commerce,  and  navigation  have  always  con- 
tained provisions  designed  to  provide  assurances 
to  American  nationals  and  business  enterprises  of 
each  country  within  the  teritories  of  the  other. 
Some  of  these  provisions  are  basically  economic ; 
.others  concern  the  personal  rights  of  the  individ- 
ual sojourning  in  a  foreign  country.     All  of  these 
provisions  tend  directly  or  indirectly  to  encourage 
the  free  movement  of  persons,  goods,  and  capital 
on  an  international  scale.     All  of  them  help  to 
furnish  those  essential  elements,  particularly  pro- 
tection and  security  for  persons  and  property  and 
incentive  for  business  enterprise,  which  constitute 
a  favorable  climate  for  investment. 

The  treaty  with  Uruguay,  in  developing  these 
essential  elements,  gives  increased  emphasis  to 
certain  provisions  of  special  interest  to  investors 
and  gives  particular  attention  to  technical  phases 
of   investment   problems.     It   provides   categori- 
cally and  in  concrete  detail  (art.  XV,  par.  4)  for 
the   introduction   of   capital   by   citizens   of   one 
country  into  the  territories  of  the  other  and  tor 
the  withdrawal  therefrom  of  earnings,  of  funds 
for  capital  transfers  and  of  other  funds.     Such 
withdrawals,  however,  are  subject  to  certain  lim- 
ited and  carefully  safeguarded  restrictions  during 
times  of  exchange  stringency.     The  treaty  also 
contains  a  provision  (art.  V,  par.  4)  which  defines 
rights  to  obtain  the  services  of  technical  experts, 
executive  personnel,   and  other  specialized  em- 
ployees in  gi-eater  detail  than  was  done  in  the 
treaty  with  Italy.     This  provision  is  designed  to 
encourage  private  enterprise  to  make  its  technical 
resources  available  for  purposes  of  economic  de- 
velopment.    In  addition,  a  substantial  number  of 
improvements  or  refinements  in  the  treatment  of 
technical  problems  have  been  made  in  the  treaty 
in  the  course  of  restating  its  standard  provisions. 
The  statement  of  the  rule  on  technical  personnel 
(art.  V,  par.  4)  has  been  amplified,  for  example, 
and  the  application  of  the  standard  of  national 
treatment  to  navigation  matters  (art.  XVI)  has 
been  stated  in  a  more  positive  way.     The  extensive 
restatement  of  the  standard  provisions  has  bene- 
fited the  treaty  as  a  whole,  both  as  to  content  and 
language.   In  the  process,  the  scope  of  reservations 
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to  the  general  rules  of  the  treaty  has  been  nar- 
rowed, and  the  language  generally  has  been 
tightened  and  further  clarified. 

In  reflecting  current  interest  in  problems  of 
investment  and  economic  development,  the  treaty 
with  Uruguay  is  in  harmony  with  the  broad  ob- 
jectives of  the  Point  4  Program.  While  the  treaty 
contains  no  provisions  directly  related  to  the  tech- 
nical assistance  features  of  Point  4,  it  is  a  good 
example  of  the  kind  of  treaty  which  may  promote 
effectively  the  objectives  of  Point  4,  for  it  contains 
the  kind  of  assurances  as  to  the  treatment  of  pri- 
vate enterprise  that  are  likely  to  create  a  climate 
favorable  for  American  investment  in  foreign 
countries.  It  is  also  an  example  of  the  type  of 
agi-eement  "relating  to  opportunities  and  security 
for  investment"  the  negotiation  of  which  is  pro- 
vided for  in  article  12  of  the  charter  for  an  Inter- 
national Trade  Organization. 

In  the  case  of  Uruguay,  of  course,  conditions 
favorable  to  investments  from  abroad  have  long 
existed,  and  the  treaty  serves  rather  to  confirm 
formally  traditional  Uruguayan  policies  compar-    | 
able  to  our  own,  under  which  both  countries  have 
encouraged    private    enterprise    and    developed 
prosperous  economies.     The  treaty,  however,  is 
something   more   than   a   formal   declaration   of 
the  general  rules  which  govern  economic  rela- 
tions between  the  two  countries.     It  is  designed 
to   promote   the   mutual   benefit   of   the   United 
States    and    Uruguay,    pointing    out    within    & 
broad  framework  practical  ways  in  which  pri- 
vate Uruguayan  and  American  resources  of  capi- 
tal, skills,  technology,  and  manpower  can  join  in 
the  realization  of  yet  higher  standards  of  living. 
This  treaty  is  of  real  significance  in  other  ways 
as  well.     As  President  Truman  said  in  his  recent 
message  to  the  President  of  Uruguay :    "In  this 
treaty,  we  have  reaffirmed  and  pledged  mutual 
principles  and  practices  of  basic  importance  to 
closer  economic  collaboration  and  increased  com- 
mercial interchange  in  a  free  world."    The  treaty 
further  strengthens  the  cordial  relations  which 
have  long  existed  between  the  Governments  and 
peoples  of  the  United  States  and  Uruguay  and 
holds  out  to  the  world  a  practical  example  of  how 
like-minded  countries  may  act  for  their  own  and 
for  the  general  good. 

Treaty  of  Friendship,  Commerce 
and  Navigation  With  Ireland 

The  treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  navi- 
gation with  Ireland,  which  is  now  before  you,  is 
the  fourtli  such  comprehensive  treaty  to  be  nego- 
tiated by  the  United  States  since  the  war,  pursuant 
to  the  State  Department's  program  for  expanding 
and  modernizing  this  country  s  commercial  treaty 
network.  It  is  also  the  first  treaty  of  the  sort 
with  any  English-speaking  country  since  the  con- 
ventions of  commerce  and  navigation  of  1815  and 
1827  with  Great  Britain. 

The  treaty  with  Ireland  is  patterned  after  es- 
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sentially  tlie  same  basic  iicjiotiatinf;  draft  as  that 
from  wliicli  the  treaty  of  friendship,  commerce, 
and  economic  development  with  Uniiruay  was  de- 
rived, and  is  thus  very  similar  to  it  in  organiza- 
tion, style,  purpose,  and  content.  Since  the 
Urufiuayan  treaty  has  just  now  been  di.scussed, 
therefore,  it  would  seem  most  convenient  to  sum- 
marize the  Irish  treaty  by  describing  nuijor  points 
of  difference  between  the  two.- 


POINTS  OF  DIFFERENCE  WITH  URUGUAYAN  TREATY 

The  first  difference  to  be  noted  is  the  inclusion 
in  the  Irish  treaty  of  two  articles  not  found  in 
that  with  Uruguay.  One  of  these,  a  provision 
traditionally  carried  in  this  type  of  treaty,  pro- 
vides that  the  citizens  of  each  country  be  exempt 
from  compulsory  service  in  the  armed  forces  of  the 
other  (art.  III).  However,  in  conformity  with 
established  United  States  policy,  it  is  further  stip- 
ulated that  this  exemption  cannot  be  claimed  when 
both  countries  are  allied  or  associated  in  the  same 
war.  To  all  intents  and  purposes,  article  III  of 
the  Irish  treaty  is  identical  with  article  XIII  of 
the  treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  naviga- 
tion with  Italy,  which  came  into  force  on  July  26 
of  last  year. 

The  other  new  article  provides  for  the  enforce- 
ability of  commercial  arbitration  contracts  be- 
tween the  businessmen  of  the  two  countries  and 
for  the  execution  of  lawful  awards  rendered  pur- 
suant to  such  contracts,  regardless  of  the  place 
where  the  arbitration  proceedings  take  place  and 
of  the  nationality  of  the  arbitrators  (art.  X). 
This  provision  is  consistent  with  title  9  of  the 
United  States  Code  and  is  calculated  to  forward 
its  objective  of  facilitating  settlement  of  disputes 
over  business  contracts  without  resort  to  litiga- 
tion. This  provision  is  also  adjusted  to  the  vary- 
ing commercial  arbitration  law  of  the  several 
States  and  leaves  room  for  future  legislative  ex- 
perimentation in  the  ai-bitration  field.  Although 
the  treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  naviga- 
tion with  China,  signed  November  4,  1946,  con- 
tains a  commercial  arbitration  provision  adapted 
to  special  Chinese  problems,  the  Irish  treaty  is  the 
first  to  carry  such  a  provision  in  a  generally  appli- 
cable form. 

The  second  group  of  notable  differences  between 
the  Irish  and  Uruguayan  treaties  arises  from  dif- 
ferences in  the  history  and  economic  circumstances 
of  the  two  countries.  The  primary  adjustment 
to  Irish  conditions  is  a  reservation  for  the  Irish 
Control  of  Manufactures  Act  of  1932,  as  amended 
in  1934  (art.  VI,  par.  4).  This  act,  in  brief,  pro- 
vides that  factories  cannot  be  established  in  Ire- 
land under  alien  ownership  except  with  the  express 
consent  of  the  Irish  Government.  The  same  rule 
applies  with  respect  to  alien  acquisition  of  exist- 

'  For  appendix  of  cross-reference  table  of  the  treaties 
with  Ireland  and  Uruguay,  see  Department  of  State  press 
release  457  of  May  4, 1950. 


ing  Irish-owned  factories.  In  administering  this 
legislation,  the  Irish  Government  has  indicated 
that  it  intends  to  follow  a  policy  of  according 
favorable  consideration  to  American  investors 
wishing  to  initiate  enterprises  in  line  with  Irish 
industrialization  ambitions. 

The  Irish  deemed  it  necessary  also  to  maintain 
their  special  stamj)  tax  on  transfers  of  real  estate 
to  aliens  (art.  IX,  par.  1(b),  last  phrase,  with 
which  compare  jirotocol,  par.  7,  of  Uruguayan 
treaty).  In  addition  to  producing  a  certain 
amount  of  revenue  for  the  public  treasury,  this 
tax  is  designed  to  discourage  an  excessive  volume 
of  alien  purchases  of  Irish  property  and  to  exer- 
cise a  restraining  influence  on  further  increases  in 
already  inflated  property  values. 

Thirdly,  it  was  of  course  necessary  that  adjust- 
ments be  made  to  take  account  of  Ireland's  con- 
nection with  the  British  Commonwealth  trading 
and  monetary  area,  especially  the  United  King- 
dom which  is  the  established  outlet  for  the  pre- 
ponderant share  of  Ireland's  primary  agricultural 
exports.  The  reservation  formulated  to  fit  Irish 
needs  (art.  XX,  par.  3  (b))  is  the  counterpart 
of  the  reservations  the  United  States  retains  as  to 
Cuba,  the  Philippines,  the  Canal  Zone,  and  our 
territories  and  possessions,  and  Uruguay  as  to 
Bolivia  and  Paraguay.  It  may  be  noted  that  this 
Commonwealth  preference  reservation  is  limited 
to  the  interchange  of  goods.  Moreover,  Ireland 
undertakes  not  to  increase  existing  Commonwealth 
trade  differentials  so  long  as  the  United  States 
may  be  bounded  by  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  (or  the  projected  Ito  charter) 
not  to  increase  existing  Cuban  and  Philippine 
preferences. 

Remaining  differences  are  of  a  miscellaneous 
character,  the  most  notable  one  being  perhaps  a 
revised  rule  on  personal  property.  In  the  past, 
the  general  rule  on  personalty  carried  in  United 
States  treaties  has  been  that  of  the  most-favored- 
nation.  However,  inasmuch  as  this  means  non- 
discrimination as  compared  merely  with  other 
foreigners  and  does  not  assure  treatment  equal 
to  that  accorded  nationals  in  the  country,  it  is  no 
longer  altogether  adequate  in  view  of  the  impor- 
tant role  that  ownership  of  shares  of  stock,  for 
example,  has  come  to  play  in  modern  economic 
affairs.  Article  VII,  paragraph  2,  of  the  Irish 
treaty  represents  the  result  of  the  Department's 
effort  to  develop  a  stronger  and  more  satisfactory 
rule :  namely,  national  treatment,  subject  to  neces- 
sary qualifications. 

Adjustments  for  balance-of-payments  difficul- 
ties, which  can  be  expected  to  constitute  a  normal 
feature  of  treaties  of  this  type  during  the  present 
era  of  disordered  international  finances,  are  found 
in  paragraph  8  of  the  protocol.  The  differences 
between  this  and  the  comparable  adjustments 
found  in  the  Uruguayan  treaty  reflect  adaptations 
to  the  particulars  of  Ii-eland's  financial  position. 
The  principle  involved  is  the  same  in  both  treaties. 
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The  protocol  of  the  Irish  treaty  also  contains 
other  variances  of  secondary  import,  growing  out 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  negotiation.  The 
Minutes  of  Interpretation,  identified  with  but  not 
part  of  the  treaty,  afforded  a  convenient  medium 
for  recording  the  rules  of  interpretation  applicable 
to  certain  terms  and  passages  of  the  treaty,  as 
desired  by  one  or  the  other  country.  These  ma- 
terials, being  merely  statements  of  what  the  treaty 
fairly  construed  is  intended  to  mean,  are  not  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  require  incorporation  in  the 
text  of  the  treaty  or  protocol. 

In  concluding  my  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  it  would  be  fitting  to  quote  from  the  state- 
ment issued  by  Sean  McBride,  Ireland's  distin- 
guished Minister  for  External  Relations,  at  the 
time  the  treaty  was  signed : 

The  Government  warmly  welcomes  the  conclusion  of 
this  treaty.  The  U.S.A.  and  its  people  hold  a  very  special 
place  in  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  Irish  nation.  The 
exceptionally  close  relations  between  the  two  countries 
have  already  rested  and  in  the  final  analysis  must  always 
rest  on  those  solid  foundations  of  sentiment  and  mutual 
respect  which  are  the  best  guarantee  of  friendship  between 
states.  This  treaty,  however,  supplements  the  basis  of 
our  friendship  in  providing  a  juridical  framework  for  the 
maintenance  and  further  development  of  intercourse  be- 
tween the  two  nations.  The  Government  earnestly  hopes 
that  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  will  furnish  the  Irish 
business  community  with  an  incentive  to  make  every 
effort  to  expand  the  country's  dollar-earning  capacity, 
whether  by  the  export  of  goods  or  the  sale  of  services  like 
tourism  so  that  in  the  years  ahead  we  may  be  able  to  pay 
for  those  goods  and  services  we  need  from  the  U.S.A. 
If  our  resources  are  to  be  used  to  the  best  advantage. 

I  can  only  add  that  the  State  Department  also 
warmly  welcomes  this  treaty  and  trusts  that  it  will 
serve  to  encourage  American  businessmen  likewise 
to  increase  their  commercial  and  investment  in- 
terests in  Ireland. 
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Countries  Accede  to  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 


FINLAND 

[Released  to  the  press  April  SS} 

United  States  tariff  concessions  initially  ne- 
gotiated by  this  Government  with  Finland  at 
Annocv,  France,  in  1949,  will  become  efl'ective 
May  25,  1950. 

Finland  today  signed  the  Annecy  Protocol  of 
Terms  of  Accession  to  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  and  has  taken  the  other  steps 
necessary  to  become  a  contracting  party  to  the 
agreement.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  protocol, 
the  two  Governments  are  obliged  to  make  their 
concessions  eflfective  30  days  after  the  above 
actions  have  been  taken. 

Most  of  Finland's  concessions  involve  a  change 
from  specific  duties  to  ad  valorem  rates.  The 
concessions  will  benefit  a  wide  range  of  United 
States  exports,  but  probably  the  most  extensive 
coverage  is  found  in  the  fruit,  automotive,  and 
machinery  groups.  Cotton,  lard,  and  tobacco  are 
important  agricultural  products  appearing  in  the 
schedule,  while  motion  pictures,  tires  and  tubes, 
and  office  appliances  are  noteworthy  industrial 
items. 

Among  the  most  important  concessions  granted 
by  Finland  were  those  on  automobiles.  An  ad 
valorem  duty  of  14  percent  was  obtained  for  pas- 
senger cars  of  the  types  in  which  the  United 
States  has  chief  interest  and  for  motor  trucks, 
buses,  automobile  chassis,  and  most  automotive 
parts.  Concessions  were  obtained  on  the  two 
most  important  items  in  the  United  States  imple- 
ment trade  with  Finland :  plows  and  tractors,  the 
former  being  granted  a  rate  of  10  percent,  and  the 
latter  8  percent. 

The  United  States  agreed  to  reduce  the  duty 
on  gi-anite  paving  blocks  and  hewn,  dressed, 
pointed,  pitched,  lined  or  polished  granite  (from 
30  to  20  percent);  on  certain  cutlery;  on  birch 
plywood  (from  25  to  20  percent) ;  on  spools 
(from  25  to  121/2  percent) ;  doors  (from  25  to 
16%  percent)  ;  Gruyere  process  cheese;  beermat 
board  and  other  paperboard;  greaseproof  and 
certain  other  papers;  ski  wax;  and  certain  wood 
pulp  items. 

The  United  States  concessions  will  be  put  into 
effect  by  Presidential  proclamation  in  accordance 


with    the    Trade    Agreements    Act    of    1934    as 
amended. 

Upon  the  coming  into  force  of  the  new  tariff 
rates  provided  for  in  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade,  the  trade  agreement  between 
the  United  States  and  Finland  in  1936  will  be 
terminated. 


DENMARK 

[Released  to  the  press  May  J] 

Denmark,  on  April  28,  1950,  signed  the  Annecy 
Protocol  of  Terms  of  Accession  to  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  and  has  taken 
the  other  steps  necessary  to  become  a  contracting 
party  to  the  Agreement.  Under  the  provisions  of 
the  protocol,  the  two  Governments  are  obliged  to 
make  their  concessions  effective  30  days  after  the 
above  actions  have  been  taken,  on  May  28, 1950. 

The  United  States  concessions  will  be  put  into 
effect  by  Presidential  proclamation  in  accordance 
with  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1934  as 
amended. 

The  moderate  general  level  of  the  Danish  tariff 
explains  the  predominance  of  duty-rate  and  duty- 
free bindings  among  the  concessions  granted  by 
Denmark.  These  concessions  w-ill  benefit  numer- 
ous branches  of  American  agriculture  and  in- 
dustry, and  the  concessions  resulting  from 
Denmark's  negotiations  with  other  countries 
I^articipating  in  the  Annecy  conference  will  be  of 
assistance  to  many  other  American  exporters  in- 
terested in  the  Danish  market. 

Denmark  bound  favorable  duty  rates  on  fresh 
apples  and  pears ;  raisins  and  prunes ;  dried  apri- 
cots, apples,  peaches,  pears,  and  mixed  fruit.  As- 
surance of  continued  duty-free  treatment  on 
wheat,  soya  beans,  and  certain  cornstarch  was  ob- 
tained, and  a  low  rate  on  rice  was  homid.  The 
duty  on  canned  and  dehydrated  soups  was  cut  by 
50  percent.  A  duty-free  binding  was  obtained  on 
raw  cotton  and  linters  and  a  moderate  rate  on  leaf 
tobacco  was  bound  against  increase.  Continued 
free  entry  was  assured  for  red  top  and  blue  grass 
seed,  and  favorable  duty  rates  on  pecans  and  on 
apricot  and  peach  kernels  were  bound.    Reduc- 
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tions  were  obtained  for  certain  soft  drink  extracts 
and  for  salted  salmon. 

The  specific  Danish  duty  on  larger  passenger 
cai's  was  removed,  and  these  are  now  dutiable  at 
only  15  percent  ad  valorem.  Favorable  rates  on 
a  range  of  automotive  parts  were  boimd  against 
increase.  Electric  motors,  generators,  magnetos, 
and  certain  other  electric  equipment  for  use  on 
automobiles  were  bound  at  71/2  percent.  Auto- 
mobile engines  were  bound  at  5  percent.  Aircraft 
used  in  international  traffic  were  bound  duty  free, 
and  other  aircraft  at  7^/^  percent.  Ad  valorem 
rates  of  5  percent  wei'e  bound  on  refrigerating  ma- 
chines, graders,  earth  movers,  road  rollers,  exca- 
vators, concrete  mixers,  and  other  machines  for 
contractors'  use  except  when  combined  with  cer- 
tain electrical  components,  in  which  case  the  rate 
of  71/^  percent  was  bound.  A  favorable  5  percent 
ad  valorem  duty  was  bound  on  typewriters,  calcu- 
lating and  adding  machines,  cash  registers,  book- 
keeping and  accounting  machines  and  certain  other 
items  of  office  equipment,  except  those  combined 
with  certain  electrical  components,  on  which  a 
71/2  percent  duty  was  bound.  Moderate  duties  on 
lubricating  oil  and  petrolatum  were  bound,  and 
free  entry  on  paraffin  was  assured.  The  duty  on 
turpentine  was  removed  and  duty-free  treatment 
of  rosin  was  bound.  The  duty  was  bound  on  tires 
and  tubes.  A  specific  duty  of  about  2^  per  foot 
was  established  for  motion  pictures  to  replace  the 
previous  ad  valorem  rate. 

The  United  States  agreed  to  reduce  the  duty 
on  rangefinders  for  photographic  purposes  from 
45  percent  ad  valorem  to  25  percent;  the  duty  on 
certain  internal  combustion  engines  from  35  to 
171/2  percent,  and  that  on  certain  other  internal 
combustion  engines  from  271/2  percent  to  I71/2  per- 
cent. The  duty  on  certain  cutlery  was  reduced 
from  IQ^  each  plus  35  percent  to  80  each  plus  17I/2 
percent,  and  that  on  sterling  silver  tableware  and 
certain  manufactures  of  silver  from  321/2  to  25 
percent. 

The  duty  reduction  on  butter  to  7(f  per  pound 
was  limited  in  application  to  imports  from  all 
sources  not  to  exceed  5  million  pounds  between 
April  1  and  July  15  of  any  year  and  not  in  excess 
of  a  like  amount  between  July  16  and  October  31  of 
any  year.  Imi>orts  in  excess  of  these  quantities 
remain  dutiable  at  the  full  rate  of  140  per  pound. 
The  duty  on  Emmenthaler  type  cheese  was  bound 
at  50  per  pound  with  an  alternative  20  percent  min- 
imum rate ;  that  on  blue-mold  cheese  was  reduced 
from  50  per  pound  with  an  alternative  25  percent 
minimum  rate  to  30  per  pound  with  an  alternative 
15  percent  minimum  rate.  The  duty  on  orchard 
grass  seed  was  reduced  from  5  to  2i/^0  per  pound ; 
that  on  Aquavit  from  $2.50  to  $1.25  per  gallon. 
The  duty  on  certain  jewelry  was  reduced  from  55 
percent  to  35  percent.  The  duty  on  statuary  and 
certain  other  works  of  art  was  reduced  from  20 
percent  to  10  percent.  Natural  flint  was  bound 
duty-free  as  was  also  rennet. 


LIBERIA 


[Released  to  the  press  April  27] 


Tariff  concessions  negotiated  between  the  United 
States  and  Liberia  during  the  negotiations  held  at 
Annecy,  France,  in  1949,  will  go  into  effect  on  May 
20,  1950.  Liberia  signed  the  Annecy  Protocol  of 
Terms  of  Accession  to  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  last  year  and,  on  April  20,  took 
the  other  steps  necessary  to  become  a  contracting 
party  to  the  agreement.  Under  the  provisions  of 
the  Annecy  Protocol,  the  two  Governments  are 
obligated  to  make  their  concessions  effective  30 
days  after  Liberia  completed  the  necessary  for- 
malities. 

Under  the  agreement,  Liberia  places  on  its  free 
list  agricultural  machinery,  medicinal  and  phar- 
maceutical preparations,  insecticides,  fertilizers, 
and  fertilizer  materials,  which  were  formerly  duti- 
able at  from  10  percent  ad  valorem  to  30  percent. 
Agricultural  tools  were  bound  on  the  free  list. 
Liberia  reduced  its  duties  on  tobacco  leaf;  com- 
pressed, liquefied,  and  solidified  gases ;  toilet  soap ; 
cotton  remnants  and  certain  manufactures  of  cot- 
ton; certain  rubber  products;  cigars,  lubricating 
oils;  lamps  and  lanterns  (except  electric);  and 
dental  supplies.  Liberia  bound  against  increase 
its  moderate  duties  on  condensed,  evaporated  and 
dried  milk;  rice;  wheat  flour;  passenger  automo- 
biles and  motor  trucks ;  mining,  refrigerating,  in- 
dustrial and  roadbuilding  machinery;  cotton 
cloth ;  and  cigarettes. 

The  United  States  bound  the  duty-free  status  of 
latex ;  palm  oil ;  and  palmyra,  piassava,  and  palm- 
leaf  fibers. 

The  United  States  concessions  will  be  put  into 
effect  by  Presidential  proclamation  in  accordance 
with  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1934  as 
amended. 


ITALY 

[Released  to  the  press  May  l'\ 

Italy,  on  April  30, 1950,  signed  the  Annecy  Pro- 
tocol of  Terms  of  Accession  to  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade  and  has  taken  the  other 
steps  necessary  to  become  a  contracting  party  to 
the  Agreement.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  pro- 
tocol, the  two  Governments  are  obligated  to  make 
their  concessions  effective  30  days  after  the  above 
actions  have  been  taken,  on  May  30, 1950. 

The  United  States  concessions  will  be  put  into 
effect  by  Presidential  proclamation  in  accordance 
with  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1934  as 
amended. 

The  most  important  concessions  granted  by 
Italy  to  the  United  States  at  Annecy  were  on  agri- 
cultural products.  These  included  cotton,  wheat, 
powdered  milk,  lard,  soybean  oil,  and  prunes,  all 
of   which   have   figured   significantly   in   United 
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States  trade  witli  Italy  in  recent  j'eais.  The  duty 
on  raw  cotton  was  reduced  from  the  1938  level  of 
32  percent  ad  valorem  to  C  percent ;  powdered 
milk  from  X\  to  18  percent ;  prunes  from  Ci)  to  15 
percent;  lard  from  33  to  25  percent;  soybean  oil 
from  !15  to  25  percent.  Leaf  tobacco,  another  very 
imjiorlant  export  to  Italy,  was  bound  on  the  free 
list.  In  the  industrial  Held,  substantial  reductions 
were  granted  by  Italy  on  tires  and  tubes,  type- 
writers, cash  registers,  large  radios,  track-laying 
tractors,  passenger  cai-s,  and  trucks.  The  duties 
on  passenger  cars  and  trucks  were  reduced  from 
the  1937  level  of  over  100  percent.  On  some  cate- 
gories of  these  vehicles,  the  Italian  duties  were 
reduced  to  35  percent,  and  on  other  categories  to 
40  percent.  Duties  on  typewritei-s  and  cash  reg- 
isters were  reduced  by  about  50  percent  and  65 
percent,  respectively. 

The  United  States  granted  reductions  on :  olive 
oil  (duty  was  reduced  from  80  to  4%0  per  pound 
on  that  in  small  containers) ;  lemons,  from  21/2^  to 
1%<*  per  pound  (the  United  States  reserves  the 
right  to  restore  the  full  duty  on  imports  exceed- 
ing 5  percent  of  domestic  production).  The 
duties  on  marble,  marble  slabs,  alabaster,  and 
travertine  stone  were  reduced  50  percent;  that 
on  tapestries  from  40  percent  to  271/2  percent,  and 
that  on  accordions  from  40  to  20  percent.  Sub- 
stantial concessions  were  also  granted  on  sheep 's- 
milk  cheese  (pecorino),  cotton  quilts,  tapestries, 
and  works  of  art. 


NICARAGUA 

[Released  to  the  press  May  1] 

On  April  28,  1950,  Nicaragua  signed  the  An- 
necy  Protocol  of  Terms  of  Accession  to  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  and  com- 
pleted the  other  steps  necessary  to  becoming  a 
contracting  party  to  the  General  Agreement. 

The  two  Governments  are  obligated,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Annecy  protocol,  to  make  their 
concessions  effective  30  days  after  the  above  actions 
have  been  taken,  on  May  28,  1950.  United  States 
tariff  concessions  will  be  put  in  effect  by  Presi- 
dential proclamation,  in  accordance  with  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1934,  as  amended. 

The  existing  trade  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  Nicaragua,  which  was  signed 
at  Managua  on  March  11,  1936,  and  terminated  in 
part  by  an  exchange  of  notes  dated  February  8, 
1938,  was  terminated  in  its  entirety  upon  Nica- 
ragua's accession  to  the  General  Agi-eement. 

At  Annecy,  Nicaragua  negotiated  tariff  conces- 
sions with  the  United  States  covering  40  tariff 
items  of  interest  to  American  exporters,  including 
such  important  products  as  wheat  flour,  prepared 
milk,  agricultural  machinery,  electrical  equip- 
ment, automotive  vehicles,  pharmaceutical  prod- 
ucts, paints  and  varnishes,  oflBce  machines,  syn- 


thetic fiber  textiles  and  hosiery,  motion  pictures, 
aircraft,  and  glassware. 

The  concessions  on  15  tariff  items,  including 
synthetic  fiber  textiles  and  hosiery.  X-ray  equip- 
ment, projectors  for  still  or  motion  pictures, 
blended  flavoring  preparations,  proprietary  and 
patent  medicines,  empty  capsules,  oat  cereals, 
evaporated  milk  or  cream,  horseshoes,  and  foun- 
tain pens,  consisted  of  recluctions  in  Nicaragua's 
general  rates  of  duty.  The  existing  general  rates 
of  duty  were  bound  on  15  additional  tariff  items, 
such  as  wheat  flour,  condensed  milk  or  cream, 
dried  whole  and  skimmed  milk  or  cream,  office 
machinery,  radio  tubes,  batteries  and  parts,  phar- 
maceutical products  not  elsewhere  specified,  and 
glassware. 

Because  Nicaragua  contemplates  that  a  revision 
of  its  tariff  will  be  completed  by  the  end  of  1950, 
its  concessions  on  several  tariff  items  consisted  of 
the  binding  of  the  present  duty  status  with  pro- 
vision for  small  permissive  upward  adjustments 
in  existing  general  rates  of  duty  or,  in  the  case  of 
products  presently  free  of  duty,  the  imposition  of 
moderate  duties.  The  existing  general  rates  were 
bound  on  varnishes  and  driers,  ready  mixed 
paints,  transformers  and  bulbs,  silent  and  sound 
motion  picture  film,  and  unexposed  photographic 
film,  with  the  proviso  that  those  rates  may  be 
slightly  increased  to  rates  specified  in  the  conces- 
sions. The  duty-free  status  of  electrical  ma- 
chinery, dynamos,  etc.  was  bound  with  the  pro- 
vision that  a  10  percent  ad  valorem  duty  may  be 
imposed.  Likewise,  on  Nicaragua's  imports  of 
automobiles  and  trucks,  which  have  been  free  of 
duty  since  1948,  there  is  a  provision  for  the  per- 
missive imposition  of  moderate  rates  of  duty,  ac- 
cording to  value.  The  automotive  concessions 
and  those  on  nylon  fabrics  and  hosiery,  and  on 
projectors  for  still  or  motion  pictures,  were 
granted  until  December  31,  1950. 

United  States  concessions  initially  negotiated 
at  Annecy  with  Nicaragua  consisted  of  50  percent 
reductions  in  the  United  States  import  duties  on 
Peru  balsam  and  on  crude  balsams  not  specially 
provided  for  and  the  binding  of  the  duty-free 
status  of  crude  ipecac,  Bi-azil  wood,  fustic  wood, 
Spanish  cedar  logs,  and  hewn  railroad  ties. 


Visit  of  Turkish  Rector 

Dr.  Omer  Celal  Sarc  arrived  in  the  United 
States  from  Turkey  on  May  8,  1950.  He  will 
spend  several  days  in  Washington,  D.  C..  before 
beginning  a  series  of  visits  to  various  cities  for 
the  purpose  of  visiting  universities  and  colleges  in 
the  United  States  and  conferring  with  colleagues 
in  his  field.  His  visit  has  been  made  possible 
through  a  grant-in-aid  awarded  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  under  the  program  for  the  exchange 
of  persons. 
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Soviet  Union  Asked  To  Return 
Two  U.S.  Navy  Icebreakers 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  Department  of  State  note  of 
Map  8,  1950,  transmitted  to  Soviet  Amhassadw  Alexander 
8.  Panyushkiii  in  Washington  regarding  the  return  of 
the  remaining  tu-o  United  States  Navy  icebreakers  lend- 
leased  to  the  V.S.S.R.  during  the  war.  The  note  teas 
released  to  the  press  on  May  9. 

Excellency:  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  the 
"Agreement  on  Dates  and  Procedures  for  Return 
of  Three  Icebreakei'S  and  Twenty-Seven  Frigates 
of  the  United  States  Navy  Received  by  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  Under  the  Lend- 
Lease  Act,"  and  to  my  conversation  of  November 
12,  1949  with  the  Soviet  Charge  d'Affaires,  Mr. 
Bazykin. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  by  the  Agreement  of 
September  27,  1949,  the  Soviet  Union  was  to  re- 
tui'n  the  three  icebreakers,  the  North  Wind,  the 
South  Wind  and  the  West  Wind,  to  the  United 
States  at  the  port  of  Bremerhaven,  Germany,  not 
later  than  December  1,  1949.  On  November  12, 
1949,  this  Government  was  informed  by  the  Soviet 
Charge  d'Affaires  that  only  one  icebreaker,  the 
South  Wind,  could  be  returned  by  December  1, 
the  other  two,  the  North  Wind  and  the  West  Wind 
being  unable  to  break  through  the  unusually  heavy 
ice  in  the  Arctic  regions.  The  Soviet  Government 
offered  to  return  the  South  Wind  before  December 
1,  and  the  North  Wind  and  the  West  Wind  at  a 
port  in  northern  Japan  in  May  or  June  1950,  or 
earlier  if  possible.  In  view  of  the  original  agree- 
ment, the  Soviet  Government  alternatively  of- 
fered to  return  all  three  vessels  at  Bremerhaven. 

On  November  29,  1949,  the  Soviet  Charge  d'Af- 
faires was  informed  that  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment was  prepared  to  accept  the  icebreaker  the 
South  Wind  immediately  in  the  port  of  Yoko- 
suka,  Japan.  With  respect  to  the  other  two  ice- 
breakers, this  Government  reserved  its  position 
until  nearer  the  time  when  the  two  icebreakers 
could  be  delivei-ed.  Subsequently,  the  South 
Wind  was  in  fact  returned  to  the  port  of  Yoko- 
suka,  Japan. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  now 
wishes  to  express  its  desire  that  the  two  icebreak- 
ers, the  North  Wind  and  the  West  Wind,  be  re- 
turned at  Bremerhaven,  Germany,  on  or  before 
June  30,  1950.  If,  in  the  view  of  your  Govern- 
ment, however,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  effect 
delivery  of  the  vessels  at  the  port  of  Bremer- 
haven on  or  before  the  date  of  June  30  specified 
above,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  will 
accept  their  return  at  the  port  of  Yokosuka,  Japan 
at  the  earliest  possible  date  in  the  May-June  pe- 
riod in  accordance  with  the  alternative  offer  of 
your  Government  made  by  Mr.  Bazykin  on  No- 
vember 12, 1949.  My  Government  will  appreciate 
being  informed  at  the  earliest  moment  as  to  the 
date  and  port  at  which  the  delivery  will  be  effected. 


It  is  the  understanding  of  this  Government  that 
the  procedure  for  return  as  established  by  the 
Agreement  of  September  27, 1949  will  apply  to  the 
delivery  of  tl^ese  two  vessels. 
Accept,  [etc.] 

James  E.  Webb 
Acting  Secretary  of  State 


Soviet  Delaying  Tactics 
in  Austrian  Treaty  Talks 

Statement  by  Acting  Secretary  Webl) 

[Released  to  the  press  May  11] 

The  deputies  for  the  Austrian  treaty  were  ap- 
jjointed  for  a  specific  purpose:  to  discuss  such 
Austrian  matters  as  needed  to  be  embodied  in  a 
treaty  to  fulfill  the  pledge  made  by  the  Allies  in 
the  Moscow  declaration  of  November  1943  that 
Austria's  freedom  and  independence  should  be 
restored. 

This  is  an  aim  which  the  United  States  has 
steadily  pressed  for  since  1946.  In  contrast,  it  ap- 
pears that  Austrian  freedom  and  independence  are 
the  last  thing  the  Soviet  Union  desires,  despite 
its  participation  in  the  Moscow  declaration,  and 
that  it  will  go  to  any  extreme  to  think  up  excuses 
to  avoid  this  result. 

First,  the  excuse  was  the  German  assets  prob- 
lem, which  was  solved  by  the  Ministere  at  Paris 
in  1949. 

Then,  the  excuse  was  the  necessity  of  concluding 
certain  negotiations  with  the  Austrians  on  the  side, 
relating  to  claims  for  relief  supplies. 

Then,  the  excuse  was  extravagant  charges  about 
failure  of  denazification  and  demilitarization, 
subjects  which  fall  within  the  specific  province  of 
the  Allied  Council  in  Vienna  where  similar  un- 
substantiated Soviet  charges  had  previously  been 
made  and  proved  to  be  without  substance. 

Now,  the  excuse  has  been  stretched  further  afield 
to  Trieste.  No  one  can  be  deceived  by  such  tactics 
or  the  purpose  they  hide,  to  delay  fulfillment  of  a 
solemn  international  commitment  toward  the  peo- 
ple of  Austria. 


Period  for  Filing  Claims 

in  German  U.S.  Zone  Extended 

[Release  to  the  press  May  iO] 

German  authorities  in  the  United  States  zone 
have  informed  the  office  of  the  United  States  High 
Commissioner  for  Germany  that  action  has  been 
taken  in  each  of  the  four  states  (laender)  of  the 
United  States  zone  to  extend  the  period  for  filing 
of  claims  against  the  state  by  nonresidents  of  Ger- 
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many  geiieiiilly  until  June  30, 1950.    The  original 
period  expired  on  March  31,  1950. 

Tlie  Gernum  legishition,  known  as  the  general 
claims  laws  (Entschacdigungsgcsetz) ,  was  enacted 
separately  in  August  1919  by  each  of  the  states  of 
the  United  States  zone,  after  approval  by  Military 
Government.  The  laws,  which  are  virtually  iilen- 
tical,  contain  detailed  provisions  for  compensation 
to  victims  of  Nazi  Germany,  for  personal  damage 
and  loss  of  liberty.  Since  the  laws  are  imple- 
mented independently  by  each  state,  procedures 
vary,  to  some  extent,  from  state  to  state. 

Bavaria  ha?  provided  by  ordinance  that  persons 
filing  their  claims  from  within  Germany  may  sub- 
mit required  documents  and  application  forms 
until  June  30,  1950,  provided  that  informal  appli- 
cations were  filed  prior  to  March  31,  1950.  1  er- 
sons  outside  Germany,  according  to  the  ordinance, 
may  submit  claims  until  June  30,  1950,  and  must 
submit  required  documents  and  application  by 
September  30,  1950. 

Land  Bremen  has  made  provisions  similar  to 
those  adopted  by  Bavaria.  The  Senator  for 
Works  and  Public  Welfare  stated  that  announce- 
ment was  made  by  publication  in  the  official  sec- 
tion of  Bremen  newspapers  on  March  29,  1950. 

Land  Hesse,  by  publication  of  a  decree  of  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior,  on  March  11,  1950,  and 
an  implementing  instruction  (No.  17)  to  govern- 
ment offices  concerned,  has  provided  that  claims 
from  persons  outside  Germany  shall  be  accepted 
until  June  30,  1950. 

The  Ministry  of  Justice  of  Wlirttemberg-Baden 
informed  the  United  States  Property  Division 
that  it  has  given  written  agreement  to  eight  organ- 
izations to  accept  claims  from  persons  residing 
outside  Germany  until  September  30,  1950,  trans- 
mitted through  the  organizations  and  has  also 
stipulated  that  claims  from  other  sources  outside 
Germany  will  generally  be  accepted  at  least  until 
June  30,  1950.  The  eight  organizations  named 
were:  Association  of  European  Jurists,  Federa- 
tion of  Jews  from  Central  Europe,  Axis  Victims 
League,  Anti-Nazi  League,  Jewish  Labor  Com- 
mittee, United  Jewish  Survivors  KZ  Association 
in  New  York,  Association  Pour  La  Defense  des 
Interets  des  Victimes  De  I'Axe,  Paris,  and  Jewish 
Agency  for  Palestine — Attention  of :  Regional  Of- 
fice, Frankfort. 

Claimants  are  advised  by  Property  Division  to 
submit  sufficient  identifying  and  supporting  in- 
formation with  their  claims,  including  name,  date 
of  birth,  present  residence,  and  kind  of  damage 
for  which  redress  is  sought. 

Property  Division  advises  claimants,  further, 
to  submit  claims  and  other  communications  direct; 
to  the  state  (land)  which  must  deal  with  them, 
rather  than  to  the  offices  of  the  occupation 
authorities  since  the  latter  must  in  all  cases 
transmit  them  to  the  German  authorities  for 
consideration.  Addresses  of  appropriate  Ger- 
man authorities  in  the  respective  laender  were  said 


by   Property  Division  representatives  to  be  as 
follows : 

Bavana 

liayerlsches  Landesamt  Fuer  Wiedergutmachung 
Arc'lsstnisse  11 
Jluiiicli  2,  Germany 

Besse 

He.sslsches  Staatsminlsterlum 

der  Minister  des  Inneriiabtellung  Wiedergutmachung 

Willit'liustrasse  24 

WiMsbnden,  Germany 

Wilrttcwhcrt/ 

LandesbezirksstcUe  Fuer  Wiedergutmachung 
GerolvStrasse  37 
Stuttgart,  Germany 

Baden 

Landesbezirksstelle  Fuer  Wiedergutmachung 
Beethovenstrasse  11 
Karlsruhe,  Germany 

Bremen 

Amt  Fuer  Wiedergutmachung 

I'olizeihaus 

Bremen,  Germany 

The  extension  is  limited  to  the  general  claims 
laws  and  does  not  apply  to  the  restitution  law 
(Military  Government  Law  No.  59),  which  covers 
claims  for  identifiable  property  taken  from  i)er- 
secutees.  Claims  for  restitution  of  identifiable 
property  under  the  restitution  laws  in  effect  in 
Berlin  and  in  the  British  zone  nuiy  still  be  filed 
until  June  30, 1950.  Affected  persons  should  sub- 
mit their  claims  before  that  date.  Claims  for  res- 
titution of  property  should  be  addressed  as 
follows : 

Property  located  in  western  Berlin  : 

Treuhaender  der  Amerikanischen  Britischen  und 
Franzoesischen  Militaerregierungen  Fuer  Zwang- 
suebertragene  Vermoegen 

Nuernbergerstrasse  53/55 

Berlin  W  30 

Property  located  in  British  zone  of  Germany : 

Zentralamt     Fuer     Vermoegensverwaltung     Bad 

Nenndorf 
Land  Niedersachsen 
Germany,  British  Zone 

Japanese  To  Open  Agencies 
in  the  United  States 

[Released  to  the  press  May  IJ 

Japanese  Government  officials  are  arriving  in 
the  United  States  this  week  to  open  agencies  in 
five  key  American  cities  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting trade  between  the  United  States  and  Japan 
and  the  handling  of  citizenship  and  property  prob- 
lems relating  to  Japanese  residing  in  the  United 
States.  The  agencies  will  be  located  at  New  York, 
San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Seattle,  and  Hono- 
lulu. The  staff  for  the  Honolulu  agency  arrived 
there  last  week. 

Two  months  ago  the  United  States  Government, 
after  consulting  with  other  Far  Eastern  Com- 
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mission  countries,  transmitted  through  General 
MacArthur's  Headquarters  an  invitation  to  the 
Japanese  Government  to  establish  agencies  in  this 
country — an  invitation  which  was  approved  by 
General  MacArthur  and  accepted  by  the  Japanese 
Government.  The  main  objectives  behind  the  in- 
vitation to  establish  the  agencies  were  to  provide 
means  for  making  information  available  to  Ameri- 
can businessmen  on  trade  opportunities  in  Japan 
and  on  Japanese  laws  and  regulations  concerning 
import-export  trade,  as  well  as  to  permit  Japan, 
which  is  unusually  dependent  on  overseas  trade, 
to  conduct  research  on  market  conditions  and  trade 
opportunities  in  the  United  States.  It  is  believed 
that  the  latter  function  will  tend  to  eliminate 
instances  of  underpricing  of  Japanese  exports  by 

fiving  the  Japanese  Government  and  Japanese 
usinessmen  a  better  understanding  of  United 
States  and  world  market  conditions. 

The  invitation  also  proposed,  for  equally  prac- 
tical reasons,  that  the  agencies  might  undertake 
the  handling  of  certain  nationality  and  property 
protection  functions  on  behalf  of  Japanese  resid- 
ing in  the  United  States  whose  legal  rights  have 
become  confused  through  the  inability  of  Japanese 
authorities  to  handle  them.  In  this  regard,  the 
agencies'  functions  will  be  largely  notarial,  in- 
cluding the  drawing  up  and  execution  of  legal 
documents  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  Japan 
where  they  are  to  take  effect. 

The  staff  of  the  New  York  agency  will  be :  Kohei  Teraoka 
(chief),  Sakito  Sato  (assistant),  Hisashi  Okada  (assist- 
ant), and  Sadao  Saito  (clerk). 

The  San  Francisco  agency  staff  will  be :  Atsushi  TJyama 
(chief),  Tadatomi  Ishimaru  (assistant),  Mashiro  Nishi- 
bori   (assistant),  and  Miss  Sumiko  Tajima   (clerk). 

The  Los  Angeles  agency  staff  will  be :  Seizo  Hinata 
(chief),  Keisuke  Arita  (assistant),  and  Toshitada  Ya- 
mamoto   (clerk). 

The  Seattle  agency  staff  will  be:  Toshio  Urabe  (chief), 
Tomohiko  Hayashi  (assistant),  and  Kikuo  Yoshida 
(clerk). 

The  Honolulu  agency  staff  will  be :  Tare  Kojima  (chief) , 
Hiroshi  Hitomi  (assistant),  Shoichi  Motomura  (clerk), 
and  Kunihiko  Murono  (clerk). 


Department  Answers  Philippine 
Resolution  on  Guerrilla  Back  Pay 

[Released  to  the  press  April  28] 

In  response  to  a  resolution  of  the  Conference  of  Philip- 
pine Provinrial  Governors  and  City  Majors  transmitted 
to  President  Truman  and  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson 
by  Governor  Manuel  Cueneo  of  Cebu,  requesting  the  United 
States  Government  to  reopen  the  question,  of  guerrilla 
recognition  for  hack-pay  purposes  during  the  war  against 
Japan,  the  Secretary  of  State  has  addressed  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  Governor  Cueneo,  President  of  the 
Conference: 

My  dear  Governor  Cuenco: 

I  have  received  Resolution  No.  54  which  was 
passed  by  the  Conference  of  Provincial  Governors 


and  City  Mayors  held  at  Manila,  March  21-23, 
1950,  at  which  the  Conference  requested  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  to  reopen  the  ques- 
tion of  guerrilla  recognition.  In  view  of  the 
unfortunate  misunderstandings  which  have  arisen 
over  this  problem  and  the  confusion  resulting 
from  some  rather  inaccurate  reports  in  the  press,  I 
welcome  this  opportunity  to  set  the  record  straight 
on  this  controversial  issue. 

The  guerrilla  recognition  program  was  termi- 
nated on  June  30, 1948,  when  the  Guerrilla  Affairs 
Division  of  the  Philippine  Ryukyus  Command 
was  discontinued.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  on 
April  21,  1949,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  in  which  he  stated,  "The  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  considers  that  the  recognition 
program  has  been  properly  terminated  and  that 
recognition  claims  have  been  accorded  due  and 
careful  consideration  in  all  cases." 

This  position  was  approved  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  was  communicated  to  the 
Philippine  Embassy  in  Washington  on  May  11, 
1949,  together  with  a  copy  of  the  April  21,  1949, 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army.  It  might 
be  added  that  President  Truman  confirmed  the 
decision  when  he  informed  President  Quirino  in  a 
conversation  on  August  9,  1949,  that  the  guerrilla 
recognition  question  was  definitely  closed  so  far 
as  the  United  States  was  concerned. 

It  is  realized  that  owing  to  the  large  number  of 
men  involved  and  to  the  somewhat  inadequate 
records  available  there  may  have  been  isolated 
cases  of  deserving  persons  denied  recognition, 
where  less  deserving  ones  were  given  such  recogni- 
tion, but,  obviously,  this  question  could  never  be 
decided  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned.  As 
long  as  the  United  States  Government  continues 
to  receive  and  give  consideration  to  petitions  look- 
ing toward  a  reoi^ening  of  this  question,  there  will 
be  those  who  will  take  advantage  of  this  situation. 

The  United  States  is  fully  appreciative  of  the 
patriotism  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  citi- 
zens of  the  Philippines,  both  men  and  women, 
who,  often  at  great  risk,  were  helpful  in  tlie  com- 
mon cause.  These  individuals  were  in  addition 
to  the  more  than  a  million  military  cases  consid- 
ered by  the  army  of  whom  some  260,000  have 
received  guerrilla  recognition  as  members  of  the 
armed  forces  who  rendered  full-time  military 
service.  The  general  program  of  rehabilitation 
of  the  Philippines  and  assistance  rendered  to  the 
Philippine  Govern)nent  by  this  Government  fol- 
lowing the  war  has  been  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  was  keenl}'  aware  of  the 
devotion  and  sacrifices  of  the  Philippine  people 
as  a  whole. 

With  great  reluctance,  therefore.  I  am  com- 
pelled to  inform  you  that  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment sees  no  possibility  of  reopening  the 
guerrilla    recognition    question.      The    decision 
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taken  by  tlie  Government  of  the  United  States  to 
consider  tlie  question  a  closed  one  was  taken  after 
due  consideration  of  all  the  factors  involved. 
That  decision  still  stands. 

I  also  wish  to  express  my  concern  over  certain 
reports  in  the  press  which  have  suggested  that 
Ambassador  Cowen  was  involved  in  the  decision 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  apparent  from  the 
dates  that  the  decision  had  been  taken  in  Wash- 
ington befoie  Ambassador  Cowen  was  named  Am- 
bassador to  the  Philippines  and  that  he  played 
no  role  whatever  in  that  decision.  The  decision 
was  communicated  to  the  Philippine  Government 
before  the  Ambassador,  on  May  21,  1949,  first 
arrived  in  Manila  to  assume  the  duties  of  his 
position. 

I  would  be  grateful  if  you  would  communicate 
the  foregoing  to  the  members  of  your  conference. 

Dean  Acheson 


Economic  and  Military  Aid 
Urged  for  Indochina 

Statement  by  Secretary  Acheson 
[Released  to  the  press  May  9] 

Foltoinnfi  is  the  text  of  a  statement  hy  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Acheson  on  Indochina,  issned  in  Paris,  Mon- 
day, May  8,  1950,  following  an  exchange  of  views  between 
the  Secretary  and  Foreign  Minister  Robert  Schuman  of 
France: 

The  Foreign  Minister  and  I  have  just  had  an 
exchange  of  views  on  the  situation  in  Indochina 
and  are  in  general  agreement  both  as  to  the  urg- 
ency of  the  situation  in  that  area  and  as  to  the 
necessity  for  remedial  action.  We  have  noted  the 
fact  that  the  problem  of  meeting  the  threat  to  the 
security  of  Viet  Nam,  Cambodia,  and  Laos  which 
now  enjoy  independence  within  the  French  union 
is  pinmarily  the  responsibility  of  France  and  the 
Governments  and  peoples  of  Indochina.  The 
United  States  recognizes  that  the  solution  of  the 
Indochina  problem  depends  both  upon  the  restora- 
tion of  security  and  upon  the  development  of  gen- 
uine nationalism  and  that  United  States  assistance 
can  and  should  contribute  to  these  major  ob- 
jectives. 

The  United  States  Government,  convinced  that 
neither  national  independence  nor  democratic  evo- 
lution exist  in  any  area  dominated  by  Soviet  im- 
perialism, considers  the  situation  to  be  such  as  to 
warrant  its  according  economic  aid  and  military 
equipment  to  the  associated  states  of  Indochina 
and  to  France  in  order  to  assist  them  in  restoring 
stability  and  permitting  these  states  to  pursue 
their  peaceful  and  democratic  development. 


Fulbriglit  Agreement  With  Korea 

On  April  l'S,  Korea  and  the  United  States 
signed  an  agreement  under  the  Fulbriglit  Act,  put- 
ting into  operation  the  program  of  educational 
exchanges  authorized  by  Public  Law  584,  79th 
Congress. 

Tlic  signing  took  place  at  the  Foreign  Min- 
istry in  Seoul,  with  Col.  B.  C.  Limb,  Foreign 
Minister  of  the  Republic  of  Korea,  representiiig 
the  (iovernnient  of  that  country  and  Everett  F. 
Drumright,  Charge  d'Affaires  of  the  American 
Embassy,  representing  the  United  States. 

The  agreement  provides  for  a  United  States 
Educational  Commission  in  Korea  to  assist  in  the 
administration  of  the  educational  program  fi- 
nanced from  certain  funds  resulting  from  the  sale 
of  United  States  surplus  property  to  that  country. 
The  Commission  in  Korea  will  consist  of  eight 
members,  the  honorary  chairman  of  which  will  be 
the  Uniteil  States  Ambassador  to  Korea.  The 
membei-s  of  the  Commission  will  include  four 
Korean  and  four  United  States  citizens. 

New  World  Economy Continued  from  page  808 

But  the  final  decision  as  to  whether  we  are 
ready  to  open  our  doors  wide  to  buy  Europe's 
goods  and  thereby  allow  her  to  earn  the  dollars 
she  needs  will  not  be  made  at  Washington  or 
Torquay. 

It  has  to  be  made  in  California  and  New  York, 
and  all  the  States  between,  because  it  involves  the 
buying  and  selling  and  producing  habits  of  farm- 
el's  and  manufacturers  and  businessmen.  It  gets 
right  down  to  the  consuming  habits  of  housewives 
and  families. 

It  is  this  third  line  of  action  that  completes  our 
economic  design :  the  creation  of  a  good  economic 
enviromnent.  It  holds  for  us  the  most  difficult 
and  urgent  decisions.  It  demands  of  ns  that  we 
take  certain  positive  attitudes  as  a  nation;  that  we 
consider  the  problems  of  our  time  and  the  deci- 
sions we  have  to  make  in  a  larger  context  than  we 
have  ever  done. 

You  may  remember  that,  at  the  beginning  of 
my  talk,  I  mentioned  three  facts  that  should  have 
hit  us  squarely  between  the  eyes  as  we  surveyed  the 
1945  scene.  The  third  fact  is  this:  that  we  are 
living  and  deciding  and  building  and  creating  in 
a  larger  context  than  we  ever  have  before.  We 
shall  continue  to  live  and  work  in  that  context, 
and  however  exposed  and  uncomfortable  that  po- 
sition may  be,  we  cannot  get  out  of  it. 

In  the  past  5  years,  we  Americans  have  been 
adjusting  ourselves  to  new  responsibilities  of  lead- 
ership. AVe  have  been  engaged  in  extending  the 
democratic  process  to  world  problems  at  the  very 
time  when  that  process  was  under  the  most  insid- 
ious and  savage  attack.  But  plans  have  been 
evolving  and  actions  taken  that  form  the  elements 
of  a  dynamic  and  constructive  foreign  policy. 
This  policy  is  the  best  assurance  we  have  of  a 
world  that  will  be  both  free  and  at  peace. 
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[May  13-19] 
Migration 

Representatives  from  30  governments,  the 
United  Nations,  and  interested  specialized  agencies 
assembled  at  Geneva,  April  25-May  29,  for  the  In- 
ternational Labor  Organization's  preliminary  con- 
ference on  migration.  This  conference  was 
convened  to  study  ways  of  encouraging  migration 
from  overpopulated  countries  to  underdevoleped 
areas  where  there  is  a  shortage  of  manpower. 
David  A.  Morse,  Director  General  of  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Organization,  in  his  opening  address 
declared  that  "Now  more  than  ever  before,  it  is 
imperative  to  deal  with  migration  problems  on  a 
broad  front.  Shifting  population  from  country 
to  country  and  from  continent  to  continent  accord- 
ing to  manpower  needs  will  contribute  to  the  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  immigration  and  emigration 
countries  alike."  The  United  States  representa- 
tive said  the  conference  marked  "the  first  accept- 
ance by  the  participating  nations  of  their  share  of 
responsibility,  moral  as  well  as  material,  in  the 
cooperative  task  of  facilitating  international  mi- 
gration and  of  advancing  the  freedom  of  move- 
ment of  people." 

The  Conference  recommended  that  the  United 
Nations  and  the  International  Labor  Organization 
study  jointly  the  relation  between  European  mi- 
gration and  economic  development.  In  this  con- 
nection, it  proposed  that  the  International  Labor 
Organization  regularly  obtain  from  the  govern- 
ments and  the  international  organizations  con- 
cerned data  on  the  more  important  economic 
development  projects  of  interest  from  the  stand- 
point of  migration.  It  further  proposed  that  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  consider  whether  it 
would  be  desirable  to  have  a  technical  mission 
which,  when  requested  by  interested  immigration 
countries,  would  examine  the  economic  possibili- 
ties of  those  countries  with  particular  attention  to 
projects  involving  migration. 

The  Conference  also  adopted  a  series  of  reports 
and  resolutions  designed  to  reduce  obtacles  to  the 
migration  of  workers  from  Europe  to  areas  need- 
ing manpower  and  urged  the  United  Nations  and 
the  specialized  agencies  to  "do  everything  in  their 
power  to  further  European  migration  by  technical 
assistance  or  other  means."  The  International 
Labor  Organization  was  asked  to  prepare  for  a 
formal  conference  on  the  problem  of  migration, 
and,  in  the  meantime,  to  intensify  its  present  activ- 
ities in  the  field  of  migration  and  to  study  the  best 
form  of  cooperation  on  the  international  level. 


Commission  on  Status  of  Women 

The  Commission  on  Status  of  Women  ended  its 
2-week  session  at  Lake  Success  on  May  19  with 
approval  of  its  report  to  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council.  During  its  last  week,  the  Commission 
adopted  resolutions  on  the  participation  of  women 
in  the  work  of  the  United  Nations,  penal  laws  for 
women,  political  education  for  women  who  have 
recently  acquired  the  right  to  vote,  educational 
opportunities  for  women,  the  problem  of  Greek 
mothers  whose  children  have  not  been  repatriated, 
the  plight  of  certain  women  war  victims,  and 
women's  participation  in  technical  assistance 
programs. 

In  a  resolution  approved  May  12,  the  Commis- 
sion urged  greater  participation  of  women  in  the 
work  of  the  United  Nations.  It  "suggests  that  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  draw  the  attention 
of  States  Members  to  the  desirability  of  greater 
participation  of  women  in  delegations." 

On  the  matter  of  penal  laws  for  women,  the 
Commission  recommended  asking  the  Social  Com- 
mission, in  its  study  of  problems  concerning  the 
prevention  of  crime  and  treatment  of  offenders, 
to  consider  the  concern  of  the  Commission  on  the 
Status  of  Women  that  there  should  be  no  discrimi- 
nation in  penal  law  and  its  application  and  that 
there  should  be  provision  for  the  particular  needs 
of  women  in  all  probation,  parole,  vocational 
training,  and  welfare  and  rehabilitation. 

After  consideration  of  a  Unesco  report  on  edu- 
cational opportunities  for  women  in  the  various 
countries  of  the  world,  the  Commission,  on  May  17, 
decided  to  request  the  Secretary-General  and 
Unesco  to  complete  a  survey  on  this  subject;  to 
promote  world  opinion  in  favor  of  equal  educa- 
tional opportunities ;  and  to  emphasis,  particularly 
in  connection  with  the  development  of  funda- 
mental and  adult  education  in  underdeveloped 
countries,  techniques  to  encourage  women's  social 
advancement. 

With  respect  to  political  education  for  women, 
the  Commission,  on  May  16,  decided  to  ask  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  to  instruct  the  Secre- 
tary-General to  prepare  a  "study-guide  or  pam- 
phlet," from  data  already  gathered,  which  would 
assist  organizations  working  for  the  political  edu- 
cation of  women  in  ooimtries  where  women  have 
recently  acquired  the  riglit  to  vote  or  wliere  be- 
giiuiing  to  participate  in  public  affairs.  In  this 
connection,  Mrs.  Olive  Remington  Goldman  of  the 
United  States  called  the  Commission's  attention 
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to  tlie  two  Japanese  women  attending:  this  sessioTi 
as  observei-s  and  described  the  proj;rani  of  political 
education  for  women  in  Japan  where  women  ac- 
quired the  right  to  vote  only  o  years  ago. 

After  discussing  the  problem  of  Greek  mothers 
■whose  children  luive  not  been  repatriated,  the 
Commission  approved  a  resolution  on  May  17  ex- 
pressing the  hope  that  sucli  repatriation  will  be 
promptly  undertaken  and  contiilence  that  the  Sec- 
retary-General will  urge  the  General  Assembly  to 
find  new  ways  to  solve  this  problem  in  case  the 
children  are  not  returned. 

The  same  day,  the  Commission  approved  a  reso- 
hition  requesting  the  Secretary-General  to  circu- 
late to  governments  those  parts  of  a  questionnaire 
on  the  legal  status  and  treatment  of  women  con- 
cerned with  contractual  ami  jiroperty  I'ights  and 
family  law.  The  following  (lay,  the  Commission 
adopted  two  further  resolutions:  the  first  asking 
that  the  attention  of  the  Social  Commission,  the 
World  Health  Organization,  and  other  appro- 
priate agencies  be  called  to  the  plight  of  women 
survivors  of  concentration  camps  who  had  been 
subjected  to  so-called  medical  experiments  by  the 
Nazi ;  and  the  second  calling  attention  to  the  part 
women  should  play  in  technical  assistance 
programs. 


Human  Rights  Commission 

The  Human  Kigiils  Commission  on  May  17 
completed  its  first  reading  of  the  draft  Interna- 
tional Covenant  on  Human  Rights  after  deciding 
to  remit  without  discu.ssion  two  controversial 
articles  to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council.  The 
United  States  representative,  Mrs.  Franklin  D. 
lioosevelt,  opposed  this  decision  on  the  ground 
tlial  the  Commission  was  in  the  best  position  to 
make  recommendations  on  these  two  articles, 
which  concern  obligations  under  the  covenant 
where  a  federal-state  relationship  exists  and  with 
respect  to  dependent  territories. 


Subcommission  on  Economic  Development 

The  fourth  session  of  the  Subcommission  on 
Economic  Development,  which  opened  at  Lake 
Success  on  April  17,  concluded,  on  May  11,  with 
approval  of  the  Subcommission's  report  on  the 
problem  of  financing  economic  development  in 
underdeveloped  countries.  This  report  stresses 
the  need,  in  connection  with  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council's  future  work  in  this  field,  for 
studies  of  unemployment,  underemployment,  and 
disguised  unemployment  in  underdeveloped 
countries. 


Commission  for  Conventional  Armaments 

The  Working  Committee  of  the  Commission  for 
Conventional  Armaments  met  on  May  18  to  con- 
sider item  3  on  its  program  of  work,  study  of  the 
question  of  safeguards.  Alternate  representative 
Frank  Nash  presented  the  United  States  views  on 
this  question.  The  Working  Committee  agreed 
to  meet  again  in  June  to  consider  the  United  States 
proposal. 

Air.  Nash  stated  that  the  objective  of  safeguards 
is  to  assure  fulfillment  of  treaty  obligations,  when 
undertaken,  on  regulation  and  reduction  of  con- 
ventional arnuxments  and  armed  forces.  He  said 
that  such  safeguards  should  be  of  a  character  to 
permit  prompt  detection  and  warning  of  any 
treaty  violations.  Toward  this  end,  he  proposed 
the  establishment  within  the  United  Nations  sys- 
tem of  an  international  agency  to  supervise  and 
administer  the  system  for  the  regulation  and  re- 
duction of  conventional  armaments  and  armed 
forces,  yet  to  be  discussed.  This  agency  would 
have  a  governing  board  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  the  states  on  the  Security  Council  and  a 
corps  to  verify  by  direct  inspection  the  regular 
reports  to  be  submitted  by  individual  states  sup- 
plying information  on  such  matters  as  armaments 
and  armed  forces.  The  proposed  agency  would 
also  be  responsible  for  ])romptly  I'ef erring  anj' 
violations  or  evasions  of  the  treaty  to  the  Security 
Council.  If  the  Council  failed  to  take  action, 
parties  to  the  treaty  would  be  relieved  of  their 
obligations  under  it. 


Statistical  Commission 

The  fifth  session  of  the  Statistical  Commission, 
which  had  opened  at  Lake  Success  on  May  8,  com- 
pleted consideration  of  the  last  substantive  item  on 
its  10-point  agenda  on  May  12  and,  on  May  17, 
unanimously  approved  its  report  to  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council.  Chairman  Ph.  J.  Idenberg  of 
the  Netherlands  complimented  the  Secretariat  and 
expressed  regret  at  the  absence  of  the  Soviet, 
Ukrainian,  and  Czechoslovakian  representatives 
but  also  insisted  that  this  absence  did  not  in- 
validate the  Commission's  work.  At  the  opening 
of  the  session,  the  Soviet  and  Czechoslovak  repre- 
sentatives had  walked  out  when  the  former's  mo- 
tion to  unseat  "the  representative  of  the  Kuomin- 
tang  group''  was  ruled  out  of  order ;  the  Ukrainian 
representative  was  absent. 

The  Commission  made  a  number  of  recom- 
mendations on  statistical  sampling,  statistical  clas- 
sification, research  in  statistical  methods  and 
standards,  development  of  national  statistics,  and 
coordination  of  statistical  activities.  A  decision 
was  made  that  the  Committee  on  Statistical  Clas- 
sification, which  had  met  during  the  week  pre- 
ceding the  opening  of  the  Commission,  should  be 
reconstituted.  Stuart  Rice  of  the  United  States 
suggested  that  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
enlarge  the  Connnission's  membership  from  12 
to  15  in  order  to  permit  gi'eater  geographical 
distribution.  The  Commission  confirmed  his 
suggestion. 
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Meeting  of  U.S.,  U.K.,  and  French  Foreign  Ministers  at  London 


COMMUNIQUE 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  communique  issued  6j/  Foreign 
ilinisters  Achcson,  Bevin,  Pearson,  and  Schuman  at  Lon- 
don, and  released  to  the  press  May  18. 

During  their  talks  last  week,  the  Foreign  Min- 
isters of  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
United  States  considered  how  the  countries  of 
Western  Europe  and  North  America  might  im- 
prove their  cooperation  on  economic  problems 
which  require  adjustments  by  them  in  the  period 
immediately  ahead.  The  emphasis  in  their  discus- 
sions was  on  the  positive  courses  of  action  which 
need  to  be  taken. 

The  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States 
emphasized  the  great  value  of  the  existing  rela- 
tionships between  the  Organization  for  European 
Economic  Cooperation  and  the  United  States  and 
believed  that  it  would  be  helpful  to  broaden  this 
relationship  to  provide  for  regular  discussion  and 
consideration  of  the  problems  requiring  coopera- 
tive action  in  the  coming  period.  He  pointed  out 
that,  while  the  European  Recovery  Program  termi- 
nates in  1952,  the  interest  of  the  United  States  in 
Europe  will  necessarily  continue  and  that  study 
of  the  problems  is  now  going  forward  actively  in 
the  United  States  on  the  highest  governmental 
level.  During  conversations  this  week,  the  Cana- 
dian Secretary  of  State  for  External  Affairs  has 
indicated  a  similar  interest  on  the  part  of  his  coun- 
try to  participate  in  the  study  of  these  problems. 
The  four  Ministers  believe  that  this  relationship 
would  permit  a  close  coordination  of  the  work  now 
going  forward  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  on 
these  problems  with  the  parallel  efforts  of  the 
Organization  for  European  Economic  Cooperation. 

The  Foreign  Ministers  of  France  and  the  United 
Kingdom  stated  their  hope  that  the  Organization 
for  European  Economic  Cooperation  would  invite 
Canada  and  the  United  States  to  establish,  on  an 
informal  basis,  a  working  relationship  with  the 
Organization  for  European  Economic  Coopera- 
tion whereby  the  two  counti-ics  could  join  with  the 
Organization  for  European  Economic  Cooperation 
in  the  discussion  and  consideration  of  the  action 
to  be  taken  on  these  problems. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  proposed  working  rela- 
tionship between  Canada,  the  United  States  and 
the  Organization  for  European  Economic  Coop- 


eration would  not  interfere  with  the  present  func- 
tions of  the  Organization  for  European  Economic 
Cooperation  as  an  organization  devoted  primarily 
to  European  economic  problems  as  provided  in  the 
convention  for  European  economic  cooperation. 

The  four  Ministers  were  in  agreement  that  the 
economic  and  financial  problems  arising  from  the 
defense  effort  fell  primarily  within  the  competence 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  organization.  They 
recognized  also  the  concern  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  with  broader  questions  of  economic  rela- 
tions among  the  signatory  countries  and  wel- 
comed the  decision  of  the  Council  to  have  the 
deputies  consider  what  further  action  should  be 
taken  under  article  II  of  the  treaty. 

The  four  Ministers  were  further  agreed  that  it 
was  their  hope,  through  a  new  working  relation- 
ship, to  proceed  promptly  toward  finding  solutions 
of  the  general  economic  problems  which  lie  imme- 
diately ahead  along  lines  which  would  eliminate 
conflict  in  their  international  economic  policies. 
They  recognize  that  Canada,  the  United  States, 
and  the  West  European  countries  have  a  continu- 
ing interest  in  developing  and  strengthening  eco- 
nomic collaboration  between  them  in  order  that 
they  can  make  together  their  full  contribution  to 
the  building  of  a  peaceful  and  prosperous  world 
order.  They  further  realize  that  the  development 
and  strengthening  of  the  economic  ties  of  this  com- 
munity of  nations  may  in  the  future  require  formal 
organizational  expression,  but  they  believe  it  is  un- 
necessary at  this  time  to  attempt  to  suggest  pre- 
cisely wiaat  form  of  arrangement  will  prove  to  be 
best  suited  to  assist  the  taking  of  common  action 
by  the  conununity. 


STATEMENT  BY  ACTING  SECRETARY  WEBB 

[Released  to  the  press  May  XO] 

The  Department  is  highly  gratified  at  the  results 
of  the  London  conferences.  When  Secretary  Ache- 
son  left  for  London,  he  expressed  the  belief  that 
the  meetings  would  be  important  in  themselves  but 
even  more  important  in  laying  the  basis  for  con- 
tinuing concerted  action  in  the  future.  He  ex- 
pressed hope  that  they  would  bring  a  new  sense 
of  community  in  the  North  AtlaTitic  area.  His 
expectations  have  been  amply  fulfilled. 
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His  meetings  with  Mr.  Schuman  and  Mr.  Bevin 
revealed  basic  agreement  on  the  current  interna- 
tional situation,  on  the  fundamental  common  ob- 
jectives of  the  three  Governments  and  on  the  steps 
to  be  taken  with  respect  to  a  large  number  of  spe- 
cific problems  in  Europe,  particularly  with  respect 
to  Germany,  in  the  Near  East  and  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

Mr.  Schuman's  proposal  for  the  pooling  of  the 
French  and  German  coal  and  steel  industries, 
which  I  understand  is  to  be  actively  pursued  by 
the  French  and  German  authorities  and  the  High 
Commission,  contributed  greatly  toward  reaching 
agi'eement  on  many  specific  German  problems. 

The  Canadian  Foreign  Minister,  Mr.  L.  B.  Pear- 
son, joined  Messrs.  Acheson,  Bevin,  and  Schuman 
in  making  clear  the  continuing  interest  of  the  four 
countries  in  developing  and  strengthening  eco- 
nomic collaboration  between  them  and  other  West- 
ern European  countries  and  that  both  the  North 
Atlantic  pact  and  the  Oeec  would  be  utilized  for 
this  purpose. 

The  Atlantic  Treaty  Council  agreed  upon  a  num- 
ber of  measures  to  strengthen  the  ability  of  the 
North  Atlantic  community  to  defer  and,  if  neces- 
sary, to  resist  aggression.  Notable  among  these 
was  the  decision  to  establish  a  permanent  organi- 
zation headed  by  deputies  to  the  members  of  the 
Council  to  expedite  the  taking  of  effective  action 
to  attain  the  objectives  of  the  Treaty. 

I  am  sure  that  the  increased  unity  of  the  North 
Atlantic  community  achieved  at  these  meetings 
will  be  steadily  reflected  in  effective  concerted 
action. 


DECLARATION  ON  AUSTRIA 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  Declaration  on  Austria  ip 
Foreign  Ministers  Acheson,  Bevin,  and  Schuman  which 
was  released  to  the  press  May  19. 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States,  the 
United  Kingdom  and  France  reaffirm  that  their 
policy  with  respect  to  Austria  requires  the  earliest 
possible  completion  of  an  Austrian  treaty  which 
will  lead  to  the  restoration  of  a  free  and  independ- 
ent Austria  in  accordance  with  the  pledge  given  in 
the  Moscow  Declaration  of  November  1, 1943,  and 
to  the  withdrawal  of  the  forces  of  occupation. 

To  this  end  the  three  Governments  are  ready  at 
any  time  to  settle  without  delay  all  outstanding 
issues  of  the  treaty,  provided  that  this  will  defi- 
nitely bring  about  agreement  on  the  ti'eaty  as  a 
whole.  If,  however,  the  unwillingness  of  the 
Soviet  Government  to  settle  all  outstanding  issues 
continues  to  prevent  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty, 
the  occupation  will  have  to  be  maintained  for  the 
present.  But  the  three  Governments  are  them- 
selves prepared  to  carry  out  such  measures  as  may 
properly  be  taken  to  strengthen  within  the  frame- 
work of  existing  quadripartite  agreements  the  au- 


thority of  the  Austrian  Government  and  to  lighten 
the  burden  of  the  occujiation  on  Austria. 

In  accordance  with  the  jirovisions  of  Article  9  of 
the  control  agreement  of  Jime  28,  1946,  the  three 
Governments  have  decided  to  proceed  at  any  early 
date  to  the  appointment  of  civilian  High  Com- 
missioners. 


POOLING  FRENCH  AND  GERMAN 
STEEL  AND  COAL  INDUSTRIES 

Statement  Tyy  Acting  Secretary  Webb 

[Released  to  the  press  May  19] 

Mr.  Schuman's  proposal  for  the  pooling  of  the 
French  and  German  steel  and  coal  industries  is 
a  major  contribution  toward  the  resolution  of  the 
pressing  political  and  economic  problems  of 
Europe.  Since  the  details  of  the  proposal  have 
not  been  elaborated,  we  cannot  yet  see  or  analyze 
all  its  many  implications.  The  creative  and  con- 
structive possibilities  inherent  in  the  proposal, 
however,  are  so  great  as  to  encourage  the  belief 
that  the  many  difficulties  involved  can  be  resolved 
by  the  continuing  effort  and  imagination  of  all 
who  are  concerned. 


Statement  by  the  President 

[Released  to  the  press  hy  the  White  House  May  19] 

Mr.  Schuman's  proposal  for  the  pooling  of  the 
French  and  German  steel  and  coal  industries  is  an 
act  of  constructive  statesmanship.  We  welcome  it. 
This  demonstration  of  French  leadership  in  the 
solution  of  the  problems  of  Europe  is  in  the  great 
French  tradition.  The  wholehearted  reception  of 
this  proposal  in  Germany  is  likewise  encouraging. 

This  proposal  i^rovides  the  basis  for  establishing 
an  entirely  new  relationship  between  France  and 
Germany  and  opens  a  new  outlook  for  Europe. 
There  will  be  many  difficult  problems  to  solve  in 
developing  this  far-reaching  plan.  I  am  confident, 
however,  that  the  kind  of  imaginative  thinking 
that  went  into  the  pi'oposal  can  work  out  the 
details  in  ways  that  will  benefit  not  only  the  coun- 
tries directly  concerned,  including  those  who  work 
in  these  industries  and  those  who  use  their  prod- 
ucts, but  also  the  whole  free  world. 

We  are  gratified  at  the  emphasis  the  proposal 
places  upon  equal  access  to  coal  and  steel  products 
to  all  Western  European  countries,  and  upon  the 
need  for  reductions  in  cost,  through  higher  pro- 
ductivity, so  that  consumers  can  benefit  through 
lower  prices  and  workers  through  hi":her  wages. 
We  are  also  gratified  to  note,  while  tlie  proposal 
protects  the  coal  and  steel  industries  against  the 
shocks  of  readjustment  during  the  transitional 
])eriod,  it  does  leave  the  industry  open  to  receive, 
once  the  transition  is  completed,  the  full  benefits 
of  the  competitive  process. 
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Fourth  Session  of  North  Atlantic  Council 


ADDRESS  BY  SECRETARY  ACHESON,  CHAIRMAN  > 

Tlie  final  meeting  of  the  fourth  session  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Council  is  called  to  order. 

As  we  come  tojjether  for  this  final  meeting  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Council  in  London,  I  want  to 
thank  all  of  my  colleagues,  the  Foreigii  Ministers 
of  the  12  Atlantic  states,  for  their  tireless  ef- 
forts to  achieve  the  common  objectives  toward 
which  we  have  been  working  so  hard  during  these 
last  few  days. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  my  colleagues  agree  that 
we  have  made  genuine  progress.  As  Chairman, 
I  know  that  I  am  expressing  the  sentiments  of  the 
Council  in  thanking  our  host  Government,  Mr. 
Bevin,  and  his  able  and  hard-working  stati'  who 
have  lu'lpeil  us  in  our  work. 

Our  final  communique  indicates  our  achieve- 
ments and  i^erhaps  I  can  do  no  better  than  read  the 
opening  part  of  this  statement  which  sets  forth 
the  principles  on  which  our  association  is  founded 
and  tlie  objectives  toward  which  we  are  working. 

The  Ministers  "reaffirmed  the  adherence  of  their 
Governments  to  the  principles  which  inspire  the 
United  Nations  Charter  and  their  conviction  that 
common  action  imder  the  Treaty  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  effort  which  all  free  nations  are  making 
to  secure  conditions  of  world  peace  and  human 
welfare. 

"They  are  determined  that  freedom,  which  is 
the  common  basis  of  their  institutions,  shall  be 
defended  against  every  threat  of  aggression  or 
subversion,  direct  or  indirect.  Freedom  means 
the  independence  of  nations,  the  respect  for 
spiritual  values,  and  the  dignity  of  man. 

"Only  a  free  society  can  guarantee  to  the  in- 
dividual, the  benefits  of  economic  and  social 
betterment. 

"They  are  resolved  to  secure  the  economic  prog- 
ress and  prosperity  of  the  peoples  of  their 
countries  through  close  cooperation  with  each 
other  and  with  other  nations.  To  the  immense  re- 
sources of  the  free  world,  and  its  industrial  and 
scientific  development,  the  peoples  of  the  North 
Atlantic  community  bring  the  spiritual  strength 
which  comes  from  freedom. 


'Made  at  the  final  meeting  of  the  Council  at  London  on 
May  18, 1950,  and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 


"Conscious  of  the  strength  and  of  the  will  to 
peace  of  their  countries,  the  Ministers  remain 
ready  to  seize  any  opportimity  for  achieving  a 
genuine  and  lasting  settlement  of  international 
I^roblems  but  for  so  long  as  some  nations  are  not 
willing  to  cooperate  in  conditions  of  equality  and 
nuitual  respect,  they  believe  that  the  maintenance 
of  peace  and  the  defense  of  freedom  require  the 
organization  of  adequate  military  defense. 

"The  nations  of  the  Atlantic  Council  are  ac- 
cordingly resolved,  by  their  united  efforts,  to  build 
up  a  system  of  defense  equipped  with  modern 
weapons  and  capable  of  withstanding  any  external 
threat  directed  against  any  of  them. 

Throughout  its  deliberations  the  Council  has 
recognized  that  only  through  coordinated  plans 
and  effort  could  its  great  objectives  be  achieved. 
To  this  end,  we  have  taken  six  important  decisions 
to  improve  the  functions  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  organizations  and  to  guide  its  future  work. 

First,  we  have  established  a  mechanism  to  per- 
mit the  Council  fully  to  discharge  its  role  as  the 
principal  and  directing  body  of  the  North  Atlantic 
pact.  By  appointing  deputies  responsible  to  the 
Council  for  carrying  out  its  policies  and  formu- 
lating issues  requiring  decisions  by  member  gov- 
ernments the  organization  will  be  able  to  function 
on  a  continuing  basis. 

Second,  the  Council  agreed  on  principles  which 
will  guide  the  work  of  this  body  as  well  as  the 
other  organizations  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty. 

Third,  the  Council  has  issued  directives  to  the 
Defense  Committee  and  the  Defense  Financial  and 
Economic  Committee  to  guide  them  in  their  future 
work. 

Fourth,  recognizing  the  indispensability  of  self- 
help  and  mutual  aid  among  the  Treaty  Powers, 
the  Council  recommended  that  each  party  make  its 
full  contribution  through  mutual  assistance  in  all 
practicable  forms  to  achieve  the  integrated 
strength  necessary  for  the  defense  of  the  North 
Atlantic  area. 

Fifth,  the  Council  unanimously  agreed  that  if 
effective  military  defense  of  the  member  countries 
is  to  be  achieved,  it  must  be  along  the  lines  of  the 
most  economic  and  effective  utilization  of  the 
forces  and  material  at  the  disposal  of  the  North 
Atlantic  countries. 
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Sixth,  the  Council  made  provision  for  establish- 
ment of  a  North  Atlantic  Planning  Board  for 
Ocean  Shipping,  to  be  composed  of  representatives 
of  the  participating  countries  concerned.  This 
Board  will  report  to  the  Council  and  will  work 
in  close  cooperation  with  other  bodies  of  the  Treaty 
organization  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  vital 
factor  of  merchant  shipping. 

These  achievements  represent  genuine  and  sub- 
stantial progress.  I  now  call  upon  the  Foreign 
Ministere  of  each  of  the  12  states  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Council. 


FINAL  COMMUNIQUE 

[Released  to  the  press  May  19} 

At  the  fourth  session  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Council  in  London  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the 
12  nations  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  con- 
sidered the  principles  on  which  their  association 
is  founded  and  the  objectives  toward  which  they 
are  working. 

They  reaffirmed  the  adherence  of  their  Govern- 
ments to  the  principles  which  inspire  the  United 
Nations  Charter  and  their  conviction  that  com- 
mon action  under  the  Treaty  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  effort  which  all  free  nations  are  making 
to  secure  conditions  of  world  peace  and  human 
welfare. 

They  are  determined  that  freedom,  which  is  the 
common  basis  of  their  institutions,  shall  be  de- 
fended against  every  threat  of  aggression  or  sub- 
version, direct  or  indirect.  Freedom  means  the 
independence  of  nations,  the  respect  for  spiritual 
values,  and  the  dignity  of  man.  Only  a  free  so- 
ciety can  guarantee  to  the  individual  the  benefits 
of  economic  and  social  betterment. 

They  are  resolved  to  secure  the  economic  prog- 
ress and  prosperity  of  the  peoples  of  their  coun- 
tries and  to  promote  the  economic  and  social 
development  of  other  peoples  of  the  free  world 
through  close  cooperation  with  each  other  and 
with  other  nations.  To  the  immense  resources 
of  the  free  world  and  its  industrial  and  scientific 
developinent,  the  peoples  of  the  North  Atlantic 
community  bring  the  spiritual  strength  which 
comes  from  freedom. 

Conscious  of  the  strength  and  of  the  will  to 
peace  of  their  countries,  the  Ministers  remain 
ready  to  seize  any  opportiuiity  for  achieving  a 
genuine  and  lasting  settlement  of  international 
problems.  But  for  so  long  as  some  nations  are 
not  willing  to  cooperate  on  a  basis  of  equality  and 
mutual  respect,  they  believe  that  the  maintenance 
of  peace  and  the  defense  of  freedom  require  the 
organization  of  adequate  military  defense. 

The  nations  of  the  Atlantic  Council  are  accord- 
ingly resolved,  by  their  united  efforts,  to  build  up 
a  system  of  defense  equipped  with  modern  weap- 


ons and  capable  of  withstanding  any  external 
threat  directed  against  any  of  them. 

The  Council  throughout  its  deliberations  recog- 
nized that  only  through  coordinated  planning  and 
joint  effort  could  these  objectives  be  achieved. 

To  this  end  the  Council  took  the  following  de- 
cisions to  improve  the  functioning  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  and  to  guide  its 
future  work : 

1.  They  decided  to  establish,  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  deputies,  mechanism  to  permit  the  Council 
fully  to  discharge  its  role  as  the  principal  and  di- 
recting body  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty. 

2.  The  Council  in  this  connection  agreed  on 
principles  which  should  guide  the  work  of  the 
deputies  and  of  the  other  organizations  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty. 

3.  The  Council,  having  considered  the  repoi-ts  of 
the  Defense  Committee  and  the  Defense  Financial 
and  Economic  Committee,  issued  directives  em- 
phasizing that  the  problem  of  adequate  military 
forces  and  the  necessary  financial  costs  should  be 
examined  as  one  and  not  as  sepai'ate  problems. 

In  formulating  their  directives  the  Council  pro- 
ceeded on  the  basis  that  the  combined  resources  of 
the  members  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  are 
sufficient,  if  properly  coordinated  and  applied,  to 
insure  the  progressive  and  speedy  development  of 
adequate  military  defense  without  impairing  the 
social  and  economic  progi'ess  of  these  countries. 

4.  The  Council,  recognizing  the  indispensability 
of  self-help  and  mutual  aid  among  the  Treaty 
powers  in  making  progress  toward  an  integrated 
defense  and  convinced  that  further  mutual  assist- 
ance is  essential  to  rapid  progress  towards  the 
strength  required  for  the  common  security  of  the 
North  Atlantic  area,  recommended  that  each  party 
make  its  full  contribution  through  mutual  as- 
sistance in  all  practicable  forms. 

5.  The  Council  unanimously  agreed  that  if  ade- 
quate military  defense  of  the  member  countries  is 
to  be  achieved  it  must  be  along  the  lines  of  the 
most  economical  and  effective  utilization  of  the 
forces  and  material  at  the  disposal  of  the  North 
Atlantic  countries.  They  accordingly  urged  their 
Governments  to  concentrate  on  the  creation  of 
balanced  collective  forces  in  the  progressive  build- 
up of  the  defense  of  the  North  Atlantic  area,  tak- 
ing at  the  same  time  fully  into  consideration  the 
requirements  for  national  forces  which  arise  out 
of  commitments  external  to  the  North  Atlantic 
area. 

6.  In  furtherance  of  article  9  of  the  Treaty  the 
Council  established  a  North  Atlantic  Planning 
Board  for  Ocean  Shipping  to  be  composed  of 
representatives  of  the  participating  countries  con- 
cerned. This  Board  will  report  directly  to  the 
Council  and  will  work  in  close  cooperation  with 
other  bodies  of  the  Treaty  organization  in  all 
matters  relating  to  the  factor  of  merchant  ship- 
ping in  defense  planning. 

The  ministers  believe  that  the  decisions  they 
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have  taken  here  in  London  represent  a  marked 
advance  towards  the  practical  realization  of  the 
objectives  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty. 


NORTH  ATLANTIC  COUNCIL  RESOLUTION 
ON  CENTRAL  MACHINERY 

[Released  to  the  press  May  tS] 

The  North  Atlantic  Council  established  in  ac- 
cordance with  article  !>  of  the  said  Treaty  has  so  far 
only  met  twice  at  the  ministerial  level,  and  on  two 
other  occasions  when  members  of  the  Council  have 
been  represented  by  their  (Jovernments'  diplomatic 
representatives  in  Washington. 

But  under  article  !1  the  Council  is  the  principal 
body  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty.  It  is  there- 
fore the  paramount  duty  of  the  Council  to  put 
itself  in  a  position  to  exercise  its  full  role  as  the 
central  and  most  important  of  the  various  organs 
of  the  Treaty  by  taking  the  most  efFectiye  steps 
to  keep  itself  informed  of  all  matters  which  fall 
within  its  competence,  by  working  out  the  neces- 
sary decisions  and  by  ensuring  the  execution  of 
such  decisions. 

A  years  experience  has  shown  that  on  the  polit- 
ical side  the  meetings  of  the  Council  have  been 
too  infrequent  to  permit  a  sufficient  exchange  of 
views  on  matters  of  common  interest  within  the 
scope  of  the  Treaty.  On  the  niilitar}'  side  the  stra- 
tegic concept  of  the  Treaty  has  been  adopted  and 
a  defense  plan  drawn  up,  and  the  corresponding 
estimate  of  the  necessary  forces  is  being  estab- 
lished. The  next  step  is  to  put  these  plans  into 
effect  by  taking  further  measures  in  the  direction 
of  common  defense,  the  division  of  financial  re- 
sponsibilities and  the  adaptation  and  development 
of  the  necessary  forces. 

In  view  of  this  situation,  the  Council  will  in 
particular  undertake  the  following  tasks : 

(A)  Study  the  inter-relationship  of  the  various 
programs  to  support  the  plans  for  the  defense  of 
the  North  Atlantic  area  and  ensure  coordination 
of  the  work  of  the  Defense  Committee,  the  Defense 
Financial  and  Economic  Conmiittee,  and  all  other 
bodies  established  under  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization; 

(B)  Recommend  to  governments  the  steps 
necessary  to  ensure  that  effect  is  given  to  the  co- 
ordinated plans  prepared  for  the  defense  of  the 
North  Atlantic  area; 

(C)  Exchange  views  on  political  matters  of 
conmion  interest  within  the  scope  of  the  Treaty ; 

(D)  Promote  and  coordinate  public  informa- 


tion in  furtherance  of  the  objectives  of  the  Treaty 
while  leaving  responsibility  for  national  programs 
to  each  country ; 

(E)  Consider  what  further  action  should  be 
taken  under  Article  2  of  the  Treaty,  taking  into 
account  the  work  of  existing  agencies  in  this  field. 

To  enable  the  Council  effectively  to  carry  out 
its  responsibilities  and  to  exercise  them  continu- 
ously, each  government  will  appoint  a  deputy  to  its 
Council  representative.  Each  deputy  will  be  in  a 
position  to  give  whatever  time  may  be  necessary  to 
ensure  that  the  responsibilities  of  the  Council  are 
carried  out  effectively. 

In  the  intervals  between  meetings  of  Ministers, 
the  deputies,  duly  authorized  thereto  by  their  re- 
spective governments,  will  be  responsible,  on  be- 
half of  and  in  the  name  of  the  Council,  for 
carrying  out  its  policies  and  for  formulating  issues 
requiring  decisions  bj'  the  member  governments. 

To  assist  the  Council  in  fulfilling  its  responsibil- 
ities, the  deputies,  on  behalf  of  their  governments, 
shall  select  a  permanent  chairman  from  among 
their  membership.  With  the  advice  of  the  chair- 
man, the  deputies  shall  establish  a  suitable  full- 
time  organization  composed  of  highly  qualified 
persons  contributed  by  member  governments.  The 
chairman,  in  addition  to  presiding  at  meetings  of 
the  deputies,  shall  be  responsible  for  directing  the 
organization  and  its  work. 

Member  governments  will  appoint  their  depu- 
ties with  the  least  possible  delay  in  order  that  a 
chairman  may  be  selected,  the  organization  estab- 
lished, and  progress  be  made  on  the  urgent  prob- 
lems before  the  Council.  The  deputies,  assisted 
by  the  chairman  and  the  organization  to  be  cre- 
ated, should  begin  fmictioning  in  the  very  near 
future  in  order  that  tangible  results  may  be 
achieved  before  the  next  meeting  of  the  Ministers 
when  the  progress  made  will  be  reviewed.  With- 
out minimizing  the  importance  of  any  of  the  points 
listed  above,  first  priority  in  the  work  of  the  organ- 
ization should  be  given  to  points  (A)  and  (B). 

The  headquarters  of  the  deputies  will  be  in 
London. 


Lt.  Col.  Bonesteel  Confirmed  Director 
of  European  Coordinating  Committee 

On  May  11, 1950,  the  Senate  confirmed  the  nomi- 
nation of  Lt.  Col.  Charles  H.  Bonesteel,  United 
States  Army,  to  be  Executive  Director  of  the  Euro- 
pean Coordinating  Committee,  pursuant  to  the  au- 
thority of  section  406  (e)  of  the  Mutual  Defense 
Assistance  Act  of  1949  and  Private  Law  412, 
Eighty-first  Congi-ess. 
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The  Problem  of  the  Former  Italian  Colonies 
at  the  Fourth  Session  of  the  General  Assembly 


ly  David  W.  Wainhouse  and  Philip  A.  Mangano 


BACKGROUND 

In  September  1949,  4  months  after  it  first  tried 
to  reach  a  decision  on  the  disposition  of  the  for- 
mer Italian  colonies,  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  reconsidered  this  important  and 
complicated  problem.^  Since  the  coming  into 
force  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Italy,  Septem- 
ber 15,  1947,  this  problem  had  defied  solution  by 
agreement  among  the  Four  Powers  (United 
States,  France,  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
U.S.S.E.)  which,  under  the  terms  of  the  Peace 
Treaty,  were  given  the  responsibility  for  settling 
this  question.  The  Four  Powers  had  undertaken 
to  seek  a  settlement  "in  the  light  of  the  wishes 
and  welfare  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  interests 
of  peace  and  security,  taking  into  consideration 
the  views  of  other  interested  Governments." 

After  a  year  of  effort,  which  included  the  send- 
ing of  a  Commission  of  Investigation  to  the  three 
areas  concerned  (Libya,  Eritrea,  and  Italian 
Somaliland)  the  Four  Powei-s,  unable  to  agree, 
referred  the  problem  to  the  General  Assembly  in 
September  1948  for  a  recommendation  which,  un- 
der annex  XI  of  the  Italian  Peace  Treaty,  they 
had  bound  themselves  to  accept.  The  decision 
of  the  General  Assembly,  therefore,  would  rep- 
resent a  final  and  binding  decision  by  the  organ- 
ized international  community  on  a  problem 
involving  the  destinies  and  the  welfare  of  3  mil- 
lion people.  It  would  chart  the  road  along  which 
those  people,  with  such  degree  of  international 
guidance  as  might  be  found  suitable  in  each  case, 
could  develop  themselves  and  their  lands  into 
sound  and  constructive  elements  in  the  regions  of 
North  and  East  Africa. 

The  discussions  of  the  General  Assembly  at  the 
second  part  of  its  third  session  at  New  York,  in 
the  spring  of  1949,  although  inconclusive,  pro- 
vided a  means  by  which  members  could  become 

Editor's  Note  :  Footnotes  appear  at  the  end  of  this 
article. 


familiar  with  this  question.  The  discussions  also 
reflected  general  trends  of  thinking  which  would 
aid  in  solving  that  question.  At  its  fourth  regu- 
lar session  (September-December  1949),  the 
General  Assembly  reached  a  decision  on  the  dis- 
position of  two  of  the  former  colonies  (Libya 
and  Italian  Somaliland)  and  provided  machin- 
ery through  which  a  decision  on  the  third  terri- 
tory (Eritrea)  might  be  reached  at  its  next  session 
in  "September  1950. 

INITIAL  DEBATE 

Opening  Plenary  Sessions 

During  the  general  debate  of  the  opening  ple- 
nary sessions  of  the  fourth  session  of  the  General 
Assembly,  several  countries  reviewed  the  courses 
which  they  would  advocate  in  the  renewed  effort  to 
solve  this  problem.  First  to  touch  on  the  question 
was  Secretary  of  State  Acheson.  On  September 
21,  he  outlined  briefly  the  United  States  position. 
Plans  should  be  worked  out,  he  said,  "for  a  united 
and  independent  Libya"  and  carried  to  completion 
in  not  more  than  3  to  4  years.  As  for  Eritrea  and 
Italian  Somaliland,  the  former  should  be  enabled 
"to  join  in  political  association  with  neighboring 
governments"  and  the  latter  should  be  placed  im- 
der  the  system  of  trusteeship.  Secretary  Acheson 
also  described  the  power  of  decision  on  this  ques- 
tion, which  had  been  given  the  Assembly  by  express 
I)rior  agreement  of  the  responsible  parties,  as  open- 
ing a  "promising  avenue  toward  enhanced  useful- 
ness of  the  United  Nations"  since  the  development 
of  this  precedent  might  assist  in  the  settlement  of 
other  problems  by  the  Security  Council,  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  and,  in  legal  questions,  by  the 
International  Court  of  Justice.- 

India's  representative.  Sir  B.  N.  Rau,  sketched 
his  country's  views  on  8ei)tember  21.  Kemarking 
that,  on  this  matter,  the  Assembly  was  acting  al- 
most like  a  "world  parliament,"  he  noted  that  some 
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of  the  territories  might  be  fit  for  iiKlepoiuU'iKe  but 
othei-s  would  need  to  be  placed  under  the  trustee- 
ship system  or  dealt  with  in  some  other  way-  He 
cited  India's  own  recent  experience  in  achieving 
independence  anil  said  that  lie  fi-lt  lliat,  in  the 
case  of  a  territory  ready  for  indi'])eiulenie.  oigans 
of  self-government  woukl  first  need  to  be  created. 
In  this  process,  a  Unitetl  Nations  Connnission  of 
Experts  could  perform  valuable  work  in  planning 
for  and  calling  into  being  a  constituteut  assembly 
which  would  frame  a  constitution.  India  felt  that, 
in  the  case  of  a  territory  needing  a  period  of  trus- 
teeship, somewhat  similar  services  could  be  ren- 
dered uy  such  a  connnission  which  might,  however, 
actually  draft  a  constitution  appropriate  to  the 
stage  of  development  of  the  territory.^  Mr.  Jamali 
(Iraq)  stressed  the  right  of  the  people  of  Libya 
to  be  free  and  independent  and  warned  against 
any  attempted  division  of  that  territory.^ 

France's  Foreign  Minister  Schuman  declared 
that,  although  independence  under  a  democratic 
government  was  the  generally  agreed  goal  for  the 
respective  territories,  immediate  and  complete 
realization  of  that  independence  might  be  incom- 
patible with  the  present  stage  of  their  political 
and  economic  development.  It  would  be  only  wise, 
he  said,  for  the  United  Nations  to  "define  the  stages 
by  which  those  territories  are  to  go  toward  a  lib- 
ert}'  which  is  neither  a  snare  nor  an  adventure." 
He  asked  that  Italy  be  permitted  to  play  a  suitable 
part  in  that  pi'ocess.^ 

The  delegate  of  El  Salvador  asked  for  observ- 
ance of  the  principle  of  self-determination  both 
in  the  case  of  an  area  whose  population  desired 
and  was  read}'  for  independence  and  in  cases 
where  partition  of  an  area  was  being  considered." 
Egypt  and  Lebanon  strongly  reaftirmed  the  prin- 
ciple of  unity  and  early  independence  for  Libya.' 
Sir  Zafrullah  Khan  (Pakistan)  stated  that  the 
wishes  and  welfare  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  for- 
mer colonies  must  be  paramount.**  Ethiopia's 
spokesman.  Foreign  Minister  Aklilou,  asserted 
that  the  General  Assembly  had  a  duty  to  decide 
the  question  without  further  delay.  He  reminded 
the  members  that,  at  the  i)revious  Assembly  ses- 
sions, a  substantial  majority  had  favored  Ethi- 
opia's "minimum  and  essential  claims."  ^  Mr. 
Santa  Cruz  (Chile)  reiterated  his  Government's 
belief  that  adequate  provision  for  the  economic 
and  social  development  of  the  territories  con- 
cerned would  be  basic  to  any  plan  adopted.^" 

Mr.  Clementis  (Czechoslovakia)  expressed  skep- 
ticism at  the  prospect  for  a  decision  at  the  current 
session  because  of  the  "tactics  of  postponement" 
which,  he  implied,  certain  Western  governments 
had  adopted."  For  the  United  Kingdom,  Mr. 
Bevin  asked  that  every  effort  be  made  to  achieve 
a  solution  without  further  delay.  After  brief 
comment  on  the  manner  in  which  his  country  had 
been  carrying  out  its  responsibilities  in  Cyrenaica 
and  Tri[)olitania,^^  he  reaflirmed  support  for 
Ethiopia's  claim  to  eastern  Eritrea  and  of  a  plan 


for  Italian  trusteeship  in  Italian  Somaliland." 
Otiier  delegations  taking  part  in  t  he  general  debate 
in  the  opening  sessions  made  only  passing  refer- 
ence, if  any,  to  the  prol)UMn  of  the  former  Italian 
colonies. 

PRELIMINARY   DISCUSSION   IN  COfVIIVIITTEE  I 

The  First  Committee  (Political  and  Security) 
began  to  consider  the  question  on  Seijfember  150, 
1949.  It  agreed  that  Italy,  which  had  again  asked 
to  have  her  representative  take  i)art  in  the  dis- 
cussion, should  be  gianted  the  same  privilege  as 
before."  The  Chairman,  Lester  Peai-son,  Minister 
of  External  Affairs  for  Canada,  submitted  a  draft 
resolution  ju'oposing  that  a  new  subcommittee 
should  consider: 

1.  Eequests  emanating  from  political  organiza- 
tions or  parties  on  which  a  repoit  was  not  made  by 
Subconnnittee  14  during  the  second  part  of  the 
third  regidar  session;  and 

2.  Requests  on  which  the  above  Subcommittee 
has  already  reported,  if  new  material  has  been 
submitted  by  the  organizations  or  parties  in 
question. 

The  new  subcommittee,  or  Subcommittee  16  as  it 
came  to  be  known,  would  report  on  "the  extent  to 
which  these  j^arties  represent  substantial  sections 
of  opinion  in  the  territory  in  question"  and  woidd 
recommend  "whether,  and  if  so  how"  they  should 
be  heard  by  Connnittee  I.  The  Chairman's  pro- 
posal was  readily  and  unanimously  adopted  by 
the  Committee.^" 

Views  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
United  States,  France,  and  U.S.S.R. 

General  discussion  of  the  problem  began  with 
Mr.  McNeil's  full  statement  of  the  United  King- 
dom's views.  His  Government  believed  that 
Tripolitania  and  Cyrenaica  should  be  granted  in- 
dependence as  soon  as  possible  and  that  "in  exist- 
ing circumstances  the  Trusteeship  System  no 
longer  seemed  practicable  for  those  territories." 
Cyrenaica  had  long  demanded  and  had  recently 
obtained  the  fullest  measure  of  self-government 
that  Britain  and  the  General  Assembly  could  pos- 
sibly give  under  their  international  obligations 
to  make  final  disposition  of  the  former  colonies.^" 

A  similar  grant  of  measures  of  self-government 
in  Tripolitania  should  not  long  be  delayed.  Al- 
though union  of  Tripolitania  and  Cyrenaica 
appeared  an  "inevitable  historical  development," 
it  was  important  to  know  what  form  such  a  union 
would  take.  This  form  could  best  be  decided  by 
the  inhabitants  themselves,  once  they  had  achieved 
the  necessary  development.  In  her  administration 
of  these  two  parts  of  Libya,  Britain  was  tiding 
to  arrange  for  their  inhabitants  to  consult  freely 
on  their  future  relation.  The  special  position  of 
the  Italian  comnuniity  in  Tripolitania  and  the 
close  economic  links  between  that  area  and  Italy 
should  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  Assembly,  and  the 
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future  government  of  Libya  or  Tripolitania  might 
advantageously  conclude  an  agreement  on  eco- 
nomic and  social  matters  with  Italy.  As  for  the 
Fezzan,  the  United  Kingdom  conceded  France's 
special  interest  there  and  would  await  an  expres- 
sion of  France's  views. 

Mr.  McNeil  reaffirmed  British  support  for  the 
placing  of  Italian  Somaliland  under  trusteeship 
with  Italy  as  the  administering  power.  He  then 
reviewed  the  problem  of  Eritrea.  He  made  it  clear 
that  his  Government  still  believed  the  best  solution 
would  be  union  of  the  eastern  provinces  with  Ethi- 
opia and  incorporation  of  the  western  province 
into  the  Sudan.  Such  disposition  of  Eritrean  ter- 
ritory would  not,  he  asserted,  be  "dismemberment" 
since  Eritrea  was  a  conglomeration  of  a  wide  vari- 
ety of  races  and  religions ;  it  had  not  been  the  result 
of  organic  political  growth  but  was  a  legacy  of 
old  merchant  companies  and  of  nineteenth  century 
colonial  expansion.  The  proposal  would  really 
resolve  into  its  component  parts  a  "completely 
artificial  unit  which,  if  set  up  as  a  state,  could  be 
only  a  prey  to  internal  conflict."  ^' 

Mr.  Jessup  then  developed  the  United  States 
position  which  Secretary  Acheson  had  previously 
outlined.  It  should  be  possible,  he  said,  to  decide 
on  a  plan  for  establishment  of  a  united  and  inde- 
pendent Libya  which  could  be  carried  out  in  3  to  4 
years.  The  type  of  government  should  be  of  the 
Libyans'  own  choosing.  The  form  of  the  new  state 
might  be  federal,  unitary,  or  some  other  form 
acceptable  to  the  population.  Representatives  of 
the  three  parts  of  Libya  should  be  consulted  well 
in  advance  in  order  to  determine  the  desirable  type 
of  association.  Meanwhile,  the  British  and 
French  administrations  should  be  asked  to  coop- 
erate in  forming  governmental  institutions  and  in 
preparing  Libya  for  independence.  In  addition, 
the  United  States  believed  it  would  be  helpful  for 
a  council,  responsible  to  the  General  Assembly,  to 
advise  the  British  and  French  administrations 
and,  without  interference  in  their  affairs,  as  to 
how  assistance  might  be  given  to  the  inhabitants 
with  regard  to  the  formation  of  a  government  for 
a  unified  Libya  and  on  such  related  problems  as 
common  services,  a  common  currency,  and  bound- 
ary changes. 

It  would  be  best,  said  Mr.  Jessup,  to  incorporate 
Eritrea,  except  the  western  province  in  Ethiopia, 
for  racial,  religious,  and  economic  reasons,  while 
joining  the  western  province  to  the  Sudan  on  simi- 
lar gi'ounds.  The  majority  of  the  Assembly  at 
its  last  session  had  favored  this  solution  with  the 
understanding  that  provision  would  be  made  for 
the  protection  of  minorities  and  for  appropriate 
municipal  charters  for  the  cities  of  Asmara  and 
Massawa.  Italian  Somaliland  aspired  to  inde- 
pendence and,  since  her  people  had  not  yet  devel- 
oped political  institutions,  she  should  be  assisted 
toward  that  goal  through  the  United  Nations  trus- 
teeship system.  The  United  States  was  convinced 
that  democratic  Italy  was  well-fitted  to  be  named 


as  administering  authority  and  that  she  would 
faithfully  discharge  the  obligations  of  trusteeship 
toward  the  General  Assembly  and  the  people  of  the 
territory.^* 

Mr.  Couve  de  Murville  set  forth  France's  views 
in  some  detail  on  October  1.  France,  like  other 
members,  believed  that  Libya  was  rightfully  ap- 
proaching early  independence.  Along  with  this 
principle,  the  problem  of  unity  and  of  providing 
for  a  "guiding  authority"  during  the  transitional 
period  had  to  be  considered.  Though  many  dele- 
gations were  inclined  to  stress  the  importance  of 
unity,  France  believed  that  the  affinities  between 
the  three  parts  of  Libya  were  easily  exaggerated. 
It  might  be  best,  with  Libyan  independence  as  a 
goal,  to  create,  in  the  respective  parts  of  that  ter- 
ritory, separate  governments  which  should  be 
granted  independence  soon  but  without  attempting 
to  define  the  exact  period.  After  such  govern- 
ments were  functioning,  they  could  determine  "the 
system  of  association  under  which  they  would 
wish  to  live."  During  the  interim,  the  administer- 
ing powers  would  continue  their  responsibilities, 
and  the  United  Nations  would  naturally  wish  to 
supervise,  in  appropriate  fashion,  the  political 
evolution  which  it  would  recommend  for  the  area. 
France,  too,  believed  that  the  special  connections 
between  Italy  and  the  Italian  community  in  Trip- 
olitania should  be  taken  into  account. 

For  Somaliland,  Mr.  Couve  de  Murville  advo- 
cated Italian  trusteeship.  Reminding  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  considerable  support  found  at  the 
spring  session  for  the  division  of  Eritrea,  he  felt 
that  any  solution  must  take  into  account  Ethiopia's 
territorial  claims  and  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants, 
including  the  Italian  minority.  Any  constructive 
decision  on  that  territory  should  be  such  as  could 
be  accepted  both  by  Ethiopia  and  Italy  since  their 
future  collaboration  would  be  needed.^^ 

Speaking  on  October  ?>,  Mr.  Arutiunian 
(U.S.S.R.)  insisted  no  further  delay  must  be  made 
in  solving  this  problem ;  he  added  that,  although 
his  country  had  always  tried  to  expedite  a  just 
solution,  the  Western  powers,  pursuing  selfish 
aims,  had  obstructed  progress  and  had  only  pre- 
tended to  take  into  account  the  wishes  of  the  inhab- 
itants. As  at  the  earlier  session,  the  Soviet  delegate 
argued  that  there  was  an  Anglo-American  plan  to 
partition  the  former  Italian  colonies  to  suit  their 
own  special  interests.  He  censured  Britain  for 
having  gone  so  far  as  to  grant  internal  self-govern- 
ment to  Cyrenaica,  describing  this  as  a  "trick" 
which  was  contrary  to  treaty  obligations  and  not  to 
the  liking  of  Libyans  and  of  Arab  countries  gener- 
ally. The  General  Assembly  could  choose  between 
the  solution  proposed  by  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  United  States  and  that  advanced  by  the 
U.S.S.R.  A  choice  of  the  former  solution,  he  said, 
would  be  in  disregard  of  the  Peace  Treaty  with 
Italy  and  of  the  true  wishes  and  welfare  of  the 
peoples  involved.^" 

Mr.  Arutiunian  then  read  to  the  Committee  the 
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Soviet  draft  resolution  which  had  been  circulateil 
several  days  earlier.-'  iinniediately  at  the  conchi- 
sion  of  Mr.  McNeil's  speech.  The  Soviet  draft 
called  for — 

1.  The  immediate  gi-ant  t)f  independence  to 
Libya,  and  the  withdrawal  of  all  foreijrn  forces 
and  military  personnel,  tofjether  with  the  liquida- 
tion of  all  military  bases  within  :>  months; 

•2.  Independence  for  Eritrea  after  5  years,  that 
territory  durinj;  the  interim  to  be  placed  under  a 
direct  United  Nations  trusteeship  with  an  admin- 
istrator api)ointed  by  tlie  Trusteeship  Council. 
There  would  be  an  advisorj'  conmiittee  to  the  ad- 
ministrator consistinji  of  representatives  of  the 
0  permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council 
and  of  Italy  and  Ethiopia  plus  a  European  and 
two  indigenous  residents  of  Eritrea;  a  territorial 
cession  to  Ethiopia  would  provide  her  with  an 
outlet  to  the  sea  through  Assab. 

3.  For  Italian  Somaliland,  the  same  trusteeship 
arrangement  as  in  the  case  of  Eritrea. 

Ethiopia's  Position 

Foreign  Minister  Aklilou's  (Ethiopia)  state- 
ment dealt  almost  exclusively  with  Eritrea  which, 
he  said,  had  for  centuries  been  an  integral  part  of 
Ethiopia.  Repeated  investigations  had  shown 
that  tlie  great  majority  of  the  people  of  eastern 
Eritrea  wanted  union  with  Ethiopia  and  that  only 
thus  could  their  economic  welfare  be  assured.    He 

Cointed  to  the  racial,  religious,  and  cultural  ties 
inding  tlie  peoples  of  the  eastern  Eritrea  plateau 
and  of  the  coastal  region  with  Ethiopia;  he 
stressed  that  many  Eritreans  were  in  Ethiopian 
Governmental  service  and  that  Moslems  as  well  as 
Christians  lived  under  equal  protection  in  his 
country.  To  establish  an  independent  Eritrea 
would  result  in  placing  70  percent  of  its  people  in 
subjection  to  the  minority  in  the  western  province. 
This  arrangement  could  only  invite  "domestic 
troubles''  and  possibly  foreign  intervention,  a  situ- 
ation which  Ethiopia  would  regard  as  all  the  more 
disturbing  if  Somaliland  were  placed  under  Ital- 
ian trusteeship.  If  Italy  would  recognize  that 
Eritrea  could  not  be  separated  from  Ethiopia  and 
would  have  confidence  that  Italian  interests  in 
Eritrea  would  be  protected  by  Ethiopia,  then  a 
real  and  fruitful  collaboration  between  former 
enemies  could  grow.^- 

Italian  Statement 

On  October  1,  Count  Sforza,  Italy's  Foreign 
Minister,  set  forth  his  (lovermnent's  views." 
Since  Italian  trusteeship  in  Tripolitania  and  Eri- 
trea had  not  proved  possible,  Italy  now  favored 
independence  for  both,  with  Tripolitania  enabled 
to  choose  freely  her  connection  with  a  united  Libya. 
For  Libya  as  a  whole,  there  should  be  an  "appro- 
priate federal  council"  to  protect  the  interests  of 
the  peoples  of  its  component  parts.    Italy  favored 


elections  within  fi  months  for  a  constituent  as- 
sembly in  Tri|M)litania  to  establish  a  government 
which  would  take  over  administration  from  the 
Bi-itish;  during  the  transitional  period,  an  inter- 
national commission,  including  an  Italian  repre- 
sentative, could  supervise  that  process.  Italy 
hoped  to  negotiate  with  such  a  goverimieni  an 
agreement  safeguarding  the  interests  of  the  Ital- 
ian minority.  Regarding  Eritrea,  Italy  believed 
she  had  the  makings  of  an  independent  state  and 
that  such  a  solution  would  be  to  the  interest  of  lier 
inhabitants  and  of  Ethioi)ia  as  well,  with  whom 
such  a  new  state  should  develop  fruitful  relations. 
Italy  would  welcome  the  opportunity  to  guide  the 
people  of  Italian  Somaliland  toward  independence 
under  trusteeship — a  res|)()nsibility  which  his  Gov- 
ernment did  not  take  lightly  since  it  would  demand 
patient  effort,  time,  and  capital.  Count  Sforza 
concluded  by  expressing  Italy's  conviction  that 
she  must  "actively  seek  the  friendship  of  the  new 
states  coming  to  life  in  the  territories  where  we 
brought  civilization."  " 

Views  of  Pakistan  and  India 

Sir  Zafrullah  Khan  (Pakistan)  supported  the 
principle  that  Libya  should  be  gi-anted  independ- 
ence as  soon  as  possible  with  machinery  such  as 
to  assure  attainment  of  that  goal  during  a  transi- 
tion period.  His  delegation  was  not  convinced 
that  Eritrean  independence  should  be  rejected  on 
economic  grounds  alone.  It  felt  that  more  infor- 
mation was  needed  on  the  whole  question  and  in 
particular  on  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants.  He 
indicated  that  Italy's  new  position  had  impressed 
him  favorably  but  felt  that  further  investigation 
might  be  needed  also  to  determine  whether  the 
people  of  Italian  Somaliland  would  welcome  Ital- 
ian trusteeship  or  might  wish  some  other  solution. 
Sir  Zafrullah  Khan  touched  on  his  Government's 
idea  that,  in  dealing  with  Italian  Somaliland, 
nothing  should  be  done  to  block  eventual  attain- 
ment of  some  kind  of  union  among  all  the  Somali 
peoples  of  whom  those  in  Italian  Somaliland  were 
but  a  part.^^ 

Sir  B.  N.  Rau  (India)  advocated  a  special,  three- 
man  commission  to  arrange  for  the  setting  up  of  a 
constituent  assembly  in  Libya,  the  latter  then  to 
draw  up  a  constitution  embodying  the  desired  form 
of  unity.  That  process  might  take  3  years.  For 
Somaliland  and  Eritrea,  India  felt  that  further 
study  and  inquiry  were  needed  and  that  commis- 
sions should  go  to  those  territories  for  that  pur- 
pose. Possibly,  the  commission  he  envisaged  for 
Libya  could  devote  a  necessary  measure  of  atten- 
tion to  the  other  two  territories.^" 

Arab  States  Attitudes 

The  views  of  several  of  the  Arab  states  were 
given  during  the  first  week  of  October.  Mr. 
Jamali   (Iraq)   led  off  by  asking  the  Committee 
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not  to  tie,  its  consideration  of  any  one  of  tlie  former 
colonies  to  any  ])ossib]e  disjiositions  of  the  others. 
He  called  for  tlie  immediate  independence  of  Libya 
with  provision  during  a  very  short  transitional 
period  for  her  people  to  work  out  the  desired  form 
of  unity.-'  Ahdul  Rahim  (P^gypt)  noted  the  gen- 
eral trend  in  favor  of  independence  and  unity  for 
Libya.  He  suggested  a  short  transitional  period 
during  which  a  constituent  assemljly  could  lie 
elected  and  during  wliicli  tlie  administering  powers 
would  hand  over  authority  without  prejudicing 
unity.  The  General  Assembly  could  appoint  a 
special  committee  of  five  members  (including  an 
Arab  state  representative)  to  supervise  elections 
and  the  gradual  transfer  of  power  to  the  Libyans. 
Abdul  Raliim  also  alluded  to  "adjustments  along 
Egyi)t's  western  boundaries  with  Liliya."-"  He 
suggested  that  three-member  boundary  conunis- 
sions  be  formed  to  facilitate  adjustment  of  bound- 
ary questions  involving  all  three  of  the  former 
colonies.-^ 

For  Syria,  Fayez  Bey  El  Kliouri  reiterated  the 
importance  of  Libyan  unity  and  inde])endence. 
He  exi)ressed  concern  over  the  extent  to  which 
France  would  ])eriuit  the  Fezzan  to  join  in  that 
unity.  He  warned  against  any  further  attemjits 
at  "subjugation  or  division"  of  Arab  lands.  Mr. 
Malik  (Lebanon)  shared  the  views  of  other  Arab 
s]iokesmen  on  Liliya  and  urged  that  each  of 
Libya's  component  parts  obtain  its  inde])endence 
simultaneously  so  that  the  whole  country  could  be- 
come independent  at  once.  He  felt  that  the 
trusteeshi])  system  was  ajijiropriate  for  Souialiland 
and  that  for  Eritrea  a  j^lan  similar  to  tliat  sug- 
gested for  Libya  could  be  applied.^" 

Some  Latin  American  Views 

Mr.  Arce  (Argentina)  favored  the  principle  of 
independence  for  all  of  the  territories  concerned 
and  for  Libya  and  Eritrea  immediately.  In  eacji 
case,  a  United  Nations  connnissicui,  witliout.  inter- 
fering with  the  responsibilities  of  the  administer- 
ing powers,  should  guide  the  ]>eople  of  the 
territories  toward  establishment  of  a  provisional 
goveriunent.  In  the  case  of  Libya,  I'epresentalives 
of  her  three  autonomous  parts  would  tlien  nego- 
tiate for  a  suitable  form  of  union,  whether  fedei-al 
or  otiierwise.  An  independent  Eritrea  should, 
said  Mr.  .Vrce,  iinme(liat(>ly  entei'  into  an  agi'ee- 
menl  witii  Ethiopia  guaranteeing  the  latter  free 
access  to  (he  sea  thi-ough  Massawa.  If  necessary, 
tlie  I'nited  Nations  comniission,  to  secure  Kthi- 
opia  such  an  outlet,  might  reconniiend  a  territorial 
cession  to  Ethiopia.  Jtalian  Somaliland  should 
be  ])laced  under  Italian  trusteeshi))  with  a  view 
to  its  indep(Midence.  Mr.  Aice  iiulicated  that  h(> 
would  i-ecommeiul  a  subconniiit  lee,  consisting  of 
delegations  whirb  had  offered  drafts  or  ])roi)osals 
during  the  ('omniilti'e  debate,  to  consider  tlie  vari- 
ous ])i'oj)osals  and  to  di'aw  u|)  one  oi'  more  final 
j)roposals  for  tlie  Committee's  consideration." 


Garcia  Bauer  (Guatemala)  approved  the  idea 
of  Libyan  independence  and  unity  but  felt  that 
it  would  l:>e  wise  to  create  a  commission  of  inves- 
tigation to  prepare  a  plan  on  Eritrea  for  the  next 
General  Assembly.  He  supported  Italian  trustee- 
ship for  Somaliland  for  KJ  years  after  which  the 
territory's  status  should  be  reviewed.^-'  Mr.  Ichaso 
(Cuba)  opposed  any  artificial  discussion  of  the 
territories  concerned  and  felt  that  the  only  ques- 
tion was  how  best,  in  each  case,  to  set  their  peoples 
on  the  path  to  unity  and  freedom  in  accordance 
with  their  wishes.  Mr.  Henriquez-Urena  (Do- 
minican Republic)  adopted  a  similar  approach  but 
mentioned  a  possible  trusteeship  imder  Italy  and 
a  special  committee  of  the  United  Nations  for 
Somaliland.  He  also  inclined  toward  a  special 
commission  to  study  the  question  of  Eritrea  and 
prejjare  a  report  for  the  next  Assembly.^^  IMr. 
Stolk  (Venezuela)  agreed  with  the  idea  of  inde- 
pendence as  a  goal  for  all  three  territories  and 
attached  great  weight  to  Italy's  cooperation  and 
point  of  view  in  working  out  solutions.^^ 

Other  Views 

The  Union  of  South  Africa,  said  Mr.  Jooste, 
agreed  generally  with  the  idea  of  independence 
and  unification  of  Libya,  to  be  worked  out  accord- 
ing to  the  wishes  of  the  inhal)itants  and  with  the 
help  of  the  administering  authorities.  He  wanted 
Italy's  interest  in  the  Italian  community  of  Tri- 
politania  taken  into  account.  For  Italian  Somali- 
land, his  country  favored  Italian  trusteeship  for  a 
substantial  period  of  time.  Since  Eritrea  was  not 
economically  viable,  she  should  not  be  pushed  into 
independence.  Mr.  Jooste  remarked  that  the  case 
for  the  incorporation  of  a  major  jiart  of  Eritrea 
into  Ethiopia  was  a  strong  one,  but  he  emphasized 
that  the  interests  of  Italian  communities  in  Eri- 
trea would  have  to  be  safeguarded  under  any  solu- 
t  ion  for  that  territory.  He  indicated  a  preference 
for  some  foi-m  of  trusteeshiji  in  Eritrea.-'^'  Messrs. 
Wierblow.ski  (Poland)  and  Clenientis  (Czecho- 
slovakia) sui)i)orled  the  Soviet  ])ro])osals  and  criti- 
cised the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States 
for  allegedly  trying  to  gain  control  over  these  ter- 
lilories.'"  ^'ugoslavia*s  re|)resentative,  Mr.  Beb- 
ler,  v.anted  a  unilied  Libyan  state  immediately 
and  an  independent  Somaliland  as  soon  as  ]iossible. 
Yugoslavia  felt  that  a  substantial  part  of  Eritrea 
.should  justly  be  joined  to  Ethiopia,  and  a  collec- 
tive trusteeship  could  be  ap])lii'd  to  the  western 
])rovince.-'  Ml-.  l''J)an  (Israel)  favored  independ- 
ence with  varying  degrees  of  spei'd  for  all  'A 
territories  and  asked  s])ecial  consideration  for  the 
Italians  and  .lews  of  Tripolitania."'*  The  repre- 
sentative of  Belgimu,  Mr.  van  Langenhove,  ex- 
])ressed  cautious  interest  in  the  idea  of  early  inde- 
pendence forLiliva  and  favored  Italian  trust eeshij) 
for  Somaliland.-*-'  Mr.  van  Tallandt  (Nether- 
lands) ga\-(>  posit  ive  support  to  Libyan  inde]>end- 
ence  and  suggested  .'5  oi'  1  yeai's  to  woik  out  the 
form  of  the  new  titate.'"' 
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Hearings  of  Representatives  of  the  Inhabitants 

Betwoeii  October  t>  ami  10,  the  First  Coiuiuitteo 
devoted  most  of  its  time  to  hearing  the  views  of 
the  groups  from  the  various  territories  whidi 
the  "screening"  subcommittee  had  reconmiended 
should  be  heard.  The  parties  and  organizations 
included  the  following: 

From  Libya. — The  National  Congress  of  Tri- 
jiolitania,  the  National  Congress  of  Cyrcnaica,  In- 
dependence Party  of  Tripolitania,  and  the  Jewish 
Community  of  Tripolitania. 

From.  Italian  Sonialiland. — The  Somali  Con- 
ference, the  Somali  Youth  League,  and  the  Hamar 
Youth  Club. 

From-  Eritrea. — The  Representative  Committee 
of  the  Italians  in  Eritrea,  the  Unionist  Party  of 
Eritrea,  the  Independent  Moslem  League,  and  the 
Eritrean  Bloc  for  Independence. 


LIBYAN  GROUPS 

Bashir  Sadawi  Bey  spoke  for  the  National  Con- 
gress of  Trijiolitania  and  urged  an  independent 
and  united  Libj-a  which  could  become  a  factor  for 
peace  and  stability  in  the  Middle  East.  His  or- 
ganization sought  an  immediate  grant  of  inde- 
pendence to  Libya.*'  Omar  Sheiieib  (National 
Congress  of  Cyrenaica)  also  asked  for  Libyan  inde- 
pendence and  referred  to  the  impatience  with 
which  the  Cyrenaicans,  under  the  Emir  Al-Senussi, 
were  awaiting  full  freedom.  He  argued  against 
too  long  a  transition  jieriod  and  felt  that  Libya 
should  be  unified  under  the  Emir  if  the  Tripoli- 
tanians  were  agreeable.  He  saw  no  obstacle  to 
Libyan  unity  in  the  British  action  of  granting 
Cj'renaica  internal  self-rule  and  urged  early  inde- 
l>endence  for  Tripolitania  and  the  Fezzan.''^ 
Later,  another  spokesman  for  the  same  group  read 
to  the  Committee  a  cable  from  the  Emir  asking 
for  the  complete  independence  of  his  country  with- 
out an  interim  period.  Abdulla  Sherif  Bey  (Inde- 
l)endence  Party  of  Tripolitania)  demanded  the 
"immediate,  integral  and  complete  independence" 
of  Libya.  During  a  transitional  period  prior  to 
the  emergence  of  a  democratic  and  constitutional 
government,  he  felt  that  a  United  Nations  Com- 
mittee .should  supervise  implementation  of  the 
Assembly's  decision.''^ 

Mr.  Perlzweig  (Jewish  Community  of  Tripoli- 
tania) made  two  statements  on  October  7  and  10. 
He  asked  for  special  safeguards  for  the  position  of 
the  Jewish  conmiunity  whose  e<^onomic  and  social 
position  was  deteriorating  and  whose  safety  had 
been  endangered  by  terrorist  acts  "stimulated  by 
outside  influence."  The  Jews  of  Tripolitania,  he 
said,  wanted  any  LTnited  Nations  commission  su- 
pervising the  transitional  period  leading  to  inde- 
pendence for  Libya  to  include  a  "neutral  power" 
and  a  representative  of  the  minorities.  The  Gen- 
eral Assembly  should  also  pre-scribe  that  the 
Libyan  government  be  based  on  democratic  prin- 


ciples, employ  proportional  representation,  and 
specifically  guarantee  human  and  religious  rights 
as  well  as  tlie  right  to  emigrate.  He  did  not  charge 
that  the  Jewish  couumniity  was  being  persecuted 
but  asked  tiial  it  be  given  special  assurances  that 
its  cultural  and  religious  position  be  respected  and 
that  its  economic  position  be  protected." 

SOMALI  GROUPS 

Islao  Mahadalle  Mohamed  (Somali  Confer- 
ence) appeared  before  the  Conunittee  on  October  G 
and  10.  His  group  sought  independence  within 
a  reasonable  time  limit  but  felt  that  the  guidance 
and  aid  of  a  single  administering  power,  prefer- 
ably Italy,  were  needed  to  develop  the  country's 
capacity  to  rule  itself.  He  minimized  the  im- 
portance of  the  Somali  Youth  I^eague  and  accu.sed 
its  leaders  of  threatening  violence  and  subversive 
agitation  because  popular  support  was  lacking  for 
their  aims.  Anti-Italian  outbreaks  at  Mogadishu, 
said  Mr.  Mohamed,  were  typical  of  the  maneuvers 
of  the  methods  used  by  tlie  terrorist-minded  mi- 
nority and  were  the  Somali  Youth  League's  way  of 
trying  to  bring  pressure  on  the  General  Assembly.'*' 

The  Somali  Youth  League  spokesman  (Mr.  Issa) 
referred  to  other  gr()U])s  from  his  land  who  had 
favored  the  return  of  Italy  as  "traitors"  and  in- 
sisted that  his  organization  had  been  generally 
recognized  as  the  authentic  voice  of  the  majority 
in  Italian  Somaliland.  The  Somali  Youth  League 
wished,  if  possible,  the  immediate  independence  of 
the  territory;  otherwise,  it  would  ask  for  a  direct 
United  Nations  trusteeship  of  short  duration.  If 
Italian  rule  were  to  I'eturn,  he  said,  there  would  be 
forcible  resistance.  He  accused  the  British  ad- 
ministration of  having  "banned"  Somali  Youth 
League  activities  and  demanded  that  the  fate  of 
his  country  not  be  made  the  subject  of  bargaining. 
He  would  i)refer  that  an  investigating  commission 
restudy  the  local  situation  if  the  Assembly  were 
not  convinced  of  the  wishes  of  the  population." 

ERITREAN  GROUPS 

The  Eritrean  Bloc  for  Independence  was  heard 
on  October  7,  with  Sultanali  Ibrahim  I  as  its 
spokesman.  His  group  proposed  to  represent  a  co- 
alition of  eight  parties  and  associations,  all  of 
which  desired  unity  and  independence."'  lie  de- 
nied that  uiuisual  class  ties  and  similarities  between 
Ethiopians  and  P^ritreans  existed  and  argued  that 
the  organization  of  the  Ethiopian  state  was  not 
such  as  to  bring  benefits  to  P^ritrea  if  Ethiopia 
obtained  that  territory.'"*  Speaking  for  the  repre- 
sentative committee  of  Italians  in  Eritrea,  Dr. 
DiMeglio  said  his  group  favored  an  independent 
and  sovereign  state  of  Eritrea.  His  group  felt 
that  the  Italians  of  Eritrea  could  do  much  to  help 
build  a  stable  economy  but  that  annexation  to  Ethi- 
opia would  have  unfortunate  effects,  including  the 
exodus  of  the  important  Italian  element."" 
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Tedla  Bairu  (Unionist  Party  of  Eritrea)  as- 
serted that  the  Independence  Bloc  was  merely  a 
cover  for  Italy's  designs  on  the  territory  and  that 
it  had  no  real  popular  support.  The  Unionist 
Party  could  point,  he  said,  to  overwhelming  sup- 
port in  the  central  plateau  region  and  to  support 
from  at  least  half  of  Eritrea's  total  population. 
It  desired  that  eastern  Eritrea  be  united  with 
Ethiopia;  if  the  people  of  the  western  province 
did  not  desire  such  union,  it  was  up  to  the  First 
Committee  to  find  some  appropriate  solution  for 
them.^° 

Mr.  Hammodi  (Independent  Moslem  League) 
advocated  union  with  Ethiopia  with  recognition  of 
equal  rights  and  duties  for  the  Moslems.  He 
sketched  the  background  of  political  organizations 
among  the  Moslems  of  Eritrea,  asserting  that  his 
gi'oup  was  distinct  from  the  parent  Moslem 
League.  The  latter,  said  Mr.  Hammodi,  was  sub- 
servient to  the  pro-Italian  parties." 

Decision  To  Establish  a  Subcommittee 

After  concluding  its  hearings  of  the  local  groups, 
the  First  Committee  was  prepared,  on  October  11, 
to  consider  the  Argentine  proposal  for  a  Subcom- 
mittee to  develop  a  draft  resolution  or  resolutions. 
A  Subcommittee  would,  in  discharging  its  task, 
consider  all  suggestions  submitted  to  the  First 
Committee  or  to  a  Subcommittee  itself. 

Argentina  had  suggested  a  membership  of  15 
states  on  a  basis  of  geographic  distribution.^-  Mr. 
Santa  Cruz  (Chile)  felt  that  a  membership  of  21 
would  be  better  and  that  those  delegations  previ- 
ously represented  on  a  similar  Subcommittee  at  the 
earlier  session  of  the  Assembly  should  be  inclucled 
among  the  members.  At  Mr.  Jessup's  suggestion, 
Czechoslovakia  would  also  be  included.  It  was 
also  agreed  that  the  Subcommittee  should  re2)ort 
on  October  15;  during  the  interval  between  the 
11th  and  the  15th,  Committee  I  would  suspend  its 
meetings.  As  thus  amended,  the  Argentine  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  by  54  to  0,  with  1  abstention.^^ 

Draft  Resolutions  Put  Forward 

Six  proposals  or  draft  resolutions  had  been  in- 
troduced into  the  First  Committee  before  the 
newly  established  Subcommittee  began  its  work. 
The  first  of  these,  the  Soviet  draft,"  has  already 
been  outlined  in  the  present  article.  The  proposal 
of  Iraq  related  entirely  to  Libya  and  called  for  the 
immediate  proclamation  of  a  "united,  sovereign 
state  of  Libya."  It  further  called  for  the  British 
and  French  administering  authorities  to  transfer 
governmental  authority  to  the  new  state  within 
"as  short  a  period  as  practicable."  ^^  A  Liberian 
draft,  presented  on  October  4,  dealt  solely  with 
Italian  Somaliland  for  which  it  asked  independ- 
ence at  the  end  of  10  years  with  a  direct  United 
Nations  trusteeship  administi-ation  during  that 
period.^ 


The  draft  resolution  of  India  concerned  Libya 
alone."  It  called  for  creation  out  of  the  terri- 
tories of  Libya  of  a  "single,  united,  independent 
group"  and  for  a  constituent  assembly  to  draft  the 
needed  constitution.  A  United  Nations  commis- 
sion of  from  three  to  five  persons  who,  acting  in 
their  individual  capacity  as  experts,  would  (a) 
study  local  conditions  and  arrange  a  plan  for  the 
calling  of  a  representative  constituent  assembly, 
(b)  review  and  approve  the  constitution  to  be 
drawn  up  by  the  constituent  assembly,  and  (c) 
report  its  actions  to  the  Secretary-General  and  to 
the  administering  powers  (Britain  and  France). 
After  the  constitution  had  been  approved  and 
the  administering  powers  had  been  so  notified,  the 
latter  would  arrange  to  give  effect  to  the  constitu- 
tion. The  entire  process  was  to  be  completed 
within  2  years  after  the  General  Assembly  had 
appointed  the  commission. 

The  United  States  proposal,*^'  submitted  on 
October  10,  dealt  with  all  three  of  the  former 
colonies.  Part  A  called  for  the  independence  of 
Libya  in  3  years.  Prior  to  independence,  the  ad- 
ministering powers  were  to  assist  in  the  process  of 
preparing  the  3  parts  of  Libya  for  independ- 
ence and  were  to  coordinate  their  activities  to  that 
end.  At  least  a  year  before  the  attainment  of  inde- 
pendence, the  administering  powers  would  be  asked 
to  arrange  for  representatives  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Cyrenacia,  Tripolitania,  and  the  Fezzan  "to  meet 
and  consult  together  to  determine  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment" under  which  they  wished  to  live  when 
independence  was  achieved.  A  council  of  seven 
(Egypt,  Fi-ance,  Italy,  U.K.,  U.S.,  and  two  local 
representatives,  one  from  Cyrenaica  and  one  from 
Tripolitania)  would  advise  the  administering 
authorities  on  "how  assistance  might  be  given  to 
the  inhabitants  with  regard  to  the  formation  of  a 
government  for  an  independent  Libya  and  such 
related  problems  as  common  services."  The  coun- 
cil, as  well  as  the  administering  powers,  would  re- 
port annually  for  the  information  of  United  Na- 
tions members  on  the  carrying  out  of  their  func- 
tions. 

Part  B  of  the  United  States  proposal  prescribed 
the  reuniting  of  Eritrea,  except  for  the  western 
jirovince,  with  Ethiopia.  The  plan  called  for 
aj^plication  by  Ethiopia  of  measures  for  the  pro- 
tection of  minorities  and  the  guaranty  of  human 
rights  as  laid  down  in  pertinent  articles  of  the 
Italian  Peace  Treaty.  In  addition,  appropriate 
municipal  charters  would  be  provided  for  the 
<owns  of  Asmara  and  Massawa.'*'-'  Economic  and 
financial  provisions  of  the  Peace  Treaty  dealing 
with  "ceded  areas"  would  also  apply  to  that  part 
of  Eritrea  to  be  ceded  to  Ethio])ia.  The  western 
province  would  be  united  with  the  adjacent  Sudan. 
Part  C  called  for  placing  Italian  Somaliland 
under  trusteeship  with  Italy  as  the  administering 
authority.  The  General  Assembly  and  the  Trus- 
teeshij)  Council  would  periodically  review  the 
progress  of  the  territory  with  a  view  to  deterniin- 
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iii<;  whcllior  she  was  ready  for  indepondpncp.  The 
tnisteeshi])  afrivPiiuMit  woulil  be  iiefxotiated  be- 
tween Italy  and  the  Tnist^'eship  Council  and 
would  be  submitted  for  the  approval  of  tlie  Gen- 
eral Assembly  at  its  fifth  re<rular  session.  In  order 
to  delimit  the  international  boundaries  of  Italian 
Somaliland,  the  draft  suj^jjested  a  commission  con- 
sistin<r  of  representatives  of  Ethiopia  and  Italy 
with  a  third  memi)er  to  be  named  by  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  Pakistan  proposal ""  also  dealt  with  all  three 
former  colonies.  Its  provisions  for  Libya  were 
very  close  to  those  of  the  United  States  draft, 
althoupli  Pakistan  proposed  that  Pakistan  be 
included  on  the  suji^ested  Council  and  further 
proposed  tliat  all  tliree  parts  of  Libya  have  repre- 
sentatives on  that  Council.  In  addition,  Pakistan 
suggested  a  commission,  consisting  of  Egyptian 
and  LTnited  Kingdom  representatives  and  a  third 
member  to  be  named  by  the  President  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  to  delimit  the  international  bound- 
aries of  Libya. 

For  Eritrea,  the  Pakistan  draft  proposed  inde- 
pendence within  ;^  years,  subject  to  provision  for 
a  territorial  outlet  to  the  sea  through  the  port  of 
Assab  for  Ethiopia.  Prior  to  such  independence 
there  would  be  arrangements,  through  the  admin- 
istering authority  (U.K.)  and  a  council ''^  of  10, 
similar  to  that  proposed  for  Libya,  to  guide  the 
inhabitants  toward  independence.  A  boundary 
commisison  similar  to  the  one  suggested  for  Libya 
would  consist  of  Ethiopian  and  British  members 
and  a  third  member  appointed  by  the  General 
Assembly  President. 

For  Italian  Somaliland,  Pakistan  asked  inde- 
pendence after  10  years  ''with  a  view  to  its  ulti- 
mate incorporation  into  a  imited  independent 
Somaliland."  During  the  10-year  period,  a  direct 
United  Nations  trusteeship  would  be  carried  out 
under  the  authority  of  the  Trusteeship  Council. 
A  third  boundary  commission  (Ethiopia,  United 
Kingdom,  and  a  third  member)  like  those  sug- 
gest«d  for  the  other  two  territories  was  also 
contemplated. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  17 

The  Subcommittee,"'  which  held  29  meetings 
between  October  11  and  November  1,  considered 
the  most  desirable  approach  for  finding  a  common 
denominator  to  the  different  proposals  which  had 
been  submitted  in  the  First  Committee. 

Mr.  Couve  de  Murville  (France)  thought  it  in- 
advisable to  study  the  proposals  in  the  order  in 
which  they  had  been  submitted  because  some  did 
not  refer  to  the  same  subject  as  others.  He  sug- 
gested that  the  Subcommittee  consider  the  various 
parts  of  the  proposals  by  subjects.  The  Subcom- 
mittee agreed  that  the  Secretariat  tabulate  the 
provisions  of  each  draft  resolution  by  subject.  It 
was  agreed,  without  objection,  to  begin  with  Libya. 


Mr.  Bauer  (Guatemala)  proposed  that  the  Sub- 
committee take  uj)  the  projjosals  relating  to  Soma- 
lihuul  and  subseijuently  those  relating  to  Eritrea, 
after  concluding  its  consideration  of  proposals 
ilealing  with  Libya. 

Mr.  Aklilou  (Ethiopia),  supported  by  Mr. 
Cooper  (Liberia),  thought  tliat  the  Subcommittee 
ought  to  follow  the  same  order  as  the  Peace  Treaty 
with  Italy  and  the  report  of  the  Four  Power  Com- 
mission of  Investigation,  both  of  which  considered 
Eritrea  after  Libya.  The  Subcommittee,  however, 
adoi)ted  the  proposal  of  Guatemala  by  a  vote  of 
G  to  5,  with  !>  abstentions,  1  member  In'ing  absent. 

On  October  12,  the  Subcommittee  agreed  to  take 
decisions  in  the  first  place  on  the  principles  or 
concepts  embodied  in  the  various  draft  resolutions 
rather  than  on  the  resolutions  themselves  or  any 
other  formal  text.  At  a  later  stage,  it  was  in- 
tended that  a  small  drafting  group  would  work 
out  the  final  wording.  On  October  14,  the  rep- 
re.sentatives  of  Argentina,  Australia,  Czechoslo- 
vakia, India,  and  Iraq  were  constituted  as  a  work- 
ing group  for  this  purpose. 


Libya 

INDEPENDENCE 

Of  the  six  draft  resolutions  tabled  in  Committee 
I,  five  contained  specific  recommendations  regard- 
ing the  independence  of  Libya.  Those  recommen- 
dations were  formulated  as  follows: 

1.  U.S.S.R.  (,A/C.l/i87) 

Libya  shall  be  granted  independence  immediately. 

2.  Iraq  (A/C.1/4S9) 

that  the  United  Nations  proclaims  hereby  a  united  sov- 
ereign state  of  Libya. 

3.  India  (A/C.l/.',91) 

(1)  that  the  territories  of  Libya  shall  form  a  single  in- 
dei^endent  group  with  a  Constitution  to  be  drawn  by  a 
constituent  assembly,  representative  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  entire  group  and  to  be  approved  by  a  committee 
appointed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations. 

4.  V.S.  (A/C.l/i97) 

that  Libya  become  independent  3  years  from  the  date 
of  the  adoption  of  this  resolution. 

5.  Palnstan  iA/CJ/i99) 

same  as  U.S. 

Various  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  on  Octo- 
ber 12,  stated  their  positions  on  the  question  of 
Libyan  independence.  A  show-of-hands  vote  re- 
vealed that  the  Subcommittee  was  unanimous  on 
the  principle  of  independence  for  Libya. 

LENGTH  OF  INTERIM  PERIOD 

The  Chairman  then  invited  the  members  of  the 
Subcommittee  to  consider  the  question :  "When 
should  Libyan  independence  become  effective?"' 
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Mr.  Arutiunian  (U.S.S.R.),  supported  by  Mr. 
Katz-Suchy  (Poland),  said  he  could  not  accept 
the  procedure  followed  by  the  Chairman  in  organ- 
izinjz  the  discussion.  The  Chairman  said  it  was  up 
to  the  Subcommittee  to  reverse  the  decision  it  had 
just  taken  on  the  principle  of  inde])endence  and 
was  prepared  to  jMit  the  Soviet  Union's  proposal 
for  immediate  independence  for  Liljya  to  a  vote. 
But.  neither  Mr.  Arutiunian  nor  Mr.  Katz-Suchy 
■were  prepared  to  press  the  Soviet  Union's  proposal 
to  a  vote  at  that  time. 

Sir  B.  N.  Rau  (India)  felt  that  the  General 
Assembly  should  declare  Libya  "entitled  to  imme- 
diate inde])endence'"  to  be  effective  in  the  shortest 
])0ssible  time  not  exceedino;  "x"  period.  Fawzi 
Bey  (Egypt),  Mr.  Houdek  (Czechoslovakia),  Mr. 
Katz-Suchy,  Mr.  Jamali  (Iraq),  and  Mr.  Arutiun- 
ian likewise  favored  "immediate  independence." 

Dr.  Arce  (Argentina)  and  Mr.  Santa  Ci'uz 
(Chile)  favored  an  interim  jxn'iod  of  2  years.  Sir 
Zafi'ullah  Khan  (Pakistan)  favored  a  maximum 
period  of  ;>  years,  as  did  Mr.  Aklilou  (Ethiopia) 
and  Mr.  Yu  (China).  Mr.  Koss  (V.><.)  con- 
sidered -i  years  a  reasonable  transitional  jieiiod 
but  was  willing  to  yield  to  the  Subcommittee  if  o 
year.s  were  considered  a  maximum  or  a  shorter 
j)eriod  were  agreed  upon.  Mv.  Couve  de  Murville 
(France)  favored  "as  soon  as  possible''  without  a 
definite  time  limit  liut  of  the  s])ecific  periods  UTi(h>r 
discussion  j)referred  ',]  years.  Mr.  Clulton  (U.K.) 
would  accept  a  maximum  of  '.]  years  and  a  period  of 
2  years  "if  possible." 

The  Soviet  jjroposal  that  Libya  be  granted  inde- 
pendence inmiediately  (leaving  aside  for  subse- 
(pient  consideration  thei)ointson  troop  withdrawal 
and  li(|ui(lation  of  bases)  was  ])ut  to  the  vot(^  and 
rejecte<l  by  (>  to  8,  with  7  abstentions.''' 

Mr.  lloss  sui)|)()i-ted  by  Mi'.  Clutlon,  then  sug- 
gested a  fornmla  by  which  Libya  would  be  granted 
independence  within  as  shoi-l  a  jieiiod  as  ])racti- 
cablo  but  not  to  exceed  o  years  from  the  date  of 
adoption  of  the  resolution.  Messrs.  Arce.  Fawzi 
Bey,  Sir  B.  N.  Rau.  an<l  Sir  Zafndlah  Khan  pre- 
fei-i-ed  a  niaxinuun  ])eiiod  of  2  years.  Accord- 
ingly, Mr.  Ross,  in  order  to  give  tlH>  following  t  wo 
.sessions  of  (he  (iiMieral  Assembly  an  opportunity  to 
review  the  situation,  then  pioposed  that  independ- 
ence be  gi'anti'd  to  I/ibya  "within  as  short  a  i)ei-iod 
as  ])i-act  icaiile.  and,  in  any  case,  not  later  than  .Jan- 
uary 1,  l".)r>2."  This  formulation  was  ]iut  to  (he 
A'ote  and  carried  by  IS  (o  ;!.''' 

The  Subconunittee  took  up  the  ])roposal  of  Mr. 
Jamali  that  the  pi'esent  administering  powers  take 
imnHMJiate  steps  to  transfer  govenunental  author- 
ity as  soon  as  ])ossible  to  a  duly  const  i(  ud'd  Libyan 
governmen(.  That  (jrinciple  was  aiiproved  by  a 
vo(e  of  17  (o  0,  widi  1  absten(  ions."^ 


with  the  question  of  the  unity  of  Libya.  Those 
proposals  were  formulated  as  follows : 

1.  V.S.S.R.    (A/C.l/^Sl) 

Tliis  resolution  envisaged  Libya  as  a  whole. 

2.  Iraq    (A/C.1/J,S9) 

This  resolution  specifically  mentioned  '"a  united  sover- 
eign state  of  Libya." 

3.  India   (A/C.l/.',<)1) 

This  resolution  jirovided  for  a  "sinsle  united  indepen- 
dent group  to  be  formed  from  the  territories  of  Libya." 

4.  U.S.    (A/C.r/J,97) 

raraf-'rai)]!  A,  1  (b)  of  the  Tnited  States  draft  resolution 
stated  tliat  during  the  period  prior  to  independence  "the 
administering  authorities  shall  cooperate  iu  the  formation 
of  governmental  institutions  and,  at  a  suitable  time  at 
least  one  year  prior  to  the  date  of  independence,  shall 
arrange  for  representatives  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cyre- 
naioa,  Tripolilania,  and  the  Fezzan  to  meet  and  consult 
togetlier  to  determine  the  form  of  government  which 
they  desire  to  establish  upon  the  attainment  of 
independence." 

.".   I'dkistiin    (A/C.l/J,;>!n 

I'araL'rapIi  .\,  1  ( .-i  I  slated  that  during  llie  period  prior 
to  independence  "the  I'<iwers  now  admiinsiering  the  ter- 
ritories of  Cyrenaica.  Tripolitania  and  tiie  Fezzan.  shall 
administer  them  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  tlie  estat>- 
lishment  of  Libyan  unity  and  independence,  and  shall 
<-(iordinate  their  activities  to  this  end." 
I'aragrapli  A.  1  (bl  was  identical  to  tlie  I'.S.  di-aft  reso- 
lution quoted  above. 

Sir  ZafruUah  Khan  (Pakistan)  declared  that 
i(  Mas  the  duty  of  the  United  Nations  to  set  up  a 
united  and  sovereign  Libya  and  not  to  partition 
it  into  three  sej^arate  ami  sovereign  states.  The 
form  of  government,  he  argued,  should  be  left  to 
(he  Libyan  peojile.  To  Mr.  Jamali  (Ira(i).  Libya 
was  naturally,  historically,  and  culturally  an  indi- 
visible .Vrab  state.  The  fact  that  it  was  admin- 
istered by  two  ])owei-s  and  one  of  those  ])owers  had 
divided  one  of  (he  territories  into  (wo  jiaHs  did 
not  constitute  a  valid  basis  foi-  ]>ai(i(ion.  Messrs. 
Ross  (I'.S.),  Muni/,  (Hrazil).  and  Arutiunian 
(U.S.S.R.),  .supported  by  Fawzi  Boy  (Egypt) 
endorsed  the  principle  of  Libyan  unity.  Air, 
Ross,  like  Sir  Zafrullah  Khan,  felt  that  the 
peo])le  of  Libya  should  decide  for  themselves  the 
form  of  their  government.  .Mr.  Mmiiz  added  that 
unity  should  not  be  "imposed."  Mr.  Jauiali  sug- 
gested adopt  iug  the  wording  of  his  country's  draft 
resoliilion  with  respect  (o  (lu>  uTii(y  of  (lie  terri- 
tory. Tlie  .'~iul)commi((ee  unanimously  decided 
(ba(  (lie  concc])(  of  a  single  independent  state 
should  be  inchided  in  (lie  i'es<ibi(  ion. 


UNITY  OF  LIBYA 

The  Subcommittee,  on  October  b5,  i)roceeded  to 
express  its  views  on  the  various  projxjsals  dealing 


ORGANIZATION  OF  INTERIM  PERIOD 

'i'lie  Cbairman  then  invited  the  attention  of  the 
ineiuiiers  (o  (  be  orgauiza(  ion  of  (be  iu(ei'im  period. 
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Tlie  viiriDiis  proposals  ilealiiif^  witli  tliis  subject 
were  as  follows: 

1.  V.8.8.R.  {A/C.1/487) 

All  fori'lKii  forces  niul  milllnry  personnel  must  be  with- 
clrawii  from  Liliyiui  territory  within  ;i  months  luul  all 
military  bases  liquidatetl  within  the  same  period. 

2.  Iraq  {A/C.1/4S9) 

That  until  such  n  transfer  of  sovereignty  is  effected,  the 
aduiinisterinK  powers  are  r(>quested  to  present  to  the 
Uulteil  Nations  interim  reports  on  the  progress  of  the 
transfer  of  authority. 

3.  India  (A/C. 1/^91) 

(1)  The  territories  of  Libya  shall  form  a  single  united 
independent  group,  with  a  constitution  to  be  drawn  up 
by  a  constituent  assembly  representative  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  entire  ^rroup  and  to  be  approved  by  a  com- 
mission appointed  by  tlie  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations ; 

til)  The  coininission  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  three 
and  not  more  than  live  persons  to  be  chosen  by  the  General 
Assembly  from  a  panel  of  experts ; 

(3)  The  commission  shall  study  local  conditions  and 
lay  down  a  practicable  basis  for  a  truly  representative 
constituent  assembly  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  a 
constitution  for  the  said  territories; 

(4)  The  constituent  assembly  shall  after  drawing  up 
the  constitution  submit  it  for  the  approval  of  the 
commission ; 

(5)  When  the  commission  has  approved  of  the  draft 
constitution,  it  shall  report  the  fact  of  the  approval  and 
send  a  copy  of  the  draft  constitution  to  the  Secretary- 
General  who  shall  thereupon  communicate  the  same  to  the 
present  administering  powers  (namely,  the  United  King- 
dom and  France)  ; 

(6)  The  present  administering  powers  shall  upon  re- 
ceipt of  the  said  communication  take  appropriate  steps  for 
giving  effect  to  the  constitution  as  approved  by  the  com- 
mission ; 

(7)  All  the  steps  prescribed  above  shall  be  completed 
within  a  period  not  exceeding  2  years  from  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  commission. 

4.  U.S.  {A/CJ/.',97) 

During  the  period  prior  to  independence 

(a)  the  powers  now  administerini:  the  territories  of 
Cyrenaica,  Tripolitania  and  the  Fezzan,  shall  administer 
them  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  establishment  of 
Libyan  independence,  and  shall  coordinate  their  activities 
to  this  end ; 

(b)  the  administering  authorities  shall  cooperate  in 
the  formation  of  governmental  institutions  and,  at  a  suit- 
able time  at  least  1  year  prior  to  the  date  of  independ- 
ence, shall  arrange  for  representatives  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Cyrenaica,  Tripolitania  and  the  Fezzan  to  meet  and 
consult  together  to  determine  the  form  of  government 
which  they  desire  to  establish  upon  the  attainment  of 
independence ; 

(c)  the  present  administering  authorities  shall  make 
an  annual  report  to  the  Secretary-General,  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  members  of  the  United  Nations,  on  steps 
they  have  taken  to  implement  subparagraphs  (a)  and 
(b)  above; 

(d)  there  shall  be  established  an  advisory  council 
consisting  of  representatives  of  Egypt,  France,  Italy,  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  United  States  and  three  representa- 
tives of  the  local  population,  one  from  Cyrenaica,  one  from 
Tripolitania  and  one  from  the  Fezzan.  The  council  shall 
advise  the  administering  authorities  on  subparagraphs 
(a)  and  (b)  above  and  as  to  how  assistance  might  be 
given  to  the  inhabitants  with  regard  to  formation  of  a 
government  for  an  independent  Libya.  The  council  shall 
be  empowered  to  visit  the  territory  of  Libya  and  to  obtain, 
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witli  the  cooix'ration  of  the  administering  authorities,  such 
lnformati(m  as  It  deems  necessary  to  eiialih'  It  to  ilisi-hargo 
its  finictions.  The  council  shall  make  an  annual  report 
to  the  Secretary-General,  for  the  Information  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations,  on  the  carrying  out  of  its  task  ; 
(c)  Tliat  In  respect  to  the  delimitation  of  the  interna- 
tional l)oundnries  for  Libya,  a  commission  consisting  of 
representatives  of  Egypt,  the  United  Kingdom  and  a  third 
member  to  be  nomitialed  by  the  president  of  the  (ieneral 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  be  established  to  tix  such 
boundaries. 

Fiiwzi  Bey  (Ejrypt)  stated  that  provision  should 
be  made  for  requesting;  the  adiniiiisterinfj  siuthori- 
ties  to  take  speedy  measures  for  i)repariiifif  tlie 
country  to  assume  the  re.sponsibilities  of  an  inde- 
pendent state.     He  emphasized  three  points — 

1.  During  the  preparatory  period,  it  was  impor- 
tant to  take  great  care  of  constitutional  matters 
which  would  form  the  legal  basis  of  the  structure 
of  the  Libyan  state; 

2.  The  interests  of  the  Libyan  people  should  be 
guaranteed  by  as  strong  a  representation  of  Liby- 
ans as  possible  on  the  organ  charged  during  the 
transitional  period  with  tlie  task  of  supervising 
the  drafting  of  a  constitution;  and 

3.  Whatever  solution  was  adopted  for  the  Libyan 
territory  should  be  carried  out  in  the  name  of  the 
United  Nations  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  people  of 
Libya. 

The  full  cooperation  of  the  administering  pow- 
ers, he  argued,  was  required  in  order  to  carry  out 
successfully  the  difficult  process  of  transferring 
from  one  administration  to  another  and  of  setting 
up  the  new  state  in  the  territory  in  question.  He 
saw  no  great  difi'ereuce  among  the  United  States, 
Pakistan,  and  Indian  proposals  on  these  points. 

Sir  B.  N.  Kau  (India)  observed  tliat  the  texts 
revealed  a  close  area  of  agreement.  One  difference 
was  whether  a  purely  advisory  body  should  be  set 
up  as  envisaged  by  the  United  States  or  whether 
it  should  have  some  powers  of  decision  as  envis- 
aged in  India's  text.  He  pointed  out  that  a  purely 
advisory  body  would  not  be  able  to  dispose  of  dis- 
agreements between  the  two  administering  powers 
and  that  he  favored  empowering  that  body  to  make 
the  final  decision  if  necessary  in  laying  down  a 
practicable  basis  for  a  representative  constituent 
assembly.  India,  Sir  B.  N.  Ran  explained,  was  not 
completely  tied  down  to  the  particular  composition 
of  the  commission  outlined  in  its  text  and  was 
willing  to  withdraw  in  favor  of  a  larger  body  if 
the  Subcommittee  so  desired.  In  reply  to  Mr. 
Arce's  (Argentina)  inquiry,  Sir  B.  N.  Kau  said 
that  the  required  approval  of  the  constitution  by 
the  commission  in  his  draft  did  not  imply  that  a 
United  Nations  body  should  examine  in  detail  the 
doctiment  drawn  up  by  the  constituent  assembly. 
Only  one  part  of  tlie  constitution — safeguards  of 
human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms — should 
be  looked  into ;  otherwise,  he  agreed,  there  should 
be  no  interference. 
Mr.  Arce,  favoring  the  composition  of  the  United 
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Nations  council  proposed  by  Pakistan,  said  that 
it  should  not  interfere  in  the  administration  of 
the  country.  He  said  that  it  should,  without  inter- 
ference by  the  administering  powers,  but  with 
their  help,  settle  all  questions  relating  to  elections 
and  the  establishment  of  governmental  institu- 
tions. Dr.  Jamali  (Iraq)  said  that  the  United 
Nations  should  act  as  a  "catalytic  agent"  between 
the  people  of  Libya  and  administering  powers  and 
suggested  the  advisability  of  a  United  Nations 
"mediator"  or  body  to  which  people  could  appeal. 
In  the  view  of  Mr.  Muniz  (Brazil),  the  manner 
in  whicii  the  United  Nations  intervened  in  the 
interim  phase  could  lead  to  either  the  establish- 
ment or  curtailment  of  real  independence.  Al- 
though intervention  should  bring  about  speedy  in- 
dependence and  at  the  same  time  insure  the  widest 
possible  participation  of  the  local  population  in 
the  organization  of  their  government,  the  General 
Assembly  should  avoid  too  many  details.  He 
stated  that  his  delegation  would  circulate  a  pro- 
posal for  a  high  commissioner  representing  the 
United  Nations  and  selected  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly from  a  panel  of  eminent  persons  known  for 
their  impartiality.^"  The  high  commissioner 
would  be  advised  by  a  committee,  including  repre- 
sentatives of  several  countries  and  of  the  popula- 
tions of  the  three  parts  of  Libya.  Before  adjourn- 
ing the  morning  meeting,  the  Subcommittee  de- 
cided, by  a  vote  of  18  to  0,  with  3  abstentions,'''  that 
any  resolution  should  include  a  recommendation 
to  the  effect  that  the  administering  powers  should 
administer  the  territories  for  the  purj^ose  of  assist- 
ing in  the  establishment  of  the  unity  and  independ- 
ence of  Libya;  coordinate  their  activities  to  that 
end;  and  make  annual  reports  to  the  General 
Assembly  on  the  implementation  of  the  resolution. 

Role  of  Administering  Authorities 

Continuing  the  discussion,  in  the  afternoon,  of 
the  organization  of  the  interim  period  the  Sub- 
committee first  adopted,*"*  by  a  vote  of  1.5  to  1,  with 
4  abstentions,  1  member  being  absent,  the  United 
States-Pakistan  proposal  that  "the  administering 
authorities  shall  cooperate  in  the  formation  of 
governmental  institutions."  Asked  by  Mr.  Jamali 
(Iraq)  whether  this  proposal  included  cooperation 
in  both  the  convocation  of  a  constituent  assembly 
and  the  preparation  of  a  constitution,  Mr.  Ross 
(U.S.)  explained  that  the  United  States  text  en- 
visaged the  formulation  of  a  constitution.  He 
questioned,  however,  the  advisability  of  mak- 
ing specific  reference  to  a  constituent  assembly, 
as  in  the  Indian  text.  Colonel  Rahim  (Pakistan) 
said  that  the  words  "governmental  institutions" 
in  his  draft  were  intended  to  refer  to  local  organs 
of  self-government.  At  Mr.  Jamali's  complaint 
that  the  clause  adopted  was  meaningless  since 
governmental  institutions  already  existed,  the 
Chairman  replied  that  it  could  be  spelled  out  by 
a  drafting  committee  in  the  light  of  the  interpre- 
tations placed  upon  it. 


As  debate  shifted  to  the  portion  of  the  United 
States-Pakistan  paragraph  directing  the  admin- 
istering authorities  to  arrange  for  consultations 
of  the  indigenous  inhabitants  on  the  form  of  their 
government,  Mr.  Muniz  (Brazil)  held  that  the 
administering  authorities  should  not  "interfere" 
in  this  task.  Warning  against  laying  the  admin- 
istering authorities  open  to  criticism,  he  also 
feared  prejudicing  the  role  of  the  United  Nations. 
Mr.  Ross  suggested  as  a  compromise  a  revision  of 
the  United  States  text  to  read :  ".  .  .  together  in 
constituent  assembly  to  draw  up  a  constitution 
and  to  determine  . . ."  This  was  held  still  unsatis- 
factory by  Mr.  Santa  Cruz  (Chile),  and  Mr.  Ross 
accepted  a  suggestion  by  Mr.  Bauer  (Guatemala) 
for  having  the  administering  authorities  "coop- 
erate in  making  arrangements"  for  the  consulta- 
tions. Indicating  agreement  with  Mr.  Miniiz,  Mr. 
McNeil  (U.K.)  advised  against  attempting  to  give 
jjrecise  directives  to  the  administering  authorities, 
to  the  United  Nations  organ,  or  to  the  indigenous 
inhabitants. 

Sir  B.  N.  Rau  (India)  then  proposed  a  new 
formulation  which  was  accepted  by  Mr.  Ross 
(U.S.)  :  "The  form  of  government  shall  be  de- 
termined by  representatives  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Tripolitania,  Cyrenaica  and  the  Fezzan  meeting 
and  consulting  together  in  a  constituent  assembly." 
Mr.  Arutiunian  (U.S.S.R.)  objected  to  the  vague- 
ness of  "form  of  government"  and  argued  for  its 
elimination  since  it  might  throw  doubt  on  the 
unity  of  Libya.  Sir  B.  N.  Rau  said  that  "form  of 
government"  meant  "constitution,"  and  that  he 
had  no  objection  to  "constitution  and  form  of 
government."  He  also  explained  that  a  constitu- 
ent assembly  did  not  necessarily  have  to  be  chosen 
by  election.  Mr.  Arce's  (Argentina)  proposal  to 
substitute  "national"  assembly  for  "constituent" 
was  strongly  supported  by  Mr.  Jamali.  Sir  B.  N. 
Rau  did  not  comment  on  the  proposal  but  the 
Chairman  used  the  word  "national"  in  reading 
the  Indian  text  immediately  before  the  vote.  Mr. 
Bauer  suggested  inclusion  of  a  reference  to  the 
participation  of  representatives  of  minorities,  and 
Mr.  Ross  expressed  the  view  that  such  was  implicit. 
The  Subcommittee  concluded  this  part  of  the  dis- 
cussion by  adopting  unanimously  the  following 
formulation :  "The  constitution  including  the  form 
of  government  shall  be  determined  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  inhabitants  of  Cyrenaica,  Tripo- 
litania, and  the  Fezzan  meeting  and  consultmg 
together  in  a  national  assembly." 

United  Nations  Commissioner  and  Council 

Mr.  Muniz  (Brazil)  held  that  a  high  commis- 
sioner Mould  symbolize  the  authority  of  the  United 
Nations  and  provide  for  freedom  of  action  and 
speed  of  decision.  Mr.  McNeil  (U.K.)  found  the 
idea  of  a  high  commissioner  very  attractive  but  he 
questioned  the  advisability  of  a  Council,  noting 
that  its  composition  would  jiresent  a  problem.  A 
group  acceptable  in  Tripolitania  might  not  be 
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acceptable  in  Cj'rcnaica.  He  preferred  }jivin<;  the 
lii<j;li  cominissioiier  authority  to  make  use  of  sueli 
specialists  as  lie  consitleied  aiijiropriate.  Similar 
views  were  expressed  l)y  Mr.  Koss  (United  States) 
who  believed  it  would  be  somewhat  of  a  dui)lica- 
tion  to  have  both  a  high  commissioner  antl  a  Coun- 
cil. Mr.  Ross  raised  the  possibility  of  combining 
the  Brazilian  and  the  Indian  ideas  by  appointing 
a  high  commissioner  and  permitting  him  to  be 
assisted  by  experts. 

Mr.  Raliim  (Pakistan)  felt  that  it  might  be  a 
"risky  affair"  to  have  a  higli  commissioner  without 
Council  as  suggestetl  by  Sir.  McNeil.  Mr.  Muniz 
assured  Mr.  McNeil  that  neither  the  connnissioner 
nor  the  council  would  have  anytliing  to  do  with  the 
administration  of  the  territory.  Mr.  Arce  (Argen- 
tina) would  not  object  to  the  commissioner  as  long 
as  the  advisorv  council  was  retained.  I  le  preferred 
the  composition  of  the  council  as  pro{)osed  by 
Brazil  and  Pakistan  because  Libya  needed  politi- 
cal not  legal  experts.  He  saw  tlie  advisability  of 
including  on  the  council  representatives  of  the 
local  poinilation  as  well  as  of  states  like  Italy 
because  of  her  interest  in  Tripolitania  and  the 
United  States  because  of  her  plan  for  assisting 
underdeveloped  countries.  Agreeing  to  Mr.  Mc- 
Neil's objections  to  the  Council,  Mr.  Couve  de 
Murville  (France)  observed  that  the  Brazilian 
proposal  was  not  sufficiently  explicit  in  the  rela- 
tions between  the  high  commissioner  and  the  ad- 
ministering authorities.  He  also  noted  that  it  did 
not  refer  to  the  formation  of  governmental  insti- 
tutions in  advance  of  the  convening  of  the  constit- 
uent assembly.  At  the  close  of  the  afternoon  meet- 
ing, Mr.  Jamali  (Iraq)  noted  that  the  term  "high 
commissioner"  was  distasteful  to  the  Arabs. 

After  3I/2  hours  of  somewhat  confused  discus- 
sion at  the  night  meeting,  the  Chairman  was 
obliged  to  state  the  question  under  consideration, 
which  in  his  view  was  whether  to  appoint  a  com- 
mission and  what  the  composition  of  that  commis- 
sion should  be;  or  whether  to  appoint  a  commis- 
sioner and  whether  that  commissioner  should  be 
assisted  by  a  panel  of  experts.  A  vote  was  taken 
on  establishing  a  commission  composed  of  I'epre- 
sentatives  of  France.  Italy,  Egypt,  Pakistan, 
United  Kingdom,  and  United  States  together  with 
three  representatives  of  the  populations  of  Cyre- 
nacia,  Tripolitania,  and  the  Fezzan  respectively, 
and  one  for  tlie  minorities.  The  proposal  was 
rejected  by  10  votes  for,  10  against,  and  1  absten- 
tion.^" Prior  to  this  vote,  a  Polish  motion  to 
include  the  U.S.S.R.  on  the  commission  for  Libya 
was  rejected  by  11  votes  against,  3  in  favor,  and  7 
abstentions.'" 

A  French-Guatemalan  proposal  to  include  on 
the  commission  one  representative  of  Libyan 
minorities  had  been  adopted  by  a  vote  of  9  in  favor, 
1  against,  and  10  abstentions."'  The  United  King- 
dom did  not  participate  in  this  vote. 

Earlier  in  the  meeting,  Mr.  Cooper  (Liberia) 
had  introduced  an  amencbnent  to  the  Brazilian 


proposal  whereby  the  commissioner  would  be  as- 
sisted bj'  a  commission  of  five  or  seven  persons  to 
be  chosen  by  the  (Jeneral  As.sembly  from  a  panel 
of  experts  plus  three  representatives  of  the  local 
l)()piilation.  Fawzi  Bey  (Egypt)  noted  that  while 
Brazil  in  its  proposal  was  sliifting  the  emphasis 
from  a  council  to  a  commissioner,  the  Liberian 
amendment  pushed  the  status  of  the  council  so  far 
into  the  background  that  it  completely  faded  away. 
Mr.  McNeil  welcomed  the  Liberian  amendment  and 
declared  the  Brazilian  proposal  a  needless  dupli- 
cation. The  high  commissioner  would  represent 
all  the  United  Nations,  but  a  commission  would 
carry  national  tags  which  would  be  a  disadvantage 
in  some  of  the  territories  concerned.  He  indicated 
he  would  not  support  the  appointment  of  any  com- 
mission having  duties  in  Cyrenaica  if  it  included 
Italy  because  of  the  wartime  liritisli  j)leilge  to  the 
Senussi  not  to  permit  the  return  of  Italy  to  that 
territory. 

Mr.  Ross  who  was  willing  to  vote  for  all  three 
proposals — governmental  commission,  commis- 
sioner, and  experts — offered  an  amendment  to  the 
Brazilian  proposal  by  which  the  commission  would 
be  nominated  by  a  committee  comprising  France, 
United  Kingdom,  United  States,  and  U.S.S.R. 
chosen  by  the  Assembly.  He  also  preferred 
that  the  experts  suggested  by  Liberia  be  nomi- 
nated by  the  Secretary-General  and  approved 
by  the  commissioner  rather  than  the  Assembly. 
Mr.  Hood  (Australia)  suggested  a  simpler  pro- 
vision whereby  the  General  Assembly  would  ap- 
point a  special  representative  to  cooperate  with  the 
administering  authorities  and  to  assist  the  inhab- 
itants in  the  early  stages  of  the  formation  of  self- 
governing  institutions,  reporting  to  the  Assembly 
on  what  further  degree,  if  any,  of  United  Nations 
supervision  might  be  necessary  in  later  stages. 

At  the  morning  meeting  on  October  14,  Sir  B.  N. 
Ran  (India)  presented  his  redraft  of  the  proposal 
for  appointment  of  a  commissioner  as  well  as  a 
council.  Mr.  McNeil  favored  a  commissioner 
alone,  and  Mr.  Jessup  (U.S.)  stated  that  he 
could  not  support  such  a  proposal.  By  a  vote  of 
5  to  14,  with  2  abstentions,'-  the  Subcommittee 
rejected  the  principle  that  a  single  United  Nations 
commissioner  (without  assistance  of  a  council) 
should  be  sent  to  Libya.  The  Subcommittee,  by  a 
vote  of  12  to  6,  with  3  abstentions,"  approved  the 
Indian  proposal  for  a  United  Nations  commis- 
sioner and  council  to  aid  and  advise  him  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  the  people  of  Libya  in  the 
formulation  of  a  constitution  and  the  establish- 
ment of  an  independent  government.'* 

Composition  of  Council 

In  discussing  the  composition  of  the  council, 
Mr.  Arutiunian  (U.S.S.R.)  contended  that  the 
U.S.S.R.  could  not  be  excluded  if  the  other  three 
powers  designated  in  the  Italian  Peace  Treaty 
were  named.  The  U.S.S.R.,  he  contended,  had  a 
right  to  participate  in  such  a  collective  organ; 
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otherwise  it  would  be  devoid  of  legality  in  view 
of  the  Tieatv  provisions.  Without  the  addition 
of  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  interests  of  the  colonial  powers 
would  be  safeguarded  to  the  detriment  of  the 
Libyan  peoples"  interests. 

Replying  to  Mr.  Arutiunian  (U.S.S.R.),  Mr. 
Hood  asserted  that  "rights  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  question  that  the  Four  Powers  obligation  under 
the  Treaty  had  now  been  transferred  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  and  that,  if  rights  were  considered, 
some  of  the'  other  seventeen  treaty  signatories 
might  be  deemed  more  actively  concernedin  set- 
tling territories  they  had  helped  to  liberate."'  By  a 
vote  of  3  in  favor.  9  against,  and  8  abstentions.  1 
member  being  absent.""  the  Subcommittee  rejected 
a  Polish  proposal  to  include  the  U.S.S.R.  in  the 
proposed  council. 

By  a  vote  of  12  in  favor.  4  against,  with  -i  absten- 
tions. 1  memlier  being  absent,'^  the  Subcommittee 
recommended  that  the  projjosed  council  to  aid  and 
advise  the  commissioner  should  include  one  repre- 
sentative of  each  of  the  following  countries: 
Egypt,  France,  Italy,  Pakistan,  United  Kingdom, 
and  United  States. 

The  Guatemalan  amendment  calling  for  inclu- 
sion of  one  representative  of  the  minorities  in 
Libya  along  with  representatives  from  Cyrenaica. 
Trijiolitania.  and  tlie  Fezzan  was  opposed  Ity  Mr. 
Jamali  on  the  ground  that  singling  out  minorities 
for  privileges  would  do  them  more  liarni  tlian  good. 
The  council  itself,  he  contended,  would  safeguard 
the  interests  of  the  minorities.  He  was  supported 
Ijy  Mr.  Arce.  who  thought  that  a  minorities  repre- 
sentative might  be  only  a  political  pawn,  and  by 
Fawzi  Bey,  who  was  opposed  to  the  idea  of  an 
"international  minority'"  and  who  oI)seryed  that 
an  independent  Libya  admitted  to  the  United  Na- 
tions would  be  bouiid  by  the  Charter  and  l)y  the 
Declaration  on  Human" Rights.  After  the  vote, 
Fawzi  Bey  indicated  that,  although  he  had  al)- 
stained  at  that  time,  he  would  vote  against  the 
proposal  for  a  minorities  re])resentative  at  the  next 
stage.  Mr.  McNeil  was  aware  of  the  minorities 
problem  in  Liliya  Init  was  not  convinced  that  this 
was  the  way  to"  handle  it.  Mr.  Yu  (China)  sup- 
ported the  Guatenuilan  proi)osal,  which  was  jiut 
to  a  vote  and  carried  by  G  in  favor,  '■'>  against,  with 
12  abstentions." 

The  Sulx'onunittee  by  a  vote  of  \'-)  in  favor,  none 
a'l'ainst,  and  s  aljstenlions  ■**  tlien  decided  tliat  the 
council  sliould  also  include  one  representative  of 
the  ])eople  from  eacli  of  (lie  three  regions  of  Libya- 
Cyreuaica,  Ti'ipolitania,  and  the  Fezzan — as  well 
as  a  i-epresentativc  of  the  minorities  in  Ijil)ya. 

On  a  motion  by  .Mr.  Hood,  the  Subcoiniiiitir;> 
approved  witbout  a  vote  a  ])roposal  to  infhi<le  in 
the  (h-aft  resolution  (lie  ]>rinci])]e  (hat  (lie  rep- 
resentatives of  the  ](eople  and  of  (be  minorities 
be  a])])oiiited  liy  tlic  commissioner  aftei'  constil- 
tatioM  witli  the  adniiiiistcriiig  powers  and  tlie 
member  states  of  t  he  council  as  well  as  (lie  leading 
political  personalities  in  the  territories  concerned. 
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Selection  of  Indigenous  Representatives 

Mr.  Hood  (Australia)  raised  the  question  of 
the  method  whereby  the  four  indigenous  repre- 
sentatives would  be  selected  for  membership  on 
the  council.  Mr.  Yu  (China)  suggested  selection 
by  the  connnissioner  and  council,  but  Mr.  McNeil 
(LLK. )  noted  that  technically  the  council  did  not 
exist  before  tlie  indigenous  members  were  selected. 
Mr.  Jamali  (Iraq)  thought  that  the  administering 
authorities  should  invite  local  political  leaders  to 
a  meeting  at  which  a  panel  of  candidates  would 
be  named.  From  this  panel,  the  commissioner 
anil  the  authority  would  select  the  necessary 
members. 

Although  agreeing  tliat  the  people  should  have 
the  initiative  on  nominations,  Mr.  Arce  (Argen- 
tina) favored  leaving  the  drafting  as  it  stood, 
and  he  indicated  that  the  commissioner  could  con- 
tact the  various  groui)s  and  learn  their  represent- 
atives. Mr.  Couve  de  ilurville  (France)  said  that 
his  Government  would  be  loath  to  accept  the  re- 
sponsibility of  selecting  representatives,  he  felt 
that  (he  commissioner  and  council  should  name  the 
indigenous  members  after  consulting  the  leading 
jiolitical  |)ersonalities  of  each  region.  The  Chair- 
man interpreted  the  sense  of  the  Subcommittee 
(hat  the  draft  remain  unchanged  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  indigenous  representatives 
would  be  appointed  after  consultations  among  the 
commissioner,  the  country  representatives  on  the 
council  (acting  in  their  personal  capacities),  and 
leading  local  personalities. 

Finictions  of  the  Commissioner 

The  Subconinii((ee  next  had  before  it  the  Indian 
proposal  to  tlie  etfect  that,  in  the  discharge  of  his 
functions,  the  commissioner  should  consult  and  be 
guided  by  the  advice  of  the  members  of  his  council, 
provided  that  he  might  select  different  members 
to  advise  him  in  respect  to  different  regions  on 
different  subjects.  Feeling  that  the  proviso  mi^ht 
cause  dissension  within  the  council,  Mr.  Yu 
(China),  supported  by  Mr.  Coojier  (Liberia), 
sought  unsuccessfully  to  del(>te  it  by  a  vote  of  3  in 
favor,  10  against,  with  8  abs(eii(ions.'''  The  eniire 
proposal  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  11  in  favor,  4 
against,  wi(li  (i  abstendons.^" 

.Mr.  .Vrutiunian  (U.S.S.R.),  upon  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  foregoing  vote,  insisletl  upon  a  vote 
on  (he  whoU-  of  (he  Indian  pi'oposal  (A/'C.l/ 
SCI 7   L.I  )  as  amended,  namely: 

1.  l'"or  the  pui'pose  of  assisting  the  people  of 
Liliya  in  (he  foriiiuhu ion  of  a  coiis( i(u( ion  and  the 
establislimeiU  of  an  independent  goveiniiien(,  (he 
(ieneral  .Assembly  shall  appoint  a  commissioner 
and  a  coinicil  (o  aid  and  advise  (he  commissioner. 

2.  The  council  shall  consist  of: 

a)  one  representative  ot"  each  of  the  following 
count  iie<.  namely.  Egypt.  France.  Italy,  Pakistan, 
(he  I'li'tcd  Kingdom  and  the  Ihiited  States  of 
America : 
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b)  one  representative  of  tlie  peojjle  of  each  of 
the  tliree  rejiioiis  of  Libya,  namely,  Tripolitania, 
Cyrenaica  and  the  Fezzan,  and  one  representative 
oi  the  minorities  in  Libya. 

;i  In  tlip  discharge  of  his  functions,  the  com- 
missioner shall  consult  and  be  jiuitled  by  the  advice 
of  the  members  of  his  council,  jirovided  tliat  he 
may  select  different  members  (o  advise  him  in. 
respect  of  different  regions  or  different  subjects. 

The  proposal  was  adopted  by  13  in  favor,  3 
against,  with  5  abstentions.*"  Fawzi  Bej'  (Ejjj'pt) 
stressed  that  the  Indian  vote  was  on  "ideas"  not 
precise  wording.  The  Chairman  agreed  with  this 
interpretation  and  asked  the  drafting  group  to 
prepare  a  draft  resolution. 

United  Nations  Membership 

The  Subcommittee  then  proceeded  to  the  United 
States  proposal  that  Libya  be  admitted  to  the 
United  Nations  in  accordance  with  article  4  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter  ujion  the  accomplisliment 
of  its  independence.  Mr.  Jamali  (Iraq)  expressed 
the  hope  that  there  would  be  no  pitfalls  on  the  way 
to  independence  or  vetoes  in  regard  to  membership, 
while  Mr.  Arce  (Argentina)  stated  that  "there  is 
no  veto  on  admission  of  new  members."  Mr. 
Arutiunian  (U.S.S.R.)  stated  that  the  U.S.S.R. 
would  support  the  future  admission  of  Libya  to  the 
United  Nations  if  that  country's  jiolitical  status 
fulfilled  the  conditions  for  the  admission  of  new 
members  laid  down  in  the  Charter.  The  United 
States  proposal  was  adopted  unanimously. 

The  Soviet  proposal  calling  for  the  withdrawal 
from  Libya  of  all  foreign  troops  and  the  liquida- 
tion of  military  and  air  bases  within  3  months 
was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  5  in  favor,  10  against,  with 
6  abstentions.*- 

A  lengthy  discussion  then  followed  over  the 
manner  in  which  the  United  Nations  organ  in 
Libj-a  would  report.  Mr.  Jessup  (U.S.)  sug- 
gested that  the  report  come  from  the  commis- 
sioner, who  would  undoubtedly  consult  with  his 
council.  Fawzi  Bey  (Egypt),  wanting  the  Coun- 
cil to  act  as  an  important  unit,  suggested  that  the 
report  be  made  by  the  council  and  be  transmitted 
through  the  conunissioner.  Mr.  Glutton  (United 
Kingdom),  believing  that  the  commissioner  was 
the  main  United  Nations  organ  and  the  council 
merely  an  aid,  disagreed  with  this  proposal. 
Colonel  Rahim  (Pakistiin)  suggested  as  a  com- 
promise that  the  report  be  submitted  by  the  com- 
missioner "in  consultation  with  the  council."  By 
a  vote  of  17  to  0,  with  4  abstentions,*^  the  Slibcom- 
mittee  approved  tlie  Pakistan  proposal  that  the 
commissioner,  in  consultation  with  the  council, 
should  submit  to  the  Secretary-General  an  annual 
report  and  .such  other  specific  reports  as  he  might 
consider  necessary  on  the  carrying  out  of  his  tasks. 
To  this  report,  might  be  added  any  memorandum 
or  document  the  commissioner  himself,  or  a  mem- 


ber of  his  council,  might  wish  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  United  Nations. 

The  Subconnnittee  was  not  successful  on  recon- 
ciling alternative  proposals  for  nominating  the 
connnissioner.  Colonel  Kahim  favored  a  i)lan  to 
have  the  six  countries  members  of  the  council 
perform  this  task,  and  Fawzi  Bey  suggested  a 
nominating  connnitteo  of  nine,  including  the  coun- 
tries represented  on  the  council.  Mr.  Jes-siip  re- 
peated the  suggestion  for  a  conmiittee  composed 
of  France,  U.S.S.R.,  United  Kingdom  and  United 
States  to  present  a  nominee  to  the  Assembly.  Mr. 
Arce  proposed  that  a  five-member  grou]i  compris- 
ing the  President  of  the  General  Assembly,  the 
two  (leneral  Assembly  vice-presidents  who  were 
representatives  of  Brazil  and  Pakistan,  and  the 
Chairmen  of  the  First  and  Ad  Hoc  Political  Com- 
mittees present  a  candidate.  Colonel  Rahim  also 
suggested  nomination  by  the  Trusteeship  Council, 
and  Fawzi  Bey,  a  nine-member  group  chosen  from 
the  Subcommittee.  There  being  no  agreement, 
this  question  was  deferred  to  a  later  meeting. 

Delimitation  of  Boundaries 

On  the  question  of  the  delimitation  of  Libyan 
boundaries,  Mr.  Arutiunian  (U.S.S.R.)  strongly 
opjDosed  a  Pakistan  proposal  to  entrust  this  task 
to  the  commissioner  assisted  by  his  council, 
arguing  that  this  was  a  historical  tactic  for  repar- 
titioning  colonies.  Libya's  frontiers,  he  declared, 
were  well-known,  and  an  independent  Libya 
should  be  reestablished  within  the  frontiers  exist- 
ing prior  to  January  1,  1034,  the  time  when  Mus- 
solini initiated  his  colonial  adventures.  Any  "de- 
limitation" would  really  mean  a  reconsideration  of 
frontiers  and  would  encourage  attempts  to  "grab" 
parts  of  Libyan  territory.  Any  demarcation  of 
the  frontier  could  be  done  by  the  future  Libyan 
government  and  adjacent  states. 

Mr.  Couve  de  Murville  (France)  said  that 
Libya's  frontiers  with  French  possessions  were 
fully  delimited  and  that  he  could  not  quite  under- 
stand what  was  actually  meant  by  the  Pakistan 
proposal.  Mr.  Jessup  (U.S.),  agreeing  with  Mr. 
Arutiunian,  said  that  the  General  Assembly  had 
no  right  to  take  territory  from  one  state  and  give 
it  to  another  and  therefore  could  not  delegate  this 
nonexisting  right  to  any  United  Nations  body. 
Adjustment  of  frontiers  could  be  left  to  an  inde- 
pendent Libya  and  her  neighbors.  Mr.  Clutton 
(U.K.)  said  that,  so  far  as  the  territory  of  Libya 
under  United  Kingdom  control  was  concerned, 
the  frontiers  were  not  only  marked  on  the  map  but 
also  were  demarcated  on  the  ground.  Any  frontier 
claims  were  a  matter  to  be  solved  "between  brother 
Arab  nations." 

Fawzi  Bey  (Egypt)  said  that  it  would  be  a 
happy  solution  to  settle  frontier  rectification  as 
between  two  Arab  nations.  He  declared  that  he 
did  not  insist  on  a  delimitation  mission  at  the 
present  stage  but  reserved  his  right  to  submit  the 
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idea  in  the  First  Committee.  Fawzi  Bey  declared 
emphatically  that  Egypt  was  not  looking  for 
airgrandizeiiient.  By  a  vote  of  4  in  favor,  14 
against,  and  o  abstentions,  the  Subcommittee  re- 
jected the  Pakistan  proposal." 

On  October  17,  the  Subcommittee,  having  re- 
ceived an  extension  of  working  time  from  the 
First  Committee,  resumed  its  debate  on  the  vari- 
ous plans  for  nominating  the  United  Nations  Com- 
missioner for  Libva.  After  the  representatives  of 
Pakistan,  P^gypt.  and  the  United  States  had  with- 
drawn their  proposals  in  favor  of  a  draft  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Arce  (Argentina),  tlie  Subcommit- 
tee approved  the  latter  by  a  vote  of  16  to  3,  with  1 
abstention.**^  This  plan  suggested  a  five-member 
General  Assembly  nominating  committee  com- 
]-iosed  of  the  President  of  the  (ieneral  Assembly, 
the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  xVssembly  from  Brazil 
and  Pakistan,  and  the  Chairmen  of  the  First  and 
the  Ad  Hoc  Political  Committees.  If  these  mem- 
bers could  not  reach  agreement  on  a  single  nomi- 
nee, they  were  to  name  three  candidates  for 
submission  to  the  General  Assembly.**" 

At  this  point.  Fawzi  Bey,  insisted  that  some 
decision  was  needed  on  the  "adjustment"  of  bound- 
aries, for  what  had  been  rejected  at  the  previous 
meeting  had  been  the  question  of  the  problem  of 
"delimitation".  Referring  to  paragraphs  2  and 
?,  of  annex  XI  of  the  Peace  Treaty  with  Italy,  he 
noted  tliat  the  adjustment  of  the  frontiers  of  the 
former  Italian  colonies  had  been  left  to  the  Four 
I'owcrs.  France,  United  Kingdom,  United  States. 
and  IT.S.S.R.  The  question  of  the  adjustment  of 
the  frontiers,  he  saicl,  had  then  been  referred  (o- 
gether  with  the  whole  problem  of  the  former  colo- 
nies to  the  General  Assembly.  On  this  interi)re1  a- 
tion,  Colonel  Pahim  (Pakistan)  agreed  with 
Fawzi  Bey. 

Mr.    Arutiiinian    disagreed,    stating    that,    al- 
though i>aragraph  2  of  annex  XI  liad  assigned  to 
the  Four  Powers  the  disposal  of  the  colonies  and 
tlie  adjustment  of  frontiers,  paragraph  :>  of  (ho 
same  annex  referred  only  the  first  task,  namely  the 
disposal  of  the  colonies,  to  the  General  Assembly. 
Fawzi  Bey  insisted  that  the  whole  question  had 
been  referi-ed  to  the  General  Assembly  and  wanted 
the  Su})committee  to  settle  the  question  id'  the  As- 
sembly's competence  in  this  matter  or.  failing  this, 
to  ask  the  Four  Powers  to  agree  on  an  interpreta- 
tion of  the  relevant  provisions  of  the  Peace  Treaty. 
Mr.   McNeil    (U.K.)    said    that   whatever   the 
authors  of  paragraphs  2  and  :'>  of  annex  XI  had 
in  mind,  they  definilely  did  not  ])rovide  for  arbi- 
trary action  with  respect  to  the  frontiers  of  in- 
dependent  stales.      Mr.   Jessu])   agreed    with    Mr. 
McNeil.  Ml'.   Hood    (Australia),  and   Mr.   Aruti- 
Uiiian   thai    the  boundai'y  question   had   been  dis- 
])oscd    of    by    the    Subcoiniiiittee    al     a    previous 
meeting  and  should  nol  be  iTopened  at  (his  time. 
lie  said  that  he  would  study  Mr.  Arutiuniaifs 
in(erpie(a(ion  and  s(a(e  his  own  views  later.    Mr. 
Couve  de  Murville  said   llial    he  conid   nol    be  as 


"categoric"  as  Mr.  Arutiunian  because  the  Treaty 
provisions  were  very  vague.  He  suggested  that 
the  matter  might  be'  studied  by  the  Four  Powers 
or  by  the  Assembly  Legal  Committee.  Fawzi  Bey 
supported  Mr.  Couve"  de  Murville's  view,  and, 
since  the  Subcommittee  took  no  action,  he  re- 
served the  right  to  raise  the  matter  again  in  the 
First  Coimuittee. 

Economic  and  Financial  Provisions 

On  October  14,  United  Kingdom  had  submitted 
a  proposal  to  the  effect  that  the  economic  and 
financial  provisions  arising  out  of  paragraph  19, 
annex  XIV  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Italy 
should  be  considered  at  the  fifth  regular  ses- 
sion of  the  General  Assembly.  He  now  pointed 
out  that  such  a  study  entailed  many  intricate  tech- 
nical problems  with  respect  to  property,  currency, 
and  otlier  matters  and  that  it  could  best  be  under- 
taken by  the  athninistering  powers  which  would 
present  a  report  on  the  whole  problem  to  the  next 
regular  session  of  the  General  xVssembly.  Fawzi 
Bey  ( Egypt)  was  of  the  opinion  that  such  a  study 
sliould  be  made  by  the  commissioner  in  consulta- 
tion with  his  council  and  tlie  administering  powers. 
Mr.  Arce  (Argentina),  although  favorable  to  the 
United  Kingdom  suggestion,  maintained  that  the 
new  Libyan  state  should  participate  in  decisions 
on  economic  and  financial  prolilems  affecting  its 
future.  ]\Ir.  Couve  de  Murville  (France)  sup- 
l)orted  the  United  Kingdom  proposal,  pointing  out 
that  there  was  already  a  requirement  of  reports 
from  the  administering  authorities  and  the  com- 
missioner. jMr.  Hood  (Australia)  suggested  that 
the  question  might  be  resolved  by  a  note  in  the 
report  to  the  First  Committee  that  the  matter  had 
been  brought  up  by  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
First  Committee  would  undertake  to  supply  the 
General  Assembly  with  the  necessary  information. 
This  idea  eventually  prevailed;  the  United  King- 
dom withdrew  its  jiroposal,  and  it  was  agreed  that 
final  action  would  be  taken  on  the  report  as  before 
being  sent  to  Committee  l.**' 

Economic  and  Social  Prohh  ni.<i 

Mr.  Santa  Cruz  (Chile)  ]irf)posed  that  the  com- 
missioner be  authorized  to  oiler  suggestions  to  the 
General  As.sembly,  the  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil, and  the  Secretary-General  on  measures  the 
United  Nations  might  adopi  reirarding  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  ])rolileins  of  I/ibya.  especially 
those  relating  to  economic  development.  To  a 
South  African  query,  he  replied  that  no  measures 
would  be  taken  without  the  agreement  of  the  ad- 
niinisleriiiir  antliorit  ii's  prior  to  iiideiHuideiicc  or, 
the  new  Libyan  government  after  independence. 

Mr.  McNeil  (U.K.).  although  welcoming  this 
idea,  cautioned  against  its  use  as  ii  pretext  to  add 
an  economic  and  social  secretariat  to  the  stall  of  the 
commissioner.  Mr.  Santa  Crnz  also  opposed  such 
])rolifeialion    but    held    that    the   United   Nations 
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must  show  some  concern  for  economic  and  social 
problems.  Fawzi  Bey  (Ejiypt)  and  Mr.  Cooper 
(Liberia)  agreed  with  him,  out  Mr.  Arutiiinian 
(U.S.S.R.)  lelt  that  the  proposal  involved  inter- 
vention in  affairs  of  the  new  state  witliout  tlie  lat- 
ter's  request.  Mr.  Santa  Cruz  denied  tliat  his  plan 
involved  interference,  and  he  withdrew  the  clause 
mentioning  economic  devclojiment.  He  explained 
that  tiie  draft  provided  only  for  suggestions  by  the 
commissioner.  He  furtlier  agreed,  conunenting  on 
the  statement  by  Mr.  Arutiunian  that  this  power 
could  concern  only  the  transitional  period,  to  the 
insertion  of  a  clause  to  this  effect.  Nevertheless, 
Mr.  Arutiunian  voted  against  the  amended  pro- 
posal, which  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  16  to  1,  with 
3  abstentions.'* 

Italian  Somaliland 

Four  of  the  draft  resolutions  submitted  to  the 
First  Conmiittee,  namely  those  of  Liberia,  Paki- 
stan, U.S.S.R.,  and  the  United  States,  contained 
specific  recommendations  on  the  disposal  of  Ital- 
ian Somaliland.  In  tlie  course  of  Subcommittee 
17  consideration,  three  new  draft  resolutions  were 
submitted  by  Argentina,*^  India,""  and  Iraq 
respectively.'^ 

The  proposals  with  respect  to  the  independence 
of  Somaliland  were  formulated  as  follows : 

1.  D.S.SJt.  (A/C.1/487) 
Independence  after  a  period  of  5  years. 

2.  Liberia  {A/C.1/490) 
Independence  after  a  period  of  10  years. 

3.  V.8.  {A/C.1/497) 

The  General  Assembly  and  the  Trusteeship  Council 
shall  review  the  progress  and  development  of  this  terri- 
tory from  time  to  time  with  a  view  to  determining  whether 
it  is  ready  for  independence. 

4.  Pakistan  (,A/C.l/499) 

That  Italian  Somaliland  shall  become  independent  10 
years  from  the  date  of  the  adoption  of  this  resolution 
with  a  view  to  its  ultimate  incorporation  into  a  united 
independent  Somaliland. 

5.  Argentina  (A/CJ/8C.n/L.5) 
No  time  limit  as  to  independence. 

6.  India  (A/CJ/SC.n/L.6) 
Independence  as  a  possibility  within  5  years. 

7.  Iraq  {A/0.1/8C.17/L.7) 

That  Somaliland  shall  be  an  independent  state.  Its 
independence  shall  be  achieved  within  as  short  a  period 
as  possible,  in  any  case  not  to  exceed  10  years. 

LENGTH  OF  TRANSITIONAL  PERIOD 

Mr.  Jessup  (U.S.),  on  October  17,  initiated  the 
discussion  by  noting  that  all  proposals  agreed  upon 
independence  as  the  ultimate  goal  and  trusteeship 
in  the  interim  period.  He  referred  to  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  Four  Power  Commission  of  Investi- 
gation which  indicated  that  the  development  of 


Somaliland  was  a  long-term  problem;  he  observed 
tliat  tlie  lengtli  of  time  required  for  this  develop- 
ment was  not  now  possible  to  determine.  He  then 
mentioned  tiie  United  States  proposal  that  Somali- 
land be  placed  under  tlie  international  trusteeship 
system  with  Italy  as  the  administering  authority 
and  that  the  General  Assembly  and  Trusteeship 
Council  review  the  development  of  the  situation  in 
tlie  territory  from  time  to  time  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  whetiier  it  is  ready  for  independence. 
This  plan  was  endorsed  by  Mr.  Jooste  (South 
Africa),  Mr.  Fausto  Soto  (Chile),  and  Mr.  Yu 
(China). 

Mr.  Arutiunian  (U.S.S.R.),  supported  by  the 
representatives  of  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia,  took 
the  position  that  the  United  States  draft  might 
"pigeonhole  independence  forever"  and  the  grant- 
ing of  independence  could  not  be  postponed  ad 
infinitum.  After  studying  all  tlie  factors  involved, 
the  Soviet  Union's  delegation  firmly  believed  that 
a  5-year  interim  period  would  be  ample  time  in 
which  to  carry  out  the  necessary  preparatory  work. 
Sir  B.  N.  Rau  (India)  also  favored  a  5-year  period. 
Sir  Zafrullali  Khan  (Pakistan)  stressed  the  need 
for  a  definite  period  as  a  goal  and  favored  a  maxi- 
mum of  10  years  or  less. 

Mr.  Bauer  (Guatemala)  stated  that,  although 
his  delegation  was  not  against  granting  independ- 
ence, the  information  available  showed  that  the 
territory  was  not  ready  for  self-government  and, 
therefore,  should  be  placed  under  an  interim  pre- 
paratory regime.  In  his  view,  it  would  be  impru- 
dent to  decide  specifically  how  long  that  interim 
period  should  be  since  it  was  impossible  to  know 
when  Somaliland  would  be  ready  for  self-govern- 
ment. He  favored  a  decision  to  review  the  situa- 
tion after  10  years. 

Mr.  Cooper  (Liberia),  supported  by  Mr.  Jamali 
(Iraq)  and  Mr.  Medhen  (Ethiopia),  contended 
that,  if  it  were  really  intended  to  grant  independ- 
ence to  the  territory,  a  time  limit  of  5  or  10  years 
should  be  set.  If  no  time  limit  was  set,  he  did  not 
believe  it  was  intended  to  permit  the  territory  to 
become  independent.  Mr.  Arce  (Argentina)  sug- 
gested that  the  majority  of  the  General  Assembly 
might,  after  a  period  of  ten  years  had  elapsed,  con- 
sider whether  it  would  be  appropriate  for  the  for- 
mer Italian  Somaliland  to  be  given  immediate 
independence.  This  formulation  was  acceptable 
to  the  United  States  delegation,  Mr.  Jessup  said. 

The  principle  that  the  former  Italian  Somali- 
land should  DC  accorded  independence  was  then 
approved  unanimously.  By  a  vote  of  8  in  favor,  11 
against,  with  2  abstentions,"-  the  Subcommittee 
rejected  the  principle  contained  in  the  proposal  by 
the  Soviet  Union  that  Italian  Somaliland  should 
become  independent  after  5  years. 

A  vote  was  then  taken  on  the  principle  that 
former  Italian  Somaliland  be  accorded  independ- 
ence in  a  period  not  exceeding  10  years.  The  prin- 
ciple was  rejected  by  10  votes  for  and  11  votes 
against."^ 
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A  vote  on  the  principle  that  former  Italian 
Somaliland  be  accorded  independence  after  a  pe- 
riod of  10  years  was  rejected  by  9  votes  in  favor, 
11  against,  with  1  abstention.^* 

The  vote  on  the  principle  that  the  former  Italian 
Somaliland  should  become  independent  after  a 
period  of  10  years  unless  the  General  Assembly 
decided  otherwise  was  carried  by  15  votes  in  favor, 
3  against,  with  3  abstentions."^ 

t 

ORGANIZATION  OF  TRANSITIONAL  PERIOD 

The  Subconmiittee,  on  October  18,  took  up  the 
proposals  with  respect  to  the  organization  of  the 
period  prior  to  independence  which  were  formu- 
lated as  follows : 

1.  V.S.S.R.   (A/C.i/487) 

"During  the  period  prior  to  inrlependence  Italian  Somali- 
land shall  be  "artmini.stered  in  accordance  with  a  trustee- 
ship agreement  by  the  United  Nations  Trusteeship  Council, 
which  shall  appoint  an  administrator  having  full  executive 
powers  and  responsible  to  the  Trusteeship  Council.  He 
shall  be  assisted  by  an  advisory  committee  comprising 
representatives  of  the  five  Permanent  Members  of  the 
Security  Council  and  of  Italy  and  Ethiopia,  together  with 
one  European  and  two  indigenous  residents  nominated  by 
the  aforesaid  seven  representatives." 

2.  Liberia  {A/C. 1/1,90) 

During  the  interval  Italian  Somaliland  shall  be  admin- 
istered under  a  trusteeship  agreement  by  the  United 
Nations  Trusteeship  Council. 

3.  U.S.  {AC.1/4S7) 

"That  Italian  Somaliland  be  placed  under  the  Interna- 
tional Trustee  System  with  Italy  as  the  administering 
authority." 

"That  the  Government  of  Italy  negotiate  the  terms  of 
trusteeship  with  the  Trusteeship  Council  and  that  such 
terms  be  submitted  for  the  approval  of  the  General 
Assembly  at  its  Fifth  Regular  Session." 

4.  Pakistan   (A/C. 1/499) 

"That  Italian  Somaliland  be  placed  under  the  inter- 
national trusteeship  system  of  the  United  Nations  to  be 
administered  by  an  administrator  to  be  appointed  by  and 
responsible  to  the  Trusteeship  Council.  The  General 
Assembly  and  the  Trusteeship  Council  shall  review  the 
progress  and  development  of  this  territory  from  time  to 
time  with  a  view  to  determining  whether  satisfactory 
progress  is  being  made  towards  preparing  the  territory 
for  independence." 

5.  Iraq  {A/0.1/8C.17/L.T) 

"To  achieve  this  independence  Somaliland  shall  be 
administered  under  the  international  trusteeship  system 
with  Egypt,  Italy  and  Canada  as  joint  trustees." 

6.  Argentina   (A/C.l/SC.n/L.5) 

"Until  Somaliland  is  constituted  as  an  independent 
sovereign  state  it  shall  be  administered  under  the  interna- 
tional trusteeship  system.  Italy  shall  be  the  administering 
power." 

7.  Liherian    amendment    to    draft    resolution    of    Iraq 
(A/C.l/SC.n/L.S) 

Substitute  for  paragraph  3  the  following:  "to  achieve 
this    independence    Somaliland    shall    be    administered 


under  the  international  trusteeship  system  with  Egypt, 
Mexico  and  Canada  as  joint  trustees." 

8.  India  (A/C.l/SC.a/L.6) 

"The  territory  known  as  Italian  Somaliland  shall  be 
placed  under  the  International  Trusteeship  System." 
(The  Indian  draft  resolution  did  not  designate  the  ad- 
ministering authority.) 

At  the  start  of  the  debate.  Sir  Zafrullah  Klian 
(Pakistan) ,  supported  by  Mr.  Arutiunian 
(U.S.S.R.),  reminded  the  Subcommittee  that  it 
should  keep  in  mind  the  possibility  of  the 
eventual  incorporation  of  Italian  Somaliland  into 
a  united  independent  Somaliland.  The  French 
and  Ethiopian  delegates  stated  that  this  question 
was  beyond  the  sco^ie  of  the  United  Nations,  fall- 
ing within  the  competence  of  the  govermnents 
concerned. 

Turning  to  the  role  of  Italy,  Mr.  Arutiunian 
stated  that  the  population  of  Somaliland  was  by 
and  large  opiDosed  to  the  return  of  Italian  rule 
in  that  territory.  He,  as  well  as  the  representa- 
tives of  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia,  supported 
placing  Somaliland  under  the  United  Nations 
trusteeship  system  with  the  Trusteeship  Council 
as  the  administering  authority.  They  favored  this 
approach  because  it  was  fully  in  consonance  with 
the  relevant  provisions  of  the  Charter  and  also 
because  it  would  avoid  a  situation  where  Somali- 
land would  be  placed  under  the  administration  of  a 
government  which  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of 
Somaliland  had  been  connected  with  the  most  ruth- 
less form  of  colonial  exploitation. 

Mr.  Medhen  (Ethiopia)  declared  that  the  popu- 
lation of  Somaliland  had  most  clearly  expressed 
opposition  to  the  return  of  Italy  to  that  area  as 
an  administering  authority.  He  recalled  that,  in 
previous  statements,  his  delegation  had  repeatedly 
drawn  attention  to  the  security  problem  caused  by 
the  discussion  of  the  disposal  of  Somaliland  with- 
out consideration  of  the  situation  of  his  country. 
It  was  unnecessary  to  remind  the  Subcommittee 
that  Ethiopia  was  vitally  affected  by  whatever 
solution  might  be  decided  on  for  the  territories 
of  the  former  Italian  Somaliland  and  Eritrea. 
His  Government  had  developed  particular  reasons 
which  were  well-known  for  calling  for  the  return 
of  Eritrea.  Consideration  of  the  problem  of  the 
former  Italian  Somaliland  before  adoption  of  a 
resolution  for  Eritrea  posed  grave  problems  for  his 
Government.  As  his  delegation  had  previously 
pointed  out,  the  disposal  of  each  of  the  former 
Italian  colonies  should  have  been  taken  up  in  the 
same  order  as  that  set  out  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace 
with  Italy,  in  the  re])ort  of  the  Four  Power  Com- 
mission, and  in  the  various  proposals  submitted  to 
the  General  Assembly.  Unfortunately,  the  matter 
of  jnitting  the  aggressor  before  the  victim  in- 
creased the  problem  of  maintenance  of  peace  and 
security  without  introducing  any  mitigating  ele- 
ments. The  aggressor  was  being  restored  before 
the  victim  was  to  be  given  any  protection  from 
renewal  of  previous  threats.    Under  the  circum- 
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stances,  his  delepation  had  no  choice  hut  to  oppose 
any  proposal  involving  the  participation  of  Italy 
in  the  administration  of  the  former  Italian  Soma- 
liland.  He  also  wished  to  draw  fornniUy  to  the 
attention  of  the  Subcommittee  the  inevitable  con- 
sequences of  a  decision  involving  such  participa- 
tion. The  view  of  his  country — three  times  victim 
of  aggression — that  the  return  of  Italy  would  be 
the  most  terrible  of  threats  to  Ethiopia,  could  not 
be  ignored.  Whatever  interpretation  the  Subcom- 
mittee wished  to  place  on  the  matter,  the  sincerity 
of  his  Government's  view  that  such  a  return  would 
be  an  intolerable  threat  to  the  security  of  Ethiopia 
could  not  be  doubted,  all  the  more  so  since  no 
accommodation  had  been  made  regarding  the 
northei-n  boi'der  of  his  country. 

Mr.  Jooste  (South  Africa)  said  his  Government 
favored  placing  Italian  Somaliland  under  United 
Nations  trusteeship  system  with  Italy  as  the  sole 
administering  authority.  This  view,  he  said,  was 
held  by  his  Government  because  a  collective  ad- 
ministration had  never,  in  the  past,  proved  suc- 
cessful, mainly  because  of  the  lack  of  continuity 
and  individual  responsibility. 

Mr.  Jessup  (U.S.),  in  reply  to  the  U.S.S.K., 
said  it  was  incorrect  to  state  that  trustee- 
ship administration  under  a  single  power  was  a 
form  of  colonialism.  The  trusteeship  system  was 
indeed  a  direct  antithesis  of  any  form  of  colonial- 
ism. Direct  United  Nations  trusteeship  would 
involve  problems  of  cost,  personnel,  and  security 
forces  which  would  militate  against  efficient  ad- 
ministration; nor  would  joint  trusteeship  be  as 
effective  as  responsibility  under  a  single  power. 
The  new  democratic  Italy,  as  a  single  administra- 
tor in  Somaliland  Mould,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
United  States  delegation,  discharge  her  obligations 
not  only  with  rectitude  and  with  due  regard  to 
all  provisions  in  a  trusteeship  agreement  but 
would  also  bring  to  her  administration  vast  ex- 
perience, background,  and  knowledge  of  the  terri- 
tory in  question.  Mr.  Glutton  (U.K.),  Mr.  Santa 
Cruz  (Chile),  Mr.  Yu  (China),  and  Mr.  Burin 
des  Roziers  (France)  supported  the  United  States 
proposal. 

Mr.  Cooper  (Liberia)  declared  that  his  delega- 
tion could  not  support  a  single  administrator  in 
Somaliland,  particularly  if  the  administrator 
were  Italy.  He  did  not  share  the  view  that  the 
new  democratic  Italy  was  different  from  the  Italy 
of  the  past.  Mr.  jamali  (Iraq),  supported  by 
Eawzi  Bey  (Egypt),  urged  his  three-power  trus- 
teeship plan  as  a  compromise  that  would  make  a 
decision  possible. 

Sir  B.  N.  Rau  (India)  stated  that  the  ideal 
solution  in  the  case  of  Somaliland  would  be  for 
the  people  themselves  to  carry  out  the  administra- 
tion but  since  this  plan  did  not  appear  possible  at 
present  the  next  best  thing  was  to  make  the  people 
of  Somaliland  the  masters  of  their  administration 
to  the  largest  extent  possible.  This  solution  could 
be  achieved,  he  said,  by  including  certain  constitu- 
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tional  principles  in  the  draft  resolution  such  as  his 
delegation  had  suggested.  Although  he  urged  a 
prior  vote  on  this  outline  of  principles,  it  did  not 
gain  general  sujjport,  and  the  various  proposals 
on  types  of  trusteeships  were  voted  successively. 

The  vote  on  the  proposal  for  a  trusteeship  with 
the  United  Nations  organization  itself  as  tne  ad- 
ministering authority  was  rejected  by  9  votes  in 
favor,  12  against."* 

The  principle  of  multilateral  or  joint  trustee- 
ship was  likewise  rejected  by  4  votes  in  favor,  12 
against,  with  5  abstentions." 

The  proposal  for  a  single  power  trusteeship  with 
Italy  as  the  administering  authority  was  approved 
by  a  vote  of  12  in  favor,  8  against  with  1  absten- 
tion.''^ 

CONSTITUTIONAL  GUARANTIES 

The  proposals  with  respect  to  this  subject  were 
formulated  as  follows : 

1.  Argentine  proposal  (.A/C.1/SCJ7/L.5) 

There  shall  be  annexed  to  the  trusteeship  agreement 
a  declaration  of  constitutional  principles  guaranteeing  the 
rights  of  the  inhabitants  of  Somaliland  and  establishing 
institutions  designed  to  ensure  the  inauguration,  develop- 
ment and  subsequent  establishment  of  self-government. 

2.  Iraq  proposal  (A/Cl/SCll/L.T) 
same  as  Argentine. 

3.  Indian  proposal  (.A/C.1/SCJ7/L.6) 

"In  order  that  the  basic  objectives  of  the  trusteeship 
system  declared  in  article  76  of  the  Charter  may  be  ful- 
filled, the  trusteeship  agreement  for  the  territory  shall 
include  as  a  special  term  an  article  providing  that  the 
administering  authority  and  its  agents  shall  exercise  their 
duties  in  accordance  with  the  constitution  set  out  in  the 
annexure,  which  constitution  shall  form  part  of  the  trus- 
teeship agreement."    There  followed  the  annexure. 

Mr.  Glutton  (U.K.)  said  that  it  was  difficult  for 
him  to  speak  on  the  question  of  constitutional  guar- 
anties since  the  United  Kingdom  did  not  possess 
any  written  constitution  of  her  own.  It  was  neces- 
sary, he  said,  to  warn  the  Subcommittee  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  might  result  for  the  administering 
authority  if  the  Assembly  devised  too  detailed  and 
rigid  a  constitution.  Mr.  Glutton  thought  that  the 
Subcommittee  would  be  rash  to  adopt  anything  so 
specific  as  provided  in  the  Indian  draft  resolution. 
He  believed  that  it  would  be  better  to  limit  the  de- 
cision at  the  present  time,  that  there  should  be  pro- 
vision for  such  specific  constitutional  rights  and 
that  they  should  be  examined  in  detail  when  the 
Trusteeship  Council  drafted  the  trusteeship  agree- 
ment. The  provisions  contained  in  the  draft  reso- 
lution submitted  by  the  Argentine  delegation,  Mr. 
Glutton  said,  were  ones  which  he  could  support. 

Messrs.  Jooste  (South  Africa),  Noriega  (Mex- 
ico), Soto  (Chile),  and  Jessup  (U.S.)  like- 
wise found  the  Argentine  proposal  acceptable. 
Mr.  Jessup  inquired  whether  India  could  accept 
the  formulation  of  the  Argentine  and  Iraq  pro- 
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posals ;  he  proposed  that  the  Subcommittee  recom- 
mend to  the  First  Committee  that  the  Trusteeship 
Council  take  into  account  the  Indian  annexure  in 
drafting  the  trusteeship  agreement.  By  a  vote  of 
14  in  favor,  0  against,  with  6  abstentions,  1  mem- 
ber being  absent,**'  the  Subcommittee  recom- 
mended tlie  Argentine-Iraq  proposals  that  a 
declaration  of  constitutional  principles  guaran- 
teeing the  rights  of  the  inhabitants  of  Somaliland 
and  establishing  institutions  designed  to  insure 
the  inauguration,  development,  and  subsequent 
establishment  for  self-government  should  be  an- 
nexed to  the  trusteeship  agreement. 

Mr.  Jessup,  in  order  to  make  his  proposal  more 
acceptable  to  the  Indian  delegation,  suggested  that 
the  phrase  "draw  attention"  to  the  administering 
authority  and  Trusteeship  Council  should  be  re- 

B laced  by  the  words  "take  into  account."  Sir  B.  N. 
au  (India)  had  no  objection  to  the  new  formula- 
tion furnished  by  Mr.  Jessup.  By  a  vote  of  13  in 
favor,  0  against,  with  7  abstentions,  one  member 
being  absent,^  the  Subcommittee  so  recommended. 


DELIMITATION  OF  BOUNDARIES 

The  Subcommittee  then  turned  to  a  considera- 
tion of  the  boundaries  question.  The  resolutions 
submitted  were  formulated  as  follows : 

1.  U.S.   (A/C.l/J,9y) 

That  in  respect  to  the  delimitation  of  the  international 
boundaries  of  Italian  Somaliland,  a  commission  consisting 
of  representatives  of  Ethiopia  and  Italy  and  a  third  mem- 
ber to  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations  be  established  to  fix  such  jjoundaries. 

2.  Pakistan  (A/C.1/499) 

That  in  respect  to  the  delimitation  of  the  international 
boundaries  for  Somaliland,  a  commission  consisting  of  rep- 
resentatives of  Ethiopia,  the  United  Kingdom  and  a  third 
member  to  be  nominated  by  the  President  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  be  established  to  fix  such 
boundaries. 

Mr.  Jessup  (U.S.)  explained  that  the  powers  of 
the  General  Assembly  regarding  delimitations  of 
the  boundaries  of  Somaliland  were  not  inherent 
but  devolved  upon  it  as  a  result  of  the  Italian  Peace 
Treaty.  The  question  therefore  was  to  determine 
what  those  powers  were.  Clearly,  the  General 
Assembly  had  no  authority  to  transfer  Ethiopian 
territory  to  Somaliland.  That  was  why  the  United 
States  proposal  envisaged  a  mediating  body  con- 
sisting of  representatives  of  Ethiopia  and  Italy 
and  a  third  member  to  be  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary-General which  would  seek  to  find  a  solution 
by  agreement. 

Mr.  Medhen  (Ethiopia)  declared  that,  since  the 
Subcommittee  had  taken  a  decision  in  favor  of 
Italy  rather  than  Etliiopia,  his  Government  could 
not  participate  in  the  proposed  boundaries  com- 
mission. Ethiopia's  refusal,  Mr.  ^ledhen  further 
declared,  was  an  inevitable  consequence  since  the 
Subcommittee  has  chosen  to  decide  in  the  favor  of 
Italy — the  former  aggressor — Ethiopia,  he  said. 


would  consider  herself  a  state  "directly  interested" 
under  article  79  of  the  United  Nations  Charter 
and  would  refuse  to  give  the  assent  required  from 
such  a  state  before  the  trusteeship  could  be  estab- 
lished. If  the  United  Nations  created  a  boundary 
commission  without  such  consent,  Ethiopia  would 
consider  herself  "entirely  free  to  take  all  measures 
of  self-defense,  as  provided  in  the  Charter." 

Mr.  Jamali  (Iraq)  commented  that,  in  view  of 
the  Ethiopian's  statement,  it  was  useless  to  con- 
tinue discussion  of  the  topic,  and  on  Mr.  Jessup's 
initiative  the  Subcommittee  postponed  the  question 
until  after  consideration  of  Eritrea.^ 


Eritrea 

Of  the  three  territories  considered  by  the  Sub- 
committee, the  debate  on  Eritrea,  which  began  on 
October  19,  was  the  most  exhaustive  and  the  most 
controversial.  In  the  course  of  its  debate,  the  Sub- 
committee considered  the  three  draft  resolutions 
submitted  to  the  First  Committee  along  with  nine 
draft  resolutions  as  well  as  three  amendments  sub- 
mitted in  the  Subcommittee  itself.  Those  resolu- 
tions were  as  follows  :^ 

1.  U.S.S.R.  (A/C.i/48y) 

2.  U.S.   {A/C.1/.',9T) 

3.  Pakistan  (A/C. 1/1,99) 

4.  Art/entina  (A/C.l/SC.n/L.15) 

5.  Iraq   (A/C.l/SC.n/L.16) 

6.  India   (A/C.l/SC.n/L.ll) 

7.  Onatemala  (A/C.l/SC.n/L.18) 

8.  U.S.   (A/C.l/SC.n/L.19) 

9.  Atistralia  (A/C.1/SC.17/L.20) 

10.  Argentina    (A/C.l/SC.n/L.21) 

11.  Brazil.  India,  Iraq,  Liberia,  U.S.:  alternative  draft 
resolutions  {A/C.l/SC.n/L.22) 

12.  U.S.:  amendments  to  the  Onatemalan  proposal 
(A/C.1/SC.17/L.23) 

13.  Chile:  amendment  to  the  U.S.  amendments  to  the 
Guatemalan  proposal  (.A/C.l/SC.n/L.2J,) 

14.  Australia  and  Guatemala:  revised  proposal  {A/C.l/ 
SC.n/L.25) 

15.  U.S.:  amendment  to  the  Australian  and  Guatemalan 
revised  proposal  (A/C.l/SC.n/L.26) 

The  general  discussion  of  Eritrea  was  opened  by 
Mr.  Jessup  (United  States)  who  felt  there  was 
an  area  of  agreement  among  the  members  on  the 
following  points : 

1.  Ethiopia  had  fundamental  rights  and  inter- 
ests in  the  area  which  must  be  recognized. 

2.  The  majority  of  Eritreans  in  the  Central 
Plateau  were  closely  affiliated  racially  and  ethni- 
cally with  the  Ethiopians. 

3.  Ethiopia  should  have  access  to  the  sea. 

Denying  that  the  territory  was  originally  a 
single  entity,  Mr.  Jessup  described  Eritrea  as  a 
typical  artificial  colonial  creation.  She  had  none 
of  the  linguistic,  racial,  geographic,  or  economic 
attributes  of  a  unitary  state.  On  the  economic 
side,  Mr.  Jessup  quotetl  the  Four  Power  Commis- 
sion's conclusion  tliat  Eritrea  would  have  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  meeting  her  economic  needs 
without  external  aid.     The  security  interests  of 
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Africa  and  the  rest  of  the  •world  would  be  best 
served  by  the  reiiicoriionitioii  of  the  central 
plateau  of  Eritrea  into  Ethiopia  as  the  majority 
of  the  plateau  people  desired.  Citing  reasons  for 
the  annexation  of  the  western  province  to  the  Su- 
dan, Mr.  Jessup  argued  tluit  her  inhabitants  were 
predomiinxntly  Moslem  and  nomadic — wandering 
into  the  Sudan — in  contrast  to  the  predominantly 
Christian  and  sedentary  character  of  the  people 
of  the  central  plateau. 

Mr.  Akiilou  (Ethiopia)  stressed  two  guiding 
principles  for  the  solution  of  the  Eritrean  prob- 
lem provided  for  in  anne.\  XI  of  the  Italian  Teace 
Treaty : 

1.  the  -wishes  and  welfare  of  the  inhabitants; 

2.  the  interests  of  peace  and  security. 

The  Subcommittee,  he  stated,  had  already 
ignored  the  wishes  of  the  people  in  regard  to 
Somaliland.  If  independence  were  granted  to 
Eritrea,  the  minority  of  25,000  Italians  would  be 
the  actual  leaders  of  one  million  inhabitants.  This 
situation,  he  added,  would  be  tantamount  to 
Italian  control  and  would  constitute  a  menace  to ' 
Ethiopia's  security.  The  so-called  port  of  Assab 
was  not  really  a  port  and  had  no  installations. 
Although  Ethiopia  needed  Massawa,  she  had  not 
asked  for  it  specifically,  believing  that  Massawa 
could  not  be  cut  off  from  Ethiopia  and  survive. 

Mr.  Clutton  (U.K.)  pointed  out  that  the  terri- 
tory could  never  become  an  entity  without  an 
external  force  to  keep  it  together.  Once  this  foi'ce 
were  withdrawn,  the  centrifugal  forces  would  fly 
apart.  It  would  be  wrong  to  keep  a  country  to- 
gether by  outside  force  in  view  of  the  wishes  of  a 
compact  block  of  450,000  Eritreans  for  unity  with 
Ethiopia. 

Mr.  Couve  de  Murville  (France)  supported  the 
United  States  position  with  regard  to  eastern 
Eritrea,  provided  that  the  Italian  interests  were 
safeguarded  and  a  special  status  was  given  to 
Asmara  and  Massawa.  He  felt  that  no  satisfac- 
tory solution  would  be  found  unless  the  settlement 
was  agreed  to  by  both  Ethiopia  and  Italy.  With 
respect  to  the  western  province,  Mr.  Couve  de 
Murville  reserved  his  Government's  position.  He 
was  not  convinced  that  annexation  to  the  Sudan 
was  the  best  solution,  and  he  felt  that  more  serious 
study  was  needed.  He  hoped  that  economic  co- 
operation between  Ethiopia  and  Italy  would  be 
assured,  since  this  was  the  key  to  the  problem. 

Mr.  Arutiunian  (U.S.S.R.),  supported  by  Mr. 
Boratynsky  (Poland),  agreed  that  Ethiopia's  se- 
curity interests  were  important  but  argued  that 
Eritrean  independence  would  not  jeopardize  these 
interests  in  any  way.  He  stated  that  he  was  pre- 
pared to  support  the  Pakistan  proposal  for 
Eritrean  independence  in  3-years  time,  unless  Pak- 
istan endorsed  the  U.S.S.R.  5-year  provision.  The 
interim  administration  must  be  through  a  direct 
United  Nations  trusteeship,  Mr.  Arutiunian 
stressed. 


Sir  Zafrullah  Khan  (Pakistan)  contended  that, 
in  his  opinion  and  from  existing  evidence,  a 
majority  of  the  people  of  Eritrea  desired  inde- 
pendence. However,  he  was  prepared  to  accept 
wliatever  a  majority  of  tlie  people  desired,  whetlier 
union,  partition,  or  independence.  If  some  of  the 
provinces  desired  union  with  Ethiopia  and  others 
desired  partition,  he  would  accept  whatever  these 
l)rovinces  desired.  He  was  opposed  to  the  imposi- 
tion of  union  upon  any  section  not  desiring  it.  He 
was  ready  to  have  the  desires  of  the  inliabitants 
put  to  tlie  test.  Keplying  to  the  U.S.S.R.,  Sir 
Zafrullaii  Khan  said  Pakistan  was  not  wedded  to 
any  jiarticular  time  for  indejiendence  and  she  was 
prepared  to  support  the  Soviet  5-year  proposal. 
However,  he  preferred  the  Pakistan  plan  for  an 
interim  administration  along  the  lines  approved 
for  Libya.  Mr.  Akiilou  disagreed  with  the  Pakis- 
tan view  on  the  wisjies  of  tlie  jieople,  stating  that 
68  percent  of  all  the  inhabitants  favox-ed  union 
with  Ethiopia. 

Mr.  Arce  (Argentina)  submitted  a  i)roposal  for 
an  independent  Eritrea  and  stressed  that  Eritrea 
could  enter  a  very  close  union  politically  or  eco- 
nomically with  Ethiopia.*  He  was  convinced  that 
Eritrea  was  in  as  favorable  a  position  as  Libya 
to  achieve  statehood.  As  for  the  time  of  inde- 
pendence, he  indicated  that  he  would  not  be 
"sticky"  on  this  point.  He  agreed  with  Pakistan 
that  Eritrea  should  be  assisted  by  a  council  dur- 
ing the  interim  period. 

Sir  B.  N.  Rau  (India)  suggested  that  the  Sub- 
committee first  agree  that  Eritrea  should  be  treated 
■as  a  single  unit  and  that  she  became  independent 
not  later  than  January  1, 1952  (as  in  the  Argentine 
draft).  He  believed  that  this  state  should  be 
united  with  Ethiopia  by  certain  common  services 
and  ports  insuring  Ethiopia  adequate  access  to 
the  sea  but  that  the  northwestern  province  should 
have  the  right  to  secede  from  the  state  at  any  time.° 

Mr.  Cooper  (Liberia)  expressed  opposition  to 
the  partitioning  of  Eritrea  but  did  not  think  that 
the  area  was  ready  for  independence.  He  also 
opposed  the  return  of  Italy  to  any  part  of  Africa. 

ftlr.  Jamali  (Iraq)  in  submitting  a  compromise 
proposal  which  provided  for  an  autonomous  state 
at  the  end  of  3  years  and  a  United  Nations  Com- 
missioner with  a  council  to  cooperate  with  the  peo- 
ple in  setting  up  their  autonomous  government, 
stressed  two  guiding  princijiles:  tlie  peoples' 
wishes  and  the  integrity  of  Eritrea.^  His  draft, 
he  declared,  also  paid  due  consideration  to  Ethi- 
opia's rights  by  the  provision  for  a  referendum  in 
the  third  year  to  determine  whether  the  majority 
preferred  union  with  Ethiopia,  a  federation  under 
the  Crown  of  the  Emperor,  or,  failing  that,  an  eco- 
nomic union  granting  Ethiopia  a  passage  to  the 
sea  and  a  port  thereon. 

Mr.  Jooste  (Union  of  South  Africa)  was  of  the 
opinion  that  independence  as  a  separate  state  was 
not  justified  now  or  in  the  immediate  future. 
South  Africa  recognized  the  legitimate  claims  of 
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Ethiopia  and  the  need  for  guaranteeing  Italian 
minority  rights  but  doubted  whether  incorpora- 
tion of  the  eastern  area  was  justified  without  fur- 
ther evidence.  He  preferred  further  study  of  the 
whole  problem,  but  if  pressed  to  cast  his  vote  on 
the  two  major  issues  namely,  incorporation  of  the 
major  portion  into  Ethiopia  and  independence, 
he  would  be  obliged  to  reserve  his  position  on  the 
former  and  oppose  the  latter.  Mr.  Yu  (China) 
opposed  the  partitioning  of  Eritrea  and  stated 
that  he  would  support  any  proposal  which  pro- 
moted the  interests  of  the  United  Nations. 

Since  it  appeared  unlikely  that  all  would  agree 
on  a  proposal  which  each  would  deem  the  best 
possible  solution,  Mr.  Jessup  introduced  "sugges- 
tions" which  were  based  on  the  previous  discussion 
and  on  Iraq's  proposal  and  which,  in  his  view,  indi- 
cated common  points  of  view.'  Mr.  Jessup  read 
the  series  of  "suggestions"  for  federation  with 
Ethiopia  through  the  person  of  the  Emperor  which 
he  thought  might  be  utilized  by  a  drafting  group 
in  framing  a  resolution.  At  the  request  of  Mr. 
Aklilou,  further  consideration  of  these  suggestions 
was  adjourned  until  the  following  day. 

Sir  B.  N.  Rau,  on  October  20,  explained  that  the 
resolution  he  had  proposed  at  the  last  meeting 
was  not  intended  to  restrict  the  extent  of  Eritrean 
linkage  with  Ethiopia.  The  draft  providing  for 
common  services  set  out  "only  a  minimum  range" 
with  the  actual  amount  of  the  union  to  be  left  for 
determination  by  a  constitutional  assembly. 
Therefore,  the  Indian  proposal  was  not  intended 
to  exclude  a  possible  federation  with  Ethiopia  as 
proposed  in  the  United  States  suggestions.  "In- 
dependent sovereignty"  in  the  Indian  draft,  he 
said,  should  not  be  construed  too  strictly  since 
Eritrea's  status  in  an  Ethio-Eritrean  union  would 
resemble  the  position  of  a  state  within  the  U.S.S.R. 
Provinces  joming  in  such  a  union  would  enjoy  a 
certain  degree  of  local  autonomy,  including  the 
right  to  secede. 

Mr.  Aklilou  declared  that  the  United  States 
suggestions  and  the  Indian  proposal  were  positive 
proposals,  although  they  did  not  fully  satisfy 
Ethiopian  claims.  He  was  not  quite  certain  as 
to  the  exact  meaning  of  the  Iraq  proposal  and 
thought  that  it  was  unacceptable  because  it  would, 
in  fact,  form  an  independent  state  of  Eritrea  and 
then  ask  this  state  to  cede  part  of  her  territory. 

Mr.  Muniz  (Brazil)  welcomed  the  proposals  of 
Iraq,  Argentina,  and  India  and  the  suggestions 
of  the  United  States.  All  these  proposals,  he  said, 
embodied  the  concept  of  maintaining  the  terri- 
torial integrity  of  Eritrea,  which  in  the  view  of 
his  delegation,  was  an  essential  factor  in  any  pro- 
posed solution. 

The  debate  thus  far  had  indicated  that  there 
was  no  majority  support  for  any  solution  dis- 
cussed. Mr.  Hood  (Australia),  thereupon,  pro- 
posed on  October  21  that  the  General  Assembly 
create  a  special  committee  which  would  study  the 
problem  of  the  disposal  of  Eritrea  and  report 


back  with  recommendations  "paying  special  re- 
gard to  the  claims  and  interests  of  Ethiopia."^ 
He  felt  that  such  a  group  could  obtain  the  neces- 
sary information  and  assess  local  opinion  prior 
to  submitting  recommendations.  Mr.  Bauer 
(Guatemala)  indicated  he  was  introducing  a  simi- 
lar proposal." 

Mr.  Glutton,  analyzing  the  various  alterna- 
tives, stated  that  partition  was  the  only  "workable 
and  just"  solution.  With  regard  to  the  western 
province,  his  delegation  would  not  oppose  a  solu- 
tion which  was  found  to  be  better  than  the  pro- 
posal of  incorporation  into  the  Sudan.  Turning 
to  independence,  he  warned  that  a  purely  Eritrean 
government  would  collapse  shortly  after  the  with- 
drawal of  the  administering  authority  since  op- 
posing factions  would  clash,  resulting  in  civil  war. 
Eventual  appeals  for  intervention  would  result, 
he  predicted.  Similar  problems  would  face  any 
United  Nations  trusteeship  organ  and  "a  consid- 
erable armed  force"  would  be  required  to  maintain 
its  administration.  The  United  States  sugges- 
tions for  federation  had  the  merits  of  doing  justice 
to  Ethiopia,  preserving  Eritrea's  integrity,  and 
offering  alternatives  to  the  eastern  province,  but 
the  suggestions  were  unclear  in  certain  respects. 
The  move  for  further  study  should  be  only  a  last 
step  and  should  include  investigation  to  check 
British  information  and  predictions  that  certain 
plans  would  be  unworkable  and  dangerous.  Mr. 
Glutton  concluded  that  he  did  not  oppose  the 
United  States  suggestions  provided  that  the  task 
of  implementation  was  not  left  to  the  U.K.  but 
transferred  to  some  other  authority  such  as  Etlii- 
opia.  He  might,  after  further  consideration,  sup- 
port the  United  States  ideas. 

Messrs.  Jessup,  Akilou,  Joose,  Bauer,  and 
Gouve  de  Murville  agreed  that  the  proposal 
for  postponement  and  an  investigating  com- 
mission would  be  an  admission  of  failure  by  the 
United  Nations  to  solve  the  question  of  Eritrea  and 
that  it  should  be  considered,  if  at  all,  only  as  a 
last  resort.  Sir  Zaf  rullah  Khan  said  that  it  would 
be  better  not  to  arrive  at  a  solution  at  the  present 
session  if  the  delegates  were  not  completely  satis- 
fied that  the  solution  reached  would  be  fair  and 
just  to  the  people  concerned.  Mr.  Yu  suggested 
prior  Italo-Ethiopian  agreement  and  opposed 
forming  any  investigation  commission  until  the 
possibility  for  such  talks  had  been  explored. 

Mr.  Gouve  de  Murville  still  hoped  for  a  positive 
solution.  On  the  question  of  independence,  he 
stressed  the  need  for  devising  implementation 
measures  and  believed  the  United  States  sugges- 
tions were  not  clear.  The  concept,  "perfect  union 
under  the  crown,"  must  be  strictly  defined;  the 
drafting  of  the  constitution,  although  important, 
was  less  so  than  providing  for  its  implementation. 
Mr.  Gouve  de  Murville  concluded  by  agreeing  with 
Mr.  Yu  that  there  would  be  no  real  solution  before 
Italy  and  Etliiopia  had  reached  agi'eement  on 
Eritrea. 
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Mr.  Jessup  dcfondod  his  suggestions.  He 
said  the  word  "partition"  had  a  "psychic  fringe"; 
although  "iniU'pondence"  also  had  a  "psychic 
fringe,"  titklod  the  fancy,  and  gave  a  sense  of 
righteousness,  independence  was  something  which 
was  granted,  not  imposed.  The  solution  of  inde- 
pendence would  mean  a  solution  imposed  on  at 
least  40  percent  of  the  Eritrean  population  who 
desire  union  with  Ethiopia.  He  agreed  with  Mr. 
Glutton  as  to  the  complexity  of  trusteeship  and 
defended  the  original  United  States  proposal  for 
partition  as  a  frank  acknowledgment  of  the  facts. 
Mr.  Jessup  doubted  that  an  investigation  body 
could  uncover  any  universal  opinion  and  believed 
that  a  plan  could  be  worked  out  for  Eritrea  in  the 

g resent  session  as  had  been  done  for  Libya  and 
omaliland.  Conceding  the  gaps  in  the  United 
States  suggestions,  Mr.  Jessup  suggested  that  a 
working  group  of  Brazil,  India,  Iraq,  Liberia,  and 
the  United  States  should  meet  before  to  elaborate 
the  suggestions.  Etliiopia  was  invited  to  partici- 
pate along  with  Chairman  Nervo  (Mexico)  and 
Rapporteur  Hood. 

JOINT  COMPROMISE  PROPOSAL 

Sir  B.  N.  Eau  (India)  and  Mr.  Jessup  (U.S.) 
reopened  the  debate  on  October  22  by  presenting 
the  joint  compormise  proposal  prepared  by  Brazil, 
India,  Iraq,  Liberia  and  the  United  States."  It 
provided  for  a  10-year  federation  of  Eritrea 
with  Ethiopia  and  a  plebiscite  at  the  end 
of  that  period  in  each  province  to  determine 
whether  the  people  desired  to  continue  the  feder- 
ation, secede  therefrom,  or  unite  more  closely  with 
Ethiopia.  A  United  Nations  commissioner  with 
the  help  of  a  committee  of  experts  (composed  of 
representatives  of  the  various  communities  in 
Eritrea  and  of  certain  countries)  would  draw  up 
the  constitution  of  the  federation,  and  the  com- 
missioner would  reside  in  Eritrea  for  11  years 
to  supervise  the  working  of  the  constitution.  After 
Sir  B.  N.  Rau  explained  that  the  draft  as  "ham- 
mered out"  represented  a  reasonable  compromise, 
Mr.  Jessup  said  that  the  draft  was  a  very  serious 
and  sincere  effort  at  reconciling  the  different  points 
of  view  and  that  he  and  the  other  sponsors  reserved 
the  right  to  return  to  their  original  proposals  if 
this  compromise  were  rejected.  He  observed  that 
the  measure  recognized  differing  points  of  view 
and  called  for  a  plebescite  after  10  years  to  test 
a  reaction  to  federation.  The  provision  for  a 
United  Nations  commission  and  committee  of 
experts  envisaged  a  continuing  United  Nations 
concern  in  the  problem  until  all  details  were 
worked  out,  he  said,  stressing  that  only  a  short 
transitional  period  was  provided  before  the  new 
regime  would  be  inaugurated  in  June  1950. 

Mr.  Arce  (Argentina),  adhering  to  independ- 
ence, did  not  like  the  proposed  compromise  for- 
mula, nor  did  Mr.  Arutiunian  (U.S.S.R).  Sir 
Zafrullah  Khan   (Pakistan)   also  took  exception 


to  the  plan.  Mr.  Boratynsky  (Poland)  shared  Mr. 
Arutiunian's  views,  while  Mr.  Jamali  (Iraq)  pre- 
ferred his  own  approach,  notwithstanding  his 
participation  in  the  drafting  of  the  compromise. 
Mr.  Cooper  (Liberia)  considered  the  proposed 
formula  the  best  move  to  avoid  a  deadlock  and,  in 
this  opinion,  was  joined  by  Mr.  Muniz  (Brazil), 

Mr.  Clutton  (U.K.)  considered  the  proposal  as 
not  meeting  the  real  problem  of  unity,  but  he  would 
not  commit  himself  before  hearing  Ethiopia's 
views.  If  his  own  preference  for  partition  were 
rejected,  he  would  abstain.  He  suggested  that  the 
drafters  provide  for  the  early  transfer  of  admin- 
istration to  the  Government  of  Ethiopia  pending 
the  full  establishment  of  an  Eritrean  government. 

Mr.  Aklilou  (Ethiopia)  asserted  that  his  first 
reaction  to  the  joint  compromise  plan  was  not 
favorable  but  that  this  was  not  his  final  position. 
He  did  not  like  certain  of  the  provisions  such  as 
the  use  of  an  outside  organ  to  prepare  the  consti- 
tution of  the  federation.  Mr.  Couve  de  Murville 
(France)  referred  to  the  same  question;  he  won- 
dered how  a  United  Nations  commissioner  could 
draft  a  federal  constitution  while  the  Ethiopian 
Government  still  functioned.  He  also  held  that 
the  powers  of  the  commissioner,  once  the  constitu- 
tion were  promulgated,  were  vague. 

Mr.  Jessup  agreed  with  Sir  B.  N.  Rau  that  under 
the  joint  compromise  proposal  independence  for 
Eritrea  would  be  one  of  the  alternatives  open  to 
the  people  of  Eritrea  after  10  years.  The  proposal 
did  give  the  Eritreans  an  opportunity  to  express 
their  desires  by  a  method  far  more  specific  than 
any  one  so  far  proposed.  Since  all  proposals  con- 
tained provisions  for  some  interim  period  of  from 
3  to  5  years,  the  10-year  period  specified  in  the 
compromise  proposal  might  be  revised  to  meet  the 
general  desire.  Mr.  Jessup  was  confident  that 
there  would  be  little  difficulty  in  relying  on  Ethio- 
pian administration,  and,  although  certain  amend- 
ments and  clarifications  might  be  needed,  this  pro- 
posal pointed  a  way  out.  Sir  B.  N.  Rau  believed 
that  the  constitution  framing  would  include  two 
documents,  one  Eritrean,  the  other  federal.  The 
commissioner  would  serve  primarily  to  consult 
with  local  representatives  on  the  former.  Sir 
B.  N.  Rau  suggested  that  the  constitution  might 
contain  provisions  for  subsequent  amendment  by 
an  Eritrean  legislature,  thus  allowing  full  voice 
eventually  to  local  views. 

In  the  view  of  Mr.  Santa  Cruz  (Chile),  federa- 
tion looked  very  much  like  annexation  and  he 
would  have  to  vote  against  the  joint  proposal.  In 
the  absence  of  an  indication  of  public  wishes  and 
if  an  immediate  solution  were  imperative,  he 
thought  that  independence  should  be  voted;  the 
people  could  then  correct  any  United  Nations  error. 
In  view  of  the  lack  of  agreement,  the  proposals  of 
Australia  and  Guatemala  for  postponement  of  the 
issue  should  be  seriously  considered.  He  did  not 
think  that  any  of  the  proposed  solutions  for  Eri- 
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trea  would  find  the  necessary  two-thirds  majority 
in  the  General  Assembly. 

ARGENTINE  PROPOSED  COMPROMISE 

At  the  October  24  meeting,  Mr.  Arce  (Argen- 
tina) introduced  what  he  described  as  a  com- 
promise proposed  on  Eritrea ;  "  although,  he  was 
not  withdrawing  his  original  plan.  The  text  en- 
visaged a  United  Nations  commissioner  to  be 
assisted  by  a  council  composed  of  nine  members, 
six  to  be  designated  by  the  Governments  of  Egypt, 
Ethiopia,  France,  Italy,  United  Kingdom,  and 
United  States;  the  remaining  three  members 
would  be  designated  by  the  commissioner  and 
would  represent  the  Moslem,  Coptic,  and  Italian 
communities  of  Eritrea.  The  United  Nations 
commissioner,  after  consultation  with  the  council, 
would  set  up  a  "provisional  assembly  of  Eritrea" 
composed  of  sixteen  members,  seven  of  these  would 
be  representatives  of  the  Moslem,  seven  would 
represent  the  Italian  community-  The  members 
of  the  council  who  would  represent  the  three  com- 
munities of  Eritrea  would  also  be  eligible  for 
membership  in  the  provisional  assembly.  This 
provisional  assembly  would  decide  on  behalf  of 
the  people  of  Eritrea  whether — 

1.  Eritrea  should  become  totally  or  partially 
annexed  to  Ethiopia;  or 

2.  Eritrea  should  be  united  to  Ethiopia  in  the 
form  of  a  confederation  preserving  its  autonomy 
only  for  the  purpose  of  local  governments;  or 
whether 

3.  Eritrea  should  keep  its  unity  and  autonomy 
and  be  established  as  an  independent  and  sov- 
ereign state. 

Satisfaction  of  Ethiopian  claims  was  to  be  pro- 
vided for  in  two  special  clauses  in  the  constitution 
in  the  event  that  independence  was  decided 
upon— 

1.  that  Eritrea  undertake  to  negotiate  a  treaty 
of  peace,  friendship,  and  commerce  with  Ethiopia, 
providing  for  Ethiopia's  free  access  to  the  Red  Sea 
through  the  port  of  Massawa ; 

2.  that,  if  it  was  not  found  possible  to  sign  such 
a  treaty,  Eritrea  undertake  to  cede  to  Ethiopia  the 
necessary  territory  in  order  that  Ethiopia  might 
have  access  to  the  Red  Sea  through  the  port  of 
Assab. 

Sir  B.  N.  Rau  (India)  circulated  his  own  gen- 
eral plan  for  a  federal  constitution  prepared  in 
reply  to  the  various  questions  of  the  previous  day. 
He  also  circulated  a  series  of'amendments  to  the 
joint  compromise  proposal  which  had  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  other  four  co-sponsors.  The  revi- 
sions included  changing  the  interim  period  before 
the  plebiscite  from  10  to  5  years.  The  United 
Nations  commissioner's  committee  of  experts 
would  include  in  addition  to  representatives  of 


certain  unspecified  countries  and  a  representative 
from  the  Moslem,  Coptic,  and  Italian  commu- 
nities in  Eritrea,  three  members  elected  by  the 
legislature  of  Ethiopia,  which  was  to  be  a  partner 
in  the  federation.  Sir  B.  N.  Rau  proposed  that  in 
drafting  the  part  of  the  constitution  relating  ex- 
clusively to  Eritrea,  the  commissioner  should  be 
guided  by  the  advice  of  the  Eritrean  members  of 
the  committee,  while  the  advice  of  the  committee 
as  a  whole  should  be  employed  in  framing  the  rest 
of  the  document.  Turning  to  the  new  proposal 
introduced  by  Argentina,  Sir  B.  N.  Rau  observed 
that  the  joint  compromise  proposal  would  give 
Eritrea  independence  over  a  large  number  of  mat- 
ters 11^  years  earlier  than  the  Argentine  measure 
and  offered  the  possibility  of  complete  independ- 
ence by  1955.  He  also  felt  that  the  provisional 
assembly  of  16  proposed  by  Argentina  would  not 
be  so  satisfactory  as  a  plebiscite  of  the  entire 
population. 

On  October  25,  the  consideration  of  the  Argen- 
tine proposal  was  continued.  Mr.  Jessup  (U.S.) 
asked  whether — 

1.  the  three  local  representatives  on  the  pro- 
posed United  Nations  committee  of  experts  would 
be  members  of  the  sixteen-man  provisional  assem- 
bly and  whether 

2.  these  three  local  representatives  would  be  se- 
lected by  the  commissioner  without  prior  consul- 
tation with  the  communities  involved.  He  also 
asked  if 

3.  the  two  Italian  members  of  the  provisional 
assembly  would  not  hold  the  balance  against  the 
Copts  and  Moslems; 

4.  was  the  proposed  public  consultation  consid- 
ered better  than  a  plebiscite 

5.  finally,  he  asked  what  would  happen  to  the 
rest  of  the  territory  in  case  of  partial  union  with 
Ethiopia  and  whether 

6.  if  the  ultimate  decision  was  independence, 
Ethiopian  claims  in  respect  to  Massawa  (as  out- 
lined in  paragraph  8(A)  of  the  Argentine  draft) 
would  not  be  rejected  by  Eritrea. 

Mr.  Arce  replied  that  the  local  members  of  the 
committee  of  experts  would  undoubtedly  be  the 
most  able,  indigenous  representatives  and  that  they 
should  be  included  in  the  16  members  of  the 
provisional  assembly.  Furthermore,  these  three 
representatives  could  be  selected  by  the  commis- 
sioner after  consultation  with  the  local  communi- 
ties and  the  six  United  Nations  members  also  on 
the  Committee.  Mr.  Arce  said  he  liad  proposed 
a  provisional  assembly  of  seven  Moslems,  seven 
Copts,  and  two  Italians  not  to  put  the  Italians  in 
a  pivotal  position  but  because  in  a  larger  repre- 
sentative body  each  person  would  feel  more  like 
voting  individually  rather  than  as  a  bloc  mem- 
ber. His  provisional  assembly  consultation  was 
better  than  a  plebiscite,  he  contended,  since  the 
latter  would  take  at  least  a  year  to  organize.  As 
to  partial  annexation,  Mr.  Arce  explained,  he  did 
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not  incliule  such  specific  provisions  since  it  would 
make  tiie  draft  too  cumbersome.  In  response  to 
Mr.  Jessup's  last  query,  Mr.  Arce  felt  that  an  inde- 
pentlent  Eritrea  with  half  its  population  stron<;ly 
pro-Etliiopian  would  be  a  guaranty  of  security 
for  the  latter. 

Mr.  Glutton  (U.K.)  observed  that  Mr.  Arce's 
plan  ditl  not  touch  the  basic  question:  what  was 
to  be  done  with  a  territory  whose  equally  divided 
population  had  diametrically  opposite  views?  He 
conceded  as  a  question  of  practical  politics  that 
partition  would  be  no  solution  if  not  favored  by 
a  majority  in  each  province  but  noted  that  "a  hard 
core  of  Copts'"  desired  reunion  with  Ethiopia.  As 
the  administering  authority,  the  United  Kingdom 
did  not  relish  the  position  of  holding  a  "scream- 
ing baby".  Mr.  Glutton  still  felt  that  the  best  way 
of  consulting  the  wishes  of  the  population  was 
through  a  plebiscite  or  a  special  tjnited  Nations 
commission  of  investigation. 

Mr.  Aklilou  (Ethiopia)  shared  the  objections 
to  the  Argentine  proposal  voiced  by  Messrs.  Jessup 
and  Glutton  and  opposed  particularly  the  giving 
the  right  of  decision  to  the  Italians.  Mr.  Aklilou 
felt  that  the  Argentine  plan  developed  further  the 
threat  already  existing  in  having  Somaliland 
under  Italian  trusteeship.  Mr.  Arutiunian 
(U.S.S.R)  likewise  voiced  opposition  to  the 
Argentine  plan,  which  infer  alia  he  said,  provided 
for  arbitrai"y  selection  of  local  representatives  by 
the  commissioner.  Messrs.  Cooper  (Liberia)  and 
Hood  (Australia),  on  October  26,  were  likewise 
critical.  Mr.  Hood  particularly  felt  that  the 
Argentine  proposal  was  unworkable  and  unsatis- 
factory, although  he  thought  that  the  amended 
joint  compromise  proposal  for  federation  con- 
tained more  difficulties  than  it  sought  to  solve. 
Mr.  Hood  again  endorsed  his  proposal  for  a  study 
and  inquiry  and  was  supported  by  Mr.  Bauer 
(Guatemala). 

After  Sir  B.  N.  Rau  had  again  defended  the 
joint  compromise  proposal  as  amended,  Mr. 
Aklilou,  although  appreciative  of  the  efforts  of  the 
five  co-sponsors,  said  that  the  proposal  would  be 
difficult  to  accept  it  in  its  present  form.  He  said 
that  it  was  well-known  that  Eritrea  was  unable  to 
lead  an  independent  economic  life.  Under  the 
proposed  joint  compromise,  Eritrea  with  a  popula- 
tion one-fourteenth  that  of  Ethiopia  would  be 
placed  on  an  equal  political  footing;  yet  Ethiopia 
would  have  to  assume  a  very  heavy  economic  and 
financial  burden  with  no  economic  means  granted 
under  the  proposal  for  fulfilling  her  obligations. 
Ethiopia  would  have  to  take  over  the  task  of  meet- 
ing the  annual  Eritrean  deficit,  but,  under  the  pro- 
posed federation,  as  he  understood  it,  Ethioi)ia 
would  be  unable  to  unify  the  customs  or  tax  systems 
of  the  two  territories.  She  would  have  to  pay  for 
the  upkeep  of  the  port  of  Massawa,  already  de- 
pendent on  Ethiopian  trade  but  without  a  share  in 
the  port  receipts.  Ethiopia,  under  the  federation, 
M'ould   be   unable   to   use  in   Eritrea   the  many 


Eiitreans  at  present  in  the  Elhopian  Govern- 
menlai  and  police  services.  If  the  proposal  were 
modified  to  include  local  autonomy  for  Eritrea 
and  a  special  regime  for  Massawa,  Ethiopia,  he 
said,  might  (hen  bo  williu"  to  accept  it. 

In  tile  afternoon,  Mr.  lioss  (U.S.)  introduced 
an  amendment  to  the  Guatemalan  proposal  to 
set  u])  a  conunission  of  investigation.'-  Mr.  Ross 
noteil  that  the  debate  in  the  Subcommittee 
had  convinced  his  delegation  that  the  original 
United  States  resolution  was  the  best  and  that  no 
substantive  proposal  on  Eritrea  was  likely  to  get 
the  required  two-thirds  majority  of  the  General 
Assembly.  He  added  that  the  provision  for  In- 
terirn  Committee  examination  of  the  Special  Com- 
mission's report  was  to  give  an  opportunity  for 
the  United  Nations  members  to  review  the  com- 
mission's proposals  prior  to  the  fifth  session  of  the 
Genera]  Assembly.  Mr.  Santa  Cruz  (Chile)  sup- 
ported Mr.  Ross.  But  Mr.  Arutiunian  strongly 
objected  to  what  he  described  as  a  "parliamentary 
guillotine"  of  his  proposal  for  Eritrean  independ- 
ence. He  insisted  on  a  prior  vote  on  his  text  and 
objected  to  any  postponement  of  substantive  action 
on  Eritrea  when  a  decision  was  in  the  making  for 
Libya  and  Somaliland.  By  a  vote  of  15  in  favor, 
3  against,  and  3  abstentions,  the  Subcommittee 
adopted  a  Chilean  motion  to  deal  first  with  the 
proposal  of  establishing  a  United  Nations  com- 
mission of  investigation.  It  was  agreed  before 
adjournment  that  the  sponsors  and  other  inter- 
ested members  would  attempt  to  draft  a  composite 
text,  which  would  include  a  Chilean  revision  con- 
densing the  detailed  terms  of  reference  of  the 
commission  proposed  in  the  United  States  amend- 
ment." 

At  its  meeting  on  October  27,  the  Subcommit- 
tee, after  protracted  debate,  adopted  by  a  vote  of 
15  in  favor,  3  against,  with  2  abstentions,  one  mem- 
ber being  absent "  a  Guatemalan-Australian  draft 
creating  a  five-member  commission  with  instruc- 
tions : 

"to  ascertain  more  fully  the  wishes  and  the  best 
means  of  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Eritrea,  to  examine  the  question  of  the  disposal 
of  Eritrea,  and  to  prepare  a  report  for  the  General 
Assembly  together  with  such  proposal  or  proposals 
as  it  may  deem  appropriate  for  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  Eritrea." 

This  text  included  a  United  States  amendment — 
approved  earlier  bj'  a  vote  of  10  in  favor,  4  against, 
6  abstentions,  one  member  being  absent — instruct- 
ing the  Interim  Committee  to  consider  the  Com- 
mission's report  and  proposals  and  to  report  with 
its  conclusions  to  the  fifth  General  Assembly  ses- 
sion.'" Mr.  Jooste  (South  Africa)  stated  that  it 
was  his  understanding  that  the  Commission  in 
ascertaining  all  the  relevant  facts  on  Eritrea 
should  make  a  particular  study  of  the  viability  of 
the  area.     The  representatives  of  Australia  and 
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Guatemala  agreed  that  this  interpretation  was 
correct. 

Before  the  vote  on  the  resolution  as  amended, 
Mr.  Aklilou  declared  that  his  delegation  would  not 
support  the  proposal  for  it  did  not  constitute  a 
positive  solution  to  the  question  of  Eritrea  nor 
did  it  satisfy  Ethiopian  claims.  The  proposal 
merely  delayed  a  final  solution  for  1  year. 
Ethiopia,  he  said,  was  not  afraid  of  a  commission 
being  sent  to  Eritrea  or  of  a  plebiscite  being  car- 
ried out  in  that  territory.  The  results  obtained 
by  either  of  these  means,  he  saidj  would  only  verify 
the  well-known  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  people 
of  Eritrea,  particularly  the  eastern  part  of  that 
territory,  desired  only  to  be  united  with  Ethiopia. 

At  the  Subcommittee's  morning  meeting  on  Oc- 
tober 28,  it  was  decided  by  12  votes  to  1,  with  8 
abstentions,  to  refer  to  the  First  Committee  the 
decision  as  to  the  composition  of  the  commission. 
Amendments  to  the  draft  resolution  were  adopted 
changing  the  date  by  which  the  commission  was  to 
communicate  its  report  to  the  Secretary-General 
of  the  United  Nations  from  May  15  to  June  15, 
1950,  and  directing  the  commission  to  assemble 
"as  soon  as  possible". 

Mr.  Arutiunian,  supported  by  Mr.  Houdek 
(Czechoslovakia)  then  insisted  that  a  vote  be  taken 
on  his  proposal  for  Eritrean  independence,  recall- 
ing the  Chairman's  assurance  on  this  point.  Mr. 
Glutton,  after  moving  that  no  vote  should  be  taken 
on  the  U.S.S.R.  text  or  any  other  substantive 
resolution,  pointed  out  that  it  would  be  somewhat 
ridiculous  to  vote  on  a  substantive  solution  on 
Eritrea  after  a  request  for  further  information 
had  already  been  approved  by  the  Subcommittee 
in  recommending  the  setting  up  of  a  commission  to 
inquire  into  the  facts.  Mr.  Arutiunian,  supported 
by  Mr.  Boratynsky  (Poland)  called  for  fair  play 
and  reminded  the  Chairman  of  the  assurances  he 
gave  that  a  vote  would  be  taken  on  the  Soviet 


proposal.  After  a  warm  exchange  between  Mr. 
Arutiunian  and  Mr.  Couve  de  Murville,  the  meet- 
ing adjourned  without  a  vote  being  taken  on  the 
Soviet  proposal. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  afternoon  session,  Mr. 
Glutton  withdrew  his  motion  that  no  vote  be  taken 
on  the  U.S.S.R.  proposal.  The  Subcommittee  un- 
der pressure  from  Mr.  Arutiunian,  and  after  vari- 
ous explanations  of  the  way  in  which  the  members 
of  the  Subcommittee  would  vote  on  the  Soviet  pro- 
posal, then  defeated  it  by  a  vote  of  4  in  favor,  14 
against,  with  3  abstentions.^"  In  view  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Australian-Guatemalan  draft  resolu- 
tion, the  other  delegations  concerned  did  not  ask 
for  a  vote  upon  their  proposals  but  reserved  their 
right  to  submit  them  at  a  later  stage. 

After  3  weeks  of  deliberation.  Subcommittee  17 
on  November  1  concluded  the  task  assigned  to  it  by 
Committee  1.  By  a  vote  of  10  in  favor,  9  against, 
with  2  abstentions,^'  the  Subcommittee  decided  to 
submit  its  decisions  to  the  First  Committee  in  the 
form  of  one  resolution  with  three  parts  relating 
respectively  to  Libya,  Somaliland,  and  Eritrea. 
Mr.  Arce  had  proposed  the  submission  of  one 
omnibus  draft,  basing  his  proposal  on  the  proposi- 
tion tliat  the  Subcommittee  had  been  asked  to  de- 
cide on  the  whole  question  of  partition,  all  of 
which  were  linked.  Mv.  Jessup  maintained  that  a 
separate  examination  of  each  colony  had  been 
made,  thus  separate  drafts  would  be  better.  Fawzi 
Bey  (Egypt),  Mr.  Kaufmann  (Denmark),  Sir 
ZafruUah  Kahn  (Pakistan)  had  argued  for  sep- 
arate drafts.  Mr.  Arutiunian  had  supported  Mr. 
Arce  as  had  Mr.  Fausto  Soto  (Chile)  and  Mr. 
Couve  de  Murville. 

The  Subcommittee,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Jessup  agreed  not  to  take  a  vote  on  the  resolution 
on  the  Italian  colonies  as  a  whole.  The  text  of 
this  single  resolution  relating  to  Libya,  Somali- 
land,  and  Eritrea  was  contained  in  the  rappor- 
teur's report.^' 


Editor's  Note  :  The  second  part  of  this  article,  together 
with  appendixes,  will  appear  in  the  next  issue. 
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'  For  a  rcviow  of  the  tilplomntlc  bnckpround  of  the 
problem  of  the  former  Italian  colonies  and  for  a  detailed 
account  of  the  |)roceedin;:s  of  the  third  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  (April-May  ]!)4'J)  on  this  question,  see: 
The  I'robhm  of  the  Former  Itnliiin  Colonien  at  the  Third 
Session  of  the  General  Assembly,  by  David  \V.  Wainhouse 
and  I'hilip  A.  Manfjano ;  IUli.ktin  of  Sept.  12,  llM'.t,  p.  MV.i. 
The  annexes,  referred  to  tliroughoiit  the  article,  will 
apiiear  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 

'  U.N.  doc.  A/l'V  222. 

'  Ibid. 

'  U.N.  doc.  A/PV  223. 

'  U.N.  doc.  A/PV  225. 

•  Ibid. 

'  U.N.  docs.  A/PV  220.  and  228. 
'  U.N.  doc.  A/PV  227. 

•  Ibid. 
""  Ibid. 

"  U.N.  d(K-.  A/PV  228. 

"Cyrenaica  and  Tripolitania  are  the  two  parts  of  Libya 
which  have  remained  under  British  administration  since 
the  war  ;  the  third  part,  the  Fezzan,  has  been  under  French 
administration. 

"  U.N.  doc.  A/PV  229. 

"U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/SR.278.  The  Chairman  simply  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  I  decision  at  the  preceding  spring 
session  which  granted  Italy's  representative  the  oppor- 
tunity to  sit,  without  vote,  with  the  Committee  during  its 
consideration  of  the  problem  for  the  purpose  of  answering 
questions,  providing  assistance,  and  making  statements. 
The  text  of  the  Committee's  original  decision  of  Apr.  6, 
1949,  on  this  point  is  found  in  U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/431. 

"  U.N.  docs.  A/C.1/SR,279  and  A/C.1/4S8. 

"Mr.  McNeil's  reference  at  this  point  probably  was  to 
the  action,  in  September  of  his  Government's  granting  to 
the  Emir  of  Cyreuaica  "full  powers  over  all  internal 
Cyrenaican  affairs"  within  the  limits  referred  to  and 
without    prejuilice   to   the   questions   of   Libyan   unity. 

"  U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/SR.278. 

"Ibid. 

"U.N.  doc.  A/C.l/SR.  279. 

"  U.N.  doc.  A/C.l/SR.  281. 

"  U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/4S7.  The  Soviet  proposals  for  Eritrea 
and  Somaliland  were  markedly  similar  to  the  proposals 
made  for  these  territories  by  the  U.S.S.R.  at  the  spring 
session,  except  that  in  each  case  the  U.S.S.R.  now  pro- 
posed 5  instead  of  10  years  of  trusteeship  prior  to 
independence. 

-U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/SR.278. 

"  Count  Sforza  began  by  vigorously  protesting  Italy's 
continuing  expulsion  from  membership  in  the  United  Na- 
tions as  a  result  of  the  Soviet  position  in  the  Security 
Council  that  Italy's  admission  was  dependent  on  the 
admission  of  certain  countries  sponsored  bv  the  U.S.S.R. 

"  U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/SR.279,  and  Italian  delegation  press 
release  of  Oct.  1,  1949. 

=•  U.N.  doc.  A/C.l/SR.  279. 

"  U.N.  doc.  A/C.l/SR.  2S0. 

;'  U.N.  <loc.  A/C.l/SK.  278. 

"  In  that  connection,  he  mentioned  Egypt's  request  at 
the  third  session  of  the  General  Assembly  for  the  Solium 
plateau,  the  oasis  of  Dgaghboub,  the  two  oa.ses  of  Arknoh 
and  Oweinat,  and  the  Sarra  Wells. 

"On  such  bound.iry  commissions,  according  to  the 
Egj-ptian  sug;:estion,  tliere  would  be  a  member  represent- 
ing the  administering  power,  the  adjacent  country  and  a 
neutral  chairman.     U.N.  doc.  A/C.l/SR.  282. 

"U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/SR.280. 

"  U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/SR.282. 

"  Ibid. 

"  U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/SR.281. 

"  U.N.  doc.  A/C.l/SR.^85. 

••  U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/SR.282. 

"Ibid. 


"  U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/SR.283. 

"  Ibid. 

"  U.N.  doc.  A/C.l/SR.  279. 

'"  U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/SR.280. 

"  U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/SU.280. 

"  Ibid.,  and  U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/SR.290. 

"U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/SR.288. 

"  U.N.  docs.  A/C.1/SK.2,SS  and  290.  The  Iraqi  and  Egyp- 
tian representatives  reacted  strongly  to  what  they  re- 
garded as  a  suggestion  by  Mr.  Perlzwolg  that  Arab  lands 
did  not  render  adequate  protection  to  religious  minorities. 
They  blamed  the  dilliculties  of  Tripolitanian  Jews  on  the 
Interference  of  political  Zionism. 

"  U.N.  docs.  A/C.l/SR.  2,S(!  and  290. 

"  U.N.  docs.  A/C.l/SR.  288  and  290.  Mr.  McNeil  (U.K.) 
Informed  the  Committee  of  temporary  steps  which  the 
British  administration  had  had  to  take  as  a  result  of 
incidents  in  Mogadishu  nn  October  .1  when  demonstrators 
had  defied  the  forces  of  public  order.  He  denied  that 
the  Somali  Youth  League  or  any  other  organization  had 
been  "banned"  though  certain  temporary  restrictive  steps 
had  been  taken  to  maintain  order. 

*'  The  Mo.slem  League,  the  Liberal-Progressive  Party, 
the  New  Eritrea  I'ro-Italia  Party,  the  War  Veterans  As- 
sociation, the  Italo-Eritrean  As.sociation,  the  Nationalist 
Party,  the  Independent  Eritrea  Party,  and  the  Associa- 
tion of  Eritrean  IntellecHials.  Except  for  the  first  two 
listed,  these  parties  were  in  fact  small  splinter  groups 
with  little  influence. 

"  U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/SR.287. 

"  U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/SR.288. 

"  U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/SR.289. 

"  Ibid. 

"V.  N.  docs.  A/C.l/SR.  291  and  A/C.l/SR.  492. 

"U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/SR.291. 

"U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/487;  presented  on  Sept.  30,  1949. 
The  full  text  is  given  in  annex  1. 

"'  U.N.  doc  A/C.1/489.  The  Iraq  draft  was  introduced 
on  October  3.    See  annex  2. 

"  U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/490.    See  annex  3. 

"U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/491,  presented  on  October  4.  See 
annex  4. 

"  U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/497.    See  annex  5. 

"''  Cf.  the  similar  provision  in  the  resolution  approved 
by  Committee  I  at  the  spring  session  of  1949,  U.N.  doc. 
A/C.1/476.  See  Bulletin,  Sept.  12,  1949,  p.  390.  The 
United  States  draft  of  Oct.  10,  1949  also  provided  that 
Ethiopia  should  consult  with  the  Interim  Committee  (Lit- 
tle As.sembly)  in  the  preparation  of  the  municipal  charters 
which  would  finally  be  subject  to  the  General  Assembly's 
approval. 

"°  U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/499.    See  annex  6. 

*'  Pakistan  proposed  that  a  Council  for  Eritrea  consist 
of  representatives  of:  Eg.vpt,  Ethiopia,  France,  Italy, 
Pakistan,  United  Kingdom.  United  States,  and  three  repre- 
sentatives of  the  inhabitants. 

"'Representatives  on  Subcommittee  17  were:  Mr.  Arce 
(Argentina),  Mr.  Ilood,  Rapporteur  (Australia),  Mr. 
Muniz  (Brazil),  Mr.  Santa  Cruz  (Chile),  Mr.  Tsune-Chi 
Yu  (China),  Mr.  Iloudek  (Czechoslovakia),  Mr.  .Jensen 
(Denmark),  Fawzi  Bey  (Egypt),  Mr.  Aklilou  (Ethiopia), 
Jlr.  Couve  de  Murville  (France),  Mr.  Bauer  (Guatemala), 
Sir  B.  N.  Rau  (India),  Mr.  Jamali  (Iraq),  Mr.  Cooper 
(Liberia),  Mr.  Padilla  Nervo.  Chairman  (Mexico),  Sir 
Zafrullah  Khan  (Pakistan),  Mr.  Katz-Suchy  (I'oland), 
Mr.  Jooste  (Union  of  South  Africa),  Mr.  Arutiunian 
(U.S.S.R.),  Mr.  Glutton  (U.K.),  Mr.  Je-ssup  (U.S.).  No 
formal  minutes  were  kept  of  the  Suhconunittee's  meetings. 

"For:  Czechoslovakia,  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  Iraq,  Poland, 
U.S.S.R. 

Against:  Argentina,  Australia,  Brazil,  Chile,  France, 
Union  of  South  Africa,  U.K.,  U.S. 

Abstentions:  China,  Denmark,  Guatemala,  India,  Li- 
beria, Mexico,  Pakistan. 
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"For-  Argentina,  Australia,  Brazil,  Chile,  China,  Den- 
mark, Egypt,  Ethiopia,  France,  Guatemala,  India,  Iraq, 
Liberia,  Mexico,  Pakistan,  Union  of  South  Africa,  U.K.., 

TJ   g 

Against:  Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  U.S.S.R. 
•=  For-  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  China,  Denmark,  Egypt, 
Ethiopia,  France,  Guatemala,  India,  Iraq,  Liberia,  Mexico. 
Pakistan,  Union  of  South  Africa,  U.K.,  U.S. 

Against : 'None.  i  tt  cs  a  tj 

Abstentions:  Australia,  Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  U.S.b^K- 
"  "The  First  Committee  recommends  that  a  United  INa- 
tions  high  commissioner  be  appointed  by  the  General 
Assembly  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  peoples  of  Libya 
in  the  formulation  of  a  constitution  and  the  establishment 
of  a  government."  In  the  fulfillment  of  this  task,  the  high 
commissioner  shall  be  assisted  by  an  advisory  council  con- 
sisting of  representatives  of  France,  Italy,  Egypt,  Pakis- 
tan U  K  U  S.,  and  three  representatives  of  the  local  popu- 
lation, one  from  Cyrenaica,  one  from  Tripolitania,  and  one 
from  the  Fezzan. 

"For-  Argentina,  Australia,  Brazil,  Chile,  China,  Den- 
mark Egypt,  Ethiopia,  France,  Guatemala,  India,  Iraq, 
Liberia,  Mexico,  Pakistan,  Union  of  South  Africa,  U.K., 
U.S. 

Against:  None.  c-  c  -d 

•^  Abstentions:  Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  U.S.S.K. 
For-  Australia,  Chile,  China,  Denmark,  Egypt,  Ethiopia, 
France,  Guatemala,  Iraq,  Liberia,  Mexico,  Pakistan,  Union 
of  South  Africa,  U.K.,  U.S. 

Against:  Poland.  xt  c^  o  tj 

Atjstentions:  Argentina,  Brazil,  Czechoslovakia,  U.fe.b.K. 

Affscfit '  Incliti 

"For:  Argentina,  Brazil,  China,  Chile,  Egypt,  France, 
Guatemala,  Mexico,  Paki.stan,  U.  S.  . 

Against:  Australia,  Czechoslovakia,  Denmark,  Ethiopia, 
Iraq,  Liberia,  Poland,  Union  of  South  Africa,  U.K., 
U.S.S.R. 

Abstention:  India.  . 

An  Argentine  request  for  a  recount  did  not  obtain  the 
necessary  two-thirds  vote,  12  in  favor  to  9  against. 

'"For:  Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  U.S.S.R. 

Against:  Argentina,  Australia,  Brazil,  Chile,  China, 
France,  Liberia,  Pakistan,  Union  of  South  Africa,  U.K., 

U.S.  .       ^      .        1 

Abstentions:    Denmark,    Egypt,    Ethiopia,    Guatemala, 

India,  Iraq,  Mexico.  /-,     4-^ 

"For:  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  China,  France,  Guate- 
mala, Mexico,  Union  of  South  Africa,  U.S. 
Against:  Iraq.  , 

Abstentions:      Australia,      Czechoslovakia,      Denmark, 
Egypt,  Ethiopia,  India,  Liberia,  Pakistan,  Poland,  U.S.S.R, 
"  For:  Australia,  Denmark,  Iraq,  Union  of  South  Africa, 

TT  K* 

'Against:  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  China,  Czechoslo- 
vakia, Egypt,  France,  Guatemala,  India,  Mexico,  Poland, 
Parkistan',  U.S.,  U.S.S.R. 

Abstentions:  Ethiopia,  Liberia. 

"For:  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  China,  Egypt,  France, 
India,  Iraq,  Liberia,  Mexico,  Parkistan,  U.S. 

Against:  Australia,  Czechoslovakia,  Guatemala,  Poland, 
Union  of  South  Africa,  U.S.S.R. 

Abstentions:  Denmark,  Ethiopia,  U.K.  _ 

"  On  Oct.  20,  when  Subcommittee  17  was  considering 
the  draft  resolution  on  Libya  submitted  by  the  drafting 
group,  Mr.  Couve  de  Murville  (France)  called  attention 
to  the  provision  of  the  draft  which  provided  that  the  U.N. 
commissioner  in  the  discharge  of  his  functions  "shall  con- 
sult and  seek"  the  advice  of  the  members  of  his  council. 
He  suggested  the  replacement  of  "seek"  by  "be  guided  by.' 
Fawzi  Bey  (Egypt)  agreed  with  this  suggestion.  Mr. 
Santa  Cruz  (Chile)  noted  a  contradiction  in  this  proposal. 
The  council  in  an  earlier  paragraph  was  to  "aid  and  ad- 
vise" the  commissioner ;  yet  the  suggested  chan.gc  would 
mean  that  he  was  forced  to  follow  the  will  of  the  council. 
Fawzi  Bey  replied  that  "to  be  guided  by"  did  not  mean 
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that  the  commissioner  was  to  be  governed  by  the  council, 
but  the  language  was  stronger  than  "to  be  aided  by  sug- 
gested in  the  earlier  paragraph.  On  the  final  reading  o£ 
this  part  of  the  resolution,  the  Subcommittee  agreed  to 
the  French  suggestion.  .,    x^  c  c;  o 

^'For:  Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  U.b.b.u.  „,..„„ 

Against:  Brazil,  Chile,  China,  France,  Liberia,  Pakistan. 

Union  of  South  Africa,  U.K.,  U.S.  

Abstentions:    Argentina,    Australia,    Denmark,    Egypt, 
Ethiopia,  India,  Iraq,  Mexico. 

Absent:  Guatemala.  „       <-    ■c^-o^^q 

"  For:  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  China,  Egypt,  France, 
Tnrlin    Iran   Liberia,  Mexico,  Pakistan,  U.S. 
S,n'l?'czechoslovakia,  Poland,  Union  of  South  Afnca, 

U.S.S.R. 

Absent:  Guatemala.  •„   mr 

Abstentions:  Australia,  Denmark,  Ethiopia,  U.K 
■•■'For:  Brazil,  Chile,  China,  France,  Guatemala,  U.b. 
Against:  Argentina,  Iraq,  Pakistan.  -nonmni-k 

Abstentions:      Australia,      Czechoslovakia      Denmark 

Egypt,  Ethiopia,  India,  Liberia,  Mexico,  Poland,  Union  of 

'^^V^A^^M-gen^li^a^Bralii:  Chile,  China  Egypt,  Ethiopia. 
France,  Guatemala,  India,  Liberia,  Mexico,  Pakistan, 
U.S. 

l?:!«f*;'onriustralia.  Czechoslovakia  Denmark,  Iraq, 
Poland,  Union  of  South  Africa,  U.K.,  U.b.b.K. 

"  For:  China,  Liberia,  Pakistan.  ■c„.„„i. 

Against:  Argentina,  Australia,  Brazi,  Denmark,  Egypt, 
France  India,  Mexico,  Union  of  South  Africa,  U.b. 

TbsienZns:    Chile,    Czechoslovakia,    Ethiopia,    Guate- 
mala,  Iraq,  Poland,  U.K.,  U.S.S.R. 

^For:  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  Egypt,  France,  India, 
Iraq,  Mexico,  Pakistan,  Union  of  South  Africa,  US. 

Against:  China,  Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  U-^^-f  • 

Abstentions:  Australia,  Ethiopia,  Denmark,  Guatemala, 

^'«  Fo'r'.-^A^gentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  China,  Egypt,  France, 
Guatemala,  India,  Iraq,  Liberia,  Mexico  Pakistan,  U.S. 

A<7«i».'?.-  Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  U.b.b.iv.  . 

Abstentions:  Australia,   Denmark,   Ethiopia,  Union  of 

South  Africa,  U.K.  ^   tt  c  a  t? 

"  For:  Czechoslovakia,  Egypt,  Iraq,  Poland,  lJ.S.b  K 

Against:  Australia,  Brazil,  Chile,  China  Denmark, 
France  Liberia,  Union  of  South  Africa,  U.K.,  U.b. 

Ift'toS:  Argentina,  Ethiopia,  Guatemala,  India, 
Mexico,  Pakistan.  ^  ,    „,„„(. 

•^  For-  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  China,  Denmark  Egypt, 
Ethiopia,  France,  Guatemala,  India,  Iraq  Liberia,  Mexico, 
Pakistan.  Union  of  South  Africa,  U.K.,  U.S. 

l6sicHfion.s.°Australia,  Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  U.S.S.R. 

"  For:  Argentina,  Egypt,  Iraq,  Pakistan.        ^      ,     . 

Against:  Australia,  Brazil,  Chile,  China,  Czecho«l«- 
vakfa,  Ethiopia,  France,  Guatemala,  Mexico,  Poland, 
Union  of  South  Africa,  U.K.,  U.S.,  U.S.S.R. 

Abstentions:  Denmark,  India,  Liberia 

''For-  Argentina,  Australia,  Brazil,  Chile,  China,  Den- 
mark, Egypt,  Ethiopia,  France,  Guatemala,  Iraq,  Liberia, 
Mexico,  Pakistan,  U.K.,  U.S.  ,,,„„„ 

Against:  Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  U.S.b.K. 

Abstention:  Union  of  South  Africa. 

Absent:  India. 

"  The  Subcommittee  agreed  not  to  incorporate  the  rec- 
ommendation regarding  the  selection  of  a  U.N.  comm.s^ 
siouer  in  the  draft  resolution  dealing  with  the  disposal  of 
Libya  but  to  present  it  as  a  separate  resolution 

•'The  rapporteur's  report  of  Subcommittee  17  to  the 
First  Committee  (A/C.1/522,  Nov.  1, 1940),  page  8  contains 
the  following:  "the  Subcommittee  had  no  specific  recom- 
mendations to  offer  with  respect  to  this  question  but  it 
was  the  sense  of  the  Subcommittee  that  the  question  of 
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economic  and  flnnnolnl  provisions  for  Libya  sliouhi  be 
considered  and  dec'idetl  upon  at  tlie  next  icsiilar  session 
of  the  General  Assembly  when  reports  on  the  subject  Would 
have  been  received  from  the  Administering  Towers  and 
possibly  from  the  Commissioner  and  his  Council.  The 
representative  of  the  I'.K.  wishes  that  mention  be  made 
in  the  report  of  his  right  to  raise  the  matter  again  before 
the  First  Committee." 

"For:  Argentina,  Australia,  Brazil,  Chile,  China,  Den- 
mark. Egypt,  Ethiopia,  France.  Guatemala,  Iraq,  Mexico, 
Pakistan,  Union  of  South  Africa,  U.K.,  U.S. 

Ao'iinut:  U.S.S.K. 

Ahstcntions:  Czechoslovakia,  Liberia,  Poland. 

Ab.'unt :  India. 

"  See  Annex  7. 

"  See  Annex  8. 

"  See  Annex  9. 

"  For:  Czechoslovakia,  Efrypt,  India,  Iraq,  Liberia,  Pak- 
istan. Poland,  r.S.S.U. 

Against:  Argentina,  Australia,  Brazil,  Chile,  China,  Den- 
mark, France,  Guatemala,  Union  of  Soutli  Africa,  U.K., 
U.S. 

Ahxtcntions:  Ethiopia,  Mexico. 

"  For:  Czechoslovakia,  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  India,  Iraq,  Li- 
beria, Mexico.  Pakistan.  Poland,  U.S.S.U. 

Against:  Argentina,  Australia,  Brazil.  Chile,  China,  Den- 
mark, France,  Guatemala,  Union  of  South  Africa,  U.K., 
U.S. 

"  For:  Czechoslovakia,  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  India,  Iraq,  Li- 
beria. Mexico.  Pakistan,  Poland. 

Against:  Argentina,  Australia,  Brazil,  Chile,  China,  Den- 
mark, France,  Guatemala,  Union  of  South  Africa,  U.K., 
U.S. 

Abstention:  U.S.S.R. 

•"  For:  Argentina,  Australia,  Brazil,  Chile,  China,  Egypt, 
Ethiopia,  Liberia,  Denmark,  Guatemala,  Iraq,  Mexico, 
Union  of  South  Africa,  U.K.,  U.S. 

Against:  Czechoslovakia,  Poland.  U.S.S.K. 

Abstentions:  France.  India,  Pakistan. 

•"  For:  Czeclioslovakia,  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  India,  Iraq, 
Liberia,  Pakistan,  Poland,  U.S.S.R. 

Against:  Argentina,  Australia,  Brazil,  Chile,  China, 
Denmark,  France,  Guatemala,  Mexico,  Union  of  South 
Africa,  U.K.,  U.S. 

"For:  Egypt,  Iraq,  Liberia,  Pakistan. 

Against:  Argentina,  Australia,  Brazil,  Chile,  China,  Den- 
mark, France,  Guatemala,  Mexico,  Union  of  South  Africa, 
U.K..  U.S. 

Abstentions:  Czechoslovakia.  Ethiopia,  India,  Poland, 
U.S.S.R. 

"*  For:  Argentina,  Australia,  Brazil,  Chile,  China,  Den- 
mark, France,  Guatemala,  Mexico,  Union  of  South  Africa, 
U.K.,  U.S. 

Against:  Czechoslovakia,  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  Iraq,  Liberia, 


Pakistan,  Poland,  U.S.S.R. 

Alistention:  India. 

"For:  Argentina,  Australia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Denmark, 
Egypt,  France,  Guatemala,  Iraq,  Mexico,  Pakistan,  Union 
of  South  Africa,  U.K.,  U.S. 

Agtiinst:  None. 

Abstentions:  Czechoslovakia,  Ethiopia,  India,  Liberia, 
Poland,  U.S.S.R. 

Absent:  China. 

^For:  Argentina,  Australia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Denmark, 
Egypt,  France,  Guatemala,  India,  Iraq,  Mexico,  U.K.,  U.S. 

Against:  None. 

Abstentions:  Czechoslovakia,  Ethiopia,  Liberia,  Pakis- 
tan, I'oland,  Union  of  South  Africa,  U.S.S.R. 

Absent:  China. 

'  When  the  Subcommittee  on  Nov.  1  returned  to  the 
question  of  an  international  coniniissioii  to  delimit  the 
boundaries  between  Italian  Somaliland  and  Ethiopia,  Mr. 
Medhen  (Ethiopia)  restated  his  (iovernment's  opposition 
to  the  U.S.  and  I'akistan  proposals.  In  view  of  the  state- 
ment by  Mr.  Medhen,  Mr.  .lessup  (U.S.)  withdrew  the  U.S. 
proposal.  Colonel  Kahim  (Pakistan)  likewise  withdrew 
the  Pakistan  i)roposal  and  suggested  the  inclusion  of  a 
statement  in  the  report  of  rapporteur  to  the  effect  that 
the  delimitation  question  could  be  taken  np  after  a  setle- 
ment  of  the  Eritrean  question  had  been  reached. 

'  See  annexes  1,  5,  G,  and  10-21. 

'  See  annex  10. 

°  See  annex  12. 

"  See  annex  11. 

'  See  annex  14. 

'  See  annex  I'i. 

'  See  annex  13. 

'"See  annex  Hi  for  amended  proposal. 

"  See  annex  17. 

"  See  annex  18. 

"  See  annex  19. 

"For:  Argentina,  Australia,  Brazil,  Chile,  China,  Den- 
mark, Egypt,  France,  Guatemala,  India,  Iraq,  Parkistan, 
Union  of  South  Africa,  U.K.,  U.S. 

Against:  Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  U.S.S.R. 

Abstentions:  Ethiopia,  Liberia. 

Absent:  India. 

'°  See  annex  21. 

"■  For:  Czechoslovakia,  Pakistan,  Poland,  U.S.S.R. 

Against:  Argentina,  Australia,  Brazil,  Chile,  China,  Den- 
mark, Egypt,  Ethiopia,  France,  Liberia,  Mexico,  Union  of 
South  Africa,  U.K.,  U.S. 

Abstentions:  Guatemala,  India,  Iraq. 

"For:  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  China,  Czechoslovakia, 
France,  Guatemala,  Mexico,  Poland,  U.S.S.K. 

Against:  Australia,  Denmark,  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  India, 
Iraq,  Liberia,  Pakistan,  U.S. 

Abstentions:  Union  of  South  Africa,  U.K. 

"  U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/522. 
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Factors  in  Economic  Relations  With  Argentina 


IRcleascd  to  the  press  May  17] 


111  relation  to  the  announcement  made  today 
by  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  a  credit  to  assist 
in  the  liquidation  of  commercial  arrears  owed  by 
Arfjentine  interests,  the  Department  of  State  calls 
attention  to  certain  factors  in  connection  with  the 
general  economic  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Argentina. 

A  basic  element  in  the  over-all  framework  of 
United  States  foreign  relations  is  the  inter-Ameri- 
can system.  The  association  of  21  sovereign, 
juridically  equal  nations,  whose  recognition  of 
their  identity  of  interest  develo])ed  through  gen- 
erations of  loyal  effort  and  confirmed  in  the  ]iower- 
fid  instrument  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  has  come  to  l)e  acknowledged  by  the  world 
as  a  unicjue  achievement  in  the  evolution  of  inter- 
national relations.  To  preserve  and  strengthen 
this  structure  is  one  of  the  most  important  tasks  of 
the  Department  of  State. 

That  task  has  multi])le  aspects,  an  imixirf  ant  one 
of  wliich  is  maintaining  healthy  trade  relations. 
History  testifies  to  the  fact  that  it  is  not  by  formal 
alliances  or  the  broad  sti'okes  of  di])lom:u'y  alone 
but  to  a  far  greater  extent  by  the  continuous  fi-ee 
exchange  of  people  and  ideas  and  goods  that  na- 
tions themselves  forge  the  bonds  of  friendship  and 
respect  that  give  substance  to  acts  f)f  state. 

It  is  in  this  context  that  the  Department  regai'ds 
the  anuoimcement  of  the  Ex]iorl -Import  Bank. 
The  credits  i-eferred  to  shoidd  be  envisaged  as  an 
im])ortaut  step  in  the  ])rogress  towarcl  (he  res- 
toration of  normal  conunei'cial  and  financial  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  the  Argentine 
Kepublic.  It  marks  the  end  of  ii  preliminary 
))eriod  of  cH'oi't  by  both  (JoNcrmnents  foi'  the 
solution  of  |)roblems  and  it  ojieiis  the  way  for 
carrying  forward  the  ]ii-ocess  of  normalization  by 
further  cooiM-rative  action.  Tliere  ai-e  still  very 
gi'eat  problems  ahead  of  the  two  countries,  ami  it 
would  be  misleading  io  minimize  their  seriousness. 
Botii  (governments  desiic  nol  only  to  continue  but 
moi'e  espe<'ially  to  sti'engthen  and  eX])an(l  long- 
standing ties  which  had  been  subjected  to  great 
stress  (luring  the  war  and  the  postwai'  ])eriod. 

Prior  to  (lie  depression  of  (he  early  .'U)"s,  Argen- 
tina was  an  inipor(an(  luslonier  fur  Uniteil  S(ates 


export  commodities  but  did  not  in  return  market 
many  Argentine  products  in  this  country.  Argen- 
tina customarily  balanced  its  accounts  with  the 
United  States  by  converting  into  dollars  the  cur- 
rencies of  the  Eui'opean  countries  where  its  agri- 
cultui-al  commodities  foTind  large  markets.  By 
means  of  this  foreign  exchange.  Argentina  covered 
its  deficit  position  with  the  United  States.  Today, 
the  inability  to  do  that  is  aggravated  by  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  is  not  now  an  outlet  for 
certain  Argentine  products,  such  as  flaxseed,  whicli 
once  were  sold  here. 

Two  significant  factors  make  it  imjiossible  for 
Argentina  to  engage  in  the  accustomed  type  of 
transaction  and,  at  the  same  time,  clog  the  normal 
channels  of  trade  between  the  United  States  and 
AigentiiKi.  These  are:  (1)  The  nonconverti- 
bility  of  European  currencies,  which  prevents  Ar- 
gentina from  paying  for  American  products  by 
converting  currencies  such  as  jioimd  sterling  or 
French  francs;  and  (2)  the  decrease  that  has 
taken  place  in  Argentina's  export  surpluses  of 
airricultural  products  which  limits  its  capacity  to 
l)urchase  goods  and  equipment  abroad. 

.Vrgentiua's  m()s(  urgent  need  in  order  to  restore 
jiroduction  is  for  heavy  agricultural  machinery, 
tlie  primary  source  of  which  is  the  United  States. 

For  a  time,  after  the  termination  of  the  last 
world  war,  Argentina  hoped  that  the  world  would 
find  a  way  to  make  European  currencies  converti- 
ble and  that,  in  addition,  lai'ge-scale  juirchases  by 
I'lCA  countries  would  provide  additioiud  sources 
of  (lollars.  Such  large-scale  purchases  did  not  ma- 
(ci-iaiize,  owing  largely  to  unexpected  surpluses  in 
the  United  Sta(es  of  certain  agricultural  conuuod- 
i(ies.  I\b)st  Eui'ojiean  countries,  notably  the 
United  Kingdom,  found  i(  impossible  to  jjermit 
conveitibility  of  their  exchange.  At  the  time  when 
these  circumstances  came  to  a  head,  I'uited 
States  exporters  ;ind  inxi'stors  were  owed  more 
than  a  ([uarter  of  a  billion  dollars  by  Argentine 
iiUiM'ests  which  iduld  iu)t  be  met.  Argentina  sus- 
pendcil  foreign  exchange  ])aymeuts  in  Apiil  1!)4S. 

Beginning  in  May  I'.Mi),  Argentina  began  al- 
locating a  proportion  (since  August  l'M'.\  ;50  per- 
cent)  of  its  dollar  exchange  recei]Ms  to  the  syste- 
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iiiatic  liquidation  of  its  commercial  arrears.  At 
the  same  time,  it  was  decided  to  create  a  Joint 
Committee  to  study  ways  and  means  of  increasing 
Arjientine  dollar  earMin<rs.  Plans  for  (his  com- 
mittee had  their  first  fruition  in  the  meetinf!;s  of 
the  Joint  Aro:(Mi(ine-Unitod  States  Connnittee  on 
Connnercial  Studies,  whicii  took  place  at  AVashini^- 
ton  from  September  tiirouph  Docemlu-r  TJID. 
More  recently,  the  visit  to  the  United  States  of 
Dr.  Ramon  A.  Cereijo,  President  of  the  National 
Economic  Council  of  Arfjentina.  has  resulted  in 
the  implementation  of  many  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  that  Joint  Connnittee. 

Also,  in  l!)4n,  a  ;5-year  agi'icultural  recovery  pro- 
gram was  iiniugurated. 

Thus,  within  the  last  year  steps  were  taken  by 
Arrrentina,  partly  in  collaboration  with  the  United 
States,  to  solve  two  of  its  principal  problems — the 
need  to  balance  its  trade  with  the  United  States, 
preferably  at  a  hig;her  level  than  was  i)ermitted  by 
the  mininunn  quantities  of  oroods  beino;  sold  to  the 
United  States,  and  the  need  to  increase  its  earn- 
ings in  Europe  so  that  goods  not  obtainable  from 
the  United  States  could  be  obtained  from  the 
Continent. 

It  should  be  noted  that,  durino;  the  last  3 
months,  Argentina  and  the  United  States  have 
taken  important  steps  to  improve  the  climate  for 
private  investment  in  Argentina.  The  Argentine 
Government  has  shown  its  good  faith  in  this  pro- 
gram by  settling  several  specific  situations  involv- 
ing United  States  business  concerns  which  had  been 
impeding  normal  commercial  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Argentina  for  some  time. 
These  include  problems  affecting  United  States 
petroleum  companies,  airlines,  packing  houses,  and 
inotion  picture  producers.  Settlements  of  other 
important  problems  are  under  discussion.  Trea- 
ties regarding  investment  and  double  taxation  are 
being  considered. 

Restoration  of  Argentine-United  States  com- 
mercial and  financial  relations  to  a  more  normal 
situation  required  a  more  rapid  liquidation  of  the 
commercial  arrears  than  Argentina  was  able  to  ac- 
complish through  its  30  percent  allocation  of  dollar 
earnings  and  also  required  a  definite  plan  with  re- 
spect to  settlement  of  arrears  on  account  of  earn- 
ings, interests,  profits,  and  royalties.  The  credit 
line  of  125  million  dollars  which  has  just  been 
announced  by  the  Export-Import  Bank  is  for  the 
purpose  of  resolving  the  first  of  the  above-men- 
tioned objectives. 

The  second  objective,  that  with  respect  to  finan- 
cial arrears,  is  provided  for  in  the  understandings 
between  representatives  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  and  Argentina  under  which  the  latter  will 
exert  efforts  to  work  out,  within  Argentina's  pos- 
sibilities, a  mutually  satisfactory  settlement  of 
financial  arrears. 

On  a  long-term  basis,  the  extension  of  these 
credits  should  be  looked  upon  as  an  indivisible  part 
of  the  foundation  of  a  new  era  of  economic  collabo- 
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ration  between  the  two  countries.  This  foimdation 
has  been  in  the  process  of  being  constructed  grad- 
ually over  a  period  of  more  than  a  year  through 
such  steps  as  (a)  the  systematic  reduction  in  Ar- 
gentina's conuucrcial  arivars  connncncing  May 
1!»4!)  in  conjunction  with  an  austerity  i>r()gram 
widi  respect  to  imports  into  Argentina;  (b)  the 
efforts  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Commercial 
Studies  and  the  implementation  of  many  of  their 
reconnnendations  with  respect  to  returning  trade 
to  noi-nial  commercial  channels;  and  (c)  the  steps 
which  have  been  recently  taken  by  the  Argentine 
Government  to  improve  the  climate  with  respect 
to  private  foreign  investment  in  Argentina. 

The  Department  of  State  expects  that,  in  the 
long  run,  the  preliminary  steps  which  have  thus 
far  been  taken  will  form  the  basis  for  further  prog- 
ress in  the  mutual  interest  of  both  countries.  The 
Department  also  feels  that  these  developments  will 
contribute  to  the  furtherance  of  inter-American 
solidarity  which,  as  noted  above,  is  one  of  the 
important  objectives  of  United  States  foreign  pol- 
icy. Healthy  economic  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Argentina  and  an  increasingly 
prosperous  Argentine  economy  can  redound  only 
to  the  benefit  of  all  of  the  other  countries  in  the 
hemisphere. 

Furthermore,  it  is  a  basic  objective  of  United 
States  foreign  policy  to  further  multilateral  trade 
throughout  the  world.  Argentina  has  been  and 
will  be  in  the  future  an  important  supplier  to  Eu- 
rope and  can  thus  contribute,  as  she  did  before  the 
war,  to  healthy  international  trade.  Among  other 
things,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  through  increasing 
trade  between  Argentina  and  Europe,  an  impor- 
tant step  can  thus  be  made  toward  the  solution 
of  the  very  grave  problem  of  the  so-called  "dollar 
gap." 


Visits  of  Englisii,   Indonesian 
and   Lebanese  Officials 

Mrs.  Joy  Wright,  deputy  head  of  the  iVmerican 
section  of  the  Information  Policy  Department  of 
the  British  Foreign  Oflice  has  arrived  in  the  United 
States  to  begin  a  3-month  visit. 

Dr.  Sarwono  Prawihardjo,  gynecologist,  obste- 
trician, and  member  of  the  medical  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Indonesia,  has  arrived  in  the  United 
States  to  spend  several  weeks  conferring  with  col- 
leagues in  his  field. 

Nicola  M.  Khayr,  chief  of  the  Labor  Branch 
within  the  Lebanese  Ministry  of  National  Econ- 
omy has  arrived  in  the  United  States  to  begin  a 
3-month  visit. 

These  visits  have  been  made  possible  through 
grants-in-aid  awarded  by  the  Department  of  State 
under  the  program  for  the  exchange  of  persons. 
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A  Policy  for  Peace  Insurance 


hy  John  Foster  Dulles 
Consultant  to  the  Secretary  ^ 


During  the  war,  the  true  nature  of  Soviet  com- 
munism was  obscured  as  a  matter  of  military  ex- 
pediency. After  the  war,  we  needed  a  refresher 
course  in  adult  education.  We  have  had  that. 
Now,  the  risk  is  that  what  we  have  learned  will 
merely  produce  emotional  repugnance. 

Healthy  people,  who  live  comfortably,  often 
react  that  way  to  festering  social  ills.  They  do  not 
want  the  ugly  aspects  of  life  to  intrude  upon  the 
pleasant  tenor  of  their  ways.  So,  they  practice 
isolation  and  nonrecognition.  That  policy  never 
works.  Ills  and  evils  have  the  annoying  habit  of 
not  letting  you  alone  merely  because  you  cut  them 
off  your  visiting  list.  Sooner  or  later  you  have  to 
recognize  the  evil,  grapple  with  it,  dispute  its  sway, 
and  redeem  its  conquests. 

The  United  States  has  taken  some  steps  in  that 
direction.  Our  Chairman  inaugurated  a  great  pro- 
gram that  indelibly  bears  his  name.  But,  we  are 
not  doing  enough.  We  need  only  look  around  the 
world  to  see  that.  Soviet  communism  has  won 
great  victories,  and  it  holds  the  initiative.  There 
is  no  petty  cause  for  that — the  cause  is  basic. 
Soviet  communism  is  in  deadly  earnest,  whereas 
the  so-called  "free  world"  is  lackadaisical.  Look 
for  a  moment  at  the  contrast. 

Soviet  Tactics 

In  the  Soviet  Union,  the  governing  group  have 
a  fanatical  belief  and  a  sense  of  mission  in  the 
world.  Throughout  the  expanding  area  of  their 
control,  their  will  dominates  the  minds  and  spirits 
of  the  people.  They  have  now  equipped  the  Iron 
Curtain  with  radio  jammers  so  as  to  exclude  even 
sound  waves  from  without. 

From  behind  this  consolidated  position,  they 
conduct  a  powerful  propaganda  against  the  outer 
world.  It  is  brilliantly  composed,  and  it  pounds 
out  incessantly  the  captivating  refrain  of  peace 
and  social  security. 

'  An  address  made  at  International  House,  New  York 
City,  on  May  16,  1950,  and  released  to  the  press  on  the 
same  date. 


To  capitalize  on  the  softening  up  which  results 
from  this  propaganda,  they  maintain  throughout 
the  world  an  underground  force,  trained  in  the 
arts  of  sabotage  and  civil  war. 

In  order  to  provide  a  frightening  back  drop, 
they  dedicate  about  40  percent  of  their  economic 
production,  industrial  and  agricultural,  to  mili- 
tary purposes  and  to  expanding  further  the 
military  potential.  Consumer  wants  get  little 
recognition. 

There  is  conscription,  a  standing  army  esti- 
mated at  4  million,  a  slave  labor  force  estimated 
at  15  million,  and  extensive  use  of  female  labor, 
even  in  heavy  industry. 

Political  power  is  highly  centralized,  and  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Union  and  its  allies  in  Europe 
and  in  Asia,  there  is  close  unity  in  military, 
economic,  and  propaganda  efforts. 

That  is  one  side  of  the  world  picture.  Now, 
let  us  look  at  ourselves. 

The  American  Attitude 

Our  people  no  longer  feel  the  old  sense  of  mis- 
sion and  of  destiny  in  the  world.  We  have  no 
clear  and  convincing  message  to  carry  to  others. 

Our  economy  caters  almost  wholly  to  consu- 
mers' wants.  Of  two  key  commodities,  steel  and 
aluminum,  less  than  two  percent  of  steel  and  less 
than  nine  percent  of  aluminum  go  for  military 
purposes. 

Our  political  authority  reflects  normal  peace- 
time procedures  with  a  division  of  responsibility 
as  between  the  branches  of  Congress  and  its  com- 
mittees and  the  Executive  and  its  different  depart- 
ments so  that  there  are  extravagant  wastes  of 
top-level  time,  unconscionable  delays,  and  often 
contradictory,  puny,  or  negative  results. 

We  liave  little  effective  coordination  with  our 
allies.  It  is  painfully  difficult  to  get  unified  action 
that  is  timely.  Secretary  Acheson,  Mr.  Bevin, 
and  Mr.  Schuman,  at  London  now,  are  struggling 
with  that  problem. 
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I  reiilizc  full  well  that  dictatorships  always 
appear  to  be  stronjijer  than  they  are.  Their  ex- 
terior may  glitter,  when  within  they  are  full  of 
rottenness.  Also,  free  societies  are  often  stron<;er 
than  they  api)ear.  Their  defects  are  like  oil  slicks 
that  soil  the  surface  of  what  fundamentally  is 
wholesome.  Nevertheless,  there  come  times  when 
free  jjeoplcs  have  to  give  up  some  of  their  easy 
ways  in  order  to  survive  as  against  the  thrust  of 
a  despotism  that  is  fanatically  led,  strongly  or- 
ganized, and  possessed  of  vast  human  and  material 
resources. 

Usually,  free  societies  shift  over  the  disciplined 
action  only  under  the  compulsions  of  armed  at- 
tack. If  that  kind  of  attack  were  to  come  now,  we 
would,  of  course,  respond  with  quick  transition. 

Our  eyes  would  be  opened  to  the  precious  value 
of  political  and  social  practices  that  reflect  a  re- 
ligious view  of  the  iiatui-e  of  man.  A\'e  would 
become  eloquent  in  their  defense  and  would  find  a 
message  of  freedom  and  a  way  to  carry  it  to  the 
cai)tive  peoples. 

Our  jiolitical  confusions  would  be  brought  to 
an  end  tlirough  the  establishment,  under  the  Presi- 
dent, of  a  nonpartisan  group  possessed  of  war 
powers  to  act  decisively. 

Political  smearing  would  be  called  off  as  Ameri- 
cans would  see  the  need  of  standing  united  lest 
thev  fall  divided. 

Our  economy  would  quickly  be  shifted  from  its 
fabulous  production  of  sports  cars,  radios,  tele- 
vision sets,  and  gadgets  to  meeting  more  serious 
needs.  Civilian  consumers  would  tighten  their 
belts. 

\yith  our  allies,  we  would  quickly  establish  a 
military  and  economic  supreme  command  which 
would  unite  and  use  our  resources  for  the  common 
cause. 

All  of  these  things  would  happen,  and  happen 
instantly,  if  there  were  sliooting  war.  But,  if  none 
of  these  things  are  going  to  happen  unless  there  is 
a  shooting  war,  then,  I  fear,  we  shall  have  waited 
too  long.  This  cold  war  is  a  serious  business.  By 
it,  Soviet  communism  is  rapidly  advancing  its  pro- 
gram of  encirclement  and  building  up  its  man- 
power, natural  resources,  and  military  and  indus- 
trial power  so  that,  in  the  end,  we  may  be  subject 
to  easy  conquest  by  open  war. 

Peace  Insurance 

There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  drift  down 
this  channel  that  Soviet  communism  fashions  for 
our  doom.  The  material  strength  of  the  free  world 
is  still  much  greater  than  that  of  the  Communist 
world,  and,  because  the  free  world  is  a  world  of 
diversity,  it  is  capable  of  a  richness  and  vigor  of 
ideas  unmatchable  by  any  totalitarian  society  that 
operates  under  cold  compulsions.  If,  as  Secretary 
Acheson  recently  put  it,  we  would  '"mobilize  the 
moral  and  material  strength  of  the  free  world," 
then  we  could  peacefully  check  the  Communist 
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olfensive;  we  could  give  hope  to  the  captive  peoples 
and  so  increase  the  internal  didiculties  within  the 
present  areas  of  Soviet  control  as  to  insure  the  col- 
lapse of  its  already  overextended  and  overrigid 
structure.  That  is  po.ssible.  But,  it  will  happen 
only  if  our  people  see  the  need  and  resi)ond  with 
willingness  to  sacrifice  and  to  exercise  self-disci- 
pline. We  need  a  policy  of  peace  insurance  with 
tliree  clauses. 

1.  At  liome,  we  need  bipartisanship  in  foreign 
polic}'.  That  does  not  require  a  muilling  of  con- 
structive debate,  but  it  does  require  decent  re- 
straint. Speaking  as  a  guinea  pig  in  the  bipartisan 
experiment,  I  feel  that  most  Republicans,  in  and 
out  of  Congress,  are  anxious  to  join  with  Demo- 
crats to  fashion  foreign  policies  that  will  be  both 
adequate  and  have  the  stature  of  national  policies. 
I  believe  the  President  sincerely  desires  that  re- 
sult. We  must  get  it,  for  it  takes  national,  as  dis- 
tinct from  partisan,  policies  to  reassure  our  friends 
and  give  pause  to  the  unfriendly. 

2.  We  need  a  greater  capacity  to  influence,  de- 
cisively, the  outcome  in  many  critical  areas.  That 
may,  or  may  not,  call  for  more  money.  If  the  need 
IS  demonstrated,  it  should  be  met.  But,  more  im- 
portant than  money  is  the  need  to  ^et  better  results 
out  of  powers  and  resources  already  possessed  but 
now  diffused  between  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil, the  Departments  of  State,  Defense,  Justice, 
Commerce,  Agriculture,  the  ECA,  the  National 
Security  Resources  Board,  the  Voice  of  America, 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  the  FBI,  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and 
private  committees  such  as  those  for  Free  Europe 
and  United  Europe,  all  together  far  too  numerous 
even  to  name  here.  Instead  of  a  score  or  more 
boards  of  strategy,  each  advising  its  own  agency 
on  how  it  can  win  the  cold  war,  there  should  be  a 
single  national  planning  staff,  reporting  to  a  Cabi- 
net Council  exercising  powers  under  the  President 
in  accordance  with  authority  broadly  conferred  by 
the  Congress  and  allocating  responsibility  for 
action. 

3.  At  the  international  level,  there  is  also  need 
for  a  concerted  program  whereby  the  free  nations 
will  develop  the  strength  and  initiative  needed  to 
keep  their  freedom.  We  do  not  need  more  inter- 
national committees  which  are  merely  new  places 
to  talk  or  new  hurdles  in  the  path  of  action.  We 
do  need,  in  the  military  field,  a  Supreme  Allied 
Command.  "We  do  need  in  the  economic  field, 
greater  unity.  The  French  proposal  for  combin- 
ing the  coal  and  iron  resources  of  France  and 
Germany,  under  United  Nations  scrutiny,  bril- 
liantly illustrates  how  boldness  can  turn  danger- 
ous division  into  rea.ssuring  strength. 

But,  will  we,  short  of  the  compulsions  of  shoot- 
ing war,  develop  the  dedication,  exercise  the  self- 
discipline,  and  make  the  efforts  that  are  required 
for  the  triumph  of  the  free  world — efforts  which 
to  be  adequate  must  creatively  disturb  comfortably 
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SETTLEMENT  OF  DIFFERENCES 

Chapter  VIII 

Chapter  VIII  (arts.  92-97)  sets  forth  the  gen- 
eral procedures  for  the  settlement  of  differences 
or  disputes  which  may  arise  between  members  re- 
garding the  interpretation  or  application  of  the 
charter.  These  procedures  include  consultation 
and  arbitration  between  the  members  directly  con- 
cerned in  the  difference  or  dispute,  reference  to 
the  Executive  Board,  reference  to  the  Conference 
and,  finally,  reference  to  the  International  Court 
of  Justice.     Tlie  process  will  be  as  follows : 

Consultation 

Under  normal  circumstances,  if  a  member  feels 
that  a  benefit  which  it  should  be  getting  from  the 
charter  is  being  nullified  or  impaired  by  another 
member,  it  must  consult  with  tlie  other  member 
concerned  with  a  view  to  working  out  a  satisfac- 
tory solution  of  the  problem.  This  process  of 
consultation  may,  if  the  parties  agi-ee,  include  sub- 
mission of  the  matter  to  arbitration  on  agreed 
terms.  Consultation  and  negotiation  between  the 
parties  concerned  is  of  course  the  normal  way  that 
countries  use  to  settle  most  differences  that  may 
arise  between  them,  and  the  charter  simply  insures 
that  this  normal  procedure  will  ordinarily  be  re- 
sorted to  before  a  dispute  is  brought  before  the 
organization  for  settlement. 

Reference  to  Executive  Board 

Failing  settlement  of  the  difference  by  direct 
consultation  between  the  parties  concenied,  the 
matter  may  be  referred  to  the  Executive  Board 
(composed  of  18  countries).  The  Board  must 
promptly  investigate  the  matter  and  decide 
whether  there  is  in  fact  the  nullification  of  im- 
pairment of  a  benefit  as  claimed.  In  such  inves- 
tigation, the  Board  is  authorized  to  consult  such 
other  intergovernmental  organizations  (e.g. 
United  Nations,  International  INIonetary  Fund, 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization)  as  may  be 
appropriate. 

Editor's  Note:  This  summary  is  the  filth  in  a  series. 


Having  decided  whether  the  nullification  or  im- 
pairment in  fact  exists,  the  Board  may  deal  with 
the  matter  in  one  or  more  of  the  following  ways: 
it  may  decide  that  no  action  is  necessary;  it  may 
recommend  further  consultation  between  the 
parties ;  it  may  recommend  the  submission  of  the 
matter  to  arbitration  on  agreed  terms;  if  the 
matter  involves  a  violation  of  an  obligation  under 
the  charter,  the  Board  may  request  the  member 
to  conform  to  the  charter;  if  the  matter  does  not 
involve  a  direct  violation,  the  Board  may  make 
whatever  recommendation  is  appropriate  to  a  sat- 
isfactory adjustment. 

Finally,  and  most  important  of  all,  if  the  Board 
considers  that  effective  relief  is  not  likely  to  be 
obtained  promptly  through  other  means,  it  is  au- 
thorized, subject  to  appeal  to  the  Conference  with- 
in 30  days,  to  release  the  "complaining"'  member 
(or  other  members  affected)  from  their  obliga- 
tions or  grants  of  concessions  under  the  charter  to 
the  "offending"  member.  Such  a  release  may  be 
given  only  to  the  extent  and  upon  such  conditions 
as  are  appropriate  and  compensatory  in  the  light 
of  the  benefit  which  has  been  nullified  or  im- 
paired, that  is  to  say,  the  Board  is  not  given  the 
power  to  take  punitive,  but  only  compensatory, 
action.  Thus,  if  country  A,  for  example,  con- 
tinues to  impose  a  transit  duty  on  products  going 
through  its  territory  to  country  B,  in  violation 
of  article  33,  and  failing  effective  relief  to  country 
B  by  other  means,  the  Executive  Board  could 
release  country  B  from  its  obligation,  under  a 
trade  agreement  entered  into  under  article  17,  to 
accord  certain  tariff  concessions  to  country  A ;  the 
release  from  the  tariff  concessions  to  be  compensa- 
tory for  (i.e.,  equivalent  to)  the  damage  caused 
country  B  by  A's  failure  to  live  up  to  its  obliga- 
tion not  to  impose  a  transit  duty. 

Reference  to  Conference 

Decisions  of  the  Executive  Board  may,  within 
30  days,  be  appealed  to  the  Conference  (composed 
of  all  members  of  the  Ito)  which  can  confirm, 
modify  or  reverse  the  Board's  decision.  The  Con- 
ference is  directed  to  follow  the  same  procedures 
as  the  Board  in  dealing  wKli  a  dispute  and  is, 
likewise,  autliorizcd  to  release  members  from  their 
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ublifrations  or  concessions  towunl  the  "ollViuliiifi" 
nieinbor.  In  the  case  of  release  by  the  Conference, 
a  member  whicli  has  actually  lost  the  enjoyment 
of  concessions  or  obligations  on  the  part  of  the 
members  releaseil  may  withdraw  from  the  organi- 
zation on  short  notice. 

Reference  to  International  Court  of  Justice 

Provision  is  nuule  for  review  of  ikvisions  of  the 
Conference  by  the  International  Court  of  Justice 


through  Ihe  ailvis<n-y  opinion  (echni(iue.  The  re- 
quest to  the  Court  lor  an  a«lvisory  opinion  nuist 
be  made  by  the  organization  if  demanded  by  an^ 
menil)er  wliose  intei-ests  are  prejudi<ed  i>y  a  deci- 
sion of  the  Conference,  and  tiie  organization  will 
be  bound  by  I  lie  opinion  of  the  Court.  Under  the 
advisory  opinion  technique,  the  facts  of  the  case 
will  be  deteriiiined  by  the  organi<!atioii  but  legal 
questions,  such  as  the  interpi-etation  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  charter,  will  be  tinally  decided  by  the 
CCurt. 


President  Transmits  U.S.-Canadian  Niagara  Treaty  to  Senate 


To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate  to  ratification,  I  transmit  here- 
with a  treaty  between  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  Canada  concerning  uses  of  the  waters  of 
the  Niagara  Kiver,  signed  at  Washington  Febru- 
ary 27,  1950,  together^with  a  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State. 

This  treaty  is  necessary  in  order  to  make  defi- 
nite and  permanent  allocations  of  Niagara  River 
water  for  domestic,  scenic,  navigation,  and  power 
purposes.  At  present,  these  allocations  are  gov- 
erned by  an  obsolete  and  inadecjuate  set  of  inter- 
national agreements. 

The  new  treaty  is  designed  to  preserve  and  en- 
hance the  scenic  beauty  of  Niagara  Falls  and  to 
prescribe  how  much  water,  consistent  with  this 
l)urpose,  may  be  diverted  for  power  purposes  in 
the  two  countries. 

Today,  the  beauty  of  the  Falls — particularly  of 
the  Horseshoe  Falls  on  the  Canadian  side — is  im- 
jKiired  by  uneven  distribution  of  the  waters  over 
the  crest,  and  concentrated  flows  are  accelerating 
erosion.  The  treaty  makes  positive  provision  to 
correct  this  situation  by  providing  for  the  con- 
struction of  works  designed  to  spread  the  waters 
over  the  Falls  in  an  unbroken  crestline  and  reduce 
the  concentrated  flows  over  parts  of  the  crest. 

The  treaty  reserves  the  necessai-y  amounts  of 
water  for  the  scenic  beauty  of  the  Falls,  as  well 
as  for  domestic  and  sanitary  purposes  and  for 
navigation,  and  provides  that  the  remaining  water 
shall  be  available  for  power  and  shall  be  divided 
equally  between  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

The  flow  of  water  between  Lake  Erie  and  Lake 
Ontario  is  the  greatest  potential  source  of  hydro- 
electric power  at  one  location  on  this  continent. 
For  many  j'ears,  some  of  this  water  has  been  used 
to  produce  hydroelectric  power.  The  Interna- 
tional Boundary  Waters  Treaty,  signed  January 
11,  1909,  authorized  some  diversion  for  power 


purposes,  and  exchanges  of  notes  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  in  1941  and  1948,  pro- 
vided for  additional  temporary  diversions  to  meet 
emergency  needs.  In  all,  some  82,000  cubic  feet 
of  water  per  second  has  been  authorized  to  be 
diverted  for  power  purposes,  of  which  56,000  cubic 
feet  is  on  a  permanent  basis,  and  some  1,290,000 
kilowatts  of  power  capacity  have  been  installed 
on  both  sides  of  the  border. 

For  some  time,  it  has  been  evident  that  much 
more  hydroelectric  power  can  be  produced  from 
the  Niagara  Eiver  without  detriment  to  naviga- 
tion or  to  the  scenic  beauty  of  Niagara  Falls.  In 
September  1949,  the  stall  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  reported  that  by  using  the  water 
which  can  properly  be  made  available  for  power, 
through  modern,  efficient  generating  facilities, 
some  1,250,000  kilowatts  of  net  additional  power 
capacity  can  be  developed  in  the  United  States. 
The  Federal  Power  Commission  staff  report  did 
not,  of  course,  cover  in  detail  the  additional  ca- 
pacity which  might  be  added  on  the  Canadian 
side,  where  more  water  is  already  being  used  than 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  evident,  however,  that 
several  hundred  thousand  kilowatts  of  additional 
power  can  also  be  made  available  in  Canada. 

Thus,  the  new  treaty  will  permit  the  develop- 
ment of  substantial  amounts  of  low  cost  power, 
in  an  area  of  urgent  need,  without  detriment  to 
the  scenic  beauty  of  the  Falls.  I  believe,  it  is  a 
fair  and  wise  treaty,  which  protects  all  legitimate 
interests,  and  I  recommend  its  approval  by  the 
Senate. 

It  is  clear  that  the  additional  power  to  be  pro- 
duced from  the  Niagara  River  should  be  consid- 
ered in  relation  to  other  sources  of  hydroelectric 
jiower  in  the  northeastern  United  States,  partic- 
ularly the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  power  project 
which  is  in  the  same  watershed. 

The  St.  Lawrence  project  is  urgently  needed,  of 
(Continued  on  page  879) 
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GENERAL  AGREEMENT  ON  TARIFFS  AND  TRADE 

Supplementary  Announcement ' 


U.  S.  INTENTION  TO  UNDERTAKE 
TRADE-AGREEMENT  NEGOTIATIONS 

[Released  to  the  press  May  J7] 

The  Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Trade 
Agreements  today  issued  formal  \^«tice  supple- 
nientary  to  the  notice  published  April  14  l.K.O, 
Sed  .Vpril  11,  1950)=  that  the  United  S  ates  in- 
tends to  undertake  trade-agreement  negotiations, 
beginning  September  28,  1950,  at  lorquay  Eng- 
land, with  six  countries,  in  addition  to  the  17 
countries  ^vhich  ^vere  named  m  the  notice  pub- 
lished by  the  Committee  on  April  14  1  hese  addi- 
tional countries  are:  Denmark,  the  Dominican 
Republic,  India,  Indonesia,  Italy,  and  bweden 

Annexed  to  the  supplementary  notice  issued  to- 
day is  a  list,  supplementary  to  the  list  annexed  to 
the  notice  published  on  April  14,  of  articles  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  on  which  United 
States  tariff  ccmcessions  may  be  considered  during 
the  forthcoming  negotiations.  Simultaneously, 
the  interdepartmental  Committee  for  Reciprocity 
Information  announced  that  public  hearings  on 
the  forthcoming  negotiations  and  list  ot  import 
pn.du<'ts  will  ol,en  on  June  19,  1950.  Applica- 
tions for  appearances  at  these  hearings  will  be  re- 
ceived by  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Informa- 
tion until  noon  on  June  5,  1950,  and  written  briets 
and  statements  until  noon  on  June  12,  19;>0. 

Four  of  the  countries  named  in  the  suppleineu- 
tary  list  today— Denmark,  the  Donunuan  Iv- 
l)ublic,  Italy,  and  Sweden— took  pu't  ni  the  taritt 
;,e<n.liation"s  at  Annecy,  France,  m  194!)  for  the 
purpose  of  acceding  to  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  an.1  Trade  concluded  at  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land in  1!)47.  India  participated  m  the  Geneva 
negotiations  and  l)ecaiiie  one  of  Hie  original  con- 
trading  parties  to  tlie  agreement. 

Tiie  United  States  may  negotiate  iiutially  at 
Tonruav   wiOi  any  country  named   m  either  the 
list  nulllished  Apiil  14  or  the  present  sui^plemen- 
larv   notice,  regarding  any    product    on   llie     is 
annexed  to  either  notice.     In  general,  the  United 

Trinleil  from  1  w^purlmiMil  <>f  Sl;il.>  iiuldicaliou  ysCl. 
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States  will  not  consider  granting  further  conces- 
sions at  Torquay  on  items  on  wluch  it  made  con- 
cessions at  Annecy.  There  may,  however,  be 
neo-otiations  regarding  a  few  such  items  ot  sub- 
staiitial  interest^to  countries  with  which  the  United 
States  did  not  negotiate  at  Annecy. 

At  the  recent  fourth  session  of  the  contracting 
parties    to    the    General    Agreement,    Indonesia, 
Nvhich  had  become  independent  since  the  close  ot 
the  preceding  session,  was  recognized  as  having 
become  a  separate  contracting  party  pursuant  to 
article  XXVI  of  the  agreement.    In  the  original 
Geneva   tariff  negotiations  in  1947,  the  United 
States  had  negotiated  with  the  Customs  Union  ot 
Belgium,    Luxembourg,     and    the     Netherlands 
(Benelux)  certain  concessions  applicable  to  Limted 
States  trade  with  the  Netherlands  Indies,  and  the 
General   Agreement  has  been  applicable  to  the 
Netherlands  Indies  since  the  earlier  part  ot  iy4». 
Article  XXVI  provides,  among  other  things,  that 
when   a  territory  covered  by   the  agreement   ac- 
(luires  full  autonomy  in  the  conduct  ot  its  external 
t'ommercial  relations  and  of  other  matters  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Agreement,  it  shall  be  .h^emed  to 
l)c  a  contracting  party  upon  sponsorship  by  the 
contracting  party  having  previously  had  inter- 
national  responsibility  for  such  territory.     Ihe 
■ulion  taken  at  the  fourth  session  recognized  that 
Indonesia  would  hereafter  particii)ate  m  the  Gen- 
eral  Ao-reemeiit  as  a  separate  contracting  party 
in  its  own  name  rather  than  as  a  dependent  terri- 
tory but  that  its  rights  and  obligations  under  the 
agreement  respecting  control  of  its  foreign  trade 
coiitinue  unchanged.  ,     ,   ,       j; 

In  this  connection,  section  C  of  the  schedule  of 
.■nucessions  neii-.tiated  by  the  Belgium,  Lnxem- 
bourg,  and  the  Nctherlaiuls  Customs  Union  {sched- 
ule II),  containing  concessions  granted  with  rc- 
MHM't  to  imports  into  the  Netherlands  Indies,  was 
len.onized  as  constituting  a  sepanite  schedule  (tor 

e„nvenience  numbered  schedule  XXI)  o^'^f  fu- 
sions .n'anted  bv  Indonesia.  Ihe  Ijnited  States 
Government  will,  after  consultation  with  the  rep- 
resenlalives  of  the  Belgium.  Luxembourg,  and 
Netlierlands  Customs  Union,  and  of  Indcmesia. 
prei>are  a  corrigendum  to  the  edition  of  its  sched- 
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ule  (schedule  XX)  which  lind  been  annotated  to 
show  the  countries  with  wliich  tlie  various  con- 
cessions therein  were  initially  negotiated  {General 
Agreement  on  7'ariffs  and  Trade,  Schedule  XX, 
United  States  of  America,  Aiuwtated  to  Show 
Countries  With.  Which  Concessions  Were  initially 
Negotiated  at  Geneva  in  19^7 — The  Department  of 
State)  indicatinjj;  the  concessions  which  were  orig- 
inally negotiated  with  the  Customs  Union  for  the 
benefit  of  that  part  of  the  former  Netherlands 
Indies  now  comprising  Indonesia  and  which, 
under  the  changed  situation  resulting  from  the 
action  under  article  XXVI,  now  have  the  effect 
of  having  been  initially  negotiated  with  Indonesia. 

If  it  is  later  decided  to  consider  specific  con- 
cessions on  products  other  than  those  which  have 
appeared  on  the  list  published  April  14  or  the  pres- 
ent supplementary  list,  those  products  will  appear 
on  flat  her  supplementary  lists  published  here- 
after and  will  be  the  subjects  of  additional  supple- 
mentary public  hearings  before  negotiations  on 
them  are  undertaken.  Appearance  of  a  particular 
product  on  any  of  these  lists  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  a  concession  on  that  product  will  be 
made.  Recommendations  to  the  President  as  to 
products  on  which  concessions  may  be  offered  in 
the  negotiations  will  not  be  made  until  views  and 
information  of  interested  persons,  received  at  the 
public  hearings,  have  been  reviewed  and  analyzed 
by  the  interdepartmental  trade-agreements  organi- 
zation. Actual  granting  of  concessions  will  de- 
pend, of  course,  upon  the  results  of  the  negotiations 
themselves. 

Corn  has  been  listed  for  possible  consideration 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  a  conces- 
sion could  be  made  which  would  facilitate  the 
importation  of  that  grain  into  Puerto  Rico  from 
nearby  and  well-established  sources  of  supply.  No 
concession  will  be  considered  that  woulcl  apply  to 
corn  imported  into  continental  United  States. 
Under  normal  conditions,  importation  of  corn  into 
the  continental  United  States  is  negligible. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  notice  published  on  April 
14,  the  present  supplementary  notice  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Trade  Agreements  states  that  the  nego- 
tiations may  involve  the  elimination,  reduction, 
or  continuation  of  preferential  tariff  treatment: 
for  products  of  Cuba,  with  regard  to  any  item  on 
either  of  the  published  lists  which  is  now  the  sub- 
ject of  such  preferential  treatment. 

At  the  public  hearings  announced  today  to  open 
June  19,  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Informa- 
tion will  receive  views  and  information  regarding 
concessions  which  may  be  considered  for  import 
products  which  appear  on  the  list  made  public  to- 
day, as  well  as  on  tariff  or  other  concessions  which 
ma}'  be  requested  from  any  of  the  countries  named 
in  the  notice  issued  today.  Persons  appearing  at 
the  hearings  announced  on  April  14  to  open  May 
24  may,  if  they  wish,  give  views  and  information 
on  concessions  which  may  be  considered  on  prod- 
ucts appearing  on  the  supplementary  list  issued 


today,  or  on  concessions  wliich  might  be  sought 
from  countries  named  in  the  notice  issued  today. 
Thus,  t  iiey  may  be  relieved  from  having  to  appear 
at  both  hearings. 

Copies  of  the  supplementary  list  of  products  on 
whicli  concessions  may  be  considered,  annexed  to 
the  notice  issued  today  by  the  Trade  Ajfreements 
Committee,  may  be  obtained  from  the  Committee 
for  Reciprocity  Information,  which  has  otHces  in 
the  Taritf  Commission  Building  at  Washington. 
These  lists  may  be  inspected  at  the  lield  offices  of 
the  Depart nieiit  of  Commerce.  Tariff  and  other 
information  regarding  dutiable  articles  appearing 
on  the  lists  is  contained  in  Die  Summaries  of  Tariff 
Information  prepared  by  the  United  States  Tariff 
Commission  in  1948.  The.se  Summaries  may  be 
inspected  at  the  offices  of  the  Tariff  Commission 
at  Washington,  at  the  Customs  House  at  New  York 
City,  at  the  field  offices  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce at  most  large  cities,  at  the  main  libraries  of 
most  large  colleges  and  universities  and  at  the 
public  libraries  of  most  large  cities.  The  39  parts 
of  the  Summa7'ies,  which  cover  the  dutiable  items 
in  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  together  with  a  com- 
modity index,  are  available  by  purchaise  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  United  States 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C. 
A  price  list  for  these  documents  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  the  Tariff 
Commission,  or  the  field  offices  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce.  Individual  parts  range  in  price 
from  15  cents  to  60  cents  each.  A  complete  set 
of  the  Sumjnaries  costs  $15.85.  Separate  pages 
from  the  Sum/manes,  for  particular  commodities, 
may  be  obtained,  on  request,  from  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission. A  compilation  entitled  United  States 
Import  Duties  (1948)  and  Supplement  II  gives 
up-to-date  information  on  existing  rates  of  United 
States  duties.  It  is  available  by  purchase  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents  at  $2.00. 


INTERDEPARTMENTAL  COMMITTEE 
ON  TRADE  AGREEMENTS 

I.  Trade-Agreement  Negotiations  with  Denmark,  the 
Dominican  Republic,  India,  Indonesia,  Italy,  and  Sweden, 
which  are  contracting  parties  to  tlie  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  or  will  be  such  by  May  30,  1950; 

II.  Supplementary  Notice  ns  to  Trade-Agreement  Nego- 
tiations with  the  Countries  Named  in  the  Notice  of  April 
11,  1950,  publislied  April  14,  1950: 

III.  Possible  adjustment  in  Preferential  Rates  on  Cubao 
Products. 

Pursuant  to  section  4  of  the  Trade  Agreementa 
Act,  approved  June  12. 1934,  as  amended  (48  Stat. 
945,  ch.  474,  Public  Law  307,  81st  Cong.)  and  to 
paragraph  4  of  Executive  Order  10082  of  October 
5,  1949  (14  F.R.  G105),  notice  is  hereby  given  by 
the  Interdepartmental  Conimittee  on  Trade  Agree- 
ments of  intention  to  conduct  trade-agreement  ne- 
gotiations with  the  following  countries,  iiicludiner 
in  each  case  areas  in  respect  of  which  tlie  countrv 
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has  authority  to  conduct  trade-agreement  negotia- 
tions: Denmark,  the  Dominican  Republic,  India, 
Indonesia,  Italy,  and  Sweden.  This  notice  is  sup- 
plementary to  the  notice  by  the  Committee  dated 
April  11,  1950  and  published  April  14,  1950  (15 
F.R.  2114). 

There  is  amiexed  hereto  a  list  of  articles  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  to  be  considered  for 
possible  modification  of  duties  and  other  import 
restrictions,  imposition  of  additional  import  re- 
strictions, or  specific  continuance  of  existing 
customs  or  excise  treatment  in  proposed  trade- 
agreement  negotiations  with  the  above  countries, 
and  with  any  of  the  countries  with  which  trade- 
agreement  negotiations  were  proposed  in  the  notice 
of  April  11,  1950  published  April  14,  1950  (15 
F.E.  2114),  viz.,  Australia,  Austria,  Belgium,  Bra- 
zil, Canada,  France,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many, Guatemala,  Korea,  Luxembourg.  New 
Zealand,  the  Netherlands,  Norway,  Peru,  Turkey, 
the  Union  of  South  Africa,  and  the  United  King- 
dom. Articles  included  in  the  list  annexed  to  the 
Committee's  notice  published  April  14,  1950  may 
be  considered  also  in  negotiations  with  the  new 
countries  named  in  this  notice. 

In  the  case  of  each  article  in  the  list  annexed  to 
this  notice  with  respect  to  which  the  corresponding 
product  of  Cuba  is  subject  to  preferential  treat- 
ment, the  negotiations  will  involve  the  elimination, 
reduction,  or  continuation  of  the  preference,  per- 
haps with  an  adjustment  or  specification  of  the 
rate  applicable  to  the  product  of  Cuba. 

No  article  will  be  considered  in  the  negotiations 
for  possible  modification  of  duties  or  other  import 
restrictions,  imposition  of  additional  import  re- 
strictions, or  specific  continuance  of  existing  cus- 
toms or  excise  treatment  unless  it  is  included, 
specifically  or  by  reference,  in  the  list  annexed  to 
the  notice  by  the  Committee  of  April  11,  1950 
published  April  14,  1950  (15  F.R.  2114),  in  the 
annexed  list,  or  unless  it  is  subsequently  included 
in  a  supplementary  public  list.  No  duty  or  import 
tax  imposed  under  a  paragraph  or  section  of  the 
Tariff  Act  or  Internal  Revenue  Code  other  than 
the  paragraph  oi-  section  listed  with  respect  to  such 
article  will  be  considered  for  a  possible  decrease, 
although  an  additional  or  separate  duty  on  an 
article  included  in  the  annexed  list  which  is  im- 
posed under  a  jjaragraph  or  section  other  than  that 
listed  may  be  bound  against  increase  aS  an  assur- 
ance that  the  concession  under  the  listed  para- 
graph or  section  will  not  be  nullified. 

Persons  interested  in  export  items  may  present 
their  views  regarding  any  tariff  (including  prefer- 
ential tariff)  or  other  concessions  that  might  be  re- 
quested of  Denmark,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
India,  Indonesia,  Italy,  and  Sweden. 

Pursuant  to  Section  4  of  the  Trade  Agi'eements 
Act,  as  amended,  and  paragraph  5  of  Executive 
Order  10082  of  October  5,  1949,  information  and 
views  as  to  any  aspect  of  the  projiosals  announced 
in  this  notice  nray  be  submitted  to  the  Committee 


for  Reciprocity  Information  in  accordance  with 
the  announcement  of  this  date  issued  by  that 
Committee. 

The  United  States  Tariff  Commission  has  issued 
a  notice  (15  F.R.  2114)  stating  the  location  and 
availability  of  tariff  and  commodity  information 
jjertinent  to  the  pending  negotiations. 

By  direction  of  the  Interdepartmental  Com- 
mittee on  Trade  Agreements  this  15th  day  of 
May,  1950. 

Carl  D,  Corse,  Chairman 

Interdepartmental  Committee 

on  Trade  Agreem,ents 

Chinese  Release  William  C.  Smith 
and  Elmer  Bender 

Statement  hy  Acting  Secretary  Wehb 
[Released  to  the  press  May  19] 

First  of  all,  I  wish  to  express  my  great  pleasure 
that  Chief  Electrician's  Mate  William  C.  Smith 
and  Sergeant  Elmer  Bender  are  now  returning  to 
their  country  and  their  families.  We  all  sym- 
pathize with  these  men  and  their  families  for  the 
long  ordeal  which  the  Chinese  Communists  have 
so  imreasonably  forced  them  to  undergo. 

I  would  like  here  to  record  again  the  many 
efforts  wliich  the  Government  has  made  to  secure 
their  release.  In  the  first  place,  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment had  from  the  time  of  their  disappearance 
made  repeated  and  continuing  efforts  to  locate 
and  free  the  two  men,  including  letters  and  a  tele- 
gi'am  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  Com- 
munist officials.  The  Department  of  State's  diplo- 
matic and  consular  officers  at  Peiping,  Nanking, 
Tsingtao,  Shanghai,  and  Tientsin  made  repeated 
representations,  both  orally  and  in  writing,  to 
effect  their  release.  Our  consul  general  at  Peiping 
repeatedly  sought  their  release  through  the 
General  Headquarters  of  the  Communist  Army; 
General  Chou  En-lai,  Communist  official  in  charge 
of  foreign  affairs,  and  the  Communist  Alien's 
Affairs  Office. 

None  of  our  connnunications  was  answered, 
although  one  was  returned  in  a  new  envelope — 
indicating  that  its  contents  had  been  noted. 

Since  the  apparent  pretext  on  which  the  Com- 
munists based  their  refusal  to  replj'  to  our  notes 
was  the  absence  of  diplomatic  relations,  we  also 
asked  the  British  to  act  in  our  behalf  in  this  matter. 
The  British  consul  in  Tsingtao  and  the  British 
Charge  d'Affaires  in  Peiping  both  attempted  to 
a})proach  the  Communists  in  an  effort  to  free  the 
two  men.  These  approaches  for  which  we  are 
grateful  to  our  British  friends  met  with  no 
success. 

In  addition  to  these  attempts  on  the  formal 
level,  our  diplomatic  and  consular  officers  in  China 
made  many  informal  attempts  to  transmit  requests 
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for  the  release  of  Sinilli  and  Bender  tlnon<rli  per- 
sonal (.'ontacts  with  Ciiinese  leaders.  These 
efforts,  too,  the  Chinese  Coinmunists  chose  to 
ignore. 

Throughout  the  period  of  Smith  and  Bender's 
detention,  the  (Jovernnient  has  tuken  action, 
wherever  possible  within  the  limitations  under 
which  we  had  to  work  in  ("ommunist  C^hina,  to 
elfect  their  release.  While  we  often  wished  we 
could  have  done  more,  we  had  constantly  to  re- 
member that  there  was  a  point  beyoml  wiiich  we 
could  not  go  witliout  endangering  the  safely  of 
the  two  men  themselves  and  that  of  the  hundreds 
of  other  Americans  still  in  Communist  China. 


Administration  of  Economic  Aid 
to  Southeast  Asia 

Statement  hy  Acting  Secretary  Weih 
[Released  to  the  press  May  19] 

The  administration  of  economic  aid  to  the  coun- 
tries of  Southeast  Asia  will  be  carried  out  by  EGA 
in  conjunction  with  the  Department  of  State. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Griffin  Mission 
which  were  made  after  an  on-the-spot  survey  and 
considerable  consultation  with  Asian  governments 
will  not  be  released,  although  generally  approved 
by  this  Government,  because  they  are  still  in  the 
process  of  review,  and  negotiations  with  the  gov- 
ernments concerned  are  being  carried  on. 

Southeast  Asia  is  rich  in  natural  resources  but 
lacks  certain  commodities  and  technical  facilities 
as  a  result  of  the  war's  attrition  and  resulting  dis- 
locations. Oiii-  aim  is  to  help  the  democratic 
governments  in  these  countries  to  overcome  these 
temporary  handicaps. 

The  purpase  of  the  Griffin  Mission  was  to  survey 
the  needs  for  immediate  economic  aid  and  tech- 
nical assistance  which  could  best  be  used  to  achieve 
optimum  results  in  easing  social  and  economic 
stresses  accentuated  by  the  war  and  resulting  dis- 
locations in  Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  Griffin  was  not  concerned  with  spending  a 
sum  of  money  for  each  country  but  rather  in  draw- 
ing up  a  program  in  consultation  with  local  gov- 
ernments which  could  meet  their  most  critical 
economic  and  technical  assistance  needs. 

There  will  be  no  packaged  dollar  allocation  to 
each  country  of  the  area  but  apportionment  will 
be  made  according  to  the  needs  of  each  country, 
and  possibilities  afforded  by  local  conditions  to 
]nit  this  aid  to  immediate  and  effective  use. 

Ill  drawing  up  this  aid  program,  financing  was 
contemplated  from  the  unexpended  balance  of 
China  aid  funds. 

It  is  not  possible  to  generalize  on  aid  to  the  area 
as  a  whole  as  recommendations  for  each  area  were 


different.  However,  agricultural  aid,  health  im- 
piovi'iiient,  and  traiisportatioii  facilities  keyed  to 
food  supply  and  economic  rehal)ilitation  were  gen- 
eral to  all  of  Southeast  Asia. 


Department  Sees  Turkish  Elections 
as  Victory  for  Democracy 

[Released  to  the  press  May  16] 

The  elections  which  took  place  on  May  14  in 
Turkey,  as  they  represent  the  free  will  of  the 
Turkish  people,  are  an  inspiring  victory  for 
democracy. 

In  the  short  period  of  26  years  since  the  found- 
ing of  the  Turkish  Republic,  the  Turkish  people, 
emerging  from  over  600  years  of  absolute  rule 
under  the  Ottoman  Sultans,  have  evolved  from 
one-party  rule  to  the  multiparty  system  and  the 
present  freedom  to  choose  their  own  leaders. 
That  this  result  has  been  accoiiiplislied  can  bo 
attributed  largely  to  the  leaders  of  the  Peoples 
Party,  Kemal  Ataturk,  who  gave  impetus  to  the 
development  of  democracy,  and  to  Ismet  Inonu, 
his  successor  as  President  of  the  Turkish  Republic, 
during  whose  administration  opposition  parties 
were  permitted  to  be  formed. 

An  electoral  law  passed  in  February  1950  as- 
sured the  free  expression  of  the  will  of  the  jjcople 
in  the  elections  which  have  just  taken  place.  The 
part  that  President  Inonu  has  played  in  guiding 
his  countrymen  to  democratic  government  in  an 
atmosphere  of  freedom  and  calm  has  earned  him 
the  respect  of  the  democratic  peoples  of  the  world. 
The  United  States  is  confideiit  that  the  new  (iov- 
ernment  in  Turkey  will  carry  on  the  democratic 
tradition  developed  during  his  administration. 

This  Government  has  been  gratified  by  the  very 
friendly  and  close  relations  that  have  existed  be- 
tween the  peoples  of  Turkey  and  the  United  States 
and  between  the  Governments  of  the  two  countries. 
It  is  looking  forward  with  confidence  to  a  con- 
tinuance of  these  relations,  based  as  they  are  on 
mutual  understanding  and  common  aims. 


STATEMENT  BY  ACTING  SECRETARY  WEBB 

[Released  to  the  press  May  19] 

An  event  took  place  in  Turkey  on  May  14  which 
deserves  special  coniment.  On  that  day  over  80 
percent  of  the  eligible  voters  in  Turkey,  whose 
constitution  guarantees  universal  suffrage,  went 
to  the  polls  to  elect  their  representatives  in  the 
Grand  National  Assembly.  That  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  representatives  which  they  chose 
belong  to  the  leading  opposition  party  is  not  the 
most  significant  aspect  of  these  elections.    Rather, 
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it  is  the  fact  that  these  elections,  conducted  in  an 
atmosphere  of  freedom  and  calm,  represent  the 
culmination  of  democratic  evolution  in  this  new 
Eepublic  which  only  26  years  ago  was  established 
on  the  ruins  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

This  evolution  which  led  to  the  establisliment 
of  the  multiparty  system  shortly  after  the  end  of 
World  War  II  and  to  the  preparation,  with  the 
collaboration  of  the  major  political  parties,  of  a 
new  electoral  law,  is  particularly  noteworthy  in 
the  light  of  the  troubled  international  situation 
which  has  weighed  so  heavily  upon  Turkey.  Un- 
der the  electoral  law,  the  elections  of  May  14,  the 
first  in  which  fully  organized  political  parties 
participated,  were  carried  out  in  a  manner  that 


would  do  credit  to  any  of  the  Western  democra- 
cies whose  democratic  traditions  and  institutions 
have  been  developing  over  a  much  longer  period 
of  time. 

The  election  platform  of  the  Democratic  Party 
and  the  public  utterances  of  its  leaders  indicate 
that  there  will  be  no  change  in  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  country  as  a  result  of  the  elections  and  that 
Turkey  remains  unalterably  opposed  to  commu- 
nism. 

The  United  States  congratulates  Turkey  on  the 
conduct  of  these  elections  and  in  particular.  Presi- 
dent Inonu,  whose  inspiration  is  in  large  part 
responsible  for  the  very  existence  of  the  opposi- 
tion political  parties. 


Nonimmigrant  Passport  Visa  Fee  Agreements  With  Mexico 


An  agreement  has  been  reached  with  the  Government 
of  the  United  Mexican  States  for  the  reciprocal  reduction 
and  waiver  of  nonimmigrant  passport  visa  fees  for  certain 
American  and  Mexican  citizens. 

The  agreement  was  accomplished  hy  an  exchange  of 
notes  at  Mexico  City  today  between  Ambassador  Walter 
Thurston  and  the  Acting  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations, 
Senor  Don  Manuel  Tello. 

Texts  of  the  exchange  of  notes,  released  to  the  press  on 
May  3,  follow : 


terminated  unilaterally  by  written  notice  given  ninety 
days  in  advance. 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  renewed  assurances  of  my 
highest  and  most  distinguished  consideration. 

As  proposed  in  Your  Excellency's  note,  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  will  put  this 
schedule  into  effect  on  June  1,  1950. 

Please  accept  [etc.]. 


U.S.  NOTE  OF  MAY  3,  1950 


[No.  4398] 


Excellency  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  Your  Excellency's  note  of  today's 
date  concerning  the  establishment  on  a  reciprocal 
basis  of  fees  for  the  documentation  of  citizens  of 
Mexico  traveling  to  the  United  States  for  tem- 
porary periods  and  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
traveling  similarly  to  Mexico,  and  reading  as 
follows: 

As  a  result  of  conversations  recently  held  in  this  Capital 
between  American  and  Mexican  officials  with  the  object 
of  arriving  at  an  agreement  for  the  establishment  on  a 
reciprocal  basis  of  fees  for  the  documentation  of  citizens 
of  Mexico  traveling  to  the  United  States  for  temporary 
periods  and  citizens  of  the  United  States  traveling  simi- 
larly to  Mexico,  I  have  the  honor  to  advise  Your  Excellency 
that  the  Government  of  the  United  Mexican  States  is  dis- 
posed, subject  to  the  agreement  of  Your  Excellency's 
Government,  to  establish  the  following  schedule  of  fees  on 
June  1,  19.'50,  to  replace  the  one  provided  for  in  the  ex- 
change of  notes  between  the  Embassy  and  the  Ministry, 
dated  Octol)er  6  and  7,  1925 : 

[Schedule  of  fees  follows  texts  of  notes] 
This  schedule  may  be  amended  by  mutual  agreement 
through  exchange  of  notes  and  will  remain  in  force  until 


MEXICAN  NOTE  OF  MAY  3,  1950 

Excellency:  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  the 
Embassy's  courteous  note  No.  4398  of  today's  date 
supplementing  the  Agi-eement  concerning  the  doc- 
umentation of  citizens  of  Mexico  traveling  to  the 
United  States  for  temporary  periods  and  of  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  traveling  similai'ly  to 
Mexico,  which  will  enter  into  force  on  June  1, 
1950. 

With  regard  to  the  first  point  in  Your  Excel- 
lency's communication,  I  am  pleased  to  note  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  in  the  event 
that  the  Government  of  Mexico  decides  to  cease 
issuing  passports  to  its  nationals  who  go  to  the 
United  States  for  temporary  visits,  will  document 
such  nationals  provided  that  they  are  in  possession 
of  documents  to  prove  their  nationality  so  that 
they  may  be  readmitted  upon  returning  to  Mexico. 
In  the  event  that  this  development  takes  place, 
the  Government  of  Mexico  will  inform  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  sixty  days  in 
advance. 

I  note  likewise  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  like  the  Government  of  Mexico, 
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will  permit  tourists,  transients  or  visitors  {visi- 
tantes)  to  take  their  automobiles  with  them  when 
they  so  desire  subject  to  tlie  Customs  Regulations 
of  the  respective  countries. 

The  (lovernment  of  Mexico  agrees  that,  among 
the  persons  comprehended  under  the  provisions  of 
Article  IJ  of  the  Agreement  arrived  at  by  the 
exchange  of  notes  of  today's  date,  there  shall  be 
included  all  those  nationals  of  the  one  country 
proceeding  to  the  territory  of  the  other  on  business 
trips  of  whatever  nature,  provided  they  are  lawful 
and  temporary  in  character,  as  a  resvdt  of  which 
the  pei-sons  documented  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Article  cited  will  include :  travel- 
ing salesmen,  officials  of  agricultural,  industrial, 
connnercial  and  mining  institutions,  et  cetera,  who 
are  nationals  of  one  of  the  countries  and  who  are 
going  to  the  territory  of  the  other  to  enter  into 
business  contracts  or  to  confer  with  their  asso- 
ciates; to  nationals  of  the  one  country  who  travel 
to  the  territory  of  the  other  to  promote  or  to  con- 
clude commercial  transactions;  and  to  other  per- 
sons who  are  traveling  in  similar  circumstances. 
With  respect  to  the  applications  of  other  pei-sons 
who  wish  to  enter  to  engage  in  any  remunerated 
work  or  employment,  they  will  be  treated  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  Article  10  of  the 
Agreement,  subject  to  the  laws  of  our  respective 
Governments,  such  cases  to  be  handled  as  expe- 
ditiously as  possible. 

In  accordance  with  Article  2  of  the  Agreement, 
it  is  understood  that  American  citizen  transients 
who  wish  to  pass  through  Mexican  territory  will 
be  documented  with  tourist  cards  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  Article  50,  Section  I,  of  the 
Ley  General  de  Poblacicn  and  that  Mexican  citi- 
zen transients  who  desire  to  pass  through  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States  will  be  granted  visas 
in  their  passports  as  nonimmigrants  in  accordance 
with  Section  3  (2)  or  3  (3)  of  the  Immigration 
Act  of  1924, 

The  diplomatic  and  consular  representatives  of 
our  respective  Governments  will  be  authorized  to 
document,  on  their  own  responsibility,  applicants 
who  apply  under  the  provisions  of  any  section  of 
the  Agreement  except  Sections  6  and  10. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  procedure  for  grant- 
ing visas  in  accordance  with  Articles  6  and  10,  to 
which  reference  is  made  above,  is  not  considered 
to  be  covered  by  the  Agreement,  the  Government 
of  Mexico  understands  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  reserves  the  right  to  require  that 
all  applications  for  visas  presented  under  the  pro- 
visions of  Article  6  may  be  referred  to  the  De- 
partment of  State  before  being  approved. 

Your  Excellency  is  advised  that  I  am  aware  that 
the  period  of  validity  of  an  American  visa  refers 
only  to  the  period  within  which  it  may  be  used  in 
connection  with  an  application  for  admission  at  a 
port  of  entry  to  the  United  States  and  its  posses- 
sions and  not  to  the  period  of  stay  in  the  United 
States  which  is  granted  to  the  bearer  in  case  he 


is  admitted.  The  period  of  each  stay  will  con- 
tinue iis  at  present  to  be  determined  by  the  Ameri- 
can Immigration  authorities. 

On  its  part  the  Government  of  Mexico  wishes 
to  have  it  undei-stood  that  with  respect  to  the 
cards  that  are  issued  to  tourists  and  visitors  (visi- 
tantes)  of  American  nationality,  the  same  will 
have  a  validity  of  ninety  days  during  which  they 
may  be  presented  at  ports  of  entry  to  Mexico  and 
that  the  period  of  stay  which  is  granted  to  the 
bearers  in  case  they  are  admitted  will  continue  to 
be  determined  as  at  present  by  the  Mexican  Immi- 
gration authorities. 

I  wish  to  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to 
reiterate  to  Your  Excellency  the  assurances  of 
my  highest  and  most  distinguished  consideration. 

Mi^NUEL  Tello 


U.S.  NOTE  OF  MAY  3,  1950 

[No.   4399] 

Excellency:  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  the 
exchange  of  notes  of  today's  date  between  the 
Ministry  for  Foreign  Relations  and  the  Embassy 
for  the  establishment  of  fees  on  a  reciprocal  basis 
for  the  documentation  of  citizens  of  Mexico  trav- 
eling to  the  United  States  for  temporary  periods 
and  citizens  of  the  United  States  traveling  sim- 
ilarly to  Mexico. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  is  de- 
sirous of  recording  the  following  additional 
understandings : 

In  accordance  with  Your  Excellency's  sugges- 
tion, I  understand  that  the  Government  of  Mexico 
may  wish  at  some  future  date  to  discontinue  the 
issuance  of  passports  to  its  citizens  who  will  travel 
to  the  United  States  but  that  it  will  continue  its 
present  practice  of  issuing  passports  until  such 
time  as  it  may  deem  opportune  to  make  a  change. 
If  the  Government  of  Mexico  should  decide  to  dis- 
continue the  issuance  of  passports,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  would  interaose  no  ob- 
jection on  the  understanding  that  the  Government 
of  Mexico  will  inform  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  sixty  days  in  advance,  indicating 
at  the  same  time  the  document  or  documents  with 
which  Mexican  citizens  will  be  provided  to  prove 
nationality  and  identity  so  that  they  may  be  re- 
admitted upon  returning  to  Mexico. 

Each  Government  will  permit  the  nationals  of 
the  other  who  enter  their  respective  territories  as 
tourists,  transients,  or  visitors  {visi f antes)  to  take 
their  automobiles  with  them  temiK)rarily  when 
they  so  desire  in  accordance  with  the  Customs  reg- 
ulations of  the  respective  countries. 

It  is  understood  that  the  persons  coming  within 
the  provisions  of  Section  3  of  the  Agreement  ar- 
rived at  by  the  exchange  of  notes  of  today's  date 
shall  include  all  nationals  of  the  one  country  pro- 
ceeding to  the  territoiy  of  the  other  for  the  trans- 
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action  of  business  of  whatever  kind,  provided  it 
is  lawful  and  temporary  in  character.  Persons 
documented  under  Section  3  will  therefore  include 
traveling  salesmen ;  officials  of  agricultural,  indus- 
trial, commercial,  mining  or  other  institutions  wlio 
are  nationals  of  the  one  country  visiting  in  the 
territory  of  the  other  to  negotiate  business  con- 
tracts or  to  confer  with  business  associates;  na- 
tionals of  the  one  country  traveling  to  the  terri- 
tory of  the  other  to  promote  or  conclude  business 
transactions;  and  persons  traveling  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances. The  applications  of  other  persons 
who  seek  to  enter  to  do  work  for  compensation 
or  accept  remunerative  employment  will  be 
treated  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Sec- 
tion 10  and  such  cases  will  be  handled  in  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  of  our  respective  Governments 
and  be  given  the  most  expeditious  treatment 
Ijossible. 

It  is  understood  that,  in  accordance  with  Sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Agreement,  a  transient  will  be  docu- 
mented with  a  tourist  card  under  Article  50,  Sec- 
tion 1,  of  the  Ley  General  de  Poblacion  in  the  case 
of  an  American  citizen  passing  through  Mexico, 
and  with  a  nonimmigrant  passport  visa  under  Sec- 
tion 3(2)  or  3(3)  of  the  Immigration  Act  of  1924 
in  the  case  of  a  JNIexican  citizen  passing  through 
the  United  States. 

The  procedure  for  granting  visas  under  Sec- 
tions 6  and  10  of  the  Agreement  is  outside  the 
scope  of  the  Agreement.  The  Government  of  the 
United  States  reserves  the  right  to  require  that  all 
applications  for  visas  contemplated  in  Section  6 
be  referred  to  the  Department  of  State  before  is- 
suance. Diplomatic  and  consular  representatives 
of  our  respective  Governments  will  be  authorized 
to  document  on  tlieir  own  responsibility  appli- 
cants who  are  comprehended  under  the  provisions 


of  any  section  of  the  Agreement  excepting  Sec- 
tions 6  and  10. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  invite  Your  Excel- 
lency's attention  to  the  fact  that  the  period  of 
validity  of  an  American  visa  relates  only  to  the 
period  within  which  it  may  be  used  in  connection 
with  an  application  for  admission  at  a  port  of 
entry  into  the  United  States  and  its  possessions, 
and  not  to  the  length  of  stay  in  the  United  States 
which  may  be  permitted  the  bearer  should  he  be 
admitted.  The  period  of  each  stay  would  as  at 
present,  continue  to  be  determined  by  the  immi- 
gration authorities. 

I  avail  myself  of  this  opportmiity  to  renew  to 
Your  Excellency  the  assurances  of  my  highest  and 
most  distinguished  consideration. 


U.S.  NOTE  OF  MAY  3,  1950 

[No.   4439] 

Excellency:  I  have  the  honor  to  advise  Your 
Excellency  that  I  have  been  instructed  by  the 
Department  of  State  to  express  the  gratification 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  over  the 
completion  of  the  new  Agreement  for  the  re- 
ciprocal waiver  and  reduction  of  visa  fees  which 
was  effected  by  our  exchange  of  notes  of  today's 
date.  However,  the  Department  of  State  regrets 
that  it  was  not  possible  to  incorporate  into  the 
Agreement  a  provision  permitting  in  most  cases 
more  than  a  single  entry  on  each  visa,  tourist  card 
or  visitante  card  issued  in  accordance  with  its 
terms.  The  Department  lias  instructed  me  to  ex- 
press to  Your  Excellency  the  hope  that  the  Agree- 
ment may  soon  be  amended  so  as  to  incorporate 
this  provision. 

Please  accept  [etc.] 


Mexican  Fees 


American  Fees 


[AU  amounts  quoted  in  U.S.  dollars'] 


1.  AccrecUtecl  official  of  the  United  States  Government, 
his  family,  attendants,  servants,  and  employees.  Official 
passport  visa  under  Article  37  of  the  Ley  Ocneral  de 
Pohlncion  valid  for  presentation  within  a  period  of  12 
months  and  for  an  unlimited  number  of  entries. 

Fee :  Gratis 

2.  American  citizen  entering  Mexico  solely  for  pleasure 
or  in  transit.  Tourist  card  under  Article  50,  Section  I, 
valid  for  presentation  within  a  period  of  three  months 
from  the  date  of  issue  and  for  a  single  entry. 

Fee:  $3.00 

3.  American  citizen  entering  Mexico  on  business.  T'l'.si- 
tante  card  under  Article  .TO,  Section  III,  valid  for  pre- 
sentation within  a  period  of  three  months  from  the  date  of 
issue  and  for  a  single  entry. 

Fee:  $3.00 

4.  American  citizen  entering  Mexico  for  the  purpose  of 
inspecting  .shipments  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  moats 
destined  for  the  United  States  market.  Visitante  card 
und(!r  Article  50,  Section  III,  valid  for  presentation  wllliin 
a  perind  of  tliree  months  from  date  of  issue  and  for  an 
unlimited   number   of   entries   and   departures   within    a 


1.  Accredited  official  of  the  Mexican  Government,  his 
family,  attendants,  servants,  and  employees.  Official 
passport  visa  under  Section  3  (1)  of  the  Immigration 
Act  of  1924,  valid  for  12  months,  unlimited  number  of 
applications  for  entry. 

Fee :   Gratis 

2.  Mexican  citizen  jiroceeding  to  the  United  States  solel.v 
for  pleasure  or  in  transit.  Nonimmigrant  passport  visa 
under  Section  3  (2)  or  3  (3)  valid  for  presentation 
within  a  period  of  three  months  from  the  date  of  issue  and 
for  a  single  application  for  entry. 

Fee:  $3.00 

3.  Mexican  citizen  proceeding  to  the  United  States  on 
business.  Nonimmigrant  passport  visa  under  Section 
3  (2),  valid  for  presentation  within  a  period  of  three 
months  from  the  date  of  issue  and  for  a  single  application 
for  entrv. 

Fee:   .$3.00 

4.  Mexican  citizen  proceeding  to  the  United  States  for 
tlie  purpose  of  inspecting  shipments  of  fruits,  vegetables, 
and  meats  destined  for  Mexican  markets.  Non-immi- 
gi-ant  passiiort  visa  under  Section  .'5  (2),  valid  for  i)re- 
sentation  within  six  months  from  the  date  of  Issue  and 
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Mexican  Fees — Continued 

period  of  six  mouths,  counting  from  the  date  of  first  entry. 
Fee:  $3.00 

r>.  Amerionii  citizen  who  is  entering  Mexico  for  the  pur- 
|)ose  of  study  for  ii  p«>riod  of  not  more  tlian  <i  months. 
Tourist  card  under  Article  50,  Section  I,  valid  for  pre- 
sentation within  a  period  of  three  months  from  date  of 
Issue  and  for  a  single  entry.  (Students  enlorlng  for  more 
than  t>  months  are  not  covered  hy  this  Agreement.) 
Fee:  $3.00 

6.  American  citizen  who  is  a  member  of  the  crow  of  an 
aircraft  belonging  to  a  company  authorized  as  a  com- 
mercial carrier  in  Mexico.  VUiUinte  card  under  Article 
r>0.  Section  III,  valid  for  presentation  within  a  period  of 
three  months  from  the  date  of  issue  and  for  an  unlimited 
number  of  entries  and  departures  within  a  period  of  six 
months,  counting  from  the  date  of  first  entry. 

Fee:  $3.00 

7.  American  seaman  who  is  a  member  of  the  crew  of  a 
vessel  entering  a  Mexican  port.  No  visa  required  pro- 
vided seaman  is  included  in  crewlist  visa  issued  to  the 
Master  of  the  vessel. 

(Fee  for  crew-list  visa  not  covered  by  this  Agreement.) 

S.  American  citizen  who  is  a  representative  in  or  to,  or  an 
official  or  employee  of  an  international  organization  of 
which  the  United  States  and  Mexico  are  members,  his 
family,  attendants,  servants,  and  employees.  Official  visa 
under  Article  37.  valid  for  presentation  within  a  period 
of  12  months  and  for  an  unlimited  number  of  entries. 
Fee:  Gratis 

9.  American  citizen  who  lives  near  the  International 
Border  and  who  desires  to  cross  the  Border  periodically 
or  habitually  for  pleasure  for  72  hours  or  less,  destined 
to  points  within  the  Mexican  "Border  area."  No  immi- 
gration documentation  required. 

(Tlie  Mexican  Government  reserves  the  right  to  institute 
the  requirement  of  Border  crossing  cards  which  will  be 
is-sued  on  a  reciprocal  basis  without  fee  if  and  when 
instituted.) 

10.  Not  covered  in  this  .\greement  will  be  an  American 
citizen  who  is  a  professional  artist  or  sjwrtsman.  a  pro- 
fessor in  an  institution  of  learning  or  an  official  or  em- 
plo.vee  of  an  agricultural,  industrial,  commercial,  or 
mining  institution,  et  cetera,  who  is  coming  to  Mexico 
to  do  work  for  compensation  or  accept  remunerative  em- 
plo.vment  up  to  six  months.  Visitnnte  card  under  Article 
50,  Section  III,  subject  to  the  prior  approval  of  the  5Iin- 
istry  of  Governacion,  valid  for  presentation  within  a 
period  of  three  months  from  the  date  of  issue  and  for  a 
single  entry,  subject  to  revalidation  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Ministry  of  Governacion  for  a  single  period  of  six 
months,  counting  from  tlie  date  of  expiration  of  the  im- 
migration document  involved. 

Fee:   .'?41..';o 


American  Fees — Continued 

an  unlimited  number  of  applications  for  entry  within  that 
period. 
Pee:  $3.00 

5.  Mexican  citizen  proceeding  to  the  United  States  for  the 
purpo.se  of  study  for  a  jx'riod  of  not  more  than  6  months. 
NoM-immigrant  passport  visa  under  Section  3  (2),  valid 
for  iiresentation  within  a  period  of  three  months  from  the 
date  of  i.ssue  and  for  a  single  application  for  entry. 
(Students  entering  for  more  than  0  months  are  not  cov- 
ered by  this  Agreement.) 

Fee:  $3.00 

6.  Mexican  citizen  who  is  a  member  of  the  crew  of  an 
aircraft  belonging  to  a  company  authorized  as  a  commer- 
cial carrier  in  the  United  States.  Non-immigrant  pass- 
port visa  under  Section  3  (5),  valid  for  presentation 
within  six  months  from  the  date  of  issue  and  an  unlim- 
ited number  of  applications  for  entry  within  that  period. 

Fee:   $3.00 

7.  Mexican  seaman  who  is  a  member  of  the  crew  of  a 
vessel  entering  an  American  port.  No  visa  required  pro- 
vided seaman  is  inchided  in  crewlist  visa  issued  to  the 
Master  of  the  vessel. 

(Fee  for  crew-list  visa  not  covered  by  this  Agreement) 

8.  Mexican  citizen  who  is  a  representative  in  or  to,  or  an 
official  or  employee  of  an  Intel-national  organization  of 
which  the  United  States  and  Mexico  are  members,  his 
family,  attendants,  servants,  and  employees.  Non-immi- 
grant passport  visa  under  Section  (3)7),  valid  for  12 
months,  unlimited  number  of  applications  for  entry. 

Fee :   Gratis 

9.  Mexican  citizen  who  lives  near  the  International  Bor- 
der and  who  crosses  the  Border  periodically  or  habitually 
for  pleasure,  destined  to  Border  or  nearby  points  for 
periods  of  72  hours  or  less.  Border  crossing  identifica- 
tion card  will  be  issued  in  lieu  of  passport  visa  without 
the  payment  of  any  fee. 

10.  Not  covered  in  this  Agreement  will  be  a  Mexican  citi- 
zen who  is  a  professional  artist  or  sportsman  who  is 
proceeding  to  the  United  States  for  remunerative  appear- 
ances under  contract.  Non-immigrant  passport  visa  un- 
der Section  3(2),  valid  for  12  months,  unlimited  number 
of  applications  for  entry  or  immigration  visa  under  Sec- 
tion 4. 

Fee :  $10.00,  subject  to  change  without  notice. 

Not  covered  in  this  Agreement  will  be  a  Mexican  citizen 
who  is  a  professor  in  an  institution  of  learning  or  an 
official  or  employee  of  an  agricultural,  industrial,  com- 
mercial, or  mining  institution,  et  cetera,  who  is  proceeding 
to  the  United  States  to  accept  employment  and  who  will 
be  considered  to  be  an  immigrant. 
Fee:  $10.00,  subject  to  change  without  notice. 


Peace  Insurance- 


-Continued  from  page  863 


vested  interests?  That  is  the  problem.  It  arises  in 
a  new  setting.  But,  the  key  to  sokition  is  old. 
George  Washington  put  it  this  way : 

Individuals  entering  into  society,  must  give  up  a  share 
of  liberty  to  preserve  the  rest.  The  magnitude  of  the 
sacrifice  must  depend  as  well  on  situation  and  circum- 
stance, as  on  the  object  to  be  attained. 

The  situation  and  circumstance  of  our  time  re- 
quire that  certain  enjoyments  and  prerogatives 
should,  to  a  small  degree,  be  temporarily  foregone 
if  we  are  to  preserve  the  great  body  of  freedom. 

That  is  not  a  prospect  which  should  dismay  us. 


Americans  are  endowed  with  great  competitive 
spirit.  We  welcome  challenges  from  any  quarter, 
and  we  eagerly  organize,  and  train,  aiul  discipline 
ourselves  to  win.  We  are  full  of  confidence;  and, 
as  far  as  Soviet  Russia  is  concerned,  we  have  rea- 
son to  be  confident.  We  have  shown,  in  every  field, 
the  capacity  to  do  better.  The  Russians  have  now 
invented  a  new  political  game.  They  call  it  "not 
war,  not  peace."  It  is  a  tough  game.  They  hope, 
by  winning  it,  to  take  over  the  domination  of  the 
world.  That  is  a  project  that  is  fantastic,  except 
as  our  lethargy  gives  it  scope.  It  is  time  to  end 
that  lethargy,  to  play  the  game  and  play  to  win. 
Then,  it  will  be  "not  war,  but  peace." 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


World  Rubber  Study  Group 
Announces  Results  of  Conference 

IReleased  to  the  press  May  S] 

The  seventh  meeting  of  the  Rubber  Study  Group 
held  at  Brussels  ended  on  May  5,  1950. 

The  meeting  was  attended  by  delegations  from 
Australia,  Belgium,  the  British  colonial  and  de- 
pendent territories,  Bunna,  Canada.  Ceylon,  Den- 
mark, France,  Hungary,  Italy,  Liberia,  Nether- 
lands, Thailand,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United 
States,  the  United  States  of  Indonesia,  and  by 
observers  from  the  Food  and  Agricultural  Or- 
ganization and  from  the  International  Rubber 
Development  Committee. 

Willis  C.  Armstrong,  Associate  Chief  of  the 
Economic  Resources  and  Security  StaflF,  State  De- 
partment, headed  the  United  States  delegation. 

The  principal  objects  of  the  meeting  were: 

(A)  To  review  the  world  rubber  situation  and 
bring  up  to  date  the  statistical  calculations  pub- 
lished by  the  Group  after  its  sixth  meeting  in 
the  spring  of  1949 ; 

(B)  To  consider  measures  designed  to  expand 
world  consumption  of  rubber; 

(C)  To  consider  the  possibility  of  improving 
the  systems  of  packing  and  marketing  rubber. 

The  Group  examined  the  world  statistical  posi- 
tion and  made  estimates  for  natural  rubber  pro- 
duction and  for  consumption  of  natural  and  syn- 
thetic rubber  during  1950.  It  was  estimated  that 
the  world  production  of  natural  rubber  would  be 
in  the  neighborhood  of  1,605,000  long  tons,  while 
consumption  of  natural  and  synthetic  rubber 
might  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  1,465,000  and 
460,000  long  tons  respectively.  These  figures  for 
consumption  make  no  allowance  for  additions  to 
governmental  or  commercial  stocks.  (Tables  giv- 
ing the  estimates  made  by  the  group  follow.) 

The  Group  also  considered  the  world  statistical 
position  of  natural  rubber  latex  and  estimated 
that  world  production  in  1950  might  be  of  the 
order  of  100,000  long  tons  (dry  rubber  content), 
while  consumption  might  be  in  the  neighborhood 
of  85,000  to  90,000  long  tons  (dry  i-ubber  content) . 
The  figures  for  natural  rubber  latex  production 


and  consumption  are  included  in  the  estimates 
given  for  world  production  and  consumption  of 
natural  rubber. 

At  the  meeting,  all  delegations  were  given  an 
opportunity  to  present  statements  and  to  ask  ques- 
tions of  one  another.  Among  the  subjects  to 
which  attention  was  di-awn  were  the  present  posi- 
tion of  the  producers  of  natural  rubber  and  social 
and  economic  conditions  in  their  countries,  recent 
economic  and  technical  developments  in  the  natu- 
ral and  synthetic  rubber  industries,  the  grading 
and  packing  of  natural  rubber,  the  position  of 
the  reclaimed  rubber  industry,  and  the  costs  and 
prices  of  all  types  of  rubber. 

The  Group  continued  its  policy  of  examining 
means  for  encouraging  the  expansion  of  the  world 
consumption  of  rubber.  The  Group  recognized 
that  a  great  deal  of  valuable  development  work 
on  existing  rubber  products  was  being  done 
throughout  the  world  and  considered  that  the  most 
immediate  large  scale  increase  in  consumption  of 
rubber  would  be  acliieved  by  an  intensification  of 
this  work,  particularly  in  certain  fields. 

The  Group  emphasized  the  importance  which 
is  attached  to  the  speedy  application  of  the  re- 
sults of  research  into  new  uses  of  rubber.  In  this 
connection,  the  Group  paid  tribute  to  the  work  on 
the  International  Rubber  Development  Commit- 
tee in  promoting  and  expanding  the  production 
and  sale  of  rubber  and  rubber  products  of  all 
types. 

The  Group  considered  that  the  following  fields 
presented  the  most  fruitfid  opportunities  for  de- 
velopment in  the  usage  of  rubber  either  in  dry  or 
latex  form : 

(A)  Latex  foam,  especially  for  upholstery  pur- 
poses in  transportation  industi'ies,  in  public  build- 
ings, and  in  the  home ; 

(B)  Road  construction  and  surfacing,  subject 
to  further  experimentation  and  testing; 

(C)  Tires  and  other  rubber  products,  such  as 
rubber-bonded  metal,  in  railways,  mining,  agri- 
culture, and  the  engineering  industry. 

The  Group  arranged  for  the  necessary  coopera- 
tion between  exporting  and  importing  countries 
to  enable  representative  type  samples  of  natural 
rubber  again  to  be  available  at  an  early  date, 
relating  these  in  the  first  place  to  the  character  of 
supplies  now  coming  forward. 
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The  Group  gave  a  general  welcome  to  the 
French  proi)Osals  for  the  developments  of  speci- 
fication rubbers  at  no  premium  as  holding  out  the 
I)rospects  of  a  substantial  step  forward  in  the 
marketing  of  rubber,  according  to  uniform  tech- 
nical specifications  of  maximum  value  of  rubber 
manufacturing  industries,  and  it  was  agreed  that 
producing  countries  should  supply  specification 
rubbei-s  in  sufficient  quantity  to  enable  manufac- 
turers to  report  upon  their  value  to  them.  The 
cooperation  of  manufacturers  has  been  assured  in 
the  necessary  interchange  of  technical  informa- 
tion under  the  aegis  of  the  International  Rubber 
Research  Board. 

British  colonial  and  dependent  territories,  Cey- 
lon, France,  Netherlands,  United  Kingdom, 
United  States,  and  the  United  States  of  Indonesia 
were  elected  as  members  of  the  management  com- 
mittee. 

The  Group  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Ital- 
ian Government  to  hold  its  next  meeting  at  Rome. 
The  date  of  the  meeting  will  be  decided  by  the 
management  committee  in  consultation  with  the 
inviting  government. 

Table  1 

Estimated  natural  rubber  production  in  1950 

1,000 
Territory  ^"^9  '("i* 

Malaya 685 

Indonesia 620 

Ceylon 95 

Indochina 45 

Thailand 92 

British  Borneo 64 

Burma 10 

Liberia 30 

Other  Countries 64 

Total 1,  605 

Table  2 

Estimated  natural  and  synthetic  rubber  consumption  in 
1950 


Territory 


Natural 


Synthet- 
ic' 


Total 


1,000        1,000  1,000 
long  tons  long  tons  long  tons 

United  States 600           425  1,  025 

United  Kingdom 195               3  198 

Belgium 11         0)  11 

Denmark 5         (')  5 

France 92               8  100 

Italy 37               3  40 

Netherlands 13         (')  13 

Australia 26         (2)  26 

Canada 37             17  54 

Other  Countries 449               4  453 

Total 1,  465           460  1,  925 

'  Excluding  Russian  produced  synthetic  rubber. 
2  A  small  amount  of  synthetic  rubber  is  expected   to 
be  used. 


World  Cotton  Advisory  Group 
Opens  Meetings  at  Washington 

[Released  to  the  press  Slay  11] 

The  ninth  plenary  meeting  of  the  International 
Cotton  Advisory  C()mmittee  (Icac)  will  open  in 
Washington  on  May  22,  according  to  a  joint  an- 
nouncement today  by  the  Committee  and  the 
United  States  Department  of  State.  The  Com- 
mittee accepted  the  invitation  of  the  United  States 
to  meet  in  Washington  at  its  eighth  plenary  meet- 
ing in  Brussels,  Belgium,  in  April  1949.  Sessions 
will  be  held  in  the  conference  rooms  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  at  1778  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 

mv. 

The  meeting  will  examine  the  current  economic 
position  of  cotton  in  the  world,  the  trends  of 
recent  and  prospective  developments,  and  means 
of  increasing  cotton  consumption.  Representa- 
tives of  member  governments  will  discuss  the  sit- 
uations in  their  individual  countries,  and  their 
national  policies  and  programs  affecting  the  com- 
modity. Reports  also  will  be  exchanged  on  prog- 
ress in  improving  cotton  statistical  services,  and 
action  will  be  taken  on  the  program  for  1950-51. 

The  International  Cotton  Advisory  Committee 
is  an  intergovernmental  organization  on  which  22 
countries,  accounting  for  about  90  percent  of  world 
cotton  production  and  85  percent  of  world  cotton 
consiunption,  are  represented.  Members  are 
Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan,  Argentina,  Australia, 
Austria,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Canada,  China,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Egypt,  France,  Greece,  India,  Italy  ^Leb- 
anon, Mexico,  the  Netherlands,  Pakistan,  Peru, 
Turkey,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United 
States. 

The  Committee,  designed  to  promote  coopera- 
tion in  the  solution  of  cotton  problems  which  are 
primarily  international  in  scope  and  significance, 
is  the  outgrowth  of  an  International  Cotton  Meet- 
ing of  the  governments  of  12  of  the  principal 
cotton-exporting  countries  held  in  Washington  in 
September  1939.  Its  functions,  as  defined  at  the 
time  of  initial  organization,  are  "to  observe  and 
keep  in  close  touch  with  the  world  cotton  situa- 
tion" and  to  suggest,  as  and  when  advisable, 
measures  considered  suitable  and  practicable  for 
the  solution  through  international  cooperation  of 
world  problems  relating  to  cotton. 

Acting  on  behalf  of  the  Committee,  the  United 
States  Government  has  extended  invitations  to 
participate  in  the  forthcoming  meeting  to  78  coun- 
tries and  organizations. 


The  United  States  in  the  United  Nations,  a 

weekly  feature,  does  not  appear  in  this  issue,  but 
will  be  resumed  in  the  issue  of  June  12. 
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UNESCO 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  May  8 
that  the  President  has  named,  subject  to  confirma- 
tion by  the  Senate,  five  representatives  on  the 
United  States  delegation  to  the  fifth  session  of 
the  General  Conference  of  the  United  Nations 
Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization 
(Unesco)  to  be  convened  at  Florence,  Italy  on 
May  22.     They  are  as  follows : 

Howland  H.  Sargeant,  Chairman,  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Public  Affairs 

George  D.  Stoddard,  Vice  Chairman,  President,  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  Chairman  of  the  United  States  Na- 
tional Commission  for  Unesco 

Bernlce  Baxter,  Director  of  Education  in  Human  Rela- 
tions, Oakland  Public  Schools,  Oakland,  Calif. 

I.  I.  Rabl,  Professor  of  Physics,  Columbia  University, 
New  York 

George  F.  Zook,  President,  the  American  Council  on  Edu- 
cation, Washington,  D.C. 

Adviser  and  Member  of  the  Executive  Board  of  Unesco 

Luther  H.  Evans,  Librarian  of  Congress,  Library  of  Con- 
gress 

Advisers 

Herbert  .T.  Abraham,  Unesco  Relations  Staff,  Department 

of  State 
Eugene  V.  Broven,  Division  of  International  Press  and 

Publications,  Department  of  State 
Esther  C.  Brunauer,  Unesco  Relations  Staff,  Department 

of  State 
Arthur  A.  Compton,  Assistant  to  Counselor  of  Embassy 

for  UNESCO  Affairs,  American  Embassy,  Paris 
Cordelia    Spivy    Gross,   Teacher,    New   York   City    High 

Schools,  New  York 
Pendleton  Herring,   President,   Social   Science  Research 

Council,  Washington,  D.C. 
Monsignor  Frederick  G.   Hochwalt,   Secretary,   National 

Catholic  Educational  Association,  Washington,  D.C. 
Kenneth  Holland,  Counselor  of  Embassy  for  Unesco  Af- 
fairs, American  Embassy,  Paris 
Ernest  Howell,  Graduate  Student,  Harvard  University, 

Cambridge,  Mass. 
Carol  C.  Laise,  Division  of  International  Administration, 

Department  of  State 
Myrna  Lov,  Motion  Picture  Actress,  Pacific  Palisades, 

Calif. 
Otis  Mulllken,  Office  of  United  Nations  Economic  and 

Social  Affairs,  Department  of  State 
Charles    E.    Odegaard,    Executive    Director,    American 

Council  of  Ijcarned  Societies,  Washington,  D.C. 
Alvin  Roseman,  United  States  Repre.sentative  for  Special- 
ized Agency  Affairs  at  Geneva 
Helen  Crocker  Russell,  Mu.seum  of  Art,  San  Francisco, 

Calif. 


Stanley  Ruttenberg,  Director,  Education  and  Research, 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Elvin  C.  Stakman,  Chairman,  Executive  Committee, 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence, Washington,  D.  C. 

Charles  A.  Thomson,  Unesco  Relations  Staff,  Department 
of  State 

Richard  F.  Walsh,  International  President,  International 
Alliance  of  Theatrical  and  Stage  Employees  and  Mov- 
ing Picture  OiJerators  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  American  Federation  of  Labor,  New  York 

Special  Assistant  to  the  Chairman 

Alice  T.  Curran,  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Public  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Executive  Secretary 

Stephen  V.  C.  Morris,  Division  of  International  Con- 
ferences, Department  of  State 

Technical  Secretary 

Wilbert  H.  Pearson,  Unesco  Relations  Staff,  Department 
of  State 

Administrative  Officer 

Joseph  S.  Sagona,  Division  of  International  Conferences, 
Department  of  State 

Otlier  members  of  the  delegation  were  announced  in 
press  release  472  Issued  on  May  8,  1950. 

William  Benton  and  Margaret  Chase  Smith, 
both  of  the  United  States  Senate,  will  serve  as 
Congressional  advisers.  Names  of  other  members 
of  the  delegation  will  be  given  later. 

The  General  Conference,  which  meets  annually, 
is  the  governing  body  of  Unesco.  It  determines 
the  policies  and  main  lines  of  work  of  the  organi- 
zation ;  initiates  and  approves  projects  in  the  fields 
of  education,  science,  and  the  arts;  and  advises  the 
United  Nations  on  the  educational,  scientific,  and 
cultural  aspects  of  matters  which  concern  the  lat- 
ter. Each  of  the  54  member  states  of  Unesco 
has  a  vote  in  the  General  Conference  and  may  ap- 
point not  more  than  five  delegates  to  represent  it. 

Among  the  subjects  for  consideration  at  Flor- 
ence are  a  comprehensive  program  on  education 
about  human  rights ;  extension  of  the  program  of 
fundamental  echication;  educational  reconstruc- 
tion of  war-devastafed  countries  and  aid  to  other 
nations  in  need  of  educational  facilities;  the  ex- 
change of  persons  prograui  and  the  elimination  of 
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obstacles  to  tlie  free  movoiueiit  of  pci"S()iis  ami 
educational,  scientific,  and  cultural  materials  and 
equipment ;  the  linkin<i  of  such  projects,  with  plans 
for  teclmical  assistance,  to  underdeveloped  areas; 
and  expansion  of  the  Unesco  programs  in  Ger- 
many and  .Japan. 

The  United  States  delegation  will  present  the 
viewpoints  of  the  Department  of  State  and  the 
United  States  National  Commission  for  Unesco, 
a  body  of  100  leading  citizens  established  by  law 
to  advise  the  State  Department  on  Unesco  affairs 
and  to  take  the  major  responsibility  for  the  Unesco 
program  in  the  United  States.  Tlie  chairman  of 
the  National  Commission  is  George  D.  Stoddard; 
Vice  Chairmen  are  Detlev  Bronk,  President  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University;  Erwin  D.  Canham, 
Editor  of  the  Chnstian  /Seien-ce  Monitor,  and 
Helen  Crocker  Russell,  a  San  Francisco  civic 
leader. 

Joint  Committee:  FAOOIE 

United  States  representatives  were  named  on 
April  28  to  two  international  conferences,  the 
meeting  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization  (Fao)  and  the  Inter- 
national Office  of  Epizootics  (Oie)  to  be  held  at 
Paris,  May  1-5,  and  the  Fao-Ode  meeting  on  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  to  be  held  at  Paris  beginning 
May  15. 

The  United  States  Government  will  be  repre- 
sented at  the  meeting  of  the  Joint  Committee  of 
the  Fao  and  the  Oie,  May  1-5  by : 

Representative 

Harr.v  W.  Schoening,  head,  Pathological  Division,  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry,  Department  of  Agriculture 

Alternate  Representatii-e 

Stanley  B.  Fracker,   research   coordinator.   Agricultural 
Research  Administration,  Department  of  Agriculture 

Adviser 

Ursula  H.  Duffus,  Office  of  United  Nations  Economic  and 
Social  .■\ffairs.  Department  of  State 

The  meeting  of  the  Joint  Committee  will  at- 
tempt to  develop  a  single  international  system  for 
collecting  and  disseminating  information  on  the 
occurrence  of  transmissible  animal  diseases  of  in- 
ternational importance  and  to  enable  all  govern- 
ments to  coordinate  their  various  activities  in  the 
control  of  such  diseases.  In  this  connection,  the 
meeting  will  consider  four  alternatives :  expansion 
of  the  membership  of  the  On;  so  as  to  serve  ade- 
quately all  members  of  the  Fao;  establishment 
within  Fao  of  a  livestock  disease  reporting  service 
for  members  of  Fao  who  are  not  Oie  members; 
integration  of  the  functions  of  the  Oie  and  the 
Fao  in  this  field ;  or  any  other  appropriate  method 
of  achieving  the  objective  of  this  meeting. 

The  Joint  Committee  is  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  three  governments  which  are  mem- 
bers of  Oie,  three  which  are  not  (including  the 


Ihiited  States),  and  one  representative  each  from 
the  Oie  and  the  Fao. 

The  United  States  delegation  to  the  meeting 
on  foot-and-moutli  diseases  is  as  follows: 

Chairman 

Harry  \V.  Schoening  (as  indicated  above) 

A  dvisers 

C.  U.  Duclvworth,  assistant  director,  California  Depart- 
ment of  AgriculturL',  Sacramento,  ("alif. 

O.  L.  Osteeti,  <'liief,  Kuropean  Mission  for  Research  on 
Foot-anii-Mouth  Disease,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Amsterdam 

J.  Traum,  prolessor  of  veterinary  science,  University  of 
California,  Berlceley,  Calif. 

The  object  of  this  meeting  is  to  make  available 
to  all  countries  information  concerning  the  latest 
developments  on  the  control  of  foot-and-mouth 
disease.  Since  the  meeting  will  be  attended  by  a 
large  number  of  veterinarians,  it  will  also  [)rovide 
an  ideal  opportunity  for  the  discussion  of  vet- 
erinary problems  in  relation  to  the  programs  of 
technical  assistance  for  underdeveloped  countries 
which  have  been  prepared  by  the  United  Nations 
and  the  specialized  agencies. 

Population  Commission  (ECOSOC) 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  May  15 
that  Philip  M.  Hauser,  United  States  representa- 
tive on  the  Population  Commission  of  the  United 
Nations  Economic  and  Social  Council  (Ecosoc), 
and  professor  of  sociology  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  w'ill  attend  the  fifth  session  of  the  Com- 
mission at  Lake  Success  beginning  May  22. 
Other  members  of  the  United  States  delegation 
are  Abraham  Jaffe,  statistician.  Office  of  the  Co- 
ordinator of  International  Statistics,  Bureau  of 
the  Census;  and  Dudley  Kirk,  Division  of  Inter- 
national and  Functional  Intelligence,  Department 
of  State,  both  of  whom  will  serve  as  advisers. 

The  agenda  for  the  forthcoming  session  pro- 
vides for  the  consideration  of  such  items  as  demo- 
graphic aspects  of  the  United  Nations  technical 
assistance  program  for  economic  development  of 
underdeveloped  areas;  problems  connected  with 
the  1950  censuses  of  population ;  improvement  of 
migration  statistics;  migration  studies  and  re- 
search ;  demographic  yearbook ;  and  the  possibili- 
ties for  research  on  demographic  aspects  of 
employment  and  unemployment. 

Prophecies  of  soil  depletion,  famine  among 
teeming  populations  of  certain  regions  of  the 
world,  and  the  impact  of  two  world  wars  were 
some  of  the  factors  which  led  to  the  establishment 
of  the  Population  Commission  in  1946.  Among 
the  projects  undertaken  by  the  Commission  since 
its  origin  are:  the  preparation  of  uniform  tech- 
niques for  use  in  conducting  the  1950  world  census; 
the  compilation  of  reports  from  United  Nations 
trust  territories,  one  of  which  concerned  Western 
Samoa  where  the  New  Zealand  Government  re- 
duced the  annual  death  rate  by  approximately  50 
percent  to  21  per  thousand;  and  the  demographic 
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yearbook  which  will  provide  exact  information 
regarding  trends  of  population  and  data  on  such 
factors  as  unemployment,  premature  births,  infant 
mortality,  and  social  and  occupational  diseases. 

Commission  on  Status  of  Women  (ECOSOC) 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  May  8 
that  the  following  United  States  delegation  has 
been  named  to  attend  the  fourth  session  of  the 
United  Nations  Economic  and  Social  Council 
(Ecosoc)  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women 
which  canvened  at  Lake  Success : 

United  States  Representative 

Olive  Remington  Goldman,  chief,  Public  Education  Di- 
vision, Illinois  State  Board  of  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion, Springfield,  111. 

Advisers 

Katherine  B.  Fite,  Office  of  the  Assistant  Legal  Adviser 
for  Military  Affairs  and  Special  Problems,  Depart- 
ment of  State 

Rachel  Nason,  Office  of  United  Nations  Economic  and 
Social  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

The  Commission  will  discuss  at  its  fourth  ses- 
sion, among  other  items,  the  political  rights  of 
women.  In  this  connection,  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral will  submit  reports  on  discrimination  based 
on  sex  in  the  field  of  political  rights  and  on  the 
question  of  a  convention  on  the  political  rights  of 
women.  Effective  programs  of  political  educa- 
tion for  women,  who  have  recently  acquired  the 
right  to  vote,  will  also  be  considered  by  the 
Commission. 

Concerning  nationality  of  married  women,  the 
Commission  will  analyze  conflicting  laws  and  will 
hear  suggestions  regarding  articles  for  a  pro- 
posed convention  on  this  subject. 

Other  subjects  which  are  expected  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Commission  are :  educational  op- 
portunities for  women;  property  rights  of 
married  women;  participation  of  women  in  the 
work  of  the  United  Nations ;  application  of  penal 
law  to  women;  and  the  technical  assistance  pro- 
gram in  relation  to  the  status  of  women. 

The  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women  was 
created  by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  in 
1946.  Among  its  functions  is  the  preparation  of 
recommendations  and  reports  to  the  Council  on 
promoting  women's  rights  in  political,  economic, 
social,  and  educational  fields.  Fifteen  govern- 
ments are  members  of  the  Commission. 

Protection  of  Childhood 

Mrs.  Elisabeth  Shirley  Enochs,  Director  of  the 
Division  of  International  Cooperation,  Children's 
Bureau,  Federal  Security  Agency,  was  designated 
on  May  11  as  alternate  United  States  technical 
delegate  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Directing 
Council  of  the  American  International  Institute 
for  the  Protection  of  Childhood  to  be  held  at 
Montevideo  beginning  May  19. 


Katharine  F.  Lenroot,  Chief  of  the  Children's 
Bureau  and  United  States  technical  delegate  to 
the  Council,  is  unable  to  attend. 


Inter-American  Council  of  Jurists 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  May 
19  that  the  United  States  delegation  to  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Inter- American  Council  of  Jurists, 
to  be  convened  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  beginning  May 
22,  will  be  composed  of  the  following : 

United  States  Representative 

William  Sanders,  Special  Assistant  to  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  United  Nations  Affairs  and  United  States 
Representative  to  the  Inter-American  Council  of 
Jurists,  Department  of  State 

Alternate  Representative  for  First  Meeting 

Alwyn  V.  Freeman,  Member  of  Inter-American  Juridi- 
cal Committee,  Department  of  State 

Advisers 

George  N.  Monsma,  Officer  in  Charge,  International  Or- 
ganization Affairs,  Bureau  of  Inter-American  Affairs, 
Department  of  State 

Marjorie  M.  Whiteman,  Assistant  to  Legal  Adviser  for 
International  Organization  Affairs,  Department  of 
State 

The  Inter- American  Council  of  Jurists  was  pro- 
vided for  in  the  charter  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  signed  at  the  Ninth  Interna- 
tional Conference  of  American  States  held  at 
Bogota,  Colombia,  March  30-May  2,  1948.  Com- 
posed of  representatives  from  the  21  American 
Republics,  the  Council  serves  as  an  advisory  body 
on  juridical  matters.  It  promotes  the  develop- 
ment and  codification  of  public  and  private  inter- 
national law  and  studies  the  possibility  of 
attaining  uniformity  in  the  legislation  of  the  vari- 
ous American  countries,  insofar  as  it  may  appear 
desirable. 

At  its  forthcoming  initial  meeting,  the  Council 
is  expected  to  review  its  statutes,  regulations,  and 
other  organizational  matters.  It  will  also  discuss 
certain  politico- juridical  matters  assigiaed  to  it  by 
the  Bogota  conference,  as  well  as  plans  for  the 
future  work  of  the  Council. 


Draft  Covenant  on  Human  Rights 

Statement  hy  Acting  Secretary  Webi 
[Released  to  the  press  May  19] 

The  United  Nations  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  yesterday  decided  to  forward  its  draft 
Covenant  on  Human  Rights  to  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council.  This  is  a  significant  step.  It  is 
vitally  important  that  the  United  Nations  carry 
forward  vigorously  its  program  for  promoting 
and  encouraging  respect  for  human  rights  and 
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for  fundamental  freedoms.  The  draft  Covenant 
embraces  the  political  and  civil  rights  recognized 
to  be  essential  to  the  preservation  of  freedom  and 
liberty. 

One  of  the  major  aspects  of  United  States 
foreign  policy  is  to  continue  its  support  for  im- 
proving the  conditions  of  freedom  everywhere 
through  the  organs  of  the  United  Nations  and 
through  all  other  available  means.  The  United 
States  representative  at  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  which  meets  at  Geneva  in  July  will  seek 
transmittal  of  the  Covenant  to  the  General  As- 
sembly in  accordance  with  the  program  agreed 
upon  by  the  Human  Rights  Commission  at  its 
last  session. 

I  want  especially  to  pay  tribute  to  the  outstand- 
ing leadership  of  Mi-s.  Roosevelt  as  United  States 
representative  on  the  Human  Rights  Commission 
and  as  Chairman  of  the  Commission. 


Niagara  Treaty — Continued  from  page  865 

course,  not  only  as  a  source  of  additional  power 
but,  equally,  as  an  additional  avenue  of  transpor- 
tation. Considered  from  the  power  point  of  view 
alone,  however,  both  the  Niagara  and  St.  Law- 
rence sources  are  badly  needed.  The  national  se- 
curity and  the  economic  growth  of  this  part  of 
the  country  require  that  additional  sources  of  low 
cost  power  sliould  be  rapidly  developed.  The 
staff  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  found 
that  the  need  for  power  in  the  northeastern  part 
of  the  country  is  so  great  that  the  additional  pow- 
er from  the  Niagara  River,  together  with  that  to 
be  made  available  from  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway 
and  power  project,  can  all  be  used  in  New  York 
and  adjacent  States  as  soon  as  the  necessary  works 
can  be  constructed. 

When  the  Niagara  treaty  has  been  ratified,  the 
question  will  naturally  arise  as  to  how  additional 
facilities  shall  be  developed  to  achieve  the  best 
use  of  water  to  be  diverted  for  power  purposes. 
My  own  views,  on  this  question,  are  a  matter  of 
public  record ;  I  believe  that  the  additional  power 
facilities  should  be  publicly  constructed,  in  order 
that  the  benefits  of  the  hydroelectric  power  pro- 
duced there  can  be  passed  on  to  the  people  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost  to  them. 

This  is  a  question,  however,  which  is  not  deter- 
mined by  the  treaty  itself.  It  is  a  question  which 
■we  in  the  United  States  must  settle  under  our  own 
procedures  and  laws.  It  would  not  be  appropri- 
ate either  for  this  country  or  for  Canada  to  re- 
quire that  an  international  agreement  between 
them  contain  the  solution  of  what  is  entirely  a 
domestic  problem.  All  this  treaty  does  is  to  make 
additional  water  legally  available  for  power  pur- 
poses in  each  of  the  two  countries.  This  is  a  step 
which  must  be  taken  in  the  interest  of  the  LTnited 
States.  It  is  one  which  should  be  left  separate 
from  the  steps  which  must  be  taken  in  this  country 


in  order  to  convert  this  water  into  additional 
power. 

Accordingly,  I  urge  the  Senate  to  consider  this 
treaty  promptly,  in  order  that  this  hydroelectric 
power,  badly  needed  in  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada, ciin  bo  made  available  at  the  earliest  possible 
time. 

Harry  S.  Truman 

The  White  House, 
May  £,  1950 
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NAC  and  Foreign  Ministers  Take  Concerted  Action  for  Peace 


Statement  by  Secretary  Ackeson  ^ 


I  am  encouraged  by  the  progress  made  in  the 
North  Atlantic  Council  and  by  the  talks  I  have 
had  with  the  Foreign  Ministers  in  the  last  10  days. 
I  feel  that  three  free  nations  of  the  West  are  mak- 
ing progress  along  the  road  leading  toward  the 
universal  goal  of  peace.  To  this  end,  we  are  de- 
voting anclwill  continue  to  devote  our  unswerving 
effort.  This  means  hard  and  constant  work  and 
the  closest  kind  of  cooperation  in  all  the  fields  of 
national  and  international  life. 

The  recent  meetings  have  shown  that  there  is 
no  issue  of  concern  to  free  nations  of  the  world 
which  cannot  be  frankly  discussed  and  on  which 
broad  agreement  cannot  be  reached.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  embodied  in  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations,  we  are  going  forward  with 
the  job  of  creating  conditions  of  security  and  of 
increased  economic  and  social  well-being  in  the 
free  world. 

We  have  reached  a  number  of  concrete  and  very 
important  decisions.  These  have  been  published 
and  I  will  not,  therefore,  review  them  here. 

I  have  used  this  occasion  to  inform  the  other 
governments  that  the  United  States  has  a  contin- 
uing interest  and  stake  in  European  affairs,  which 
will  not  end  with  the  termination  of  the  European 
Recovery  Progi-am  in  1952. 

In  the  economic  field,  the  United  States  and 
Canada  have  stated  their  readiness  to  participate 
in  what  I  expect  will  be  a  development  of  co- 
operation between  our  two  countries  of  North 
America  and  the  countries  of  Europe.  We  hope 
that  a  working  relationship  among  Canada,  the 
United  States,  and  the  Oeec  will  oe  established 
which  will  permit  joint  study  of  the  economic 
problems  at  hand.  The  solution  of  these  prob- 
lems will  require  adjustments  on  the  part  of  all 
concerned.  We  look  forward  to  an  increasingly 
close  relationship  between  Germany  and  the  dem- 
ocratic nations  of  the  West,  and  we  welcome  the 
bold  and  imaginative  proposal  announced  by  Mr. 

'  Issued  on  Secretary  Acheson's  departure  from  London 
on  May  20,  1950,  and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same 
date. 


Schuman  in  behalf  of  the  French  Government, 
which  should  be  a  very  real  contribution,  not  only 
to  the  strengthening  of  relations  between  France 
and  Germany,  but  to  the  integration  and  expan- 
sion of  the  European  economy. 

We  have  strengthened  the  structure  and  organi- 
zation of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  so  as  to  pro- 
vide the  means  for  perfecting  the  common  defense 
as  a  deterrent  to  aggression  in  order  that  peace 
may  be  more  secure. 

During  the  recent  meetings  in  London,  there 
was  also  an  opportunity  to  reexamine  the  position 
of  certain  countries  which  are  not  members  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  but  whose  security  is  a 
matter  of  special  concern.  At  the  time  of  the 
publication  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  last  year, 
I  emphasized  the  continuing  interest  of  the  United 
States  in  the  security  of  areas  outside  the  North 
Atlantic  community,  particularly  Greece,  Turkey, 
and  Iran.  Since  that  time,  there  have  been  many 
encouraging  developments  in  those  states. 

In  Greece,  the  situation  has  been  gi-eatly  im- 
proved by  the  termination  of  guerrilla  warfare. 

In  Turkey,  progress  has  been  made  toward 
strengthening  its  defense  establishment.  In  view 
of  the  close  relationship  between  economic  health 
and  security,  it  is  likewise  gratifying  that  both 
countries,  within  the  framework  of  the  European 
Recovery  Program,  have  been  able  to  maintain 
and  promote  economic  stability  despite  heavy  de- 
fense expenditures. 

In  Iran,  constructive  initiative  has  been  demon- 
strated in  undertaking  an  extensive  develo]3n:ient 
program  designed  to  raise  the  living  standards  of 
its  people. 

I  think  it  fair  to  say  that  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty,  as  foreseen  at  the  time  of  its  conclusion, 
has,  during  the  past  year,  been  a  positive  influence 
for  peace  beyond  the  North  Atlantic  area.  This 
influence  should  be  felt  in  increasing  measure  as 
the  defense  position  of  that  area  is  progressively 
consolidated. 

Meanwhile.  I  wish  to  reaffirm  the  deep  interest 
of  the  United  States  Government  in  the  security 
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of  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Iran  and  our  determina- 
tion to  continue  our  policy  of  supporting  these 
and  other  countries  which  are  striving  through 
military  and  economic  efforts  to  safeguard  their 
independence  and  territorial  integrity. 

Wlien  I  was  in  Paris,  Mr.  Schuman  and  I  dis- 
cussed the  situation  in  Indochina,  and,  as  I  have 
previously  stated,  we  agreed  as  to  the  urgency  of 
the  situation  and  the  need  for  remedial  action. 
The  steps  being  taken  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment to  assist  the  associated  states  of  Laos, 
Cambodia,  and  Vietnam  and  France  in  their  ef- 
forts to  meet  the  threats  of  the  security  of  the 
region  are  already  known. 

The  United  States,  convinced  that  neither 
national  independence  nor  democratic  evolution 
can  exist  within  the  network  of  Soviet  imperial- 
ism, is  endeavoring  to  aid  the  Indochinese  States 
in  their  efforts  to  develop  within  the  framework  of 


the  French  union  their  own  political  future  and 
to  promote  their  economic  well-being. 

During  our  talks  in  London,  Mr.  Bevin,  Mr. 
Schuman,  and  I  reviewed  the  entire  Southeast  Asia 
situation,  and  we  expressed  our  firm  intention  to 
encourage  and  support  the  new  governments  in 
that  area. 

With  reference  to  the  continuation  of  the  talks 
between  Mr.  Bevin,  Mr.  Scliuman,  and  myself,  we 
have  agreed  that  these  will  be  continued  and  made 
as  frequently  as  possible. 

I  feel  that  these  steps  taken  in  common  with 
other  free  countries  represent  solid  achievement 
in  the  cause  of  peace  and  of  social  progress.  The 
free  world  is  strong,  both  materially  and  spirit- 
ually, and  it  intends  to  use  that  strength  for  the 
purpose  of  peace  and  of  human  well-being  in  a 
free  society.  We  have  the  confidence  born  of  our 
strength  and  common  resolve. 


U.S.  Asks  U.S.S.R.  To  Cooperate  in  Unifying  Germany 
With  Proposal  for  Free,  All-German  Elections 

[Released  to  the  press  Map  26} 


The  following  is  the  text  of  a  letter  sent  today  by 
Maj.  Gen.  Maxwell  D.  Taylor,  United  States  Commandant 
in  Berlin,  for  the  United  States  High  Commissioner,  to 
Oen.  V.  I.  Chuikov,  Soviet  Cotnmandant  for  Berlin,  on 
the  question  of  German  unity  and  all-Oerman  elections: 


U.S.  NOTE  TO  SOVIET  UNION 

Dear  General  Chuikov:  Throughout  the  five 
year  period  during  which  our  two  governments 
have  participated  in  the  occupation  of  Germany, 
repeated  efforts  have  been  made  to  effect  the  politi- 
cal and  economic  unity  of  tlie  country.  The 
matter  was  recently  reviewed  again  by  the  Foreign 
Ministers  of  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and  the 
United  States  at  London.  Their  conclusions  on 
the  matter  of  German  unification  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  might  be  accomplished  are  attached. 
(See  Annex  A)  This  document  has  been  trans- 
mitted to  the  Chancellor  of  the  German  Federal 
Republic. 

You  will  note  that  the  Ministers  agreed  that  the 
formation  of  an  all-German  Government  on  the 
basis  of  the  principles  set  forth  in  their  statement 
would  prepare  the  way  for  a  peace  settlement 
with  Germany.  In  this  connection,  you  will  also 
have  noted  that  in  the  public  communique  released 
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by  the  Ministers  on  May  14,^  it  was  stated  that 
the  Western  Powers  did  not  contemplate  the  con- 
clusion of  a  separate  peace  treaty  with  the 
Federal  Republic :  one  consideration  in  the  formu- 
lation of  this  conclusion  was  that  the  Western 
Powers  believe  that  a  separate  peace  treaty  with 
one  or  more  zones  of  occupation  connotes  ac- 
ceptance of  a  concept  of  a  more  permanent  parti- 
tion of  Germany.  The  Western  Powers  do  not 
wish  to  associate  themselves  with  any  such  concept. 

You  will  also  note  that  the  Ministers  entlorsed 
the  resolution  of  the  Federal  Republic  under  date 
of  March  22,  which  invited  all-German  elections 
to  a  National  Constituent  Assembly  under  con- 
ditions found  to  be  acceptable  to  my  government. 
A  copy  of  the  text  of  this  resolution  is  attached 
(See  Annex  B),  and  I  direct  your  attention  espe- 
cially to  paragi'aph  1  thereof,  which  suggests  that 
the  four  occupation  powers  should  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility of  framing  an  electoral  law  under 
wliich  all-German  elections  might  be  conducted. 

My  government  would  be  prepared  for  me  to 
share  in  the  responsibility  of  framing  an  electoral 
law  under  which  all-German  elections,  pointing 
toward  the  formation  of  an  all-German  Govern- 
ment in  conformity  with  the  principles  set  forth 
in  tlie  attaclied  statement  of  the  Foreign  Minis- 
ters, could  be  held. 

Should  your  government  declare  its  acceptance 
of  these  princij^les  and  be  willing  to  share  such 
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responsibility,  it  is  the  belief  of  my  government 
that  any  discussions  on  the  subject  sliould  be  con- 
ducted via  the  following  principles: 

1.  Conversations  would  initially  be  undertaken 
at  the  level  of  the  four  Commissioners  for  the 
limited  purpose  of  drafting  an  electoral  law  to 
implement  the  Federal  Republic's  proposal  of  free 
all-German  elections  for  a  National  Constituent 
Assembh'.  The  proposal  to  limit  discussions  to 
the  framing  of  an  electoral  law  proceeds  from  a 
belief  that  it  is  unrealistic  to  discuss  or  arrange 
the  desired  ])eace  settlement  until  it  is  established 
that  a  unilied  (xerman  Government,  freely  elected, 
can  be  brought  into  being. 

2.  If  agreement  is  reached  on  an  electoral  law, 
the  way  would  be  clear  for  the  drafting  by  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  German  people  of  a 
constitution  for  all  Germany,  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  principles  set  forth  in  the  attached 
statement  of  tlie  Foreign  Ministers,  and  for  the 
emergency  of  an  all-German  Government. 

3.  A  basis  would  thus  be  laid  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  four  power  commission  which  should 
exercise  its  reserved  powers  in  such  a  way  as  to 
permit  the  German  Government  to  function 
effectively. 

I  would  welcome  your  views  on  this  subject. 

In  view  of  the  vital  interest  of  the  German 
people  in  the  unification  of  their  country,  I  feel  it 
appropriate  to  make  a  copy  of  this  letter  available 
to  the  press  and  will  do  so  after  it  has  reached  you. 


ANNEX  A.      Conclusions  Reached  hy  the  Three 
Foreign  Ministers  at  London 

In  reaffirminfr  the  determination  of  their  Governments 
to  work  together,  in  cooperation  with  the  German  Federal 
Government  .and  .all  like-minded  Powers,  for  the  unifica- 
tion of  Germany,  the  three  Foreign  Ministers  agreed  that 
German  unity  should  be  achieved  on  the  basis  of  the 
following  principles : 

(a)  A  freely-elected  all-German  government. 

(b)  Individual  freedom  of  movement,  freedom  from 
arbitrary  .arrest  and  detention,  freedom  of  association 
and  assembly,  freedom  of  speech,  press  and  radio  through- 
out German.v. 

(e)  Freedom  of  action  throughout  Germany  for  all 
democratic  political  parties. 

(d)  Independence  of  the  judiciary. 

(e)  Prohibition  throughout  Germany  of  political  secret 
police  and  police  formations  constituting  a  military  force. 

(f )  Assurance  of  German  economic  unity  through  action 
by  a  German  government  on  matters  such  as  a  unified 
currency  and  customs,  and  through  quadripartite  agree- 
ment on  matters  such  as  cessation  of  reparations  from 
current  production,  and  prohibited  and  limited  industries. 

(g)  Surrender  and  dispo.sal,  in  accordance  with  ap- 
propriate German  legislation,  of  any  industrial  enterprise 
in  Germany  whose  ownership  or  control  was  acquired  after 
May  8,  1945  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  foreign  Power,  unless 
such  acquisition  has  quadripartite  approval  and  the  inter- 
est so  approved  is  subjected  to  German  Law. 

(h)  Establishment  of  quadripartite  supervision  through 
a  four-Power  Commission,  exercising  its  reserve  powers 
in  such  a  way  as  to  permit  the  German  Government  to 
function  effectively. 


The  Foreign  Ministers  fiirlhcr  agreed  that  the  first 
step  towards  the  restoration  of  German  unity  should  be 
the  lidldiiig  tliri>ugli()Ut  (icrmany  of  free  elections  to  a  Con- 
stituent Assembly.  They,  acconllngly,  welcome  and  en- 
d(ir.><e  the  resolution  of  the  (Jerman  Federal  Hei)ublic  of 
March  'I'l,  liTiO,  iiiviling  free  alltJcrman  elections  for  a 
nalioii.il  assembly  einii()were<l  to  frame  an  all-German 
constltulion.  These  elections  should  be  held  under  inter- 
national supervision  and  on  the  basis  of  an  electoral  law 
to  be  agreed  between  the  four  Occupying  Powers  which 
would  take  into  account  the  principles  set  forth  above. 
The  Constituent  Assembly  when  elected  should  have  the 
sole  task  of  drafting  a  constitution  for  submission  to  the 
German  people  for  ratification. 

Finally,  the  Ministers  agreed  that  with  the  formation 
of  an  all-German  government  on  the  basis  of  the  fore- 
going principles,  the  Four  I'owers  should  immediately 
address  themselves  to  a  peace  settlement. 


ANNEX  B.    Text  of  Resolution  of  German  Federal 
Republic  on  All-G ermOAi  Elections 

The  German  Federal  Uepublic  has  since  its  establish- 
ment recognized  iid  more  binding  duty  than  the  re-estab- 
lisbment  of  German  unity.  It  is  aware  that  the  desired 
form  of  government  embracing  all  Germany  must  come 
from  the  free  decision  of  the  entire  German  people. 

The  Federal  (5o\ernment  has  noted  with  satisfaction 
the  proposal  of  the  .\nicrican  High  Commissioner  McCloy 
that  all  German  elections  be  held.  The  British  High 
Commissioner  has  also  expressed  the  same  point  of  view. 
The  Federal  Government  is  convinced  that  the  French 
High  Commissioner  also  shares  this  view.  Members  of 
the  Soviet  Government  have  made  it  apparent  in  the 
Foreign  Ministers  conferences  and  in  official  announce- 
ments that  the  Soviet  Union  likewi.se  desires  a  united 
Germany. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Federal  Government  this  goal 
can  be  achieved  in  the  following  way  : 

1.  All  German  elections  for  a  National  Constituent 
Assembly  will  be  proclaimed  following  the  promulgation 
of  an  election  law  by  the  four  occupying  powers. 

2.  Elections  for  the  National  Assembly  shall  in  all  parts 
of  Germany  fall  under  the  control  of  commissions  which 
consist  of  representatives  of  the  four  occupying  powers 
or  of  representatives  of  the  United  Nations. 

3.  The  sole  duty  of  the  National  Assembly  is  to  draft 
a  Germab  constitution.  The  draft  constitution  will  be 
referred  to  the  German  people  for  ratification. 

Personal  and  political  freedom  of  movement  and  activity 
must  be  guaranteed  in  all  zones  as  a  precondition  for  the 
holding  of  all  German  elections.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment considers  it  especially  desirable  ; 

1.  That  there  be  freedom  of  activity  for  all  parties  in 
all  Germany  and  that  all  the  occupation  powers  refrain 
from  influencing  tlie  formation  and  activities  of  political 
parties. 

2.  That  personal  safety  and  protection  against  economic 
discrimination  must  be  guaranteed  by  all  the  occupation 
powers  and  b.v  the  German  authorities  before  and  after 
the  elections  for  all  persons  who  are  active  on  behalf 
of  political  parties. 

.S.  That  there  be  unrestricted  admission  and  circula- 
tion for  all  newspapers  in  entire  Germany. 

4.  That  there  be  freedom  of  personal  movement  in  all 
Germany  and  that  inter-zonal  passes  be  discontinued. 

The  creation  and  guarantee  of  these  freedoms  rests  with 
the  four  occupation  powers.  Germans  must  have  the 
possibility  of  being  able  to  appeal  to  four  power  organs 
at  any  time  for  the  protection  of  these  rights. 

Under  the  responsibility  which  the  preamble  and  final 
article  of  its  basic  law  Imposes  upon  it,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment directs  an  appeal  to  all  Germans,  to  the  various 
occupation  powers  and  beyond  that  to  the  entire  world 
public  to  help  the  German  people  to  reuniUcation  in  peace 
and  freedom. 
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Tripartite  Declaration  Regarding 
Security  in  the  Near  East 

THREE-POWER  STATEMENT 

[Released  to  the  press  May  25'\ 

The  Governments  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
France,  and  the  United  States,  having  had  occa- 
sion during  the  recent  Foreign  Ministers  meeting 
in  London  to  review  certain  questions  affecting 
the  peace  and  stability  of  the  Arab  states  and  of 
Israel,  and  particularly  that  of  the  supply  of  arms 
and  war  material  to  these  states,  have  resolved  to 
make  the  following  statements : 

1.  The  three  Governments  recognize  that  the 
Arab  states  and  Israel  all  need  to  maintain  a  cer- 
tain level  of  armed  forces  for  the  pui'poses  of  as- 
suring their  internal  security  and  their  legitimate 
self-defense  and  to  permit  them  to  play  their  part 
in  the  defense  of  the  area  as  a  whole.  All  appli- 
cations for  arms  or  war  material  for  these  coun- 
tries will  be  considered  in  the  light  of  these 
principles.  In  this  connection  the  three  Govern- 
ments wish  to  recall  and  reaffirm  the  terms  of  the 
statements  made  by  their  representatives  on  the 
Security  Council  on  August  4,  1949,  in  which  they 
declared  their  opposition  to  the  development  of  an 
arms  race  between  the  Arab  states  and  Israel. 

2.  The  three  Governments  declare  that  assur- 
ances have  been  received  from  all  the  states  in 
question,  to  which  they  permit  arms  to  be  sup- 
jDlied  from  their  countries,  that  the  purchasing 
state  does  not  intend  to  undertake  any  act  of 
aggression  against  any  other  state.  Similar  assur- 
ances will  be  requested  from  any  other  state  in 
the  area  to  which  they  jjermit  arms  to  be  supplied 
in  the  future. 

3.  The  three  Governments  take  this  opportimity 
of  declaring  their  deep  interest  in  and  their  desire 
to  promote  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
peace  and  stability  in  the  ai'ea  and  their  unalter- 
able opposition  to  the  use  of  force  or  threat  of 
force  between  any  of  the  states  in  that  area.  The 
three  Governments,  should  they  find  that  any  of 
these  states  was  preparing  to  violate  frontiers  or 
armistice  lines,  would,  consistently  with  their  obli- 
gations as  members  of  the  United  Nations,  imme- 
diately take  action,  both  within  and  outside  the 
United  Nations,  to  prevent  such  violation. 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  Bouse  May  25] 

During  the  recent  meeting  in  London,  the  For- 
eign Ministers  of  the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  France  had  an  opportunity  to  re- 
view the  security  and  armaments  situation  in  the 
Near  East  and  to  consider  what  action  their  Gov- 


ernments might  take  to  provide  greater  stability 
in  the  area.  As  a  result  of  this  consultation,  a  3- 
power  declaration  is  being  issued.  This  is  another 
of  the  many  valuable  results  of  the  London  meet- 
ing. 

The  participation  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment in  the  declaration  emphasizes  this  country's 
desire  to  promote  the  maintenance  of  peace  in  the 
Near  East.  It  is  the  belief  of  the  United  States 
Government  that  the  declaration  will  stimulate, 
in  the  Arab  states  and  Israel,  increased  confidence 
in  future  security,  thus  accelerating  the  progress 
)iow  being  made  in  the  Near  East  and  contributing 
toward  the  well-being  of  the  peoples  there. 


Procedures  of  Senate  and 

House  Foreign  Affairs  Committees 

I'he  following  letter  has  been  reecircd  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  from  the  Chairiiian  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  John  Kee. 

May  17, 1950 
Mt  dear  Mr.  Secretary  : 

Mj'  attention  has  been  called  to  an  item  appear- 
ing in  the  State  Department  Bulletin  of  May  8, 
1950,  announcing  the  appointment  by  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  consultation 
subcommittees  and  making  reference  to  the  hope 
that  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  will  see  fit  to  adopt  a  similar 
pattern.  ■ 

The  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  FoT-     ~ 
eign  Relations  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  pro- 
gressive step  he  is  taking  to  create  a  structure  of 
consultative  subcommittees  to  keep  members  better 
informed  on  world  affaii'S. 

It  is  indeed  gratifying  to  see  this  principle 
adojoted  in  the  Senate.  When  a  study  and  con- 
sultation subcommittee  system  was  originated  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  in  the 
spring  of  1945,  our  action  was  hailed  as  an  out- 
standing improvement  in  legislative  procedure. 
This  is  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the  geographical 
area  consultation  subcommittees  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  Time  and  experi- 
ence have  proved  their  worth. 

The  structure  proposed  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  would  divide  i 
the  Senate  Committee  into  eight  consultative  I 
groups,  4  geographical  and  4  topical.  The  House  1 
Committee  functions  with  six  special  geographical  ' 
area  subcommittees,  and  has  made  good  use  in  past 
years  of  topical  subcommittees. 

I  am  sure  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  will,  as  has  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  find  this  pi-oven  method  an  invaluable 
aid  in  liolping  committee  members  keep  abreast  of 
current  world  developments. 
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The  Problem  of  the  Former  Italian  Colonies 
at  the  Fourth  Session  of  the  General  Assembly 


hy  David  W.  Wainhouse  and  Philip  A.  Mangano 


SECOND  PHASE  OF  COMMITTEE  I 
CONSIDERATION 

General  Debate  on  the  Subcommittee  17  Draft 

Not  before  November  4  was  it  possible  for  the 
rapporteur  of  Subcommittee  17,  Mr.  Hood  (xVus- 
tralia),  to  present  his  report  to  the  First  Conmiit- 
tee.  A  general  debate  was  begun  on  the  basis  of 
the  Subcommittee  draft  the  next  day.  Sir  Carl 
Berendsen  (New  Zealand)  expressed  certain  res- 
ervations with  respect  to  the  plan.'*  Mr.  McNeil 
(U.K.)  expressed  general  support  for  the  Sub- 
committee plan  for  Libya  and  Italian  Somaliland 
but  disagreed  with  its  proposal  for  a  conmiission 
to  study  further  the  matter  of  a  solution  for 
Eritrea.  For  his  delegation,  ]\Ir.  McNeil  then  sub- 
mitted four  proposed  amendments  ™  to  that  part 
of  the  draft  dealing  with  Libya.  The  suggested 
changes,  said  Mr.  ^McNeil,  wei'e  intended  to  insure 
the  rights  of  tlie  inliabitants  of  the  three  pai'ts  of 
Libya  to  make  their  own  free  choice  as  to  the  form 
of  government  and  the  method  of  meeting  and 
consulting  together.  The  existing  draft  with  re- 
spect to  unity  would  impose  on  the  people  of  Libya 
a  structure  of  government  which  they  perhaps  did 
not  desire.  He  also  expressed  misgivings  over 
the  contemplated  role  of  the  commissioner  and  the 
council  for  Libya;  he  urged  that  the  administer- 
ing authorities  sliould  not  be  confronted  with 
"rival  authorities."  Mr.  van  Pallandt  (Netlier- 
lands)  agreed  with  Mr.  McNeil's  objections  with 
respect  to  unity. 

Mr.  Jessup  (U.S.)  said  that  his  delegation  sup- 
ported tlie  Subcommittee  plan  which  it  had  helped 
work  out.  Even  if  not  tlie  "best  possible  plan," 
that  draft  did  conform  to  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples laid  down  in  the  Italian  Peace  Treaty  as 


Editor's  Note  :  This  is  a  oontinuation  of  the  article 
that  appeared  in  the  issue  of  May  20,  1950.  The  annexes 
and  footnotes  appear  on  pp.  895  and  915,  respectively. 


the  basis  for  a  solution  of  the  problem.  After 
reviewing  the  long  effort  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee to  agree  on  a  hnal  solution  for  Eritrea  and 
after  adverting  to  the  compromise  proposal  on  the 
subject  which  the  United  States  and  other  delega- 
tions on  the  Subcommittee  had  advanced,  Mr.  Jes- 
sup pointed  out  that  it  had  seemed  that  no  final 
solution  for  that  territory  could  be  agreed  upon 
at  the  present  session.  He  concluded  by  expressing 
support  for  the  amendments  which  the  United 
Kingdom  had  just  submitted  to  the  section  of  the 
draft  dealing  with  Libya."' 

Sir  Zafrullah Khan  (Pakistan)  disliked  the  pro- 
vision in  the  plan  for  Libya  which  empowered  the 
commission  to  call  upon  different  instead  of  all 
members  of  the  council  for  advice  on  different  re- 
gions or  different  subjects.  He  also  felt  that  the 
committee  could  not  be  sure  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Italian  Somaliland  would  cooperate  with  Italy 
if  that  country  wore  designated  the  administering 
authority  under  a  trusteeship  agreement.  He  ad- 
vocated separate  resoludons  on  each  of  the  three 
territories  so  that  decision  on  anj'  one  would  not 
be  dependent  on  decision  on  the  others."-  Mr. 
Belaunde  (Peru)  took  the  opposite  point  of  view.-^ 

For  Argentina,  Mr.  Arce  sought  to  put  at  rest 
the  doubts  which  had  been  expressed  concerning 
the  way  in  which  the  Subcommittee  plans  for 
Libya  and  Italian  Somaliland  would  provide  full 
range  for  the  expression  of  the  will  of  their  peo- 
ples. As  for  Eritrea,  Mr.  Arce  said  his  Govern- 
ment preferred  independence;  though,  if  part  of 
her  people  desired  union  with  Ethiopia,  it  should 
be  accomplished  pursuant  to  the  Eritreans'  own 
decision,  not  by  any  other  means.-^  He  favored  a 
single  resolution  with  three  parts,  as  had  been 
presented  by  the  Subcommittee.  Mr.  Jooste 
(South  Africa)  favored  the  amendments  submit- 
ted by  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  Libyan  section 
of  the  basic  draft  resolution  and,  in  line  with  an 
earlier  United  States  suggestion,  thought  that  the 
capacity  of  the  inhabitants  of  Italian  Somaliland 
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to  govern  themselves  should  be  reviewed 
periodically. 

Mr.  Aklilou  (Ethiopia)  praised  the  Subcom- 
mittee plan  for  Libya  but  felt  it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  make  a  final  decision  in  favor  of  Italy  for  Italian 
Somaliland  before  the  directly  related  question  of 
Eritrea  was  settled.  There  had  been  no  change, 
he  said,  in  the  clear  wishes  of  the  majority  in  Eri- 
trea for  union  with  Ethiopia,  and  he  regretted  that 
one  of  several  compromises  advanced  in  the  Sub- 
committee for  that  purpose  had  not  been  accepted. 
Ethiopia  believed  herself  confronted  with  a  two- 
fold threat  to  her  national  security  as  a  result  of 
any  postponement  of  decision  on  Eritrea  and  of 
satisfaction  of  Italy's  claims  in  Somaliland. 
Ethiopia  would  thus  refuse  to  be  a  party  to  the 
delimitation  of  the  frontiers  of  Italian  Somali- 
land or  to  the  establishment  of  Italian  or  any 
other  trusteeship  for  that  territory.^^ 

Sir  B.  N.  Kau  (India)  felt  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee's resolution  was  a  workable,  compromise  plan. 
He  stressed  the  fact  that  a  unified  Libya  could 
take  different  forms.  The  representatives  of  the 
inhabitants,  in  the  constitutional  assembly,  would 
be  able  to  vote  for  federation  or  centralized  au- 
tonomy, but,  in  his  view,  it  was  better  to  encourage 
initial  unity,  allowing  the  people  to  decide  other- 
wise. He  suggested  that  the  United  Kingdom 
delegation  give  f  urtlier  consideration  to  the  matter 
before  pressing  tlie  amendments.  He  then  called 
attention  to  the  Indian  suggestion  that  it  be  recog- 
nized that  sovereignty  in  Italian  Somaliland  was 
vested  in  her  people  and  that  the  General  Assembly 
could  amend  the  constitution  for  that  territory. 
These  points  could  be  included  in  an  annex  to  the 
trusteeship  agreement  for  the  territory.^'^ 

Mr.  Tarchiani  (Italy)  indicated  satisfaction 
with  the  Subcommittee  plan  and  asked  that  Ethi- 
opia understand  that  Italy  desired  nothing  but 
harmony  and  jaeace  between  them.-'  He  stated 
that  Italy  had  given  up  her  claim  to  Eritrea  by 
proposing  independence  for  the  territory.  Italy 
accepted  the  Subcommittee  proposal  to  send  a 
United  Nations  commission  to  Eritrea  and  would 
bow  to  the  final  United  Nations  "verdict,"  as  Ethi- 
opia should  be  ready  to  do.  He  wanted  to  reassure 
Ethiopia  that  officials  of  the  Italian  Colonial  Bu- 
reau could  not  and  would  not  be  instruments  of 
aggression  and  that  Italy  did  not  even  "dream" 
of  having  military  bases  in  Somaliland. 

The  Soviet  Union's  representative  (Mr.  Ai-uti- 
unian)  on  November  7  described  the  Subcommit- 
tee's plan  as  a  majority  attempt  to  partition  the 
former  colonies  under  the  guise  of  a  compromise. 
He  reasserted  the  argument  that  the  Soviet  pro- 
posals represented  a  fairer  and  more  democratic 
solution.  He  also  objected  to  the  exclusion  of  tlie 
U.S.S.R.  from  participation  on  the  council  for 
Libya  and  charged  that  such  exclusion  was  de- 
signed to  assume  more  of  a  free  hand  for  the 
colonial-minded  states  interested  in  that  area. 
Mr.  Arutiunian  felt  that  the  United  Kingdom 


amendments  to  the  Libyan  draft  were  further  evi- 
dence of  that  country's  intention  to  dismember  the 
territoi-y.  He  also  feared  attempted  perpetuation 
of  Italian  control  in  Somaliland  and  felt  that  Ethi- 
opia's claims  and  interests  in  Eritrea  had  not  been 
given  sufficient  recognition,  though  that  could  be 
adjusted  under  a  trusteeship  for  Eritrea.'^ 

Mr.  Belaunde  strongly  supported  the  Subcom- 
mittee proposals,  holding  as  regards  Libya,  that 
"unity  would  refer  to  the  international  personality 
of  the  state,  not  to  the  form  of  government  it  would 
adopt."  He  believed  that  the  United  Kingdom 
proposed  amendments  were  in  exact  line  with  the 
resolution,  clarifying  it,  but  that  because  of  this 
conformity,  they  were  not  necessary. 

Mr.  Cooper  (Liberia)  supportecl  the  plan  for 
Libya  and  the  amendments  proposed  by  the  United 
Kiiigdom,  he  accepted  the  idea  of  further  investi- 
gation in  Eritrea  but  questioned  the  wisdom  of  giv- 
ing Italy  trusteeship  in  Somaliland  since  forcible 
resistance  by  the  inhabitants  might  be  expected 
and  Ethiopia's  fears  should  not  be  ignored.  Mr. 
Cooper  then  submitted  several  amendments  '^  to 
part  C  of  the  Subcommittee's  draft  designed  to 
provide  a  single  commission  to  investigate  and  pre- 
pare plans  for  the  disposition  of  both  Eritrea  and 
Italian  Somaliland  for  consideration  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

At  the  Committee's  315th  meeting,  amendments 
to  the  Subcommittee's  draft  were  advanced  by 
Poland  and  China.  Mr.  Wierblowski  (Poland) 
led  up  to  his  delegation's  amendments  by  an  over- 
all statement  on  the  problem.™  He  declared  the 
United  Kingdom  amendments  were  evidence  of  a 
design  to  split  up  the  country  of  Libya  and  to 
retain  their  troops  and  military  installations  in 
the  area  indefinitely.  He  condemned  the  plan  to 
send  a  commission  to  Eritrea  as  no  solution  and, 
therefore,  contrary  to  the  Peace  Treaty  require- 
ments which  made  it  incumbent  on  the  United 
Nations  to  reach  a  final  decision  on  all  three  former 
colonies  simultaneously.  Although  basically  in 
favor  of  the  U.S.S.R.  proposals,  Poland  wanted 
above  all  a  full  and  complete  decision  at  the 
current  Assembly  session.^' 

Mr.  Yu  (China)  supported  the  Subcommittee 
plan  generally  but  felt  that  in  the  section  on  Libya 
the  relations  between  the  commissioner  and  the 
administering  authorities  should  be  more  clearly 
defined.  The  Chinese  amendments  ^-  to  part  A  of 
the  Subcommittee  draft,  accordingly,  sought  in- 
clusion of  language  which  would — 

1.  have  the  commissioner  prepare  his  annual  report  to 
the  United  Nations  "in  cooperation  with  its  administering 
authorities"  as  well  as  in  consultation  with  the  council;       | 

2.  provide  that  the  administering  authorities  carry  out       " 
certain  steps  toward  the  establishment  of  self-government 

in  the  territory  "in  cooperation  with  the  Commissioner." 

Fawzi  Bey  (Egypt)  defended  the  plan  for  both 
a  commissioner  and  a  council  for  Libya,  deplored 
the  suggested  United  Kingdom  amendments,  and 
urged  the  Committee  to  deal  with  each  of  the  three 
former  colonies  under  separate  resolutions.^ 
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At  the  meetings  on  November  9,  other  delega- 
tions connncnted  on  tlie  proposals  before  them. 
Mr.  Jumali  (Iraq)  arj^ued  against  singling  out 
the  minorities  in  Libya  for  special  representation 
on  the  council  since  tlicy  slioukl  be  treated  as  "an 
integral  part  of  the  population."  He  also  said 
tliat  Iraq  would  not  foel  justified  in  voting  for  a 
trusteeship  in  Somalihmd  b\'  Italy  alone;  for  the 
sake  of  unity  and  harmony,  a  formula  should  bo 
found  wliercby  Italy  would  be  "helped  by  other 
states."  ^^  Mr.  Lopez  (Philippines)  urged  dele- 
tion of  that  plirase  in  the  section  on  Somaliland 
which  would  make  it  possible  for  the  General  As- 
sembly after  10  years  to  decide  that  Italian  Somal- 
iland was  not  ready  for  independence.  He  also 
suggested  the  possibility  of  including  the  Indian 
proposal  for  an  annexure  on  "constitutional  guar- 
antees" for  Italian  Somaliland  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  resolution.  He  further  counseled  creation 
of  an  advisory  council  for  Somaliland,  with  Ethi- 
opian participation,  to  assist  and  advise  Italy  and 
to  be  directly  responsible  to  the  Trusteeship  Coun- 
cil and  the  General  Assembly .^^  Mr.  Bebler  (Yu- 
goslavia )  stated  that  his  delegation  would  oppose 
the  Subcommittee's  recommendations  for  Libya 
and  Italian  Somaliland  and  would  support  the 
corresponding  parts  of  the  Soviet  draft.  Yugo- 
slavia would,  however,  not  oppose  provision  for 
further  study  of  the  Eritrean  question.^^ 

Mr.  Couve  de  Murville  (France),  after  restat- 
ing his  delegation's  acceptance  of  the  principle  of 
independence  for  Libya,  still  believed  it  would  be 
best  not  to  establish  a  precise  date.  In  any  case, 
he  believed  the  proposed  transitional  period  of 
2  yeai-s  was  too  short.  As  for  Libyan  unity,  this 
should  be  left  for  the  inhabitants  themselves  to 
determine  and  to  work  out ;  France  saw  nothing 
objectionable  in  the  United  Kingdom  amendments 
on  this  point.^'  Mr.  Martin  (Canada)  expressed 
support  for  the  Subcommittee  plan  with  the 
United  Kingdom  amendments  on  Libya,  while  Mr. 
Dejany  (Saudi  Arabia)  was  opposed  to  those 
amendments  which  he  believed  could,  if  adopted, 

Slace  certain  obstacles  in  the  path  of  unity.^^  His 
elegation  was  also  dissatisfied  with  the  plan  for 
Italian  Somaliland  as  it  stood.  Mr.  Malik  (Leb- 
anon), endorsing  the  Subcommittee  draft  with 
respect  to  Libya  and  Eritrea,  offered  an  additional 
paragraph  on  Somaliland  which  ]>rovided  for  an 
advisory  council  (preferably  of  five-member  na- 
tions) to  aid  and  advise  the  administering  au- 
thority and  with  headquarters  at  Mogadiscio. 
Members  of  the  advisory  council  not  members  of 
the  Trusteeship  Council  would  have  the  I'ight  vo 
participate  without  vote  in  any  discussion  of  that 
body. 

After  further  discussion,  during  which  the 
Ukrainian  and  Byelorussian  delegates  praised  the 
Soviet  draft,  and  Mr.  Eban  (Israel)  urged  reten- 
tion of  the  provision  for  representation  of  the 
minorities  on  tlie  Libyan  council,  the  chairman 
declared  the  Committee's  general  debate  closed. 


Voting  in  Committee  I 

On  November  J),  of  the  six  draft  resolutions  sub- 
mitted to  the  Committee  ])rior  to  establishment  of 
Subcommittee  1"  that  of  India  had  been  with- 
drawn, while  Pakistan.  Iraq,  and  the  United  States 
agreed  to  i)osti)oiie  consideration  of  their  original 
drafts  until  after  consideration  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee plan.  Liberia  and  the  U.S.S.K.  wanted  their 
l)roposals  considered  before  the  Subcommittee 
draf t.^"  The  Soviet  draft  was  first  put  to  the  vote. 
The  two  sentences  of  the  first  paragraph  (on 
Libya)  were  rejected  by  24  to  20,  with  8  absten- 
tions, and  31  to  11,  with  11  abstentions,  respec- 
tively. Paragraph  2  (on  Eritrea)  was  defeated 
by  33  to  6,  with  15  abstentions.  The  third  para- 
graph (on  Somaliland)  was  rejected  by  34  to  13, 
with  9  abstentions;  the  entire  vote  was  by  show 
of  hands.  The  Chairman  stated  that  since  all 
three  parts  had  been  rejected  it  was  unnecessary  to 
vote  on  the  pi"oposal  as  a  whole.'"' 

The  Committee  then  voted  on  the  preamble  and 
the  first  sentence  of  the  Liberian  proposal."  When 
that  part  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  27  against,  21 
in  favor,  and  5  abstentions,  the  Liberian  delegate 
agreed  that  a  vote  on  the  remainder  of  the  draft 
was  unnecessary. 

VOTING  ON  SECTION  A  (LIBYA)" 

The  Committee  was  now  ready  to  vote  on  the 
various  sections  of  the  Subcommittee  draft  and 
on  amendments  to  that  draft.  The  preamble  was 
quickly  adopted  by  54  to  1,  with  1  abstention. 
Section  A  of  the  draft  (on  Libya)  was  next  ap- 
proached. 

Sir  B.  N.  Ran  (India)  had  introduced  an  amend- 
ment to  paragraph  1  suggesting  three  changes,  as 
follows:  insertion  of  "the  territories  of"  before 
"Cyrenaica,  Tripolitania,  and  the  Fezzan";  re- 
placement of  "be  established  as"  by  "shall  be  con- 
stituted into";  and  substitution  of  "united  inde- 
pendent sovereign  state"  for  "single  independent 
sovereign  state."  *^  He  explained  that  the  changes 
were  designed  to  make  clear  the  real  intention  of 
the  Subcommittee,  namely  that  the  three  terri- 
tories of  Libya  should  be  brought  together,  into  a 
single  political  unit  but  that  the  form  of  unitary 
government  should  be  left  to  the  Libyan  national 
assembly  to  decide.  Mr.  INIalik  (Lebanon)  consid- 
ered "constituted"  a  mere  drafting  change  bring- 
ing the  English  into  conformity  with  the  French 
version  of  the  Subcoimnittce's  paragraph.  He 
wondered  whether  "united"  placed  greater  weight 
on  the  idea  of  a  federal  form  of  government  than 
the  word  "single,"  but  Sir  B.  N.  Ran  stated  that 
he  had  no  intention  of  favoring  any  particular 
kind  of  solution. 

Mr.  McNeil    (U.K.)    agreed  to  withdraw  the 

froposed  amendments  to  section  A  in  favor  of  the 
ndian  amendment.   He  went  on  to  say : 

The  Committee  will,  I  know,  understand  that,  as  I  have 
already  more  than  once  attempted  to  point  out,  my  Govern- 
ment, as  the  administering  authority,  has  always  contem- 
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plated  certain  steps  which  had  to  be  taken  on  the  road 
towards  the  sovereignty  of  Libya  before  full  unity  and 
independence  in  that  territory  could  be  achieved.  As  I 
have  already  said — I  hope  quite  precisely — we  felt  that 
we  should,  as  events  permitted,  invest  sovereignty  in 
Cyrenaica  and  that  thereafter,  again  as  events  permitted, 
we  should  press  ahead  to  endow  Tripolitania  with  a  meas- 
ure of  internal  autonomy  comparable  with  that  which 
exists  in  Cyrenaica.  Indeed,  as  I  remember  telling  the 
Committee,  we  have  already  started  planning  for  that 
situation.  As  has  been  plain  from  the  beginning,  and  as 
the  representative  of  the  Australian  delegation  has  just 
pointed  out,  neither  of  these  events  conflicted  with  the 
intention  of  the  Subcommittee  or  with  the  intention  of 
the  Committee  as  a  whole  in  regard  to  the  independence 
and  sovereignty  of  the  territory  of  Libya. 

Our  fear,  however,  was  that  the  resolution  as  it  emerged 
from  the  Subcommittee  did  not  literally  provide  room  for 
such  steps,  althovigh,  as  Mr.  Hood  has  pointed  out,  it  was 
quite  plain  from  the  discussions  in  the  Subcommittee 
that  such  steps  were  accepted  by  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers as  necessary  and  practical.  I  should  not  want,  there- 
fore, to  be  reproached  at  a  later  date  or  to  run  any  chance 
of  being  accused  of  ill  faith  through  any  ambiguity  in  the 
resolution  upon  which  we  are  about  to  vote  or,  to  be  equally 
honest,  through  any  vagueness  as  to  the  intentions  of  the 
United  Kingdom  as  administering  power.  Obviously  the 
administration  must  continue  to  discharge  its  responsibili- 
ties in  the  period  between  the  adoption  of  this  resolution 
and  the  granting  of  Libyan  sovereignty  and  independence, 
but  the  whole  Committee  must  clearly  understand  that 
the  obligations  we  have  do  not  extend  beyond  that  period. 
With  the  creation  of  Libyan  independence  our  role  as 
administrator  is  finished. 

The  revised  Indian  amendment  was  then  voted 
upon  by  roll  call.  It  now  reads :  "That  Libya,  com- 
prising Cyrenaica,  Tripolitania,  and  the  Fezzan 
shall  be  constituted  into  an  independent  sovereign 
state."  The  amendment  was  approved  by  51  to  0, 
with  7  abstentions.^*  Paragraph  1  (sec.  A)  as 
thus  amended  was  adopted  by  56  to  0,  with  2 
abstentions. 

A  Polish  amendment  to  paragraph  2,  designed 
to  bring  about  Libya's  independence  by  January 
1,  1951,  was  rejected  by  25  to  15,  with  11  absten- 
tions. The  Subcommittee's  own  paragraph  2,  set- 
ting January  1, 1952,  as  the  date  for  independence, 
was  approved  by  54  to  0,  with  2  abstentions. 
Paragraph  3  (on  the  determination  of  Libya's 
form  of  government  by  a  national  assembly)  was 
adopted  by  56  to  0,  with  1  abstention.  Paragraph 
4  (creitting  the  office  of  a  commissioner  and  a 
council)  was  agreed  to  by  44  to  6,  with  6  absten- 
tions. Paragraph  5  (on  the  commissioner's  annual 
report)  was  adopted  by  47  to  0,  with  11  absten- 
tions. Previously,  a  Chinese  amendment  to  that 
paragraph,  designed  to  have  the  commissioner 
prepare  his  report  "in  cooperation  with  its 
(Libya's)  administering  authorities,"  was  rejected 
by  18  to  18,  with  22  abstentions. 

A  Polish  amendment  to  paragi-aph  6  (designed 
to  replace  the  United  States,  France,  and  the 
United  Kingdom  on  the  council  by  three  small 
states)  was  revised  by  the  Polish  delegate  when 
Sweden,  Mexico,  and  Lebanon  successively  indi- 
cated that  they  would  prefer  not  to  serve.  As 
revised,  the  Polish  amendment  suggested  Czecho- 
slovakia, Haiti,  and  the  Ukraine  and  was  rejected 


by  35  to  5,  with  18  abstentions.  Thereafter,  para- 
graph 6(a)  of  the  Subcommittee  draft  (on  gov- 
ernmental membership  of  the  council)  was 
adopted  by  46  to  7,  with  5  abstentions.  The  first 
part  of  paragraph  6(b)  (providing  representa- 
tion for  each  of  the  three  parts  of  Libya  on  the 
council)  was  approved  by  53  to  0,  with  6  absten- 
tions. The  portion  of  paragraph  6(b)  on  repre- 
sentation for  the  "minorities"  required  a  roll-call 
vote.  It  was  passed  by  32  to  7,  with  20  absten- 
tions.*^ Paragraph  6  as  a  whole  then  passed  by 
47  to  7,  with  5  abstentions. 

Paragraph  7  (on  the  manner  of  appointment  of 
the  Libyan  representatives  to  the  council)  was 
approved  by  47  to  5,  with  5  abstentions.  The  first 
part  of  paragraph  8  (on  the  commissioner's  being 
guided  by  the  advice  of  members  of  his  council) 
was  adopted  by  48  to  0,  with  11  abstentions.  The 
second  part  of  paragraph  8  (authorizing  the  com- 
missioner to  call  upon  different  members  of  the 
council  to  "advise  him  in  respect  of  different 
regions  or  different  subjects")  passed  by  43  to  4, 
with  11  abstentions.  Paragraph  8  as  a  whole  was 
then  adopted  by  46  to  0,  with  11  abstentions. 

Paragraph  iO  (on  the  functions  of  the  admin- 
istering powers  prior  to  independence) ,  as  amended 
by  China,*"^  was  adopted  by  50  to  0,  with  6  absten- 
tions. Paragraph  11  (on  the  admission  of  Libya 
to  membership  in  the  United  Nations  when  it 
became  independent)  passed  by  56  to  0,  with  1 
abstention.  It  was  then  decided  that  section  A 
should  not  be  voted  on  as  a  whole,  since  the  Com- 
mittee had  not  yet  determined  whether  there  would 
be  one  comprehensive  resolution  or  three  separate 
resolutions  on  the  former  colonies. 


VOTING  ON  SECTION  B  (ITALIAN  SOMALILAND)<- 

After  a  brief  discussion,  the  Committee  decided 
to  vote  upon  the  Liberian  amendment  *^  which,  if 
adopted  would  merge  part  B  of  the  Subcommittee 
draft  into  part  C  and  would  provide  a  single  com- 
mission to  study  furtlier  the  disposition  of  both 
Eritrea  and  Italian  Somaliland.  Wlien  put  to  a 
roll-call  vote,  the  Liberian  amendment  was  re- 
jected by  40  to  11,  with  8  abstentions.  The  Com- 
mittee then  took  up  part  B,  paragraph  by 
paragraph. 

The  first  paragraph  (on  ultimate  independence 
for  Italian  Somaliland)  was  adopted  l)y  a  roll-call 
vote  of  58  to  0,  with  1  abstention.*"  A  Polish 
amendment  to  paragraph  2  (designed  to  provide 
independence  in  3  years)  was  rejected  by  35  to  18, 
with  5  abstentions.^  Paragraph  2  (on  independ- 
ence at  the  end  of  10  years)  was  adopted,  as 
amended  by  the  Philippine  proposal  to  delete  the 
I)hrase  "unless  at  the  end  of  that  period  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  decides  otherwise,"  by  a  vote  of  55 
to  0,  with  4  abstentions.  Mr.  Tarchiani  (Italy) 
emphasized  at  this  point  that  if  Italy  were  ap- 
jiointcd  as  trustee,  she  would  scrujiulouslv  observe 
the  time  limit  established  by  the  General  Assembly 
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and  on  the  specified  date  would  etl'ect  the  transfer 
of  power  to  the  constituted  government  of 
Somalihind. 

Considerable  discussion  then  took  place  on  the 
composition  of  an  advisory  body,  suggested  by  the 
Philippines  and  Lebanon,  that  could  assist  the 
Italian  atiministration  in  carrying  out  the  10-year 
tnistoi'ship."  The  purpose  of  such  a  proposal  was 
to  allay  doubts  among  certain  members  as  to  the 
desirability  of  giving  Italy  sole  responsibility  for 
administration  over  an  area  some  of  whose  inhabi- 
tants hatl  indicated  tlicy  might  resist  the  return  of 
Italy.  Belgium  proposed  that  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  be  added  to  the  two  countries,  Colombia 
and  Egypt.  The  Saudi  Aral)ian  delegate  wanted 
the  Philipjiines  also  added  and  submitted  an 
amendment  to  the  Lebanese  proposal. 

At  that  point  in  the  discussion,  Poland  asked 
for  a  vote  on  its  amendment  to  paragi'aph  3  of  the 
Subcommittee  draft,  calling  for  a  3-year  direct 
United  Nations  trusteeship  of  Somaliland.  After 
India.  Iran,  and  Burma  had  indicated  that  they 
would  abstain,  this  Polish  amendment  was  put  to 
the  vote.  It  was  rejected  by  35  to  8,  with  16 
abstentions.''- 

Further  discussion  ensued  on  the  proposed  ad- 
visorj'  council  for  Italian  Somaliland  with  Mi'. 
McXeil  (U.K.)  wanting  it  clearly  understood  that 
countries  serving  on  such  a  council  would  not 
share  the  direct  administration  of  the  territory 
with  Italy.  He  also  felt  that  the  Assembly  should 
merely  recommend  to  the  Trusteeship  Council  that 
it  invite  the  member  states  of  the  advisory  council 
to  sit  with  it  during  deliberations  on  Italian  So- , 
maliland.  Mr.  Malik  (Lebanon)  would  accept  the 
necessary  changes  in  his  proposal.'^  Further  dis- 
cussion then  took  place  on  the  size  and  con.position 
of  such  an  advisory  council.  Poland  wanted  three 
representatives  of  the  local  population  (as  in  the 
case  of  Libj'a)  to  serve  along  with  representatives 
of  governments.  Mr.  Wierblowski  (Poland)  also 
proposed  deletion  of  the  word  "advisory"  before 
the  word  "council."  Both  Polish  amendments 
were  rejected  by  votes  of  37  to  14,  with  8  absten- 
tions, and  33  to  9,  with  17  abstentions,  respectively. 
A  Chinese  amendment,  granting  a  state  which 
might  be  a  member  of  both  the  advisory  council 
and  the  Trusteeship  Council  the  right  to  have  two 
representatives  on  the  latter  organ  w-hen  Somali- 
land affairs  were  on  the  agenda,  was  defeated  by 
25  to  fi,  with  27  abstentions.  After  Ethiopia  had 
stated  that — advisory  council  or  not — it  would 
still  be  threatened  bj'  the  grant  of  trusteeship  over 
the  area  to  Ital}',  the  revised  Lebanese  amendment 
on  an  advisory  council  (consisting  of  Colombia, 
Egypt,  and  the  Philippines)  was  adopted  by  48 
to  i,  with  10  abstentions."*  After  this  action  was 
taken,  the  Committee  approved,  by  roll-call  vote, 
paragraph  3  providing  for  Italian  trusteeship  for 
a  period  of  10  years.  The  vote  was  48  in  favor,  7 
against,  with  4  abstentions.^^  In  response  to  vari- 
ous expressions  of  confidence  by  several  delega- 


tions that  the  remainder  of  the  resolution  on  So- 
maliland— with  the  proposed  Indian  annexure  on 
constitutional  guaranties — provided  safeguards 
against  discrimmation  against  any  group  of  the 
inhabitants,  Mr.  Tarchiani  assured  the  Connnittee 
that  his  Government  would  exercise  no  reprisals 
or  discrimination  whatsoever. 

Still  another  Polish  amendment  to  the  new  para- 
graph 5  (stating  that  the  Trusteeship  Council 
alone  would  prepare  the  trusteeship  agreement) 
was  rejected  by  44  to  4,  with  5  abstentions.  There- 
upon, paragraph  5  was  adopted  by  46  to  5,  with  4 
abstentions.  It  provided  that  the  Trusteeship 
Council  negotiate  the  draft  of  a  trusteeship  agree- 
ment with  the  "adminis-tering  authority"  for  sub- 
mission to  the  General  Assembly,  if  possible,  at 
the  present  session  but  not  later  than  the  fifth  reg- 
ular session.  Paragraph  6  (former  paragraph 
5)  was  approved  by  53  to  0,  with  1  abstention.'* 

In  considering  paragraph  7  several  delegations 
supported  an  Indian  amendment  under  which  the 
Trusteeship  Council  would  "be  guided  by,"  rather 
than  "take  into  account,"  the  "annexed  text  pro- 
posed by  the  Indian  delegation."  This  Indian 
amendment  was  approved  by  50  to  0,  with  7  ab- 
stentions. The  Connnittee  then  discussed  the  In- 
dian annex  "  on  constitutional  principles.  After 
Mr.  Eban  (Israel)  had  proposed  a  change  in  the 
text  of  the  annex,  it  was  agreed  that  the  Committee 
was  not  required  to  pass  judgment  on  the  annex. 
Subcommittee  17  had  not  voted  on  the  text,  which 
was  submitted  by  the  Indian  delegation  only  as  a 
guide  to  the  Trusteeship  Council  and  the  admin- 
istering authority  for  drawing  up  the  declaration 
of  constitutional  principles  for  Italian  Somali- 
land. The  Chairman  ruled  that  the  annex,  al- 
though not  voted  upon,  would  be  attached  in  its 
existing  form  to  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Committee. 

Consideration  of  section  B  ended  after  brief 
statements  were  made  by  Ethiopia  and  Israel. 
The  former  again  warned  that  it  would  not  feel 
prepared  to  participate  in  the  work  of  any  body 
charged  with  delimiting  the  frontiers  of  Somali- 
land since  Ethiopia  felt  threatened  by  the  grant  of 
trusteeship  to  Italy.  The  Israeli  delegate  wanted 
the  Committee's  report  to  the  Assembly  to  include 
reference  to  changes  he  had  sought  in  the  Indian 
amiexure.'^ 

VOTING  ON  SECTION  C  (ERITREA)  s> 

At  the  outset  of  consideration  of  this  section, 
on  November  11,  the  Committee  voted  on  a  Polish 
amendment  to  replace  that  whole  section  by  seven 
new  paragraphs.""  These  Polish  proposals  were 
rejected  by  varying  majorities. 

Next  to  be  considered  was  a  Burmese  amend- 
ment to  paragraph  1,  suggesting  Canada,  Guate- 
mala, Lebanon,  Norway,  and  the  Philippines  as 
members  of  the  investigating  commission  for 
Eritrea."^  Of  these  states,  Canada,  Lebanon,  and 
the  Philippines  asked  that  they  not  be  named. 
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Turkey  suggested  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  while 
the  Philippine  delegate  suggested  that  Burma  re- 
place his  country.  Chile  then  proposed  that  Pakis- 
tan be  added  to  the  list.  As  thus  revised,  the 
Burmese  amendment  to  paragraph  1  was  approved 
by  40  to  6,  with  9  abstentions.  The  proposed  com- 
mission would  consist  of  representatives  of  Burma, 
Guatemala,  Norway,  Pakistan,  and  the  Union  of 
South  Africa. 

Paragraph  2  of  section  C  (on  the  criteria  "^  which 
the  commission  should  bear  in  mind  in  reaching 
its  findings)  was  adopted  by  49  to  0,  with  8  absten- 
tions. Paragraph  3  (instructing  the  commission 
also  to  take  into  account  the  various  suggestions 
on  Eritrea  advanced  during  the  Fourth  Assembly 
session)  was  approved  by  47  to  0,  with  9  absten- 
tions. Paragraph  4  (on  the  commission's  conven- 
ing, travel  to  Eritrea,  and  preparation  of  a  report 
by  June  15, 1950,  which  would  be  considered  by  the 
Interim  Committee  before  submission  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly)  passed  by  45  to  5,  with  6  absten- 
tions. 

The  remainder  of  section  C  included  provisions 
on  administrative  and  budgetary  matters  relating 
to  the  work  and  the  travel  of  the  Eritrean  com- 
mission. With  the  approval  of  the  Committee, 
the  Chairman  said  that  paragraphs  5  and  6  would 
be  examined  when  the  Committee  had  decided 
whether  there  would  be  one  or  more  resolutions  on 
the  entire  question."^  This  issue  was  decided  in 
favor  of  a  single  resolution  when  a  proposal  that 
sections  A,  B,  and  C  of  the  Subcommittee  draft 
appear  as  three  separate  resolutions  was  defeated 
by  28  to  25,  with  4  abstentions. 

Question  of  Boundary  Delimitation 

In  view  of  the  various  points  raised  earlier  dur- 
ing the  Committee  and  Subcommittee  debates  on 
the  matter  of  boundary  delimitation  for  the  three 
former  colonies,  the  Argentine  and  Turkish  dele- 
gations submitted  a  joint  proposal  on  that  subject 
on  November  10.  This  proposal  called  upon  the 
Interim  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly 
"to  study  the  procedure  to  be  adopted  to  settle 
the  question  of  the  boundaries  of  the  former  Ital- 
ian Colonies  in  so  far  as  they  are  not  already  fixed 
by  international  agi'eement,  and  report  with  con- 
clusions to  the  Fifth  Regular  Session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly."  ^* 

This  joint  draft  was  based  on  the  view  that,  in 
assuming  responsibility  for  the  disposition  of  the 
former  colonies,  the  General  Assembly  should  also, 
in  keeping  with  paragraph  2,  aimex  XI  of  the 
Italian  Peace  Treaty,  provide  for  the  appropriate 
adjustment  of  their  boundaries. 

A  lively  discussion  took  jjlace  on  November  11 
in  the  Committee  on  this  joint  proposal  with  sev- 
eral delegations  remarking  that  there  was  a  differ- 
ence between  boundary  'Adjustment"  and  boun- 
dary "delimitation."  The  Soviet  delegation 
argued  that  only  the  disposition  of  the  former 
colonies  had  been  referred  to  the  General  Assem- 


bly, not  boundary  questions  which  would  have  to  be 
settled  bilaterally  between  the  territories  and  the 
neighboring  states.  Mr.  Arutiunian  (U.S.S.E.) 
also  opposed  the  joint  proposal  because  it  involved 
a  role  for  the  Interim  Committee  which  the  Soviet 
Union  considered  an  illegal  body.  Ethiopia's  rep- 
resentative (Mr.  Medhen)  also  challenged  the 
competence  of  the  General  Assembly  in  questions 
concerning  the  adjustment  or  rectification  of 
boundary  lines.  Other  delegations,  however,  in- 
cluding the  United  States,  United  Kingdom,  and 
France,  favored  the  proposal.  The  French  dele- 
gation offered  an  amendment  to  the  Argentine- 
Turkish  draft  which  would  eliminate  the  recital 
of  pertinent  provisions  of  the  Italian  Peace  Treaty 
and  would  have  the  Interim  Committee  ''study  the 
piocedures  to  be  adopted  to  delimit  the  boun- 
daries .  .  .  insofar  as  they  are  not  already  fixed  by 
international  agreement.  .  .  ."  In  this  amended 
form,  the  joint  proposal  was  approved  by  a  vote  of 
23  to  10,  with  23  abstentions.^' 

At  the  meeting  on  November  13,  both  Argentina 
and  the  United  Kingdom  raised  the  suggestion  that 
some  way  be  found  to  authorize  provisional  Ital- 
ian administration  of  Italian  Somaliland  after 
conclusion  of  the  trusteeship  agreement  and  pend- 
ing approval  of  that  agreement  by  the  General 
Assembly.  Mr.  McNeil  (U.K.)  stressed  that  his 
Government  desired  a  quick  and  orderly  transfer 
of  authority  to  the  new  administering  power,  a 
move  which  would  also  be  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  inhabitants.  Ethiopia  was  strongly  opposed 
to  such  a  suggestion,  claiming  that  it  would  place 
Italy  in  charge  before  the  trusteeship  agreement 
was  truly  in  force.  This  action,  he  argued,  would 
amount  to  placing  Italy  in  Somaliland  without 
any  conditions  at  all,  while  Ethiopia's  request  for 
provisional  administration  in  eastern  Eritrea 
pending  consultation  of  the  will  of  its  people  had 
been  turned  down.  The  Soviet  delegate,  Mr.  Aru- 
tiunian, also  opposed  the  idea  advanced  by  Argen- 
tina and  the  United  Kingdom  and  felt  that  the 
latter  should  remain  in  charge  until  Assembly 
approval  of  the  trusteeship  agreement.  Mr.  Santa 
Cruz  (Chile)  offered  an  amendment  to  the  Argen- 
tine proposal  "•*  to  make  it  clear  that  a  provisional 
transfer  of  authority  to  Italy  could  take  place 
only  after  the  trusteeship  agreement  had  been  ne- 
gotiated and  that  such  provisional  administration 
must  be  in  accordance  witli  the  j^rovisions  of  that 
agreement  and  of  the  Charter.  Italy's  represen- 
tative (Mr.  Tarchiani)  said  that  his  Government 
was  not  interested  in  taking  over  administration 
before  it  was  oflicially  granted  that  I'ight  by  the 
United  Nations.  The  delegate  of  Iraq  wondered 
whether  it  might  be  possible  for  the  Trusteeship 
Council  to  prepare  the  agreement  during  the  cur- 
rent Assembly  session  so  that  the  Assembly  could 
ajjprove  it  without  delay. 

There  was  further  discussion  of  this  point,  dur- 
ing which  Poland  proposed  that  the  Argentine 
proposal  be  transmitted  to  the  Sixth  Committee 
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(Legal)  for  an  advisory  opinion.  The  United 
Kingdom  felt  that,  as  a  legal  matter,  the  General 
Assembly  was  competent  to  proceed  with  the  Ar- 
gentine proposal  as  a  step  in  arranging  for  the 
hnal  disposal  of  the  former  colonies. 

By  a  show-of-hands  vote,  the  Polish  suggestion 
was  defeated,  33  to  i),  witli  10  abstentions.  There- 
after the  Committee  moved  to  vote  on  the  Argen- 
tine proposal  which  had  been  amalgamated  with 
suggestions  by  Chile  and  Mexico.'"  The  new  text 
specified  that  Italy  might  undertake  provisional 
administration: 

1.  "at  a  time  and  pursuant  to  arrangements  for 
the  orderly  transfer  of  administration  agi-eed  upon 
between  Italy  and  the  United  Kingdom,  after  the 
Trusteeship  Council  and  Italy  have  negotiated 
the  trusteeship  agreement,"  and 

2.  "on  condition  that  she  gives  an  undertaking 
to  administer  the  territory  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Charter  relating  to  the  interna- 
tional trusteeship  system  and  to  the  trusteeship 
agreement,  pending  approval  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  a  trusteeship  agreement  for  the 
territory." 

It  also  specified,  as  Iraq  had  suggested,  that  the 
advisory  council  begin  its  functions  as  soon  as 
Italy  began  its  provisional  administration.  This 
addition  to  section  B  of  the  over-all  resolution  was 
approved  by  38  to  8,  with  10  abstentions. 

Administrative  Provisions 

As  a  proposed  section  D  to  the  main  resolution, 
the  Secretariat  presented  to  the  Committee  a 
draft  ^^  which  dealt  in  combined  fashion  with  ad- 
ministrative and  financial  aspects  of  the  United 
Nations  machinery  for  dealing  with  Libj'a,  Italian 
Somaliland,  and  Eritrea.  The  draft  di-ew  on  sug- 
gestions contained  in  an  earlier  United  States 
draft  ®°  amendment  to  the  Subcommittee  plan  for 
Libya  and  on  the  administrative  provisions  already 
contained  in  paragraphs  5  and  6  of  section  C 
(Eritrea)  which,  it  had  been  agreed,  would  not  be 
voted  upon  before  completion  of  consideration  of 
all  substantive  proposals.  The  Secretariat  draft 
provided  that  the  Secretary-General — 

"1.  request  needed  facilities  from  the  authorities 
of  those  states  in  whose  territory  the  Eritrean 
commission  might  feel  it  necessary  to  meet  or  to 
travel ; 

2.  (a)  arrange  payment  of  adequate  remunera- 
tion to  the  United  Nations  commissioner; 

(b)  reimburse   traveling   and   subsistence   ex- 

Eenses  of  members  of  the  advisoi-y  council  for 
libya,  of  one  representative  from  each  govern- 
ment represented  on  the  advisory  council  for 
Italian  Somaliland,  and  of  one  representative  and 
one  alternate  from  each  government  represented 
on  the  commission  for  Eritrea; 

(c)  assign  such  staff  and  provide  such  facilities 


as  the  Secretary-General  deems  necessary  for  the 
United  Nations  commissioner  in  Libya,  the  advis- 
ory council  for  Sonuililand  and  the  commission 
for  Eritrea." 

During  a  brief  di.scussion  "'  of  the  matter,  the 
Secretary-General  [jointed  out  that  these  were 
standard  provisions,  similar  to  those  used  in  other 
cases  by  the  United  Nations.  He  added  that  of 
course  any  resolution  involving  expenditures  could 
not  be  voted  by  the  General  Assembly  before  the 
Fifth  Committee  had  examined  its  budgetary  im- 
l)lications.  Egypt  then  sought  to  include  provision 
for  alternate  representatives  on  the  council  for 
Libya,  which  was  rejected.  Another  Egyptian 
proposal,  to  delete  the  word  "advisory"  before 
"Council  for  Libya,"  was  accepted  by  the  Commit- 
tee. The  word  "advisory"  appeared  unnecessary 
since  the  text  of  the  resolution  clearly  stated  the 
purpose  of  that  body.  It  was  now  time  to  vote  on 
the  entire  text  of  each  of  the  sections  of  the  draft 
resolution  submitted  by  Subcommittee  17  as  modi- 
fied.   It  was  decided  to  take  the  vote  by  roll  call. 

Final  Committee  Vote  on  Complete  Text 

The  preamble  and  section  A  (Libya)  were 
adopted  by  50  to  0,  with  8  abstentions."  Section  B 
(Somaliland)  passed  by  47  to  7,  with  4  absten- 
tions." The  section  on  Eritrea  (C)  met  with  ap- 
proval by  47  to  5,  witli  6  abstentions."  Finally, 
the  draft  resolution  with  all  three  of  its  parts  was 
put  to  the  vote  as  a  whole.  It  was  decisively 
adopted  by  49  to  1,  with  8  abstentions.'^  By  a 
show  of  hands,  the  section  on  administrative  ar- 
rangements was  approved  by  47  to  4,  with  4 
abstentions. 

A  second  draft  resolution,  presented  by  Subcom- 
mittee 17,  on  the  manner  of  choosing  the  commis- 
sioner for  Libya  was  then  ready  for  a  vote.  It 
provided  that  the  First  Committee  recommend  a 
nominating  committee,  consisting  of  the  Assembly 
President,  the  two  Assembly  Vice-Presidents  from 
Brazil  and  Pakistan,  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
First  and  Ad  Hoc  Political  Conunittees  "  to  name 
a  candidate  or,  "if  no  agreement  can  be  reached, 
three  candidates."  "^  This  resolution  was  approved 
by  46  to  4,  with  4  abstentions.  Therewith,  the  Firet 
Committee  concluded  its  work  on  the  problem,  on 
November  12  after  approximately  a  month  and  a 
half  of  strenuous  and  persistent  effort. 

ACTION  OF  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

The  First  Committee  report,  together  with  the 
three  resolutions"  adopted  by  that  Committee, 
came  before  the  General  x\ssembly  on  November  19. 

Resolution  A,  as  submitted  to  the  Assembly,  con- 
sisted of  four  parts :  Part  A,  dealing  with  Libya ; 
part  B,  dealing  with  Italian  Somaliland;  part  C, 
dealing  with  Eritrea;  and  part  D,  combining  pro- 
visions on  administrative  and  staff  arrangements 
for  the  United  Nations  bodies  to  be  established  in 
each  of  the  former  colonies. 
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Resolution  B  contained  the  First  Committee's 
recommendation  to  the  General  Assembly  for  a 
Committee  consisting  of  Assembly  officers  '^  to 
nominate  a  single  candidate  for  the  post  of  United 
Nations  conunissioner  in  Libya  if  possible,  and 
otherwise  to  name  three  candidates. 

Resolution  C  embodied  provision  for  study  and 
a  report  by  the  Interim  Committee  to  the  General 
Assembly  on  "the  procedure  to  be  adopted  to  de- 
limit the  boundaries  of  the  former  Italian  colonies 
insofar  as  they  are  not  already  fixed  by  interna- 
tional agreement.  .  .  ." 

The  Assembly  also  had  before  it  a  set  of  Polish 
amendments  almost  identical  with  those  which  had 
been  considered  and  rejected  in  the  First  Com- 
mittee.'''' The  same  set  of  Soviet  proposals  ^^  for 
the  three  territories,  which  had  failed  to  obtain  ap- 
preciable support  in  Committee  I,  was  reintro- 
duced. 

Prior  to  the  voting  which  took  place  on  Novem- 
ber 21,  several  delegations  made  comprehensive 
statements  summarizing  their  particular  views  as 
affected  by  the  course  of  discussion  in  Subcommit- 
tee 17  ancl  Committee  I.^^  For  the  United  King- 
dom, Mr.  McNeil  felt  that  the  Committee  I 
proposals  represented  a  distinct  accomplishment 
even  though  he  regretted  the  absence  of  a  decision 
on  Eritrea.  For  the  United  States,  Mr.  Jessup 
observed  that  the  plan  was  "one  of  the  most  gi'ati- 
fying  achievements  of  this  session  of  the  General 
Assembly"  or  of  any  session  of  the  Assembly.  He 
too  regretted  the  alssence  of  agreement  on  a  final 
solution  for  Eritrea.  Mr.  Jessup  also  expressed 
support  for  the  resolution  charging  the  Interim 
Committee  with  studying  the  procedure  for  de- 
limiting the  various  boundaries  which  might  need 
attention.  The  French  delegate,  Mr.  Couve  de 
Murville,  explained  that,  while  France  was  in 
agreement  with  the  basic  principle  of  independence 
and  self-government  for  the  respective  territories, 
she  liad  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  or  practicability 
of  the  particular  methods  chosen  in  the  case  of 
Libya.  France,  he  said,  would  therefore  abstain 
from  voting  for  the  resolution  as  a  whole  but 
would,  in  accordance  with  her  Peace  Treaty  obli- 
gations, "accept  the  verdict  of  the  United  Nations 
and  give  all  the  assistance  required  of  it  for  its 
implementation." 

Speaking  for  Ethiopia,  Mr.  Aklilou  ^-  once  again 
declared  that  his  country  suspected  Italy  of  re- 
newed imperialist  aims  and  that  Ethiopia — three 
times  the  victim  of  Italian  aggression — felt  that 
her  national  security  would  be  threatened  if  Italy 
returned  to  administer  Somaliland.  This  return, 
he  warned,  would  give  rise  to  troubles  in  East 
Africa  for  years  to  come.  For  the  U.S.S.R.,  Mr. 
Arutiunian  denounced  the  majority-sponsored 
resolutions  describing  them  as  only  thinly  veiled 
means  of  redistributing  the  former  colonies  among 
the  still  greedy  colonial  powers,  among  wliom  he 
included  the  United  States.  Mr.  Arutimiian 
claimed  that  the  Soviet  proposals  were  the  fairest 
and  best  plan,  and  he  advanced  the  rather  novel 
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argument  that  the  First  Committee  plan  showed 
that  the  majority  were  unwilling  to  cooperate  with 
the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  four  other  countries  which 
had  supported  the  Soviet  proposals. 

For  India,  Sir  B.  N.  Ran  expressed  satisfaction 
with  the  Committee  proposals  which  were  the  best 
that  could  practicably  be  achieved.  He  com- 
mented jjarticularly  on  those  paragraphs  of  the 
resolution  on  Italian  Somaliland  dealing  with  a 
declaration  of  constitutional  principles  to  be  made 
a  part  of  the  trusteeship  agreement.  Sir  B.  N. 
Ran  referred  si^ecifically  to  the  Indian  annexure 
to  the  Somaliland  resolution  by  which  the  Trustee- 
ship Council  would  be  guided  and  which,  in  his 
opinion,  meant  that  the  Trusteeship  Council  would 
be  "guided  by  the  principles  contained  in  the  An- 
nex and  not  necessarily  bound  by  everj'  small  de- 
tail." He  also  pointed  out  that  the  plan  for  Soma- 
liland was  so  replete  with  safeguards  both  for  the 
interests  of  the  inliabitants  and  of  the  international 
community  that  Ethiopia  should  feel  that  her  own 
security  would  be  assured. 

Liberia  was  not  satisfied  with  the  portions  of  the 
plan  dealing  with  Somaliland  and  Eritrea.  New 
Zealand,  believing  that  the  Assembly  sliould  "as- 
sist" but  not  "insist"  on  the  matter  of  Libyan  unity, 
annoiuiced  that  it  would  abstain.  Messrs.  Malik 
and  Jamali  (Lebanon  and  Iraq)  felt  that  the  plan 
under  consideration  represented  a  considerable  ad- 
vance over  the  trend  of  thinking  at  the  spring  ses- 
sion and  said  they  supported  it  even  though  it  was 
not  all  tliey  could  liave  hoped  for. 

The  Polish  amendments  (A/1110/Rev.  1)  to  the 
draft  resolution  proposed  by  the  First  Committee 
(A/1089)*^  were  defeated  by  series  of  votes  rang- 
ing from  29  to  12,  with  9  abstentions,  to  40  to  6, 
with  11  abstentions. 

President  Romulo  then  put  to  the  vote  section  A 
(Libya)  of  resolution  A  which  was  adopted  by 
roll  call  by  49  to  0,  witli  9  abstentions.^^  Sec- 
tion B  (Italian  Somaliland)  met  with  approval  by 
48  to  7,  with  3  abstentions.**^ 

Section  C  (Eritrea)  passed  by  a  vote  of  47  to  5, 
with  6  abstentions.^''  Section  D  (on  administra- 
tive matters  relating  to  the  councils  and  commis- 
sions) was  adopted  by  44  to  5,  with  4  abstentions. 
Thereupon  the  entire,  combined  resolution  A  was 
voted  on  by  roll  call.  It  received  48  votes  in  favor, 
1  against,  and  9  abstentions.*'  Resolutions  B  and 
C  (on  naming  the  Libyan  commissioner  and  on  the 
question  of  boundary  delimitation)  were  then 
adopted  by  show-of-hands  votes  of  48  to  5,  with 
3  abstentions,  and  32  to  13,  with  6  abstentions,  re- 
spectively. After  a  brief  discussion,  the  Assembly 
decided  that  it  need  not  vote  on  the  Soviet  propos- 
als since  a  decision  had  already  been  made  on  the 
entire  (juestion.  The  General  Assembly  had  de- 
voted 7  weeks  of  intensive  work  to  this  difficult 
issue. 

It  remained  for  the  Assembly  to  choose  an  indi- 
vidual as  United  Nations  commissioner  in  Libya. 
On  December  10, 1949,  the  Assembly  chose  Adrian 
Pelt  for  that  position. 
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ANNEXES: 

QUESTIONS  OF  THE  DISPOSAL 
OF  THE  FOR!^TER  ITALIAN 
COLONIES 


I.  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics: 
Draft  Resolution 

U..\.  doc.  A/C.1/487 
DiUwl  Sept.  30.  1949 

The  General  Assembly 
Rccommoids: 

1.  Libya  shall  be  granted  Independence  immediately. 
All  foreign  foivos  and  military  personnel  must  be  with- 
drawn from  Libyan  territory  within  three  months,  and 
all  military  bases  liquidated  within  the  same  period. 

2.  Eritrea  shall  be  s:ranted  indeiiendence  after  a  period 
of  five  years.  During  that  period  it  sliall  be  administered 
in  accordaneo  with  a  trusteeship  asreenient  by  the  United 
Nations  Trusteeship  Council,  which  shall  appoint  an  ad- 
ministrator having  full  executive  powers  and  responsible 
to  the  Trusteeship  Council.  Ho  shall  be  assisted  by  an 
advisory  committee  comprising  representatives  of  tlie 
five  permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council  and  of 
Italy  and  Ethiopia,  together  with  one  European  and  two 
indigenous  residents  of  Eritrea  nominated  by  the  afore- 
said seven  representatives. 

Ethiopia  shall  be  ceded  a  portion  of  the  territory  of 
Eritrea  providing  her  with  an  outlet  to  the  sea  through 
the  port  of  Assab. 

3.  For  Italian  Somaliland  the  same  trusteeship  ar- 
rangement shall  be  made  as  for  Eritrea. 


II.  Iraq:  Draft  Resolution 

D.N.  doc.  A/C.t/489 
Dated  Oct.  3.  1949 

The  General  Assembly 

In  accordance  with  Annex  11,  para.  3  of  the  Treaty 
of  Peace  with  Italy  and  taking  into  consideration  the 
relevant  provisions  of  the  Charter, 

CoNSiDERiKG  that  Libya  has  attained  an  adequate  poli- 
tical status  for  indeijendence,  and  that  the  wishes  of  the 
inhabitants  are  unanimously  to  this  effect, 

Resolves: 

That  the  United  Nations  proclaim  hereby  a  united 
sovereign  state  of  Libya 

That  the  present  administering  powers,  the  United 
Kingdom  and  France,  take  immediate  steps  to  hand  over 
sovereignty  and  all  necessary  powers  of  the  state  to  a 
duly  constituted  government  in  the  territory  within  as 
short  a  period  as  practicable. 

That  until  such  a  transfer  of  soverelg:nty  is  effected,  the 
administering  powers  are  requested  to  present  to  the 
United  Nations  interim  reports  on  the  progress  of  the 
tranfer  of  authority. 


III.  Liberia:  Draft  Resolution 

U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/400 
Dated  Oct.  4,  1940 

The  General  Assembly 

In  keeping  witli  Ainiex  11,  paragriiph  3  of  the  Treaty 
of  I'eace  witli  Italy  and  with  the  relevant  [irovisions  of 
the  Cbaiter  of  tlie  United  Nations,  and  also  with  the  re- 
port of  the  Four  Power  Commission, 

Recommends  : 

That  Italian  Somaliland  be  granted  Independence  after 
a  period  of  ten  years.  During  that  interval  the  said  ter- 
ritory shall  be  administered  under  a  Trusteeship  Agree- 
ment by  the  United  Nations  Trusteeshii)  Council. 


IV.  India:  Draft  Resolution,  Libya 

U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/491 
Dated  Oct.  4.  1949 

The  General  Assembly 

Noting  tliat  by  virtue  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Italy 
and  the  events  which  have  happened  since,  the  matter 
of  the  final  disposal  of  the  former  Italian  territorial  pos- 
sessions in  Africa  has  been  referred  to  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations  for  a  recommendation 
which  the  Powers  concerned  have  agi-eed  to  aeceiit,  and 

CoNsinERiNG  that  under  the  said  Treaty  the  final  dis- 
posal of  these  territories  has  to  be  made  primarily  in 
the  light  of  the  wishes  and  welfare  of  their  inhabitants. 

Makes  the  foUowiiig  recommendation  in  respect  of  the 
disposal  of  the  territories  of  Libya : 

(1)  The  territories  of  Libya  shall  form  a  single  united 
independent  group,  with  a  constitution  to  be  drawn  up 
by  a  Constituent  Assembly  representative  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  entire  group  and  to  be  approved  by  a  Com- 
mission appointed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations, 

(2)  The  Commission  shall  consists  of  not  less  than 
three  and  not  more  than  five  iiersons  to  be  chosen  by  the 
General  Assembly  from  a  panel  of  experts 

(3)  The  Commission  shall  study  local  conditions  and 
lay  down  a  practicable  basis  for  a  truly  representative 
Constituent  Assembly  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  a 
constitution  for  the  said  territories, 

(4)  The  Constituent  Assembly  shall  after  drawing  up 
the  constitution  submit  it  for  the  approval  of  the 
Commission, 

(5)  When  the  Commission  has  approved  of  the  draft 
constitution,  it  shall  report  the  fact  of  the  approval  and 
send  a  copy  of  the  draft  constitution  to  the  Secretary- 
General  who  shall  thereupon  communicate  the  same  to 
the  present  administering  Powers  (namely,  the  United 
Kingdom  and  France), 

(6)  The  present  administering  Powers  shall  upon  re- 
ceipt of  the  said  communication  take  appropriate  steps 
for  giving  elTect  to  the  constitution  as  api)roved  by  the 
Commission, 

(7)  All  the  steps  prescribed  above  shall  be  completed 
within  a  period  not  exceeding  two  years  from  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Commission. 


June  5,    1950 
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V.  United  States  of  America:  Draft  Resolution 

D.N.  doc.  A/C.1/497 
Dated  Oct.  10,  1949 

The  General  Assembly 

In  accordance  with  Annex  XI,  paragraph  3  of  the  Treaty 
of  Peace  with  Italy, 

Having  studied  the  question  of  the  disposal  of  the 
former  Italian  Colonies, 

Having  taken  note  in  particular  of  the  Report  of  the 
Four  Power  Commission  of  Investigation,  and  having 
heard  spokesmen  of  organizations  representing  sub- 
stantial sections  of  opinion  in  the  territories  concerned. 

Recommends 

A.  With  respect  to  Libya,  where  conditions  already 
exist  for  the  creation  of  an  independent  state, 

1.  That  Libya  become  independent  three  years  from 
the  date  of  the  adoption  of  this  resolution.  During  the 
period  prior  to  independence 

(a)  The  powers  now  administering  the  territories 
of  Cyrenaica,  Tripolitania  and  the  Fezzan,  shall  ad- 
minister them  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  establish- 
ment of  Libyan  independence,  and  shall  co-ordinate  their 
activities  to  this  end; 

(b)  The  administering  authorities  shall  co-operate 
in  the  formation  of  governmental  institutions  and,  at  a 
suitable  time  at  least  one  year  prior  to  the  date  of  in- 
dependence, shall  arrange  for  representatives  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Cyrenaica,  Tripolitania  and  the  Fezzan  to 
meet  and  consult  together  to  determine  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment which  they  desire  to  establish  upon  the  attain- 
ment of  independence ; 

(c)  The  present  administering  authorities  shall 
make  an  annual  report  to  the  Secretary-General,  for  the 
information  of  the  Members  of  the  United  Nations,  on 
steps  they  have  taken  to  implement  sub-paragraphs  (a) 
and  (b)   above; 

(d)  There  shall  be  established  an  Advisory  Coun- 
cil consisting  of  representatives  of  Eg.vpt,  France,  Italy, 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States  and  two  repre- 
sentatives of  the  local  population,  one  from  Cyrenaica 
and  one  from  Tripolitania.  The  Council  shall  advise  the 
administering  authorities  as  to  how  assistance  might  be 
given  to  the  inhabitants  with  regard  to  formation  of  a 
government  for  an  independent  Libya,  and  such  related 
problems  as  common  services.  The  Council  shall  estab- 
lish its  seat  outside  of  Libya  at  a  place  to  be  determined 
after  consultation  vrith  the  Secretary-General,  and  shall 
be  empowered  to  visit  the  territory  and  to  obtain,  with 
the  co-operation  of  the  administering  authorities,  such 
Information  as  it  deems  necessary  to  enable  it  to  dis- 
charge its  functions.  The  Council  shall  make  an  annual 
report  to  the  Secretary-General,  for  the  information  of 
the  Members  of  tlie  United  Nations,  on  the  carrying  out 
of  its  task. 

B.  With  respect  to  Eritrea,  having  regard  for  the  homo- 
geneity of  the  eastern  provinces  of  that  territory  with 
Ethiopia  and  for  the  homogeneity  of  the  Western  Pro- 
vince of  that  territory  with  the  adjacent  Sudan, 

1.  That  Eritrea,  except  for  the  Western  Province, 
be  reunited  with  Ethiopia  on  condition  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Ethiopia  undertake  to  apply  in  those  areas, 
the  provisions  of  paragraphs  1,  2  and  4  of  Article  19 


of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Italy,  and  that,  without 
prejudice  to  the  sovereignty  of  Ethiopia,  appropriate 
municipal  charters  be  provided  for  the  cities  of  Asmara 
and  Massawa. 

2.  That  the  economic  and  financial  provisions  of 
the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Italy  which  apply  to  ceded 
territories  within  the  meaning  of  the  Treaty  shall  apply 
to  the  territory  ceded  to  Ethiopia. 

3.  That  the  Governments  of  Ethiopia,  Italy  and  the 
United  Kingdom  report  to  the  Sixth  Regular  Session  of 
the  General  Assembly  on  the  measures  taken  pursuant  to 
the  foregoing  provisions  on  Eritrea. 

4.  That  the  Western  Province  of  Eritrea  be  united 
with  the  adjacent  Sudan. 

5.  Tliat  the  Governments  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
Egypt,  and  Ethiopia  report  to  the  Sixth  Regular  Session 
of  the  General  Assembly  on  the  measures  taken  in  this 
regard,  including  the  progress  made  in  demarcating  the 
permanent  boundary  between  Ethiopia  and  the  Western 
Province  after  union  with  the  adjacent  Sudan. 

6.  That  the  Government  of  Ethiopia  shall  consult 
with  the  Interim  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly  in 
preparing  municipal  charters  for  Asmara  and  Massawa, 
and  that  these  charters  shall  be  submitted  for  approval 
by  the  Fifth  Regular  Session  of  the  General  Assembly. 

C.  With  respect  to  Italian  Somaliland,  which  requires 
a  substantial  period  of  guidance  toward  self  government 
for  which  the  international  trusteeship  system  is  particu- 
larly suitable, 

1.  That  Italian  Somaliland  he  placed  under  tlie  inter- 
national trusteeship  system  with  Italy  as  the  Administer- 
ing Authority.  The  General  Assembly  and  the  Trustee- 
sliip  Council  shall  review  the  progress  and  development 
of  this  territory  from  time  to  time  with  a  view  to  deter- 
mining whether  it  is  ready  for  independence. 

2.  That  the  Government  of  Italy  negotiate  the  terms 
of  trusteeship  with  the  Trusteeship  Council  and  that  such 
terms  he  submitted  for  the  approval  of  the  General  As- 
sembly at  its  Fifth  Regular  Session. 

8.  That  in  respect  to  the  delimitation  of  the  inter- 
national boundaries  of  Italian  Somaliland,  a  commission 
consisting  of  representatives  of  Ethiopia  and  Italy  and  a 
third  Member  to  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary-General 
of  the  United  Nations  be  established  to  fix  such  boun- 
daries. 

VI.  Pakistan:  Draft  Resolution 

U.N.  doc.  A/C. 1/499 
Dated  Oct.  11,  1949 

The  General  Assembly 

In  accordance  with  Annex  XI,  paragraph  3  of  the  Treaty 
of  Peace  with  Italy, 

Having  studied  the  question  of  the  disposal  of  the 
former  Italian  Colonies, 

Having  taken  note  in  particular  of  the  Report  of  the 
Four  Power  Commission  of  Investigation,  having  heard 
spokesmen  of  organizations  representing  substantial  sec- 
tions of  opinion  in  the  territories  concerned,  and  having 
taken  into  account  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants  of  those 
territories  and  factors  bearing  upon  their  welfare,  as  also 
the  interests  of  peace  and  security  and  the  views  of  the 
interested  governments, 
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Recommends 

A.  With  respect  to  Libya,  whore  conditions  already 
exist  for  the  creation  of  an  Independent  state : 

1.  That  Libya  become  Independent  three  years  from 
the  date  of  the  adoption  of  this  resolution.  During  the 
period  prior  to  Independence: 

(a)  The  Powers  now  administering  the  territories 
of  Cyrenalca,  Tripolitania  and  the  Fezzan,  shall  adminis- 
ter them  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  establishment 
of  Libyan  unity  and  independence,  and  shall  co-ordinate 
their  activities  to  this  end ; 

(b)  The  administering  authorities  shall  co-operate 
in  the  formation  of  governmental  institutions  and,  at  a 
suitable  time  at  least  one  year  prior  to  the  date  of  in- 
dependence, shall  arrange  for  representatives  of  the  In- 
habitants of  Cyrenalca,  Tripolitania  and  the  Fezzan  to 
meet  and  consult  together  to  determine  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment which  they  desire  to  establish  upon  the  attain- 
ment of  independence ; 

(c)  The  present  administering  authorities  shall 
make  an  annual  report  to  the  Secretary-General,  for  the 
information  of  the  Members  of  the  United  Nations,  on 
steps  they  have  taken  to  Implement  sub-paragraphs  (a) 
and  (b)  above; 

(d)  There  shall  be  established  an  advisory  coun- 
cil consisting  of  representatives  of  Egypt,  France,  Italy, 
Pakistan,  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States  and  three 
representatives  of  the  local  population,  one  from 
Cyrenalca,  one  from  Tripolitania  and  one  from  the  Fezzan. 
The  council  shall  advise  the  administering  authorities 
on  sul)-paragraphs  (a)  and  (b)  above  and  as  to  how  as- 
sistance might  be  given  to  the  inhabitants  with  regard 
to  formation  of  a  government  for  an  independent  Libya. 
The  council  shall  be  empowered  to  visit  the  territory  of 
Libya  and  to  obtain,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  ad- 
ministering authorities,  such  information  as  it  deems 
necessary  to  enable  it  to  discharge  its  functions.  The 
council  shall  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Secretary- 
General,  for  the  information  of  the  Members  of  the 
United  Nations,  on  the  carrying  out  of  its  task ; 

(e)  That  In  respect  to  the  delimitations  of  the  in- 
ternational boundaries  for  Libya,  a  commission  consisting 
of  representatives  of  Egypt,  the  United  Kingdom  and  a 
third  member  to  be  nominated  by  the  president  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  be  established 
to  fix  such  boundaries. 

B.  With  respect  to  Eritrea,  having  regard  to  the  desire 
of  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Eritrea  for  im- 
mediate Independence  for  Eritrea  and  the  desirability  of 
providing  access  for  Ethiopia  to  the  Red  Sea  : 

1.  Ethiopia  shall  be  provided  with  an  outlet  to  the 
Red  Sea  through  the  port  of  Assab. 

2.  The  rest  of  Eritrea  shall  become  independent  three 
years  from  the  date  of  the  adoption  of  this  resolution. 
During  the  period  prior  to  independence : 

(a)  the  administering  authority  In  Eritrea  shall 
administer  it  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  establish- 
ment of  Eritrean  independence ; 

(b)  the  administering  authority  shall,  at  a  suitable 
time  at  least  one  year  prior  to  the  date  of  independence, 
arrange  for  representatives  of  the  inhabitants  of  Eritrea 
to  meet  and  consult  together  to  determine  the  form  of 


government  which  they  desire  established  upon  the  attain- 
ment of  Independence. 

(c)  the  administering  authority  shall  make  an  an- 
nual report  to  the  Secretary-General  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Memliers  of  tlie  United  Nations  on  steps  it  has 
taken  to  implement  sub-paragraphs  (a)  and  (b)  above; 

(d)  there  shall  be  established  an  advisory  council, 
consisting  of  representatives  of  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  France, 
Italy,  Pakistan,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States 
and  three  representatives  of  the  local  population.  The 
council  shall  advise  the  administering  authority  on  sub- 
paragraphs (a)  and  (b)  above  as  to  how  assistance  might 
be  given  to  the  inhabitants  with  regard  to  formation  of 
a  government  for  an  independent  Eritrea.  The  council 
shall  be  empowered  to  visit  the  territory  of  Eritrea  and 
to  obtain,  witti  the  co-operation  of  the  administering  au- 
thority, such  information  as  it  deems  necessary  to  enable 
it  to  discharge  Its  functions.  The  council  shall  make  an 
annual  report  to  the  Secretary-General  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Members  of  the  United  Nations,  on  the  carry- 
ing out  of  its  task. 

3.  That  in  respect  to  the  delimitation  of  the  inter- 
national boundaries  for  Eritrea,  a  commission  consist- 
ing of  representatives  of  Ethiopia,  the  United  Kingdom 
and  a  third  member  to  be  nominated  by  the  president  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  be  established 
to  fix  such  boundaries. 

C.  With  respect  to  Italian  Somaliland  which  requires  a 
period  of  guidance  towards  independence  for  which  the 
international  trusteeship  system  is  particularly  suitable : 

1.  That  Italian  Somaliland  shall  become  inde- 
pendent ten  years  from  the  date  of  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  with  a  view  to  its  ultimate  incorporation  into 
a  united  independent  Somaliland. 

2.  That  Italian  Somaliland  be  placed  under  the 
international  trusteeship  system  of  the  United  Nations  to 
be  administered  by  an  administrator  to  be  appointed  by 
and  responsible  to  the  Trusteeship  Council.  The  Gen- 
eral Assembly  and  the  Trusteeship  Council  shall  review 
the  progress  and  development  of  this  territory  from  time 
to  time  with  a  view  to  determining  whether  satisfactory 
progress  is  being  made  towards  preparing  the  territory 
for  independence. 

3.  That  in  respect  to  the  delimitation  of  the  inter- 
national boundaries  for  Somaliland,  a  commission  consist- 
ing of  representatives  of  Ethiopia,  the  United  Kingdom 
and  a  third  member  to  be  nominated  by  the  president  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  be  estal>- 
lished  to  fix  such  boundaries. 


VII.  Argentina:  Draft  Resolution 

U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/SC.17/L.5 
Dated  Oct.  14,  1949 

B.  With  respect  to  Somaliland: 

1.  Until  Somaliland  is  constituted  as  an  independent 
sovereign  State,  it  shall  be  administered  under  the  inter- 
national trusteeship  system.  Italy  shall  be  the  adminis- 
tering power. 

2.  There  shall  be  annexed  to  the  Trusteeship  Agree- 
ment a  declaration  of  constitutional  principles  guarantee- 
ing the  rights  of  the  inhabitants  of  Somaliland  and  es- 
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tablishing  institutions  designed  to  ensure  the  inaugura- 
tion, development  and  subsequent  establishment  of  self- 
government. 

3.  To  the  end  that  this  trusteeship  system  be  in- 
stituted as  soon  as  possible,  the  Trusteeship  Council  is 
authorized  in  this  instance  to  approve  the  trusteeship 
agreement. 

4.  Upon  approval  of  the  trusteeship  agreement  the 
present  administering  power  shall  transfer  the  adminis- 
tration to  the  new  administering  power. 

Vlil.  India:  Draft  Resolution 
Italian  Somaliland 

U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/SC.17/L.6 
Dated  Oct.  17,  1949 

The  draft  resolution  to  be  proposed  to  the  First  Com- 
mittee by  the  Sub-Committee  shall  contain  recommen- 
dations to  the  following  effect : 

1.  The  territory  known  as  Italian  Somaliland  shall  be 
placed  under  the  International  Trusteeship  System  pro- 
vided for  in  Chapter  XII  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations. 

2.  In  order  that  the  basic  objectives  of  the  Trustee- 
ship System  declared  in  Article  76  of  the  Charter  may  be 
fulfilled,  the  trusteeship  agreement  for  the  territory  shall 
include,  as  a  special  term,  an  article  providing  that  the 
Administering  Authority  and  its  agents  shall  exercise 
their  functions  in  accordance  with  the  constitution  set  out 
in  the  "Annexure,"  which  constitution  shall  form  part 
of  the  trusteeship  agreement. 

[The  annexure,  attached  to  this  document,   was  incor- 
porated in  A/10S9,  see  p.  914.] 

IX.  Iraq:  Draft  Resolution 

UN.  doc.  A/C.1/SC.17/L7 
Dated  Oct.  17,  1949 

B.  With  respect  to  Italian  Somaliland: 

1.  The  Somaliland  shall  be  an  independent  state.  Its 
independence  shall  be  effected  within  as  short  a  period 
as  possible,  in  any  case  not  to  exceed  ten  years. 

2.  To  achieve  this  independence  the  Somaliland  shall 
be  administered  under  the  International  Trusteeship  Sys- 
tem with  Egypt,  Italy,  and  Canada  as  joint  trustees. 

3.  There  shall  be  annexed  to  the  Trusteeship  Agreement 
a  declaration  of  constitutional  principles  guaranteeing  the 
rights  of  the  inhabitants  of  Somaliland  and  establishing 
institutions  designed  to  ensure  inauguration,  development 
and  subsequent  establishment  of  self-government  (Ar- 
gentine Draft  Resolution). 

X.  Argentina:  Draft  Resolution 

U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/SC.17/L.15 
Dated  Oct.  19,  1949 

1.  That  Eritrea  be  established  as  an  independent  and 
sovereign  State.  This  independence  shall  become  effec- 
tive as  soon  as  possible  and  in  any  case  not  later  than 
1  January  1952. 

2.  That  representatives  of  the  inliabitants  of  Eritrea, 
meeting  in  a  National  Assembly,  shall  establish  a  consti- 
tution for  Eritrea,  including  the  form  of  government 
they  wish  to  adopt. 
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3.  That  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  people  of  Eri- 
trea in  the  establishment  of  the  constitution  and  of  an 
independent  government,  there  shall  be  established  a  com- 
mission consisting  of  representatives  of  Egypt,  Ethiopia, 
Italy,  Pakistan,  the  United  Kingdom  and  tlie  United  States 
of  America,  and  three  representatives  of  the  inhabitants, 
selected  in  the  manner  previously  provided  with  respect 
to  Libya. 

4.  That  the  occupying  power  : 

(a)  initiate  immediately  all  necessary  steps  for  the 
transfer  of  the  administration  to  the  new  government 
when  duly  established ; 

(b)  administer  the  territory  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
sisting in  the  establishment  of  Eritrean  independence  and 
co-operate  in  the  formation  of  governmental  institutions 
to  this  end. 

5.  That  the  Commission  to  which  paragraph  3  refers  co- 
operate so  that  the  National  Assembly  of  Eritrea : 

(a)  may  conclude  treaties  of  peace,  perpetual  friend- 
ship and  commerce  with  Ethiopia  so  that  the  latter  shall 
have  free  access  to  the  Red  Sea  by  means  of  the  road 
and  railway  connecting  Addis  Ababa  with  the  port  of 
Massawa ; 

(b)  may  agree  with  Ethiopia  on  the  territory  to  be 
ceded  to  the  latter  in  order  to  provide  it  with  access  to 
the  Red  Sea  through  the  port  of  Assab. 

XI.  Iraq:  Draft  Resolution 

U.N.  doc.A/C.l.SC.17/L.16 
Dated  Oct.  28,  1949 

C.  With  regard  to  Eritrea: 

1.  Eritrea  shall  be  an  autonomous  state  at  the  end  of 
three  years. 

2.  The  United  Nations  shall  appoint  a  Commissioner 
with  an  advisory  council  to  co-operate  with  the  people  in 
setting  up  their  autonomous  government. 

3.  Recognizing  Ethiopia's  special  interests  in  Eritrea 
and  the  fact  that  a  considerable  section  of  the  population 
wish  to  unite  with  Ethiopia,  a  referendum  shall  be  held 
in  the  third  year  to  determine  whether  the  majority  of 
the  population  prefer  unity  with  Ethiopia,  a  federation 
with  Ethiopia  under  the  crown  of  His  Majesty  the  Em- 
peror, or  failing  that,  an  economic  union  with  Ethiopia 
shall  lie  arranged  granting  Ethiopia  a  passage  to  the  sea 
and  a  port  thereon. 

XII.  India:  Draft  Resolution 

U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/SC.17/L.17 
Dated  Oct.  19,  1949 

The  draft  resolution  proposed  to  be  submitted  to  the 
First  Committee  by  the  Sub-Committee  shall  contain 
recommendations  to  the  following  effect : 

1.  With  effect  from  a  date  not  later  than  1  January 
1952,  Eritrea  shall  be  a  free  and  independent  sovereign 
State  united  with  Ethiopia  by  certain  common  services 
and  ports  ensuring  to  Ethiopia  adequate  access  to  the  sea. 

2.  The  north-western  province  of  Eritrea  shall  have 
a  right  to  secede  from  the  State  at  any  time. 

3.  Tending  tlie  establishment  of  Eritrea  as  an  in- 
dependent sovereign  State  an  interim  arrangement  similar 
to  that  for  Libya  shall  be  made. 
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XIII.  Guatemala:  Proposal 

U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/SC.17/L.18 
Dated  Oct.  10,  1949 

Resolves 

1.  To  establish  a  Special  Commission,  consisting  of 

reiiioseutiitives  of ,  to  examine  the 

position  and  iK)ssil»ilities,  immediate  or  otherwise,  of 
Eritrea  witli  reiiard  to  self-fioveriiiiuMit  and  tlie  aspira- 
tions of  Ethiopia  to  part  of  this  territory. 

2.  The  Special  Commission  shall  liave  the  fullest 
powers  to  ascertain  the  facts  and  to  investi!,'ate  any 
question  related  to  the  problem  of  Eritrea  and  shall  ex- 
amine the  evidence  of  tlie  Administering  Power  and  of 
the  other  countries  directly  concerned,  of  representatives 
of  the  inhabitants  and  of  minorities,  and  of  any  or- 
ganizations or  persons  whose  evidence  it  may  deem  aii- 
proprlate. 

3.  The  Spwial  Commission  sliall  adopt  its  own  rules 
of  procedure,  shall  prepare  a  report  for  the  General  As- 
sembly and  shall  submit  such  proposals  as  it  may  deem 
appropriate  for  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  Eritrea. 
The  rei>ort  and  the  proposals  shall  be  communicated  to 
the  Secretary-General  not  later  than  I'l  Ans.'ust  1050  so 
that  they  may  be  distribnteil  to  Members  of  the  United 
Nations  in  sufficient  time  to  be  examined  durinfi  the  fifth 
regular  session  of  the  General  Assembly. 

4.  To  invite  the  Secretary-General  to  take  the  I'e- 
quired  steps  to  request  the  necessary  facilities  from  the 
competent  authorities  of  each  of  the  States  in  whose 
territory  the  Special  Commission  may  wish  to  meet  or 
travel  and  to  assign  to  the  Special  Commission  sueli  staffs 
as  may  be  required. 

5.  To  authorize  the  Secretary-General  to  reimburse 
travel  and  subsistence  expenses  of  one  representative  and 
one  alternate  from  each  Government  represented  on  the 
Special  Commission  on  .such  basis  and  in  such  form  as 
he  may  deem  most  appropriate  in  the  circumstances. 


XIV.  United  States  of  America: 
Draft  Resolution 

D.N.  doc.  A/C.1/SC.17/L.19 
Dated  Oct.  19,  1949 

Having  regard  for  the  interests  of  the  people  of  Eritrea, 
the  special  interests  of  Ethiopia  in  Eritrea,  the  close  geo- 
graphic, ethnic,  historical  and  economic  ties  between  Eri- 
trea and  Ethiopia,  and  the  interests  of  International  peace 
and  security  in  East  Africa : 

1.  Eritrea  shall  become  an  autonomous  state  federated 
with  Ethiopia  under  the  crown  of  the  Emperor  of  Ethiopia. 

2.  A  government  of  Eritrea  shall  be  established  in 
accordance  with  a  constitution  to  be  drawn  up  by  a  United 
Nations  Commission  consisting  of  three  representatives  of 
the  local  inhabitants  (a  Moslem,  a  Christian  Copt  and 
an  Italian)  and  representatives  of  Brazil,  Ethiopia,  Iraq, 
Italy  and  the  United  Kingdom.  The  constitution  shall 
provide : 

(a)  For  the  protection  of  the  basic  human  rights 
and  fundamental  freedoms  of  all  of  tlie  people  of  the 
territory ; 

(b)  That  the  Emperor  of  Ethiopia  shall  exercise 
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full   aulliority   over   the   foreign   affairs   and  defence   of 
Eritrea ; 

(c)  Appropriate  provisions  for  local  self-govern- 
ment, protection  of  minorities,  common  services  and  com- 
mon currency ; 

(d)  For  the  establishment  ol'  an  economic  and  cus- 
toms union  between  Klliiopia  and  Eritrea  svith  tlie  free 
movement  of  pi'rs(ms  and  goods  between  tlic  territories 
as  well  as  the  economic  and  commercial  development  of 
the  Eritrean-Etliiopiau  region. 


XV.  Australia:  Proposal 

U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/SC.17/L.20 
Dated  Oct.  21.  1049 

That  tlie  General  Assembly  should  appoint  a  Special 
Committee  to  study  the  questions  of  the  disposal  of  Eri- 
trea and  to  report  back  with  recommendations,  paying 
.special  regard  to  the  claims  and  interests  of  Ethiopia. 


XVI.  Brazil,  India,  Iraq,  Liberia, 

United  States  of  America:  Draft  Resolution 

(Incorporating  Modifications  and  the  General  Plan) 

U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/SC.17/L.22 
Dated  Oct.  24,  1949 

Whereas  by  paragraph  3  of  Annex  XI  to  the  Treaty  of 
Peace  with  Italy,  1947,  the  Powers  concerned  have  agreed 
to  accept  the  recommendation  of  the  General  As.sembly  on 
the  disposal  of  the  former  Italian  Colonies  in  Africa  and 
to  take  appropriate  measures  for  giving  effect  to  it ;  and 

Whereas  by  paragraph  2  of  the  aforesaid  Annex  XI 
such  disposal  is  to  he  made  in  the  light  of  the  wishes  and 
welfare  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  interests  of  peace  and 
security,  taking  into  consideration  the  views  of  interested 
Governments ;  and 

Whereas  in  the  light  of  the  foregoing  considerations  it 
is  desirable  that  the  disposal  of  Eritrea  should  be  dealt 
with  as  a  whole ; 

Now  therefore 

The  General  A.ssembly 

In  the  light  of  the  Report  of  the  Four-Power  Commis- 
sion of  Investigation  and  of  the  statements  since  made  by 
tlie  spokesmen  of  representative  parties  and  organizations 
as  well  as  in  the  interests  of  peace  and  security  in  East 
Africa  and 

Taking  into  consideration  the  views,  amongst  others,  of 
the  Government  of  Ethiopia  regarding  the  special  interests 
of  Ethiopia  in  Eritrea  and  the  close  geographic,  ethnic, 
historical  and  economic  ties  between  the  two  territories 

Recommends  that: 

1.  The  whole  of  Eritrea  shall  initially  be  a  single 
autonomous  unit,  within  a  P"'ederation  of  which  the  other 
nieniljer  sliall  be  Ethiopia,  the  Emperor  of  Ethiopia  being 
the  Head  of  the  Federation. 

2.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Federation  shall  initially 
extend  to  the  following  matters :  Defence,  Foreign  Affairs, 
Communications,  Commerce  and  Currency. 

3.  At  the  end  of  five  years  from  the  inauguration  of 
the  Federation  there  shall  be  a  plebiscite  in  each  province 
of  Eritrea  to  determine  whether  the  people  desire  to  con- 
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tinue  the  Federation,  to  secede  therefrom  or  to  unite 
more  closely  with  Ethiopia. 

"The  Constitution  of  the  Federation  shall  be  re- 
vised In  accordance  with  the  results  of  the  plebiscite." 

4.  The  Constitution  of  the  Federation  shall  contain 
provisions  guaranteeing  basic  human  rights  and  funda- 
mental freedoms  for  all  as  well  as  adequate  safeguards 
for  the  protection  of  minorities. 

5.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  disposal  of  Eritrea 
is  a  matter  of  international  concern,  there  shall  be  a 
United  Nations  Commissioner  for  Eritrea  appointed  by 
the  General  Assembly  with  a  Committee  of  Experts  to 
aid  and  advise  him. 

6.  The  Committee  shall  consist  of members ; 

comprising 

(a)  members,  one  nominated  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  each  of  the  following  countries : 

(b)  3  members  elected  by  the  Legislature  of 
Ethiopia. 

(c)  3  members  chosen  by  the  Commissioner,  one 
from  each  of  the  following  communities  of  Eritrea :  the 
Moslems,  the  Christian  Copts  and  the  Italians. 

7.  The  Commissioner  shall  before  the  end  of  April 
1950  draw  up  the  Constitution  of  the  Federation  In  con- 
sultation with  his  Committee,  giving  effect  to  the  provisions 
of  paragraphs  1  to  4  above  and  supplementing  them  in 
the  light  of  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants  and  other 
relevant  considerations. 

"In  drawing  up  the  part  of  the  Constitution  re- 
lating exclusively  to  Eritrea,  the  Commissioner  shall  be 
guided  by  the  advice  of  the  members  of  the  Committee 
mentioned  in  paragraph  6  (c)  ;  and  in  drawing  up  the 
rest  of  the  Constitution,  he  shall  be  guided  by  the  advice 
of  the  Committee  as  a  whole." 

8.  The  Constitution  shall  come  into  effect  as  soon 
as  it  shall  have  been  assented  to  by  the  Commissioner  on 
behalf  of  the  people  of  Eritrea  and  by  the  Emperor  of 
Ethiopia  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Ethiopia ;  and  every 
effort  shall  be  made  to  bring  it  into  effect  before  the  end 
of  June  1950. 

Arrangements  shall  be  made  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Commissioner,  between  the  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom  (as  the  present  Administering  Authority)  and 
the  Government  of  Ethiopia  for  the  transfer  of  authority 
over  Eritrea  to  the  Government  of  the  Federation.  The 
transfer  of  authority  shall  take  place  as  soon  as  the  Con- 
stitution comes  into  effect  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  paragraph  8. 

9.  The  Commissioner  shall  reside  within  Eritrea  for 
a  period  of  6  years  to  supervise  the  working  of  the  Con- 
stitution in  so  far  as  it  is  the  concern  of  the  United 
Nations. 

10.  The  Commissioner  shall  report  annually  to  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  concerning  the 
discharge  of  his  functions. 

GENERAL  PLAN   OF  CONSTITUTION   FOR 
THE  ETHIO-ERITREAN  FEDErtATION 

A.  Federal  Constitution 

Part  I— Nature  and  Extent  of  Federation 

1.  The  Federation  shall  consist  of  Ethiopia  and  the 
whole  of  Eritrea. 
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2.  The  Emperor  of  Ethiopia  shall  be  the  constitutional 
Head  of  the  Federation.  fl 

3.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Federation  shall  extend  to  ^ 
the  following  subjects :  Defence,  Foreign  Affairs,  Com- 
munications, Commerce  and  Currency  (Federal  subjects). 


Part  II — Legislative  Power 
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4.  The  legislative  power  of  the  Federation  shall  extend 
to  all  Federal  subjects  and  shall  be  exercised  by  a  Par- 
liament consisting  of  the  Emperor  of  Ethiopia  and  two 
Houses :  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives. 

5.  The  Senate  shall  consist  of  an  equal  number  of  mem- 
bers from  Ethiopia  and  from  Eritrea.  , 

6.  The  House  of  Representatives  shall  consist  of  mem-  I 
bers  elected  by  the  citizens  of  the  Federation  according 
to  electoral  districts  on  the  basis  of  one  member  for  every 
100,000  of  the  population. 


Part  III — Executive  Power 

7.  The  executive  power  of  the  Federation  shall  extend 
to  all  Federal  subjects  and  shall  be  exercised  by  the 
Emperor  of  Ethiopia  with  the  aid  and  advice  of  a  Council 
of  Ministers. 

Part  IV — Judicial  Power 

8.  The  judicial  power  of  the  Federation  and  its  com- 
ponent States  shall  be  exercised  by  a  Supreme  Court  and 
courts  subordinate  thereto.  The  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Emperor  of  Ethiopia  and 
shall  hold  office  during  good  behaviour. 

Part  V— Relations  Between  the  Federation  and  the  States 

9.  At  the  end  of  five  years  from  the  establishment  of  the 
Federation,  a  plebiscite  shall  be  held  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  United  Nations  Commissioner  in  each  Prov- 
ince of  Eritrea  to  determine  whether  the  people  of  the 
Province  desire  to  remain  within  the  Federation,  to  secede 
therefrom,  and  to  become  independent  or  to  unite  more 
closely  with  Ethiopia. 

10.  Upon  the  completion  of  the  plebiscite,  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  may  by  resolution  revise 
this  Constitution  so  as  to  give  effect  to  the  declared  wishes 
of  the  people.  . 

Part  VI— Human  Rights  Sc. 

11.  All  the  authorities  of  the  Federation  as  well  as  of 
the  component  States  shall  in  the  discharge  of  their  func- 
tions respect  basic  human  rights  and  fundamental  free- 
doms for  all  without  distinction  as  to  race,  sex,  language, 
or  religion. 

12.  Citizens  of  the  Federation  belonging  to  racial,  re- 
ligious or  linguistic  minorities  shall  enjoy  the  same  legal 
rights  as  other  citizens.  In  particular,  they  shall  have 
an  equal  right  to  establish,  manage  and  control  at  their 
own  expense  charitable,  religious  and  social  institutions, 
schools  and  other  educational  establishments,  and  to  use 
their  own  language  and  exercise  their  own  religion  freely 
therein. 
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B.  State  ConstilutiOM 

Part  VII— Ethiopia 

13.  Subject  to  this  Constitution,  the  constitution  of  Ethi- 
opia shall  continue  as  at  the  establishment  of  the  Federa- 
tion until  altered  in  accordance  with  its  own  provisions. 

Part  VIII— Eritrea 

14.  There  shall  be  a  Chief  Administrator  for  Eritrea 
appointed  hy  the  Emperor  of  Ethiopia.  The  Chief  Ad- 
ministrator shall  not  be  removable  within  five  years  from 
his  appointment  except  for  cause  assigned  which  shall  be 
communicated  to  him  and  to  both  Houses  of  the  Federal 
Parliament. 

15.  The  legislative  power  of  Eritrea  shall  extend  to  all 
matters  not  included  in  any  Federal  subject  and  shall  be 
exercised  by  a  Legislature  consisting  of  the  Chief  Admin- 
istrator and  one  House,  the  Legislative  Assembly  of 
Eritrea. 

16.  The  executive  power  of  Eritrea  shall  extend  to  the 
same  matters  and  shall  be  exercised  by  the  Chief  Admin- 
istrator with  the  aid  and  advice  of  a  Council  of  Ministers. 

C.  Amendment  of  the  OonstitutUm 

17.  The  Federal  Constitution  set  out  in  Parts  I  to  VI 
may  be  amended  by  a  decision  of  the  Parliament  of  the 
Federation  adopted  by  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the 
members  present  and  voting  in  each  House : 

Provided  that  any  amendment  affecting  the  provisions 
of  Part  VI  shall  in  addition  require  the  approval  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations. 

18.  The  Legislature  of  Eritrea  may  at  any  time  amend 
the  Constitution  of  Eritea  set  out  in  Part  VIII. 

D.  Transitional  Provisions 

19.  This  Constitution  shall  come  into  operation  on  1 
July  1950 : 

Provided  that: 

(a)  Until  the  Federal  Parliament  and  the  Legislature 
of  Eritrea  are  dully  constituted  and  summoned,  the  Legis- 
lature of  Ethiopia  existing  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Constitution  shall  exercise  their  functions  as  well  as  its 
own; 

(b)  Until  the  appointment  of  a  Chief  Administrator 
for  Eritrea  by  the  Emperor  of  Ethiopia  under  the  Consti- 
tution, his  functions  shall  be  exerci-sed  by  the  Chief  Ad- 
ministrator of  Eritrea  in  olEce  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Constitution. 

XVII.  Argentina:  Draft  Resolution 

D.N.  doc.  A/C.1/SC.17/L.21 
Dated  Oct.  24,  1949 

With  respect  to  Eritrea 
Recommends 

1.  That  the  people  of  Eritrea  shall  be  consulted  on 
Its  future  fate. 

2.  That  to  carry  out  such  a  consultation,  the  dis- 
posal of  Eritrea  being  a  matter  of  international  concern, 
there  shaU  be  a  United  Nations  Commissioner  appointed 
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by  the  General  Assembly  and  an  Advisory  Council  to  ad- 
vise and  help  him  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  duties. 

3.  That  the  Advisory  Council  shall  be  composed  of 
nine  members  distributed  as  follows: 

(a)  one  member  for  each  of  the  following  six  coun- 
tries: EKypt,  Ethiopia,  France,  Italy,  the  United  King- 
dom and  the  United  States  of  America ; 

(b)  three  members  appointed  by  the  Commissioner, 
representing  the  tliree  communities  of  Moslems,  Copts  and 
Italians. 

4.  That  seven  representatives  of  the  Moslem  com- 
munity, seven  representatives  of  the  Copt  community  and 
two  representatives  of  the  Italian  community,  appointed 
by  the  United  Nations  Commissioner  after  consultations 
with  the  leading  personalities  of  the  different  communi- 
ties and  the  Advisory  Council,  shall  form  the  "Provisional 
Assembly  of  Eritrea." 

The  representatives  referred  to  in  3  (b)  shall  be  en- 
titled to  be  members  of  the  Provisional  Assembly. 

The  Commissioner  shall  be  the  president  of  the  Assem- 
bly ;  he  shall  be  entitled  to  speak  but  not  to  vote.  In  case 
of  a  tie,  the  Assembly  shall  vote  again  and  in  the  event 
of  a  further  tie,  the  Commissioner  shall  decide. 

5.  That  the  Provisional  Assembly  shall  decide  on  be- 
half of  the  people  of  Eritrea  whether : 

(a)  Eritrea  should  be  annexed,  partially  or  totally, 
to  Ethiopia  or 

(b)  Eritrea  should  be  united  with  Ethiopia  in  a 
Confederation,  preserving  its  autonomy  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  local  government,  or  whether 

(c)  Eritrea  should  keep  its  unity  and  autonomy 
and  constitute  an  independent  and  sovereign  State. 

6.  That,  in  the  case  of  5  (a),  the  United  Nations  Com- 
missioner shall  decree  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Eritrea 
the  partial  or  total  annexation  to  Ethiopia,  in  accordance 
with  the  Provisional  Assembly's  resolution  and  shall  re- 
port to  the  Government  of  Ethiopia,  to  the  Administering 
Power  and  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations. 

Within  thirty  days  of  the  decree  of  annexation,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Ethiopia  and  the  administering  Power  shall 
agree  on  the  necessary  steps  for  the  transfer  of  the 
administration  of  the  annexed  territory. 

In  the  case  of  a  partial  annexation,  the  Commissioner 
after  consultation  with  the  Provisional  Assembly  : 

(a)  shall  determine  ad  referendum,  pending  ap- 
proval by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations, 
the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  annexed  and  unan- 
nexed  territories. 

(b)  shall  negotiate  with  the  Ethiopian  Government 
an  "Agreement  on  Guarantees"  for  the  minorities,  Italian 
and  others,  residing  within  the  annexed  zone.  This  agree- 
ment should  include  autonomous  municipal  government 
for  the  principal  cities. 

7.  That,  in  the  case  5  (b),  the  United  Nations  Com- 
missioner assisted  by  the  Advisory  Council  shall  help 
the  Provisional  Assembly  to  draw  up  a  local  Constitution 
for  the  establishment  of  a  delegated  government  in 
conformity  with  the  local  interests  of  Eritrea. 

The  i)owers  delegated  to  the  Government  of  the  Con- 
federation should  be  laid  down  in  a  Federal  Constitution 
which  will  be  negotiated  between  the  Commissioner,  after 
consultation  with  the  Provisional  Assembly,  and  the 
Government  of  Ethiopia. 
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The  Federal  Constitution  should  come  into  operation 
after  approval  Ijy  the  Emperor  of  Ethiopia  and  tlie  United 
Nations  Commissioner.  Within  the  thirty  days  thereafter 
the  administering  Power  should  transfer  the  administra- 
tion to  the  Government  of  the  Ethiopia-Eritrea  Confed- 
eration. 

The  United  Nations  Commissioner  and  the  Ethiopian 
Government  in  drafting  the  Federal  Constitution  should 
take  into  account  the  annexed  document,  proposed  by  the 
delegations  of  Brazil,  India,  Iraq,  Liberia  and  the  United 
States  of  America. 

8.  That,  in  the  case  of  5  (c),  the  Provisional  A.ssembly 
shall  draw  up  a  constitution  for  Eritrea  establishing 
the  desired  form  of  government.  The  United  Nations 
Commissioner  and  the  Advisory  Council  should  assist 
the  Assembly  in  the  fulfilment  of  this  task. 

The  administering  Power  should  co-operate,  adopting 
all  the  necessary  steps  for  the  transfer  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Territory  to  the  Eritrean  Government  as 
soon  as  it  is  established.  This  transfer  would  be  effective 
as  soon  as  possible,  within  three  months  after  the 
promulgation  of  the  Constitution. 

The  Constitution  of  Eritrea  should  include  two  special 
clauses : 

(a )  that  Eritrea  undertakes  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of 
peace,  friendship  and  commerce  with  Ethiopia  providing 
for  Ethiopia  free  access  to  the  Red  Sea  through  the  port 
of  Massawa : 

(b)  that.  If  it  is  not  found  iMssible  to  sign  this 
treaty,  Eritrea  undertakes  to  cede  to  Ethiopia  the  nec- 
essary territory  in  order  that  Ethiopia  may  have  access 
to  the  Red  Sea  through  the  port  of  Assab. 

9.  That  the  Secretary-General  shall  provide  the  per- 
sonnel and  elements  necessary  to  enable  the  United 
Nations  Commissioner  and  Advisory  Council  to  perform 
their  duties  adequately. 

10.  On  the  conclusion  of  his  mission,  the  United 
Nations  Commissioner,  after  consultation  with  the  Ad- 
visory Council,  shall  submit  a  detailed  report  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations. 


XVIII.  United  States  of  America: 
Amendments  to  Proposal  of  Guatemala 
(A/C.1/SC.17/L.18),  Eritrea 

U.N.  doe.  A/C.1/SC.17/L.23 
Dated  Oct.  26,  1949 

A.  Strike  out  the  first  two  paragraphs  of  the  proposal 
of  Guatemala  and  insert  the  following : 

Whereas  by  paragraph  3  of  Annex  XI  to  the  Treaty 
of  Peace  with  Italy  1947,  the  Powers  concerned  have 
agreed  to  accept  the  recommendation  of  the  General  As- 
sembly on  the  disposal  of  the  former  Italian  Colonies  in 
Africa  and  to  take  appropriate  measures  for  giving  effect 
to  It;  and 

Whereas  by  paragraph  2  of  the  aforesaid  Annex  XI 
such  disposal  is  to  be  made  in  the  light  of  the  wishes 
and  welfare  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  interests  of  peace 
and  security,  taking  Into  consideration  the  views  of  in- 
terested Governments,  and 

Whereas  it  is  desirable  to  ascertain  more  fully  the 


wishes  and  the  best  means  of  promoting  the  welfare  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Eritrea  before  recommending  the  final 
disposal  of  that  territory ; 

The  General  Assembly 

Resolves 

1.  To  establish  a  Special  Commission,  consisting  of 

representative  of ,  which 

shall  have  the  following  responsibilities  : 

(a)  To  ascertain  the  wishes  and  the  best  means 
of  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  inhabitants ; 

(b)  To  study  in  the  light  of  these  the  question 
of  the  disposal  of  Eritrea  ; 

(c)  To  examine  evidence  presented  by  the  Ad- 
ministering Power  and  other  countries  directly  concerned, 
representatives  of  the  inhabitants,  including  minorities, 
and  of  any  organizations  or  persons  whose  evidence  it  may 
deem  appropriate ;  and 

2.  In  carrying  out  the  foregoing  resi)onsibilities  the 
Commission  shall  take  into  account : 

(a)  Any  differences  of  view  among  (1)  the  Mos- 
lem population  of  the  Western  Province,  (2)  the  Coptic 
Christians  of  the  Eastern  Provinces,  and  (3)  the  Moslem 
and  Italian  minorities  of  the  Eastern  Provinces ; 

(b)  The  special  intere.sts  of  Ethiopia  in  Eritrea, 
including  Ethiopia's  legitimate  need  for  an  adequate  out- 
let to  the  sea  ; 

(c)  The  close  geographic,  ethnic,  historical  and 
economic  ties  between  Ethiopia  and  Eritrea ; 

(d)  The  interests  of  peace  and  security  in  Bast 
Africa. 

3.  In  considering  its  proposals  the  Commission  shall 
take  into  account  the  various  proposals  for  the  disposal 
of  Eritrea  submitted  during  the  fourth  session  of  the 
General  Assembly. 

B.  Amend  paragraph  3  of  the  proposal  of  Guatemala 
so  that  it  shall  read  as  follows : 

4.  The  Special  Commission's  report  shall  be  com- 
municated to  the  Interim  Committee  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly not  later  than  15  April  1950  for  study  and  report  to 
the  fifth  regular  session  of  the  General  Assembly.  The 
headquarters  of  the  Special  Commission  shall  be  at 
Asmara  in  Eritrea  and  it  shall  assemlsle  at  that  place 
as  soon  as  possible  after  1  January  1950.  The  Special 
Commission  shall  adopt  its  own  rules  of  procedure. 

C.  Renumber  paragraphs  4  and  5  of  the  proposal  of 
Guatemala  as  paragraphs  5  and  6. 


XIX.  Chile:  Amendment  to  the  Amendments 
Submitted  by  the  United  States  of  America 
to  the  Proposal  of  Guatemala  (;A/C.1/SC.17/L.18) 
CA/C.1/SC.17/L.23),  Eritrea 

U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/SC.17/L.24 
Dated  Oct.  26,  1949 

Replace  (a),  (b)  and  (c)  of  paragraph  2  of  the  proposal 
of  the  United  States  of  America  by  the  following : 

(a)  Differences  of  view  between  the  various  racial, 
religious  and  political  groups  of  the  provinces  of  Eritrea, 
as  well  as  any  legitimate  right  or  claim  of  Ethiopia  based 
on  geograi)hical,  historical,  ethnic  and  economic  reasons. 

(d)  will  become  (b). 
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XX.  Australia  and  Guatemala:  Draft  Resolution 

D.N.  doc.  A/C.1/SC.17/L.25 
Dated  Oct.  27,  1049 

VrnERE.\s  it  is  desirable  to  ascertain  more  fully  the 
wishes  iiml  the  best  means  of  promoting  the  welfare  of 
the  inliabitants  of  Kritrea  before  recommending  the  flnal 
disiMsnl  of  that  territory; 

The  General  Assembly 

Resolves 

1.  To  establish  a  Special  Commission,  consisting  of 
representatives  of  not  more  than  five  Member  States,  as 

follows,   , 

to  examine  the  question  of  the  disposal  of  Eritrea  and  to 
preiMire  a  report  for  the  General  Assembly  together  with 
such  proposal  or  proposals  as  it  may  deem  appropriate  for 
the  solution  of  the  problem  of  Eritrea  ; 

2.  In  carrying  out  its  responsibilities  the  Special  Com- 
mission shall  ascertain  all  the  relevant  facts  including 
written  or  oral  information  from  the  present  Administer- 
ing Authority,  from  representatives  of  the  population  of 
the  territory,  including  minorities,  from  Governments  and 
from  such  organizations  and  individuals  as  it  may  deem 
necessary.  In  particular  the  Commission  shall  take  Into 
account : 

(a)  The  wishes  and  welfare  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Eritrea,  including  differences  of  view  between  the  various 
racial,  religious  and  political  groups  of  the  provinces  of 
the  territory  and  the  capacity  of  the  people  for  self- 
government  ; 

(b)  The  interests  of  peace  and  security  in  East 
Africa ; 

(c)  The  rights  and  claims  of  Ethiopia  based  on 
geofrraphical,  historical,  ethnic  or  economic  reasons,  in- 
cluding Ethiopia's  legitimate  need  for  adequate  access  to 
the  sea ; 

3.  In  considering  its  proposals  the  Commission  shall 
take  into  account  the  various  suggestions  for  the  disposal 
of  Eritrea  submitted  during  the  fourth  session  of  the 
General  Assembly ; 

4.  The  Special  Commission  shall  assemble  at  the 
headquarters  ol  the  United  Nations  as  soon  as  possible 
after  1  January  1950.  It  may  travel  to  such  other  places, 
including  Eritrea,  as  in  its  judgment  may  be  necessary  in 
carrying  out  its  responsibilities.  The  Special  Commission 
shall  adopt  its  own  rules  of  procedure.  Its  report  and 
proposal  or  proposals  shall  be  communicated  to  the  Sec- 
retary-General not  later  than  15  May  1950  for  distribu- 
tion to  Member  States  so  as  to  enable  final  consideration 
during  the  fifth  regular  session  of  the  General  Assembly ; 

5.  To  invite  the  Secretary-General  to  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  request  the  necessary  facilities  from  the  com- 
petent authorities  of  each  of  the  States  in  whose  terri- 
tory the  Special  Commission  may  wish  to  meet  or  travel 
and  to  assign  to  the  Special  Commission  such  staffs  as  may 
be  required ; 

6.  To  authorize  the  Secretary-General  to  reimburse 
travel  and  subsistence  expenses  of  one  representative  and 
one  alternate  from  each  Government  represented  on  the 
Special  Commission  on  such  basis  and  in  such  form  as  he 
may  deem  most  appropriate  in  the  circumstances. 
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XXI.  United  States  of  America:  Amendment  to 
Australian  and  Guatemalan  Revised  Proposal 
(A/C.1/SC.17/L.25) 

U.N.  doc.  A/C.t/SC.17/L.26 
Dnti-d  Oct.  27.  19-49 

Add  the  following  to  paragraph  4: 

The  Interim  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly  shall 
consider  the  report  an<l  proiwsal,  or  proposals,  of  the 
Special  Commission  and  report,  with  conclusions,  to  the 
fifth  regular  session  of  the  General  Assembly. 


XXII.  United  Kingdom:  Amendments  to  the  First 
Draft  Resolution  Recommended  by  Sub-Com- 
mittee 17  (A/C.1/522) 

U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/D2G/K0V.  1* 
Dated  Nov.  5,  1949 

Section  A 

(1)  Page  16:  delete  paragraph  1,  and  insert  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"1.  That  the  people  of  Libya,  comprising  Cyrenaica, 
Tripolitania  and  the  Fezzan,  shall  become  independent 
with  a  form  of  union  and  government  to  be  decided  upon 
by  the  people  themselves  as  prescribed  herein." 

(2)  Delete  paragraph  3,  and  insert  the  following: 

"3.  At  a  suitable  time  before  that  date  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  of  Cyrenaica,  Tripolitania  and 
the  Fezzan  shall  meet  and  consult  together  freely  to  de- 
cide upon  the  form  of  their  future  union  and  government, 
whether  unitary,  federal  or  other." 

(3)  Page  17:  in  paragraph  10  (a),  delete  the  words 
"a  duly  constituted  independent  government,"  and  insert 
the  words  "the  appropriate  organs  of  government  to  be 
constituted  in  accordance  with  this  resolution." 

(4)  In  paragraph  10  (b),  delete  the  words  "in  the  estab- 
lishment of  Libyan  unity  and  independence,"  and  insert 
the  words  "the  people  of  Libya  in  achieving  independence 
and  the  form  of  union  and  government  they  desire,". 


XXIII.  Liberia:  Amendments  to  the  First  Draft 
Resolution  Recommended  by  Sub-Committee 
17  (A/C.1/522) 

U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/527 
Dated  Nov.  5,  1949 

Section  C: 

1.  Page  18:  delete  paragraph  1,   and   insert   the  fol- 
lowing : 

"1.  That  a  Commission  consisting  of  not  more  than 

five  Member  States  as  follows 

be  established  to  ascertain  more  fully  the  wishes,  and  the 
best  means  of  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Eritrea,  and  Somaliland,  to  examine  the  question  of 
the  disposal  of  Eritrea  and  Somaliland,  and  to  prepare  a 
report  for  the  General  Assembly  together  with  such  pro- 


*  This  corrigendum  issued  in  English  and  Spanish  only, 
supersedes  document  A/C.l/.j26  dated  4  November  1949. 
The  French  and  Russian  versions  remain  unchanged. 
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posal,  or  proposals  as  it  may  deem  appropriate  for  tlie 
solution  of  the  problem  of  Eritrea  and  Somaliland." 

2.  Delete  paragraph  2   (a),  and  insert  the  following: 
"(a)  The  wishes  and  welfare  of  the  inhabitants  of 

Eritrea  and  Somaliland  including  the  views  of  the  various 
racial,  religious,  and  political  groups  of  the  provinces  of 
the  territories,  and  the  capacities  of  the  people  for  self- 
government." 

3.  Delete  paragraph  3,  and  insert  the  following: 

"3.  In  considering  its  proposals,  the  Commission  shall 
take  into  account  the  various  suggestions  for  the  disposal 
of  Eritrea  and  Somaliland  and  submitted  during  the 
Fourth  Session  of  the  General  Assembly." 

Page  19 : 

4.  add  after  the  words  in  paragraph  4,  "It  shall  travel 
to  Eritrea,"  the  additional  words :  "and  Somaliland " 

XXIV.  Poland:  Amendments  to  the  First  Draft 
Resolution  Recommended  by  Sub-Committee  17 
(A/C.1/522) 

n.N.  doc.  A/C. 1/529 
Dated  Nov.  7,  1949 

With  respect  to  Libya: 

1.  Page  16 — Section  A :  Replace  the  words  in  para- 
graph 2  of  the  recommendations  "1  January  1952"  by  the 
following :  "1  January  1951." 

2.  Page  17 — Section  A  :  Replace  in  sub-paragraph  (a) 
of  paragraph  6  the  words  "France,  United  Kingdom  and 
United  States  of  America"  by  the  following:  "Czechoslo- 
vakia, Mexico,  Sweden." 

With  respect  to  Somaliland: 

3.  Page  17 — Section  B:  Replace  paragraph  2  by  the 
following:  "2.  That  its  independence  shall  become  effective 
at  the  end  of  3  years  from  the  date  of  the  approval  of  the 
Trusteeship  Agreements  by  the  General  Assembly." 

4.  Page  17 — Section  B :  Replace  paragraph  3  by  the 
following :  "3.  That  during  the  period  mentioned  in  para- 
graph 2,  Somaliland  shall  be  placed  under  the  Trusteeship 
of  the  United  Nations." 

5.  Page  IS — Section  B :  Replace  paragraph  4  by  the 
following:  "4.  That  the  Trusteeship  Council  will  prepare 
the  conditions  and  terms  of  the  United  Nations  Trustee- 
ship over  Somaliland  for  submittion  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly, if  possible  during  the  present  session  and  in  any  case 
not  later  than  at  the  Fifth  Regular  Session." 

With  respect  to  Eritrea: 

6.  Pages  18  and  19: — Replace  Section  C  by  the 
following : 

"With  respect  to  Eritrea: 

1.  That  Eritrea  shall  be  an  independent  sovereign 
State. 

2.  That  this  independence  shall  become  effective  at 
the  end  of  three  years  from  the  date  of  the  approval  of 
the  Trusteeship  Agreements  by  the  General  Assembly. 

3.  That  during  the  period  mentioned  in  paragraph  2, 
Eritrea  shall  be  placed  under  the  Trusteeship  of  the 
United  Nations. 

4.  That  the  Trusteeship  CJouncil  will  prepare  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  United  Nations  Trusteeship 
over  Eritrea  for  submission  to  the  General  Assembly  if 


possible  during  the  present  session  and  in  any  case  not 
later  than  the  Fifth  Regular  Session. 

5.  That  the  Trusteeship  Agreements  shall  include 
an  Annex  containing  a  declaration  of  constitutional  prin- 
ciples guaranteeing  the  rights  of  inhabitants  of  Eritrea, 
providing  for  institutions  designed  to  ensure  the  inaugu- 
ration, development  and  subsequent  establishment  of  full 
self-government. 

6.  That  in  the  drafting  of  this  declaration,  the  text 
propsed  by  the  Indian  Delegation  will  be  taken  into 
account. 

7.  That  Ethiopia  shall  be  ceded  a  portion  of  the  Jl 
territory  of  Eritrea  necessary  to  provide  her  with  an  ill 
outlet  to  the  sea  through  the  port  of  Assab." 


XXV.  India:  Amendment  to  the  First  Draft 
Resolution  Recommended  by  Sub-Committee  17 
CA/C.1/522) 

D.N.  doc.  A/C.1/537 
Dated  Nov.  10,  1949 

With  respect  to  Italian  Somaliland: 
Page  18 — Section  B,  paragraph  6  for  the  words  "take 
into  account"  substitute  "be  guided  by." 
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XXVI.  Report  of  the  First  Committee 

U.N.  doc.  A/1089 
Dated  Nov.  15,  1949 

Rapporteur:  Mr.  M.  de  Diego  {Panama) 

1.  The  question  of  the  disposal  of  the  former  Italian 
colonies  was  inconclusively  examined  during  the  second 
part  of  the  third  regular  session.  The  General  Assembly, 
at  its  219th  plenary  meeting  held  on  18  May  1949  adopted, 
by  51  votes  to  none  with  6  abstentions,  a  resolution  pre- 
sented by  the  representative  of  Poland  to  postpone  further 
consideration  of  the  question  until  the  fourth  regular  ses- 
sion (resolution  287  (III)). 

2.  On  the  recommendation  of  the  General  Committee 
(A/989) ,  the  General  Assembly,  at  the  224th  plenary  meet- 
ing held  on  22  September  1949,  referred  this  item  to  the 
First  Committee  for  consideration  and  report. 

3.  Consideration  of  the  question  by  the  First  Committee 
was  begun  at  the  278th  meeting  held  on  30  September 
1949.  At  that  meeting  the  Committee  adopted  a  proposal 
by  the  Chairman  to  invite  the  Government  of  Italy,  In 
accordance  with  its  request  ( A/C.l/478/Rev.  1),  to  ap- 
point a  representative  to  sit,  without  vote,  during  the  con- 
sideration of  the  question  by  the  Committee. 

4.  At  its  279th  meeting  on  1  October  1949,  the  Commit- 
tee unanimously  approved  a  draft  resolution  suggested  by 
the  Chairman.  The  resolution  (A/C.1/488)  provided  that 
"the  requests  of  representatives  of  political  parties  or 
organizations  in  the  territories  concerned,  presented  not 
later  than  10  October  1949,  shall  be  referred  to  a  Sub-Com- 
mittee composed  of  Brazil,  Egypt,  France,  Haiti,  India, 
New  Zealand,  Norway,  Poland,  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics,  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  of 
America,  who  shall  report  to  the  Committee  on  the  extent 

to  which   these  parties  or  organizations   represent  sub-       J 
stantial  sections  of  opinion  in  the  territory  in  question.       " 
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For  such  purpose  the  Sub-Committee  shall  study  and  take 
Into  account  the  statements  In  the  reports  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Enquiry  on  the  organizations  seeking  to  be 
beard  and  on  similar  local  organizations.  It  shall  make 
recommendations  on  whether,  and  if  so  how,  they  should 
be  heard  by  the  Committee.  The  Sub-Committee  should 
consider :  1.  Requests  emanating  from  political  organiza- 
tions or  parties  on  which  a  report  to  the  Committee  was 
not  made  by  Sub-Conimlttee  14  during  the  second  part  of 
the  third  regular  session ;  and  2.  Requests  on  which  the 
above  Sub-Committee  has  already  reported.  If  new  ma- 
terial has  been  submitted  by  the  organizations  or  parties 
in  question." 

5.  The  Sub-Committee  (Sub-Committee  IG)  held  four 
meetings.  At  its  first  meeting,  the  Sub-Committee  con- 
stituted a  Working  Group,  composed  of  the  representa- 
tives of  Norway,  Brazil  and  Haiti,  to  examine  and  report 
on  the  credentials  of  the  representatives  of  parties  or 
organizations,  as  well  as  to  verify  the  extent  to  which 
the  organizations  or  parties,  not  previously  reported  upon, 
represented  substantial  sections  of  opinion  in  the  respec- 
tive territories,  and  to  inquire  whether  tlie  organizations 
or  parties  to  which  a  hearing  had  already  been  given 
during  the  second  part  of  the  third  regular  session  had 
any  new  relevant  information  to  submit  to  the  First  Com- 
mittee. The  Sub-Committee  presented  three  reports  to 
the  First  Committee  (A/C.1/494,  A/C.1/495  and  A/C.l/ 
496)  concerning  the  various  requests  received  and  the 
preliminary  information  obtained. 

6.  Following  the  recommendations  of  Sub-Committee  16, 
the  First  Committee  heard  the  representatives  of  the 
following  parties  or  organizations  : 

For  Libya  :  The  National  Congress  of  Cyrenaica,  The 
National  Congress  of  Tripolitania,  The  Independence 
Party  of  Tripolitania,  The  Jewish  Community  of  Triiwli- 
tania. 

For  Eritrea :  The  Eritrean  Bloc  for  Independence, 
The  Unionist  Party  of  Eritrea,  The  Independent  Moslem 
League,  The  Representative  Committee  of  the  Italians  in 
Eritrea. 

For  Italian  Somaliland :  The  Somali  Youth  League, 
and  Hamar  Youth  Club,  The  Somalia  Conference. 

7.  On  7  October,  the  First  Committee,  by  37  votes  to 
0  with  3  abstentions,  adopted  an  Iraqi  proposal  to  give 
a  second  hearing  to  those  representatives  of  parties  or 
organizations  who  so  requested.  A  second  hearing  was 
given  to  the  representatives  of  the  National  Congress  of 
Cyrenaica,  the  National  Congress  of  Tripolitania,  the 
Independence  Party  of  Tripolitania,  the  Jewish  Com- 
munity of  Tripolitania,  the  Eritrean  Bloc  for  Independ- 
ence, the  Somali  Youth  League  and  the  Somalia 
Conference. 

8.  On  9  November,  following  a  request  by  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Somali  Youth  League  for  a  further  hear- 
ing in  order  to  express  his  views  on  the  recommendations 
of  Sub-Committee  17,  (see  paragraph  17),  the  Committee, 
by  25  votes  to  19  with  2  abstentions,  adopted  a  proposal 
by  the  representative  of  Argentina  that  all  parties  and 
organizations  which  had  previously  been  heard  by  the 
Committee  should  be  invited  to  submit,  in  writing,  any 
observations  they  wished  to  make  on  the  report  of 
Sub-Committee  17. 


9.  The  general  discussion  In  the  Committee  was  opened 
at  the  278th  meeting  on  30  September  and  was  concluded 
at  the  291st  meeting  on  11  October  1949. 

10.  On  30  September  1949,  the  representative  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  submitted  a  draft 
resolution  (A/C.1/487),  relating  to  the  three  territories 
and  proposing  the  grant  of  Independence  to  all  of  them, 
but  at  varying  periods  of  time — immediately  in  the  case 
of  Libya,  and  after  live  years  In  the  ca.se  of  Eritrea  and 
Italian  Somaliland.  The  proposal  of  the  U.S.S.R.  further 
provided  for  the  withdrawal  from  Libya  of  all  foreign 
forces  and  military  personnel  as  well  as  for  the  liquida- 
tion of  all  military  bases  within  three  months.  With 
respect  to  Eritrea  and  Italian  Somaliland,  the  U.S.S.B. 
proposal  envisaged  an  identical  arrangement  for  the  five- 
year  period  prior  to  their  independence,  namely,  that  the 
two  territories  should  be  placed  under  a  direct  United 
Nations  trusteeship  with  administrators  having  full  ex- 
ecutive powers,  appointed  by  and  responsible  to  the 
Trusteeship  Council,  and  assisted  by  advisory  committees 
comprising  representatives  of  the  five  permanent  mem- 
bers of  the  Security  Council  and  of  Italy  and  Ethiopia, 
together  with  one  European  and  two  indigenous  residents 
of  the  territory  nominated  by  the  above-mentioned  seven 
representatives.  Lastly,  a  cession  of  Eritrean  territory 
would  be  made  in  favour  of  Ethiopia  in  order  to  provide 
the  latter  with  an  outlet  to  the  sea  through  the  port  of 
Assab. 

11.  On  3  October  1949,  the  representative  of  Iraq  pre- 
sented a  draft  resolution  (A/C.1/489)  relating  only  to 
Libya.  The  Iraqi  proposal  recommended  the  immediate 
proclamation  by  the  United  Nations  of  a  united  sovereign 
State  of  Libya.  It  further  provided  that  the  present 
administering  Powers  in  Libya  should  take  immediate 
steps  to  hand  over  sovereignty  and  all  the  necessary 
powers  of  the  State  to  a  duly  constituted  government  in 
the  territory  within  as  short  a  period  as  practicable. 

12.  On  4  October  1949,  the  representative  of  Liberia 
presented  a  draft  resolution  (A/C.1/490)  relating  only  to 
Italian  Somaliland.  The  Liberian  proposal  recommended 
that  Italian  Somaliland  should  be  granted  independence 
after  five  years,  and  that  during  the  period  prior  to  its 
independence  the  territory  should  be  placed  under  a  di- 
rect United  Nations  trusteeship. 

13.  On  4  October  1949,  the  representative  of  India  pre- 
sented a  draft  resolution  (A/C.1/491)  relating  only  to 
Libya.  The  Indian  proposal  provided  for  the  unification 
of  the  three  regions  of  Libya  into  one  single  united  in- 
dependent group  with  a  constitution  to  be  drawn  up 
within  a  maximum  period  of  two  years  by  a  constituent 
assembly  representative  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  entire 
group.  The  Indian  proposal  further  envisaged  the  es- 
tablishment (if  a  United  Nations  commission,  to  consist 
of  not  less  than  three  and  not  more  than  five  experts, 
which  should  lay  down  a  practicable  basis  for  a  truly 
representative  constituent  assembly  and  approve  the  con- 
stitution of  Libya. 

14.  On  10  October  1949,  the  representative  of  the  United 
States  of  America  presented  a  draft  resolution  (A/C.l/ 
497)  relating  to  the  three  territories  and  recommending 
the  following  plan : 
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(i)  For  Libya,  independence  after  three  years.  Dur- 
ing the  interim  period  the  present  administering  Powers 
should  (a)  administer  the  three  regions  of  Cyrenaica, 
Trlpolitania  and  the  Fezzan,  and  co-ordinate  their  activi- 
ties for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  establishment  of 
Libyan  independence;  (b)  co-operate  in  the  formation  of 
governmental  institutions;  and  (c)  arrange  for  repre- 
sentatives of  the  inhabitants  of  the  three  regions  to  meet 
and  consult  together  to  determine  the  future  form  of 
government.  An  advisory  council  of  seven  members,  con- 
sisting of  representatives  of  Egypt,  France,  Italy,  United 
Kingdom  and  the  United  States  of  America  and  two  rep- 
resentatives of  the  local  population,  one  from  Cyrenaica 
and  one  from  Trlpolitania,  should  be  established  to  ad- 
vise the  administering  Powers  on  the  assistance  which 
might  be  given  to  the  inhabitants  with  regard  to  the  for- 
mation of  a  government  for  an  independent  Libya,  and 
such  related  problems  as  common  services. 

(ii)  For  Eritrea,  re-unlon  with  Ethiopia  of  all  the 
territory,  with  the  exclu.sion  of  the  Western  Province,  with 
appropriate  muncipal  charters  for  the  cities  of  Asmara 
and  Massawa  ;  the  Western  Province  to  be  united  with  the 
Sudan. 

(ill)  For  Italian  Somaliland,  Italian  trusteeship.  The 
General  Assembly  and  the  Trusteeship  Council  were  to 
review  the  progress  of  the  territory  from  time  to  time  to 
determine  whether  it  was  ready  for  independence.  A 
Commission  of  three  members  would  fix  the  international 
boundaries  of  the  territory. 

15.  On  11  October  1949,  the  representative  of  Pakistan 
presented  a  draft  resolution  (A/C.1/499)  relating  to  the 
three  territories  and  recommending  the  following  plan : 

(i)  For  Libya,  independence  after  three  years.  Dur- 
ing the  interim  period  the  pre.sent  administering  Powers 
should  (a)  administer  the  three  regions  of  Libya  and  co- 
ordinate their  activities  for  the  purpose  of  a.ssiting  in 
the  establishment  of  Libyan  unity  and  independence;  (b) 
co-operate  in  the  formation  of  governmental  institutions ; 
and  (c)  arrange  for  representatives  of  the  three  regions 
to  meet  and  consult  together  to  determine  the  future  form 
of  government.  An  advisory  council  of  nine  members, 
consisting  of  representatives  of  Egypt,  France,  Italy,  Pak- 
istan, United  Kingdom  and  United  States  of  America,  and 
three  representatives  of  the  local  population,  one  from 
Cyrenaica,  one  from  Tripolitania  and  one  from  the  Fezzan, 
should  be  established  to  advise  the  administering  Powers 
on  the  fimctions  set  out  in  (a),  (b)  and  (c)  above,  as  well 
as  on  the  assistance  which  might  be  given  to  the  inhabi- 
tants with  regard  to  the  formation  of  a  government  for 
an  independent  Libya. 

(ii)  For  Eritrea,  that  Ethiopia  should  be  provided 
with  an  outlet  to  the  sea  through  Assab,  and  that  the  rest 
of  Eritrea  should  become  independent  after  three  years. 
During  the  interim  i)eriod  the  administering  Power  would 
have  identical  functions  as  in  the  case  of  Libya.  An  ad- 
visory council  of  ten  members,  consisting  of  representa- 
tives of  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  France,  Italy,  Pakistan,  United 
Kingdom  and  the  United  States  of  America,  and  three 
representatives  of  the  local  population  would  be  estab- 
lished with  functions  similar  to  those  determined  for  the 
advisory  council  in  Libya. 

(iii)  For  Italian  Somaliland,  independence  after  ten 


years  with  a  view  to  its  ultimate  incorporation  into  a 
united  independent  Somaliland.  During  the  interim 
period,  the  territory  would  be  placed  under  the  Interna- 
tional Trusteeship  System  with  an  administrator,  ap- 
pointed by  and  responsible  to  the  Trusteeship  Council. 
The  General  Assembly  and  the  Trusteeship  Council  would 
review  the  progress  of  the  territory  from  time  to  time  to 
determine  whether  satisfactory  progress  was  being  made 
towards  preparing  it  for  independence. 

(iv)  That  Boundaries  Commissions  should  be  estab- 
lished for  each  territory  to  fix  their  international 
boundaries. 

16.  The  representative  of  Argentina  presented  on  5 
October  1949  a  draft  resolution  (A/C.1/492)  proposing  to 
appoint  a  sub-committee  of  fifteen  members  to  study  all 
drafts  and  suggestions  and  to  present  to  the  First  Com- 
mittee a  draft  resolution  on  the  question  of  the  disposal  of 
the  former  Italian  colonies.  The  draft  resolution  was  dis- 
cussed by  the  Committee  at  its  290th  and  291st  meetings 
on  10  and  11  October  1949,  when  oral  amendments  and 
suggestions  were  submitted  by  various  delegations.  On  11 
October  the  Committee  adopted,  by  40  votes  to  none  with 
11  abstentions,  an  amendment  submitted  by  the  repre- 
sentative of  Iraq  setting  1.5  October  as  the  time  limit  for 
the  sub-committee's  report  to  the  Committee  and  determin- 
ing that  the  First  Committee  would  suspend  its  meetings 
in  the  meantime.  Subsequently,  the  Committee  adopted, 
by  54  votes  to  0  with  one  abstention,  the  amended 
Argentinian  draft  resolution. 

17.  The  resolution  (A/C.1/49S)  established  a  Sub-Com- 
mittee consisting  of  representatives  of  Argentina,  Aus- 
tralia, Brazil,  Chile,  China,  Czechoslovakia,  Denmark, 
Egypt,  Ethiopia,  France,  Guatemala,  India,  Iraq,  Liberia, 
Mexico,  Pakistan,  Poland,  Union  of  South  Africa,  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States  of  America  "for  the  purpose  of  studying  all 
drafts  and  suggestions  which  have  been  submitted  to  tlie 
Committee  or  which  may  be  submitted  to  the  Sub-Com- 
mittee and  to  propose  a  draft  resolution  or  resolutions 
to  settle  the  question  of  the  disposal  of  the  former  Italian 
colonies  in  Africa.  The  Sub-Committee  will  submit  its 
report  to  the  Pir.st  Committee  not  later  than  15  October 
1949."  The  Committee  subsequently  extended  that  time- 
limit  in  order  to  allow  the  Sub-Committee  to  complete  its 
task. 

18.  The  Sub-Committee  (Sub-Committee  17)  held  29 
meetings  between  11  October  and  1  November  1949  and 
presented  a  report  (A/C.1/522),  containing  two  draft 
resolutions. 

19.  The  first  draft  resolution,  relating  to  the  three  terri- 
tories, recommended  as  follows : 

A.  Libya 

(a)  That  Libya  be  established  as  a  single  inde- 
pendent and  sovereign  State  not  later  than  1  January 
1952; 

(b)  That  a  constitution  for  Libya  be  determined 
by  representatives  of  Cyrenaica,  TriiK)litaiiia  and  the 
Fezzan  meeting  in  a  national  assembly ; 

(c)  That,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  Libyan 
people  in  the  formulation  of  the  constitution  and  the 
establislnnent  of  an  independent  government,  there  should 
be  a  United  Nations  commissioner  and  a  council  to  aid 
and  advise  him ; 
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(d)  That  the  council  should  consist  of  ten  mem- 
bers, namely,  the  representatives  of  Kfiypt,  France,  Italy, 
I'akistan,  I'nited  Kingdom,  the  United  States  of  America, 
one  representative  of  each  of  the  three  regions  of  Libya 
and  one  representative  of  the  minorities  in  Libya; 

(e)  That  the  administering  Powers  initiate  Im- 
mediately all  necessary  stei>s  for  the  transfer  of  power 
to  a  duly  constituted  independent  govenunent,  administer 
the  territories  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  estah- 
lishment  of  Liliyan  unity  and  indei)en(lence,  co-oinrate 
In  the  formation  of  governmental  institutions  and  co- 
ordinate their  activities  to  that  end; 

(f )  That,  upon  its  establishment  as  an  independent 
State.  Libya  be  admitted  to  the  United  Nations. 

I?.  Italian  Somalilanil 

(a)  That  Italian  Somaliland  be  an  independent 
sovereign  State; 

(b)  That  the  independence  of  the  territory  should 
become  effective  ten  years  after  the  approval  of  the 
trusteeship  agreement  by  the  General  Assembly,  unless 
at  that  time  the  General  Assembly  decided  otherwise; 

(c)  That,  during  the  above-mentioned  period, 
Italian  Somaliland  be  placed  under  the  trusteeship  of 
Italy ; 

(d)  That  the  Trusteeship  Agreement  should  in- 
clude an  annex  containing  a  declaration  of  constitutional 
principles  based  on  a  text  proposed  by  the  Indian  delega- 
tion. 

C.  Eritrea 
That  a  commission,  consisting  of  representatives  of  not 
more  than  five  Member  States,  be  established  to  ascertain 
more  fully  the  wishes  and  welfare  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Eritrea,  examine  the  question  of  the  disposal  of  Eritrea 
and  submit  a  rejiort  with  proposals  to  the  Secretary- 
General  not  later  than  15  June  19,^0.  The  Interim  Com- 
mittee of  the  General  Assembly  should  consider  the  Com- 
mission's report  and  proposals  and,  in  its  turn,  report 
with  conclusions  to  the  fifth  regular  session. 

20.  The  second  draft  resolution  recommended  that  a 
committee  composed  of  the  President  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, two  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  General  Assembly 
(Brazil  and  Pakistan)  and  the  Chairmen  of  the  First  and 
of  the  Ad  Hoc  Political  Committees  should  nominate  one 
candidate  or,  if  no  agreement  should  be  reached,  three 
candidates  for  the  post  of  United  Nations  commissioner 
in  Libya,  for  submission  to  the  General  Assembly. 

21.  After  th<?  general  discussion  was  closed,  the  Com- 
mittee examined,  at  its  202nd  and  29.3rd  meetings  held  on 
1.5  and  18  October  1949  respectively,  the  situation  in  Italian 
Somaliland,  following  a  letter  addressed  on  13  October 
1949  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  by  the  representa- 
tive of  tile  Somali  Youth  League. 

22.  By  21  votes  to  11,  with  IG  abstentions,  the  First 
Committee  rejected  a  proposal  by  the  representative  of 
Poland  that  the  Committee  should  recommend  to  Sub- 
Committee  17  to  give  a  hearing  to  the  representative  of  the 
Somali  Youth  League  on  the  matters  contained  in  the 
above-mentioned  letter  and  that  Sub-Committee  17  should 
recommend  to  the  First  Committee  the  steps  to  be  taken 
in  connexion  with  the  situation  in  Italian  Somaliland. 

23.  The  representative  of  Poland  ttien  submitted  a  draft 
resolution    (A/C.1/501)   appealing  to  the  administering 


Power  in  Italian  Somaliland  (d  iierniit  free  expression  of 
opinion  and  to  prevent  victimization  of  persons  and 
political  organization.  Amendments  to  the  Polish  draft 
resolution  were  submitted  by  the  representatives  of  the 
United  Kingdom  (A/C.1/502),  Yugoslavia  (A/C.1/504) 
and  the  Pliilippines  (A/C.1/505).  After  the  Polish  draft 
resoluticm  atui  the  United  Kingdom  and  Yugoslav  amend- 
ments had  been  withdrawn,  the  Committee,  by  IS  votes  to 
23,  with  9  abstentions,  rejected  th<>  Pliilippines  prdjHisal 
requesting  the  administering  Power  in  Italian  Somali- 
land to  en.sure  free  and  peaceful  expression  of  oi)inion 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  territory  regarding  its 
future. 

24.  The  First  Committee  examined  the  report  of  Sub- 
Committee  17  (A/C.1/522)  between  4  and  8  November 
1949  (311th  to  317th  meetings),  and  then  proceeded  to 
vote  upon  the  various  draft  resolutions  before  it. 

25.  Of  the  seven  draft  resolutions  before  the  Committee, 
that  submitted  by  India  (A/C.1/491)  had  been  withdrawn, 
and  the  representatives  of  Iraq,  Pakistan  and  the  United 
States  of  America  indicated  that  they  reserved  the  right 
to  introduce  their  respective  proposals  (A/C.1/489, 
A/C.1/499  and  A/C.1/497)  at  a  later  date,  if  necessary. 
Accordingly,  the  Committee  agreed  to  vote  upon  the  re- 
maining three  draft  resolutions  in  the  following  order : 
the  revised  draft  resolution  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  (A/C.l/487/Rev.l),  which  was  sub- 
mitted on  7  November  and  did  not  differ  in  substance  from 
the  original  draft  resolution  (A/C.1/487),  the  Liberian 
draft  resolution  (A/C.1/490),  and  the  first  draft  resolu- 
tion recommended  by  Sub-Committee  17  (A/C.1/522). 

26.  The  revised  U.S.S.R.  draft  resolution  (A/C.1/487/ 
Rev.l)  was  put  to  the  vote,  paragraph  by  paragraph,  with 
the  following  results. 

(i)  The  first  paragraph  was  voted  upon  sentence 
by  sentence. 

(a)  The  first  sentence  of  the  first  paragraph  was 
rejected  by  24  votes  to  20,  with  8  abstentions. 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  the  first  paragraph  was 
rejected  by  31  votes  to  11,  with  11  abstentions. 

(ii)  The  second  paragraph  was  rejected  by  33  votes 
to  6,  with  15  abstentions. 

(iii)  The  third  paragraph  was  rejected  by  34  votes 
to  12,  with  9  abstentions. 

27.  The  Liberian  draft  resolution  (A/C.1/490)  was  put 
to  the  vote  in  two  parts. 

( i )  The  preamble  and  the  first  sentence  of  the  opera- 
tive part  were  rejected  by  27  votes  to  21,  with  5  abstentions. 

(ii)  In  view  of  the  above  vote,  the  representative  of 
Liberia  withdrew  the  remainder  of  his  draft  resolution. 

28.  The  first  draft  resolution  recommended  by  Sub- 
Committee  17  (A/C.1/522)  was  put  to  the  vote  paragraph 
by  paragraph. 

29.  The  preamble  of  the  draft  resolution  recommended 
by  Sub-Committee  17  was  adopted  by  54  votes  to  0,  with 
1  abstention. 

30.  Altogether  nine  amendments  to  section  A  (Libya) 
of  the  draft  resolution  recommended  by  Sub-Committee 
17  were  submitted  by  the  representatives  of  China,  India, 
Poland  and  the  United  Kingdom;  in  addition,  several 
oral  amendments  were  introduced  before  the  vote  was 
taken  on  the  various  paragraphs.    The  representative  of 
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the  United  Kingdom  withdrew  his  four  amendments 
(A/C.l/526/Bev.l)  in  favour  of  the  Indian  amendment 
(A/O.1/531). 

31.  With  respect  to  paragraph  1  of  section  A: 

(i)  The  Indian  amendment  (A/C. 1/531),  proposing 
that  Libya  should  be  constituted  into  a  united  independent 
sovereign  State,  to  which  a  number  of  oral  suggestions 
were  submitted,  was  amended  to  read  as  follows :  "That 
Libya,  comprising  Cyrenaica,  Tripolitania  and  the  Fezzan 
shall  be  constituted  an  independent  and  sovereign  State." 
The  Indian  amendment,  as  revised,  was  voted  upon  by 
roll-call,  as  follows : 

In  favour:  Afghanistan,  Argentina,  Australia,  Bel- 
gium, Bolivia,  Brazil,  Burma,  Canada,  Chile,  China,  Co- 
lombia, Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Denmark,  Dominican  Re- 
public, Ecuador,  Egypt,  El  Salvador,  Ethiopia,  France, 
Greece,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Iceland,  India,  Iran,  Iraq, 
Israel,  Lebanon,  Liberia,  Luxembourg,  Mexico,  Nether- 
lands, Nicaragua,  Norway,  Pakistan,  Panama,  Paraguay, 
Peru,  Philippines,  Poland,  Saudi  Arabia,  Syria,  Thailand, 
Turkey,  Union  of  South  Africa,  United  Kingdom,  United 
States  of  America,  Uruguay,  Venezuela,  Yemen. 
Against:  None. 

Abstentions:  Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
public, Czechoslovakia,  New  Zealand,  Sweden,  Ukrainian 
Soviet  Socialist  Republic,  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics, Yugoslavia. 

The  amendment  was  adopted  by  51  votes  to  0,  with  7 
abstentions. 

(ii)  Paragraph  1,  as  amended,  was  adopted  by  56 
votes  to  0,  with  2  abstentions. 

32.  With  respect  to  paragraph  2  of  section  A : 

(i)  The  amendment  by  the  representative  of  Poland 
(A/C.1/529),  proposing  to  make  Libyan  independence 
should  become  effective  not  later  than  1  January  1951, 
was  rejected  by  25  votes  to  15,  with  11  abstentions. 

(ii)  Paragraph  2  was  adopted  by  54  votes  to  0,  with 
2  abstentions. 

33.  Paragraph  3  of  section  A  was  adopted  by  56  votes 
to  0,  with  1  abstention. 

34.  Paragraph  4  of  section  A  was  adopted  by  45  votes 
to  6,  with  6  abstentions. 

35.  With  respect  to  paragraph  5  of  section  A: 

(i)  The  amendment  by  the  representative  of  China 
(A/C.1/528),  proposing  that  the  commissioner  should 
submit  his  reports  to  the  Secretary-General  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  administering  Powers,  was  lost  by  a  vote  of 
18  in  favour,  18  against,  with  22  abstentions. 

(ii)  Paragraph  5  was  adopted  by  47  votes  to  0,  with 
11  abstentions. 

36.  With  re-spect  to  paragraph  6  of  section  A : 

(i)  The  amendment  by  the  representative  of  Poland 
(A/C.1/529)  to  sub-paragraph  (a),  which,  as  orally  re- 
vised, proposed  that  France,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States  of  America  should  be  replaced  in  the  coun- 
cil by  Czechoslovakia,  Haiti  and  the  Ukrainian  Soviet 
Socialist  Republic,  was  rejected  by  35  votes  to  5,  with  18 
abstentions. 

(ii)  Sub-paragraph  (a)  was  adopted  by  46  votes  to 
7,  with  5  abstentions. 

(iii)  The  first  part  of  sub-paragraph  (b),  reading 
"one  representative  of  the  people  of  each  of  the  three 


regions  of  Libya,"  was  adopted  by  53  votes  to  0,  with  6 
abstentions. 

(iv)  The  second  part  of  sub-paragraph  (b),  reading 
"and  one  representative  of  the  minorities  in  Libya,"  was 
voted  upon  by  roll-call,  as  follows : 

In  favour:  Brazil,  Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist 
Republic,  Canada,  Chile,  China,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica, 
Cuba,  Czechoslovakia,  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  El 
Salvador,  France,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Iceland, 
Iran,  Israel,  Mexico,  Netherlands,  Nicaragua,  Norway, 
Pakistan,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Poland,  Ukrainian 
Soviet  Socialist  Republic,  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics, United  States  of  America,  Uruguay. 

Against:  Afghanistan,  Egypt,  Iraq,  Lebanon,  Saudi 
Arabia,  Syria,  Yemen. 

Abstentions:  Argentina,  Australia,  Belgium,  Bo- 
livia, Burma,  Denmark,  Ethiopia,  Greece,  India,  Liberia, 
Luxembourg,  New  Zealand,  Philippines,  Sweden,  Thailand, 
Turkey,  Union  of  South  Africa,  United  Kingdom,  Vene- 
zuela, Yugoslavia. 

The  second  part  of  the  sub-paragraph  was  adopted  by 
32  votes  to  7,  with  20  abstentions. 

(v)  Paragraph  6  as  a  whole  was  adopted  by  47  votes 
to  7,  with  5  abstentions. 

37.  Paragraph  7  of  section  A  was  adopted  by  47  votes 
to  5,  with  5  abstentions. 

38.  With  respect  to  paragraph  8  of  section  A : 

(i)  The  first  part  of  the  paragraph,  up  to  and  in- 
cluding the  words  "the  advice  of  the  members  of  his 
council,"  was  adopted  by  48  votes  to  0,  with  11  abstentions. 

(ii )  The  remaining  part  of  the  paragraph  was  adopted 
by  43  votes  to  4,  with  11  abstentions. 

(iii)  Paragraph  8  as  a  whole  was  adopted  by  46  votes 
to  0,  with  11  abstentions. 

39.  Paragraph  9  of  section  A  was  adopted  by  47  votes 
to  0,  with  7  abstentions. 

40.  With  respect  to  paragraph  10  of  section  A : 

(i)  The  amendment  by  the  representative  of  China 
(A/C.iy52S),  proposing  that  the  administering  Powers 
should  exercise  the  functions  set  out  in  paragraph  10  in 
co-operation  with  the  commissioner,  was  adopted  by  29 
votes  to  9,  with  17  abstentions. 

(ii)  Paragraph  10,  as  amended,  was  adopted  by  50 
votes  to  0,  with  6  abstentions. 

41.  Paragraph  11  of  section  A  was  adopted  by  56  votes 
to  0,  with  1  abstention. 

42.  Altogether,  seventeen  amendments  to  section  B 
(Italian  Somaliland)  of  the  draft  resolution  recommended 
by  Sub-Committee  17  were  submitted  by  the  representa- 
tives of  Argentina,  Chile,  China,  India,  Israel,  Lebanon, 
Liberia,  Mexico,  Poland  and  Saudi  Arabia ;  in  addition,  a 
number  of  oral  amendments  were  presented  before  the  vote 
was  taken  on  the  various  paragraphs. 

43.  The  first  amendment  proposed  by  Liberia  (A/C.l/ 
527),  which  suggested  that  the  commission  proposed  for 
Eritrea  should  also  examine  the  question  of  the  disposal 
of  Italian  Somaliland,  was  voted  upon,  in  so  far  as  it 
related  to  Italian  Somaliland,  by  roll-call,  as  follows : 

In  favotir:  Ethiopia,  India,  Iran,  Iraq,  Liberia,  New 
Zealand,  Norway,  Pakistan,  Philippines,  Yemen,  Yugo- 
slavia. 

Against:  Argentina,   Australia,   Belgium,   Bolivia, 
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Brazil,  Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic,  Canada, 

Chile,  China,  Colombia,  Costa  Rlcn,  Cuba,  Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark,  Dominican  Republic,  BJcuador,  El  Salvador, 
France,  Greece,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Iceland, 
Lebanon,  Lusombourg,  Mexico,  Netlierlands,  Nicaragua, 
Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Poland,  Turkey,  Ukrainian  So- 
viet Socialist  Republic,  Union  of  South  Africa,  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  United  Kingdom,  United  States 
of  America,  Uruguay,  Venezuela. 

Abstentiotw:  Afghanistan,  Burma,  Egypt,  Israel, 
Saudi  Arabia,  Sweden,  Syria,  Thailand. 

The  amendment  was  rejected  by  40  votes  to  11,  with  8 
abstentions. 

In  view  of  tlie  above  vote,  the  representative  of  Liberia 
agreed  to  withdraw  the  two  other  amendments  concerning 
Italian  Somaliland. 

44.  Paragraph  1  of  section  B  was  voted  upon  by  roll- 
call,  as  follows : 

In  favour:  Afghanistan,  Argentina,  Australia, 
Belgium,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Burma,  Byelorussian  Soviet 
Socialist  Republic,  Canada,  Chile,  China,  Colombia,  Costa 
Rica,  Cuba,  Czechoslovakia,  Denmark,  Dominican  Repub- 
lic, Ek-uador,  Egypt,  El  Salvador,  Ethiopia,  France,  Greece, 
Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Iceland,  India,  Iran,  Iraq, 
Israel,  Lebanon,  Liberia,  Luxembourg,  Mexico,  Nether- 
lands, New  Zealand,  Nicaragua,  Norway,  Pakistan, 
Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Philippines,  Poland,  Saudi 
Arabia,  Syria,  Thailand,  Turkey,  Ukrainian  Soviet 
Socialist  Republic,  Union  of  South  Africa,  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  United  Kingdom,  United  States  of 
America,  Uruguay,  Venezuela,  Yemen,  Yugoslavia. 

Against:  None. 

Abstention:  Sweden. 
Paragraph  1  was  adopted  by  58  votes  to  0,  with  1 
abstention. 

45.  With  respect  to  paragraph  2  of  section  B : 

(1)  The  amendment  proposed  by  Poland  (A/C.1/529), 
which  would  make  the  independence  of  Italian  Somaliland 
effective  after  three  years,  was  voted  upon  by  roll-call, 
as  follows : 

In  favour:  Afghanistan,  Byelorussian  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republic,  Cuba,  Czechoslovakia,  Ethiopia,  India, 
Iran,  Iraq,  Lil)eria,  Pakistan,  Philippines,  Poland,  Saudi 
Arabia,  Syria,  Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic,  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  Yemen,  Yugoslavia. 

Against:  Argentina,  Australia,  Belgium,  Bolivia, 
Brazil,  Canada,  Chile,  China,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Den- 
mark, Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  France, 
Greece,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Iceland,  Luxem- 
bourg, Mexico,  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Nicaragua, 
Norway,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Turkey,  Union  of 
South  Africa,  United  Kingdom,  United  States  of  America, 
Uruguay,  Venezuela. 

Abstentions:  Burma,  Egypt,  Israel,  Lebanon, 
Sweden,  Thailand. 

The  amendment  was  rejected  by  35  votes  to  18,  with  6 
abstentions. 

(ii)  An  oral  amendment  by  the  representative  of 
the  Philippines  proposing  to  delete  the  last  phrase  of 
the  paragraph,  reading  "unless  at  the  end  of  that  period 
the  General  Assembly  decides  otherwise,"  was  voted  upon 
by  roll-call  as  follows : 


In  favour:  Afghanistan,  Burma,  Byelorussian 
Soviet  Socialist  Republic,  Cuba,  Czechoslovakia,  Domini- 
can Republic,  Ecuador,  Egypt,  lOthiopia,  Haiti,  Iceland, 
India,  Iran,  Iraq,  Israel,  Lebanon,  Lil)eria,  Mexico, 
Nicaragua,  Norway,  I'akistan,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru, 
Philippines,  Poland,  Saudi  Aral)ia,  Syria,  Thailand, 
Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic,  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  Yemen,  Yugoslavia. 

Against:  Argentina,  Australia,  Belgium,  Bolivia, 
Brazil,  Canada,  Chile,  Colombia,  Denmark,  France,  Greece, 
Guatemala,  Honduras,  Luxembourg,  Netherlands,  New 
Zealand,  Turkey,  Union  of  South  Africa,  United  Kingdom, 
United  States  of  America,  Uruguay,  Venezuela. 

Abstentions:  China,  Costa  Rica,  El  Salvador, 
Sweden. 

The  amendment  was  adopted  by  33  votes  to  22,  with  4 
abstentions. 

(iii)  Paragraph  2,  as  amended,  was  adopted  by  55 
votes  to  0,  with  4  abstentions. 

46.  With  respect  to  paragraph  3  of  section  B  and  to  the 
new  paragraph  4  proposed  in  the  amendment  submitted 
by  Lebanon  (A/C.1/530),  according  to  which  an  advisory 
council  would  be  set  up  to  aid  and  advise  the  Administer- 
ing Authority : 

(i)  The  amendment  to  paragraph  3  by  the  representa- 
tive of  Poland  (A/C.1/529),  proposing  that  during  the 
period  prior  to  its  independence,  Italian  Somaliland 
should  be  placed  under  a  direct  United  Nations  trustee- 
ship, was  voted  upon  by  roU-call,  as  follows : 

In  favour:  Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic, 
Czechoslovakia,  Ethiopia,  Liberia,  Poland,  Ukrainian 
Soviet  Socialist  Republic,  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics, Yugoslavia. 

Against:  Argentina,  Australia,  Belgium,  Bolivia, 
Brazil,  Canada,  Chile,  China,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba, 
Denmark,  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  El  Salvador, 
France,  Greece,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Iceland, 
Lebanon,  Luxembourg,  Mexico,  Netherlands,  Nicaragua, 
Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Turkey,  Union  of  South  Africa, 
United  Kingdom,  United  States  of  America,  Uruguay, 
Venezuela. 

Abstentions:   Afghanistan,   Burma,   Egypt,   India, 
Iran,  Iraq,  Israel,  New  Zealand,  Norway,  Pakistan,  Phil- 
ippines, Saudi  Arabia,  Sweden,  Syria,  Thailand,  Yemen. 
The  amendment  was  rejected  by  35  votes  to  8,  with 
16  abstentions. 

( ii )  The  amendment  proposed  by  Poland  ( A/C.1/538 ) 
to  the  suggested  new  paragraph  4  contained  in  the  Leban- 
ese amendment  (A/C.1/530),  proposing  that  the  Advisory 
Council  should  also  include  three  representatives  of  the 
local  inhabitants,  was  rejected  by  33  votes  to  9,  with  17 
abstentions. 

(iii)  The  amendment  proposed  by  China 
(A/C.1/540)  to  the  Lebanese  amendment  (A/C.1/530), 
proposing  that  the  last  sentence  of  the  Lebanese  amend- 
ment should  read  ".  .  .  shall  invite  members  of  the  ad- 
visory council  to  participate  without  vote  in  the  debates 
of  the  Trusteeship  Council  on  any  question  relating  to  this 
territory"  was  rejected  by  25  votes  to  6,  with  27  absen- 
tions. 

(iv)  An  oral  Polish  amendment  to  the  suggested 
new  paragraph  4  contained  in  the  Lebanese  amendment 
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(A/C.1/530),  proposing  the  deletion  of  tbe  word  "ad- 
visory," wherever  it  occurred,  was  voted  upon  by  roll-call, 
as  follows : 

In  favour:  Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic, 
Czechoslovakia,  Egypt,  Iraq,  Israel,  Liberia,  Pakistan, 
Poland,  Saudi  Arabia,  Syria,  Ukranian  Soviet  Socialist 
Republic,  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  Yemen, 
Yugoslavia. 

Against:  Argentina,  Australia,  Belgium,  Bolivia, 
Brazil,  Burma,  Canada,  Chile,  China,  Colombia,  Costa 
Rica,  Cuba,  Denmark,  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  El 
Salvador,  France,  Greece,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras, 
Iceland,  Lebanon,  Luxembourg,  Mexico,  Netherlands,  New 
Zealand,  Nicaragua,  Norway,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru, 
Union  of  South  Africa,  United  Kingdom,  United  States  of 
America,  Uruguay,  Venezuela. 

Ahstentions:  Afghanistan,  Ethiopia,  India,  Iran, 
Philippines,  Sweden,  Thailand,  Turkey. 

The  amendment  was  rejected  by  37  votes  to  14,  with 
8  abstentions. 

(v)  The  representative  of  Lebanon  having  accepted 
the  two  amendments  submitted  respectively  by  Argentina 
(A/C.1/532)  and  Saudi  Arabia  (A/C.1/534),  the  revised 
Lebanese  amendment  to  add  a  new  paragraph  4  after 
paragraph  3  and  to  re-number  the  remaining  paragraphs 
of  the  section  was  voted  upon  by  roll-call,  as  follows : 

In  favour:  Afghanistan,  Argentina,  Australia,  Bel- 
gium, Bolivia,  Brazil,  Burma,  Canada,  Chile,  China, 
Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Dominican  Republic,  Ecua- 
dor, Egypt,  El  Salvador,  France,  Greece,  Guatemala,  Haiti, 
Honduras,  Iceland,  India,  Iran,  Iraq,  Israel,  Lebanon, 
Liberia,  Luxembourg,  Mexico,  Netherlands,  Nicaragua, 
Norway,  Pakistan,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Philippines, 
Saudi  Arabia,  Syria,  Thailand,  Turkey,  United  Kingdom, 
United  States  of  America,  Uruguay,  Venezuela,  Yemen. 

Against:  Ethiopia. 

Abstentions:  Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic, 
Czechoslovakia,  Denmark,  New  Zealand,  Poland,  Sweden, 
Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic,  Union  of  South 
Africa,  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Reiniblics,  Yugoslavia. 

New  paragraph  4  was  adopted  by  48  votes  to  1,  with 
10  abstentions. 

(v)  Paragraph  3  was  then  put  to  the  vote  by  roll- 
eaU,  as  follows: 

In.  favour:  Afghanistan,  Argentina,  Australia,  Bel- 
gium, Bolivia,  Brazil,  Burma,  Canada,  Chile,  China,  Co- 
lumbia, Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Denmark,  Dominican  Republic, 
Ecuador,  Egypt,  El  Salvador,  France,  Greece,  Guatemala, 
Haiti,  Honduras,  Iceland,  India.  Iran,  Iraq,  Israel,  Leb- 
anon, Luxembourg,  Mexico,  Netherlands,  Nicaragua, 
Norway,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Philippines,  Saudi 
Arabia,  Syria,  Tliailand,  Turkey,  Union  of  South  Africa, 
United  Kingdom,  United  States  of  America,  Uruguay, 
Venezuela,  Yemen. 

Against:  Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic, 
Czechoslovakia,  Ethiopia,  Poland,  Ukrainian  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republic,  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics, 
Yugoslavia. 

Abstention.^ :  Liberia,  New  Zealand,  Pakistan, 
Sweden. 

Paragraph  3  was  adopted  by  48  votes  to  7,  with  4 
abstentions. 


47.  With  respect  to  paragraph  4,  now  paragraph  5,  of 
section  B : 

( i )  The  amendment  proposed  by  Poland  ( A/C.1/529) , 
suggesting  that  the  conditions  and  terms  of  the  trustee- 
ship agreement  over  Italian  Somaliland  should  be  pre- 
pared by  the  Trusteeship  Council,  was  rejected  by  44 
votes  to  4,  with  5  abstentions. 

(ii)  Paragraph  4,  now  paragraph  5,  was  adopted  by 
46  votes  to  5,  with  4  abstentions. 

48.  Paragraph  5,  now  paragraph  6,  of  section  B  was 
adopted  by  53  votes  to  0,  with  1  abstention. 

49.  With  respect  to  paragraph  6,  now  paragraph  7,  of 
section  B : 

(i)  The  amendment  proposed  by  India  (A/C.1/537), 
to  substitute  the  words  "be  guided  by"  for  the  words  "take 
into  account,"  was  adopted  by  50  votes  to  0,  with  7 
abstentions. 

(ii)  Paragraph  6,  now  paragraph  7,  as  amended,  was 
adopted  by  56  votes  to  0,  with  3  abstentions. 

50.  An  amendment  submitted  by  Argentina  (A/C.1/541) 
to  add  a  new  paragraph  to  section  B  proposed  to  invite 
Italy  to  undertake  the  provisional  administration  of 
Italian  Somaliland  pending  approval  by  the  Gteneral 
Assembly  of  a  trusteeship  agreement  for  that  territory. 

(i)  An  amendment  to  the  Argentinian  proposal  was 
introduced  by  Chile  (A/C.1/.545)  suggesting  that  the 
Italian  provisional  administration  should  begin  after  the 
Trusteeship  Council  and  Italy  had  negotiated  the  draft 
trusteeship  agreement. 

(ii)  A  draft  resolution  was  submitted  by  Poland 
(A/C.1/547)  suggesting  that  the  Argentinian  proposal  be 
transmitted  to  the  Sixth  Committee  for  consideration  and 
report. 

The  Polish  draft  resolution  was  rejected  by  33  votes  to 
9,  with  10  abstentions. 

(iii)  An  amendment  was  submitted  by  Mexico 
(A/C.1/54S)  proposing  to  add  two  new  jiaragraphs,  8  and 
9,  to  section  B,  incorporating  the  ideas  contained  in  the 
Argentinian  and  Chilean  amendments. 

(iv)  The  Argentinian  amendment,  as  modified  by 
Chile  and  Mexico,  was  adopted  by  38  votes  to  S,  with  10 
abstentions. 

51.  The  First  Committee  passed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  text  proposed  by  the  delegation  of  India,  which  had 
been  included  by  Sub-Committee  17  as  an  "Annexure"  to 
the  first  draft  resolution  (A/C.1/522).  An  amendment  to 
paragraph  3  of  the  "Annexure"  was  submitted  by  Israel 
(A/C.1/539),  proposing  that  the  five  representatives  on 
the  council,  which  was  to  assist  the  Administrator  should 
be  elected  or  nominated  by  the  principal  parties  and 
organizations  in  the  territory.  In  the  discussion  that  fol- 
lowed various  oral  amendments  were  suggested  both  to 
the  text  of  the  "Annexure"  itself  and  to  the  Israeli  amend- 
ment. The  question  arose  whether  a  vote  should  be  taken 
on  the  "Annexure"  and  the  various  amendments  to  it,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  no  vote  on  the  text  of  the  "Annexure" 
had  been  taken  by  Sub-Committee  17,  that  the  "Annexure" 
was  referred  to  in  the  adopted  new  paragraph  7  as 
"the  .  .  .  text  proposed  by  the  Indian  delegation"  and, 
finally,  that  the  "Annexure"  itself  was  to  serve  only  as  a 
guide  to  the  Trusteeship  Council  and  the  Administering 
Authority  for  drawing  up  the  declaration  of  constitutional 
principles  for  Italian  Somaliland.     The  Chairman  ruled 
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that,  inasmuch  as  the  "Aiinoxuro"  was  not  a  Committee 
text,  but  the  test  of  the  delegation  of  India,  no  formal 
vote  should  be  taken  on  the  "Annexure"  and  the  amend- 
ments to  it.  The  Cliairnian  furtlifr  observed  that  the 
authorities  dealing  with  the  matter  would,  in  due  course, 
take  account  of  the  observations  and  sufCKcstions  concern- 
ing the  "Annexure"  made  by  delegations  in  the  course  of 
the  discussion. 

52.  Altogether,  four  amendments  to  section  C  (Eritrea) 
of  the  draft  resolution  recommended  by  Sub-Committee 
17  were  submitted  by  the  representatives  of  Argentina, 
Burma,  Iraq  and  Poland;  in  addition,  a  number  of  oral 
amendments  were  presented  before  the  vote  was  taken  on 
the  various  paragraphs. 

53.  The  amendment  submitted  by  Poland  (A/C.1/529), 
proposing  to  replace  the  wliole  of  section  C  by  a  new  text 
of  seven  paragraphs  was  voted  upon,  paragraph  by  para- 
graph, as  follows : 

(i)  Paragraph  1,  which  would  establish  Eritrea  as  an 
indepen<Ient  sovereign  State.,  was  rejected  by  27  votes  to 
10,  with  14  abstentions. 

(ii)  Paragraph  2,  proposing  that  the  independence  of 
Eritrea  should  become  effective  after  three  years,  was 
rejected  by  30  votes  to  11,  with  13  abstentions. 

(iii)  Paragraphs  3.  4,  .'j  and  G,  proposing  that  during 
the  interim  period  Eritrea  should  he  placed  under  the 
trusteeship  of  the  United  Nations  and  that  the  Trusteeship 
Council  should  prepare  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
United  Nations  Trusteeship,  which  should  include  an  an- 
nex with  a  declaration  of  constitutional  principles  based 
on  the  "Annexure"  proiwsed  by  the  Indian  delegation, 
were  voted  upon  together  and  were  rejected  by  35  votes 
to  6,  with  13  abstentions. 

(iv)  Paragraph  7,  proposing  the  cession  to  Ethiopia 
of  a  portion  of  Eritrean  territory  to  provide  her  with  an 
outlet  to  the  sea  through  Assab,  was  rejected  by  17  votes 
to  15,  with  22  abstentions. 

54.  With  respect  to  paragraph  1  of  section  C : 

(i)  Two  amendments  were  submitted,  one  by  Burma, 
(A/C.l/.5.3.">),  proposing  that  the  commission  should  con- 
sist of  the  representatives  of  Canada,  Guatemala,  Lebanon, 
Norway  and  the  Philippines,  and  the  other  by  Iraq 
(A/C.1/542),  proposing  that  the  commission  should  con- 
sist of  representatives  of  Brazil,  Egypt,  Denmark,  Iran 
and  Burma.  In  addition,  a  number  of  oral  proposals, 
including  three  oral  amendments  by  El  Salvador,  Iraq 
and  Poland,  were  submitted. 

(ii)  An  oral  proposal  by  the  representative  of  Poland 
that  the  five  members  of  the  commission  should  be  elected 
by  secret  ballot  was  rejected  by  24  votes  to  23,  with  9 
abstentions. 

(iii)  A  revised  amendment  by  the  representative  of 
Iraq,  replacing  the  original  Iraqi  amendment,  to  the 
effect  that  the  commission  should  be  composed  of  seven 
members,  was  rejected  by  21  votes  to  11,  with  24  absten- 
tions. 

(iv)  An  oral  proposal  by  the  representative  of  El 
Salvador  that  the  commission  should  have  not  more  than 
four  members  was  rejected  by  16  votes  to  15,  with  25 
abstentions. 

(v)  Paragraph  1,  as  amended  by  a  revised  Burmese 
proposal  to  the  effect  that  the  commission  should  consist 


of  the  representatives  of  Burma,  Cuatemala,  Norway, 
Pakistan  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  was  adopted  by 
40  votes  to  6,  with  9  abstentions. 

55.  Paragraph  2  of  section  C  was  adopted  by  49  votes 
to  0,  with  S  abstentions. 

After  the  vote  was  taken  the  Committee  unanimously 
agreed  to  insert  tlie  words  "in  particular,"  after  the  word 
"including"  in  sul)-paragraph  (c)  in  order  tliat  the  English 
text  should  conform  to  the  French  text. 

56.  Paragraph  3  of  section  C  was  adopted  by  47  votes 
to  0,  with  9  abstentions. 

57.  Paragraph  4  of  section  C  was  adopted  by  45  Totes 
to  5,  with  0  abstentious. 

58.  An  oral  proposal  by  the  representatives  of  Egypt 
and  Pakistan  that  the  first  draft  resolution  recommended 
by  Sub-Committee  17  should  be  submitted  to  the  General 
Assembly  in  three  separate  resolutions  dealing  respec- 
tively with  Libya,  Italian  Somaliland  and  Eritrea  was  re- 
jected by  28  votes  to  25,  with  4  abstentions. 

59.  The  Committee  next  considered  the  administrative 
provisions  to  be  inserted  in  the  resolution  to  be  recom- 
mended to  the  General  Assembly.  The  Committee  had 
deferred  consideration  of  paragraphs  5  and  6  of  section 
C  until  it  was  in  a  position  to  adopt  the  necessary  ad- 
ministrative provisions  for  the  three  sections.  The  rep- 
resentative of  the  United  States  of  America,  who  had 
submitted  an  amendment  (A/C.1/533)  to  Section  A  pro- 
posing the  addition  of  a  new  paragraph  dealing  with  the 
administrative  provisions  with  respect  to  Libya,  withdrew 
the  text  of  his  amendment  in  favour  of  a  new  text 
(A/C.1/SR.324).  According  to  this  new  text  a  new  sec- 
tion D  dealing  with  administrative  provisions  vrith  re- 
spect to  these  territories  was  to  be  added  to  the  resolution. 

(i)  An  oral  amendment  by  the  representative  of 
Egypt  proposing  that  travelling  and  subsistence  expenses 
be  reimbursed  to  the  alternates  of  the  members  of  the 
council  for  Libya  and  of  the  advisory  council  for  Somali- 
land,  was  rejected  by  24  votes  to  16,  with  14  abstentions. 

(ii)  The  new  section  D,  with  drafting  changes,  was 
adopted  by  40  votes  to  5,  with  10  abstentions. 

60.  The  first  draft  resolution  recommended  by  Sub- 
Committee  17,  as  amended,  was  then  voted  upon,  section 
by  section. 

( i )  The  preamble  and  section  A,  as  amended,  were 
voted  upon  by  roll-call,  as  follows : 

Iti  favour:  Afghanistan,  Argentina,  Australia,  Bel- 
gium, Brazil,  Burma,  Canada,  Chile,  China,  Colombia, 
Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Denmark,  Dominican  Republic,  Ecu.idor, 
Egypt,  El  Salvador,  Ethiopia,  France,  Greece,  Guatemala, 
Haiti,  Honduras,  Iceland,  India,  Iran,  Iraq,  Israel,  Leb- 
anon, Liberia.  Luxembourg,  Mexico,  Netherlands,  Nic- 
aragua, Norway,  Paki.stan,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru, 
Philippines,  Saudi  Arabia,  Syria,  Thailand,  Turkey,  Union 
of  South  Africa,  United  Kingdom,  United  States  of 
America,  Uruguay,  Venezuela,  Yemen. 

Against:  None. 

Abstentions:  Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lic, Czechoslovakia,  New  Zealand,  Poland,  Sweden,  Ukrain- 
ian Soviet  Socialist  Republic,  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics,  Yugoslavia. 

The  preamble  and  section  A  were  adopted  by  50  votes 
to  0,  with  8  abstentions. 
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(ii)  Section  B,  as  amended,  was  voted  upon  by 
roll-call,  as  follows : 

In  favour:  Afghanistan,  Argentina,  Australia,  Bel- 
gium, Brazil,  Burma,  Canada,  Cliile,  China,  Colombia, 
Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Denmark,  Dominican  Republic,  Ecu- 
ador, Egypt,  El  Salvador,  France,  Greece,  Guatemala, 
Haiti,  Honduras,  Iceland,  India,  Iran,  Iraq,  Israel,  Leb- 
anon, Luxembourg,  Mexico,  Netherlands,  Nicaragua,  Nor- 
way, Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Philippines,  Saudi  Arabia, 
Syria,  Thailand,  Turkey,  Union  of  South  Africa,  United 
Kingdom,  United  States  of  America,  Uruguay,  Venezuela, 
Yemen. 

AgainM:  Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic, 
Czechoslovakia,  Ethiopia,  Poland,  Ukrainian  Soviet 
Socialist  Republic,  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics, 
Yugoslavia. 

Abstentions:  Liberia,  New  Zealand,  Pakistan, 
Sweden. 

Section  B  was  adopted  by  47  votes  to  7,  with  4  absten- 
tions. 

(iii)  Section  C,  as  amended,  was  voted  upon  by  roll- 
call,  as  follows : 

In  favour:  Afghanistan,  Argentina,  Australia,  Bel- 
gium, Brazil,  Burma,  Canada,  Chile,  China,  Colombia, 
Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Denmark,  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador, 
Egypt,  El  Salvador,  France,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras, 
Iceland.  Indian,  Iran,  Iraq,  Israel,  Lebanon,  Luxembourg, 
Mexico,  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Nicaragua,  Norway, 
Pakistan,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Saudi  Arabia,  Syria, 
Thailand,  Turkey,  Union  of  South  Africa,  United  King- 
dom, United  States  of  America,  Uruguay,  Venezuela, 
Yemen. 

Against:  Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic, 
Czechoslvakia,  Poland,  Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
public, Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

Abstentions:  Ethiopia,  Greece,  Liberia,  Philippines, 
Sweden,  Yugoslavia. 

Section  C  was  adopted  by  47  votes  to  5,  with  6  ab- 
stentions. 

(iv)  Section  D  was  adopted  by  47  votes  to  4,  with  4 
abstentions. 

(v)  The  resolution,  as  amended,  was  voted  upon  as 
a  whole  by  roll-call,  as  follows : 

In  favour:  Afghanistan,  Argentina,  Australia,  Bel- 
gium, Brazil,  Burma,  Canada,  Chile,  China,  Colombia, 
Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Denmark,  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador, 
Egypt,  El  Salvador,  France,  Greece,  Guatemala,  Haiti, 
Honduras,  Iceland,  India,  Iran,  Iraq,  Israel,  Lebanon, 
Liberia,  Luxembourg,  Mexico,  Netherlands,  Nicaragua, 
Norway,  Pakistan,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Philippines, 
Saudi  Arabia,  Syria,  Thailand,  Turkey,  Union  of  South 
Africa,  United  Kingdom,  United  States  of  America,  Uru- 
guay, Venezuela,  Yemen. 
Against:  Ethiopia. 

Abstentions:  Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic, 
Czechoslovakia,  New  Zealand,  Poland,  Sweden,  Ukrainian 
Soviet  Socialist  Republic,  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics, Yugoslavia. 

The  resolution  was  adopted  by  49  votes  to  one,  with  8 
abstentions. 
61.  The  second  draft  resolution  recommended  by  Sub- 
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Committee  17  (A/C.1/522)  was  adopted  by  46  votes  to  4, 
with  4  abstentions. 

62.  Lastly,  the  Committee  considered  the  joint  draft 
resolution  (A/C.l/536/Rev.  1)  submitted  by  Argentina 
and  Turkey  on  the  question  of  the  boundaries  of  the  for- 
mer Italian  colonies.  The  representative  of  France  intro- 
duced an  amendment  to  this  joint  draft  resolution  pro- 
posing the  deletion  of  the  reference  to  the  Treaty  of  Peace 
with  Italy  and  calling  upon  the  Interim  Committee  of  the 
General  Assembly  to  study  the  procedure  to  be  adopted 
to  delimit  the  said  boundaries. 

63.  The  Argentine-Turkish  draft  resolution,  as  amended 
by  the  representative  of  France,  was  adopted  by  23  votes 
to  10,  with  23  abstentions,  and  is  now  the  third  resolution 
recommended  to  the  General  Assembly  by  the  First 
Committee. 

64.  The  representative  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  wished  expressly  to  record  that  his  delegation 
reserved  the  right  to  submit  to  the  plenary  meeting  of 
the  General  Assembly  the  draft  resolution  it  had  intro- 
duced in  the  First  Committee,  and  that  the  final  position 
of  the  USSR  delegation  in  respect  of  the  disposal  of  the 
former  Italian  colonies  would  be  determined  in  the  plenary 
meeting. 

65.  The  representative  of  Poland  reserved  the  right  of 
the  Polish  delegation  to  introduce  in  the  plenary  meeting 
of  the  General  Assembly  the  amendments  it  had  sub- 
mitted in  the  First  Committee  to  the  first  draft  resolution 
recommended  by  Sub-Committee  17. 

66.  The  First  Committee  recommends  the  adoption  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  following  three  resolutions: 


QUESTION  OF  THE  DISPOSAL 

OF  THE  FORMER  ITALIAN  COLONIES 

A. 

The  General  Assembly, 

In  accordance  with  Annex  XI,  paragraph  3,  of  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  with  Italy,  1947,  whereby  the  Powers  con- 
cerned have  agreed  to  accept  the  recommendation  of  the 
General  Assembly  on  the  disposal  of  the  former  Italian 
Colonies  and  to  take  appropriate  measures  for  giving  effect 
to  it. 

HAVING  TAKEN  NOTE  of  the  report  of  tlie  Four  Power 
Commission  of  Investigation,  having  heard  spokesmen  of 
organizations  representing  substantial  sections  of  opinion 
in  the  territories  concerned,  and  having  taken  into  con- 
sideration the  wishes  and  welfare  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  territories,  the  interests  of  peace  and  security,  the 
views  of  the  interested  Governments  and  the  relevant  pro- 
visions of  the  Charter, 

A.  With  respect  to  Litya,  recommends : 

1.  That  Libya,  comprising  Cyrenaica,  Tripolitania 
and  the  Fezzan,  shall  be  constituted  an  independent  and 
sovereign  State; 

2.  This  independence  shall  become  effective  as  soon 
as  possible  and  in  any  case  not  later  than  1  January  1952; 

3.  That  a  constitution  for  Libya,  including  the  form 
of  the  government,  be  determined  by  representatives  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Cyrenaica,  Tripolitania  and  the  Fezzan 
meeting  and  consulting  together  in  a  National  Assembly; 

4.  That,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  people  of 
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Libya  in  the  formulation  of  the  constitution  and  the  es- 
talUishmeiit  of  an  indeiieiident  government,  there  shall  be 
a  United  Nations  Commissioner  in  Libya  appointed  by  the 
General  Assembly  and  a  Council  to  aid  and  advise  him; 

5.  The  United  Nations  Commissioner,  In  consulta- 
tion with  the  Council,  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary -Gen- 
eral an  annual  report  and  such  other  special  reports  as 
he  may  consider  necessary.  To  these  reports  shall  be 
added  any  memorandum  or  document  that  the  United 
Nations  Commissioner  or  a  member  of  the  Council  may 
wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  United  Nations; 

6.  That  the  Council  shall  consist  of  ten  members, 
namely : 

(a)  One  representative  nominated  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  each  of  the  following  countries :  Egypt,  France, 
Italy,  Pakistan,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
States  of  America ; 

(b)  One  representative  of  the  people  of  each  of 
the  three  regions  of  Libya  and  one  representative  of  the 
minorities  in  Libya ; 

7.  That  the  United  Nations  Commissioner  shall  ap- 
point the  representatives  mentioned  in  6  (b),  after  con- 
sultation with  the  administering  Powers,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Governments  mentioned  in  paragraph  6  (a), 
leading  personalities  and  representatives  of  political  par- 
ties and  organizations  in  the  territories  concerned  ; 

8.  That,  in  the  discharfrc  "f  ids  functions,  tlie  United 
Nations  Commissioner  shall  consult  and  be  guided  by  the 
advice  of  the  members  of  his  Council,  it  being  understood 
that  he  may  call  upon  different  members  to  advise  him 
in  respect  of  different  regions  or  different  subjects ; 

9.  That  the  United  Nations  Commissioner  may  of- 
fer suggestions  to  the  General  Assembly,  to  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  and  to  the  Secretary-General  as  to  the 
measures  that  the  United  Nations  might  adopt  during  the 
transitional  period  regarding  the  economic  and  social 
problems  of  Libya  ; 

10.  That  the  administering  Powers  in  co-operation 
with  the  Commissioner: 

(a)  Initiate  immediately  all  necessary  steps  for 
the  transfer  of  power  to  a  duly  constituted  independent 
Government ; 

(b)  Administer  the  territories  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  in  the  establishment  of  Libyan  unity  and  inde- 
pendence, co-operate  in  the  formation  of  governmental  in- 
stitutions and  co-ordinate  their  activities  to  this  end ; 

(e)  JIake  an  annual  report  to  the  General  A.ssem- 
bly  on  the  steps  taken  to  implement  these  recommenda- 
tions ; 

11.  That  upon  its  establishment  as  an  independent 
State,  Libya  be  admitted  to  the  United  Nations  in  ac- 
cordance with  Article  4  of  the  Charter. 

B.  With  respect  to  Italian  Somaliland,  recommends: 

1.  That  Italian  Somaliland  shall  be  an  independent 
sovereign  State ; 

2.  This  independence  shall  become  effective  at  the 
end  of  ten  years  from  the  date  of  the  approval  of  the 
Trusteeship  Agreement  by  the  General  Assembly ; 

3.  During  the  period  mentioned  in  paragraph  2, 
Italian  Somaliland  shall  be  placed  under  the  International 
Trusteeship  System  with  Italy  as  the  Administering  Au- 
thority ; 


4.  The  Administering  Authority  shall  be  aided  and 
advised  by  an  Advisory  Council  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  the  following  States:  Colombia,  Kgypt  and  the 
Philippines.  The  headquarters  of  the  Advisory  Council 
shall  be  Mogadiscio.  The  precise  terms  of  reference  of 
the  Ailvisory  Council  shall  be  determined  in  the  Trustee- 
ship Agreement  and  shall  include  a  provision  whereby  the 
Trusteeship  Council  shall  invite  the  States  members  of 
the  Advisory  Council,  if  they  are  not  members  of  the  Trus- 
teeship Council,  to  piirlicipate  without  vote  in  the  debates 
of  the  Trusteeship  Council  on  any  question  relating  to 
this  territory; 

5.  That  the  Trusteeship  Council  negotiate  with  the 
Administering  Authority  the  draft  of  a  Trusteeship  Agree- 
ment for  submission  to  the  General  Assembly  if  possible 
during  the  present  session,  and  in  any  case  not  later  than 
the  fifth  regular  session ; 

6.  That  the  Trusteeship  Agreement  shall  include  an 
Annex  containing  a  declaration  of  constitutional  prin- 
ciples guaranteeing  the  rights  of  the  inhabitants  of  Somali- 
land and  providing  for  institutions  designed  to  ensure 
the  inauguration,  development  and  subsequent  establish- 
ment of  full  self-government ; 

7.  That  in  the  drafting  of  this  declaration  the 
Trusteeship  Council  and  the  Administering  Authority  be 
guided  by  the  annexed  text  proposed  by  the  Indian  dele- 
gation ; 

8.  That  Italy  be  invited  to  undertake  provisional 
administration  of  the  territory 

(a)  At  a  time  and  pursuant  to  arrangements  for 
the  orderly  transfer  of  administration  agreed  upon  be- 
tween Italy  and  the  United  Kingdom,  after  the  Trustee- 
ship Council  and  Italy  have  negotiated  the  Trusteeship 
Agreement ; 

(b)  On  condition  that  Italy  gives  an  undertak- 
ing to  administer  the  territory  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Charter  relating  to  the  International 
Trusteeship  System  and  to  the  Trusteeship  Agreement 
pending  approval  by  the  General  Assembly  of  a  Trustee- 
ship Agreement  for  the  territory ; 

9.  That  the  Advisory  Council  shall  commence  the 
discharge  of  its  functions  when  the  Italian  Government 
begins  its  provisional  administration. 

C.  With  respect  to  Eritrea,  recommends: 

1.  That  a  Commission  consisting  of  representatives 
of  not  more  than  five  Member  States,  as  follows,  Burma, 
Guatemala,  Norway,  Pakistan  and  the  Union  of  South 
Africa,  be  established  to  ascertain  more  fully  the  wishes 
and  the  best  means  of  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Eritrea,  to  examine  tlie  question  of  the  dis- 
posal of  Eritrea  and  to  prepare  a  report  for  the  General 
Assembly  together  with  such  proposal  or  proposals  as 
it  may  deem  appropriate  for  the  solution  of  the  problem 
of  Eritrea ; 

2.  In  carrying  out  its  responsibilities  the  Commis- 
sion shall  ascertain  all  the  relevant  facts  including  written 
or  oral  information  from  the  present  administering  Power, 
from  representatives  of  the  population  of  the  territory, 
including  minorities,  from  Governments  and  from  such 
organizations  and  individuals  as  it  may  deem  nece-ssary. 
In  particular,  the  Commission  shall  take  into  account: 

(a)  The  wishes  and  welfare  of  the  inhabitants  of 
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Eritrea,  including  the  views  of  the  various  racial,  religious 
and  political  groups  of  the  provinces  of  the  territory  and 
the  capacity  of  the  people  for  sellgovernment ; 

(b)  The  interests  of  peace  and  security  in  East 
Africa ; 

(c)  The  rights  and  claims  of  Ethiopia  based  on 
geographical,  historical,  ethnic  or  economic  reasons,  in- 
cluding in  particular  Ethiopia's  legitimate  need  for 
adequate  access  to  tlie  sea ; 

3.  In  considering  its  proposals  the  Commission  shall 
take  into  account  the  various  suggestions  for  the  disposal 
of  Eritrea  submitted  during  the  fourth  regular  session 
of  the  General  Assembly; 

4.  The  Commission  shall  assemble  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  United  Nations  as  soon  as  possible.  It 
shall  travel  to  Eritrea  and  may  visit  such  other  places  as  in 
its  judgment  may  be  necessary  in  carrying  out  its  responsi- 
bilities. The  Commission  shall  adopt  its  own  rules  of  pro- 
cedure. Its  report  and  proposal  or  proposals  shall  be 
communicated  to  the  Secretary-General  not  later  than  15 
June  1950  for  disti-ibution  to  Member  States  so  as  to 
enable  final  consideration  during  the  fifth  regular  session 
of  the  General  Assembly.  The  Interim  Committee  of  the 
General  Assembly  shall  consider  the  report  and  proposal, 
or  proposals,  of  the  Commission  and  report,  with  con- 
clusions, to  the  fifth  regular  session  of  the  General 
Assembly. 

D.  With  respect  to  the  ahove  provisions : 

1.  Invites  the  Secretary-General  to  request  the  nec- 
essary facilities  from  the  competent  authorities  of  each  of 
the  States  in  whose  territory  it  may  be  necessary  for  the 
Commission  for  Eritrea  to  meet  or  travel ; 

2.  Authorizes  the  Secretary-General,  in  accordance 
with  established  practice, 

(a)  To  arrange  for  the  payment  of  an  appropriate 
remuneration  to  the  United  Nations  Commissioner  in 
Libya ; 

(b)  To  reimburse  the  travelling  and  subsistence 
expenses  of  the  members  of  the  Council  for  Libya,  of  one 
representative  from  each  Government  represented  on  the 
Advisory  Council  for  Somaliland,  and  of  one  representa- 
tive and  one  alternate  from  each  Government  represented 
on  the  Commission  for  Eritrea ; 

(c)  To  assign  to  the  United  Nations  Commissioner 
in  Libya,  to  the  Advisory  Council  for  Somaliland,  and  to 
the  United  Nations  Commission  for  Eritrea  such  staff  and 
to  provide  such  facilities  as  the  Secretary-General  may 
consider  necessary  to  carry  out  the  terms  of  the  present 
resolution. 


2.  The  executive  authority  of  the  Trust  Territory 
shall  be  exercised  by  an  Administrator  appointed  by  the 
Administering  Authority. 

3.  To  assist  him  in  the  discharge  of  his  functions  the 
Administrator  shall  appoint  a  Council  consisting  of  five 
representatives  of  the  principal  political  parties  or  organ- 
izations in  the  Trust  Territory. 

4.  In  matters  relating  to  defence  and  foreign  affairs, 
the  Administrator  shall  be  responsible  to  and  carry  out 
the  directions  of  the  United  Nations  acting  through  its 
appropriate  organs.  In  all  other  matters,  the  Administra- 
tor shall  consult  and  be  guided  by  the  advice  of  his  Council. 

5.  The  legislative  authority  of  the  Trust  Territory 
shall  normally  be  exercised  by  the  Administrator  with  the 
consent  of  his  Council  enlarged  by  such  additional  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  as  the  Administrator  may  summon 
for  the  purpose.  In  exceptional  circumstances,  the  Ad- 
ministrator may,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  United  Na- 
tions acting  through  its  appropriate  organs,  make  and  pro- 
mulgate such  ordinances  as,  in  his  opinion,  the  circum- 
stances demand. 

6.  The  judicial  authority  of  the  Trust  Territory  shall 
be  exercised  by  a  Supreme  Court  and  courts  subordinate 
thereto.  The  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  shall  be  axt- 
pointed  by  the  Administrator  but  shall  hold  office  during 
good  behaviour  and  shall  not  be  removable  except  with 
the  consent  of  the  United  Nations  acting  through  its  ap- 
propriate organs. 

7.  All  the  authorities  of  the  Trust  Territory  shall,  in 
the  exercise  of  their  respective  functions,  respect  human 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  for  all  without  distinc- 
tion as  to  race,  sex,  language  or  religion. 

8.  The  United  Nations,  acting  through  its  appropriate 
organs  may : 

(a)  Make  rules  to  supplement  this  constitution; 

(b)  Review  the  administration  periodically  and 
amend  this  constitution  so  as  to  establish  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory as  an  independent  State  within  a  period  not  exceed- 
ing five  years. 


The  General  Assembly,  to  assist  it  in  making  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  United  Nations  Commissioner  in  Libya, 

Decides  that  a  Committee  composed  of : 
the  President  of  the  General  Assembly,  two  of  the  Vice- 
Presidents  of  the  General  Assembly  (Brazil  and  Pakistan), 
the  Chairman  of  the  First  Committee,  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee 

shall  nominate  a  candidate  or,  if  no  agreement  can  be 
reached,  three  candidates. 


ANNEXURE:  TEXT  PROPOSED  BY  THE 
DELEGATION  OF  INDIA 

(See  section  B,  paragraph  7) 

The  following  constitution  shall  be  annexed  to  and 
form  part  of  the  trusteeship  agreement  for  any  of  the 
former  Italian  colonies  that  may  be  placed  under  the 
International  Trusteeship  System: 

1.  The  sovereignty  of  the  Trust  Territory  shall  be 
vested  in  its  people  and  shall  be  exercised  on  their  behalf 
by  the  authorities  and  in  the  manner  prescribed  herein. 


C. 

The  General  Assembly, 

Considering  its  recommendations  regarding  the  dis- 
posal of  the  former  Italian  colonies, 

Calls  upon  the  Interim  Committee  of  the  General  As- 
sembly to  study  the  procedure  to  be  adopted  to  delimit  the 
boundaries  of  the  former  Italian  colonies  in  so  far  as  they 
are  not  already  fixed  by  international  agreement,  and 
reix)rt  with  conclusions  to  the  fifth  regular  session  of  the 
General  Assembly. 
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FOOTNOTES 


"lie  questioned  the  wisdmu  of  having  both  n  commis- 
sioner and  a  council  for  Libya  and  opiHJsed  any  attempt 
to  Impose  ui)ou  the  Libyan  people  a  unity  they  might  not 
desire.  He  also  was  reluclant  to  see  Italian  SomaUland 
placed  under  Italian  trusteeship. 

"  U.N.  docs.  A/C.1/SR.312  and  A/C.l/526/Rev.  1.  See 
annex  lili. 

"  f.N.  doc.  A/C.1/SR.312. 

"Ibid. 

"  Ibid. 

"  U.X.  doc.  A/C.1/SR.313. 

'Ibid. 

"  Ibid. 

"Ibid. 

"  U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/SR.314. 

"/fcidand  A/C.1/527.    See  annex  23. 

"  U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/520.     See  annex  24. 

"  U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/SR.315.  In  his  remarks  on  Libya,  the 
Polish  representative  made  the  statement  that  the  de- 
cisive factor  in  the  liberation  of  Libya  had  been  the 
Soviet  troops  which  had,  in  timely  fashion,  diverted  enemy 
troops  to  the  eastern  front. 

"  U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/028. 

"  U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/SR.315. 

**  U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/SR.316. 

"Ibid. 

-  Ibid. 

"  Ibid. 

"  Ibid. 

"U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/SR.318.  The  U.S.S.R.  had  reintro- 
duced its  proposal  on  November  7  ( .VC.l/4S7/Rev.  1) 
slightly  revised  to  spell  out  with  respect  to  Somaliland  the 
same  provisions  already  contained  in  its  proposal  for 
Eritrea. 

"  Ibid. 

"  U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/490.  This  called  for  Independence  of 
Italian  Somaliland  in  10  years  with  a  direct  U.N.  trus- 
teeship during  the  interim. 

"  U.N.  docs.  A/C.1/SR.318  and  319  give  the  entire  vot- 
ing record  of  the  Committee  on  section  A. 

"  U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/531. 

"  A/C.1/SR.31S. 

For:  Afghanistan,  Argentina,  Australia,  Belgium,  Bo- 
livia, Brazil,  Burma,  Canada,  Chile,  China,  Colombia,  C'osta 
Rica,  Cuba,  Denmark,  Dominican  Kepublic.  Ecuador, 
Egypt,  El  Salvador,  Ethiopia,  France,  Greece,  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  Iceland,  India,  Iran,  Iraq,  Israel,  Lebanon, 
Liberia,  Luxembourg,  Mexico,  Netherland.s,  Nicaragua, 
Norway,  Pakistan,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Philippines, 
Poland,  Saudi  Arabia,  Syria,  Thailand,  Turkey,  Union  of 
South  Africa.  U.K.,  U.S.,  Uruguay,  Venezuela,  Yemen. 

Againxt:  None. 

Abstentions:  Byelorussia,  Czechoslovakia,  New  Zealand, 
Sweden,  Ukraine,  U.S.S.R.,  Yugoslavia. 

''For:  Brazil,  Byelorussia,  Canada,  Chile,  China,  Colom- 
bia, Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Czechoslovakia,  Dominican  Repub- 
lic, Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  France,  Guatemala,  Haiti, 
Honduras,  Iceland,  Israel,  Iran,  Mexico,  Netherlands, 
Nicaragua,  Norway,  Pakistan,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru, 
Poland,  Ukraine,  U.S.S.R.,  U.S.,  Uruguay. 

Against:  Afghanistan,  Egypt,  Iraq,  Lebanon,  Saudi 
Arabia,  Syria,  Yemen. 

Abstentions:  Argentina,  Australia,  Belgium,  Bolivia, 
Burma,  Denmark,  Ethiopia,  Greece,  India,  Liberia,  Lux- 
embourg, New  Zealand,  Philippines,  Sweden,  Thailand, 
Turkey,  Union  of  South  Africa,  U.K.,  Venezuela, 
Yugoslavia. 

**  To  provide  that  the  administering  powers  carry  out 
those  functions  "in  cooperation  with  the  Commissioner." 

"  The  complete  record  of  Committee  voting  on  section  B 
Is  given  in  U.N.  docs.  A/C.l/SR.319-322. 

"  U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/527. 

"All  members  voted  In  favor  except  Sweden  who 
abstained. 


"For:  Afghanistan,  Byelorussia,  Cuba,  Czechoslovakia, 
Ethiopia,  India,  Iran,  Iraq,  Liberia,  Pakistan,  Philippines, 
Piilanil.  Saudi  Arabia,  Syria,  Ukraine,  U.S.S.U.,  Yemen, 
Yugoslavia. 

Against:  Argentina,  Australia,  Belgium,  Bolivia,  Brazil, 
Canada,  Chile,  China,  Colombia,  Costa  Kica,  Denmark, 
Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  France, 
Greece,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Iceland,  Luxem- 
b<jurg,  Mexico,  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Nicaragua, 
Norway,  I'anama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Turkey,  Union  of  South 
Africa,  U.K.,  U.S.,  Uruguay,  Venezuela. 

Abstaining:  Burma,  Egypt,  Israel,  Lebanon,  Sweden. 

"  Argentina  bad  suggested  that  two  other  countries 
(one  Latin  American  and  one  Arab  state)  assist  Italy  In 
Its  task.  Lebanon  presented  a  formal  amendment  (U.N. 
doc.  A/C.l/5.'}0)  which  would  add  a  new  iiaragraph  4  to 
sec.  B,  creating  an  advisory  council  to  aid  and  advise 
Italy,  and  eomiwsed  of  five  states.  The  terms  of  reference 
of  the  advisory  council  would  be  determined  in  the  trustee- 
ship agreement,  and  its  members,  if  not  members  of  the 
Trusteeship  Council,  would  be  authorized  to  participate 
without  vote  in  Trusteeship  Council  discussions  of  Italian 
Somaliland  affairs.  Argentina  then  submitted  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Lebanese  amendment  calling  for  Colombia  and 
Egypt  to  serve  on  such  an  advisory  council. 

"For:  Byelorus.eia,  Czeclio.slovakia,  Ethiopia,  Liberia, 
Poland,  Ukraine,  U.S.S.R.,  Yugoslavia. 

Against:  Argentina,  Australia,  Belgium,  Bolivia,  Brazil, 
Canada,  Chile,  China,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Den- 
mark, Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  France, 
Greece,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras.  Ireland,  Lebanon! 
Luxembourg,  Mexico,  Netherland.s,  Nicaragua,  Panama, 
Paraguay,  Peru,  Turkey,  Union  of  South  Africa,  U.K., 
U.S.,  Uruguay,  Venezuela. 

Abstaining:  Afghanistan,  Burma.  Egypt,  India,  Iran, 
Iraq,  Israel,  New  Zealand,  Norway,  Pakistan,  Philippines, 
Saudi  Arabia,  Sweden,  Syria,  Thailajid,  Yemen. 

•"The  Philippine  representative  felt  that  if  a  state 
named  to  the  advLsory  council  for  Somaliland  were  also 
a  member  of  the  Trusteeship  Council  it  should  have  two 
representatives  sitting  with  the  latter  body  when  Somali- 
land affairs  were  under  consideration. 

"  The  Lebanese  amendment  involved  a  new  paragraph  4 
in  .section  B  with  succeeding  paragraphs  to  be  renumbered. 

"For:  Afghanistan,  Argentina,  Australia,  Belgium,  Bo- 
livia, Brazil,  Burma,  Canada,  Chile,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica, 
Cuba,  Denmark,  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  Eg>pt,  El 
Salvador,  France,  Greece,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras, 
Iceland,  India,  Iran,  Iraq,  Israel,  Lebanon,  Mexico,  Luxem- 
bourg, Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Nicaragua,  Norway, 
Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Philippines,  Saudi  Arabia,  Syria, 
Thailand,  Turkey,  Union  of  South  Africa,  U.K.,  U.S.,  Uru- 
guay, V'enezuela,  Yemen. 

Against:  Byelorussia,  Czechoslovakia,  Ethiopia,  Poland, 
Ukraine,  U.S.S.R.,  Yugoslavia. 

Abstentions:  Liberia,  New  Zealand,  Pakistan,  Sweden. 

"  "That  the  Trustee.ship  Agreement  shall  include  an 
annex  containing  a  declaration  of  constitutional  principles 
guaranteeing  the  rights  of  the  inhabitants  of  SomaUland 
and  providing  for  institutions  designed  to  ensure  the  in- 
auguration, development  and  subsequent  establishment  of 
full  self-government." 

"  U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/537.     See  annex  25. 

"  Israel  Lad  earlier  proposed  that  the  Trusteeship  Coun- 
cil and  the  administering  authority  (for  Somaliland)  be 
guided  by  the  principle  of  nomination  and  election  in 
establishing  the  local  council,  rather  than  by  the  principle 
of  appointment. 

"The  discussion  and  voting  record  of  Committee  1  on 
this  section  is  contained  in  U.N.  docs.  A/C.l/SR.322-323. 

"  Calling  for  independence  after  3  years  of  direct  U.N. 
trusteeship  and  incorporating  provisions  similar  to  the 
Indian  annex  for  the  Somaliland  resolution. 
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FOOTNOTES— Conhreued 


"  U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/5.35. 

"It  was  to  review  views  of  the  administering  power, 
other  governments,  representatives  of  the  people,  includ- 
ing minorities,  etc.  The  commission  was  to  take  into 
account : 

1.  the  wishes  and  welfare  of  the  inhabitants  including 
views  of  the  various  racial,  religious,  and  political  groups 
of  the  provinces,  and  their  capacity  for  self-government ; 

2.  the  interests  of  peace  and  security  in  East  Africa ; 

3.  the  "rights  and  claims  of  Ethiopia." 

"  Ethiopia,  Pakistan,  Egyi)t,  and  New  Zealand  spoke  in 
favor  of  separate  resolutions.  Argentina,  Peru,  Guate- 
mala, U.S.S.R.,  China,  and  the  Netherlands  argued  for  a 
single  resolution. 

"U.N.  doc.  A/C.l/536/Rev.  1.  This  proposal  super- 
seded an  earlier  joint  draft  by  Argentina  and  Turkey 
which  asked  the  Interim  Committee  merely  to  study  the 
boundaries  question  and  report  with  conclusions  to  the 
next  Assembly ;  cf.  U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/536. 

"^  For  a  full  analysis  of  the  Committee  discussion  on 
this  proposal,  see  U.N.  doc.  A/AC. 18/103,  a  working  paper 
prepared  by  the  U.N.  Secretariat  for  use  of  the  Interim 
Committee's  meeting  on  February  7,  1950  to  consider  this 
question. 

'"  The  Argentine  amendment  to  the  final  part  of  section 
B  (Somaliland)  of  the  resolution  is  given  in  U.N.  doc. 
A/C.1/541. 

"  The  Chilean  amendment  to  the  foregoing  is  in  U.N. 
docs.  A/C.1/545  and  548. 

°'  This  draft  was  known  as  Conference  Room  Paper  No.  3. 

"  Calling  on  the  Secretary-General  to  arrange  appro- 
priate remuneration  for  the  commissioner,  traveling  ex- 
penses, and  i^er  diem  for  members  of  the  advisory  coun- 
cil, and  to  provide  staff  and  facilities  to  carry  out  the  task 
assigned  to  them.     U.N.  doe.  A/C.1/533. 

™  U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/SI{.324. 

^For:  Afghanistan,  Argentina,  Australia,  Belgium, 
Brazil,  Burma,  Canada,  Chile,  China,  Colombia,  Costa 
Rica,  Cuba,  Denmark,  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador, 
Egypt,  El  Salvador,  Ethiopia,  France,  Greece,  Guatemala, 
Haiti,  Honduras,  Iceland,  India,  Iran,  Iraq,  Israel,  Leba- 
non, Liberia,  Luxembourg,  Mexico,  Netherlands,  Nica- 
ragua, Norway,  Pakistan,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Phil- 
ippines, Saudi  Arabia,  Syria,  Thailand,  Turkey,  Union  of 
South  Africa,  U.K.,  U.S.,  Uruguay,  Venezuela,  Yemen. 

Against:  None. 

Abstentions:  Byelorussia,  Czechoslovakia,  New  Zealand, 
Poland,  Sweden,  Ukraine,  U.S.S.R.,  Yugoslavia. 

"  For:  Afghanistan,  Argentina,  Australia,  Belgium,  Bra- 
zil, Burma,  Canada,  Chile,  China,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica, 
Cuba,  Denmark,  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  Egypt,  El 
Salvador,  France,  Greece,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras, 
Iceland,  India,  Iran,  Iraq,  Israel,  Lebanon,  Luxembourg, 
Mexico,  Netherlands,  Nicaragua,  Norway,  Panama,  Para- 
guay, Peru,  Philippines,  Saudi  Arabia,  Syria,  Thailand, 
Turkey,  Union  of  South  Africa,  U.K.,  U.S.,  Uruguay,  Vene- 
zuela, Yemen. 

Against:  Byelorussia,  Czechoslovakia,  Ethiopia,  Poland, 
Ukraine,  U.S.S.R.,  Yugoslavia. 

Abstentions:  Liberia,  New  Zealand,  Pakistan,  Sweden. 

'''For:  Afghanistan,  Argentina,  Australia,  Belgium,  Bra- 
zil, Burma,  Canada,  Chile,  China,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica, 
Cuba,  Denmark,  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  Egypt,  El 
Salvador,  France,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Iceland, 
India,  Iran,  Iraq,  Israel,  Lebanon,  Luxembourg,  Mexico, 
Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Nicaragua,  Norway,  Pakistan, 
Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Saudi  Arabia,  Syria,  Thailand, 
Turkey,  Union  of  South  Africa,  U.K.,  U.S.,  Uruguay,  Ven- 
ezuela, Yemen. 

Agaiyist:  Byelorussia,  Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  Ukraine, 
U.S.S.R. 

Abstentions:  Ethiopia,  Greece,  Liberia,  Philippines, 
Sweden,  Yugoslavia. 

"  For :  Afghanistan,  Argentina,  Australia,  Belgium,  Bra- 
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zil,  Burma,  Canada,  Chile,  China,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica, 
Cuba,  Denmark,  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  Egypt,  El 
Salvador,  France,  Greece,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras, 
Iceland,  India,  Iran,  Iraq,  Israel,  Lebanon,  Liberia,  Lux- 
embourg, Mexico,  Netherlands,  Nicaragua,  Norway,  Paki- 
stan, Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Philippines,  Saudi  Arabia, 
Syria,  Thailand,  Turkey,  Union  of  South  Africa,  U.K., 
U.S.,  Uruguay,  Venezuela,  Yemen. 

Against:  Ethiopia. 

Abstentions:  Byelorussia,  Czechoslovakia,  New  Zealand, 
Poland,  Sweden,  Ukraine,  U.S.S.R.,  Yugoslavia. 

"Messrs.  Pearson  (Canada)  and  Eutezam  (Iran)  re- 
spectively. 

"U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/522,  p.  22.  Cf  also  U.N.  doc. 
A/C.l/SR.  324. 

"  U.N.  doc.  A/1089,  pp.  22-28.     See  also  annex  26. 

"  Ibid.  The  officers  to  constitute  the  nominating  com- 
mittee were  the  President,  the  two  Vice-Presidents  from 
Brazil  and  Pakistan,  and  the  Chairman  of  Committee  I 
and  the  Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee. 

'"U.N.  doc.  A/1110.  The  Polish  amendments  sought, 
inter  alia:  (a)  independence  for  Libya  by  January  1, 1'Jol ; 
(b)  Czechoslovakia,  Haiti,  and  Liberia  to  replace  France, 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States  on  the  Libyan 
council;  (c)  independence  for  Italian  Somaliland  after  3 
years  of  direct  United  Nations  trusteeship;  (d)  independ- 
ence for  Eritrea  after  3  years  of  direct  United  Nations 
trusteeship. 

"■  U.N.  doc.  A/1082.     [See  also  annex  1.] 

^\  U.N.  doc.  A/PV  247-250. 

'"  After  the  final  vote  on  November  21,  Mr.  Medhen  again 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  "no  delimited  frontiers 
exist  between  Ethiopia  and  Somaliland"  and  warned  that 
during  consideration  of  a  Somaliland  trusteeship  agi-ee- 
ment  by  the  Trusteeship  Council  there  should  be  no  thought 
of  proposing  the  occupation  by  Italian  authorities  of  ter- 
ritory claimed  by  Ethiopia.  He  also  asserted  that  Ethi- 
opia was  the  state  most  "directly  concerned"  with  any  such 
trusteeship  and  referred,  in  that  connection,  to  article  79 
of  the  Charter  which  says  that  terms  of  trusteeship  shall 
be  agreed  upon  by  the  states  directly  concerned. 

'=  U.N.  doc.    A/PV  250. 

"  For:  Afghanistan,  Argentina,  Australia,  Belgium,  Bo- 
livia, Brazil,  Burma,  Canada,  Chile,  Cliiua,  Colombia, 
Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Denmark,  Dominican  Republic,  Ecua- 
dor, Egypt,  El  Salvador,  Ethiopia,  Greece,  Guatemala, 
Haiti,  Honduras,  Iceland.  India,  Iran,  Iraq,  Israel, 
Lebanon,  Liberia,  Luxembourg,  Mexico,  Netherlands, 
Nicaragua,  Norway,  Pakistan,  Panama,  Peru,  Philippines, 
Saudi  Arabia,  Syria,  Thailand,  Turkey,  Union  of  South 
Africa,  U.K.,  U.S.,  Uruguay,  Venezuela,  Yemen. 

Against:  None. 

Abstaining:  Byelorussian  S.S.R.,  Czechoslovakia, 
France,  New  Zealand,  Poland,  Sweden,  Ukrauian  S.S.R., 
U.S.S.R.,  Yugoslavia. 

■^  For:  Afghanistan,  Argentina,  Australia,  Belgium,  Bo- 
livia, Brazil,  Burma,  Canada,  Chile.  China,  Colombia, 
Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Denmark,  Dominican  Republic, 
Ecuador.  Egypt,  El  Salvador,  France,  Greece,  Guatemala, 
Haiti,  Honduras,  Iceland,  India,  Iran,  Iraq,  Israel, 
Lebanon,  Luxembourg,  Mexico,  Netherlands,  Nicaragua, 
Norway,  Pakistan,  Panama,  Peru,  Philippines,  Saudi 
Arabia,  Syria,  Thailand,  Turkey,  Union  of  South  Africa, 
U.K.,  U.S.,  Uruguay,  Venezuela,  Yemen. 

Against:  Byelorussian  S.S.R.,  Czechoslovakia,  Ethiopia, 
Poland,  Ukrainian  S.S.R.,  U.S.S.R.,  Yugoslavia. 

Abstaining :  Liberia,  New  Zealand,  Sweden. 

"For:  Afghanistan,  Argentina,  Australia,  Belgium,  Bo- 
livia, Brazil,  Burma,  Canada,  Chile,  China,  Colombia, 
Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Denmark,  Dominican  Republic,  Krua- 
dor,  Egypt,  El  Salvador,  France,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Hon- 
duras, Iceland,  India.  Iran,  Iraq,  Israel,  Lebanon, 
Luxembourg,  Mexico,  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Nicara- 
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gun.  NiM'wny.  I'likistiin,  I'aiuiuin,  IVrii,  Snudi  Arabia, 
Syria.  Thailaml,  Turkey,  I'liion  of  South  Africa,  U.K., 
U.S.,  Uruguay.  Veuozuela,  Vonioti. 

Ai/ainsI:  Byelorussian  S.S.U.,  Czechoslovakia,  Poland, 
Ukrainian  S.S.R.,  U.S.S.K. 

Absldiiiimj:  Philippines,  Sweden,  Yugoslavia,  Ethiopia, 
Greece,  Liberia. 

"  For:  Afghanistan,  Argentina,  Australia,  Belgium,  Bo- 
livia, Brazil,  Burma,  Canada,  Chile,  China,  C^olombia, 
Cosia  Kica,  Cuba,  Denmark,  Dominican  Uepublic,  Ecuador, 


Egypt,  El  Salvador,  Greece,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Ilondura.s, 
Iceland,  India,  Iran,  Iraq,  Israel,  Lebanon,  Liberia,  Lux- 
einbonrg.  Mexico,  Netherlands,  Nicaragua,  Norway,  Pak- 
istan, Panama,  Peru,  Philippines,  Saudi  Arabia,  Syria, 
Thailand,  Turkey,  Union  of  South  Africa,  U.K.,  U.S., 
Uruguay,  Venezuela,  Yemen. 

Aijnintil:    Etliio])ia. 

Abstuiitiiitj:  Byelorussian  S.S.R., 
France,  New  Zealand,  Poland,  Sweden, 
U.S.S.K.,  Yugoslavia. 


Czechoslovakia, 
Ukrainian  S.S.R., 


U.N.   Documents:   A  Selected  Bibliography' 


Economic  and  Social  Council 

ESconomic  Development  of  Under-Developed  Countries: 
Methods  of  Financing  Economic  Development  of 
Under-Developed  Countries.  Methods  of  Increasing 
Domestic  Savings  and  of  Ensuring  Tlieir  Most  Ad- 
vantageous Use  for  the  Purpose  of  Economic  Develop- 
ment.    E/15C2,  December  16,  1049.     3,54  pp.  mimeo. 

Co-ordination  Between  the  United  Nations  and  the  Spe- 
cialized Agencies.  Sixth  Heport  of  the  Administra- 
tive Committe  on  Co-ordination  to  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council.  E/1572,  January  17,  '1950.  12  pp. 
mimeo. 

Technical  Ai?sistance  for  Economic  Development.  Third 
Reiwrt  by  the  Secretary-General  on  Activities  under 
General  Assembly  Resolution  200  (III).  E/1576. 
December  28, 1949.    59  pp.  mimeo. 

Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East:  Action 
Arising  Out  of  Resolutions  of  the  Fifth  Session. 
E/1.j7S,  January  12,  1950.     34  pp.     mimeo. 


'  Printed  materials  may  be  secured  in  the  United  States 
fnim  the  International  Documents  Service,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Press,  29fi0  Broadway,  New  York  27,  N.  Y.  Other 
materials  (mimeographed  or  processed  documents)  may 
l.-  consulted  at  certain  designated  libraries  in  the  United 
States. 

The  United  Nations  Secretariat  has  established  an  Offi- 
<  inl  Rcrordx  series  for  the  General  Assembly,  the  Security 
I  'uncil,  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  the  Trusteeship 
I'liuncil,  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission;  which  in- 
'  Indes  summaries  of  proceedings,  resolutions,  and  reports 
"f  the  various  commissions  and  committees.  Publications 
in  the  Official  Records  series  will  not  be  listed  in  this 
'li'partment  as  heretofore,  but  information  on  securing 
subscriptions  to  the  series  may  be  obtained  from  the  In- 
ternational Documents  Service. 


Survey  of  Forced  Labour  and  Measures  for  its  Abolition ; 
E/15S8,  January  13,  1950.     19  pp.     mimeo. 

Report  of  the  Fifth  Session  of  the  Economic  and  Em- 
ployment Commission  to  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council.  E/1600,  E/CN.1/79,  January  31,  1950. 
35  pp.  mimeo. 

Economic  Development  of  Under-Developed  Countries : 
Methods  of  Financing  Economic  Development  of 
Under-Developed  Countries.  Survey  of  Policies  Af- 
fecting Private  Foreign  Investment.  E/1G14,  Febru- 
ary 15,  1950.    103  pp.  mimeo. 

Major  Economic  Changes  in  1949.  E/1601,  February  S, 
1050.    101  pp.  mimeo. 

United  Nations  International  Children's  Emergency  E^md. 
Report  of  the  Executive  Board  on  its  G3rd  and  65th 
Meetings  Held  at  Lake  Success  (y-t  March  1950. 
E/ICEF/145.  March  20, 1950.    38  pp.  mimeo. 

Department  of  Public  Information 
Research  Section 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council.    Part  Two — Decisions 

of  the  Council.     Background  Paper  No.  53.     72  pp. 

mimeo. 
The   Security  Council    (Part  One).     Background  Paper 

No.  55,  December  15, 1949.    18  pp.  mimeo. 
Structure    of    the    United    Nations     (Third    Revision). 

February  24,  1950.     61  pp.     mimeo. 

Atomic  Energy  Commission 

International  Control  of  Atomic  Energy.  Communication 
Received  by  the  Secretary-General  from  the  Represen- 
tatives of  Canada,  China,  France,  the  United  King- 
dom, and  the  United  States  of  America  Dated  27 
January  1950.  A/1253,  January  30,  1950.  11  pp. 
mimeo. 
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U.S.  Protests  East  German  Remilitarization 


[Released  to  the  press  May  23] 


U.S.  NOTE  OF  MAY  23,  1950 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  note  released,  to  the  press  on 
May  23,  that  the  American  Amhassador  at  Moscorv  pre- 
sented to  the  Soviet  Foreign  Office  on  May  23.  The  note 
was  simiiltaneoiiKly  released  at  Moscow,  Frankfort,  and 
Berlin.  The  decision  to  make  this  protest  results  from 
the  recent  London  Conference  of  Foreign  Ministers  of  the 
United  States,  United  Kingdom,  and  France. 

I  have  the  honor  to  express  to  you  the  United 
States  Government's  grave  concern  at  a  develop- 
ment in  eastern  Germany  which  is  already  known 
to  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics. 

There  has  been  created  in  the  part  of  Germany 
that  is  subject  to  Soviet  control  a  police  force 
which  has,  by  reason  of  its  military  training  and 
equipment,  the  character  of  an  army.  This  or- 
ganization is  called  the  Main  Administration  for 
Training  (Hauptverwaltung  Fuer  Ausbildung), 
and  it  amounts  to  about  50,000  men.  It  is  not 
an  ordinary  police  force,  and  it  does  not  have 
ordinary  police  duties.  It  receives  basic  infantry, 
artillery,  and  armored  training  and  is  equipped 
with  military  weapons,  including  machine  guns, 
howitzers,  anti-aircraft  cannon,  mortars,  and 
tanks.  It  must  be  regarded,  therefore,  as  a  mili- 
tary force. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  many  times  expressed 
its  adherence  to  the  principle  of  the  complete  dis- 
armament and  demilitarization  of  Germany.  In 
particular,  you  will  recall  the  following  interna- 
tional agi-eements  to  which  the  Soviet  Government 
was  a  party : 

A.  Joint  Eeport  of  February  11, 1945,  following 
the  Anglo-Soviet-American  Conference  in  the 
Crimea : 

It  is  our  infloxible  purpose  to  destroy  Herman  mili- 
tarism and  Nazism  and  to  ensure  tliat  Germany  will  never 
ajinin  be  able  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  world.  We  are 
determined  to  disarm  and  disband  all  German  armed 
forces ;  break  up  for  all  time  the  German  General  Staff 
that  has  repeatedly  contrived  the  resurgence  of  German 


militarism  ;  remove  or  destroy  all  German  military  equip- 
ment ;  .  .  . 

B.  Declaration  Regarding  the  Defeat  of  Ger- 
many and  the  Assumption  of  Supreme  Authority  I 
by  the  Allied  Powers,  signed  by  General  Eisen- 
hower,  Marshal   Zhukov,  Field  ilarshal  Mont- 
gomery and  General  Tassigny  on  behalf  of  their] 
respective  Governments  on  June  5,  1945 : 

The  Four  Allied  Governments  will  take  such  steps,  in- 
cluding the  complete  disarmament  and  demilitarization  I 
of  Germany,  as  they  deem  requisite  for  future  peace  and  | 
security. 

C.  Joint  Report  of  August  2,  1945,  following] 
the  Anglo-Soviet- American  Conference  in  Berlin.! 
(Potsdam)  : 

3.  The  purposes  of  the  occupation  of  Germany  by  which  j 
the  Control  Council  shall  be  guided  are : 

(i)  the  complete  disarmament  and  demilitarizationl 
of  Germany  ...  To  these  ends:  (a)  All  German  land,! 
naval  and  air  forces  .  .  .  and  all  other  military  and] 
quasi-military  organizations  .  .  .  shall  be  completely  and] 
finally  abolished  in  such  manner  as  permanently  to  pre- 
vent the  revival  or  reorganization  of  German  militariza- 
tion and  Nazism. 

D.  Agreement  between  the  Governments  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  j 
the  Provisional  Government  of  the  French  Re- 
public on  Certain  Additional  Requirements  to  be 
Imposed  on  Germany,  dated  September  20,  1945 : 

1.  All  German  land,  naval  and  air  forces  .  .  .  and  alii 
other  military  and  quasi-military  organizations.  .  .  .  shall 
be  completely  and  finally  abolished  in  accordance  with 
methods  and  procedures  to  be  laid  down  by  the  Allied 
Representatives. 

2.  All  forms  of  military  traininp:,  military  propaganda 
and  military  activities  of  whatever  nature,  on  the  part  of 
the  German  people,  are  prohibited,  as  well  as  the  forma- 
tion of  any  organization  initiated  to  further  any  aspect 
of  military  training  and  the  formation  of  war  veterans' 
organizations  or  other  groups  which  might  develop  mili- 
tary cliaracteristics  or  which  are  designed  to  carry  on  the 
German  military  tradition,  whether  such  organizations 
or  groups  purport  to  be  political,  educational,  religious, 
social,  athletic  or  recreational  or  of  any  other  nature. 
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Article  I.  .  .  .  all  German  land,  naval  and  air  forces, 
with  all  their  organizations,  staffs,  and  institutions,  .  .  . 
anil  all  other  military  and  (juasi-iuililary  organizations, 
together  with  all  clubs  and  associations  which  serve  to 
keep  alive  the  military  tradition  in  Germany,  are  hereby 
considered  disbanded,  completely  dissolved  and  declared 
lllegiU. 

Article  II.  The  maintenance,  formation  and  reconstitu- 
tion  of  any  of  the  agencies  or  organizations  enumerated 
In  Article  I  under  any  name  or  form  whatsoever,  and 
the  takin?  over  of  all  or  any  of  the  functions  of  such 
agencies  or  oriranizations  in  the  future  by  other  agencies 
is  prohibited  and  declared  illegal. 

It  is  clear  from  these  agreements  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Soviet  Union  is  committed  im- 
equivocally  to  the  principle  that  Germany  will  be 
demilitarized,  that  her  military  forces  will  be 
completely  and  filially  abolished,  and  that  no 
revival  of  German  niilitar}-  acti^'ities  will  be 
allowed.  Tlie  British,  French,  and  American  Gov- 
ernments were  also  parties  to  these  agreements 
and  are  equally  committed  to  the  same  principle. 
They  have,  accordingly,  taken  effective  steps  to 
prevent  any  fonn  of  i-earmament  or  remilitariza- 
tion in  their  zones  of  occupation.  The  Soviet 
Union,  on  the  other  hand,  has  directly  violated  all 
these  agreements.  The  establishment  of  a  mili- 
tary force,  or  militarized  jwlice.  in  eastern  Ger- 
many could  not  have  been  accomplished  without 
the  deliberate  approval  of  the  Soviet  Government, 
and  it  is  an  action  squarely  in  opposition  to  the 
efforts  being  made  by  the  United  States  and  other 
nations  to  create  a  stable  and  lasting  peace. 

Representatives  of  the  Soviet  Government  have, 
on  numerous  occasions,  spoken  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment's desire  for  peace.  Such  verbal  protesta- 
tions, however,  can  hardly  be  expected  to  receive 
credence  among  the  free  peoples  of  the  world  when 
the  Soviet  Goverimient  is  simultaneously  creating 
a  military  force  of  considerable  size  and  strength 
in  Germany  in  violation  of  its  solemn  interna- 
tional commitments.  By  this  and  other  like  ac- 
tions the  Soviet  Government  has  destroyed  world 
confidence  in  the  sincerity  of  its  promises  and  has 
created  throughout  the  world  widespread  doubt 
as  to  its  pacific  intentions.  If  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment wishes  to  restore  in  some  measure  interna- 
tional confidence  in  its  alleged  attacliment  to  peace, 
it  cannot  fail  to  dissolve  immediately  the  militar- 
ized units  which  it  has  set  up  in  Eastern  Germany. 


DATA  ON  EAST  GERMAN 
PARAMILITARY  POLICE 

The  foUotcing  data  is  for  the  information  of  the  press 
and  teas  not  a  part  of  the  note  given  to  the  Soviets. 

The  Soviets  have  created,  in  the  East  zone  of 
Grermany.  a  military  force  of  between  40  and  50 
thousand  men.  This  force  is  composed  of  39 
Bereitschaften  (Alert  Units)  to  train  enlisted  per- 


sonnel and  at  least  11  officer-training  schools.  The 
force  is  armed  with  standard  German  infantry 
weapons,  but  its  military  capabilities  are  at  pres- 
ent negligible.  However,  in  the  future  it  could 
form  the  nucleus  of  a  new  German  army  or  an 
internal  security  force  to  maintain  Communist 
control.  The  creation  of  such  an  organization  is 
in  direct  contravention  of  various  international 
agieements  to  which  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  party. 

The  recent  trial  of  eight  Soviet  zone  paramili- 
tary police  has  corroborated  by  judicial  evidence 
the  existence  of  tliis  military  force.  On  April  13, 
Grerman  police  of  the  American  sector  of  Berlin 
arrested  two  officers  and  eight  enlisted  men  of  the 
Soviet  zone  police:  these  men  were  armed  with  an 
automatic  assault  rifle,  two  machine-pistols,  and 
eight  automatic  pistols.  These  men  were  charged 
and  later  convicted  of  wearing  a  uniform  of  an 
illegal  paramilitary  organization,  illegal  posses- 
sion of  weapons,  and  the  transportation  of  war 
material.  Full  confessions  by  two  of  the  police, 
Heinz  Erich  Nocht  and  Wilhelm  Roloff.  plus  tes- 
timony by  Soviet  zone  police  deserters,  who  had 
fled  from  military  training  of  the  police  units, 
gave  detailed  evidence  of  the  military  nature  of 
the  organization  and  of  the  fact  that  it  is  in  no 
sense  an  ordinary  police  force. 

The  existence  of  the  Paramilitary  Hauptverwal- 
tiuig  Fuer  Ausbildung  (Main  Administration  for 
Training)  had  already  been  known.  Tliis  organ- 
ization, originally  designated  "Verwaltung  Fuer 
Schulung"  (Adniinistration  for  Schooling),  was 
established  in  August  1949  under  Generalinspek- 
teur  Wilhelm  Zaisser.  It  originally  consisted  of 
several  officer-training  schools  and  a  number  of 
schools  for  the  military  training  of  enlisted  per- 
sonnel. The  latter  schools,  frequently  referred 
to  as  "Bereitschaften"  (Alert  Units),  had  a  table 
of  organization  strength  of  approximately  '250 
men.  Pei-sonnel  for  both  types  of  schools  were 
transferred  from  existing  police  organizations  or 
recruited  directly  from  civilian  life  and  were 
armed  with  standard  German  infantry  weapons. 
In  September,  a  Soviet  officer  was  assigned  to  each 
school  as  an  adviser  to  the  commander.  Soviet  me- 
dium tanks  were  assigned  to  several  schools,  and 
an  intensive  recruiting  program  was  undertaken. 
In  October,  the  Verwaltung  Fuer  Schulung  was 
redesignated  the  Hauptverwaltimg  Fuer  Ausbil- 
dung (HVA).  the  schools  for  enlisted  personnel 
were  officially  redesignated  Bereitschaften.  and 
the  entire  organization  was  extensively  reorgan- 
ized and  expanded. 

At  the  beginning  of  1950,  Generalinspekteur 
Wilhelm  Zaisser.  Chief  of  the  HVA,  was  directly 
responsible  to  Generalmajor  (U.S.  equivalent — 
Brigadier  General )  Petrakovsln-.  a  member  of  the 
Soviet  Control  Commission.  In  February.  Zaisser 
was  relieved  as  head  of  the  HVA  and  appointed 
as  head  of  the  new  East  Zone  Ministry  of  State 
Security.  The  name  of  a  new  chief  for  the  HVA 
has  not  yet  been  announced.    The  headquarters 
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of  the  HVA  consists  of  sections  for  administra- 
tion, supply  and  "Polit-Kultur."  Its  field  organ- 
ization consists  of  11  ofEcer-training  schools,  with 
strengths  of  approximately  1,000  each,  and  at  least 
39  Bereitschaf  ten  varying  in  strength  between  ap- 
proximately 800  and  1,200.  Some  units  are  under 
strength  at  present.  Total  current  strength  is 
l^robably  between  40  and  50  thousand  officers  and 
enlisted  men. 

The  39  Bereitschaften,  or  Alert  Units,  are  or- 
ganized as  military  formations  of  a  particular  arm 
or  service  (i.  e.,  infantry,  artillery,  armored,  sig- 
nal, etc.)  and  are  subdivided  into  3  "Kommandos" 
of  approximately  250  men  each.  Units  are 
equipped  with  German  small  arms,  light  and 
heavy  machine  guns,  mortars  up  to  80  mm,  and 
light  artillery.  A  few  Soviet  T-34  tanks  (me- 
dium) have  been  assigned  to  certain  units.  Am- 
munition for  arms  is  available  but  in  short  supply. 

Training  in  the  Bereitschaften  is  clearly  mili- 
tary— close  and  extended  order  drill,  familiariza- 
tion with  and  firing  of  individual  weapons,  small 
unit  exercises — and  includes  political  indoctrina- 
tion. Tactical  training  above  Kommando  level 
has  not  been  undertaken  probably  because  of  the 
low  level  of  individual  training  and  lack  of  ap- 
propriate areas.  The  following  factors  have  pro- 
duced a  generally  low  state  of  morale:  (i)  sub- 
stanclard  personnel,  poor  housing,  and  training 
facilities;  (ii)  severe  restrictions  on  personal  free"- 
dom  as  compared  to  other  police  personnel ;  and 
(iii)  lack  of  a  motivating  enthusiasm  on  the  pait 
of  enlisted  personnel,  many  of  whom  were  virtu- 
ally coerced  into  enlisting.  As  a  result  of  the  em- 
phasis on  military  training  of  the  Alert  Units,  the 
number  of  defectors  has  been  increasing.  The 
rate  of  defection  from  the  Soviet  zone  police  in- 
creased from  20  per  month  at  the  end  of  1949  to 
80  per  month  at  the  end  of  April  1950. 

With  some  exceptions,  the  capabilities  of  the 
Bereitschaften  for  tactical  employment  are  cur- 
rently negligible.  At  some  time  in  the  future 
they  should,  however,  be  capable  of  (i)  providing 
a  cadre  for  an  expanded  German  Army  or  (iiT 
acting  as  a  small,  relatively  well-trained  militia  to 
suppress  internal  disorder  and  maintain  Commu- 
nist-Soviet control. 

The  11  schools  of  the  Hauptverwaltung  Fuer 
Ausbildung,  designed  to  provide  general  and  ad- 
vanced training  for  officer  candidates,  are  divided 
according  to  arm  or  service  and  are  organized  in  10 
companies  of  approximately  100  men  each.  In 
addition  to  infantry,  artillery,  signal,  and  armored 
schools,  there  is  a  school  for  future  Polit-Kultur 
officers  (officers  responsible  for  proper  political  in- 
doctrination of  personnel;  corresponding  to  the 
deputies  for  political  affairs  [formerly  Kommis- 
sars]  in  the  Soviet  Army ) .  The  calibre  of  the  offi- 
cer candidates  appears  to  be  little  higher  than  that 
of  enlisted  personnel  in  the  Bereitschaften.  Their 
morale  is  low,  and,  undoubtedly,  a  high  degree 
of  attrition  is  expected. 


Training  at  the  officers'  schools  appears  to  par- 
allel that  of  the  Alert  Units  but,  presumably,  is 
carried  out  on  a  higher  level  and  requires  higher 
standards  of  proficiency.  Armament  is  also  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  the  Bereitschaften,  with  small  arms 
for  all  personnel  and  heavier  equipment  generally 
in  short  supply,  although  there  are  indications 
that  certain  schools  receive  priority  in  the  allo- 
cation of  armored  vehicles  and  medium  artillery. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  student  strength  is  con- 
siderably in  excess  of  that  required  by  the  present 
Bereitschaften  organization.  This  may  be  ex- 
plained by  a  planned  expansion  of  the  number 
and/or  sti'ength  of  the  Bereitschaften,  by  the  al- 
lowance for  an  extremely  high  rate  of  attrition  in 
the  schools,  or  a  combination  of  both. 

The  development  of  a  service-type  communica- 
tions network  appears  to  be  proceeding  slowly  but 
methodically.  In  the  fall  of  1949  a  courier  se^^^ce 
was  established  connecting  HQ  with  the  Bereit- 
schaften and  the  officers'  schools.  A  special  direct 
telephone  net,  separate  from  the  regular  system, 
has  been  noted.  There  is  also  teletype  and/or 
radio  equipment  connecting  various  units  and 
schools,  much  of  it  in  inoperative  condition.  The 
establishment  of  Bereitschaften  signal  units  may 
indicate  plans  for  further  expansion  of  communi- 
cations facilities. 

Key  personnel  of  the  organization  consist 
largely  of  the  following  overlapping  groups:  (i) 
Personnel  who  served  with  Zaisser  (then  known  as 
General  Gomez)  in  the  Spanish  Ci^dl  War;  (ii) 
old-line  German  Communists  who  spent  various 
periods  in  voluntary  exile  in  the  U.S.S.R.  from 
1933  to  1945;  and  (iii)  ex-German  Army  officers 
who  graduated  from  Soviet  prisoner-of-war 
camps  and  Antifa  Schools.  On  the  lower  eche- 
lons, political  reliability  decreases,  reaching  its 
lowest  point  with  the  "Polizeischuler"  (recruits). 
On  all  levels,  "political  immaturity"  is  being  at- 
tacked through  the  usual  Communist  mechanisms 
of  extensive  programs  of  political  indoctrination, 
party  apparatus  and  control,  the  system  of  Polit- 
Kultur  officers,  compulsory  off-duty  political 
studies,  and  the  continual  use  of  the  normal  prop- 
aganda media.  Despite  these  techniques,  political 
reliability  on  the  lower  levels  is  poor. 

Complete  control  of  the  Hauptverwaltung  Fuer 
Ausbildung  is  maintained  by  the  Soviets.  The 
chain  of  command  from  Generalmajor  Petra- 
kovsky  of  the  Soviet  Control  Commission  to 
Zaisser,  Chief  of  the  HVA,  was  mentioned  above. 
This  policy  control  is  reinforced  by  the  assign- 
ment of  a  Soviet  field  grade  officer  to  each  school 
and  Bereitschaften.  These  officers,  called  "Soviet- 
niks"  by  the  German  personnel,  wear  the  standard 
German  police  uniforms  when  on  duty  and,  theo- 
retically, function  as  advisers  to  their  German 
counterpart  commanders.  It  is  of  interest  that 
relations  between  the  German  commanders  and 
the  "Sovietniks"  appear  to  be  extremely  cordial. 
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Rumanian^Staff  Reduce  and 
Travel  Restricted 

[Released  to  the  press  May  ^C] 
STATEMENT  BY  ACTING  SECRETARY  WEBB 


States  and  the  Rumanian  employees  of  that  Mis- 
sion, as  well  us  their  dependents,  may  not  triivel 
outside  of  a  dosif^nated  area  excei)t  by  sjx^cial  |)er- 
mission.  The  limits  of  the  area  under  reference 
are  fixed  at  a  distance  of  thirty-five  miles  from 
tiu'  boundaries  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Permission  to  <xo  beyond  the  area  so  described 

shall  be  requested  in  advance  of  the  Department 

The  United  States  Minister  to  Kumania,  Rudolf        of  State  according  to  a  prescribed  form,  of  which 

E.  SchoenfeUh  delivered  to  the  Rumanian  Min-        ^  facsimile  is  enclosed  herewith.     Copies  of  tiiis 

ister  for  Foreifrn  Alfairs,  Mine.  Ana  Pauker,  on        fo,n,  niay  be  obtained  from  the  Department  upon 

May  22  a  note  in  reply  to  the  Rumanian  Govern-         request.     Travel  outside  of  the  designated  area 

meat's  demaml  of  May  13  that  the  staif  of  our        sliould  not  be  undertaken  prior  to  receipt  by  the 

Legation  at  Bucharest  be  reduced  to  10  persons.^        Legation  of  authorization  from  the  Department  of 

The  United  States  note  refused  to  admit  the        State. 

propriety    of    a    receiving    state     (like    Rumania)  Enclosure:  Request  for. \ull,orimtlon  to  Travel  form. 

attempting  to  determine  arbitrarily  and  unilater- 
ally the  composition  of  the  diplomatic  mission        enclosure 
of   a   state   with    which    it   maintains   relations. 

r\  1         Jl     j1  ,•       4.      1     il  i.        i  1-1  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

Uur  reply  Hatly  rejected  the  pretexts  on  which  Washington  d.  c. 

the   Rumanian    Government   based    its   demand. 

However,  taking  into  account  the  Rumanian  Gov-        fo  be  submitted  in  five  copies  to  the  Department  of  state. 
i)  -J      i.   1     1       J!    T  i.-        i      X'     i.1  A  copy  will  be  returned  witli  indication  ot  approval  or 

ernment  s  evident  lack  oi  disposition  to  further        disapproval 

the  interests  of  the  two  countries  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  normal  diplomatic  relations,  we  indicated  REQUEST  FOB  AUTHORIZATION   TO  TRAVEL 

our  intention  to  reduce  the  official  personnel  of  Name  of  traveler 

our  Legation   to   conform   to   the   situation   ere-  (Last  Name)     (First  Name)     (Middle  Name) 

ated  by  the  arbitrary  attitude   of  the  Rumanian  Full  title  of  traveler 

Government.  Accompanying  members  of  family 

On  the  occasion  of  delivering  our  reply  to  the 
Rumanian  demand  for  the  reduction  of  our  Lega-  '(La7t"Na'me")      "(FfrstName)      (Middie'Na'me") 

tion  staff  at  Bucharest,  the  United  States  Minister 
informed   the   Rumanian    Minister   for   Foreign  (Relationship) 

Affairs  that,  in  view  of  the  severe  travel  restric-  Ultimate  destination 

tions  imposed  by  the  Rumanian  autnorities  upon 

official    American    personnel    in    Rumania,    the  Itinerary  (with  dates  of  travel) 

United  States  Government  has  decided  to  apply  Metliods  of  travel 

similar  restrictions  to  official  Rumanian  personnel  Purpose  of  travel 

in  the  United  States.     The  Rumanian  Foreign 

Minister  was  told  that,  in  the  application  of  these  Date  of  request  Signature  of  responsible 

restrictions,  the  United  States  Government  would  officer  of  Legation 

take  account  of  the  current  treatment  of  Amer-  Serial  No. 

can  officials  in  Rumania.  O®*^'**'  position 

A  note  lias  been  delivered  to  the  Rumanian  Min-  ,  Note  :  This  document  is  not  valid  for  travel  unless  it 

•     ITT     1  •    _L        •    i!         •        1  ■         J!  J.1      1-     -^  bears  the  initialled  stamp  of  the  Chief  of  Protocol,  Depart- 

ister  m  Washington  informing  him  of  the  limita-  „jent  of  State,  indicating  approval  thereof. 

tions  on  travel  in  the  United  States  by  personnel  of 

the  Rumanian  Legation  and  of  the  procedure  for 

obtaining  authorization  to  travel. 


U.S.  NOTE  OF  MAY  25,  1950 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  presents  his  com- 
pliments to  the  Honorable  the  Minister  of  Ru- 
mania and,  referring  to  the  inordinate  restrictions 
imposed  by  the  Rumanian  Government  upon 
official  American  personnel  in  Rumania,  has  the 
honor  to  inform  him  as  follows : 

Effective  immediately,  members  of  the  Ru- 
manian diplomatic  representation  in  the  United 

'  Not  printed. 


Four- Year  Effort  for  Austrian  Treaty 
Delayed  by  Soviets 

Statement  by  Acting  /Secretary  Webb 
[Released  to  the  press  May  26] 

On  May  11, 1  spoke  to  you  about  the  obstructive 
tactics  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  deputies  meet- 
ings in  London  to  write  an  Austrian  treaty.'  I 
pointed  out  at  that  time  that  the  Soviets,  in  their 
delaying  tactics,  had  first  raised  the  German  assets 

•  Bulletin  of  May  22,  1949,  p.  S18. 
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problem  which  had  been  solved  by  the  Foreign 
Ministers  at  Paris  in  1949. 

I  pointed  out  that  next,  in  the  Soviet  delaying 
maneuvers,  came  the  excuse  of  concluding  side 
negotiations  with  the  Austrians  on  claims  for  re- 
lief supplies.  I  pointed  out  that  the  next  line 
taken  by  the  Soviets  was  extravagant  charges  of 
failure  of  denazification  and  demilitarization. 
Finally,  I  pointed  out  that  their  last  line  had 
switched  still  again  to  the  question  of  Trieste. 

Since  I  spoke  to  you  last,  there  has  been  another 
meeting  of  the  deputies  held  at  London  on  May 
22.  Far  from  showing  any  inclination  to  get  on 
with  the  drafting  of  the  treaty,  the  Soviet  deputy 
again  raised  the  irrelevant  issue  of  Trieste. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  people  everywhere 
recognize  this  situation  for  what  it  is.  The  Soviet 
refusal  to  proceed  with  the  Austrian  negotiations 
until  they  receive  an  answer  to  their  charges  about 
Trieste  represents  only  another  attempt  to  change 
the  subject. 


We  are  all  familiar  with  what  this  means.  The 
Soviets  are  sensitive  about  Austria.  For  4  years, 
the  Governments  of  the  United  States,  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  France  have  endeavored,  by  every  means, 
to  facilitate  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  so  that  the 
occupation  might  be  ended  and  troops  be  with- 
drawn. This  was  necessary  to  fulfill  the  pledge 
made  at  Moscow  in  1943. 

For  4  years,  the  Soviet  Union  has  resisted  that 
effort  step  by  step.  There  now  remain,  out  of  ap- 
proximately 50  articles,  only  five  that  are  still 
unagreed,  all  of  which  the  Govermnents  of  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  France  have 
offered  to  settle  immediately. 

If  these  could  be  settled,  the  occupation  troops 
could  be  withdrawn,  and  Austria  would  be  free 
to  mend  its  economy  and  assume  her  proper  place 
in  the  family  of  nations. 

The  Soviet  Union's  refusal  to  conclude  the  treaty 
is  the  sole  obstacle  in  the  way.  This  is  why  the 
Soviet  Union  seeks  to  change  the  subject. 


Military  Aid  to  Iran  Established 


[Released  to  the  press  May  2S] 


The  basis  upon  which  military  aid  to  Iran  will 
be  provided  under  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Act  was  established  today  in  an  exchange  of  dip- 
lomatic notes  between  Acting  Secretary  of  State 
James  E.  Webb  and  Gholam  Abbas  Aram,  Charge 
d'Affaires  of  the  Iranian  Embassy  at  Washington. 

As  a  result  of  this  understanding,  the  United 
States  will  immediately  arrange  for  the  manufac- 
ture or  other  procurement  of  military  items  to  be 
furnished  Iran. 

After  the  notes  were  exchanged,  Mr.  Webb  made 
the  following  statement : 

The  will  to  enjoy  peace  Is  a  common  bond  between 
peoples  who  want  to  remain  free.  The  understanding 
we  have  reached  today  strengthens  that  bond  and  will 
assist  the  peojjle  of  Iran  to  develop  their  national  security. 

The  policy  of  our  two  countries  is  to  work  for  peace, 
not  to  prepare  for  war.  The  best  way  to  build  for  real 
peace  is  to  develop  to  the  utmost  the  moral,  social,  and 
economic  strength  of  the  free  nations.  Tliis  can  only 
be  done  in  an  atmosphere  of  security  and  confidence  in 
the  ability  to  maintain  that  security.  Military  strength 
alone  is  not  enough,  but  it  is  essential  for  self-defense. 
The  sole  purpose  of  our  Military  A-ssistance  Program  is 
to  help  supply  the  means  of  self-defense. 

Only  in  the  resulting  atmosi)here  of  freedom  from  fear 
can  free  peoples  determine  and  pursue  their  destinies  and 
apply  their  maximum  productive  capacities  toward 
peaceful  ends. 


Mr.  Aram  responded  as  follows : 

The  understanding  readied  today  is  welcomed  by  Iran 
not  only  because  it  strengthens  the  common  bond  between 
the  two  nations,  but  al.so  because  it  assures  her  of  the 
moral  and  material  support  of  the  United  States. 

Iran  has  proved  herself  to  be  a  peace-  and  freedom-lov- 
ing nation.  She  is  a  staunch  supporter  of  the  United 
Nations  and  abides  by  the  provisions  of  its  Charter.  Iran 
desires  nothing  but  peace  to  enable  her  to  carry  out  her 
plans  for  economic  and  social  development,  the  attainment 
of  which  is  predicated  on  internal  security  and  national 
defense. 

Iran  is  therefore  deeply  grateful  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  for  including  lier  in  the  Military  -Assist- 
ance Program  which  provides  her  armed  forces  with  the 
modern  weapons  and  equipment  which  they  need  to  enable 
them  to  fulfill  their  functions. 


U.S.  NOTE  OF  MAY  23,  1950 

Silt:  I  refer  to  the  conversations  which  have  i'ec(>ntly 
taken  place  between  the  representatives  of  our  two  Gov- 
ernments concerning  the  transfer  of  military  assistance  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
Government  of  Iran  pursuant  to  Public  Law  829,  Eighty- 
first  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  .\merica,  and  to 
confirm  the  understandings  reached  as  a  result  of  those 
conversations  as  follows: 

1.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
recognizing  this  principle  that  economic  recovery  is  es- 
sential to  international  peace  and  security  and  must  be 
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(riven  clear  priority,  undertakes  to  make  or  continue  to 
ainko  nvnllnble  to  the  Govoriiment  of  Iran  on  a  gnint 
biisis  such  (Minipnient,  nuitoriiils,  and  services  as  the  Guv- 
eniiuenl  df  the  United  States  of  America  may  authorize. 
The  fuiuishiuK  of  any  such  assistance  as  may  he  author- 
ized i>uisiiaiit  liereto  shall  be  consistent  with  the  Cliarter 
of  the  United  Nations  and  shall  be  stibjcct  to  all  of  the 
a|iplicable  terms  and  conditions  and  termination  provi- 
sions of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1',I4"J  and 
such  other  apiilicahle  laws  of  the  United  Slates  of  America 
relating  to  the  transfer  of  military  assistance.  The  two 
governments  will,  from  time  to  time,  negotiate  detailed 
arrangements  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
paragraph. 

l'.  The  Government  of  Iran  undertakes  to  make  effective 
use  of  assistance  received  pursuant  to  paragraph  1  for 
the  purposes  for  which  such  assistance  was  I'urnlshed  and 
win  not  devote  such  assistance  to  purposes  other  than 
those  for  which  it  was  furnished  in  accordance  with  these 
understandings. 

3.  In  the  common  security  interest  of  both  governments, 
the  Government  of  Iran  undertakes  not  to  transfer  to 
any  person  not  an  officer  or  agent  of  such  government  or 
to  any  other  nation  title  to  or  possession  of  any  equiiiment, 
materials  or  services  received  on  a  grant  basis  pursuant 
to  paragraph  1,  without  the  prior  consent  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America. 

4.  The  Government  of  Iran,  after  giving  due  considera- 
tion to  reasonable  requirements  for  domestic  use  and  com- 
mercial export  of  Iran,  which  are  to  he  determined  by  the 
Iranian  Government  itself,  agrees  to  facilitate  the  produc- 
tion, transport,  export  and  transfer  to  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  for  such  period  of  time, 
in  such  quantities  and  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
to  the  value,  method  of  payment,  et  cetera,  as  may  be 
agreed  upon,  of  raw  and  semi-processed  materials  required 
by  the  United  States  of  America  as  a  result  of  deficiencies 
or  potential  deficiencies  in  its  own  resources,  and  which 
may  be  available  in  Iran. 

5.  (A)  The  Government  of  Iran  will  take  appropriate 
measures  which  are  not  inconsistent  with  security  and 
the  interests  of  the  country  to  keep  the  public  informed 
of  operations  pursuant  to  these  understandings. 

(B)  Each  Government  will  take  such  security 
measures  as  may  be  agreed  in  each  case  between  the  two 
Governments  in  order  to  prevent  the  disclosure  or  com- 
promise of  materials,  services  or  information  furnished  by 
the  other  Government  pursuant  to  these  understandings. 

6.  The  Government  of  Iran,  except  as  may  otherwise  be 
agreed  between  the  two  Governments,  shall  grant  duty- 
free treatment  and  exemption  from  internal  taxation  on 
importation  or  exportation  to  products,  property,  mate- 
rials or  equipment  imported  into  its  territory  in  connec- 
tion with  this  understanding. 

7.  The  Government  of  Iran  agrees  to  receive  technical 
personnel  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  who  will  discharge  in  its  territory  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
for  Implementing  the  provisions  of  these  understandings 
and  to  accord  them  necessary  facilities  to  observe  the 
progress  of  assistance  furnished  pursuant  thereto. 

8.  The  two  Governments  will,  upon  request  to  either  of 
them,  negotiate  appropriate  arrangements  between  them 
respecting  responsibility  for  patent  or  similar  claims  based 
on  the  use  of  devices,  processes,  teclmological  information 
or  other  forms  of  property  protected  by  law  in  connection 
■with  equipment,  materials  or  services  furnished  pursuant 
to  paragraph  1.     In  such  negotiations,  this  point  shall  be 


considered :  that  each  Government  will  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility for  all  such  claims  of  its  nationals  and  such 
claims  arising  la  Its  Jurisdiction  of  nationals  of  any  third 
country. 

9.  The  two  Governments  will,  upon  the  request  of  either 
of  them,  consult  regarding  any  matter  relating  to  the 
application  of  these  understandings  or  to  operations  or 
arrangements  carried  out  pursuant  to  these  under- 
statidings. 

10.  Nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  to  alter,  amend 
or  otherwise  modify  the  agreements  between  tlie  United 
States  of  America  ami  Iran,  signed  at  Tehran  November 
27,  1943,  and  October  (i,  11147,  as  amended  or  extended.     _ 

i  proiwse  that,  if  these  understandings  meet  with  the 
approval  of  the  Goveriunent  of  Iran,  this  note  and  your 
note  concurring  tliereiu  will  be  considered  as  confirming 
these  understandings,  eflective  on  the  date  of  your  note 
and  thereafter  until  one  year  after  the  date  of  receipt 
bv  either  Covernment  of  a  notification  ii\  writing  of  tlie 
liitention  of  the  other  Government  to  terminate  these 
understandings. 

Accept,  [etc.] 


IRANIAN  NOTE  OF  MAY  23,  1950 

"YouB  ExcEM-ENCY,  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the 
receiprof  Your  Excellency's  note  dated  May  23,  lt)50  and. 
upon  the  instructions  of  my  Government,  to  draw  your 
attention  to  the  conversations  which  have  recently  taken 
place  betwi>en  the  representatives  of  our  two  Governments 
concerning  the  transfer  of  militar.v  assistance  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Iran  pursuant  to  Public  Law  329,  Eighty-first 
Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  to  confirm 
the  understandings  reached  as  a  result  of  those  conversa- 
tions as  follows : 

[Here  follow  paragraphs  1  to  10  of  the  U.S.  note  printed 
above.] 

I  have  the  honor  to  concur  in  the  proposals  made  in 
your  note  and  to  inform  you  that  the  understandings  set 
forth  therein  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  Government 
of  Iran.  That  note  and  the  present  note,  accordingly, 
are  considered  as  confirming  these  understandings,  eflec- 
tive on  this  date  and  thereafter  until  one  year  after  the 
date  of  receipt  bv  either  Government  of  a  notification  in 
writing  of  the  intention  of  the  other  Government  to  ter- 
minate these  underslaudings. 

I  avail  myself  [etc.] 


Correction 

In  the  Bulletin  of  May  15,  1950,  page  771,  the 
footnote  in  the  left  column  does  not  apply. 


The  United  States  in  the  United  Nations,  a 

weekly  feature,  does  uot  apijcar  in  this  issue,  l:)ut 
will  be  resumed  in  the  issue  of  June  12. 


June  5,   1950 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


I* 


Calendar  of  International  Meetings 


Adjourned  During  May  1950 

Technical  and  Economic  Assistance  Mission  to  Southeast  Asian  Countries  Southeast  Asia    ....  Feb.  26-May  3 

(Griffin  Mission). 
United  Nations: 

Economic  and  Social  Council: 

Human  Rights  Commission:  Sixth  Session Geneva Mar.  27-May  20 

Social  Commission:  Sixth  Session Lake  Success April  3-May  2 

Subcommission  on  Economic  Development:  Fourth  Session    ....  Lake  Success Apr.  17-May  11 

Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women:  Fourth  Session Lake  Success May  8-19 

Statistical  Commission:  Fifth  Session Lake  Success May  8-17 

Economic   Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East:  Committee  on  Bangkok May  9-15 

Industry  and  Trade. 

Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East:  Sixth  Session    .    .  Bangkok May  16-20 

Meeting  of  Representatives  of  International  Organizations  and  Special-  Geneva May  15- 

ized  Agencies  Interested  in  the  Study  of  Prevention  of  Crime  and 
Treatment  of  Delinquents. 
IcAO  (International  Civil  Aviation  Organization) : 

Caribbean,  South  American  and  South  Atlantic  Frequency  Meetings  .    .  Habana Apr.  11-May  2 

Second  Caribbean  Regional  Air  Navigation  Meeting Habana Apr.  11-May  2 

Southeast  Asia  Frequency  Meeting New  Delhi Apr.  18-May  10 

Altimeter  Setting  Procedures  Meeting  for  the  European- Mediterranean  Paris Apr.  24-28 

Region. 

Council:  Tenth  Session Montreal       May  16- 

South  Pacific  Conference:  First  Session Suva,  Fiji  Islands    .    .    .  Apr.  25-May  5 

Ilo  (International  Labor  Organization) :  Preliminary  Meeting  of  Repre-  Geneva Apr.  25-May  9 

sentatives  of  Governments  and  Specialized  Agencies  on  Migration. 

Fao  (Food   and   Agricultural    Organization) :  International    Phytopatho-  The  Hague Apr.  26-May  3 

logical  Conference  (Conference  on  Plant  Quarantine  Regulations). 

Joint  Meeting  of  the  Fao  and  the  International  Office  of  Epizootics  .    .  Paris May  1-5 

Council:  Ninth  Session Rome May  8-18 

European  Meeting  on  Forestry  Problems Algiers May  8-13 

Joint  Meeting  of  Fao  and  International  Office  of  Epizootics  on  Foot-and-  Paris May  15-20 

Mouth  Disease. 
Itu  (International  Telecommunication  Union): 
International  Radio  Consultative  Committee: 

Study  Group  11  (Television  Demonstrations) United  Kingdom     .    .    .  Apr.  27-May  4 

Study  Group  11  (Television-Formal  Meeting) London May  5-13 

Universal  Cotton  Standards  Agreement  Meeting Washington May  1-5 

Third  Meeting  of  the  Inter-American  Congress  of  Municipalities  ....  New  Orleans May  1-5 

Seventh  Session,  Rubber  Study  Group Brussels May  2-5 

Imo   (International   Meteorological  Organization)    Meeting  of  the  Inter-  Lausanne May  2-27 

national  Meteorological  Committee. 

Thirteenth    Session    of    the    International   Office   of   Documentation   of  Monaco May  3-7 

Military  Medicine. 

International  Office  of  Public  Health:  Meetings  of  the  Permanent  Com-  Geneva May  4-6 

mittee  and  the  Transfer  and  Finance  Commission  of. 

Who  (World  Health  Organization) :  Third  World  Health  Assembly  .    .    .  Geneva May  8-27 

Ninth  Congress  of  the  International  Seed  Testing  Association Wa.shington May  S-13 

Western  Foreign  Ministers  Meeting London May  9-18 

Fifth  Session,  South  Pacific  Commission Suva,  Fiji  Islands    .    .    .  May  10-24 

Inter-American  Conference  for  Democracy  and  Freedom Habana May  12-15 


■  Prepared  in  the  Division  of  International  Conferences,  Department  of  State. 
924  Department  of  Stale  Bulletin 


Xjalendar  of  Meetings — Continu ed 


Adjourned  During  May  1950 — Continued 

Fourth  American  and  Third  International  Congresses  on  Obstetrics  and  New  York  City   ....  May  14-19 

Gynecology. 

Fourth  Ses.sion,  North  Atlantic  Council London May  15-18 

Up0  (Universal  Postal  Union):  Meeting  of  the  Executive  and  Liaison  Montreux May  15-26 

Committee. 
UNESCO  (United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization) : 

Executive  Board:  21st  Session Florence May  15-20 

Ninth  Meeting,  International  Cotton  Advi.sory  Committee Washington May  22-31 

International  Conference  on  Job  Evaluation Geneva May  24-27 

In  Session  as  of  May  31,  1950 

Council  of  Foreign  Ministers:  Deputies  for  Austria London Jan  9- 

Port-au-Prince  Bicentennial  Exposition Port-au-Prince     ....  Feb.  12- 

United  Nations: 

.\dvisory  Council  for  Libya Geneva Apr.  11- 

Visiting  Mission  to  Trust  Territories  in  the  Pacific Lake  Success Apr.  3- 

Economic  and  Social  Council: 

Subcommission  on  Freedom  of  Information  and  of  the  Press:  Fourth  Montevideo May  15- 

Session. 

Population  Commission:  Fifth  Session Lake  Success May  22- 

Economic  Commission  for  Europe:  Fifth  Session Geneva May  31- 

Sesquicentennial  Celebration,  National  Capital Washington Apr.  15- 

First  Meeting,  Inter-American  Council  of  Jurists Rio  de  Janeiro     ....  May  22- 

Unesco    (United    Nations    Educational,  Scientific    and    Cultural  Florence May  22- 

Organization) :  General  Conference:  Fifth  Session. 

Swiss- Allied  Accord:  Tripartite  Discussions Frankfort May  23- 

Ilo  (International  Labor  Organization) :  112th  Session  of  the  Governing  Geneva May  26- 

Body. 

Congress  of  International  Association  for  Protection  of  Industrial  Property  Paris May  2&- 

Third  Canadian  International  Trade  Fair Toronto May  29- 

ICAO  (International  Civil  Aviation  Organization) : 

Legal  Committee:  Sixth  Session Montreal May  30- 

Assembly :  Fourth  Session Montreal May  30- 

Scheduied  June  1  -  August  31,  1950 

United  Nations: 

Trusteeship  Council:  Seventh  Session Lake  Success June  1- 

International  Law  Commission:  Second  Session Geneva June  5- 

Economic  and  Social  Council: 

Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America:  Third  Session Montevideo June  5- 

Technical  Assistance  Conference Lake  Success June  12- 

Agenda  Committee Geneva June  27- 

Economic  and  Social  Council:  Eleventh  Session Geneva July  3- 

Permanent  Central  Opium  Board:  55th  Session  Narcotic  Drugs  Super-     Geneva June  14- 

visory  Body:  34th  Session;  and  Third  Joint  Session  of  Pcob  and 
Ndsb. 

Fifth  Session,  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs Lake  Success Aug.  21- 

International  Meeting  of  Tonnage  Measurement  Experts Stockholm June  2- 

Who  (World  Health  Organization) : 

Executive  Board:  Si.xth  Session Geneva June  2- 

Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau  and  Inter-American  Hospital  Associa-     Rio  de  Janeiro     ....      June  18- 
tion:    Third  International  Institute  in  Hospital  Organization  and 
Management. 

International  Congress  for  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb Groningen,  Netherlands.      June  5- 

Fao  (Food  and  Agriculture  Organization) : 

Latin  American  Nutrition  Conference:  Second  Session Rio  de  Janeiro     .    .    . 

International  Meeting  on  Dairy  Technology Reading,  England  .    . 

Biennial  Session  of  the  International  Committee  on  Weights  and  Measures       Sfevres,  France     .    .    . 
Ilo  (International  Labor  Organization) : 

33d  Session  of  the  International  Labor  Conference Geneva 

Meeting  of  Ilo-Who  Joint  Committee  on  Industrial  Hygiene      ....      Geneva 

Conference  of  World  Organization  for  Brotherhood Paris 

Tenth  International  Ornithological  Congress       Upsala,  Sweden  .    .    . 

Twenty-fourth  Session  of  the  Journ^es  M6dicales Brussels         

Third  Bru.ssels  Colonial  Fair Brussels 

UNESCO  (United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organiza- 
tion): 

Seminar  on  Adult  Education Austria 

Seminar  on  "The  Teaching  of  Geography  as  a  Means  of  Developing     Montreal      

International  Understanding." 

Seminar  on  "The  Improvement  of  Textbooks,  Particularly  of  History     Brussels July  12- 

Books." 
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June  5- 
July  10- 
June  6- 

June  7- 
Aug.  28- 
June  8 
June  10- 
June  10- 
June  10- 

June  18- 
July  12- 

Calendar  of  Meetings — Continued 


Schedule  June  1-August  31,  1950 — Continued 

UNESCO — Continued 

Seminar  on  the  Role  of  Public  and  School  Librarians  in  Adult  Education  Malmo,  Sweden  ....  July  24- 

Seminar  on  Libraries Stockholm Aug.  6- 

Nineteenth  General  Assembly  of  the  International  Criminal  Police  Com-  The  Hague June  19- 

mission. 

Third  Session,  International  Wheat  Council London June  19- 

International  Sugar  Council London June  26- 

Tenth  Meeting,  Caribbean  Commission Martinique June  26- 

International  Oil  Shale  Conference Glasgow June  26- 

Meeting  of  Central  Rhine  Commission Strasbourg June  28- 

International  Conference  on  Large  High  Tension  Electric  Systems:   13th  Paris June  29- 

Biennial  Session. 

First  International  Congress  on  Cardiology Paris July  1- 

General  Assembly,  International  Union  of  Biological  Sciences Stockholm J\ily  7- 

Fourth  World  Power  Conference London July  10- 

Seventh  International  Botanical  Congress Stockholm July  12- 

Fifth  International  Congress  of  Scientific  Research  and  Social  Struggle  Paris July  17- 

Against  Cancer. 

World  Organization  of  the  Teaching  Profession:  Fourth  Assembly  ....  Ottawa July  17- 

Sixteenth  International  Congress  of  Ophthalmology London July  17- 

Second  Meeting  of  the  International  Commission  for  the  Regulation  of  Oslo July  17- 

Whaling. 

Third  International  Conference  of  the  Legal  Profession London July  19- 

Si.xth  International  Congress  of  Radiology London July  23- 

Fourth  International  Congress  of  Soil  Science Amsterdam July  24- 

Eighth  International  Congress,  International  Institute  of  Administrative  Florence July  25- 

Sciences. 

First  United  States  International  Trade  Fair Chicago Aug.  7- 

Radio  and  Television  Exhibition Copenhagen Aug.  11- 

Twelfth  Congress  of  the  International  Penal  and  Penitentiary  Commission.  The  Hague Aug.  13- 

International  Physiological  Congress Copenhagen Aug.  15- 

Fifth  International  Congress  on  Microbiology Rio  de  Janeiro    ....  Aug.  17- 

Eleventh  International  Exhibition  of  Cinematographic  Art Venice Aug.  20- 

Izmir   International   Trade   Fair Izmir Aug.  20- 

Itu   (International    Telecommunication   Union) :   Fifth  Session,   Adminis- 
trative Council Geneva Aug.  21- 

First  International  Congress  on  Archives Paris Aug.  23- 

Ninth  International  Congress  of  the  Historical  Sciences Paris Aug.  28- 

International  Federation  for  Housing  and  Town  Planning:    20th  Inter-  Amsterdam Aug.  27- 

national  Congress. 

International  Conference  on  Alcohol  and  Traffic Stockholm Aug.  30- 


U.S.  Delegations  to  International  Conferences 


International  Labor  Conference  (IL0> 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  May  24 
that  the  President  has  designated  the  following 
members  of  the  United  States  delegation  to  the 
33d  session  of  the  International  Labor  Conference 
to  be  convened  at  Geneva  on  June  7,  1950 : 

Government  Representatives 

Delegates 

Philip  M.  Kaiser,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor 
Herbert  R.  O'Conor,  United  States  Senate 

Alternate  Delegate's 

Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  United  States  Senate 
Augustine  B.  Kelley,  House  of  Representatives 


Employers  Representatives 

Delegate  1 

Charles  P.  McCormlek,  president,  McCormick  and  Com-  '^ 
pany,  Baltimore 

Workers  Representatives 

Delegate 

George    Philip    Delaney,    international    representative, 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.C. 

The  33d  session  will,  in  accordance  with  an 
agenda  compiled  by  the  Governing  Body  of  the 
International  Labor  Office,  consider  a  report  by 
the  Director-General  of  the  International  Labor 
Office ;  the  budget  of  Ilo  for  the  year  1951.  as  well 
as  otlier  financial  matters;  reports  on  the  appli-    I 
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ation  of  Ilo  conventions  and  recommendations; 
industrial  relations;  the  principle  of  equal  pay 
for  men  and  women  for  work  of  equal  value; 
vocational  training  of  adults,  in  particular,  dis- 
abled persons ;  and  minimum  wages  in  agriculture. 
The  subject  of  industrial  relations,  encompassing 
collective  agreements,  conciliation  and  arbitration, 
and  cooperation  between  public  authorities  and 
employers  and  workers  organizations  had  origi- 
nally been  scheduled  for  discussion  at  the  3'2d  ses- 
sion of  the  International  Lalxir  Conference  held 
at  Geneva  in  June  1949;  but,  since  that  session 
did  not  complete  consideration  of  the  matter,  it 
was  referred  to  the  33d  session. 

As  the  supreme  policy-making  body  of  the  Inter- 
national Liibor  Organization  (Ilo),  one  of  the 
oldest  specialized  agencies  of  the  United  Nations, 
the  International  Labor  Conference  is  composed 
of  national  delegations  from  the  60  member  gov- 
cinments  of  the  organization.  Meetings  are  gen- 
eralh'  held  annually.  Eepresentation  at  the 
sessions  of  the  Conference,  as  in  other  bodies  of 
the  Ilo,  is  tripartite  in  nature,  with  two  of  the 
four  delegates  from  each  member  state  serving 
as  representatives  of  the  government  and  one 
each  representing  the  eraployei-s  and  the  workers. 
The  wide  area  of  agi'eement,  in  the  past,  between 
governments,  workers,  and  employers,  indicates 
that  this  unique  approach  to  problems  facing  the 
organization  is  effective. 

In  its  30  years  of  existence,  the  Ilo,  through  the 
Conference,  has  adopted  87  recommendations, 
which  serve  as  guides  for  national  or  local  legis- 
lation and  administration,  and  98  conventions. 
Of  the  latter,  58  have  been  brought  into  force. 

These  cover  a  wide  range  of  subjects  including 
wages  and  hours  of  work ;  social  security ;  indus- 
trial safety ;  maritime,  agricultural,  and  industrial 
labor  problems;  working  conditions  in  non-self- 
governing  territories;  and  the  right  of  workers 
and  employers  to  organize  into  associations  of 
their  own  choosing. 

Governing  Body  C'l-O) 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  ^lay  2-1 
that  Philip  M.  Kaiser,  Assistant  Secretary  of  La- 
bor and  United  States  Government  representative 
on  the  International  Labor  Organization  (Ilo) 
Governing  Body,  will  attend  the  112th  session  of 
this  group  at  Geneva  beginning  June  1.  Other 
members  of  the  United  States  delegation  are : 

Substitute  Representative 

Arnold  L.  Zempel,  executive  director,  Office  of  Interna- 
tional Labor  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Advisers 

L.  Wendell  Hayes,  Office  of  United  Nations  Economic  and 
Social  .\ffairs.  Department  of  State 

Edward  B.  Persons,  chief,  Ilo  Division,  Office  of  Inter- 
national Labor  Affairs,  Department  of  Labor 

Cleon  O.  Swayzee,  labor  adviser.  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs,  Department  of  State 


Among  the  subjects  for  consideration  at  the 
forthcoming  session  of  the  Governing  Body  are 
the  Direct or-GeneraTs  report;  fornnihition  of  the 
agenda  for  the  1952  session  of  the  International 
Labor  Conference;  a  program  of  work  in  the  field 
of  industrial  safety  and  health;  draft  allocations 
of  assessments  among  member  states;  and  a  pro- 
gram of  regional  and  committee  meetings.  The 
date  and  place  of  the  113th  session  of  the  Gov- 
erning Body  will  be  decided  at  this  meeting. 


Nutrition  in  Latin  America  (FAO) 

The  Department  of  State  annoimced  on  May  22 
that  the  United  States  Government  will  be  repre- 
sented at  the  Food  and  Agi-iculture  Organization 
(Fao)  Conference  on  Problems  of  Nutrition  in 
Latin  America,  to  be  convened  at  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Brazil,  on  June  5-13  by  the  following  delegation : 

Delet/ate 

Dr.  Hazel  K.  Stiebeling,  chief.  Bureau  of  Human  Nutri- 
tion and  Home  Economics,  Department  of  Agriculture 

Advisers 

Marjorie  Heseltine,  nutritionist,  Children's  Bureau,  Fed- 
eral .Security  Agency 

Sue  Taylor,  home  management  specialist,  American  Inter- 
national Association,  Caracas,  Venezuela 

The  Fao  is  convening  this  Conference  for  the 
purpose  of  reviewing  the  progress  achieved  in  im- 
plementing the  recommendations  of  the  first  Fao 
Conference  on  Nutrition  Problems  in  Latin 
America,  held  at  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  July 
18-28,  1948.  Twenty  Fao  member  governments 
in  the  Americas  and  those  countries  responsible 
for  the  administration  of  territories  in  this  region 
have  been  invited  to  send  delegates.  Argentina, 
the  Vatican  City,  and  a  number  of  international 
organizations  have  been  invited  to  send  observers. 

The  forthcoming  Conference  will  consider 
methods  of  surveying  the  nutritional  status  and 
food  habits  of  populations  of  the  area  and  will 
examine  the  possibility  of  improving  nutrition 
by  means  of  supplementary  feeding  (through 
school  lunch  programs,  feeding  of  expectant  and 
nursing  mothers  and  infants,  and  the  feeding  of 
industrial  workers)  and  by  nutrition  programs  in 
Public  Health  Departments  and  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Nutrition.  Some  discussion  will  be  de- 
voted to  foods  of  special  importance  in  correcting 
dietary  deficiencies,  to  the  training  of  nuti'ition 
workers,  and  to  teaching  people  better  habits  of 
diet.  Endemic  goiter,  which  is  a  serious  health 
and  nutrition  problem  in  American  countries,  and 
the  assistance  in  the  field  of  nutrition,  which  may 
be  rendered  to  American  countries  under  the 
United  Nations  Technical  Assistance  Program,  are 
other  subjects  that  are  expected  to  be  discussed  at 
this  meeting. 
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BALANCED  COLLECTIVE  FORCES  URGED  FOR  DEFENSE 
OF  NORTH  ATLANTIC  COMIVIUNITY 


Address  by  Secretary  Acheson^ 


I  am  greatly  honored  by  this  opportunity  to 
report  to  you  and  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  on  the  recent  meetings  in  Paris  and  London. 
I  should  like  to  begin  by  telling  you  of  the 
strength  which  was  given  me  in  this  series  of 
meetings  I  am  about  to  describe  by  the  reports 
which  kept  coming  into  Paris  and  London  of  the 
successive  steps  taken  by  the  Congress  in  the  en- 
actment of  the  Foreign  Economic  Assistance  Act 
of  1950.  The  continuation  by  the  Congress  of  the 
European  Recovery  Program  for  the  third  year, 
the  inauguration  of  the  Point  4  Program,  and  the 
approval  of  the  other  provisions  of  this  great 
measure  are  fundamental  to  the  program  of  action 
on  which  I  wish  to  report. 

I  would  not  wish  you  to  expect  a  report  of  events 
which  could  be  described  as  sensational.  The 
significance  of  the  discussions  with  Mr.  Bevin  and 
Mr.  Schuman  and  of  the  meeting  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Council  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are  work- 
ing business  meetings  w'hich  are  becoming  a  regu- 
lar institution.  In  this  aspect  of  the  meetings,  we 
see  the  outward  sign  of  a  comprehension  which 
ran  through  every  discussion  and  every  resolu- 
tion— that  the  North  Atlantic  community  is 
emerging  as  a  political  reality  of  the  greatest 
importance. 

This  impression  and  one  other  should  be  under- 
lined at  the  outset  of  this  report.  The  other  is  a 
new  vigor  in  European  life  and  European  leader- 
ship. Mr.  Schuman's  coal  and  steel  proposals, 
and  the  reception  accorded  them  particularly  in 


'  Delivered  to  the  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  May  31  and  released  to  the  press 
on  the  same  date. 


Germany,  are  one  sign  of  this.  The  imminent 
solution  of  the  problems  surrounding  the  Euro- 
pean Payments  Union  is  another. 

These  two  developments — the  growing  accep- 
tance of  the  North  Atlantic  community  as  a  com- 
munity having  common  interests  and  facing 
common  dangers  and  the  renewed  vitality  and 
confidence  in  Europe — give  warrant  in  saying  that 
the  meetings  mark  the  beginning  of  something 
new,  something  which  is  full  of  hope  and  the 
promise  of  strength. 

The  realization  of  this  hope  and  this  promise 
will  depend  in  each  country  upon  those  in  execu- 
tive authority,  upon  the  legislative  bodies,  and 
upon  the  peoples  whom  they  serve. 

The  fundamental  purpose  of  these  meetings 
was  the  same  as  the  constant  purpose  of  our  for- 
eign policy.  That  purpose  is  the  preservation  of 
peace;  not  the  fragile  temporary  peace  which 
comes  from  appeasement;  not  the  hopeless  peace 
of  submission;  but  the  peace  which  free  peoples, 
sure  of  the  Tightness  of  their  purpose,  win  and 
maintain  by  developing  their  economic  and  mili- 
tary strength  through  the  processes  of  voluntary 
and  continuing  cooperation.  It  is  from  this 
strength  that  our  confidence  derives,  from  this 
cooperation  that  peace  becomes  secure. 

We  have  long  hoped  that  all  nations  would  co- 
operate for  peace  in  the  United  Nations.  The 
attitude  of  the  Soviet  Union  has  delayed  the  ful- 
fillment of  that  hope,  but  it  has  not  caused  us,  on 
our  part,  to  slacken  our  efforts.  It  has  made  it 
necessary  for  us,  in  harmony  with  the  Charter,  to 
use  means  supplementary  but  not  rival  to  the 
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United  Nations.     The  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  like 
the  Rio  pact,  is  one  of  these  means. 

The  North  Atlantic  Community 

The  meeting  of  the  North  Atlantic  Council 
naturally  dealt  with  only  a  part  of  the  world 
problem.  But  that  part  is  an  important  one. 
The  North  Atlantic  community  holds  the  world's 
greatest  concentration  of  industrial  and  techni- 
cal skills.  It  is  the  ancient  home  of  freedom 
and  the  rights  of  man.  These  resources  must 
be  drawn  on  by  the  entire  free  world  in  order  that 
it  may  continue  to  make  steady  progress  in  im- 
proving the  welfare  of  its  peoples. 

The  continued  strengthening  of  the  North 
Atlantic  community  is  thus  not  a  selfish  end  in 
itself.  The  effort  we  devote  to  it  will  benefit  free 
peoples  everywhere,  and,  in  our  talks,  we  explored 
ways  in  which  we  can  help  to  advance  the  security 
and  welfare  of  many  areas  outside  the  Atlantic 
community. 

All  of  the  meetings  began  with  an  analysis  of 
the  present  world  situation.  In  each  case,  the 
analysis  was  the  same.  Since  it  profoundly 
affected  all  our  conclusions,  it  should  be  reported 
first. 

As  we  saw  it,  in  the  years  since  the  war,  the  18 
Western  European  countries  had  made  great  eco- 
nomic progress.  This  had  played  an  essential 
part  in  strengthening  their  social  and  political 
structures  and  preventing  the  subversion  of  their 
free  institutions.  While  this  had  been  going  for- 
ward, the  Soviet  Union  had  been  devoting  so  much 
of  its  resources  to  military  purposes  that  a  danger- 
ous situation  was  developing. 

If  the  free  nations  did  not  look  to  their  defenses, 
and  do  so  speedily,  the  maintenance  of  peace  and 
security  might  not  be  possible.  It  was  also  plain 
that  provision  of  the  necessary  defense  would  re- 
quire a  very  large  economic  and  financial  effort. 
Therefore,  the  continued  development  of  produc- 
tion and  productivity  was  essential  to  underpin  the 
defense  effort  and  to  maintain  and  extend  the 
hard- won  social  and  political  gains. 

In  the  face  of  these  equal  and  equally  com- 
pelling needs  for  increased  defense  and  strength- 
ened economies,  the  free  nations  have  come,  there- 
fore, to  another  time  of  decision.  The  world  does 
not  stand  still.  It  is  up  to  us  whether  we  go 
forward  or  fall  back,  and  falling  back,  risk  not 


only  all  the  progress  we  have  made  but  total 
failure. 

Most  of  us  had  hoped  that  with  the  completion 
of  the  reconstruction  phase,  each  nation  would 
be  free  to  work  out  its  own  problems  within  the 
framework  of  the  security  which  would  be  as- 
sured by  the  United  Nations.  We  now  see  that 
to  go  forward  we  must  pursue  the  course  of  co- 
operative association — including  partnership  in 
the  North  American  and  Western  European  com- 
munity of  nations,  for  none  of  the  complex  and 
baffling  problems  which  lie  ahead  will  yield  to 
purely  national  action. 

We  recognized  that  the  task  before  the  Atlantic 
community  is  to  build  a  common  defense,  to  create 
a  successfully  functioning  economic  system,  and  to 
achieve  unity  of  action  on  the  major  problems  of 
foreign  relations.  Our  meetings  in  Paris  and 
London  demonstrated  a  new  and  basic  understand- 
ing that  success  in  this  task  will  require  close,  co- 
hesive, and  sustained  efforts  on  a  partnership  basis 
in  all  these  fields.  ^ 

Talks  With  British  and  French  Foreign  Ministers 

My  talks  with  Mr.  Bevin  and  Mr.  Schuman 
ranged  over  a  multitude  of  problems  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  and  reflected  throughout  the  deep  ap- 
preciation of  the  need  for  common  and  mutually 
supporting  policies.  ^ 

In  Europe,  it  has  long  been  clear  that  no  real 
progress  will  be  possible  until  France  and  Ger- 
many work  out  their  age-old  differences.  During 
the  conferences,  Mr.  Shuman  announced  the  pro- 
posal of  the  French  Government  for  joint  utiliza- 
tion of  the  coal  and  steel  resources  of  France  and 
Germany,  proposals  which  are  open  to  all  other 
European  countries  willing  to  participate  on  an 
equal  basis.*  This  proposal  is  a  momentous  and 
courageous  act,  made  on  the  initiative  of  the 
French  Government.  The  plan  is  still  to  be  per- 
fected, and  its  details  must  be  developed  with  great 
care  so  that  it  will  help  to  strengthen  and  expand 
the  European  economy.  If  it  is  developed  for 
that  purpose,  it  will  oijen  the  door  to  a  new  era 
in  Europe. 

Germany's  reentrance  into  the  free  Western 


♦See  Editor's  Note  on  p.  936. 

'  For  the  final  communique,  see  Bulletin  of  May  29, 
1950,  p.  830. 

"  For  final  communique,  see  Bulletin  of  May  29,  1950, 
p.  827. 
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coiiimunity,  which  is  the  established  policy  of  the 
three  Governments  in  occupation  of  Western  Ger- 
miinv,  should  be  greatly  helped  by  the  new  climate 
created  by  the  French  proposal  and  by  other  ac- 
tions taken  at  the  meetings. 

Germany  has  been  a  member  for  some  time  of 
the  Organization  for  European  Economic  Co- 
operation— commonly  referred  to  as  the  Oeec — , 
and  we  are  hopeful  that  she  will  soon  join  the 
Council  of  Europe. 

A  declaration  of  our  common  policy  was  issued 
by  the  three  Ministers  and  promptly  welcomed 
by  Dr.  Adenauer,  the  Chancellor  of  the  German 
Federal  Republic,  as  another  long  step  forward 
on  this  road.* 

We  agreed  as  well  upon  proposals  under  which 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Soviet  zone  of  occupation 
could  rejoin  their  fellow  countrymen  in  a  demo- 
cratic and  united  Germany,  and  these  have  been 
forwarded  by  the  three  Western  High  Commis- 
sioners to  the  Soviet  representatives  in  Germany 
with  an  offer  to  negotiate  on  the  framing  of  an 
electoral  law  to  allow  free  elections  in  all 
Germany.* 

Our  statement  expressing  our  determination  to 
maintain  our  rights  in  Berlin,  together  with  our 
actions  in  that  city  in  recent  months,  may  have  had 
some  influence  on  the  relative  quiet  which  pre- 
vailed in  Berlin  on  Sunday. 

A  declaration  was  also  made  on  the  repatriation 
from  the  Soviet  Union  of  the  many  German  pris- 
oners of  war  still  detained  there. 

All  in  all,  the  results  of  our  discussions  on 
Germany  were  most  encouraging  and,  we  believe, 
laid  the  basis  for  successful  work  by  the  joint 
group  established  to  consider  ways  of  easing  the 
difficulties  for  ourselves  and  the  German  people 
resulting  from  the  continuance  of  the  technical 
state  of  war. 

With  respect  to  Austria,  the  three  Ministers  an- 
nounced that  our  Governments  will  soon  appoint 
civilian  high  commissioners."  This  is  a  further 
step  in  restoring  Austria  to  a  peacetime  status 
and  is  one  which  can  be  taken  now  despite  the 
continued  and  callous  blocking  of  the  peace  treaty 
by  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  the  same  appreciation  of  the  need  for  com- 
mon action,  we  found  that  the  British  Government 

•  Bulletin  of  May  22,  1950,  p.  787. 

•  Bulletin  of  June  5,  1950,  p.  884. 

•  Bulletin  of  May  29,  1950,  p.  828. 


was  ready  to  move  ahead  with  the  European  Pay- 
ments Union  in  an  attempt  to  reconcile  the  re- 
quirements of  their  own  position  with  the  need 
for  substantial  progress  in  the  liberalization  of 
trade  and  payments  among  the  European 
countries. 

U.S.  Concern  in  European  Affairs 

During  these  meetings,  the  continuing  interest 
of  the  United  States  in  European  affairs  was  ex- 
pressed to  the  other  governments  and  also  our 
genuine  desire  to  work  on  the  economic  problems 
ahead  in  cooperation  with  Canada  and  the  West- 
ern European  countries.  There  has  been  some 
concern  in  Western  Europe  that,  despite  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty,  the  concern  of  this  coimtry  with 
European  affairs  would  slacken  after  19.52. 

Various  projects  related  to  these  problems  have 
been  going  forward  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
In  this  country,  as  you  know,  the  President  has 
appointed  Mr.  Gordon  Gray  to  study  what  adjust- 
ments this  country  needs  to  make  if  it  is  to  achieve 
a  balance  in  its  international  accounts  at  high  and 
stable  levels  of  trade.  The  Canadian  Govern- 
ment has  been  actively  considering  these  problems 
from  its  point  of  view,  and  the  Oeec  countries 
have  been  steadily  working  on  this  same  range  of 
problems  in  their  organization. 

After  discussions  with  Mr.  Pearson  of  Canada 
and  Mr.  Stikker,  the  Chairman  of  the  Oeec,  it 
'  was  thought  that  a  new  working  relationship  be- 
tween Canada,  the  United  States,  and  the  Oeec 
would  be  a  desirable  means  for  working  out  solu- 
tions of  common  economic  problems.  We  are 
hopeful  that  the  Oejx)  will  issue  an  invitation  to 
establish  this  relationship. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  the  luxury  of  regarding 
these  problems  as  purely  national  in  character. 
The  additional  economic  strength  which  will  flow 
from  a  cooperative  approach  is  required  to  meet 
the  cost  of  defense,  to  maintain  and  improve 
standards  of  living,  and  to  provide  essential  as- 
sistance to  other  free  nations  of  the  world  in  their 
development.  A  new  attitude  is  required  of  each 
of  us,  for  we  must  work  out  solutions  to  these 
problems  which  will  strengthen  the  community  as 
a  whole  and  advance  the  welfare  of  us  all. 

Success  in  this  venture  will  be  of  the  greatest 
practical  significance,  both  for  the  economic  bene- 
fits it  can  bring  to  every  one  of  us  and  because  the 
security  of  free  institutions  is  directly  related  to 
their  economic  health  and  vitality. 
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There  were  many  other  evidences  of  the  neces- 
sity of  avoiding  purely  unihiteral  treatment  of 
problems  which  affect  more  than  one  state  even 
though  one  may  have  a  jjrimary  concern  in  their 
solution. 

Meeting  Security  Problems  of  Asia  and  Near  East 

In  Paris,  there  was  a  most  satisfactory  discus- 
sion with  Mr.  Schuman  on  the  situation  in  Indo- 
china. Mr.  Schuman  recognized  that  the  problem 
of  meeting  the  threat  to  the  security  of  Vietnam, 
Cambodia,  and  Laos  is  primarily  the  responsibility 
of  France  and  the  Govei-nments  and  peoples  of 
Indochina.  On  our  part,  I  was  able  to  inform  Mr. 
Schuman  of  the  assistance  which  the  United  States 
could  provide  toward  the  achievement  of  security 
and  the  development  of  a  healthy  nationalism  in 
these  associated  states  of  Indochina. 

In  London,  the  initiative  of  the  C'ommonwealtli 
conference  at  Sydney  for  a  program  of  economic 
development  in  South  and  Southeast  Asia  was  dis- 
cussed, and  Mr.  Bevin  was  informed  that  this 
Government  will  attempt  to  coordinate  its  etlorts 
in  that  area  with  the  efforts  of  the  Commonwealth, 
in  order  that  our  actions  will  be  mutually 
supporting. 

By  strengthening  the  economy  and  the  defenses 
of  the  Atlantic  connnunity.  we  believe  that  we  are 
making  a  direct  contribution  to  the  security  and 
welfare  of  all  free  nations. 

Mr.  Bevin  and  I  reaffirmed  the  concern  of  our 
Governments  with  the  security  and  welfare  of 
Greece,  Turkey,  and  Iran. 

Together  with  Mr.  Schuman  we  agreed  on  a 
firm  policy  toward  arms  shipments  and  security 
for  the  Arab  States  and  Israel  which  should 
greatly  assist  in  promoting  peace  and  stability  in 
that  important  area.' 

In  South  and  Southeast  Asia,  a  great  develop- 
ment has  been  taking  place;  never  before  in  his- 
tory have  so  many  peoples  acquired  national 
independence  in  so  short  a  period  of  time.  The 
United  States  and  ntlici-  members  of  the  Atlantic 
comiiuiiiity  were  glad  to  see  this  happen;  we 
worked  for  it,  we  assisted  it,  and.  in  our  meetings, 
we  recognized  our  large  responsildlity  for  heljjing 
it  succeed.  The  great  need  of  these  newly  in- 
dej)endcnt  peoples  is  for  a  period  of  peace  and 
quiet  in  which  they  can  concentrate  on  (he  difficult 
problems  of  establisliing  llieir  political  and  eco- 


'  I!ri,i.i;TlN  of  June  5,  1050,  p.  880. 
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noniic  institutions.     The  success  of  our  efforts  in     ' 
the  Atlantic  community  will  greatly  assist  in  giv- 
ing them  this  opportunity. 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  discuss  in  detail  any 
of  these  matters  or  the  other  issues  we  considered. 
I  do  wish  to  emphasize  the  basic  understanding  on 
objectives,  of  the  dangers  and  threats  which  con- 
front us.  and  of  the  requirements  for  action,  and 
the  businesslike  atmosphere  of  the  meetings. 
These  may  not  at  first  glance  appear  dramatic, 
but  this  is.  in  my  opinion,  the  most  di-amatic  fact 
that  could  be  reported.  It  is  news  of  a  quiet,  prac- 
tical, and  immense  significance. 

Defending  North  Atlantic  Area 

Finally,  there  is  the  problem  of  defending  the 
North  Atlantic  area,  which  was  the  subject  of  the 
meeting  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Council. 
The  1'2  member  countries  had  previously  recog- 
nized the  need  for  a  common  defense  against  a 
common  threat.  The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  had 
its  origins  in  this  realization. 

First  of  all,  it  should  be  made  plain  that  there 
was  nothing  which  any  of  the  12  Foreign  Min- 
isters had  to  say  which  indicated  that  there  is 
any  immediate  threat  of  war. 

It  was  our  unanimous  view  that  this  is  not  the 
problem.  The  problem  is  to  meet  a  threat  which,  in 
view  of  the  known  program  of  the  Kremlin,  will 
exist  unless  we  act  now  to  prejDare  our  defenses 
against  aggression. 

It  was  made  unmistakably  clear  in  all  our  dis- 
cussions that  our  common  purpose  in  preparing 
our  common  defenses  is  a  peaceful  one.  We  hope 
never  to  need  them.  But  so  long  as  any  dictator- 
ship builds  powerful  armed  forces,  so  long  must 
democracies,  if  they  are  to  be  left  in  peace,  evidence 
their  determination  to  defend  themselves  by  main- 
taining adequate  forces  in  being  and  an  adequate 
state  of  preparedness.  Mr.  Lange,  the  Foreign 
Minister  of  Norway,  summed  u])  tliis  thought  when 
he  said:  "Peace  will  never  lie  secure  in  a  world 
wlifi'c  democracies  are  weak  and  dictatorships 
alone  aie  strong." 

The  work  of  the  North  .Vllaiuic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization in  the  first  year  of  its  existence  has 
shown  thai  the  task  of  defense  is  so  large,  its  cost 
in  ]al>or  and  material  resources  so  high,  and  the 
problem  of  security  so  indivisible  that  onh^  a  com- 
bined effort   will  be  adecpiate. 

The  work  of  this  meeting  of  the  Council,  which 
grew  out  of  its  review  and  full  approval  of  the 
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work  of  the  Defense  Ministers  and  the  Finance 
Ministers  and  of  tlieir  pro>;ress  to  date  in  planning 
a  combined  effort,  was  twofold.  It  was  necessary, 
first,  to  establish  the  principles  which  will  guide 
our  conuiion  defense  effort.  Secondly,  the  Council 
conclutled  that  the  requirements  of  the  combined 
effort  were  such  that  additional  control  machinery 
was  needed  to  enable  the  Council  to  do  its  job 
efliciently  and  effectively. 

Council  Tasks  To  Be  Undertaken  by  Deputies 

The  job  is  a  full-time  one  and  requires  on  a 
full-time  basis  the  services  of  the  best  men  that 
the  members  can  assign  to  it.  The  Council  there- 
fore decided  that  each  Government  should  appoint 
a  deputy  to  its  representative  on  the  Council  in 
order  that  the  Council  can  function  continuously 
in  giving  direction  to  the  work  of  the  Organiza- 
tion. The  deputies  are  to  select  from  among  them- 
selves an  outstanding  man  as  Permanent  Chair- 
man, who,  in  addition  to  presiding  at  meetings  of 
the  deputies,  will  be  responsible  for  directing  the 
Council's  work. 

The  Council  decided  that  the  following  five  tasks 
should  be  undertaken  by  the  deputies : 

( 1 )  to  coordinate  the  various  planning  activi- 
ties related  to  defense; 

(2)  to  recommend  the  measures  necessary  to 
carry  out  these  plans; 

(3)  to  consider  common  political  problems  re- 
lated to  the  objectives  of  the  Treaty; 

(4)  to  promote  and  coordinate  public  infor- 
mation on  Treaty  questions; 

(5)  to  consider  the  development  of  political 
and  economic  cooperation  as  contemplated  in  arti- 
cle 2  of  the  Treaty. 

This  list  of  tasks  is  worth  citing  in  full  in  order 
to  emphasize  the  importance  of  the  work  which 
is  to  be  undertaken  by  the  deputies  and  the  need 
of  securing  from  each  country  a  man  of  the  high- 
est qualifications  who  will  have  the  complete  con- 
fidence of  his  own  and  other  Governments.  The 
ability  of  the  Organization  to  get  on  with  its  job 
will  very  largely  depend  on  the  calibre  of  the  men 
who  are  appointed  as  deputies.  It  will  equally 
depend  on  the  support  they  receive  from  all 
branches  of  their  Governments  and  their  peoples. 

Principle  of  Balanced  Collective  Forces 

Perhaps,  the  most  important  action  of  the 
Council  was  the  recommendation  of  a  principle 


to  governments  to  guide  the  development  of  the 
common  defense.  This  principle  is  the  creation  of 
balanced  collective  forces,  rather  than  the  dupli- 
cation by  each  nation  in  a  large  or  small  way  of 
wiiat  every  other  nation  was  doing.  After  a  care- 
ful review  of  the  plans  which  have  been  prepared, 
it  became  evident  to  each  of  us  that  the  principle 
of  balanced  collective  forces  was  the  only  principle 
wliich  could  reconcile  the  resources  available  with 
the  demands  upon  them.  It  is  the  only  way  in 
which  forces  can  be  developed  to  meet  successfully 
any  initial  attack  and  to  carry  through  to  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion  any  war  that  is  forced  upon  us. 
For  the  task  of  providing  an  adequate  common 
defense  and  adequate  standards  of  living  is  so 
large  that  waste  and  unnecessary  duplication  will 
prevent  its  accomplishment. 

Also,  this  principle,  more  than  any  other,  recon- 
ciled the  security  needs  of  each  member  counti-y 
with  the  security  needs  of  the  community  as  a 
whole. 

This  principle  of  balanced  collective  forces  is 
of  great  and  perhaps  revolutionary  significance. 
It  has  its  legislative  origin,  so  far  as  this  Govern- 
ment is  concerned,  in  the  Mutual  Defense  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1949  which  stipulated  that  the 
assistance  to  be  granted  by  the  United  States  to 
other  North  Atlantic  Treaty  countries,  should  be 
used  to  promote  "the  integrated  defense  of  the 
North  Atlantic  area."  It  demonstrates  that  each 
country  will  rely  on  every  other  member  of  the 
community  and  that  the  community  will  look  to 
each  country  to  contribute  what  it  is  best  able  to 
contribute  to  the  common  defense  in  accordance 
with  a  common  plan.  It  demonstrates  that  each 
country  recognizes  that  its  own  security  is  no  bet- 
ter than  the  security  of  the  community  as  a  whole. 
It  will  give  tangible  proof  to  an  aggressor  that  he 
must  face  the  combined  resources  of  the  com- 
munity, that  there  will  not  be  opportunities  to  pick 
off  one  member  at  a  time. 

The  United  States,  as  the  most  populous  member 
of  the  North  Atlantic  community  and  the  one  with 
the  largest  and  most  productive  plant,  has  neces- 
sarily a  leading  role  in  building  balanced  collec- 
tive forces.  If  we  faithfully  obsen^e  this  principle 
and  direct  our  energies  to  the  creation  of  such 
forces,  we  will  find  a  corresponding  response  from 
the  other  Treaty  members. 

The  President  has  authorized  me  to  say  that  he 
supports  Secretary  Johnson  and  me  in  our  view 
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that  we  must  make  this  principle  woi'k,  for  we  can 
see  no  other  way  to  accomplish  the  job  of  defense 
and  at  the  same  time  to  get  ahead  with  the  con- 
structive task  of  building  a  successfully  function- 
ing economy  in  the  free  world. 

The  job  cannot  be  done  unless  we  do  our  full 
part  which  includes  the  provision  of  mutual  de- 
fense assistance.  If  we  and  our  Atlantic  com- 
munity partners  each  take  our  respective  share  of 
the  common  burden,  the  goal  can  be  attained.  I 
am  confining  my  present  remarks  on  this  vital 
point  to  this  reference  since,  within  the  week,  I 
shall  appear  before  the  apjiropriate  Congressional 
committees  in  support  of  the  Mutual  Defense  As- 
sistance Program  when  I  shall  discuss  this  problem 
in  full. 

If  we  ])ut  this  principle  into  practice,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  members  of  the  Atlantic  comnuinity 
will  have  to  intensify  their  practice  of  developing 
common  policies  on  the  major  problems  of  common 
concern  in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs  and  that  they 
must  also  develop  even  closer  and  more  cohesive 
economic  policies. 

It  is  in  these  corollaries  of  the  principle  of  bal- 
anced collective  forces  that  its  implications  become 
clear.  It  is  because  of  these  implications,  as  well 
as  for  the  progress  on  other  matters,  that  this  con- 
ference marks  the  beginning  of  greater  unity  of 
thought  and  action  among  the  free  countries  of  the 
Atlantic  connuunity. 

At  the  conclusion  of  our  Council  meeting,  we 
made  a  statement  of  our  principles,  our  determina- 
tion, and  our  faith.  That  statement  has  been  pub- 
lished, but  I  wish  in  closing  to  cite  a  part  of  it 
because  I  believe  it  expresses  well  the  purpose  that 
guides  us:  "They  are  determined  that  freedom, 
which  is  the  common  basis  of  their  institutions, 
shall  be  defended  against  every  threat  of  aggres- 
sion or  subversion,  direct  or  indirect.  Freedom 
means  the  independence  of  nations,  the  respect  for 
spiritual  values,  and  tlie  dignity  of  man.  Only  a 
free  society  can  guarantee  the  indixidiial  tlie  liene- 
fits  of  economic  and  social  betterment. 

.  .  .  Tothe  inunense  i-esourcesof  tile  free  \v<iild, 
and  its  i)idnsti'i:d  and  scientifir  dcvcliipiiicnl .  tlie 
peoples  of  tile  Xorlh  Atlantic  (■iiiiMuiinity  bring 
the  spiritual  strength  llial  i-onies  t'idiii  freedom.'"'' 

These  are  the  main  uiil  lines  (tf  what  was  ac- 
complislivd  ill  llic  iiicetiiigs  ill  Paris  ;iiul  London. 

Most  of  wliat  was  done  was  a  beLMiiniiii:  of  still 


further  progi'ess.  Beginnings,  of  course,  are  very 
important.  It  is  an  inexperienced  and  naive 
traveler  who  does  not  make  sure  that  he  is  on  the 
right  road  at  the  beginning.  The  Atlantic  com- 
munity is  on  the  right  road;  we  have  gone  some 
distance  down  it,  and  we  know  where  we  are 
going.  We  have  the  machinery  to  carry  us  much 
farther.  We  have  learned  much  regarding  the 
cooperation  necessary  to  make  the  machinery 
work. 

Hiiw  far  and  how  fast  we  go  depends  on  each 
country,  lint  perhaps  especially  on  the  United 
States.  These  meetings  will  be  just  as  important 
as  the  Government  and  the  people  of  America 
choose  to  make  them.  If  we  now  support  on  a  sus- 
tained basis  the  measures  necessary  to  make  this 
cooperative  venture  a  success,  we  will  not  find 
wanting  a  similar  response  from  our  friends  and 
allies.  Together  we  shall  make  a  major  contribu- 
tion to  the  United  Nations  whose  Charter  remains 
our  basic  guide. 

This  road  is  the  road  to  peace.  The  concept 
of  the  free  community  is  one  which  can  bring 
peace  and  prosperity  to  the  world.  Individually, 
no  one  of  these  countries,  including  the  United 
States,  has  the  strength,  even  if  it  had  the  desire, 
to  determine  the  course  of  the  future.  Together, 
this  community  has  the  human  and  material  re- 
sources, the  skills,  the  initiative,  the  tradition  and 
the  devotion  of  free  men,  and  a  dynamic  idea 
which  can  give  us  confidence  that  the  future  be- 
longs to  freedom.  In  our  unity,  thei-e  is  strength. 
And,  in  our  strength,  is  the  foundation  of  peace. 
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Editob's  Xoik:  The  t'dlldwiuix  statemeut  [translation] 
WMS  issued  by  tlie  Freueli  Foreiirn  Minister,  Itobert  Sehu- 
iiKin,  at  tlie  Foreiirn  Ministers  nieetin.i;  at  London  on 
.May  9.  T.1.%0: 

Tlie  iiea<-e  of  tJie  world  can  only  lii>  preserved  if  creative 
efforts  are  made  which  are  coniniensnrate,  in  their  scope, 
with  the  dantiers  which  threaten  jieace. 

'I'lie  cdiitrilmtion  which  an  or;;.-ini/.ed  and  active  Europe 
can  make  to  civilization  is  indlspensahlo  for  the  iiiain- 
tciiaiice  of  peaceful  relations.  France,  by  chaniiiioning 
(iurin.:;  more  than  2(1  years  the  idea  ot'  a  United  Europe, 
has  always  re.^'arded  it  as  an  essential  olijective  to  serve 
the  purposes  of  jM-ace.  Uecause  KuroiK*  was  not  united, 
we  have  h:id   war. 

A  United  Europe  will  nnt  lie  ai-liie\cd  all  .'it  once,  nor 
in  a  sinu'Ie  Iraniewerk  :  It  will  be  I'orincd  by  concrete  meas- 
ures which  lirst  of  all  create  a  siilidarity  in  fact.  The 
nnitiiif;  nt  the  EuroiK'.an  nations  recpiires  that  the  age- 
old  opposition  tietween  France  and  (ierniany  be  culmi- 
nated: The  action  to  be  taken  must  lirst  of  all  concern 
France  and  Cerniany. 

'l"o  that  end,  the  French  CovernniciU  propuses  that 
ininiedi.ate  action  be  ccniccnlrated  on  mie  limited,  but 
decisive  point  : 

'I'lic  French  (lovernment  proposes  that  the  entire  French- 
German   pruducliiin   (if  ceal   ,-nid   sU'el   be   pbiccd   under  a 
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joint  lilKh  authority,  within  an  organlzution  opt-n  to  the 
participation  of  other  Enroix'an  nations. 

The  pooling  of  coal  and  sled  proUiictioii  will  iaiiue- 
diatdy  assure  the  I'slablisliuicnt  of  coiuuioii  bases  for 
economic  (ievelopnient,  wliich  is  the  first  state  for  a  Kuro- 
pean  ftHleration,  and  will  chanfie  the  destiny  of  these 
regions  which  have  lonj;  been  devoted  to  the  production 
of  arms  to  which  they  themselves  were  the  lirst  to  fall 
constantly  victim. 

The  community  of  production,  which  will  in  this  man- 
ner be  created,  will  clearly  show  that  any  war  between 
France  and  Germany  becomes  not  only  \iiiiliiiikable  but 
in  actual  fact  impossible.  The  establishment  of  this 
powerful  production  unit,  open  to  all  countries  that  wish 
to  participate  in  it,  will  give  a  real  foundation  to  their 
economic  development,  by  furnishing  on  equal  terms  to 
all  countries  thus  united  the  fundamental  elements  of 
industrial  production. 

This  production  will  be  offered  to  the  entire  world, 
without  distinction  or  exclusion,  as  a  coutribution  to  the 
raising  of  living  standards  and  to  the  progress  of  world 
peace.  Europe,  with  its  resources  thus  increased,  will  be 
able  to  pursue  one  of  its  essential  tasks  :  The  development 
of  the  African  continent. 

This  will  quickly  and  easily  bring  about  the  fusion  of 
interests  which  is  indispensable  to  the  establishment  of 
an  economic  community  and  introduce  a  leaven  of  broader 
and  deeper  community  of  interest  between  countries  which 
have  long  been  divided  by  bloody  contlicts. 

By  pooling  basic  production  and  by  creating  a  new  high 
authority  whose  decisions  will  be  binding  on  France,  Ger- 
many and  the  other  countries  who  may  subsequently  join, 
this  proposal  will  create  the  first  concrete  foundation  for 
a  European  federation  which  Is  so  indispensable  for  the 
preservation  of  peace. 

In  order  to  pursue  the  objectives  so  defined,  the  French 
Government  is  prepared  to  initiate  negotiations  on  the 
following  bases: 

The  functions  entrusted  to  the  joint  high  authority  will 
be,  as  quickly  as  possible :  to  modernize  production  and 
improve  its  quality ;  to  supply  coal  and  steel  on  equal 
terms  to  the  French  and  German  markets  as  well  as  to 
those  of  the  members  countries ;  to  develop  joint  exports 
to  other  countries ;  to  improve  and  equalize  conditions  of 
life  and  work  in  these  industries.    In  order  to  reach  these 


objectives  in  the  light  of  the  disparate  conditions  of  pro- 
duction prevailing  in  the  member  countries,  certain 
transitional  measures  must  be  taken  involving  the  appli- 
cation of  a  production  and  investment  plan,  the  institution 
of  a  mechanism  for  equalizing  prices,  and  tlie  creation 
of  a  reconversion  fund  to  facilitate  the  rationalization  of 
production.  The  llow  of  coal  and  steel  between  member 
countries  will  be  immediately  exempted  from  all  customs 
duties  and  may  not  be  subject  to  freight  differentials. 
In  this  way,  conditions  will  be  progressively  crealeil  which 
will  automatically  insure  the  most  effective  rationalization 
(if  production  on  the  basis  of  the  highest  level  of  produc- 
tivity. 

Unlike  an  international  cartel  whose  purpose  is  to  divide 
up  and  exploit  national  markets  through  restrictive  prac- 
tices, and  the  maintenance  of  high  profits,  the  projected 
organization  will  insure  the  fusion  of  markets  and  the 
expansion  of  production. 

The  principles  and  the  essential  undertakings  defined 
above  will  be  the  subject  of  a  treaty  between  the  states 
to  be  submitted  to  Parliaments  for  ratification.  The  ne- 
gotiations required  to  work  out  the  details  of  implementa- 
tion will  be  conducted  with  the  assistance  ot  a  jointly 
designated  arbiter.  The  latter's  duty  will  be  to  see  that 
the  agreements  conform  with  the  principles  and,  in  the 
event  of  final  disagreement,  to  determine  the  solution 
to  be  adopted.  The  joint  high  authority  charged  with 
the  operation  of  the  entire  system  will  be  composed  of 
independent  personalities  chosen  on  a  basis  of  equality 
by  the  governments ;  a  president  will  be  chosen  by  the 
governments  by  common  agreement ;  his  decisions  will  be 
enforceable  in  France,  Germany,  and  the  other  member 
countries.  Appropriate  measures  will  assure  the  necessary 
channels  of  appeal  against  the  decisions  of  the  high 
authority.  A  representative  of  the  United  Nations  near 
the  authority  will  be  charged  with  making  a  public  report 
to  United  Nations  twice  a  year  on  the  functioning  of  the 
new  organization,  particularly  with  respect  to  protecting 
its  peaceful  aims. 

The  setting  up  of  the  high  authority  in  no  way  prejudges 
the  question  of  ownership  of  the  enterprises.  In  the 
exercise  of  its  mission,  the  joint  high  authority  will  take 
into  account  the  powers  conferred  on  the  international 
Ruhr  authority  and  the  obligations  of  every  kind  imposed 
on  Germany  as  long  as  they  are  in  existence. 
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Continued  Military  Assistance:  A  Protection  Against  Enslavement 


PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  TO  CONGRESS 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  : 

I  recommend  that  the  United  States  continue  to 
provide  military  aid  to  other  free  nations  during 
the  fiscal  year  1951,  as  part  of  the  common  effort 
to  increase  the  strength  of  the  free  world  in  the 
interest  of  world  peace.  New  authorizations  are 
necessary  to  extend  the  program  begun  last  year 
and  advanced  so  successfully  since  that  time. 

This  program  is  a  further  strengthening  of  the 
principles  of  peace  on  which  this  country  bases  its 
foreign  policy.  Through  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  the  member  nations  have  pledged 
themselves  to  the  settlement  of  disputes  by  peace- 
ful means  and  to  refrain  from  the  threat  or  use  of 
force  against  the  territory  or  independence  of 
any  nation.  In  spite  of  those  solemn  pledges, 
there  is  clear  evidence  that  certain  adherents  to 
the  Charter  will  not  hesitate  to  use  force  and  to 
threaten  the  integrity  of  other  countries  if  it 
suits  their  purposes.  It  has  proved  necessary  to 
take  further  steps  to  defend  the  principles  of  the 
Charter,  and  the  freedom  of  the  member  nations 
against  this  threat. 

The  United  States  and  other  free  nations  must 
be  strong  if  they  are  to  remain  free.  Communist 
imperialism  has  shown  itself  ready  to  exploit 
weakness  and  to  seize  nations  which  do  not  have 
the  strength  to  resist.  That  imperialism  seeks  to 
gain  its  ends  by  intimidation,  by  fomenting  dis- 
order, and  by  attempts  to  force  internal  collapse. 

But,  experience  has  shown  that  the  designs  of 
Communist  imperialism  can  be  thwarted  if  the 
intended  victims  of  that  imperialism  are  strong. 
Communist  aggression  can  be  successfully  coun- 
tei'ed  by  people  who  value  their  independence  and 
are  determined  to  take  the  actions  necessary  to 
remain  free. 

The  strength  that  is  necessary  to  meet  the  Com- 
munist thrusts  must  take  many  forms — moral, 
political,  economic,  and  military — because  the 
Communist  challenge  takes  all  those  forms.  Fur- 
thermore, the  strength  to  meet  communism  must 
be  the  combined  strength  of  the  free  nations.  No 
one  nation  alone  can  be  successful. 

Recognizing  these  facts,  we  have  entered  whole- 


heartedly into  cooperative  action  with  other  free 
nations.  We  are  contributing  to  the  greater 
strength  of  the  free  world,  and  our  own  strength 
is  being  enhanced  by  the  contributions  of  the  other 
free  nations  joined  with  us. 

Strength  Through  Joint  Action 

The  cooperative  economic  progi'ams  in  which 
we  are  engaged — principally  the  European  Recov- 
ery Program — are  excellent  examples  of  the  way 
joint  action  can  add  to  the  strength  of  all  of  us. 
By  such  joint  economic  action,  the  free  nations  are 
building  the  foundation  of  their  own  security. 
Economic  strength  is  now,  and  will  continue  to  be, 
a  prerequisite  to  the  attainment  of  lasting  political 
and  military  strength  and  world  peace. 

To  enhance  this  strength,  we  are  engaged  in 
cooperative  action  to  build  a  stronger  defense 
against  aggression.  In  the  Western  Hemisphere 
and  the  North  Atlantic  area,  we  have  entered  into 
collective  security  arrangements  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  United  Nations  Charter.  In  other 
l^arts  of  the  world,  we  have  helped  to  strengthen 
individual  countries  whose  security  is  important 
to  peace,  and  to  our  own  security. 

Our  major  effort  has  been  devoted  to  Western 
Europe,  because  two  great  wars  in  this  century 
have  shown  us  beyond  any  doubt  that  our  pros- 
perity, our  security,  and  indeed  our  survival,  are 
bound  up  with  the  fate  of  the  nations  of  Western 
Europe.  In  the  face  of  the  Communist  threat 
to  the  common  peace  and  security,  we  entered  last 
year  into  a  compact  with  eleven  other  countries  in 
the  North  Atlantic  area.  Together,  we  announced 
the  principle  that  an  attack  on  one  would  be 
regarded  as  an  attack  on  all. 

This  was  a  historic  step  that  has  great  meaning 
both  here  and  abroad.  It  was  evidence  that  our 
people,  and  the  people  in  the  other  countries  which 
signed  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  reject  the  dan- 
gerous futility  of  isolationism  and  understand  the 
necessity  of  cooperation  with  other  countries  if 
peace  and  freedom  are  to  be  preserved. 

Following  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty,  the 
nations  set  about  the  practical  task  of  providing 
for  their  common  defense.    The  prompt  enactment 
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by  the  Congress  of  the  Mutuul  Defense  Assistance 
Act  was  one  step  toward  that  goal.  To  assist 
Western  Europe  and  other  nations  whose  freedom 
was  threatened,  the  Congress  authorized  three 
types  of  aid:  first,  the  direct  supply  of  certain 
essential  items  of  military  e(iuipment;  second,  the 
assistance  of  specialists  in  military  production  and 
training;  and  third,  the  transfer  of  machine  tools 
and  materials  to  enable  increased  production  of 
military  equipment.    For  these  purposes,  the  Con- 

f;ress  last  year  made  available  l,314,01t),000  dol- 
ars  in  funds  and  contract  authority.  A  detailed 
description  of  the  specific  accomplishments  of  the 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Program  will  be  found 
in  the  report  of  activities  under  the  program  which 
I  am  submitting  separately  to  the  Congress. 

One  billion  dollars  of  the  sum  made  available 
last  year  was  to  promote  the  integrated  defense  of 
the  North  Atlantic  area.  We  have  made  great 
strides  toward  tliis  objective  in  the  short  period 
since  the  act  became  effective.  We  have  created 
an  organization,  and  established  procedures,  which 
will  assure  tlie  prompt  carrying  out  of  the 
program.    Equipment  has  begun  to  flow  abroad. 

The  Nortli  Atlantic  Treaty  countries  have 
agreed  on  the  general  role  which  each  is  to  play 
in  the  common  defense.  We  are  succeeding  for 
the  first  time  in  history  in  overcoming  considera- 
tions of  national  prestige  and  tradition,  under 
which  each  nation  felt  bound  to  equip  itself  com- 
pletely with  men  and  resources  in  every  branch  of 
military  activity.  Our  common  defense  planning, 
instead,  will  be  based  on  a  considerable  degree  of 
specialization.  This  will  bring  a  much  larger  total 
strength  from  the  resources  devoted  to  defense 
purposes. 

Balanced  Collective  Forces 

The  recent  meeting  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Council  emphasized  the  need  for  balanced  collec- 
tive forces  and  established  a  permanent  group,  one 
of  the  tasks  of  wliich  will  be  to  function  contin- 
uously in  giving  direction  to  the  joint  efforts  of 
the  Treaty  partners  toward  this  objective. 

The  complex  work  of  preparing  detailed  defense 
plans,  based  on  the  concept  of  balanced  collective 
forces,  is  now  going  forward.  We  have  not  yet 
fully  determined  the  size  and  the  nature  of  the 
forces  and  equipment  necessary  to  insure  ourselves 
against  future  aggression  directed  toward  the 
North  Atlantic  area.  But,  one  thing  is  already 
plain.  The  military  establishments  of  Western 
Europe  are  below  the  minimum  level  consistent 
with  security.  Those  countries  must  build  up  their 
forces  as  swiftly  as  their  resources  permit,  assisted 
by  such  'help  as  we  can  afford.  To  this  end,  I 
recommend  that  the  Congress  authorize  additional 
funds  in  the  amount  of  1  billion  dollars  for  the 
next  fiscal  year.  In  conjunction  with  our  own 
defense  buclget,  and  the  defense  budgets  of  the 
other  Treaty  countries,  this  will  continue  the  work 


so  well  begun  to  bolster  tiie  defenses  of  the  North 
Atlantic  area. 

The  emphasis  on  the  defense  of  Western  Europe 
has  not  diverted  our  attention  from  the  threats  to 
the  integrity  of  nations  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
whose  security  is  closely  linked  to  our  own.  The 
jjroblem  of  security  is  world-wide.  The  threat  of 
aggression  casts  its  shadow  ujaon  every  quarter  of 
the  globe. 

The  military  assistance  we  have  given  Greece 
and  Turkey  since  1947  has  brought  impressive  re- 
sults. In  Greece,  it  has  brought  guerrilla  warfare 
to  an  end,  and  has  paved  the  way  toward  political 
stability  and  economic  progress.  It  has  given  Tur- 
key the  ability  to  maintain  its  territorial  and  polit- 
ical integrity.  Our  military  aid  to  Greece  and 
Turkey  must  continue,  but  the  amount  required 
will  be  less  than  half  that  needed  in  the  current 
fiscal  year.  For  military  assistance  to  Greece  and 
Turkey  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  I  recommend  that 
the  Congress  authorize  funds  in  the  amount  of 
120  million  dollars. 

That  Iran  remains  an  independent  country  in 
spite  of  continuous  Soviet  pressure  is  due  in  part 
to  the  strong  support  of  the  United  States.  The 
security  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  is  under  the  con- 
stant menace  of  the  Communist-dominated  regime 
in  North  Korea,  whose  purpose  is  to  destroy  the 
new  republic  established  after  free  elections  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations.  The 
independence  of  the  Philippine  Republic,  freely 
given  it  by  the  United  States,  has  become  a  symbol 
to  the  Far  East,  and,  indeed,  to  the  whole  world. 
Today,  it  is  under  attack  by  a  subversive  element 
among  its  own  people,  whose  objective  is  to  servo 
the  ends  of  Communist  imperialism.  For  military 
assistance  to  Iran,  Korea,  and  the  Philippines,  for 
the  next  fiscal  year,  I  recommend  that  Congress 
authorize  27,500,000  dollars. 

The  problem  of  security  against  Communist  ag- 
gi'ession  extends  to  certain  other  countries  of  the 
Far  East  which  have  been  emerging  as  new  and 
independent  states.  Recent  events  make  it  evident 
that  the  forces  of  international  communism  do 
not  want  these  countries  to  grow  in  freedom — in- 
stead the  Communists  seek  to  dominate  them.  The 
75,000,000  dollars  which  the  Congress  authorized 
last  year  for  assistance  to  countries  in  the  general 
area  of  China  has  been  available  to  help  these  na- 
tions ward  off  the  threat  to  their  security  from 
subversive  Communist  forces  within  their  coun- 
tries, and  to  help  them  prevent  the  further  exten- 
sion of  Communist  imperialism  in  the  Far  East. 
The  value  of  having  these  funds  available  has  been 
amply  demonstrated.  Programs  of  assistance  to 
countries  in  this  area,  such  as  Indochina,  are  now 
underway. 

The  rapidly  changing  conditions  in  and  around 
China  require  the  constant  reevaluation  of  the  sit- 
uation in  that  area  and  constant  readiness  to  act 
in  the  interests  of  peace  when  we  can  do  so  effec- 
tively.   Accordingly,  I  recommend  the  authoriza- 
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tion  of  an  additional  75  million  dollars  for  military 
assistance  to  countries  in  the  general  area  of  China 
during  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Emergency  Assistance 

The  security  of  the  United  States  and  the  free 
world  may  demand  prompt  emergency  assistance 
on  the  part  of  the  Unitetl  States  to  other  imperiled 
nations  whose  continued  integrity  is  of  vital  im- 
portance. I,  therefore,  reconuuend  to  the  Congress 
that  limited  jM'ovision  be  made  for  authority  to 
cope  with  such  emergencies.  It  will  not  be  neces- 
sary to  provide  additional  funds  for  this  ])urpose. 
Such  emergencies  will  be  sufficiently  provided  for 
if  a  small  portion  of  the  funds  made  available  for 
military  assistance  may  be  shifted  to  meet  such 
situations  should  they  arise. 

The  present  provisions  of  the  statute  under 
which  the  United  States  is  authorized  to  provide 
military  assistance  to  countries  which  can  afford 
to  pay  for  such  assistance  have  proved  unneces- 
sarily restrictive.  As  enacted,  the  law  limited  the 
countries  to  which  the  ITnited  States  could  provide 
military  erjuipment  on  this  basis  to  those  countries 
designated  in  the  law  and  to  those  which  have 
joined  with  the  United  States  in  a  collective  or 
regional  security  arrangement.  There  are,  how- 
ever, other  countries  the  security  of  which  is  of 
importance  to  the  United  States  and  to  which  it 
would  be  in  the  national  interest  to  provide  mili- 
tary equijiment  at  no  expense  to  the  United  States. 
Moreover,  limitations  respecting  the  amount,  time, 
and  .security  of  payment  have  tended  to  frustrate 
the  puri)()ses  of  the  present  provisions.  I,  there- 
fore, recommend  that  Congress  take  action  to 
modify  the  present  provisions. 

In  addition  to  direct  military  supplies,  assist- 
ance is  now  being  provided  to  certain  other  coun- 
tries in  the  limited  form  of  materials  and  nuu-hine 
tools.  We  are  hel])ing  our  j^artner  nations  to  in- 
crease their  ability  to  help  themselves  by  produc- 
ing the  equipmeiU.  they  need.  The  limitations  in 
the  law  which  ])rev(^nt  the  furnishing  of  produc- 
tion equipment  othei-  than  machine  tools  has  inter- 
fered with  programs  of  additional  military  i)ro- 
duction  in  a  way  which  I  am  confident  was  not 
intended  by  the  Congress.  Accordingly,  I  lecom- 
mend  that  the  Coiigr'ess  authorize  the  ])rovision  of 
production  e(iuipimMit  withotit  limiting  it  to 
machiTie  tools. 

The  recoiiniicndal  ions  I  have  made  will,  J 
believe,  conti'ilnile  to  gi'eater  conuuon  strength 
among  the  free  nations.  They  are  desigiH>d,  just 
as  our  own  defense  program  is  designed,  to  build 
the  nec(>ssai'y  level  of  military  strength  to  dis- 
coui'age  aggression,  without  uruici-miniug  the  eco- 
nomic sti'eiigth  whicli  is  fundamental  to  long-run 
S(H'ui-it\'.  In  this  lield.  as  in  others,  we  nuisl  ])re- 
serve  the  moment  uin  we  liaxc  gained  by  our  ait  ions 
to  build  a  stable  pea<i'. 

The  great  concerted  program  (il'llie  fiee  nations 
is  a  |)osit  ive  and  dyiianii*'  [)r(>grani  of  const  met  i\i' 


action,  to  use  our  combined  resources  to  expand 
freedom  and  increase  the  well-being  of  all  free 
people.  The  elements  of  our  program — moral, 
political,  economic,  and  military — are  all  inter- 
related. Each  is  an  indispensable  part  of  the 
whole  efi'ort  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  free 
world  against  Communist  aggression — each  is 
vital  to  the  effort  for  peace  antl  human  advance- 
ment. 

Our  program  for  peace  is  consistent  with  the 
legitimate  as[)irations  of  all  nations — it  is  a  pro- 
gram which  can  be  joined,  fully  and  honorably, 
by  any  nation  which  sincerely  desires  to  work  for 
peace  with  freedom  and  justice.  The  United 
States  is  not  interested  in  building  up  power  blocs 
which  compete  for  resources  and  seek  to  dominate 
others.  We  are  striving  for  conditions  of  peace 
under  which  all  nations  and  all  peoples  can  ad- 
vance together  toward  greater  freedom  and 
hajipiness. 

Tliat  is  why  we  are  continuing  to  give  unfalter- 
ing support  to  the  United  Nations  and  to  all 
efforts  to  make  it  a  more  effective  agency  for  world 
order. 

That  is  why  we  are  continuing  to  work  toward 
world  economic  recovery  and  a  structure  of  inter- 
national economic  relationships  which  will  permit 
each  country,  through  the  free  flow  of  trade  and 
investment,  to  achieve  sound  economic  growth. 

That  is  why  we  must  continue  to  strengthen  the 
common  defense  of  free  nations  to  the  point  where 
Comnnuiist  imperialism  comes  to  realize  the  im- 
possibility of  taking  them  over.  When  this  is 
done,  the  leaders  of  this  imperialism  will  recog- 
nize that  their  own  interests  will  be  served  by  co- 
operating with  the  free  nations.  Then — and  only 
then — will  a  lasting  peace  be  achieved. 

H.MUST  S.  TUUMAN 

TiiK  White  House, 
Jinie  1, 1950. 

STATEMENT  BY  SECRETARY  ACHESON' 

[III  Uiixi  ij  til  llic  press  June  ^] 

I  appeal-  hvvv  today  to  ask  the  support  of  these 
Conunittees  and  the  Congress  for  the  continuation 
of  military  assistance  to  certain  nations. 

The  Congress  last  year  authorized  and  appro- 
priated l,;;i 4.010,000  dollars  for  this  iMiri)ose.  For 
the  coming  fiscal  year,  the  President  has  recom- 
mended (hat  l,'2:i-2,r)OO,OO0  dollars  be  approjiriated. 
Of  this  amount,  1  billion  dollars  would  be  used 
to  go  foi'ward  with  our  assistance  to  our  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  partners. 

A\'hat  I  have  to  say  today  nnist  necessarilj'  sup- 
])lement  the  report  which  I  m:ule  to  the  members 

'  Mailc  liefiiri"  (lie  8onate  Foreign  Reliitiniis  ("oiuinittee 
and  tin'  Senate  .\rnie(l  Services  Cennnillee  en  .)une  2, 
.•uhI  n>leiis(.(l  ti)  llie  press  on  (lie  same  ilale.  .\  snlislan- 
tially  siniilai'  st.-Uenienl  was  sul)se(iuenll.v  presenled  before 
tlie  House  Conanillee  on  Foreign  .Vfl'airs  on  .Inne  .S :  for 
text,  see  1  >ei)artment  of  States  press  release  i\S'>  of  that 
d.-ile. 
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of  Congress  on  Wednesday.-  Tliat  report,  1 
think,  showed  the  very  sigiiiKrant  jn-ogress  being 
made  by  all  of  the  members  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  towards  makinp;  the  Treaty  a  working  in- 
strument for  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Much,  of  course,  remains  to  be  done.  Further 
progress  will  continue  to  depend  on  the  un- 
slackened  effort  of  all  I'i  partners.  It  is  per- 
fectly clear,  however,  that  if  the  Treaty  members 
are  to  be  able  to  pi-eserve  the  North  Atlantic  area 
from  aggression,  tlie  United  States  nmst  continue 
with  its  military  aid  to  those  countries. 

The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  states  the  determina- 
tion of  tlie  partners  to  defend  their  territories 
and  their  ilemocratic  institutions  against  those 
who  might  otherwise  seek  to  destroy  them.  It 
gives  explicit  recognition  to  the  fact  that  an  armed 
attack  against  any  one  of  its  members  is  an  attack 
against  all  members.  It  provides  that  should  an 
attack  occur,  each  member,  individually  and  col- 
lectively, will  take  such  action  as  it  deems  neces- 
sary, including  the  use  of  armed  force,  to  restore 
and  maintain  the  security  of  the  North  Atlantic 
area,  lliis  being  so,  it  is  essential,  and  the  12 
signatories  have  agreed,  that  they  will  separately 
and  jointly,  by  continuous  self-help  and  mutual 
aid,  maintain  and  develop  their  individual  and 
collective  capacity  to  resist  aggression.  By  unify- 
ing their  separate  strengths,  they  can  preserve  the 
peace  by  confronting  a  potential  aggi'essor  with 
conditions  under  which  resort  to  war  would  be 
clearly  disadvantageous. 

The  Treaty,  as  an  expression  of  determination 
to  present  a  common  defense  to  aggression,  in 
itself  constituted  a  powerful  deterrent.  Its  full 
effectiveness,  however,  depends  on  each  member's 
lending  his  full  support  to  the  difficult  task  of 
building  a  collective  defensive  capacity  equal  to 
realistic  requirements  for  defense. 

Events  of  the  past  year  have  demonstrated  un- 
mistakably that  we  and  our  partners  in  the  North 
Atlantic  area  intend  to  carry  forward  this  task  to 
completion.  We  have  made  plain  to  those  forces 
■who  oppose  our  free  democratic  institutions  that 
we  can  translate  our  will  and  our  intentions  into 
positive  and  effective  action. 

Historical  Background  of  Military  Aid 

When  I  appeared  before  you  last  summer,  in 
support  of  the  INIutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of 
1949,  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  was  new.  Its 
organization  had  yet  to  be  created,  and  we  could 
not  foretell  the  extent  to  which  it  would  become 
an  effective  instrument  for  the  common  defense. 

The  Members  of  the  Congress  were,  therefore, 
rightly  concerned  that  unless  our  aid  were  spe- 
cifically dependent  upon  the  adoption  of  an  inte- 
grated defense  concept  for  the  North  Atlantic 
area,  its  effectiveness  in  increasing  the  security  of 
the  area  would  be  seriously  diminished.    They 

'  For  text  of  Secretary  Acheson's  address  see  p.  931. 


were  also  concerned  that  unless  the  other  members 
considered  our  aid  as  only  supplementary  to  their 
own  efforts  of  self-help  and  nmtual  aid,  the 
achievement  of  our  objectives  woidd  place  an  im- 
pos-sible  burden  on  (he  resoui-ces  of  this  country. 
Tiiey  believed,  and  very  properly,  that  unless  a 
collective  defense,  as  dislinguished  from  individ- 
ual national  defenses,  could  be  devised,  the  secu- 
rity of  the  North  Atlantic  area  would  be  in 
perpetual  jeopardy. 

TJiis  concern  was  shared  by  all  of  us  and  was 
wisely  reflected  in  those  provisions  of  the  law 
which  placed  specific  conditions  on  the  furnishing 
of  military  assistance  in  tlie  North  Atlantic  area. 
These  conditions  were:  first,  the  conclusion  of  an 
agreement  with  each  prospective  recipient  nation 
which  included  an  undertaking,  among  others,  to 
engage  in  self-help  and  mutual  aid  in  furtherance 
of  the  purposes  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty ;  and, 
second,  the  approval  by  the  President  of  recom- 
mendations for  the  integrated  defense  of  the 
North  Atlantic  area  which  were  to  be  developed 
by  the  Treaty  organization. 

These  conditions  have  been  completely  fulfilled, 
and  we  have  moved  forward  in  a  real  collective 
effort  to  a  degree  that  none  of  us  would  have 
dared  to  predict  9  months  ago. 

Before  the  end  of  January,  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  had  recommended,  and  the 
President  had  approved,  a  strategic  concept  for 
the  integrated  defense  of  the  North  Atlantic  area. 
This  accomplishment  was  only  possible  after  a 
Treaty  organization  had  been  established  and  was 
vigorously  at  work.  It  also  required  full  agree- 
ment among  12  nations  in  an  area  where  even  in 
wartime  agreement  is  not  simple  of  achievement. 

Before  the  end  of  January,  bilateral  agreements 
had  been  signed  with  those  North  Atlantic  coun- 
tries which  had  requested  assistance.  The  negoti- 
ation of  these  agreements  was  characterized  by 
a  healthy  desire  on  the  part  of  all  countries  con- 
cerned to  explore  all  issues  honestly  and  openly 
and  by  a  refusal  to  cloak  problems  behind  indeci- 
sive language. 

By  March,  a  detailed  list  of  the  specific  equip- 
ment to  be  furnished  had  been  fully  developed. 
This  list  was  consistent  with,  and  in  support  of, 
the  strategic  concept.  It  was  derived,  in  other 
words,  not  from  traditional  political  desires  to 
maintain  large  national  forces  in  all  three  armed 
services  but,  instead,  from  the  recognized  need  to 
equip  forces  on  the  basis  of  the  role  to  be  played 
by  each  country  in  the  coordinated  defense  of  the 
North  Atlantic  area. 

By  early  spring,  a  small  organization  had  been 
established,  both  here  and  abroad,  to  administer 
the  Program.  Tliis  organization  is  capable  of 
assuring  that  the  provisions  of  the  legislation  are 
carried  out  and  is  in  a  position  to  render  the  kind 
of  technical  assistance  to  recipient  countries  which 
will  assure  their  most  effective  utilization  of  our 
equii^ment  for  the  common  defense. 
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The  signing  of  the  bilateral  agreements,  the  de- 
velopment of  firm  programs  of  assistance,  and  the 
establishment  of  an  organization  to  administer 
these  programs  were  all  conditions  precedent  to 
the  actual  furnishing  of  aid.  Since  then,  military 
assistance  has  begun  to  flow  to  the  North  Atlantic 
countries. 

Many  projects  for  increasing  the  production  of 
military  equipment  in  Europe,  with  the  use  of 
materials  and  machinery  provided  from  this  coun- 
try, have  been  submitted.  Some  of  these  have  al- 
ready been  approved  and  are  being  carried  out; 
numerous  others  are  now  under  review. 

Programs  for  training  the  military  forces  of 
our  partners  in  the  use  of  the  modern  military 
equipment  which  we  are  furnishing  them  are  also 
in  operation.  These  programs  include  not  only 
training  in  Europe  by  special  United  States  per- 
sonnel but  also  training  in  this  country  of  key 
military  personnel  from  abroad. 

In  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  it- 
self, initial  defense  plans,  based  on  the  agreed 
strategic  concept,  have  been  developed  by  each  of 
the  five  military  regional  planning  groups,  have 
been  combined  by  the  standing  group  into  an  in- 
itial area  plan,  and  have  been  approved  by  the 
Militai-y  and  Defense  Committees  as  starting 
points. 

These  plans  must  constantly  be  reviewed  and 
revised,  and  they  must  be  tested  against  the  pres- 
ent and  potential  economic  and  financial  capabili- 
ties of  all  of  the  participants.  Resolutions  adopted 
by  the  Council,  at  the  meeting  from  which  I  have 
just  returned,  were  designed  to  expedite  the  eval- 
uation and  improvement  of  these  plans  and  to 
translate  them  into  action. 

European  Efforts 

The  efforts  of  the  Europeans  to  increase  the  de- 
fensive capacity  of  the  North  Atlantic  area,  in 
compliance  with  article  III  of  the  Treaty,  are  en- 
couraging. There  is  a  new  spirit  in  being  which 
is  characterized  by  the  conviction  that  the  defense 
of  the  Atlantic  area  is  a  real  and  attainable  objec- 
tive. In  spite  of  the  continued  importance  of  pur- 
suing the  task  of  economic  recovery,  which  is  in 
itself  essential  to  the  success  of  any  defense  effort 
in  Westei-n  Europe,  our  European  partners  are 
progressively  devoting  more  funds  to  their  defense 
budgets. 

Basic  to  our  joint  effort,  and  basic  to  your  con- 
sideration here,  is  the  agreement  by  all  12  members 
of  which  I  spoke  on  Wednesday,  that  we  should 
concentrate  on  the  creation  of  balanced  collective 
forces  in  the  progressive  build-up  of  the  defensive 
strength  of  the  North  Atlantic  area. 

As  a  result  of  this  agreement,  the  efforts  of 
the  12  nations  will  necessarily  pay  much  larger 
dividends,  in  terms  of  increased  security,  than 
would  be  possible  through  individual,  unrelated 
increases  in  each  branch  of  each  armed  service  of 


each  of  these  nations.  The  agreement  represents 
an  assurance  that  the  aid  which  we  make  available 
will  have  its  maximum  effect  and  not  be  wasted 
in  the  creation  of  unnecessary  forces. 

The  importance  to  our  security  of  maintaining 
the  spirit  and  activity  wliicli  have  been  generated 
in  our  Western  European  partners  must  be  ap- 
jjarent  to  all  observers.  The  Schuman  proposal 
for  a  Franco-German  coal  and  steel  pool  could 
only  have  been  made  against  a  background  of  in- 
creased confidence  in  the  economic  and  military 
security  which  has  resulted  from  our  economic  and 
military  assistance  and  the  efforts  of  the  Euro- 
pean nations  themselves.  The  inauguration  on 
July  1  of  this  year  of  the  European  Payments 
Union  among  the  Western  European  countries 
also  reflects  that  increased  confidence. 

The  task,  however,  is  far  from  completed.  But, 
the  record  of  the  past  months  is  a  forecast  of  what 
can  be  accomplished  provided  we  and  our  partners 
are  prepared  to  carry  forward  with  full  vigor  the 
work  which  we  have  begun.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  any  of  us  let  down,  or  slacken  our  efforts,  the 
result  could  well  be  disaster.  Only  by  forceful, 
concerted  action  along  the  lines  which  have  been 
initiated  can  the  countries  which  practice  democ- 
racy preserve  democracy. 

The  1  billion  dollars  which  the  President  has 
recommended  for  assistance  in  the  North  Atlantic 
area  is  part  of  our  necessary  contribution  to  this 
effort.  The  amount  is  derived  from  a  variety  of 
factors  of  which  the  following  are  perhaps  the 
most  important :  the  requirements  for  the  defense 
of  the  area  as  they  have  been  developed  by  the 
planning  which  has  already  gone  forward  in  the 
Treaty  organization ;  the  ability  of  the  European 
nations,  through  increased  military  production, 
to  fill  these  requirements  without  destroying  their 
economic  stability;  the  capacity  of  the  forces 
which  Western  Europe  can  now  support  to  assimi- 
late the  aid  which  can  be  furnished ;  and  our  own 
military  supply  position. 

No  item  of  assistance  is  proposed  in  this  pro- 
gram for  nationalistic  reasons.  Each  item  is  in- 
cluded because  it  is  required  for  integrated  defense 
of  the  North  Atlantic  area.  In  the  aggregate,  the 
program  proposed,  when  joined  with  the  planned 
programs  of  the  other  membere  of  the  Treaty, 
represents  another  important  step  toward  the 
eventual  creation  of  an  adequate  common  defense 
for  the  North  Atlantic  community. 

While  the  military  assistance  which  is  planned 
for  the  North  Atlantic  area  accounts  for  a  major 
portion  of  the  President's  recommendations,  his 
proposals  for  aid  to  other  areas  where  freedom  is 
at  stake  are  also  essential  to  the  security  of  our 
country. 

Before  turning  to  the  other  areas  of  the  world 
wliich  require  United  States  aid,  I  should  like  to 
call  your  attention  to  certain  important  problems 
which  have  arisen  in  the  administration  of  the  law. 
Solutions  to  these  problems  are  urgently  needed: 
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First,  the  limitation  in  the  present  law  which 
prevents  the  furnisliint;  of  many  forms  of  pro- 
duction equipment  whicli  are  indispensable  to  the 
success  of  a  well-rouniled  profxraui  of  increased 
military  production  in  AVcstern  Europe. 

Second,  our  inability,  under  those  provisions 
of  the  law  which  authorize  the  provision  of  mili- 
tary equipment  to  specified  foreifrn  nations  who 
can  afford  to  pay  for  it,  either  to  enter  into  such 
transactions  on  a  conunercially  attractive  basis, 
or  to  jirovide  equipment  on  this  basis  to  certain 
other  countries  whose  security  is  important  to 
our  own. 

Third,  our  inability  to  provide  a  limited  amount 
of  grant  aid  to  countries  not  designated,  in  the 
event  of  a  critical  emergency  requiring  immediate 
action  and  gravely  affecting  the  security  of  the 
United  States. 

Success  of  Previous  Assistance 

The  success  which  has  been  achieved  by  the 
people  of  Greece  is  clear  proof  that  the  forces 
of  aggression  can  be  halted  by  invoking  the  proper 
measures  at  the  proper  time.  For  the  first  time 
since  1940.  and  as  a  result  of  American  aid,  the 
Government  of  Greece  is  now  exercising  full  con- 
trol over  its  territories  and  is  in  a  position  to 
concentrate  its  energies  on  the  restoration  of  its 
civilian  economy. 

The  importance  of  this  achievement  can  only 
be  fully  understood  when  it  is  measured  against 
what  might  have  occurred  if  American  assistance 
had  not  been  provided.  A  Communist  Greece, 
serving  as  a  base  for  subversion  or  attack  against 
other  countries  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Near 
East,  would  have  been  a  threat  to  the  entire  West- 
ern world. 

The  immediate  problem  before  the  Greek  people 
is  to  complete  the  recovery  of  their  economy  in 
order  that  their  country  may  take  its  rightful  and 
hard-earned  place  as  a  self-sufficient  member  of 
the  community  of  free  nations. 

The  provision  of  further  military  assistance  to 
Greece  is  essential  to  the  success  of  this  effort.  It 
is  required  in  order  to  insure  a  continuance  of 
internal  stability  and  to  make  certain  that  Greece 
will  not  again  become  an  easy  target  for  Com- 
munist guerrilla  activities.  However,  because  of 
the  substantial  progress  which  has  already  been 
made  in  these  directions,  the  requirements  for  such 
assistance  in  1951  are  considerably  below  those 
for  previous  years.  Anything  less  would  place  in 
jeopardy  the  large  investment  we  have  already 
made  in  this  undertaking. 

Continued  assistance  to  Turkey  is  also  neces- 
sary. The  record  in  Turkey  is  a  good  record  and 
previous  military  assistance  has  been  extremely 
effective.  Although  there  has  been  a  substantial 
reduction  in  the  numerical  size  of  Turkey's  armed 
forces,  to  the  benefit  of  Turkey's  economic  re- 
covery, the  combat  effectiveness  of  these  forces 


has  been  greatly  increased  through  the  provision 
of  modern  equi[)ment  and  extensive  training.  At 
the  same  time,  further  modernization  of  these 
forces  is  still  required,  and  Turkey,  which  is  spend- 
ing 35-40  percent  of  its  revenues  for  military  pur- 
poses, cannot  increase  its  own  expenditures  for 
defense.  Consequently,  without  our  continued 
assistance  this  modernization  caimot  go  forward. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  us  that 
Turkey,  within  the  limits  of  its  economic  ability, 
should  develop  the  maximum  capacity  to  resist 
aggression.  Ave  are  well  on  the  road  toward  this 
objective,  and  it  is  in  our  national  interest  to 
pursue  this  objective  to  the  end.  The  program 
proposed  for  1951  will  bring  us  a.  long  way  toward 
this  goal.  For  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  the 
President  has  reconunended  the  use  of  120  million 
dollars. 

Iran  is  another  Near  Eastern  country  for  which 
contiimed  military  assistance  is  recommended. 
The  strategic  position  of  Iran  needs  no  elabora- 
tion, and  the  maintenance  of  its  security  is  clearly 
of  importance  to  the  free  world.  That  security,  in 
the  face  of  constant  Soviet  pressure,  is  dependent 
upon  modern,  well-equipped  forces.  Unfortu- 
nately, Iran,  although  she  is  devoting  a  very  large 
share  of  her  resources  for  this  purpose,  cannot, 
under  present  economic  conditions,  provide  such 
forces  without  some  outside  aid.  The  proposed 
assistance  is  designed  to  fill  some  of  her  urgent 
military  deficiencies  and  is  based  on  an  appraisal 
of  the  type  of  armed  force  which  can  best  meet 
the  kind  of  security  problem  with  which  Iran  is 
confronted. 

Problems  in  Asia 

In  the  Far  East,  the  problems  which  require  our 
assistance  are  somewhat  different.  War  left  that 
area  in  a  chaotic  condition.  Economic  disloca- 
tions were  serious ;  trade  patterns  were  disrupted 
and  in  some  cases  erased.  The  breakdown  of  old 
patterns  of  society,  of  industry,  and  of  govern- 
ment which  took  place  during  the  years  of  Japa- 
nese occupation  left  tremendous  problems  to  be 
solved.  Governments  were  either  new,  inexperi- 
enced and  untried,  or  in  some  cases,  inadequate  and 
ill-adjusted  by  tradition  to  the  tasks  at  hand. 

The  i:)eoples  of  the  area,  poor,  weary,  and  rav- 
aged, seek  freedom  and  security.  Attaining  these 
goals  under  the  conditions  which  confront  them 
would  be  difficult  in  any  case.  It  is  made  much 
more  difficult  by  Communist  efforts,  through  infil- 
tration, subversion,  and  propaganda,  to  capitalize 
on  their  aspirations  for  independence  and  their 
unfortunate  economic  conditions.  The  essential 
bankruptcy  of  Communist  dogma  is  sometimes  not 
clearly  apparent  to  peoples  who  live  in  misery  and 
desperate  circumstances. 

Under  these  conditions,  the  opportunities  for 
the  United  States  effectively  to  assist  the  peoples  of 
this  area  to  achieve  freedom  and  security  are 
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limited.  We  cannot,  of  course,  substitute  our 
efforts  for  theirs,  nor  for  those  of  European  na- 
tions which  have  special  responsibilities  toward 
some  of  these  nations.  They  must  provide  the 
essential  foundation  of  self-help.  Our  task  is  to 
encourage  and,  where  practicable,  to  provide  sup- 
plemental aid  within  our  ability  to  do  so. 

In  spite  of  the  initial  successes  achieved  by  com- 
munism in  the  Far  East,  there  have  also  been 
favorable  developments.  The  seeds  of  democracy 
have  been  well  sown  in  Japan  and  a  democratic 
government  has  been  established  in  South  Korea. 

In  the  Philippines,  although  presently  troubled 
by  Communist-  led  and  -aided  guerrillas,  an  in- 
dependent government,  based  on  democratic  prin- 
ciples, has  been  established.  The  progi'ams  of 
military  assistance  to  Korea  and  the  Philippines, 
authorized  by  the  Congress  last  year,  have  aided 
the  peoples  of  those  nations  in  their  efforts  to  ob- 
tain security. 

The  continuation  of  such  assistance  is  essential. 
For  Iran,  Korea,  and  the  Philippines,  the  Presi- 
dent has  requested  the  use  of  27.5  million  dollars. 

In  Southeast  Asia,  already  torn  by  Communist 
guerrilla  operations,  the  menace  of  Communist 
China  threatens  the  peoples  of  Indochina,  Burma, 
Thailand,  Malaya,  and  the  newly  created  United 
States  of  Indonesia.  In  this  area  of  Asia,  par- 
ticularly, the  peoples  are  seeking  to  evolve  new 
and  better  forms  of  government  which  can  fulfill 
their  desires  for  real  freedom  and  permanent  secu- 
rity. We  seek,  and  we  are  greatly  encouraged  by 
the  demonstrations  of  like  intent  so  far  provided 
by  the  European  powers,  to  assure  that  the  pattern 
of  development  is  one  of  steady  evolution  adjusted 
to  the  needs  and  the  capacities  of  the  peoples. 

It  is,  of  course,  essential  to  this  development 
that  order  be  maintained  and  subversion  dealt 
with  effectively.  The  provision  of  funds  by  the 
Congress  under  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Act  of  1949  for  the  promotion  of  the  purposes  of 
the  act  in  the  general  area  of  China  has  been  of 
great  value.  The  Executive  Branch  has  been  en- 
abled, thereby,  to  initiate  measures  designed  to 
strengthen  the  non-Communist  states  in  this  area. 
Thus,  we  have  been  able  to  announce  our  determi- 
nation to  support  France  and  the  States  of  the 
French  Union  in  Indochina — Vietnam,  Laos,  and 
Cambodia — in  their  struggle  to  preserve  the  free- 
dom and  integrity  of  Indochina  from  the  Com- 
munist forces  of  Ho  Chih  Minh.  These  measures, 
in  conjunction  with  appropriate  programs  of  tech- 
nical and  economic  aid,  are  designed  to  aid  the 
peoples  of  the  area  to  protect  their  interests  and 
to  secure  their  fundamental  liberties. 

The  future  course  of  events  in  Southeast  Asia, 
in  the  Philippines,  in  Korea,  and  in  Japan  as  well 
as  in  China  proper  are  of  great  importance  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States.  Our  policy  is  and 
must  be  devoted  to  doing  everything  within  our 
power  to  prevent  the  further  spread  of 
communism. 


Military  aid,  when  such  aid  can  be  effective,  is 
an  essential  element  of  our  course  of  action.  The 
dynamic  and  complex  nature  of  the  situation  does 
not  permit  the  same  degree  of  precision  in  our 
policy  as  is  possible  elsewhere.  Neither  will  it 
permit,  however,  any  loss  of  time.  The  provision 
of  75  million  dollars  as  requested  by  the  President 
will  enable  the  Executive  Branch  to  take  rapid 
action  when  and  where  the  opportunity  exists  to 
advance  our  interests  thereby. 

The  interests  of  the  United  States  are  global  in 
character.  A  threat  to  the  peace  of  tlie  world 
anywhere  is  a  threat  to  our  security.  Vigorous, 
intelligent,  and  sustained  action  on  our  part  is 
essential  to  the  preservation  of  our  liberty.  The 
program  of  military  aid  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent represents  the  best  judgment  of  the  Executive 
Branch  at  this  time  as  to  the  measures  in  which 
and  the  extent  to  which  we  can  provide  military 
assistance  effectively  to  support  our  objectives. 
Favorable  action  by  the  Congress  will  provide  a 
vital  element  of  support  to  the  long  struggle  of 
free  peoples  to  protect  themselves  from  those  who 
would  enslave  them. 


THE  CONGRESS 


Legislation 

Foreign  Economic  Assistance,  1950.  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on  S.  3304,  a  bill  to 
■•imend  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended. 
S.  Rept.  1371,  81st  Cong.,  2d  sess.  [To  accompany  S. 
3304]  iii,  45  pp.     Also,  part  2,  iii,  11  pp. 

Cooperative  Housing  in  Europe.  A  report  of  the  bank- 
ing and  currency  subcommittee  investigating  and  study- 
ing European  housing  programs.  S.  Doc.  148,  81st  Cong., 
2d  sess.,  iii,  112  pp. 

Increasing  Cost  of  the  Federal  Government.  Compila- 
tion of  information  by  the  Committee  on  Expenditures  in 
the  Executive  Departments.  United  States  Senate,  S.  Doc. 
150,  81st  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  vii,  19  pp. 

Report  of  Activities  of  the  National  Advisory  Council 
on  International  Monetary  and  Financial  Problems.  Mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United  States  transmit- 
ing  a  report  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Inter- 
national Monetary  and  Financial  Problems  covering  its 
operations  from  April  1  to  September  30,  1949.  H.  Doc. 
450,  81st  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  v,  74  pp. 

Twenty-one  Plans  for  Reorganization  of  Agencies  of 
the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Government.  Message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  transmitting  to  the 
Congress  21  plans  for  reorganization  of  agencies  of  the 
executive  branch,  prepared  under  the  authority  of  the 
Reorganization  Act  of  1949.     5  pp. 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  20  of  1950.  Message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  transmitting  reorganiza- 
tion plan  no.  20  of  1950,  providing  for  transfer  from 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  a  number  of  functions  which  have  no  connection 
with  foreign  affairs  but  bear  a  close  relation  to  the 
archival  and  records  functions  of  the  General  Services 
Administration.     H.  Doc.  525,  81st  Cong.,  2d  sess.     4  pp. 
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PROPOSED  HUMAN  RIGHTS  COVENANT 


Revised  at  1950  Session  of  Commission  on  Human  Riglits 


hy  James  Simsarian 


The  United  Nations  Commission  on  Human 
Rights,  at  its  March-May  1950  session,  completed 
3  years  of  work  on  the  drafting  of  the  proposed 
International  Covenant  on  Human  Rights.  It 
has  forwarded  the  revised  Covenant  to  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  for  its  consideration 
this  summer.^ 

If  the  Council  agrees,  the  proposed  Covenant 
will  be  transmitted  to  the  fifth  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  for  its  consideration  in  Sep- 
tember of  tliis  year.  Following  its  approval  by 
the  General  Assembly,  the  Covenant  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  Governments  for  ratification.  Since  it 
is  in  treaty  form,  it  will  be  binding  only  on  States 
which  ratify  it. 

The  draft  Covenant  is  limited  to  basic  civil  and 
political  rights  well-known  in  American  tradition 
and  law.  The  Commission  on  Human  Rights  de- 
cided not  to  include  economic  and  social  rights  in 
the  Covenant;  it  also  decided  that  only  States 
parties  to  the  Covenant  may  file  complaints  with 
respect  to  violations  of  the  Covenant.  The  Com- 
mission rejected  proposals  to  authorize  nongov- 


'  For  additional  materials  on  human  rights,  see  the 
following  BuiXETiN  references :  An  International  Bill  of 
Human  Rights,  article  by  James  P.  Hendrlck,  Fel).  15, 
1948,  p.  195 ;  Progress  Report  on  Human  Rights,  article  by 
James  P.  Hendrlck,  Aug.  8,  1&48,  p.  159  (includes  com- 
parison between  texts  of  "Declaration  of  Human  Bights" 
as  approved  at  second  and  third  sessions,  respectively, 
of  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights)  ;  United  Nations 
Actions  on  Human  Rights  in  1948,  article  by  James 
Simsarian,  Jan.  2,  1949,  p.  18;  Human  Rights:  Draft 
Covenant  Revised  at  fifth  session  of  Commission  on 
Human  Rights,  article  by  James  Simsarian,  July  11,  1949, 
p.  3. 
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emmental  organizations  or  individuals  to  file  pe- 
titions with  respect  to  alleged  violations  of  the 
Covenant. 

The  Covenant  on  Human  Rights  when  ratified 
by  20  States  will  come  into  force  and  be  legally 
binding  on  the  countries  which  have  ratified  it. 
The  Covenant  is  in  contrast  to  the  Universal  Dec- 
laration of  Human  Rights  approved  by  the 
General  Assembly  at  Paris  on  December  10,  1948, 
since  the  Declaration  was  not  drafted  in  the  form 
of  a  treaty  but  as  a  declaration  setting  forth  a 
common  standard  of  achievement.  The  Univer- 
sal  Declaration   of   Human   Rights   enumerates 


Statement  hy  Acting  Secretary  'Webb 
on  May  19 

The  United  Nations  Commission  on  Human  Rights 
yesterday  decided  to  forward  its  draft  Covenant  on 
Human  Rights  to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council. 
This  is  a  significant  step.  It  is  vitally  important 
that  the  United  Nations  carry  forward  vigorously 
its  program  for  promoting  and  encouraging  respect 
for  human  rights  and  for  fundamental  freedoms. 
The  draft  Covenant  embraces  the  political  and  civil 
rights  recognized  to  be  essential  to  the  preservation 
of  freedom  and  liberty. 

One  of  tlie  major  aspects  of  United  States  foreign 
policy  is  to  continue  its  support  for  improving  the 
conditions  of  freedom  everywhere  through  the  or- 
gans of  the  United  Nations  and  through  all  other 
available  means.  The  United  States  Representative 
at  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  which  meets 
in  Geneva  in  July  will  seek  transmittal  of  the  Cove- 
nant to  the  General  As.sembly  in  accordance  with 
the  program  agreed  upon  by  the  Human  Rights 
Commission  at  its  last  session. 

I  want  especially  to  pay  tribute  to  the  outstanding 
leadership  of  Mrs.  Roosevelt  as  United  States  Rep- 
resentative on  the  Human  Rights  Commission  and 
as  Chairman  of  the  Commission. 
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economic  and  social  as  well  as  civil  and  political 
rights. 

The  basic  civil  and  political  rights  set  forth  in 
the  proposed  Covenant  relate  to  the  right  to  life, 
protection  against  torture,  slavery,  forced  labor, 
arbiti-ary  arrest  or  detention,  protection  against 
imprisonment  for  inability  to  fulfill  a  contractual 
obligation,  freedom  to  leave  a  country,  freedom 
to  return  to  one's  country,  right  to  a  fair  and 
public  hearing  by  an  independent  and  impartial 
tribunal,  right  to  be  presumed  innocent  until 
proved  guilty,  protection  against  ex  post  facto 
laws,  right  to  recognition  as  a  person  before  the 
law,  freedom  of  religion,  expression,  assembly  and 
association,  and  equal  protection  of  tlie  law. 

Articles  of  the  Proposed  Covenant  on  Human  Rights 

ARTICLE  1 

Article  1  provides  in  paragraph  1  that  a  State 
ratifying  the  Covenant  undertakes  "to  respect  and 
to  ensure  to  all  individuals  within  its  territory 
and  subject  to  its  jurisdiction  the  rights  recog- 
nized in  this  Covenant,  without  distinction  of  any 
kind,  such  as  race,  colour,  sex,  language,  religion, 
political  or  other  opinion,  national  or  social 
origin,  property,  birth,  or  other  status." 

Article  1  further  provides  in  paragraph  2  that 
where  the  rights  recognized  in  the  Covenant  have 
not  already  been  "provided  for  by  existing  legis- 
lative or  other  measures,  each  State  undertakes 
to  take  the  necessary  steps,  in  accordance  with  its 
constitutional  processes  and  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Covenant,  to  adopt  within  a  I'eusonable 
time  such  legislative  or  otlier  measures  as  may  be 
necessary  to  give  effect  to  tlie  riglits  recognized  in 
this  Covenant."  The  Commission  rejected  a  pro- 
posal to  delete  this  provision  by  a  vote  of  1  in 
favor  of  deletion  and  10  against,  with  3 
abstentions. 

The  purpose  of  paragraph  2  is  to  make  it  clear 
that  the  provisions  of  the  Covenant  would  not 
themselves  be  enforceable  in  the  courts  as  "the 
supreme  Law  of  the  Land"  under  article  VI  of  the 
United  States  Constitution.  The  United  States, 
however,  as  well  as  on  other  States  jiartics  to  the 
Covenant,  would  have  a  fiiin  obligation  to  enact 
the  requisite  legislative  and  otlier  measures  to  give 
effect  to  the  rights  set  forth  in  the  Covenant  to  the 
extent  to  wliicli  such  measures  have  not  already 
been  enacted.     Such  legislative  and  other  meas- 


ures which  are  enacted  would,  of  course,  be  en- 
forceable in  the  courts  of  the  United  States. 

ARTICLE  2 

Article  2  provides  that,  in  the  event  of  an 
emergencj'  officially  proclaimed  by  the  authorities 
of  a  State  or  in  the  event  of  a  public  disaster,  a 
State  may  derogate  from  the  rights  provided  in 
the  Covenant,  except  those  which  relate  to  the 
right  to  life  in  article  3,  freedom  from  torture  in 
article  4,  freedom  from  slavery  and  servitude  in 
article  5,  freedom  from  being  imprisoned  merely 
on  the  ground  of  inability  to  fulfill  a  contractual 
obligation  in  article  7,  protection  from  ex  post 
facto  laws  in  article  11,  the  right  to  recognition  as 
a  person  before  the  law  in  article  12,  and  freedom 
of  religion  in  article  13.  It  was  agreed  that,  in 
any  case,  no  derogation  should  occur  which  is  in- 
compatible with  international  law. 

Any  State  derogating  from  the  Covenant  under 
article  2  is  required  to  inform  the  other  States 
parties  to  the  Covenant  of  the  provisions  from 
whicli  it  derogates  and  when  the  derogation  ends. 

ARTICLE  3 

Article  3  is  the  result  of  a  great  deal  of  discus- 
sion on  two  conflicting  views  pressed  in  the  Com- 
mission. One  view  was  that  the  right  to  life  in 
this  article  should  be  set  forth  in  general  terms 
only  and  the  other  view  was  that  specific  excep- 
tions to  the  right  to  life  should  be  set  forth  in 
detail.  It  was  finally  agreed  that  the  first  para- 
graph of  this  article  should  set  forth  in  general 
language  that  "Everyone's  right  to  life  shall  be 
protected  by  law."  This  general  statement  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  statement  that  "To  take  life  shall  be  a 
crime,  save  in  the  execution  of  a  sentence  of  a 
couit,  or  in  self-defense,  or  in  tlie  case  of  enforce- 
ment measures  authorized  by  the  Charter."  Con- 
siderable sentiment  was  felt  in  the  Conimission 
tliat  further  consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
latter  statement  in  the  further  review  of  the  draft 
Covenant. 

ARTICLE  4 

The  Commission  a])proved  tlie  language  pre- 
viously in  this  article  jirohiliiting  anyone  from 
being  subjected  to  torture  or  to  cruel,  inhuman, 
or  degrading  treatment  or  punishment.  The 
Commission  also  decided  to  include  a  provision 
proliibiting  anyone  from  being  subjected  against 
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his  will  to  medical  or  scientific  experimentation. 
In  adopting  the  latter  provision,  the  members  of 
the  Commission  observed  that  the  language  they 
approved  would  need  further  careful  reconsidera- 
tion in  the  light  of  such  recommendations  as 
would  be  made  by  the  World  Health  Organization 
concerning  this  language. 

ARTICLE  5 

The  proposed  Covenant  prohibits  slavery, 
slave  trade,  and  servitude  without  exception  and 
prohibits  forced  and  compulsory  labor  subject  to 
certain  specified  exceptions  such  as  services  re- 
quired to  be  done  in  the  course  of  detention  in 
consequence  of  a  lawful  order  of  a  court.  The 
Commission  used  the  term  "servitude"  to  cover 
only  such  matters  as  serfdom,  peonage,  and  re- 
lated aspects  of  slavery,  excluding,  however, 
forced  or  compulsory  labor  which  is  set  forth  with 
its  exceptions  separately. 

ARTICLE  6 

Article  6  provides  protection  against  arbitrary 
arrest  or  detention.  The  term  "arbitrary"  was 
used  to  jDrohibit  any  "unjust"  arrest  or  detention 
as  well  as  any  illegal  arrest  or  detention. 

Paragraph  5  of  this  article  sets  forth  the  well- 
known  safeguards  of  habeas  corpus,  that  is,  "any- 
one who  is  deprived  of  his  liberty  by  arrest  or 
detention  shall  be  entitled  to  take  proceedings  by 
which  the  lawfulness  of  his  detention  shall  be  de- 
cided without  delay  by  a  court  and  his  release 
ordered  if  the  detention  is  not  lawful." 

Paragraph  6  provides  that  "Anyone  who  has 
been  the  victim  of  unlawful  arrest  or  deprivation 
of  liberty  shall  have  an  enforceable  right  to  com- 
pensation." The  United  States  representative 
urged  the  omission  of  this  paragraph. 

ARTICLE  8 

Article  8  was  revised  to  provide  expressly  that 
the  right  to  liberty  of  movement  and  freedom  to 
choose  one's  residence  shall  be  provided  only 
"within  the  territory  of  a  State."  Liberty  of 
movement  and  freedom  to  choose  one's  residence 
as  well  as  freedom  to  leave  a  country  were  made 
subject  to  such  general  limitations  as  are  not  in- 
consistent with  the  other  rights  recognized  in  the 
Covenant.  An  additional  provision  to  article  8 
states  that  no  one  shall  be  subjected  to  arbitrary 
exile.  The  provision  previously  in  this  article 
providing  that  anyone  shall  be  free  to  enter  the 


country  of  which  he  is  a  national  was  retained, 
but  made  subject  to  the  provision  against  arbitrary 
exile. 

ARTICLE  10 

Article  10  guarantees  every  one  a  fair  and 
public  hearing  by  an  independent  and  impartial 
tribunal  established  by  law.  Certain  exceptions 
arc  provided  for  (he  exclusion  of  the  press  and 
public  from  a  trial  where,  for  example,  this  ex- 
clusion is  necessary  for  reasons  of  morals,  public 
order,  or  national  security. 

It  is  expressly  provided  that  everyone  charged 
with  a  criminal  offense  shall  have  the  right  to  be 
presumed  innocent  until  proved  guilty  according 
to  law.  Certain  minimum  guaranties  are  pro- 
vided to  a  defendant  charged  with  a  criminal 
offense. 

The  representative  of  the  United  States  urged 
the  omission  of  paragraph  3  concerning  com- 
pensation. 

ARTICLE  U 

Article  11  provides  protection  against  ex  post 
facto  laws,  national  or  international. 

ARTICLE  12 

Article  12  provides  that  every  one  shall  have  the 
right  to  recognition  as  a  person  before  the  law. 
Members  of  the  Commission  thought  that  this 
article  was  needed  to  preclude  the  possible  repeti- 
tion of  the  Nazi  practice  of  depriving  members  of 
certain  groups  of  their  legal  pei-sonality  so  that 
the  courts  could  completely  ignore  their  rights. 

ARTICLE  13 

Article  13  provides  for  freedom  of  thought, 
conscience,  and  religion,  including  freedom  to 
manifest  one's  religion  or  belief  in  teaching,  prac- 
tice, worship,  and  observance. 

ARTICLE  14 

At  the  request  of  the  General  Assembly,  the 
Commission  on  Human  Rights  drafted  article  14 
on  freedom  of  expression  for  inclusion  in  the 
Covenant.  This  article  was  drafted  in  general 
terms  to  provide  that  everyone  shall  have  the 
right  to  freedom  of  expression  including  freedom 
to  seek,  receive,  and  impart  information  and  ideas 
of  all  kinds  regardless  of  frontiers,  either  orally, 
in  writing  or  in  print,  in  the  form  of  art  or  through 
any  other  media  of  his  choice.    It  was  agreed  that 
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in  using  the  phrase  "regardless  of  frontiers"^  it 
was  norcontemplated  that  this  article  would  in- 
clude the  right  for  any  person  to  enter  a  country 
without  regard  to  its  immigration  laws. 

This  freedom  of  expression  is  subject  only  to 
such  restrictions  as  are  provided  by  law  and  are 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  national  security, 
public  order,  safety,  health  or  morals,  or  the  rights, 
freedoms,  or  reputations  of  others.  Although 
some  members  of  the  Connnission  sought  to  re- 
strict freedom  of  expression  further  by  specific 
limitatioiis,  the  Commission  rejected  these  pro- 
posals and  decided  to  limit  freedom  of  expression 
only  in  general  terms  along  the  same  lines  as  the 
limitations  provided  in  articles  13,  15,  and  16 
concerning  freedom  of  religion,  assembly,  and 
association. 

Implementation  of  Covenant 

The  Connnission,  at  its  1950  session,  decided  to 
include  in  the  Covenant  articles  19  to  41  authoriz- 
ing only  States  Parties  to  the  Covenant  to  file  com- 
plaints with  respect  to  violations.     The  Commis- 
sion did  not  object  to  giving  this  right  to  States 
Parties  to  the  Covenant.     Some  members  of  the 
Commission,  however,  felt  that  nongovernmental 
organizations  and  individuals  should  also  be  given 
the  right  to  file  complaints  with  respect  to  alleged 
violations  of  the  Covenant.     A  proposal  to  extend 
the  right  to  complain  to  nongovernmental  organi- 
zations was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  7  against  (Aus- 
tralia, Belgium,  Egj'pt,  Greece.  France.  United 
Kingdom,  United  States) ,  4  in  favor  ( Chile.  India, 
Lebanon,  Uruguay),  with  3  absentions   (China, 
Denmark,  Yugoslavia).     The  proposal  to  cxt<>nd 
the  right  to  complain  to  individuals  was  rejected 
by  a  vote  of  8  against  (Australia,  Belgium,  Chile, 
Egypt.  France,  Greece,  United  Kingdom,  United 
States),  3  in  favor  (India,  Lebanon,  Uruguay), 
with  3  abstentions  (Chile,  Denmark,  Yugoslavia). 
The  Commission  approved  the  establishment  of 
a  permanent  Human  Rights  Committee  to  consist 
of  7  members  who  would  serve  for  a  ti'im  of  5  years 
each.     It  is  proposed  that  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee be  elected  by  States  Parties  to  tiie  Cove- 
nant.   Members  of  the  Conuuitti'c  will  be  eligible 
for  reelection.    Each  State  would  ndiuinate  from 
2  to  4  persons  of  high  standing  atul  of  recognized 
exiierience  in  tiie  Held  of  liuinan  rights  to  a  panel, 
and    tlic    iiienibcrs   of    the    C(tiumittee    would    lie 
elected  from  this  i)anel. 

It  is  i)ro])osed  that,  initially,  if  one  Slate  Party 
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to  the  Covenant  considei-s  that  another  State  Party     , 
to  the  Covenant  is  not  giving  effect  to  the  pro-     I 
visions  of  the  Covenant,  it  would  call  the  matter     ' 
to  the  attention  of  that  State  by  a  written  com- 
nuuiication.     Within  3  months  after  the  receipt  of 
this  connnunication.  the  receiving  State  would 
afford  the  complaining  State  an  explanation  or  a 
statement  in  writing  concerning  the  matter. 

If  the  matter  is  not  adjusted  within  6  months, 
either  State  would  have  the  right  to  refer  the 
matter  to  the  Human  Rights  Committee.  It  is 
provided  that  the  Committee  would  normally  not 
deal  with  the  matter  referred  to  it  if  available 
domestic  remedies  have  not  been  invoked  and 
exhausted. 

If  local  remedies  have  been  exhausted,  the  Com- 
mittee would  ascertain  the  facts  and  make  avail- 
able its  good  offices  to  the  States  concerned  with 
a  view  to  a  friendly  solution  of  the  matter  on  the 
basis  of  respect  for  human  rights  as  recognized 
in  the  Covenant.  In  every  case,  the  Committee 
would,  within  18  months,  draw  up  a  report  which 
the  United  Nations  would  publish.  If  a  solution 
of  the  matter  is  reached,  the  Committee  would 
confine  its  report  to  a  brief  statement  of  the  facts 
and  the  solution  reached.  If  a  solution  is  not 
reached,  the  Committee  would  state  in  its  report 
its  conclusions  on  the  facts. 

Federal  State  Article 

Because  of  the  lack  of  time,  the  Commission  de- 
cided to  postpone  its  consideration  of  article  43 
concerning  federal  states.  The  United  States  rep- 
resentative stressed  in  the  Commission  the  impor- 
tance of  including  a  federal  state  article  in  the 
Covenant  along  the  lines  of  the  United  States  pro- 
posal in  order  to  make  it  possible  for  federal  states 
1(1  adhei-c  to  the  Covenant.  The  United  States 
proposal  for  a  federal  state  article  will  be  con- 
sidered either  in  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
(u-  in  the  General  Assembly  when  the  Coveiumt  is 
reviewed  further. 

The  United  States  jiroposal  for  a  federal  state 
article  undertakes  to  make  it  clear  that  the  obli- 
gations undertaken  by  the  United  States  under 
the  Covenant  would  be  limited  to  mattei's  which 
are  determined  in  accordance  with  the  constitu- 
tional i)rocesses  of  the  United  States  to  be  appro- 
]iriate  for  federal  action.  AVith  the  inclusion  of 
this  federal  state  article  in  the  Covenant,  the  only 
obligation  which  the  United  States  would  have 
with  respect  to  matters  determined  not  to  be  ap- 
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propriate  for  federal  action  will  be  to  brinj;  these 
matters  to  the  attention  of  the  appropriate  au- 
thorities of  the  States  in  the  United  States  with 
a  favorable  recommendation. 

Although  the  United  States  is  not  prepared  to 
undertake  all  the  obligations  of  the  Covenant  and 
since  all  the  rights  set  forth  in  the  Covenant  do 
not  relate  to  federal  matters,  the  United  States  is 
prepared  to  undertake  as  many  of  the  obligations 
of  the  Covenant  as  are  determined  in  accordance 
•with  the  constitutional  processes  of  the  United 
States  to  be  appropriate  for  federal  action. 

Economic  and  Social  Articles 

The  Commission  decided  not  to  include  economic 
and  social  articles  in  the  Covenant  but,  instead, 
to  postpone  the  consideration  of  these  articles  un- 
til its  1950  session.  It  will  consider  at  its  1950 
session  whether  these  articles  should  be  contained 
in  additional  conventions  on  human  rights  or 
whether  other  measures  should  be  proposed  with 
respect  to  them.  Consideration  will  particularly 
be  given  to  the  extent  to  which  other  organs  and 
specialized  agencies  within  the  framework  of  the 
United  Nations  are  already  taking  action  with 
respect  to  these  rights. 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 

A  representative  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics  attended  the  first  meeting  of  the 
1950  session  of  the  Commission  at  which  he  pro- 
posed that  the  Commission  "exclude  the  represent- 
ative of  the  Kuomintang"  from  membership  in 
the  Commission.  This  proposal  was  ruled  out  of 
order  by  the  Chairman  since  members  of  the  Com- 
mission, although  nominated  by  their  Govern- 
ments, are  confirmed  by  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council. 

The  Chairman  pointed  out  that  the  representa- 
tive of  China  was  confirmed  by  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  and  that,  accordingly,  if  the  Soviet 
Union  wished  to  challenge  his  membership  on  the 
Commission,  this  should  be  done  in  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  rather  than  in  the  Commission 
on  Human  Rights.  The  Soviet  member  chal- 
lenged this  ruling  of  the  Chairman,  but  it  was 
sustained  by  a  vote  of  12  to  2,  with  Yugoslavia  and 
the  Soviet  Union  voting  against  the  ruling  of  the 
Chairman.  The  representative  of  the  Soviet 
Union  thereupon  protested  against  the  decision  of 
the  Commission  and  withdrew  from  the  meeting. 


The  Ukraine  Soviet  Socialist  Republic  was  not 
represented  at  this  meeting  nor  at  any  later  meet- 
ing of  this  session  of  the  Commission. 

At  the  1949  session  of  the  Commission,  the 
Soviet  representative  at  that  time,  A.  P.  Pavlov, 
abstained  when  the  Commission  voted  to  approve 
the  report  of  its  work.  Mr.  Pavlov,  at  the  1949 
session,  repeatedly  sought  to  include  provisions  in 
the  draft  Covenant  which  would  weaken  the 
effectiveness  of  the  rights  and  freedoms  being  safe- 
guarded. The  other  members  of  the  Commission, 
however,  rejected  his  amendments  to  the  Covenant 
just  as  they  had  rejected  similar  amendments  he 
had  proposed  to  the  Declaration  of  Human  Rights 
the  previous  year.^ 

Chairman  of  the  Commission 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  the  representative  of 
the  United  States  on  the  Commission,  was  elected 
Chairman  of  the  1950  session  of  the  Commission. 
She  has  been  elected  Chairman  of  each  session  of 
the  Commission  on  Human  Rights  since  its  estab- 
lisliment  in  1947.  At  the  close  of  the  1950  session, 
the  members  of  the  Commission  expressed  their 
appreciation  for  her  leadership  in  the  work  of  the 
Commission. 

TEXT  OF  COVENANT 

(As    reviged    by    the    United    Nations    CommlsBion    on    Human 
Rlgbta  at  Its  March-May  1950  Session) 

Preamble 

The  States  Parties  hereto, 

CoNsiDERiNo  the  obligation  under  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  to  promote  universal  respect  for,  and 
observance  of,  human  rights  and  freedoms, 

Bearino  in  mind  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights, 

Recoonizino  that  the  rights  and  freedoms  recognized 
In  this  Covenant  flow  from  the  Inherent  dignity  of  the 
human  person, 

By  this  Covenant  agree  upon  the  following  articles  with 
respect  to  these  rights  and  freedoms. 


Part  I 


Article  1 


1.  Each  State  party  hereto  undertakes  to  respect  and 
to  ensure  to  all  Individuals  within  its  territory  and  subject 
to  its  jurisdiction  the  rights  recognized  in  this  Covenant, 
v^lthout  distinction  of  any  kind,  such  as  race,  colour,  sex, 
language,  religion,  political  or  other  opinion,  national  or 
social  origin,  property,  birth  or  other  status. 

2.  Where  not  already  provided  for  by  existing  legisla- 
tive or  other  measures,  each  State  undertakes  to  take  the 
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necessary  steps,  in  accordance  with  its  constitutional 
processes  and  with  the  provisions  of  this  Covenant,  to 
adopt  within  a  reasonable  time  such  legislative  or  other 
measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  give  effect  to  the  rights 
recognized  in  this  Covenant. 
3.  Each  State  party  hereto  undertakes  to  ensure: 

(a)  that  any  person  whose  rights  or  freedoms  as 
herein  recognized  are  violated  shall  have  an  effective 
remedy,  notwithstanding  that  the  violation  has  been  com- 
mitted by  persons  acting  in  an  official  capacity ; 

(b)  that  any  person  claiming  such  a  remedy  shall 
have  his  right  thereto  determined  by  competent  authori- 
ties, political,  administrative  or  judicial ; 

(c)  that  the  competent  authorities  shall  enforce  such 
remedies  when  granted. 

Article  2 

1.  In  the  case  of  a  state  of  emergency  officially  pro- 
claimed by  the  authorities  or  in  the  case  of  public  disaster, 
a  State  may  talie  measures  derogating,  to  the  extent 
strictly  limited  by  the  exigencies  of  the  situation,  from 
its  obligations  under  Article  1,  paragraph  1,  and  Part  II 
of  this  Covenant. 

2.  No  derogation  from  Articles  3,  4,  5  (paragraphs  1 
and  2)  7,  11,  12  and  13  may  be  made  under  this  provision. 
No  derogation  which  is  otherwise  incompatible  with  in- 
ternational law  may  be  made  by  a  State  under  this 
provision. 

3.  Any  State  party  hereto  availing  itself  of  the  right  of 
derogation  shall  inform  immediately  the  other  States 
parties  to  the  Covenant,  through  the  intermediary  of  the 
Secretary-General,  of  the  provisions  from  which  it  has 
derogated  and  the  date  on  which  it  has  terminated  such 
derogation. 


Part  II 


Article  3 


1.  Everyone's  right  to  life  shall  be  protected  by  law. 

2.  To  take  life  shall  be  a  crime,  save  in  the  execution 
of  a  sentence  of  a  court,  or  in  self-defense,  or  in  the  case 
of  enforcement  measures  authorized  by  the  Charter. 

3.  In  countries  where  capital  punishment  exists, 
sentence  of  death  may  be  imposed  only  as  a  penalty  for 
the  most  serious  crimes,  pursuant  to  the  sentence  of  a 
competent  court  and  in  accordance  with  law  not  contrary 
to  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 

4.  Anyone  sentenced  to  death  shall  have  the  right  to 
seek  amnesty,  or  pardon,  or  commutation  of  the  sentence. 
Amnesty,  pardon  or  commutation  of  the  sentence  of  death 
may  be  granted  in  all  cases. 

Article  4 

No  one  shall  be  subjected  to  torture  or  to  cruel,  inhuman 
or  degrading  treatment  or  punishment.  In  particular,  no 
one  shall  be  subjected  against  his  will  to  medical  or  scien- 
tific experimentation  involving  risk,  where  such  is  not 
required  by  his  state  of  physical  or  mental  health. 

Article  5 

1.  No  one  shall  be  held  in  slavery ;  slavery  and  the 
slave  trade  in  all  their  forms  shall  be  prohibited. 
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2.  No  one  shall  he  held  in  servitude. 

3.  (a)  No  one  shall  be  required  to  perform  forced  or 
compulsory  labour. 

(b)  The  preceding  subparagraph  shall  not  be  held  to 
preclude,  in  countries  where  imprisonment  with  "hard 
labour"  may  be  imposed  as  a  punishment  for  a  crime,  the 
performance  of  "hard  labour"  in  pursuance  of  a  sentence 
to  such  punishment  by  a  comiwtent  court. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph,  the  term  "forced 
or  compulsory  labour"  shall  not  include : 

( i )  Any  work  or  service,  other  than  work  performed 
in  pursuance  of  a  sentence  of  "hard  labour"  required  to 
be  done  in  the  course  of  detention  in  consequence  of  a 
lawful  order  of  a  court ; 

(ii)  Any  service  of  a  military  character  or,  in  the 
case  of  conscientious  objectors,  in  countries  where  they 
are  recognized,  service  exacted  in  virtue  of  laws  re- 
quiring compulsory  national  service; 

(iii)  Any  service  exacted  in  cases  of  emergency  or 
calamity  threatening  the  life  or  well-being  of  the  com- 
munity ; 

(iv)  Any  work  or  service  which  forms  part  of 
normal  civic  obligations. 

Article  6 

1.  No  one  shall  be  subjected  to  arbitrary  arrest  or 
detention. 

2.  No  one  shall  be  deprived  of  his  liberty  except  on  such 
grounds  and  in  accordance  with  such  procedures  as  are 
established  by  law. 

3.  Anyone  who  is  arrested  shall  be  informed,  at  the 
time  of  arrest,  of  the  reasons  for  his  arrest  and  shall  be 
promptly  informed  of  any  charges  against  him. 

4.  Anyone  arrested  or  detained  on  a  criminal  charge 
shall  be  brought  promptly  before  a  judge  or  other  officer 
authorized  by  law  to  exercise  judicial  power  and  shall  be 
entitled  to  trial  within  a  reasonable  time  or  to  release. 
Pending  trial,  detention  shall  not  be  the  general  rule,  but 
release  may  be  subject  to  guarantees  to  appear  for  trial. 

5.  Anyone  who  is  deprived  of  his  liberty  by  arrest  or 
detention  shall  be  entitled  to  take  proceedings  by  which 
the  lawfulness  of  his  detention  shall  be  decided  without 
delay  by  a  court  and  his  release  ordered  if  the  detention 
is  not  lawful. 

6.  Anyone  who  has  been  the  victim  of  unlawful  arrest 
or  deprivation  of  liberty  shall  have  an  enforceable  right 
to  compensation. 

Article  7 

No  one  shall  be  imprisoned  merely  on  the  ground  of 
inability  to  fulfil  a  contractual  obligation. 

Article  8 

1.  Subject  to  any  general  law,  consistent  with  the 
rights  recognized  in  this  Covenant : 

(a)  Everyone  legally  within  the  territory  of  a  State 
shall,  within  that  territory,  have  the  right  to  (1)  liberty 
of  movement  and  (2)  freedom  to  choose  his  residence; 

(b)  Everyone  shall  be  free  to  leave  any  country 
including  his  own. 

2.  (a)  No  one  shall  be  subjected  to  arbitrary  exile. 

(b)  Subject  to  the  preceding  subparagraph,  any  one 
shall  be  free  to  enter  the  country  of  which  he  is  a 
national. 
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Article  9 

No  alien  legrally  admitted  to  the  territory  of  a  State 
shall  be  expelled  therefrom  except  on  established  legal 
grounds  and  nccordinK  to  procedure  and  safeguards  which 
shall  In  all  cases  be  provided  by  law. 

Article  10 
X.  In  the  determination  of  any  criminal  charge  against 
him,  or  of  his  rights  and  obligations  In  a  suit  at  law, 
everyone  shall  be  entitled  to  a  fair  and  public  heariug, 
by  an  indeiiendent  and  impartial  tribunal  established  by 
law.  The  press  and  public  may  be  excluded  from  all  or 
part  of  a  trial  for  reasons  of  morals,  public  order  or 
national  security,  or  where  the  interest  of  juveniles  so 
requires,  or  to  the  extent  strictly  necessary  in  the  opinion 
of  the  court  in  special  circumstances  where  publicity 
would  prejudice  the  interest  of  justice;  but  the  Judgment 
shall  be  pronounced  publicly  except  where  the  interest 
of  juveniles  otherwise  requires. 

2.  Everyone  charged  with  a  criminal  offence  shall  have 
the  right  to  be  presumed  innocent  until  proved  guilty 
according  to  law.  In  the  determination  of  any  criminal 
charge  against  him,  everyone  shall  be  entitled  to  the  fol- 
lowing minimum  guarantees,  in  full  equality : 

(a)  To  be  Informed  promptly  of  the  nature  and  cause 
of  the  accusation  against  him  ; 

(b)  To  defend  himself  in  person  or  through  legal 
assistance  of  his  own  choosing ;  to  be  informed,  if  he  does 
not  have  legal  assistance,  of  this  right ;  and  to  have  legal 
assistance  assigned  to  him,  in  any  case  where  the  interests 
of  justice  so  require,  and  without  payment  by  him  in 
any  such  case  where  he  does  not  have  sufficient  means  to 
pay  for  it ; 

(c)  To  examine,  or  have  examined,  the  witnesses 
against  him  and  to  obtain  compulsory  attendance  of  wit- 
nesses in  his  behalf  who  are  within  the  jurisdiction  and 
snbject  to  the  process  of  the  tribunal. 

(d)  To  have  the  free  assistance  of  an  interpreter  if 
ne  cannot  understand  or  speak  the  language  used  in  court ; 

(e)  No  one  shall  be  compelled  to  testify  against  him- 
self, or  to  confess  guilt ; 

(f )  In  the  case  of  juveniles,  the  procedure  shall  be 
such  as  will  take  account  of  their  age  and  the  desirability 
of  promoting  their  rehabilitation. 

3.  In  any  case  where  by  a  final  decision  a  person  has 
been  convicted  of  a  criminal  offence  and  where  subse- 
quently a  new  or  newly  discovered  fact  shows  conclusively 
that  there  has  been  a  miscarriage  of  justice,  the  person 
who  has  suffered  punishment  as  a  result  of  such  convic- 
tion shall  be  compensated.  This  compensation  shall  be 
awarded  to  the  heirs  of  a  person  executed  by  virtue  of 
an  erroneous  sentence. 

Article  11 
1.  No  one  shall  be  held  guilty  of  any  criminal  offence 
on  account  of  any  act  or  omission  which  did  not  constitute 
a  criminal  offence,  under  national  or  international  law, 
at  the  time  when  it  was  committed.  Nor  shall  a  heavier 
penalty  be  imposed  than  the  one  tliat  was  applicable  at 
the  time  when  the  criminal  offence  was  committed.  If, 
subsequent  to  the  commission  of  the  offence,  provision  is 
made  by  law  for  the  imposition  of  a  lighter  penalty,  the 
offender  shall  benefit  thereby. 


2.  Nothing  in  this  Article  shall  prejudice  the  trial  and 
punishment  of  any  person  for  the  commission  of  any  act 
which,  at  the  time  when  it  was  committed,  was  criminal 
according  to  the  generally  recognized  principles  of  law. 

Article  12 

Everyone  shall  have  the  right  to  recognition  ever3rwhere 
as  a  person  before  the  law. 

Article  13 

1.  Every  one  shall  have  the  right  to  freedom  of  thought, 
conscience  and  religion ;  this  right  shall  include  freedom 
to  change  his  religion  or  belief,  and  freedom,  either  alone 
or  in  community  with  others  and  in  public  or  private,  to 
manifest  his  religion  or  belief  in  teaching,  practice,  wor- 
ship and  observance. 

2.  Freedom  to  manifest  one's  religion  or  beliefs  shall  be 
subject  only  to  such  limitations  as  are  pursuant  to  law 
and  are  reasonable  and  necessary  to  protect  public  safety, 
order,  health,  or  morals  or  the  fundamental  rights  and 
freedoms  of  others. 

Article  14 

1.  Everyone  shall  have  the  right  to  hold  opinions  with- 
out interference. 

2.  Everyone  shall  have  the  right  to  freedom  of  expres- 
sion ;  this  right  shall  include  freedom  to  seek,  receive  and 
impart  information  and  ideas  of  all  kinds,  regardless  of 
frontiers,  either  orally,  in  writing  or  in  print,  in  the 
form  of  art,  or  through  any  other  media  of  his  choice. 

3.  The  right  to  seek,  receive  and  impart  information 
and  ideas  carries  with  it  special  duties  and  respousibilities 
and  may  therefore  be  subject  to  certain  penaltie.s,  lia- 
bilities, and  restrictions,  but  these  shall  be  such  only  as 
are  provided  by  law  and  are  necessary  for  the  protection 
of  national  security,  public  order,  safety,  health  or  morals, 
or  of  the  rights,  freedoms  or  reputations  of  others. 

Article  15 

The  right  of  peaceful  assembly  shall  be  recognized. 
No  restrictions  shall  be  placed  on  the  exercise  of  this 
riglit  other  than  those  imposed  in  conformity  with  the 
law  and  which  are  necessary  to  ensure  national  security, 
public  order,  the  protection  of  health  or  morals  or  the 
protection  of  the  rights  and  freedoms  of  others. 

Article  16 

1.  The  right  of  association  shall  be  recognized. 

2.  No  restrictions  shall  be  placed  on  the  exercise  of 
this  right  other  than  those  prescribed  by  law  and  which 
are  necessary  to  ensure  national  security,  public  order,  the 
protection  of  health  or  morals  or  the  protection  of  the 
rights  and  freedoms  of  others. 

3.  Nothing  in  this  article  shall  authorize  States  parties 
to  the  Freedom  of  Association  and  Protection  of  the 
Right  to  Organize  Convention,  to  take  legislative  meas- 
ures which  would  prejudice,  or  to  apply  the  law  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  prejudice,  the  guarantees  provided  for 
in  that  Convention. 

Article  17 

All  are  equal  before  the  law :  all  shall  be  accorded  equal 
protection  of   the  law   without   discrimination   on   any 
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ground  such  as  race,  colour,  sex,  language,  religion, 
political  or  other  opinion,  national  or  social  origin,  prop- 
erty, birth  or  other  status. 

Article  18 

1.  Nothing  in  this  Covenant  may  be  interpreted  as  im- 
plying for  any  State,  group  or  person  any  right  to  engage 
in  any  activity  or  perform  any  act  aimed  at  the  destruc- 
tion of  any  of  the  rights  and  freedoms  recognized  herein 
or  at  their  limitation  to  a  greater  extent  than  is  provided 
for  in  this  Covenant. 

2.  Nothing  in  this  Covenant  may  be  interpreted  as 
limiting  or  derogating  from  any  of  the  rights  and  free- 
doms which  may  be  guaranteed  under  the  laws  of  any 
Contracting  State  or  any  conventions  to  which  it  is  a 
party. 


Part  III 


Article  19 


1.  With  a  view  to  the  implementation  of  the  provisions 
of  the  International  Covenant  on  Human  Rights,  there 
shall  be  set  up  a  Human  Rights  Committee,  hereinafter 
referred  to  as  "the  Committee",  composed  of  seven  mem- 
bers with  the  fimctions  hereinafter  provided. 

2.  The  Committee  shall  be  composed  of  nationals  of  the 
States  Parties  to  the  Covenant  who  shall  be  i)ersons  of 
high  standing  and  of  recognized  exi)erience  in  the  field 
of  human  rights. 

Article  20 

1.  The  members  of  the  Committee  shall  be  elected  from 
a  list  of  persons  possessing  the  qualifications  prescribed 
in  Article  19  and  specially  nominated  for  that  purpose 
by  the  States  Parties  to  the  Covenant 

2.  Each  State  shall  nominate  at  least  two  and  not  more 
than  four  persons.  These  persons  may  be  nationals  of 
the  nominating  State  or  of  any  other  State  Party  to  the 
Covenant. 

3.  Nominations  shall  remain  valid  until  new  nomina- 
tions are  made  for  the  purpose  of  the  next  election  under 
Article  25.    A  person  shall  be  eligible  to  be  renominated. 

Article  21 

At  least  three  months  before  the  date  of  each  election  to 
the  Committee,  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions shall  address  a  written  request  to  the  States  Parties 
to  the  Coverant  inviting  them,  if  they  have  not  already 
submitted  their  nominations,  to  submit  them  within  two 
months. 

Article  22 

The  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  shall  pre- 
pare a  panel  of  the  persons  thus  nominated,  and  submit 
it  to  the  States  Parties  to  the  Covenant 

Article  23 

The  Committee  shall  be  elected  from  the  i>anel  pro- 
vided for  in  Article  22  by  the  States  Parties  to  the  Cov- 
enant, who  shall  send  representatives  to  a  meeting  con- 
vened by  the  Secretary-General  for  the  purpose  of  such 
elections.  No  more  than  one  national  of  any  State  may 
be  a  member  of  the  Committee  at  any  time.    In  the  elec- 


tion of  the  Committee  consideration  shall  be  given  to 
equitable  geographical  distribution  of  membership. 

Article  24 

The  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  shall 
make  the  arrangements  for,  and  fix  the  time  of,  elections. 
The  members  of  the  Committee  shall  be  elected  by  a 
majority  (vote)  of  the  representatives  of  the  States 
Parties  to  this  Covenant  present  and  voting. 

A  quorum  for  such  election  shall  consist  of  two  thirds 
of  the  States  Parties  to  the  Covenant. 

Article  25 

The  members  of  the  Committee  shall  be  elected  for  a 
term  of  five  years  and  be  eligible  for  re-election.  How- 
ever, the  terma  of  four  of  the  members  elected  at  the 
first  election  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  two  years.  Imme- 
diately after  the  first  election  the  names  of  the  members 
whose  terms  expire  at  the  end  of  the  initial  period  of  two 
years  shall  be  chosen  by  lot  by  the  Secretary-General  of 
the  United  Nations. 

Article  26 

1.  Vacancies  shall  be  filled  by  election  and  articles  21, 
22,  23  and  24  shall  apply. 

2.  A  member  of  the  Committee  elected  to  fill  a  vacancy 
shall,  If  his  predecessor's  term  of  office  has  not  expired, 
hold  office  for  the  remainder  of  that  term. 

Article  27 

A  member  of  the  Committee  shall  remain  in  office  until 
his  successor  has  been  elected ;  but  if  the  Committee  has, 
prior  to  the  election  of  his  successor,  begun  to  consider  a 
case,  he  shall  continue  to  act  in  that  case,  and  his  succes- 
sor shall  not  act  in  that  case. 

Article  2B 

The  resignation  of  a  member  of  the  Committee  shall 
be  addressed  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  through 
the  Secretary  of  the  Committee  who  shall  immediately 
notify  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations. 

Article  29 

The  members  of  the  Committee,  when  engaged  on  the 
business  of  the  Committee,  shall  enjoy  diplomatic  privi- 
leges and  Immunities. 

Article  SO 

The  Secretary  and  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
mittee shall  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary-General  of 
the  United  Nations,  with  the  approval  of  the  Committee. 

Article  SI 

The  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  shall  con- 
vene the  Initial  meeting  of  the  Committee  at  the  Head- 
quarters of  the  United  Nations. 

Article  S2 

1.  The  Committee  shall,  at  its  initial  meeting,  elect  its 
Chairman  and  Vice-Chairman  for  the  i>eriod  of  one  year 
and  consider  the  rules  of  procedure  to  be  established  in 
accordance  with  Article  33. 
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2.  Thereafter  the  holding  of  these  ofllces  shall  rotate 
among  the  members  of  the  Committee  In  accordance  with 
arrangements  prescribed  by  the  rules  of  procedure. 

Article  SS 

The  Committee  shall  establisli  its  own  rules  of  pro- 
cedure, but  these  rules  shall  provide  that : 

(a)  Five  members  shall  coustitute  a  quorum; 

(b)  The  work  of  the  Committee  shall  proceed  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  members  present ;  In  the  event  of  an 
equality  of  votes  the  Chairman  shall  have  a  casting  vote; 

(c)  The  States  referred  to  in  Article  38  shall  have 
the  right  to  be  represented  at  the  hearings  of  the  Com- 
mittee and  to  make  submissions  to  it  orally  and  in  writing ; 

(d)  The  Committee  shall  hold  hearings  and  other 
meetings  in  closed  session. 

Article  5-J 

1.  A  State  Party  to  the  Covenant  concerned  in  a  case 
referred  to  the  Committee  may,  if  none  of  its  nationals  is 
a  member  of  the  Committee,  designate  as  a  member,  to 
participate  with  the  right  to  vote  in  the  deliberations  on 
the  case  under  consideration,  a  person  chosen  from  the 
list  referred  to  in  Article  20. 

2.  Should  there  be  several  States  in  the  same  interest, 
they  shall,  for  the  purpose  of  the  preceding  sentence,  be 
reckoned  as  one  only.  Any  doubt  upon  this  point  shall 
be  settled  by  the  Committee. 

Article  S5 

1.  After  its  initial  meeting  the  Committee  shall  meet 
at  such  times  as  it  deems  necessary,  and  shall  be  convened 
by  its  Chairman  or  at  the  request  of  not  less  than  four 
of  its  members  and  in  any  event  when  a  matter  is  referred 
to  it  under  Article  3S. 

2.  The  Committee  shall  meet  at  the  Permanent  Head- 
quarters of  the  United  Nations  at  Geneva. 

Article  S6 

The  Secretary  of  the  Committee  shall  attend  Its  meet- 
ings and,  under  the  instructions  of  the  Committee,  shall 
make  all  necessary  arrangements  for  the  preparation  and 
conduct  of  the  work  of  the  Committee. 

Article  S7 

The  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  shall 
provide  the  necessary  services  and  facilities  for  the 
Committee  and  its  members. 

Article  S8 

1.  If  a  State  Party  to  the  Covenant  considers  that 
another  State  Party  is  not  giving  effect  to  a  provision  of 
the  Covenant,  it  may,  by  written  communication,  bring  the 
matter  to  the  attention  of  that  State.  Within  three  months 
after  the  receipt  of  the  communication,  the  receiving  State 
shall  afford  the  communicating  State  an  explanation  or 
statement  in  writing  concerning  the  matter,  which  should 
include,  to  the  extent  possible  and  pertinent,  references 
to  domestic  procedures  and  remedies  taken,  or  pending, 
or  available  in  the  matter. 

2.  If  the  matter  is  not  adjusted  to  the  satisfaction  of 
both  parties  within  six  months  after  the  receipt  by  the 
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receiving  State  of  the  Initial  communication,  either  State 
shall  have  the  right  to  refer  the  matter  to  tlie  Committee, 
by  notice  given  to  the  Secretary  of  tlie  Committee  and 
to  the  other  State. 

Article  SO 

Normally,  the  Committee  shall  deal  with  a  matter  re- 
ferred to  it  only  if  available  domestic  remedies  have  been 
invoked  and  exlmusted  in  the  case.  This  shall  not  be  the 
rule  where  the  application  of  the  remedies  is  unreason- 
ably prolonged. 

Article  iO 

In  any  matter  referred  to  it,  the  Committee  may  call 
upon  the  States  concerned  to  supply  any  relevant 
Information. 

Article  41 

1.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Article  3f),  the  Commit- 
tee shall  ascertain  the  facts  and  make  available  its  good 
offices  to  the  States  concerned  with  a  view  to  a  friendly 
solution  of  the  matter  on  the  basis  of  respect  for  human 
rights  as  recognized  in  this  Covenant. 

2.  The  Committee  shall,  in  every  case  and  in  no  event 
later  than  eighteen  months  after  the  date  of  receipt  of 
the  notice  under  Article  38,  draw  up  a  report  which  will 
be  sent  to  the  States  concerned  and  then  communicated 
to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  for 
publication. 

3.  If  a  solution  within  the  terms  of  paragraph  1  of  this 
article  is  reached,  the  Committee  shall  confine  its  report 
to  a  brief  statement  of  the  facts  and  of  the  solution 
reached.  If  such  a  solution  is  not  reached,  the  Commit- 
tee shall  state  in  its  report  its  conclusions  on  the  facts. 

Part  IV 

Article  42 

1.  This  Covenant  shall  be  open  for  signature  and  rati- 
fication or  accession  on  behalf  of  any  State  Member  of  the 
United  Nations  or  of  any  non-member  State  to  which  an 
invitation  has  been  extended  by  the  General  Assembly. 

2.  Ratification  of  or  accession  to  this  Covenant  shall 
be  effected  by  the  deposit  of  an  instrument  of  ratification 
or  accession  with  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  as  soon  as  20  States  have  deposited  such 
instruments,  the  Covenant  shall  come  into  force  among 
them.  As  regards  any  State  which  ratifies  or  accedes 
thereafter  the  Covenant  shall  come  into  force  on  the  date 
of  the  deposit  of  its  instrument  of  ratification  or 
accession. 

3.  The  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  shall 
inform  all  Members  of  the  United  Nations,  and  other 
States  which  have  signed  or  acceded,  of  the  deposit  of  each 
instrument  of  ratification  or  accession. 

Article  45 

(The  consideration  of  this  article  was  postponed.  The 
United  States  proposed  the  following  language  for  this 
article : 

"In  the  case  of  a  Federal  State,  the  following  provisions 
shall  apply : 

(a)  With  respect  to  any  articles  of  this  Covenant 
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which  are  determined  in  accordance  with  the  constitu- 
tional processes  of  that  State  to  be  appropriate  in  whole 
or  in  part  for  federal  action,  the  obligations  of  the  federal 
government  shall  to  this  extent  be  the  same  as  those  of 
parties  which  are  not  Federal  States ; 

(b)  With  respect  to  articles  which  are  determined 
in  accordance  with  the  constitutional  processes  of  that 
State  to  be  appropriate  in  whole  or  in  part  for  action  by 
the  constituent  states,  provinces  or  cantons,  the  federal 
government  shall  bring  such  articles,  with  favorable  rec- 
ommendation, to  the  notice  of  the  appropriate  authorities 
of  the  states,  provinces  or  cantons  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.") 

Article  4i 

(The  consideration  of  this  article  was  postponed.  The 
United  States  proposed  the  following  language  for  this 
article : 

"Any  State  may,  at  the  time  of  the  deposit  of  its  in- 
strument of  ratification  or  accession  or  at  any  time  there- 
after, declare  by  notification  addressed  to  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations  that  this  Covenant  shall 
extend  to  all  or  any  of  the  territories  for  the  international 
relations  of  which  it  is  responsible.  This  Covenant  shall 
extend  to  the  territory  or  territories  named  in  the  notifi- 
cation from  the  date  of  receipt  by  the  Secretary-General 
of  the  United  Nations  of  this  notification. 

Each  State  Party  to  this  Covenant  undertakes,  with 
respect  to  those  territories  to  which  the  Covenant  is  not 


extended  at  the  time  of  ratification  or  accession,  to  take 
as  soon  as  possible  the  necessary  steps  in  order  to  extend 
the  application  of  this  Covenant  to  such  territories,  sub- 
ject, where  necessary  for  constitutional  reasons,  to  the 
consent  of  the  Governments  of  such  territories.") 

Article  ^5 

1.  Any  State  Party  to  the  Covenant  may  propose  an 
amendment  and  file  it  with  the  Secretary-General.  The 
Secretary-General  shall  thereupon  communicate  the  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  States  Parties  to  the  Covenant 
with  a  request  that  they  notify  him  whether  they  favour 
a  conference  of  States  Parties  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering and  voting  upon  the  proposal.  In  the  event  that 
at  least  one-third  of  the  States  favour  such  a  conference 
the  Secretary-General  shall  convene  the  conference  under 
the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations.  Any  amendment 
adopted  by  a  majority  of  States  present  and  voting  at 
tlie  conference  shall  be  submitted  to  the  General  Assembly 
for  approval. 

2.  Such  amendments  shall  come  into  force  when  they 
have  been  approved  by  the  General  Assembly  and  ac- 
cepted by  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the  States  parties  to 
the  Covenant  in  accordance  with  their  respective 
constitutional  processes. 

3.  When  such  amendments  come  into  force  they  shall  be 
binding  on  those  parties  which  have  accepted  them,  other 
parties  being  still  bound  by  the  provisions  of  the  Covenant 
and  any  earlier  amendments  which  they  have  accepted. 


The  United  States  In  the  United  Nations 


(June  3-9] 

Freedom  of  Information 

At  its  fourth  session,  which  was  held  in  Monte- 
video, Uruguay,  May  15-26,  the  Sub-Commission 
on  Freedom  of  Information  and  of  the  Press  con- 
demned interference  with  radio  broadcasts  across 
national  boundaries,  drafted  a  code  of  etliics  for 
journalists,  and  approved  several  measures  de- 
signed to  discourage  limitations  on  freedom  of  in- 
formation. Tlie  Sub-Commission  is  comprised  of 
12  international  experts  in  the  field  of  information, 
who  are  elected  by  the  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  to  serve  in  their  individual  capacities. 
The  Soviet  expert  did  not  participate  in  this  ses- 
sion since  he  was  unsuccessful  in  his  effort  to 
unseat  the  Chinese  expert. 

The  resolution  condemning  the  "jamming"  of 
radio  broadcasts  was  submitted  by  the  United 
States  expert,  Carroll  Binder.  It  noted  that 
Soviet  radio-operating  agencies  were  deliberately 
interfering  with  certain  radio  broadcasts  coming 
from  outside  the  Soviet  Union  and  condemned  all 
measures  of  this  nature  as  a  violation  of  the  ac- 
cepted principles  of  freedom  of  information.  It 
recommended  that  the  General  Assembly  be  asked 
to  request  all  member  governments  not  to  interfere 
with  the  rights  of  their  people  in  this  regard. 

The   Sub-Commission  recommended   that  the 


Secretary-General  be  asked  to  submit  its  draft 
international  code  of  ethics  to  all  governments  for 
comment.  The  Sub-Commission  will  then  recon- 
sider the  code  at  its  next  session  in  the  light  of 
these  comments  and  prepare  a  text  for  presenting 
to  a  later  international  professional  conference. 
Carroll  Binder  abstained  in  the  vote,  as  did  the 
expert  from  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Binder  was  of 
the  opinion  that  such  codes  should  be  voluntary 
and  drawn  up  by  the  journalists  themselves. 

In  an  effort  to  discourage  restrictions  on  free- 
dom of  information,  the  Sub-Commission  asked 
that  the  General  Assembly  recommend  to  member 
states  that  when  forced  to  limit  freedom  of  in- 
formation and  of  the  press  in  time  of  national 
emergency,  they  do  so  "only  to  the  extent  strictly 
required  by  the  situation."  Recognizing  the  im- 
portance of  the  free  circulation  of  newsreels  as  a 
means  of  disseminating  information  about  other 
peoples  and  their  cultures,  the  Sub-Commission 
recommended  that  the  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil appeal  to  the  member  states  not  to  apply  cer- 
tain specified  restrictions  in  this  connection.  The 
Economic  and  Social  Council  was  also  asked  to 
request  United  Nations  members  to  put  an  end  to 
confiscatory  and  discriminatory  measures  regard- 
ing the  sale  and  purchase  of  newsprint. 
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Security  Council 

The  Security  Council,  meetinfj  on  May  24  -with- 
out the  Soviet  representative,  unanimously  decided 
to  note  the  April  28,  1949,  recommendation  of  the 
General  Assembly  concerning  the  appointment  of 
a  repporteur  or  conciliator  for  a  situation  or  dis- 
pute brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Security 
Council  and  to  employ  this  technique  "should  an 
appropriate  occasion  arise." 

United  States  deputy  representative,  Ernest  A,. 
Gross,  pointed  out  that  an  advantage  of  this  pro- 
cedure is  that  it  enables  the  parties  to  have  private 
conversations  during  which  attempts  at  concilia- 
tion can  be  made  and  thus  avoids  that  "crystalliza- 
tion of  views"  early  in  a  dispute  that  "often  results 
from  the  taking  of  public  positions."  The  device 
had  already  been  used  etfectively  by  the  Council, 
he  said,  mentioning  the  Kashmir  case  as  an  ex- 
ample, and  he  thought  it  should  be  accepted  "as 
one  useful  procedure  for  the  peaceful  adjustment 
of  disputes."  The  proposal  itself  grew  out  of  the 
Interim  Committee  s  studj'  of  methods  for  tTie 
promotion  of  international  cooperation  in  the 
political  field. 

Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East 

With  the  adoption  of  a  report  to  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  on  May  20,  the  Economic  Com- 
mission for  Asia  and  the  Far  East  ended  its  sixth 
session,  which  had  opened  in  Bangkok  on  May  16. 
Following  a  vote  through  which  the  Commission 
expressed  its  preference  for  having  the  question 
of  Chinese  representation  decided  by  "a  higher 
bod}'",  thus  refusing  to  unseat  the  Chinese  Na- 
tionalist representative,  the  Soviet  delegate  left 
the  meeting.  Ambassador  Edwin  F.  Stanton  told 
the  Commission  of  the  desire  of  the  United  States, 
through  its  technical  assistant  program,  to  help 
the  countries  in  that  region  to  improve  living 
standards  and  to  strengthen  their  economies.  He 
also  stressed  the  joint  and  cooperative  character 
of  the  whole  technical  assistance  concept  and  the 
need  for  full  integration  of  various  programs. 

An  important  part  of  the  Commission's  work 
was  approval  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Industry  and  Trade,  which  had  met  during  the 
preceding  week  to  review  progress  with  respect 
to  industrial  development  and  trade  promotion. 
As  evidence  of  an  advance  from  broad  generaliza- 
tions to  technical  examination  of  individual  prob- 
lems, the  Commission  cited  in  its  report  to  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Industry  and  Trade,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Iron  and  Steel,  the  Conference  of  Inland  Trans- 
port Experts,  and  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on 
Travel  Facilities.  The  Commission  reviewed  the 
work  program  of  its  Secretariat,  a  report  on  the 
implementation  of  its  resolutions,  and  admitted 
the  Republic  of  the  United  States  of  Indonesia  as 
an  associate  member.  A  decision  was  made  to 
hold  the  next  session  in  Lahore,  Pakistan,  in 
February  1951. 


International  Court  of  Justice 

Public  hearings  on  the  questions  submitted  by 
the  General  Assembly  on  tlie  international  status 
of  South  West  Africa  were  held  before  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice  at  The  Hague  on  May 
16-2.'5.  Oral  statements  were  presented  on  behalf 
of  the  Secretary-General  of  tlie  United  Nations, 
the  Philippine  Kepublic,  and  the  Union  of  South 
Africa. 

Having  been  notified  by  the  Trusteeship  Council 
of  South  Africa's  decision  not  to  continue  to  supply 
annual  information  on  its  administration  of  the 
Territory  of  South  West  Africa,  as  requested  by 
the  General  Assembly,  the  latter  decided  to  ask 
the  Court  for  an  advisory  oi)inion  on  three  specific 
questions.  First,  does  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
still  have  international  obligations  under  the  man- 
date for  South  West  Africa,  and,  if  so,  what  are 
these  obligations?  Second,  do  the  provisions  of 
chapter  XII  of  the  Charter  concerning  the  inter- 
national trusteeship  system  apply  to  the  Territory 
of  South  West  Africa,  and,  if  so,  in  what  way? 
Third,  is  the  Union  of  South  Africa  competent 
to  modify  the  international  status  of  the  territory, 
and,  if  not,  where  does  such  competence  rest  % 

Egypt,  India,  Poland,  the  Union  of  South 
Africa,  and  the  United  States  submitted  written 
statements  to  the  Court.  In  its  statement,  the 
United  States  expressed  the  following  views  con- 
cerning the  questions  at  issue:  (1)  Tlie  Union  of 
South  Africa  continues  to  be  obligated  under  the 
mandate  and  is  required  to  subipiit  reports  to  the 
United  Nations  on  the  administration  of  the  terri- 
tory; (2)  chapter  XII  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  provides  for  placing  mandated  terri- 
tories— such  as  South  West  Africa — under  the  in- 
ternational trusteeship  system  of  the  United 
Nations,  but  the  placing  of  such  territories  under 
trusteeship  is  not  compulsory;  (3)  the  provisions 
contained  in  chapter  XI  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  concerning  non-self-governing  terri- 
tories— including  the  provisions  on  submission  of 
certain  information  to  the  United  Nations — are 
applicable  to  South  West  Africa ;  (4)  the  mandate 
for  South  West  Africa  cannot  be  modified  uni- 
laterally by  the  mandatory  power.  A  means  of 
modifying  it  would  be  through  agi-eement  between 
the  mandatory  power  and  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly. 

Population  Commission 

In  its  2-week  session  held  at  Lake  Success  May 
22-June  2,  the  12-member  Population  Commission 
considered  the  question  of  migration  studies  at  an 
international  level,  the  interrelationships  between 
demographic,  economic  and  social  factors,  and  the 
demographic  aspects  of  the  United  Nations  techni- 
cal assistance  program.  Alfred  Sauvy  of  France 
was  chairman  of  the  sessions,  and  Philip  M. 
Hauser  of  the  United  States  served  as  rapporteur. 
As  in  other  United  Nations  organs,  the  Soviet 
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representative  left  the  meeting  following  an  un- 
successful attempt  to  unseat  the  "representative  of 
the  Kuomintang  group."  The  Ukrainian  repre- 
sentative was  also  absent  because  of  the  Chinese 
representation  question. 

With  respect  to  migration  studies  and  research, 
the  Commission  asked  the  Secretary-General  to 
prepare  a  summary  statement  of  inter-war  and 
recent  migi-atory  movements  affecting  various 
parts  of  Europe ;  analyze  emigration  potentials  in 
this  area;  "analyze  the  possible  contribution  of 
migration  from  European  countries  to  economi- 
cally underdeveloped  countries  toward  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  advancement  of  the  countries 
of  origin  and  destination ;"  and  begin  these  studies 
with  countries  for  which  adequate  data  is  or  will 
be  made  available;  and  to  utilize  them  as  a  basis 
for  extending  research  to  other  areas  of  actual  or 
potential  emigration  and  immigi-ation.  This  ac- 
tion was  based  on  a  United  States  proposal  which 
noted  that  the  gravity  of  Western  European  eco- 
nomic problems  might  be  in  part  attributable  to 
lack  of  balance  between  population  and  economic 
resources. 

In  considering  studies  of  interrelationships  be- 
tween demographic,  economic,  and  social  factors, 
the  Commission  had  a  study  of  the  Secretary- 
General  in  this  field,  a  proposal  by  him  for  a  field 
study  of  these  relationships  in  India  which  he  con- 
sidered a  particularly  suitable  area,  and  a  report 
prepared  by  the  World  Health  Organization  on 
health  demonstration  areas  as  a  form  of  technical 
aid  for  economic  development.  The  Commission 
asked  the  Secretary-General  to  expand  his 
report  "to  achieve  a  more  comprehensive  and 
balanced  discussion  of  theories  and  points  of  view" 
and  requested  that  the  revised  report  be  circulated 
to  members  and  submitted  to  the  next  session  of 
the  Commission.  The  Secretary-General  was  also 
asked  to  "develop  a  general  plan  for  conducting 
field  studies  and  for  utilizing  existing  data"  with 
a  view  to  better  understanding  of  the  economic  and 
social  problems  arising  from  the  interrelationships 
under  consideration.  The  plan  for  a  pilot  survey 
in  India,  with  provisions  for  its  possible  expan- 
sion, was  approved.  India  seemed  a  particularly 
suitable  area  for  such  a  study  because  "far-reach- 
ing economic  changes  have  occurred  to  varying 
degrees  in  different  regions  of  her  vast  territory, 
with  possible  repercussions  on  mortality,  fertility, 
and  migration  and  on  the  modes  of  life  of  a  large 
fraction  of  the  population." 

The  Secretary-General  was  asked  to  circulate 
the  Commission's  views  on  the  demographic  as- 
pects of  technical  assistance  to  member  states  and 
to  the  Technical  Assistance  Committee  of  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  and  to  use  them  as  a 
guide  in  providing  technical  assistance.  These 
views  emphasize  the  importance  of  considering 
demographic  factors  in  connection  with  develop- 
ment of  underdeveloped  countries  and  of  provid- 
ing technical  assistance. 


Trusteeship  Council 

The  Trusteeship  Council  opened  its  seventh  ses- 
sion on  June  1  at  Lake  Success  and  elected  Max 
Henriquez-Urena  of  the  Dominican  Republic  as 
President  and  Belgian  representative  Pierre  Ryck- 
mans,  Vice  President.  Following  defeat  of  its 
proposal  that  the  Council  "exclude  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Kuomintang  group  from  its  com- 
position," the  Soviet  delegation  left  the  meeting. 

On  June  2,  the  Council  heard  Roger  Garreau, 
President,  during  its  sixth  session,  report  on  his 
efforts  to  confer  with  Israel  and  Jordan  on  the 
Statute  for  Jerusalem  approved  by  the  Council. 
He  reported  that  he  had  received  no  reply  what- 
soever f  i-om  Jordan,  but  that  Israel  had  "showed 
a  spirit  of  conciliation"  and  had  presented  new 
proposals  through  which  the  Holy  Places  would 
be  placed  under  United  Nations  control.  Sub- 
stantive discussion  of  Mr.  Garreau's  report  was 
scheduled  for  June  12. 

Discussion  of  New  Zealand's  annual  report  on 
its  administration  of  the  trust  territory  of  West- 
ern Samoa  was  completed  on  June  7.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day,  the  Council  began  discussion  of  the 
annual  report  on  the  trust  territory  of  New 
Guinea,  under  Australian  administration.  It  had 
earlier  set  up  a  committee,  composed  of  Argen- 
tina, Australia,  the  Dominican  Republic,  and 
France,  which  (following  Council  consideration 
of  the  annual  reports)  will  draft  conclusions  and 
recommendations  on  each  for  the  Council's  ap- 
proval. Other  annual  reports  to  be  considered  by 
the  Council  at  this  session  are  those  on  Nauru 
(Australia),  the  trust  territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  (United  States),  British  Togoland,  and 
French  Togoland. 

An  ad  hoc  committee,  composed  of  Belgium, 
China,  the  Dominican  Republic,  New  Zealand, 
the  Philippines,  and  the  United  States,  to  examine 
the  188  petitions  now  before  the  Council  has  also 
been  established.  Other  major  items  on  the  Coun- 
cil's agenda  for  the  session  are  its  reports  to  the 
General  Assembly  and  the  Security  Council  and 
the  question  of  administrative  unions  affecting 
trust  territories. 

Commission  for  Conventional  Armaments 

Under  the  chairmanship  of  French  representa- 
tive, Francis  Lacoste,  the  Commission  for  Con- 
ventional Armaments  working  committee  met  on 
June  8  to  continue  discussions  under  the  Com- 
mission's plan  of  work.  The  Soviet  representa- 
tive was  not  present.  Debate  centered  primarily 
on  the  item  dealing  with  safeguards  to  protect 
states  complying  with  a  sj'stem  of  armaments 
control  against  violations  and  evasions  by  other 
states,  concerning  which  the  United  States  had 
submitted  proposals  on  May  18.  The  Commission 
will  resume  its  discussions  on  June  22. 
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U.S.  Views  on  Control  of  Conventional  Armaments 


hy  Frank  Nash 

Deputy  UjS.  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly ' 


At  the  meetinj;  of  the  Commission  for  Conven- 
tional Armaments  held  on  last  April  27th,  I  ven- 
tured the  suggestion  that  as  an  appropriate 
prelude  to  the  work  which  we  are  about  to  under- 
take, it  might  be  useful  for  the  members  of  the 
Commission  to  review  the  expressions  of  opinion 
on  the  matter  of  safeguards  for  a  plan  or  plans  of 
disarmament  which  were  advanced  by  the  several 
members  of  the  Commission  in  the  fall  of  1947.^ 

My  delegation  has  reviewed  the  statement  of 
opinion  which  it  submitted  at  that  time,  and  I 
would  like,  today,  to  enlarge  upon  it  in  some 
detail. 

Before  doing  so,  however,  and  by  way  of  a  little 
explanatory  framework,  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
one  or  two  points : 

In  the  first  place,  the  work  with  which  we  are 
now  engaging  ourselves,  is  limited  to  the  planning 
stage.  That  is  why  it  is  possible  for  us  to  go 
ahead  with  it  despite  the  illegal  and  regrettable 
absence  of  the  representative  of  tlie  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment. My  Government's  willingness  to  go 
ahead  with  the  consideration  of  this  planning 
work  at  this  time,  and  under  the  circumstances  of 
the  absence  of  the  Soviet  representative,  is  in 
no  sense  to  be  taken  as  a  relaxation  of  the  point 
of  view  advanced  by  my  predecessor  in  the  fall 
of  1947  when  he  stated  that  "any  effective  system 
for  the  regulation  and  reduction  of  armaments 
and  armed  forces  must  be  participated  in  and 
agreed  to  by  all  nations  having  substantial  mili- 
tary resources." 

Secondly,  despite  the  fact  that  we  must  restrict 
ourselves  to  the  planning  sphere  until  such  time 
as  the  full  cooperation  and  participation  of  all 
nations  possessed  of  substantive  military  resources 
make  it  possible  for  us  to  move  ahead  with  the 

'  Submitted  to  the  Commission  for  Conventional  Arma- 
ments on  May  18,  19.50,  and  released  to  the  press  by  the 
U.S.  Mission  to  the  United  Nations  on  the  same  date. 

'  U.N.  doc.  S/387/annex  A. 


concrete  and  effective  implementation  of  actual 
measures  of  disarmament,  nevertheless  this  plan- 
ning work  is  by  no  means  an  idle  and  futile 
exercise. 

The  heart  and  core  of  a  genuinely  practical  and 
effective  plan  of  disarmament,  lies  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  system  of  objective  safeguards  adequate 
to  insure  that  all  nations  initially  subscribing  to 
the  plan  are  giving  to  it  their  continuous  and  un- 
remitting adherence.  Without  such  a  system  of 
adequate  safeguards,  any  plan  of  disarmament 
would  be  but  an  empty  shell  in  which  no  nation 
could  safely  take  refuge  under  the  circumstances 
of  insecurity  and  distrust  which  are  rife  in  the 
world  today. 

This  last  point  is  the  reason  why  my  Govern- 
ment attaches  so  much  importance  to  the  matter 
of  safeguards  which  now  occupies  the  attention 
of  this  Committee,  and  on  which  I  would  now  like 
to  submit  the  following  expression  of  views : 

Outline  of  U.S.  Views 

Item  3  of  the  Plan  of  Work  of  the  Commission  for 
Conventional  Armaments  provides  for :  "Consideration  of 
practical  and  effective  safeguards  by  means  of  an  inter- 
national system  of  control  operating  through  special 
organs  (and  by  other  means)  to  protect  complying  States 
against  the  hazards  of  violations  and  evasions."  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  general  outline  of  the  views  of  the  United 
States  which  will  be  elaborated  as  the  Working  Committee 
proceeds  with  its  consideration  of  this  subject.' 

I.  The  Objective  of  Safeguards 

A.  To  ensure  that  nations  fulfill  their  responsibilities 
and  obligations  as  prescribed  in  the  treaty  for  the  regula- 
tion and  reduction  of  conventional  armaments  and  armed 
forces,  and  so  to  protect  complying  States  against  the 
hazards  of  violations  and  evasions ; 

II.  The  Nature  of  Safeguards 

A.  The  system  of  safeguards  should  be  so  devised  that 
its  operations  will  be  effective,  technically  feasible  and 
practicable,  and  will : 

(a)  give  warning  of  the  likelihood  of  violations, 

(b)  detect  promptly  the  occurrence  of  violations, 

'  U.N.  doc.  S/C  .3/SC  .3/23,  May  18, 1950. 
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(c)  minimize  interference  with  and  impose  mini- 
mum burdens  on  the  economic  and  industrial  life  of  the 
signatory  States. 

III.  The  Basic  Elements  Constituting  Safeguards 

A.  Accurate  and  regular  reports  b.v  all  .signatory 
States  of  such  information  related  to  conventional  arma- 
ments and  armed  forces  as  may  be  required  liy  the  treaty, 

B.  \'erification  of  the  above-mentioned  reports  by 
thorough  international  inspection  procedures, 

C.  Remedial  action  in  the  case  of  violation  of  the 
treaty ; 

IV.  The   International   Agency   Responsible   for    Safe- 
guards 

A.  An  international  agency  should  be  established 
within  the  frameworlv  of  the  United  Nations,  deriving  Its 
powers  and  status  from  the  treaty  under  which  it  is  estab- 
li.shed,  to  supervise  and  administer  the  agreed  system  of 
safeguards  in  connection  with  the  regulation  and  reduction 
of  conventional  armaments, 

B.  The  international  agency  should  consist  of  a 
governing  board,  an  inspection  corijs  and  secretariat, 

C.  The  governing  board  should  be  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives frcjui  eacli  of  the  States  wliich  are  members 
of  the  Security  Council,  the  nonpermanent  membership 
changing  in  cfjjiformity  with  elections  to  and  retirement 
from  the  Security  Council. 

D.  The  inspection  corps  should  be  composed  of  mem- 
bers drawn  from  panels  nominated  by  each  participating 
State.  The  size  and  composition  of  the  inspecting  teams 
drawn  from  this  corps  and  utilized  in  particular  instances 
should  be  determined  by  the  governing  hoard, 

E.  Such  secretariat  as  may  be  needed  should  be 
selected  by  the  governing  board, 

P.  The  decisions  made  by  the  international  agency 
should  not  require  unanimity, 

V.  Rights  and  Duties  of  the  Agency 

A.  Receiving  from  each  signatory  State  the  reports 
specified  in  the  treaty, 

B.  Verification  of  this  information  through  direct 
inspections, 

C.  Review  and  interpretation  of  data  derived  from 
reports  and  inspections, 

D.  Prep.-iration  and  publication  of  periodic  and  .special 
reports  to  organs  of  tlie  United  Nations  and  to  the  signa- 
tory States, 

E.  The  inspection  and  verification  process  as  applied 
to  each  State  should  be  made  by  nationals  of  States  other 
than  the  State  being  in.spected.  However,  the  State  being 
inspected  should  be  obliged  to  appoint  a  liaison  officer  to 
assist  and  accompany  the  inspection  group  representing 
the  international  agency, 

F.  Individual  members  and  national  composition  of 
the  inspect i(m  teams  should  be  varied  periodically, 

G.  The  international  agency  and  its  representatives 
should  have  no  authority  to  issue  directions  to  signatory 
States  except  as  may  be  provided  in  the  treaty  under 
wliicli  it  is  established, 

II.  Inspi'Ction  and  verification  should  be  conducted 
on  a  regular  Ijasis  witli  reasonable  adv;ince  notice  which 
should  be  set  forth  in  the  treaty.  However,  special  inspec- 
tions may  take  place  under  such  circumstances  as  may  be 
specified  in  the  treaty, 

1.  Certification  to  the  Security  (''ouncil  and  1o  the 
signatory  States  of  violations  or  evasions, 

VI.  Rights  and  Duties  of  Signatory  States 

A.  Eai'h  signatory  State  should  afford  duly  accredited 
representatives  of  the  agency  unimpeded  rights  nf  ingress 
to  and  egress  from,  and  movement  within  its  territories 
necessary  to  the  iierformance  of  their  dulies;  should  aid 
and  assist  them  in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  sliould 
provide  access  to  the  activities  subject  to  inspection,  and 
should  arrange  for  the  full  co.iperation  of  national  or  local 
aulhurities  or  private  individuals, 

B.  The  treaty  should  set  forth  the  nature  and  scope  of 
the  inspection  and  verification  pi'ocesscs  to  be  followed 
by  the  international  agency  in  order  th.at  all  iiartieipating 
Sl.iles  may  be  aware  of  their  rights  and  obligations, 


VII.  Action  to  be  Taken  upon  the  Determination  of  a 

Violation 

A.  The  international  agency  should  be  responsible  for 
the  prompt  referral  with  certification  of  facts  to  the  Se- 
curity Council  and  to  the  signatory  States  of  the  agency's 
findings  in  respect  to  violations  or  evasions  of  the  treaty, 

B.  Such  certification  may  be  accompanied  by  such  rec- 
ommendations in  respect  of  any  violations  or  evasions 
cited  as  the  international  agency  may  deem  appropriate, 

C.  Action  in  respect  of  any  violation  or  evasion  should 
be  primarily  the  resiionsibility  of  the  Security  Council. 
The  treaty  should  provide  that,  since  the  purpose  of  the 
system  of  safeguards  is  to  protect  complying  States  against 
the  hazards  of  violations,  failure  by  the  Security  Council 
to  correct  violations  or  otherwise  enforce  the  treaty  should 
relieve  participating  States  from  their  obligations  there- 
under and  permit  them  such  freedom  of  unilateral  or 
collective  action  as  is  consistent  with  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Mr.  Chainnait.  I  need  hai-dly  jioiiit  out  that  the 
statement  which  I  have  just  submitted  represents 
only  a  general  framework  or  skeleton  of  a  plan 
or  system  of  adequate  safeguards.  Much  flesh  re- 
mains to  be  filled  in  between  the  liones,  and,  indeed, 
the  skelettil  structure  itself  may  be  in  need  of  some 
major  adjustment. 

I  trust  that  the  other  members  of  the  Committee 
will  not  hesitate  to  offer  any  criticisms  or  sugges- 
tions they  may  have  concerning  the  views  which  I 
have  expressed  or  in  advancing  any  different  ap- 
proach to  the  problem. 
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The  Habana  Charter  for  an  International  Trade  Organization 


GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Chapter  IX 
Article  98.  Relations  With  Non-Members 

1.  Notliing  in  this  Charter  shall  preclude  any 
Member  from  maintaining  economic  relations  with 
non-Members. 

2.  The  Members  recognize  that  it  would  be  in- 
consistent with  the  purpose  of  this  Charter  for  a 
Member  to  seek  any  arrangements  with  non-Mem- 
bers for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  for  the  trade  of 
its  country  preferential  treatment  as  compared 
with  the  treatment  accorded  to  the  trade  of  other 
Member  countries,  or  so  to  conduct  its  trade  with 
non-Member  countries  as  to  result  in  injury  to 
other  Member  countries.    Accordingly, 

(a)  no  Member  shall  enter  into  any  new  ar- 
rangement with  a  non-Member  which  precludes 
the  non-Member  from  according  to  other  Member 
countries  any  benefit  provided  for  by  such  ar- 
rangement ; 

(b)  subject  to  the  provisions  of  Chapter  IV, 
no  Member  shall  accord  to  the  trade  of  any  non- 
Member  country  treatment  which,  being  more 
favourable  than  that  which  it  accords  to  the  trade 
of  any  other  Member  country,  would  injure  the 
economic  interests  of  a  Member  country. 

3.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
2,  Members  may  enter  into  agreements  with  non- 
Members  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  3  of  Article  15  or  of  paragraph  6  of 
Article  44. 

4.  Nothing  in  this  Charter  shall  be  interpreted 

Editob's  Note:  The  Editor  is  reprinting  the  text  of 
chapter  IX  as  a  concluding  item  in  the  series  on  the  Ito. 
The  text  of  chapter  I  appeared  in  the  Bulletin  of  Apr. 
24,  1950,  p.  635,  together  with  a  summary  of  chapter  II, 
Employment  and  Economic  Activity.  The  summaries  on 
chapter  IV,  Commercial  Policy ;  chapter  V,  Restrictive 
Business  Practices;  and  chapter  VI,  Commodity  Agree- 
ments are  in  the  issues  of  May  8,  1950,  p.  723,  May  15, 
1950,  p.  761,  and  May  22,  1950,  p.  809.  Chapter  VII  dis- 
cusses the  organization  of  the  proposed  Ito,  a  chart  for 
which  appears  in  this  issue.  In  succeeding  issues  of  the 
Bulletin  will  be  printed  testimony  of  various  cabinet 
ofl3cers  before  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs; 
the  Secretary  of  State's  testimony  appeared  in  the  Bul- 
letin of  May  1,  1950.  p.  689. 
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to  require  a  Member  to  accord  to  non-]Member 
countries  treatment  as  favourable  as  that  which  it 
accords  to  Member  countries  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Charter,  and  failure  to  accord  such  treat- 
ment shall  not  be  regarded  as  inconsistent  with 
the  terms  or  the  spirit  of  the  Charter. 

5.  The  Executive  Board  shall  make  periodic 
studies  of  general  problems  arising  out  of  the 
commercial  relations  between  Member  and  non- 
Member  countries  and,  with  a  view  to  promoting 
the  purpose  of  the  Charter,  may  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  Conference  with  respect  to  such 
relations.  Any  recommendation  involving  altera- 
tions in  the  provisions  of  this  Article  shall  be  dealt 
with  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Article 
100. 

Article  99.  General  Exceptions 

1.  Nothing  in  this  Charter  shall  be  construed 

{a)  to  require  a  Member  to  furnish  any  in- 
formation the  disclosure  of  which  it  considers 
contrary  to  its  essential  security  interests ;  or  _ 

(b)  to  prevent  a  Member  from  taking,  either 
singly  or  with  other  States,  any  action  which  it 
considers  necessary  for  the  protection  of  its  essen- 
tial security  interests,  where  such  action 

(i)  relates  to  fissionable  materials  or  to  the 
materials  from  which  they  are  derived,  or 

(ii)  relates  to  the  traffic  in  arms,  ammuni- 
tion or  implements  of  war,  or  to  traffic  in  other 
goods  and  materials  carried  on  directly  or  in- 
directly for  the  purpose  of  supplying  a  military 
establishment  of  the  Member  or  of  any  other 
country,  or 

(iii)  is  taken  in  time  of  war  or  other  emer- 
gency in  international  relations ;  or 

(c)  to  prevent  a  Member  from  entering  into 
or  carrying  out  any  inter-governmental  agreement 
(or  other  agreement  on  behalf  of  a  government 
for  the  purpose  specified  in  this  sub-paragraph) 
made  by  or  for  a  military  establishment  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  essential  requirements  of  the 
national  security  of  one  or  more  of  the  participat- 
ing countries ;  or 

{d)  to  prevent  action  taken  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  Annex  M  to  this  Charter. 
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2.  Nothing  in  this  Cliarter  shall  be  construed 
to  override 

(a)  any  of  the  provisions  of  peace  treaties 
or  permanent  settlements  resulting  from  the 
Second  World  War  which  are  or  shall  be  in  force 
and  which  are  or  shall  be  registered  with  the 
United  Nations,  or 

(b)  any  of  the  provisions  of  instruments 
creating  Trust  Territories  or  any  other  special 
regimes  established  by  the  United  Nations. 

Article  100.  Amendments 

1.  Any  amendment  to  this  Charter  which  does 
not  alter  the  obligations  of  Members  shall  become 
effective  upon  approval  by  the  Conference  by  a 
two-thirds  majority  of  the  Members. 

2.  Any  amendment  which  alters  the  obligations 
of  Members  shall,  after  receiving  the  approval  of 
the  Conference  by  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the 
Members  present  and  voting,  become  effective  for 
the  Members  accepting  the  amendment  upon  the 
ninetieth  day  after  two-thirds  of  the  Members 
have  notified  the  Director-General  of  their  ac- 
ceptance, and  thereafter  for  each  remaining 
Member  upon  acceptance  by  it.  The  Conference 
may,  in  its  decision  approving  an  amendment 
under  this  paragrapli  and  by  one  and  the  same 
vote,  determine  that  the  amendment  is  of  such 
a  nature  that  the  Members  which  do  not  accept  it 


How  Wm  the  ITO  Work? 

Implementation  of  the  Charter  rests  with 
member  governments  who  voluntarily  agree 
to  follow  its  rules. 

The  main  governing  body  of  Ito  is  the 
Conference  wliich  includes  all  members,  each 
having  one  vote.  Decisions  are  by  majority 
(in  certain  cases  by  a  two-thirds  or  three- 
fourths)  vote.     No  member  has  a  veto. 

Some  functions  of  the  (Conference  are 
granted,  and  others  may  be  delegated,  to  an 
Executive  Board  on  which  the  United  Statr.s 
will  have  permanent  representation  by  rea- 
son of  its  economic  importance.  Here  also 
each  member  has  one  vote.  As  we  have  ex- 
perienced in  other  international  agencies,  the 
United  States  position  of  world  leadership 
will  make  our  actual  influence  in  Ito  far 
greater  than  our  single  vote  might  indicate. 

The  Ito  ))rovides  a  convenient  forum  and 
assists  in  consultation  between  members. 
Members  agree  to  settle  trade  disputes  in 
accordance  witli  the  procedures  of  the 
Cliarter  and  the  decisions  of  li-o.  Tlie  Ito 
can  recommend  action.  It  cannot  direct  a 
member  to  act.  If  a  country  does  not  wish 
to  follow  a  decision  of  Ito,  it  may  leave  th(> 
organization  (on  GO  days  notice)  but  will 
no  longer  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  that  Ito 
members  extend  to  each  other. 


within  a  sjDecified  period  after  the  amendment 
becomes  effective  shall  be  suspended  from  mem- 
bership in  the  Organization;  Provided  that  the 
Conference  may,  at  any  time,  by  a  two-thirds 
majority  of  the  Members  present  and  voting,  de- 
termine the  conditions  under  which  such  suspen- 
sion shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  any  such 
Member. 

3.  A  Member  not  accepting  an  amendment  un- 
der paragraph  2  shall  be  free  to  withdraw  from 
the  Organization  at  any  time  after  the  amend- 
ment has  become  effective;  Provided,  that  the 
Director-General  has  received  from  such  Mem- 
ber sixty  days'  written  notice  of  withdrawal;  and 
provided  further  that  the  withdrawal  of  any 
Member  suspended  under  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph 2  shall  become  effective  upon  the  receipt  by 
the  Director-General  of  written  notice  of  with- 
drawal. 

4.  The  Conference  shall,  by  a  two-thirds  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  present  and  voting,  deter- 
mine whether  an  amendment  falls  under  paragraph 
1  or  paragraph  2,  and  shall  establish  rules  with 
respect  to  the  reinstatement  of  Memliers  suspended 
untler  the  provisions  of  paragraph  2,  and  any 
other  rules  i-equired  for  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Article. 

5.  The  provisions  of  Chapter  Vlll  may  be 
amended  within  the  limits  and  in  accordance  with 
tlie  procedure  set  forth  in  Annex  N. 

Article  101.  Review  of  the  Charter 

1.  The  Conference  shall  carry  out  a  general 
review  of  the  provisions  of  this  Charter  at  a  spe- 
cial session  to  be  convened  in  conjunction  with  the 
regular  annual  session  nearest  the  end  of  the  fifth 
year  after  the  entry  into  force  of  the  Charter. 

2.  At  least  one  year  before  the  special  session 
referred  to  in  paragraph  1,  the  Director-General 
shall  invite  the  Membei's  to  submit  any  amend- 
ments or  observations  which  they  may  wish  to 
jiropose  and  shall  circulate  them  for  considera- 
tion by  the  Members. 

?>.  Amendments  resulting  from  such  review 
shall  become  effective  in  accordance  with  the 
jjrocedure  set  forth  in  Article  100. 

Article  102.  Withdrawal  and  Termination 

1.  Without  }irejudice  to  any  special  provision  in 
(his  Cliarter  rehiting  to  withdrawal,  any  Member 
may  withdraw  from  the  Organization,  either  in 
icsjiect  of  itself  or  of  a  separate  customs  territory 
on  behalf  of  which  it  has  accepted  the  Charter  in 
accoi'dance  with  the  provisions  of  iVrticle  lOf,  at 
any  time  after  three  years  from  the  day  of  the 
eiilrv  into  force  of  the  Chai'ter. 

2.  A  withdrawal  under  paragraph  1  shall  be- 
come effective  upon  the  exjiiration  of  si.x  months 
from  the  day  on  which  written  notice  of  such  with- 
drawal is  received  by  the  Director-General.  The 
Director-General  shall  imiiicdiatelv  notify  all  the 
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Members  of  any  notice  of  ■withdrawal  vrhich  he 
may  receive  under  this  or  other  provisions  of  the 
Charter. 

3.  This  Charter  may  be  terminated  at  any  time 
by  agreement  of  three-fourths  of  the  Members. 

Article  103.  Entry  Into  Force  and  Registration 

1.  The  government  of  each  State  accepting  this 
Charter  shall  deposit  an  instrument  of  acceptance 
■with  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations, 
■who  will  inform  all  governments  represented  at 
the  United  Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and  Em- 
ployment and  all  Members  of  the  United  Nations 
not  so  represented  of  the  date  of  deposit  of  each 
instrument  of  acceptance  and  of  the  day  on  which 
the  Charter  enters  into  force.  Subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Annex  O,  after  the  entry  into  force  of 
the  Charter  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  2,  each  instrimient  of  acceptance  so 
deposited  shall  take  effect  on  the  sixtieth  day  fol- 
lowing the  day  on  which  it  is  deposited. 

2.  (a)  This  Charter  shall  enter  into  force 

(i)  on  the  sixtieth  day  following  the  day  on 
which  a  majority  of  the  governments  signing  the 
Final  Act  of  the  United  Nations  Conference  on 
Trade  and  Employment  have  deposited  instru- 
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ments  of  acceptance  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraph  1 ;  or 

(ii)  if,  at  the  end  of  one  year  from  the  date 
of  signature  of  the  said  Final  Act,  it  has  not  en- 
tered into  force  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  sub-paragraph  (a)  (i) ,  then  on  the  sixtieth  day 
following  the  day  on  which  the  number  of  g^ovem- 
ments  represented  at  the  United  Nations  Confer- 
ence on  Trade  and  Employment  which  have 
deposited  instruments  of  acceptance  in  accord- 
ance with  the  pro^visions  of  paragraph  1  shall 
reach  twenty ;  Provided  that  if  twenty  such  gov- 
ernments have  deposited  acceptances  more  than 
sixty  days  before  the  end  of  such  year,  it  shall  not 
enter  into  force  until  the  end  of  that  year. 

(h)  Ii  this  Charter  shall  not  have  entered  into 
force  by  September  30,  1949,  the  Secretary-Gren- 
eral  of  the  United  Nations  shall  invite  those  gov- 
ernments which  have  deposited  instrmnents  of 
acceptance  to  enter  into  consultation  to  determine 
whether  and  on  what  conditions  they  desire  to 
bring  the  Charter  into  force. 

3.  Until  September  30,  1949,  no  State  or  sep- 
arate customs  territory,  on  behalf  of  which  the  said 
Final  Act  has  been  signed,  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
a  non-Member  for  the  purposes  of  Article  98. 

4.  The  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations 
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is  authorized  to  register  this  Charter  as  soon  as  it 
enters  into  force. 


Article  104.  Territorial  Application 

1.  Each  government  accepting  this  Charter  does 
so  in  respect  of  its  metropolitan  territory  and  of 
the  other  territories  for  which  it  has  international 
responsibility,  except  such  separate  customs  ter- 
ritories as  it  shall  notify  to  the  Organization  at 
the  time  of  its  own  acceptance. 

2.  Any  Member  may  at  any  time  accept  this 
Charter,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  par- 
agraph 1  of  Article  103,  on  behalf  of  any  sep- 
arate customs  territory  excepted  under  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  1. 

3.  Each  Member  shall  take  such  reasonable 
measures  as  may  be  available  to  it  to  ensure  ob- 
servance of  the  provisions  of  this  Charter  by  the 
regional  and  local  governments  and  authorities 
within  its  territory. 


Article  105.  Annexes 

The  Annexes  to  this  Charter  form  an  integral 
part  thereof. 

Article  106.  Deposit  and  Authenticity  of  Texts 
Title  and  Date  of  the  Charter 

1.  The  original  texts  of  this  Charter  in  the  offi- 
cial languages  of  the  United  Nations  shall  be  de- 

Sosited  with  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
ations,  who  will  furnish  certified  copies  of  the 
texts  to  all  interested  governments.  Subject  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Statute  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice,  such  texts  shall  be  equally  au- 
thoritative for  the  purposes  of  the  interpretation 
of  the  Charter,  and  any  discrepancy  between  texts 
shall  be  settled  by  the  Conference. 

2.  The  date  of  this  Charter  shall  be  March  24, 
1948. 

3.  This  Charter  for  an  International  Trade  Or- 
ganization shall  be  known  as  the  Havana  Charter. 


National  Committee  Launches 
Crusade  for  Free  Europe 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  May  1] 

The  President  today  sent  the  following  identical  letters 
to  Joseph  C.  Orew  and  Oen.  Lucius  D.  Clay,  of  the  Na^ 
tional  Committee  for  a  Free  Europe: 

Your  telegram  of  April  twenty-sixth,  advising 
me  that  the  National  Committee  for  a  Free 
Europe  is  launching  a  nation-wide  crusade  for 
freedom,  meets  with  my  heartiest  approval.  I 
hope  that  all  Americans  will  join  with  you  in 
dedicating  themselves  to  this  critical  struggle  for 
men's  minds.  I  am  deeply  gratified  by  your 
prompt  response  to  my  appeal  of  April  twentieth, 
in  which  I  emphasized  the  important  role  of  pri- 
vate groups  and  organizations  in  this  great 
endeavor. 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  telegram  to  the  President 
from  Mr.  Orew  and  General  Clay: 

In  your  speech  of  April  20  you  urged  private 
initiative  in  expressing  the  voice  of  freedom.   The 


National  Committee  for  a  Free  Europe  was  or- 
ganized for  this  purpose,  and  particularly  to  help 
those  who  love  freedom,  and  as  a  result,  have  been 
exiled  to  continue  to  fight  for  the  restoration  of 
freedom  in  their  countries.  We  believe  that  the 
American  people  are  ready  for  a  crusade  for  free- 
dom which  will  not  only  support  the  voices  of 
those  from  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  who  have  lost 
freedom  and  home  but  will  augment  their  voices 
with  an  overwhelming  expression  from  free 
people  in  this  country  and  everywhere  of  their 
faith  and  confidence  that  there  will  yet  be  a  free 
world.  We  recognize  the  additional  responsi- 
bility which  has  been  thrust  upon  us  by  your 
challenging  words,  and  we  want  to  assure  you  that 
we  are  proceeding  immediately  with  every  re- 
source at  our  disposal  to  organize  in  this  country 
a  crusade  for  freedom  which  will  be  a  genuine  ex- 
pression of  the  will  of  the  American  people  and 
wliich,  through  radio,  Free  Europe  and  other 
facilities,  will  be  carried  throughout  the  world. 
We  have  every  confidence  that  the  American 
people  will  join  enthusiastically  in  this  crusade 
to  preserve  their  heritage,  and  thus  respond  fully 
and  promptly  to  your  expression  of  faith. 
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Analysis  of  Senator  McCarthy's  Public  Statements 


ASNE  SPEECH 

The  fulloicing  letter,  dated  May  12,  1950,  was  sent,  on 
May  H,  to  more  than  500  membera  of  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  ly  Edward  W.  Barrett,  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Public  Affairs.' 

As  a  member  of  the  American  Society  of  News- 
paper Editors,  you  undoubtedly  heard  or  read 
Senator  Joseph  McCarthy's  speech  before  the 
ASNE  convention  in  Washin^on  on  April  20. 

Wliile  the  Secretary  dealt  with  the  same  general 
subject  in  his  subsequent  speech,  he  of  course  did 
not  undertake  to  deal  witli  the  specific  allegations 
made  by  Senator  McCarthy. 

I  am  therefore  attaching  an  analysis,  point  by 

goint,  of  some  of  the  inaccuracies  contained  in  the 
enator's  speech. 

1.  SENATOR  McCarthy  said:  "First,  as  to  the 
figure  205."  He  then  went  on  to  assert  that  he  had  made 
it  clear  that  he  never  claimed  to  have  the  names  of  205 
known  Communists  allegedly  working  in  the  State 
Department. 

The  Facts:  In  a  radio  address  at  Wheeling, 
West  Virginia,  on  February  9,  1950,  Senator  Mc- 
Carthy stated :  "And,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  while 
I  cannot  take  the  time  to  name  all  the  men  in  the 
State  Department  who  have  been  named  as  active 
members  of  the  Communist  Party  and  members  of 
a  spy  ring,  I  have  here  in  my  hand  a  list  of  205  .  .  . 
a  list  of  names  that  were  made  known  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  as  being  members  of  the  Communist 
Party  and  who  nevertheless  are  still  working  and 
shaping  policj-  in  the  State  Department."  He  was 
quoted  to  this  effect  by  the  Associated  Press,  and 
subsequently  two  officials  of  the  radio  station  over 
which  he  spoke  signed  affidavits  saying  that  they 
followed  Senator  SlcCarthy's  speech  and  that  this 
was  what  he  said. 

2.  SENATOR  MCCARTHY  SAID :  Two  hundred  and  five 
persons  "were  named  as  bad  security  risks"  and  were 
"listed  by  the  President's  own  security  board  and  the  fore- 
runner of  the  present  Loyalty  Board  as  dangerous  to  our 
Government."  He  also  stated  that  this  "President's  own 
security  board"  was  "gotten  rid  of  by  Acheson  in  favor  of 
a  weaker  board." 


'  Department  of  State  press  release  491. 
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The  Facts  :  In  1945,  approximately  3,000  em- 
ployees were  transferred  to  the  Department  of 
State  from  other  agencies.  An  ad  hoc  committee 
responsible  to  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Russell, 
under  Secretary  of  State  Byrnes,  was  set  up  to 
carry  out  preliminary  screening  of  these  3,000 
people.  On  July  15,  1946,  this  committee  filed  a 
report  listing  285  tentative  disapprovals  in  cate- 
gories ranging  all  the  way  from  automatic  disap- 
proval of  aliens  to  disapprovals  on  the  basis  of 
derogatory  information. 

The  report  specifically  stated,  however,  that : 

Any  disapproval  of  the  285  may  be  reversed  and  subse- 
quently approved  if  the  further  investigation  resolves  the 
investigation  in  favor  of  the  employee.  This  is  reported 
in  order  that  the  total  disapproval  basis  may  be  thoroughly 
understood  and  does  not  mean  on  the  surface  that  there 
are  or  were  285  people  in  the  Department  against  whom 
charges  would  eventually  be  preferred. 

Today  all  of  these  transferees  into  the  State  De- 
partment originally  screened  for  further  consid- 
eration or  action  are  either  no  longer  in  the  State 
Department  or  have  been  thoroughly  investigated 
and  cleared  for  employment.  Those  still  on  the 
roll  number  46.  Those  46  have,  of  course,  been 
checked  under  the  President's  Loyalty  Program 
by  the  FBI. 

This  departmental  screening  group,  which  Sena- 
tor McCarthy  referred  to  as  the  "President's  own 
security  board,"  was  not  abolished  by  Secretary 
Acheson.  It  automatically  went  out  of  existence 
in  the  fall  of  1946  upon  the  completion  of  its  screen- 
ing job,  at  which  time  Mr.  Byrnes  was  Secretary 
of  State.  The  present  Loyalty  Board  was  estab- 
lished by  Secretary  Marshall  in  the  summer  of 
1947. 

3.  SENATOR  MCCARTHY  SAID :  What  is  wrong  with 
the  misnamed  Loyalty  Board?  Perhaps  the  case  of  George 
Wheeler,  whom  you  will  recall  as  having  recently  sought 
asylum  from  democracy  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  may 
explain  why  Communists,  bad  security,  and  bad  policy 
risks  are  retained  on  the  Government  payroll.  Wheeler 
was  first  unanimously  rejected  by  the  Loyalty  Board  .  .  . 
Later  .  .  .  the  Loyalty  Board  reversed  itself  and  passed 
him  and  sent  him  a  letter  of  apology. 

The  Facts  :  At  no  time  has  the  case  of  George 
Wlieeler  ever  been  considered  by  a  security  or  loy- 
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alty  board  of  the  Department  of  State.  Mr. 
Wheeler  was  one  of  a  group  of  former  FEA  em- 
ployees in  Germany  wlio,  in  September  1945.  were 
transferred  temporarily  to  the  rolls  of  the  State 
Department.  In  February  1946,  that  whole  group 
was  transferred  to  the  War  Department,  and.  in 
fact,  Mr.  Wheeler's  transfer  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment was  even  earlier — in  December  1945.  Dur- 
ing his  brief  time  on  the  State  Department  pay- 
roll, Mr.  Wheeler's  case  was  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  All  these  facts 
were  set  out  in  a  departmental  press  release  a  week 
before  Senator  McCarthy  made  his  misstatements. 

4.  SENATOR  MCCARTHY  SAID :  There  are  COO  clerks 
in  the  United  States  who  have  access  to  those  [loyalty] 
files  daily  .  .  .  yet  live  Senators  cannot  crack  a  file  cover. 

The  Facts:  Access  to  loyalty  files  is  normally 
limit^^d  strictly  to  FBI  and  other  Government 
officials  and  their  resjwnsible  subordinates  when, 
and  only  when,  particular  files  are  needed  in  the 
projjer  execution  of  their  duties. 

5.  SENATOR  MCCARTHY  SAID:  First,  let's  look  at 
that  perennial  joiner,  Dr.  Philip  Jessup,  our  Amba.ssador- 
at-Large  .  .  .  Why  does  he  always  join  Communist  fronts? 
Why  not  anti-Communist  organizations? 

The  Facts  :  Dr.  Jessuj)  testified,  before  the  Sub- 
conunittee,  that  he  had  joined  no  Communist-front 
organizations,  whereas  the  organizations  to  which 
he  did  belong  included  the  Ainerican  Legion  (He 
is  a  former  commander  of  Utica  Post  #229.),  the 
American  Philosophical  Society,  the  ForeiOTi  Pol- 
icy Association,  and  the  American  Bar  Assix;ia- 
tion, 

6.  SENATOR  McCARTHY  SAID :  ...  Dr.  Jessup  had 
control  of  the  magazine,  Far  Eastern  f^un^rp,  when  the 
Communist  campaign  in  1043  was  initiated  therein  to 
smear  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  deify  all  tlie  Communists. 
...  I  pfiinted  out  that  he  was  head  of  the  Research  Ad- 
visory Board  having  complete  control  of  the  magazine 
during  the  height  of  the  CommunLst  Party  line  campaign 
.  .  .  Mr.  Jessup's  aide-de-camp  was  a  Mr.  T.  A.  Bisson, 
another  expert  on  Far  Eastern  Affairs.  He  has  spent 
considerable  time  in  the  State  Department. 

The  FAcrrs :  Dr.  Jessuj)  was  not  chairman  of  the 
Eesearch  Advisory  Committee  of  the  American 
Council  of  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations  in 
1943.  He  was  merely  one  of  50  trustees  of  the 
American  Council.  T.  A.  Bisson  never  was  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Department  of  State. 

7.  SEN.\TOR  McCarthy  said:  ...  I  am  going  to 
leave  here  on  the  table  a  number  of  photostats  of  cheeks 
representing  C^)nmiTuiist  money — thousands  of  dollars — 
which  w.'is  paid  to  his  organization  .  .  .  The  Communists 
knew  whiit  those  thousands  of  dnllars  were  being  paid 
for.  As  documentation,  Senator  .MeCarlhy  iirovided  photo- 
stats of  two  checks  signed  by  Fn^iierick  Variderblll  Field 
totaling  3,.'-)00  dollar.s. 

The  Facts:  At  tliiit  time.  Dr.  Roliert  Gordon 
Sjjronl,  president  of  the  University  of  Califdriiia, 
was  chainnan  of  the  American  Council  of  (he  In- 


stitute of  Pacific  Relations;  Francis  Harmon,  vice 
president  of  the  Motion  Picture  Export  Associa- 
tion, was  treasurer;  and  William  R.  Herod,  now 
l)resident  of  the  International  General  Electric 
Company,  was  chairman  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee. 

Juan  Trippe,  president  of  Pan  American  Air- 
ways, and  Henry  Luce,  of  Time  and  Life,  were 
sponsors  of  a  drive  during  that  period  for  funds 
on  behalf  of  the  American  Council  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Pacific  Relations.  Mr.  Field's  contribu- 
tions, according  to  Senator  McCarthy's  own  fig- 
ures, totaled  only  3,500  dollars,  as  compared  with 
a  total  expense  for  the  2-year  period  of  approxi- 
mately 200,000  dollars.  About  half  of  the  amount 
was  met  by  contributions  from  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  and  Carnegie  Corporation.  Generous 
donatioiLS  by  large  industrial  concerns  made  up  a 
large  portion  of  the  remainder. 

As  Ambassador  Jessup  stated  on  April  3,  1950, 
"Surely  these  gentlemen  would  never  have  ac- 
cepted payment  from  Mr.  Field  or  anyone  else  for 
selling  the  Communist  Party  line."' 

S.  SENATOR  McCarthy  said:  Now,  let's  briefly 
discuss  the  architect  of  our  Far  Eastern  p<3!icy,  this  man 
Owen  Lattimore. 

The  Facts  :  Senator  Tydings  asked  Secretaries 
Hull,  Byrnes,  Marshall,  and  Acheson  whether  this 
description  was  true  or  false.  They  all  replied 
that  it  was  false. 

The  teJit  of  this  correspondence  follows  on 
jiage  972. 

!».  SENATOR  MCCARTHY  SAID:  The  Afghanistan 
Government  asked  the  United  States  iu  Deceml)er  of  1949 
to  send  a  preliminary  mission  to  Afghanistan  to  investi- 
gate the  p)s.slbillty  of  economic  development  under  United 
Nations  technical  assistance  program.  Owen  Lattimore 
was  selected  to  head  this  mission. 

The  Facts  :  Neither  the  United  States  nor  the 
Department  of  State  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
sending  of  this  mission  to  Afghanistan.  It  was 
sent  by  the  United  Nations  at  the  request  of  the 
Afglianistan  Government. 

Senator  McCarthy's  statement  is  a  repetition  of 
a  similar  statement  previously  made  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  citing  the  Library-  of  Congress  as 
the  source  of  his  information.  On  April  11,  Sena- 
tor Green  of  Rhode  Island  read  on  tlie  floor  of  the 
Senate  a  letter  dated  April  10  from  Dr.  Luther 
Evans,  Ijibrarian  of  Congress,  regarding  Senator 
McCarthy's  original  qtiotation  of  this  alleged  in- 
formation from  the  Library  of  Congress,  Dr. 
Evans'  reply  said : 

1  beg  to  report  that  the  Library  of  Congress  knows  of 
tm  Int'ormation  to  the  effect  that  the  Afghanistan  Ciovern- 
nient  ever  made  a  rrtpiest  to  the  State  Department,  in 
rel.atioii  to  the  Owen  Lattimore  mission;  to  tlie  effect 
tliat  the  United  Nations  consuIttHl  the  State  Di'partment 
on  Dr.  Lattimore's  apixnntmeut  to  the  ndssion ;  to  the 
effect  that  the  State  Department  reconinieiulcd  Dr.  Latti- 
more for  this  assignment,  or  to  the  clTect  that  Dr.  Latti- 
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more's  expense  on  this  trip  and  any  salary  or  fee  which 
may  be  involved  are  a  I'liar^e  on  the  Unite*!  States,  except 
In  the  sense  that  the  United  States  is  one  of  the  con- 
tributors to  the  Uniteil  Nations  Treasury. 

It  is  our  understanding'  tliat  tlie  Afghanistan  Govern- 
ment made  a  re<iuest  to  the  United  Nations  in  December 
1940,  for  a  technical  assistance  mission,  that  the  United 
Nations  responded  by  sendln;;  a  preliminary  survey  mis- 
sion to  investigate  the  possibilities  of  a  program  of  tech- 
nical assistance  and  general  economic  development,  and 
that  the  United  Nations  Secretariat  chose  Dr.  Lattlmore 
as  one  of  tlie  members  of  this  preliminary  survey  mission. 

Dr.  Evans'  statements  are  completely  in  line 
with  the  facts  as  known  to  the  Department. 

10.  SENATOR  McCAKTHY  SAID :  .  .  .  about  3  weeks 
ago  I  made  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  Owen  Lattlmore 
had  been  requested  by  Acheson  to,  and  did,  furnish  to  the 
State  Department  a  document  to  act  as  a  guide  for 
Ambassador-at-Large  Jessup  Insofar  as  Asiatic  policy  was 
concerned.  He  also  referred  to  this  document  as  "Latti- 
more"s  instructions  to  Jessup,"  and  gave  the  impression 
that  the  Secretary  and  the  Department  attempted  to 
conceal  the  document  by  calling  it  confidential. 

The  Facts  :  The  Department  publicly  and  fully 
explained  in  press  conferences  on  March  31  that 
Owen  Lattimore  was  one  of  a  group  of  31  persons 
who  submitted  written  memoranda  in  response  to 
requests  made  in  August  1949,  by  Ambassador 
Jessup.  These  memoranda  were  used  as  back- 
ground material  by  a  consultants'  committee  con- 
sisting of  Raymond  B.  Fosdick,  Everett  Case,  and 
Ambassador  Jessup  in  their  study  of  United  States 
foreign  policy  in  the  Far  East.  Mr.  Lattimore  as 
director  of  the  Walter  Hines  Page  School  of  Inter- 
national Relations  at  Johns  Hopkins,  was  also  one 
of  25  private  individuals  participating  in  a  round- 
table  discussion  on  October  6,  7,  and  8,  1949, 
arranged  by  the  OiSce  of  Public  Affairs  for  the 
purpose  of  exchanging  views  with  informed 
private  citizens  on  United  States  foreign  policy 
toward  China.  The  31  who  submitted  memoranda 
were: 

Former  Consul  General  Joseph  W.  Ballantine,  now  at 
Brookings  Institution ;  Prof.  Hugh  Borton,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity ;  Former  President  Isaiah  Bowman,  Johns  Hopkins 
University ;  Dr.  A.  J.  Brumbaugh,  American  Council  on 
Education  ;  Former  Ambassador  William  Bullitt ;  Former 
Under  Secretary  Castle ;  Former  Consul  John  A.  Embry ; 
Prof.  Rupert  Emberson,  Harvard  University ;  Dr.  Charles 
B.  Fahs,  New  York  City  ;  Prof.  John  K.  Fairbank,  Harvard 
University ;  Dr.  Huntington  Gilchrist,  New  York  City ; 
Prof.  Carrlngton  Goodrich,  Columbia  University ;  Former 
Under  Secretary  Grew ;  Col.  Robert  A.  GriflSn,  former 
Deputy  Administrator,  ECA,  China  ;  Former  Ambassador 
Stanley  K.  Hornbeck ;  and  Roger  Lapham,  Former  Admin- 
istrator, EC.\,  China. 

Prof.  Kenneth  S.  Latourette,  Yale  University;  Prof. 
Owen  Lattimore,  Director  of  the  Walter  Hlnes  Page  School 
of  International  Relations,  Johns  Hopkins  University ; 
Oliver  C.  Lockhart,  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington; 
Walter  H.  Mallory,  Council  on  Foreign  Relations ;  Prof. 


Wallace  Moore,  Occidental  College,  Los  Angeles ;  Prof. 
Edwin  O.  Reischauer,  Harvard  University  ;  C.  A.  Ricliards, 
Economic  Cooperation  Administration;  Former  Minister 
Walter  S.  Robertson  ;  Dr.  Lawrence  K.  Rosinger,  New  York 
City  ;  James  Rowe,  Washington  ;  Mrs.  Virginia  Thonijjson 
(Adloff),  New  York  City;  Prof.  Amry  Vandenbosch, 
University  of  Kentucky;  Prof.  Karl  A.  Wittfogel,  Colum- 
bia University  ;  Prof.  Mary  Wright,  Stanford  University  ; 
and  Admiral  Yarnell. 

The  following,  including  Mr.  Lattimore  and 
some  others  of  the  31,  attended  the  round  table  at 
the  Department  October  G,  7,  and  8  to  discuss  Far 
East  Policy : 

Joseph  W.  Ballantine,  The  Brookings  Institution,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. ;  Bernard  Brodie,  Department  of  Interna- 
tional Relations,  Yale  University  ;  Claude  A.  Buss,  Director 
of  Studies,  Army  War  College ;  Kenneth  Colegrove,  Depart- 
ment of  Political  Science,  Northwestern  University ; 
Arthur  G.  Coons,  President,  Occidental  College ;  John  W. 
Decker,  International  Missionary  Council,  New  York  City  ; 
John  K.  Falrliank,  Committee  on  International  and 
Regional  Studies,  Harvard  University;  William  R.  Herod, 
President,  International  General  Electric  Company ; 
Arthur  N.  Holcombe,  Department  of  Government,  Harvard 
University  ;  Benjamin  H.  Klzer,  Graves,  Kizer,  and  Graves, 
Siwkane,  Wash. ;  Owen  Lattimore,  Director,  Walter  Hlnes 
Page  School  of  International  Relations,  Johns  Hopkins 
University ;  and  Ernest  B.  MacNaughton,  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  First  National  Bank,  Portland,  Oregon. 

George  C.  Marshall,  President,  American  Red  Cross ; 
J.  Morden  Murphy,  Assistant  Vice  President,  Bankers 
Trust  Company,  New  York  City  ;  Nathaniel  Peffer,  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Law  and  Government,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity ;  Harold  S.  Quigley,  Department  of  Political  Science, 
University  of  Minnesota ;  Edwin  O.  Reischauer,  Depart- 
ment of  Far  Eastern  Languages,  Harvard  University ; 
William  S.  Robertson,  President,  American  and  Foreign 
Power  Company,  New  York  City ;  John  D.  Rockefeller  HI, 
President,  Rockefeller  Brothers'  Fund ;  Lawrence  K. 
Rosinger,  American  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations ;  Eugene 
Staley,  Executive  Director,  World  Affairs  Council  of 
Northern  California ;  Harold  Stassen,  President,  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania ;  Phillips  Talbot,  University  of 
Chicago ;  George  E.  Taylor,  University  of  Wa.shlngton ; 
and  Harold  M.  Vinacke,  Department  of  Political  Science, 
University  of  Cincinnati. 

All  of  the  memoranda  and  all  of  the  views  above 
referred  to  were,  of  course,  submitted  to  confidence 
by  their  authors,  and  the  Department  could  not 
expect  these  people  to  be  frank  uiUess  it  respected 
that  confidence.  The  Department  would  not  and 
did  not,  however,  in  any  way  interfere  with  publi- 
cation of  any  memorandum  by  its  author.  In  fact, 
the  substance  of  Mr.  Lattimore's  article  was  pub- 
lished in  an  article  which  he  wrote  for  the  January 
1950  issue  of  The  Atlantic  magazine. 

11.  SENATOR  McCarthy  said  :  Here  is  the  Comin- 
tern program  for  -'Vsia:  (1)  The  armies  of  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  must  be  destroyed;  (2)  The  United  States  must  be 
forced  to  withdraw  from  Korea ;  (3)  Force  the  withdrawal 
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of  the  United  States  forces  from  Japan;  (4)  Prevent  the 
formation  of  a  Pacific  pact  against  Communist  aggres- 
sion    .     .     . 

That  is  the  oflBcial  Communist  Party  program.  There 
is  nothing  secret  about  it. 

Here  is  Jessup's  pro-am,  in  tliis  document.  There  is 
nothing  secret  about  that,  either,  since  we  forced  the  State 
Department  to  make  that  public.  What  does  Mr.  Latti- 
more  advocate  as  a  foreign  policy  for  Asia? 

(1)  Abandon  Chiang  Kai-shek. 

(2)  Get  out  of  Korea. 

(3)  Get  out  of  Japan. 

(4)  Deny  the  need  of  a  Pacific  pact. 

Is  this  striking  parallel  the  result  of  master  planning 
or  is  it  pure  accident?  I  leave  it  to  you  gentlemen  to 
decide. 

Senator  McCarthy  thus  stated  that  Owen  Lattimore's 
memorandum  as  summarized  by  Senator  McCarthy  to 
parallel  the  Comintern  program  "is  Jessup's  program." 

The  Fact.s  :  There  is  no  "Jessup  program''  dis- 
tinct from  United  States  foreign  policy.  The 
United  States'  record  and  policy  in  the  Far  East, 
as  it  relates  to  the  points  made  by  Senator  Mc- 
Carthy, is  well-knovv-n.  In  the  light  of  the  Sena- 
tor's charges,  however,  it  may  be  summarized : 

(1)  The  United  States  poured  tremendous 
amounts  of  aid  into  China  in  efforts  to  bolster  the 
government  of  Chiang  Kai-shek. 

(2)  The  United  States  has  led  the  fight  for  a 
free,  democratic  Korea;  took  its  case  to  the  United 
Nations;  and,  since  the  establishment  of  this  Gov- 
ernment, has  contributed  substantial  economic  and 
military  support. 

(3)  The  United  States  as  the  principal  occupy- 
ing power  in  Japan  will  not  enter  into  any  peace 
treaty  wliich  makes  impossible  adequate  protection 
of  United  States'  security  interests  in  the  western 
Pacitic. 

(4)  The  United  States  has  publicly  indicated 
tliat  it  would  look  with  sympathy  upon  a  regional 
alliance  of  Pacific  nations,  provided  the  impetus 
for  such  an  association  came  from  the  nations 
themselves. 

12.  SENATOR  MCCARTHY  SAID  :  This  letter  from  Lat- 
timore  to  Joseph  Barnes,  dated  June  13,  1943  .  .  .  was 
an  order  to  Barnes  to  get  rid  of  all  Chinese  employees 
with  OWI  wlio  were  loyal  to  Chiang  Kai-shek,  and  sup- 
I)larit  them  with  Chinese  loyal  to  the  Coinnmiiists. 

The  Facts  :  Mr.  Latt  iuiore,  of  course,  is  not  con- 
nected with  the  Department  of  State,  luit  all  OWI 
correspondence  is  now  in  the  custody  of  tlie  De- 
])artnient.  At  the  time  Senator  McCarthy  pub- 
licly read  from  it,  the  d(x;ument  in  question  was 
classified  "Secret."  It  has  sul)sequently  been  de- 
classified, and  (lie  letter  in  its  entirety  was  read 
into  the  record  before  the  Senate  Subconuuittee  on 
April  6.  Moreover,  the  Department  sent  Senator 
McCarthy  a  cojjy  of  the  letter  on  Ajiril  10. 

The  letter  docs  not  say  what,  Senator  McCarthy 
asserted  it  did.    What  it  does  say  is : 
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In  the  circumstances,  we  have  to  be  extremely  careful 
about  our  Chinese  personnel.  While  we  need  to  avoid 
recruiting  any  Chinese  Communists,  we  must  be  careful 
not  to  be  frightened  out  of  hiring  people  who  have  loosely 
been  accused  of  being  Communists  .  .  .  For  our  purposes, 
it  is  wise  to  recruit  as  many  unaffiliated  Chinese  as  we 
can,  to  pick  people  who.se  loyalty  will  be  reasonably  assured 
on  the  one  hand  by  the  salaries  which  we  pay  them  and 
on  the  other  hand  by  the  fact  that  they  do  not  receive 
sr.laries  or  subsidies  from  somewhere  else. 

CHICAGO  SPEECH 

The  Department  of  State  on  May  20  made  public'  the 
foUowing  anali/sis  of  the  speech  delivered  hy  Senator 
Joseph  R.  McCarthy  at  Chicago,  May  6,  1950,  on  "Commu- 
nixin  in  Oovcnimcnt". 

1.  SENATOR  McCarthy  said;  Senator  McCarthy 
referred  to  the  Department  of  State's  files  being  examined 
by  the  Tydings  Sulx;ommittee  as  "skinny-ribbed  bones  of 
the  files"  ;  "skeleton  files" ;  "These  purged  files" ;  "phony 
files" ;  "1947  and  '48  files  instead  of  1949  and  ".50." 

The  Facts  :  The  files  transmitted  to  the  Tydings 
Subcommittee  are  the  full  and  complete  State  De- 
partment files  current  as  of  the  date  transmitted. 
They  contain  all  information  relevant  to  the  deter- 
mination of  employee  loyalty  or  security.  Under 
the  Federal  Employees  Loyalty  Program,  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  is  the  agency 
charged  with  responsibilitj'  for  conducting  investi- 
gations into  the  loj'alty  of  State  Department  per- 
sonnel. 

A  representative  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
has  been  present  at  the  meetings  of  the  Tydings 
Subcommittee.  Tlie  files  were  viewed  by  a  repre- 
sentative of  tlie  Department  of  Justice  before  they 
were  turned  over  to  the  Subcommittee.  The  files 
made  available  to  the  Subcommittee  contain  the 
material  collected  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  and  transmitted  to  the  State 
Department. 

2.  SENATOR  MCCARTHY  SAID:  Now  from  page  37 
of  the  House  report,  I  quote  the  following:  ".  .  .  almost 
anyone  and  everyone  in  the  State  Department  had  access 
to  the  files  .  .  ." 

The  Facts:  The  report  to  which  Senator  Mc- 
Ctirthy  referred  is  a  report  of  the  House  Appro- 
j)iiations  Committee  investigators,  dated  January 
'27,  I'.i-ls,  which  accompanied  the  list  of  lOS  cases 
whicii  were  tlie  basis  of  Senator  McCarthy's  speech 
of  February  20,  1950.  Senator  McCarthy  mis- 
(juoted  tiiis  report. 

Tiio  report  said :  ".  .  .  most  everyone  and  any- 
one in  the  Division  lias  access  to  the  lilcs  .  .  ." 

'I'he  Division  that  the  Hou.se  investigators  were 
talking  about  was  the  Division  of  Security.  That 
is  tlie  division  charged  with  the  physical  and  per- 
sonnel security  program  of  the  Department  and 
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the  Foreign  Service,  and  it  is,  therefore,  essential 
that  its  staff  have  access  to  the  files  when  needed. 
Senator  McCarthy,  by  substituting  "the  Stat« 
Department"  for  ''the  Division  of  Security," 
crudely  misquotes  the  language  of  the  report  in 
order  to  give  an  entirely  false  impression :  namely, 
that  any  and  every  one  in  the  Department  has 
access  to  the  files;  whereas  as  a  matter  of  fact  such 
access  is  strictly  limited  to  employees  of  the  Divi- 
sion when  required  and  to  a  very  small  number  of 
employees  outside  the  Security  Division,  such  as 
the  members  of  the  Loyalty  Security  Board.  It  is 
not  only  a  misquotation,  it  is  a  quotation  out  of 
context,  a  quotation  over  2  years  old  made  without 
reference  to  the  facts  as  they  exist  at  the  present 
time. 

3.  SENATOR  MCCARTHY  SAID :  Tell  them  to  take  the 
list  of  names  which  I  have  given  .  .  .  the  Secretary  of 
State  .  .  . 

The  Facts:  Despite  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Peurifoy's  reiterated  requests  since  February  11, 
1950,  that  Senator  McCarthy  furnish  the  Depart- 
ment with  a  list  of  names  of  the  "205"  or  "57" 
accused  State  Department  employees,  Senator 
McCarthy  has  never  furnished  the  Department 
or  the  Secretary  of  State  such  a  list  of  names. 

4.  SENATOR  MCCARTHY  SAID :  Describing  the  Fed- 
eral Loyalty  Program,  "First  of  all,  it  permits  each  De- 
parment  to  investigate  its  own  people.  Those  doing  the 
investigating  know  little  or  nothing  of  Communist  tech- 
niques, even  less  of  about  how  to  conduct  an  investi- 
gation .  .  ." 

The  Facts  :  The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion is  the  agency  charged  under  Executive  Order 
9835,  issued  over  3  years  ago,  with  responsibility 
for  conducting  loyaltj'  investigations  under  the 
Federal  Loyalty  Program. 

5.  SENATOR  MCCARTHY  SAID:  Describing  loyalty 
investigations,  "In  dozens  of  cases,  in  dozens  of  cases — for 
instance,  recommendation  from  Alger  Hiss  on  State  De- 
partment employees  was  all  that  was  needed  to  completely 
clear  them — like  accepting  a  recommendation  from  Dil- 
linger  in  hiring  a  bank  clerk." 

The  Facts  :  There  is  not  a  single  instance  of  this. 

6.  SENATOR  McCARTHY  SAID  :  Mr.  Service,  you  will 
recall,  was  picked  up  by  the  FBI  in  connection  with  the 
Amerasia  case  .  .  .  The  papers  carried  the  story  that 
J.  Edgar  Hoover,  who  is  not  noted  for  overstatements, 
that  J.  Edgar  Hoover  stated  that  this  is  a  100  percent 
airtight  case  of  espionage. 

The  Facts:  On  May  1,  1950,  Deputy  Under 
Secretary  of  State  Peurifoy  in  a  letter  to  Peyton 
Ford,  the  Assistant  to  the  Attorney  General,  asked 
whether  Mr.  Hoover,  in  fact,  made  any  similar 
statement.  Mr.  Ford,  on  May  8,  1950,  replied: 
"You  are  advised  that  Mr.  Hoover  did  not  make 
the  statement  which  has  been  attributed  to  him." 

The  exchange  of  correspondence  follows  on 
page  970. 


7.  SENATOR  McCARTHY  SAID:  ...  the  State  De- 
partment which  is  about  to  hi-ar  the  case  of  Service  is  now 
busily  giving  Mr.  Service's  lawyer  the  secret  documents 
which  the  President  has  denied  the  Senate,  this  so  that 
he  can  properly  defend  Mr.  Service. 

Tjie  Facts:  The  Department  has  categorically 
denied  this.  Mr.  Service  has  been  furnished  copies 
of  documents  which  he  himself  had  prepared  for 
the  Department  in  the  course  of  his  duties  as  a 
Foreign  Service  officer. 

Relevant  excerpts  from  a  letter  of  May  4,  1950, 
by  Gen.  Conrad  E.  Snow,  chairman  of  the  Depart- 
ment's Loyalty  Security  Board,  to  Whitelaw  Keid, 
editor  of  the  New  York  Uerald  Tribune,  follow  on 
page  970. 

8.  SENATOR  McCARTHY  SAID :  First  take  the  case  of 
Philip  Jessup,  the  State  Department's  Ambassador-at- 
Large.  Now,  here  was  really  a  great  joiner,  esiiecially 
Communist-front  organizations  .  .  .  organizations  which 
the  President's  own  Attorney  General  and  Congressional 
committee  have  labeled  as  agents  of  the  Communist  Party. 

The  Facts  :  In  view  of  Senator  McCarthy's  re- 
peated assertion,  the  Department  wrote  to  Mr. 
Morgan,  Counsel  of  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee,  investigating 
Senator  McCarthy's  charges,  to  see  if  Senator 
McCarthy  had  supplied  them  with  any  informa- 
tion to  back  up  these  charges.  Mr.  Morgan  replied 
that  Senator  McCarthy  has  not  supplied  any  such 
material.  The  only  documentary  material  sup- 
plied to  the  Committee  concerning  the  organiza- 
tional affiliations  or  associations  of  Ambassador 
Jessup  was  provided  by  Senator  Hickenlooper,  a 
photostat  of  one  letterhead  of  the  American  Law 
Students  Association  listing  Prof.  Philip  Jessup 
of  Columbia  University  on  the  Association  "Fac- 
ulty Advisory  Board."  The  American  Law  Stu- 
dents Association  is  not  listed  by  the  Attorney 
General  and  does  not  appear  on  the  list  of  "Cita- 
tions by  Official  Government  Agencies"  issued  m 
1948  by  the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities. 

The  correspondence  with  Mr.  Morgan  follows  on 
p.  971. 

On  April  6,  1950,  the  Utica  Post  #229  passed 
a  resolution  condemning  Senator  McCarthy's  at- 
tack upon  their  past  commander,  Philip  C.  Jessup. 
It  will  be  noted  that  a  copy  of  it  was  sent  to  Sena- 
tor McCarthy  with  the  admonition  that  "his  reck- 
less and  despicable  conduct  in  this  instance  cannot 
be  condoned  by  any  right-thinking  ^Vmerican  and 
should  never  be  repeated  if  he  hopes  to  retain  a 
shred  of  public  respect." 

A  copy  of  the  resolution  follows  on  page  971. 

9.  SENATOR  McCAUTHY  SAID  :  Jessup .  . .  was  largely 
in  charge  of  a  publication  known  as  the  Far  Eastern 
Survey,  the  publication  of  the  American  Council  of  the 
Institute  of  Pacific  Relations ;  that  he  was  in  charge  while 
it  was  spewing  forth  the  perfumed  Communist  Party  line 
sewage  . . . 
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The  Facts:  Senator  McCarthy  grossly  exag- 
gerated Dr.  Jessup's  relationship  with  Far  Eastern 
Survey  based  on  the  single  fact  that  in  1944  Dr. 
Jessup  served  on  the  Kesearch  Ad\'isory  Commit- 
tee of  the  American  Council  of  the  Institute  of 
Pacific  Relations. 

Senator  McCarthy's  allegation  that  Far  Eastern 
Survey  followed  the  Communist  Party  originates 
in  discredited  contentions  made  by  one  Alfred 
Kohlberg  in  1944.  The  American  Council  of  the 
Institute  of  Pacific  Relations  investigated  Kohl- 
berg's  charges.  In  a  docimient  circulated  to  its 
members,  it  was  demonstrated  that  Kohlberg  had 
ignored  the  overwhelming  number  of  facts  that 
did  not  support  his  contention.  The  document 
showed,  among  other  things,  that  Kohlberg  had 
quoted,  in  connection  with  Far  Eastern  Survey, 
and  other  publications,  from  less  than  2  percent 
of  the  articles  published  and  from  less  than  .002 
percent  of  the  books  published.  In  April  1947, 
the  membership  of  the  Anierican  Council  of  the 
Institute  of  Pacific  Relations  in  a  vote  of  1163  to 
66  overwhelmingly  repudiated  Kohlberg's  charges 
as  "inaccurate  and  irresponsible." 


ATLANTIC  CITY  SPEECH 

The  Department  of  State  on  May  15  'made  public'  the 
following  analysis  of  some  of  the  factual  inaccuracies  in 
the  speech  delivered  iy  Senator  Joseph  R.  McCarthy  at 
Atlantic  City,  May  15,  1950,  to  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution. 

1.  SENATOR  McCarthy  said:  ".  .  .  The  skeleton 
flies  which  the  President  has  given  to  the  Tydings  Com- 
mittee .  .  .  were  inadequate  .  .  .  many  of  them  had  been 
completely  rifled  .  .  .  [and]  there  is  no  way  of  knowing 
whether  or  not  any  file  was  complete."  He  also  said  that 
"in  order  to  get  at  the  truth,  they  must  get  not  only  the 
skeleton  State  Department  loyalty  files,  but  the  Civil 
Service  and  the  FBI  files." 

The  Facts  :  A  charge  of  tampering  with  records 
is  a  very  serious  charge.  It  has  been  described  by 
the  courts  in  this  country  as  "highly  improper." 
(State  ex  rel  Department  of  Agriculture,  Peti- 
tioner V.  McCarthy,  Circuit  Judge,  Respondent  238 
Wisconsin  258,  270,  299  NW.  58,  65—1941.)  The 
files  which  have  been  made  available  to  the  Sub- 
committee by  the  President  are  complete.  They 
contain  the  material  collected  by  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  and  transmitted  to  the  State 
Department  through  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion. These  files  were  reviewed  by  a  represent- 
ative of  the  Department  of  Justice  before  they  were 
turned  over  to  the  Subcommittee.  A  represent- 
ative of  the  Department  of  Justice  has  also  at- 
tended the  meetings  of  the  Subcommittee  at  which 
the  files  were  discussed.  If  Senator  McCarthy 
believes  any  material  has  been  deleted,  it  is  his 
duty  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Subcommittee 
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and  the  FBI  any  evidence  he  has  to  back  up  his 
charge. 

2.  SENATOR  MCCARTHY  SAID:  Senator  McCarthy 
described  that  portion  of  Owen  Lattimore's  memorandum 
on  Far  Eastern  policy  which  dealt  with  South  Korea  and 
then  said :  "That  is  Lattimore's  plan  for  South  Korea. 
That  is  now  the  plan  of  the  Lattimore-Acheson  axis  for 
the  entire  Far  East."  ■ 

The  Facts  :  Mr.  Lattimore's  relationship  with  \ 
the  Department  of  State  from  1933  to  date  and 
the  circumstances  under  which  he  and  30  other 
people  supplied  memoranda  containing  their 
views  on  Far  Eastern  policy  have  been  described 
many  times.  These  facts  of  public  record  are  not 
reflected  in  Senator  McCarthy's  statement. 

The  facts  concerning  Mr.  Acheson's  position  on 
South  Korea  are  also  a  matter  of  well  kiiown 
public  record.  On  January  20, 1950,  Mr.  Acheson 
wrote  a  letter  describing  the  adverse  effects  the 
defeat  of  the  Korean  Aid  bill,  by  a  vote  of  193  to 
191,  would  have  on  our  foreign  policy.  This  let- 
ter, which  was  the  basis  of  a  successful  attempt 
to  obtain  aid  for  Korea,  follows  on  page  972.    It 

speaks  for  itself. 

*     *     * 

The  Department  of  State  on  May  25  made  public*  the 
folloioing  additional  analysis  of  the  factual  inaccuracies 
in  the  speech  delivered  by  Senator  Joseph  R.  McCarthy  at 
Atlantic  City. 

1.  SENATOR  McCarthy  said  :  [as  to]  the  skeleton 
files  which  the  President  has  given  to  the  Tydings  Com- 
mittee ...  I  have  made  photostats  of  a  report  [of  House 
investigators]  .  .  .  based  partly  on  FBI  investigations 
of  the  files  .  .  .  they  set  forth  in  some  detail  that  .  .  . 
some  of  them  have  been  completely  rifled  .  .  .  that  prac- 
tically every  one  in  the  Division  had  complete  and  free 
access  .  .  .     (Emphasis  supplied.) 

The  Facts  :  This  charge  has  already  been  dem- 
onstrated to  be  false.  It  was  previously  made  by 
Senator  ilcCarthy  at  Chicago  on  May  6, 1950,  and 
the  Department  commented  thereon  in  its  press 
release  of  May  20.  It  was  there  pointed  out  that 
the  files  transmitted  to  the  Subconmiittee  were 
complete  files;  that  Senator  McCarthy  was  re- 
ferring to  a  report  submitted  by  investigators  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee,  in  1948,  and 
that  the  Senator  had  misquoted  the  language  of 
the  report  by  substituting  "the  State  Department" 
for  "the  Division  of  Security."  It  is  noted  that 
the  Senator  at  Atlantic  City  repaired  his  quota- 
tions by  using  "the  Division"  in  place  of  "the 
Department  of  State." 

At  Atlantic  City,  Senator  McCarthy  added  one 
new  element.  He  refers  to  an  "FBI  investigation 
of  the  files."  The  "FBI  investigation"  he  refers 
to  was  a  survey  of  the  Security  Division  made  for 
the  Department  by  the  FBI  at  the  Department's 
request.  In  the  language  of  the  House  investi- 
gators, who  conducted  their  investigation  in  the 
fall  of  1947 : 

*  Department  of  State  press  release  549. 
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In  April  1047,  tlu>  Federal  Bureau  of  Investifiation,  at 
the  request  of  tlie  State  Departiueiit,  made  a  survey  of 
the  Security  and  Investigations  Division.  .  .  . 

There  was  no  siipjiestion,  either  expressed  or 
implied  in  eitlier  tlie  FBI  or  the  House  report,  that 
the  condition  of  tlie  files,  in  1!)47,  was  purposeful 
or  suspicious.  Senator  McCarthy's  use  of  the  word 
"ritied"  in  speaking  of  the  files  was  entirely  with- 
out substantiation.  The  constructive  criticism 
and  su<rgestions  invited  from  the  FBI  and  the 
House  investigators  have  been  of  great  help. 

In  1950,  these  files  are  as  rigidly  controlled,  accu- 
rate, and  complete  as  it  is  possible  to  make  them. 
The  files  delivered  to  the  Subconunittee  are  com- 
plete files — State  Department  reports,  FBI  re- 
ports, interrogations,  hearings,  administrative 
memoranda,  even  penciled  working  papers — every- 
thing. On  May  10,  when  the  committee  started 
examining  the  files,  Senator  Tydings  is  quoted  as 
saying: 

These  81  flies  contain  not  only  all  of  the  data  which  the 
State  Department  investigators  have  assemhled,  but  also 
all  of  the  loyalty  data  which  tJie  FBI  has  gathered  and 
referred  to  the  State  Department  and  which  has  been  made 
a  part  of  these  files. 

Thus  the  Committee  will  have  the  complete  record  from 
all  sources.  .  .  . 

2.  SENATOR  McCARTHY  SAID :  Now  to  those  in  the 
State  Department  who  say  that  Soviet  Russia's  aims  have 
changed  in  the  last  few  years  and  that  she  no  longer  wants 
to  enslave  America.  .  .  . 

The  Facts  :  Senator  McCarthy  insinuates  that 
there  are  those  in  the  State  Department  who  do  not 
realize  that  Soviet  aims  and  propaganda  are 
directed  against  America's  free  institutions. 

The  United  States  is  striving,  by  all  possible 
means,  to  preserve  these  free  institutions.  The 
Department  and  its  personnel  liave  no  illusions 
about  the  methods  or  the  aims  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  Coninumist  Party  here  or  abroad. 

Ambassador  Jessup — whom  Senator  McCarthy 
has  accused  of  having  "'an  unusual  affinity  for  Com- 
munist causes'' — expressed  the  viewpoint  of  the 
entire  Department  when  he  told  the  press  of  India 
and  the  world  at  New  Delhi,  February  23,  1950: 

Since  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War,  history  has 
recorded  the  extension  of  a  new  imperialism  that  has 
brought  more  than  a  dozen  countries  under  the  domination 
of  a  single  expanding  power.  The  device  used  by  this 
expanding  power  in  extending  its  imperialism  is  to  hold 
out  the  glittering  promises  of  communism  as  a  beacon 
light  for  the  rescue  of  peoples  who  are  suffering  from 
economic  underdevelopment  or  who  are  trying  to  remove 
the  shackles  of  the  old  traditional  kinds  of  colonialism. 
However,  where  communism  gains  control,  it  becomes 
immediately  apparent  that  the  peoples  are  not  allowed  to 
determine  their  own  future,  but  must  conform  to  a  single 
policy  laid  down  in  Moscow. 

Similarly,  Counselor  George  Kennan  wrote  in 
an  article  appearing  in  the  March  issue  of  The 
Reader's  Digest : 


The  Russian  leaders  believe  our  downfall  Is  inevitable. 
They  would  do  anything  they  can  to  hasten  it.  .  .  . 

On  March  16,  1950,  Secretary  Acheson  said  at 
Berkeley : 

We  can  see  no  moral  compriMiiise  with  the  .  .  .  theses 
of  international  communism:  that  the  end  justifies  the 
means,  that  any  and  all  methods  are  therefore  permis- 
sible, and  that  the  dignity  of  the  human  individual  Is 
of  no  importance  as  against  the  interest  of  the  state. 

To  our  minds,  these  principles  mean,  in  their  practical 
application,  the  arrogatiou  to  individual  human  leaders, 
with  all  tlieir  inevitable  frailties  and  limitations,  of  powers 
and  pretenses  which  most  of  us  would  be  willing  to  con- 
cede only  to  the  infinite  wisdom  and  compassion  of  a 
Divine  Being.  They  mean  the  police  state,  with  all  that 
that  implies;  a  regimentation  of  the  worker  which  is 
hardly  distinguishable  from  slave  labor;  a  loss  to  society 
of  those  things  which  appear  to  us  to  make  life  worth 
living;  a  denial  of  the  fundamental  truths  embodied  in 
all  the  great  religions  of  the  world. 

3.  SENATOR  McCARTHY  SAID:  I  have  presented  to 
the  Committee  photostats  showinj,'  that  he  (Dr.  Je.ssup) 
belonged,  that  he  was  afiiliated  with  not  one,  but  with  five 
Communist-front  organizations,  and  that  he  not  only  be- 
longed to,  but  was  a  director,  a  director  of  one  of  the 
worst  of  the  lot  named  as  such  by  the  Attorney  General. 

The  Facts:  Senator  McCarthy  has  submitted 
no  photostats  as  of  this  writing.  Edward  P.  Mor- 
gan, Chief  Counsel  of  the  Tydings  Subcommittee, 
to  which  Senator  McCarthy  said  he  gave  "photo- 
static proof,"  has  informed  the  Department : 

. . .  We  find  no  record  of  any  material  having  been  turned 
over  to  the  subcommittee  by  Senator  McCarthy  indicating 
that  Dr.  Jessup  has  been  associated  with  Communist- 
front  organizations. 

With  regard  to  the  general  charge,  this  has  been 
repeated  and  refuted  at  least  three  times.  Senator 
McCarthy  originally  claimed  that  Dr.  Jessup  liad 
an  "unusual  affinity"  for  Communist  causes.  Be- 
fore the  ASNE,  he  claimed  Dr.  Jessup  was  a  "per- 
ennial joiner"  and  at  Chicago  he  said  the  Doctor 
was  a  "great  joiner"  of  Communist  fronts.  Dr. 
Jessup  himself  discussed  Senator  McCarthy's 
original  charge  in  careful  detail  in  his  statement 
before  the  Subcommittee,  and  the  Department  re- 
futed the  ASNE  and  Chicago  repetitions  in  its 
analyses  of  both  speeches. 

In  renewing  this  charge  at  Atlantic  City,  Sena- 
tor McCarthy  added  one  innovation:  that  Dr. 
Jessup  belonged  to  and  was  a  director  of  "one  of 
the  worst"  Communist  fronts  cited  by  the 
Attorney  General.  In  a  supplementary  statement 
to  the  Associated  Press  on  the  same  day,  Senator 
McCarthy  said : 

He  was  a  director  of  one  of  the  worst  of  such  organiza- 
tions named  by  the  Attorney  General,  namely  the  China 
Aid  Council  of  the  American  League  for  Peace  and 
Democracy. 

Ambassador  Jessup  is  not  and  has  never  been  a 
director  of  the  China  Aid  Council.    This  charge 
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evidently  is  based — intentionally  or  carelessly — 
on  the  fact  that  not  Mr.  Jessiip  but  his  wife  was 
listed  in  1944  as  a  director  of  the  China  Aid  Coun- 
cil. However,  at  that  time,  Mrs.  Jessup  was  taking 
no  active  part  in  the  work  of  the  Council  and 
attended  no  meetings.  Prior  to  1942,  Mrs.  Jessup 
had  been  active  in  the  American  Committee  for 
Chinese  War  Orphans,  formed  under  the  sponsor- 
ship of  Mme.  Chiang  Kai-shek  to  raise  money  for 
orphanages  in  China.  This  organization  has  never 
been  cited  by  the  Attorney  General  or  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities.  In  1942, 
Mrs.  Jessup  turned  her  attention  to  the  American 
Friends  Service  Conamittee  in  Philadelphia,  for 
which  she  worked  full  time  until  1946.  Mean- 
while, however,  the  China  Aid  Council  absorbed 
the  American  Committee  for  Chinese  War  Or- 
phans and  continued  as  of  1944  to  carry  Mrs.  Jes- 
sup's  name  on  its  letterhead. 

4.  SENATOR  McCARTHY  SAID:  (This)  publication 
■was  being  supervised  by  Mr.  Jessup  (and)  was  being  used 
to  spearhead  the  smear  against  the  anti-Communist 
forces  in  China  .  .  . 

The  Facts:  This  twice  refuted  yet  now  reit- 
erated statement  refers  to  Dr.  Jessup's  association 
with  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations  and  its  pub- 
lication, Far  Eastern  Survey.  In  the  Depart- 
ment's analyses  of  the  ASNE  and  Chicago 
speeches,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that: 

1.  Senator  McCarthy  has  merely  parroted  thor- 
oughly discredited  charges  leveled  by  one  Arthur 
Kohlberg  against  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations 
(an  organization  which  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion has  referred  to  as  "The  most  important  single 
source  of  independent  studies  of  the  problems  of 
the  Pacific  Area  and  the  Far  East"). 

2.  Dr.  Jessup  never  ''supervised"  the  Far 
Eastern  Survey. 

5.  SENATOR  MoCARTHY  SAID:  I  have  presented 
to  the  Committee  checks  totaling  $3,500  which  represent 
Communist  money  paid  .  .  .  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Rela- 
tions ...  I  have  gotten  photostats  of  additional  checks 
which  now  total  .$6,500  of  Communist  money  .  .  . 

The  Facts:  The  charge,  expressed  or  implied, 
that  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations  was  bought 
and  paid  for  by  "Communists"  is  among  the  most 
thoroughly  refuted  charges  the  Senator  has 
advanced.  The  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations  and 
the  Department  have  repeatedly  presented  the 
facts  in  careful  detail. 

Characteristically,  however,  Senator  McCarthy 
included  among  the  new  photostats  shown  at 
Atlantic  City  a  500  dollar  check  from  Fields 
payable,  not  to  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations, 
but  to  the  American  Council  on  Soviet  Relations. 
The  American  Council  on  Soviet  Relations  is  a 
well-known  organization  listed  as  subversive  by 
the  Attorney  General.  The  Institute  of  Pacific 
Relations  is  in  no  way  related  to  it.  The  two 
organizations  have  never  before  been  thus 
confused. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

Exchange  of  correspondence  tetween  John  E.  Peurifoy, 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State,  and  Peyton  Ford,  As- 
sistant to  the  Attorney  General: 

May  1.  1950 

Dear  Mb.  Ford  :  In  his  address  on  April  20,  1950  to  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  at  the  Hotel  Stat- 
ler  in  Washington,  Senator  McCarthy  said : 

"One  of  those  arrested  was  John  S.  Service.  He  was 
never  convicted ;  he  was  never  tried ;  he  was  never 
indicted. 

"J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of  the  FBI,  publicly  stated 
at  tlie  time  of  the  arrests  that  this  case  was  a  100-percent 
air-tight  case  of  espionage.  At  the  time  the  case  broke 
John  S.  Service  was  picked  up  by  the  FBI,  Mr.  Hoover 
made  that  statement,  and  he  seldom  errs  on  the  side  of 
overstatement,  as  you  well  know." 

The  Department  of  State  is  naturally  interested  in 
whether  or  not  this  statement  of  Senator  McCarthy  is  an 
accurate  one.  As  a  result,  I  would  appreciate  it  if  you 
would  inform  the  Department  as  soon  as  possible  whether 
the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  made 
any  statement  similar  to  that  attributed  to  him  by  Senator     j 

McCarthy.  I 

*     *     * 

May  8,  1950 
Dear  Mr.  Peurifot  :  This  is  in  reply  to  your  letter  dated 
May  1,  1950,  inquiring  as  to  the  accuracy  of  a  statement 
alleged  to  have  been  made  by  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director, 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  at  the  time  of  the  arrest 
of  John  S.  Service  and  other  suspects  involved  in  the  so- 
called  "Amerasia"  case.  You  are  advised  that  Mr.  Hoover 
did  not  make  the  statement  which  has  been  attributed  to 
him. 


Biecerpts  from  General  Snoiv's  Letter  to  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune 

May  4,  1950 

Because  of  the  reputation  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  for  fair  and  objective  reporting,  I  am  taking  the 
liberty  of  calling  your  attention  to  the  headings  of  two 
articles  which  appeared  in  your  issues  of  May  3  and  4, 
respectively,  regarding  the  conduct  of  the  John  S.  Service 
case  by  the  Loyalty  Security  Board  of  the  Department  of 
State,  of  which  I  am  Chairman  .... 

Nor  is  it  true  that  Mr.  Service  is  being  given  any  illegiti- 
mate advantage  in  the  matter  of  access  to  papers.  Mr. 
Service  has  not  been  given  and  will  not  be  given  access 
to  the  loyalty  or  personnel  files  which  were  gathered  by  the 
FBI  and  other  investigatory  bodies  and  which  were  re- 
fused by  the  President  to  the  Senate  Committee.  Mr. 
Service  is  entitled,  however,  as  a  matter  of  elementary 
fairness  to  see  and  put  in  evidence,  any  reports  or  other 
papers  in  the  files  of  the  State  Department  which  were 
prepared  by  him  or  in  connection  with  the  missions  on 
which  he  served,  which  may  be  material  to  his  defense. 
Action  by  the  Department  of  State  is  necessary  to  permit 
him  to  show  them  to  counsel.  To  date,  the  only  confi- 
dential documents  on  which  this  action  has  been  taken 
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are  documents  nctunlly  written  by  Mr.  Service  himself. 
This  is  all  there  is  to  tliat  part  of  the  story. 

The  Loyalty  Security  Board  of  the  Department  of  State 
Is  a  Judicial  body  set  up  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  an 
employee  accused  of  disloyalty,  or  of  being  a  security  risk, 
a  fair  hearing.  While  under  the  regulations  he  has  no 
opportunity  to  confront  and  cross-examine  witnesses  who 
have  given  confidential  information  to  the  Board,  or  even 
to  see  a  transcript  of  their  statements,  he  is  advised  of 
the  substance  of  the  accusations,  and  must  be  given  a  fair 
opportunity  to  defend  himself,  not  only  by  his  own  testi- 
mony, but  also  by  the  production  of  any  witnesses  or  of 
any  documentary  evidence  that  may  tend  to  establish  his 
innocence  of  the  accusations.  The  Board  has  an  obliga- 
tion to  give  him  the  fullest  opportunity  to  prepare  and 
present  his  defense. 


Exchange  of  correspondence  between  John  E.  Peurifoy, 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State,  and  Edward  P.  Morgan, 
Chief  Counsel,  Foreign  Relations  Subcommittee  Investi- 
gating the  State  Department: 

May  16,  1950 

Dear  Mr.  Morgan  :  In  connection  with  the  analysis  of 
Senator  McCarthy's  speech  to  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  forwarded  on  May  12,  1950  to  the 
Society  by  Assistant  Secretary  Barrett,  Senator  McCarthy 
has  stated,  as  quoted  on  May  15  by  the  Associated  Press : 

"Tlie  State  Department  also  states  that  Jessup  belonged 
to  no  Communist-front  organizations.  I  gave  photostatic 
proof  to  the  committee  that  he  was  af331iated  with  five 
organizations  listed  by  the  Attorney  General  or  congres- 
sional committees  as  fronts  for  the  Communist  Party. 

"He  was  a  director  of  one  of  the  worst  of  such  organiza- 
tions named  by  the  Attorney  General,  namely  the  China 
Aid  Council  of  the  American  League  for  Peace  and 
Democracy." 

At  Atlantic  City  on  the  same  day  he  said : 

".  .  .  Now,  the  thing  they  forget  is  that  I  have  presented 
to  the  Committee  photostats  showing  that  he  belonged, 
that  he  was  affiliated  with  not  one,  but  with  five  Commu- 
nist front  organizations ;  and  that  he  not  only  belonged 
to,  but  was  a  Director  of  one  of  the  worst  of  the  lot,  named 
as  such  by  the  Attorney  General .  .  ." 

In  view  of  these  assertions  of  Senator  McCarthy,  it 
would  be  very  much  appreciated  if  you  could  make  avail- 
able to  this  Department  copies  of  the  photostats  which 
the  Committee  has  received  from  him. 


May  17,  1950 
Deab  Mb.  Peubifoy  :  Reference  is  made  to  your  letter 
of  May  16,  1950,   referring  in  turn  to  the  remarks,  as 
quoted   by   the  Associated   Press,  of  Senator  Joseph   R. 
McCarthy  relative  to  Dr.  Philip  Jessup,  as  follows : 

"The  State  Department  also  states  that  Jessup  belonged 
to  no  Communist-front  orfranizations.  I  gave  photostatic 
proof  to  the  committee  that  he  was  affiliated  with  five 
organizations  listed  by  the  Attorney  General  or  congres- 
sional committees  as  fronts  for  the  Communist  Party. 


"He  was  a  director  of  one  of  the  worst  of  such  organiza- 
tions named  by  the  Attorney  General,  namely  the  China 
Aid  Council  of  the  American  League  for  Peace  and 
Democracy." 

".  .  .  Now,  the  thing  they  forget  is  that  I  have  presented 
to  the  Committee  photostats  showing  that  he  belonged, 
that  he  was  affiliated  with  not  one,  but  with  five  Com- 
munist-front organizations ;  and  that  he  not  only  belonged 
to,  but  was  a  Director  of  one  of  the  worst  of  the  lot,  nanied 
as  such  by  the  Attorney  General." 

Relative  to  your  request  for  photostatic  copies  of  the 
material  stated  to  have  been  turned  over  to  the  subcom- 
mittee l)y  Senator  McCarthy,  you  are  advi.sed  that  after 
a  careful  and  diligent  search  of  our  files,  we  find  no  record 
of  any  material  having  been  turned  over  to  the  subcom- 
mittee by  Senator  McCarthy  indicating  that  Dr.  Jessup 
has  been  associated  with  Communist-front  organizations. 

For  your  information,  however,  in  the  cour.se  of  Senator 
Hickenlooper's  examination  of  Dr.  Jessup,  he  offered  in 
evidence,  at  page  530  of  the  transcript,  a  photostat  of  a 
letterhead  of  an  organization  known  as  the  American  Law 
Student's  Association  on  which  "Prof.  Philip  Jessup"  of 
Columbia  University  is  listed  on  the  "Faculty  Advisory 
Board,"  along  with  other  named  individuals.  The  Sub- 
committee has  been  supplied  no  other  documentary  mate- 
rial concerning  organizational  affiliations  or  associations 
of  Dr.  Jessup. 

After  hearing  of  Senator  McCarthy's  statements  re- 
ferred to  above,  I  immediately  called  his  office  requesting 
the  photostatic  material  to  which  he  referred.  Again  on 
May  16,  1950,  I  called  Senator  McCarthy  personally,  advis- 
ing that  the  Subcommittee  had  not  been  supplied  the 
photostatic  material  concerning  Dr.  Jessup  to  which  he 
had  referred  and  requested  that  he  supply  the  same  for 
our  record.  As  yet,  I  have  not  been  supplied  the  photo- 
stats in  question. 

Should  they  be  received  by  me,  I  shall  be  glad  to  make 
copies  thereof  available  to  your  office. 


Resolution  Condemning  Attack  Upon  Past  Commander 
Philip  C.  Jessup  Adopted  at  a  Regular  Meeting  of  Utica 
Post  #229  American  Legion,  Held  on  April  6th,  1950: 

Whereas,  Utica  Post  #229  American  Legion  is  proud  to 
number  among  the  list  of  its  Past  Commanders  a  distin- 
guished comrade,  friend,  and  charter  member.  Ambas- 
sador Philip  C.  Jessup,  whose  record  of  patriotic  devotion 
and  continued  helpfulness  to  our  Country  over  a  period 
of  many  years  is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction,  pride  and 
distinction  to  Utica  Post  and  to  its  entire  membership ;  and 

Whereas,  the  sterling  character,  splendid  reputation, 
and  unquestionable  loyalty  and  patriotism  of  Past  Com- 
mander Philip  C.  Jessup,  both  privately  and  in  his  public 
capacity  as  U.  S.  Ambassador-at-Large,  have  recently  been 
subjected  to  scurrilous,  unprincipled,  and  wholly  unjusti- 
fiable attack  by  one  Joseph  McCarthy,  who  in  .so  doing  has 
sullied  the  office  of  U.  S.  Senator  which  he  presently  holds. 

Now  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  Utica  Post  #229 
American  Legion  and  its  entire  membership  shall  ami  do 
strongly  resent,  condemn  and  decry  the  unprincipled,  un- 
justified, unsportsmanlike,  un-American  and  intolerable 
conduct  of  Senator  Joseph  McCarthy  in  his  wanton  attempt 
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without  proof  or  reason  to  smear  and  destroy  the  good 
reputation  and  high  standing  of  so  devoted  and  patriotic 
a  citizen  as  our  esteemed  and  valued  friend  and  comrade, 
the  llouuralile  Philip  O.  Jessup,  U.S.  Ambasasdor-at- 
Large :  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  Utica  Post  #229  American  Legion  and  its 
members  in  meeting  duly  assembled  feel  privileged  at  tliis 
time  to  reatfirm  their  continued  trust  and  confidence  in, 
their  esteem  and  devotion  to,  and  their  lasting  friendship 
for  a  distinguished  public  servant,  a  loyal  patriot,  and  a 
great  citiaen,  the  Hon.  I'hilip  C.  Jessup,  a  I'ast  Commander 
of  this  Post ;  and  be  it  further 

Rcnolvcd  that  this  resolution  be  inscribed  upon  the  Min- 
utes of  this  meeting,  that  a  copy  thereof  be  delivered  to 
our  comrade.  Ambassador  Jessup;  that  a  second  copy  be 
delivered  to  the  public  press ;  and  that  a  third  copy  be 
mailed  to  Senator  McCarthy  with  the  admonition  that 
his  reckless  and  despicable  conduct  in  this  instance  cannot 
be  condoned  by  any  right  thinking  American  and  should 
never  be  repeated  if  he  hopes  to  retain  a  shred  of  public 
respect. 


FoUincing  ix  the  t(\rt  (if  Scerrtdri/  of  l^fatc  Dvnn  Ache- 
son's  letter  of  January  M,  19ii0,  to  tfi-e  President: 

The  Department  of  State  received  with  concern  and 
dismay  the  report  that  the  House  of  Representatives  had 
rejected  the  Korea  Aid  Bill  of  1949  by  a  vote  of  19,3  to  191. 
This  action,  if  not  quickly  repaired,  will  have  the  most 
far-reaching  adverse  effects  upon  our  foreign  policy,  not 
only  in  Korea  but  in  many  other  areas  of  the  world.  It 
has  been  fundamental  to  our  policy  that  in  those  areas 
where  a  reasonable  amount  of  American  aid  can  make 
tlie  difference  between  the  maintenance  of  national  inde- 
pendence and  its  collapse  under  totalitarian  pressure,  we 
should  extend  such  aid  within  a  prudent  assessment  of 
our  capabilities.  The  American  people  understand  this 
IMjlicy  and  have  supported  our  extending  aid  in  such  cir- 
cumstances: the  success  of  such  aid  is  a  matter  of  public 
record. 

Tlie  Republic  of  Korea  owes  its  existence  in  large  meas- 
ure to  the  United  States,  which  freed  the  country  from 
Japanese  control.  The  ix'oples  of  the  Republic  of  Korea, 
the  other  peoples  of  Asia,  and  the  members  of  the  Uniteri 
Nations  under  whose  ob.servation  a  government  of  the 
Ri'piihlic  was  freely  elected,  alike  look  to  our  conduct  in 
Kiirea  as  a  measure  of  the  seriousness  of  our  concern  with 
the  freedom  and  welfare  of  peoples  maintaining  their 
indeiiendence  in  the  face  of  great  obstacles.  We  have  nut 
only  given  the  Republic  of  Korea  independence;  since  then 
we  have  provided  the  economic,  military,  technical,  and 
other  assistance  necessary  to  its  continued  existence.  Of 
the  current  program  of  econotnic  assistance  we  are  extend- 
ing to  Korea,  half  was  i)rovided  by  the  Congr(>ss  during 
the  previous  session.  The  witldiolding  '<(  tlic  remainder 
would  bring  our  efforts  to  an  end  in  mid-course.  It  is  our 
considered  judgment  that  if  our  limited  assistance  is  con- 
tinued the  Republic  will  have  a  good  chance  of  survival  as 
a  free  nation.  .Should  such  further  aid  be  denied,  that 
chance  may  well  be  lost  and  .all  our  previous  efforts  pcrh.aps 
[irove  to  have  been  vain. 

We  are  concerned  mil  only  about  the  consecpiences  of 
tills   abnipl    alioiil  face    in   Kori'a.   whos<>  government    and 


people  have  made  valiant  efforts  to  win  their  independence 
and  establish  free  institutions  under  the  most  difficult 
circumstances,  but  we  are  also  deeply  concerned  by  the 
effect  which  would  be  created  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
where  our  encouragement  is  a  ma.ior  element  in  the  struggle 
for  freedom. 

It  is  difficult  for  us  to  believe  that  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  who  voted  against  this  measure 
took  sufficiently  into  account  the  .serious  implications  of 
this  action  upon  the  position  of  the  United  States  in  the 
l''ar  E.-ist.  The.se  implications  were  set  forth  in  consider- 
able det.'iil  in  hearings  before  tlie  committees  of  Congress 
by  the  I)epartment  of  State.  Iiepartment  of  Defense  and 
the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration. 

In  our  judgment  it  would  be  disastrous  for  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  for  us  to  consider  this  action 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  as  its  last  word  on  the 
matter. 


Text  of  identical  letter  from  Senator  Millard  Tydings  to 
former  Secretaries  Marshall,  Byrnes,  and  Hull  and  to 
Secretary  Acheson.  together  with  their  replies. 

April  17,  1950 

Dear  General  Marshall  :  It  has  been  stated  by  Senator 
McCarthy  during  the  course  of  the  hearings  now  being 
held  by  the  sub<-omniittee  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committe  under  S.  Res.  231.  that  Mr.  Owen  Lattimore  is 
"the  principal  architect  of  our  Far  Eastern  policy." 

It  is  imiiortant  for  our  committee  to  determine  the 
truth  of  this  contention  for  whatever  bearing  it  may  have 
on  other  evidence  adduced  in  the  Lattimore  matter.  For 
that  reason,  I  would  appreciate  it  greatly  if  you  would 
inform  me  at  your  earliest  possible  i-cnivenience  of  the 
extent  to  which,  in  your  opinion.  Dr.  Lattimore  was  "the 
principal  architect  of  our  Far  Eastern  policy"  or  the  extent 
Ih.il  Dr.  Lattimore  influenced  our  Far  Eastern  policy 
during  the  period  in  which  you  were  Secretary  of  State. 

1  am  addressing  a  similar  letter  to  Secretary  Acheson, 
Mr.  Hull  and  Mr.  Byrnes. 

Thanking  you  for  your  kindness  in  giving  the  committee 
tills  information,  I  am 

Mii.LAim  E.  Ttdinos. 
*      *      * 

April  2'_'.   1950 

.Mv  \n:.\K  Sknatoh  Tvdincs:  I  have  received  your  letter 
of  .Vjiril  17  in  which  you  refer  to  a  recent  statement,  in 
coniicclioii  with  the  hearings  of  the  subcommittee  on 
Foreign  Relations  under  Senate  Res.  231,  that  "Owen 
LattliiKire  is  the  principal  architect  of  our  Far  Eastern 
policy".  Your  letter  then  asks  the  extent  to  which,  in  my 
oliinion.  "Lattimore  was  the  principal  architect  of  our  Far 
Eastern  policy"  during  the  i)eriod  In  which  I  served  as 
Secretary  of  Slate. 

The  statement  referred  to  above  is  completely  without 
basis  In  fact. 

So  far  as  I  and  my  as.sociatos  can  recall  I  never  even 
met  Mr.  Lattimore. 

I  take  ilu>  liberty  of  commenting  on  the  harmful  e{riH.'t 
on  our  foreign  relations  of  such  statements,  charges  or 
insinuations  broadcast  with  so  little  regard  for  the  truth. 
They  tindoubtedly  confuse  our  friends  abroad,  undermine 
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and  weaken  our  position  before  tlie  world  and  actually 
lend  nssistaiiw  to  the  i)owers  that  would  destroy  us. 

G.  C  MabsHalx. 


April  24,   19B0 

Dear  Millard  :  I  have  your  letter  of  tlie  17th  asking  the 
extent  to  which,  in  my  opinion,  Mr.  Owen  Lattimoro  was 
"the  principal  archittvt  of  our  Far  Ea.stern  policy"  or  the 
extent  he  influenced  our  Far  Kastern  policy  during  the 
period  I  was  Secretary  of  State. 

I  do  not  know  Mr.  Lattimore.  If  he  ever  wrote  me  about 
the  Far  Eastern  policy  the  letter  was  not  called  to  my 
attention.  If,  while  I  was  Secretary  of  State,  he  discussed 
our  Far  Eastern  policy  with  any  otiicials  of  the  department 
concerned  with  that  policy,  in  their  discussions  with  me, 
they  (lid  not  quote  him. 

Early  in  December  1",)45,  General  George  C.  Marshall 
went  to  China  and  thereafter  his  reports  to  the  President 
and  me  influenced  our  policies  in  China  and  the  Far  East. 
I  do  not  tliink  General  Marshall  was  influenced  by  Mr. 
Lattimore. 

To  my  former  colleagues,  I  take  the  liberty  of  adding 
that,  regardless  of  the  merits  of  complaints  as  to  what 
has  heretofore  occurred,  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  have  given  proof  of  their  desire  to  restore  the 
bipartisan  policy  in  our  foreign  affairs,  and  I  earnestly 
hope  the  members  of  the  Senate  will  cooperate  in  that 
effort. 

■R'hile  I  was  Secretary  of  State  I  found  I  could  talk  to 
Senator  Vandenberg  with  tlie  same  freedom  with  which  I 
talked  to  Senator  Connally  and  to  my  assistants,  and  I 
profited  by  his  advice.  I  am  sure  that  in  his  absence  other 
Republican  Senators  will  cooperate  just  as  did  Senator 
Vandenberg.  It  is  extremely  important  at  this  time,  in 
view  of  the  teiisene.ss  of  the  situation  in  world  affairs,  that 
we  do  not  give  to  either  our  friends  or  enemies  abroad  the 
false  impression  of  a  serious  division  among  us  in  our 
policies  as  to  the  Soviet  Government.  Seldom  in  history 
have  our  people  been  so  united  on  any  is.sue. 

I  hope  that,  regardless  of  our  differences  on  domestic 
issues,  our  political  leaders  can  present  a  united  front  in 
our  foreign  relations. 

James  F.  Byrnes 


April  20,  1950 
My  dear  Senator  Ttdixgs  :  I  have  your  letter  of  April  17 
in  which  you  inquire  concerning  the  extent  to  which,  in 
my  opinion.  Dr.  Owen  Lattimore  was  "the  principal  archi- 
tect of  our  Far  Eastern  policy"  or  the  extent  he  influenced 
our  Far  Eastern  policy  while  I  was  Secretary  of  State. 

In  my  opinion,  he  was  in  no  sense  the  "principal  archi- 
tect" of  our  Far  Ea.stern  policy  during  the  period  I  served 
as  Secretary  of  State.  Although  his  position  in  academic 
circles  as  a  student  of  and  writer  on  some  aspects  of 
Chinese  life  and  history  was,  of  course,  known  to  us,  I  am 
not  aware  that  during  this  period  he  had  any  appreciable 
influence  on  our  Far  Eastern  policy.  I  do  not  remember 
having  consulted  with  him  on  that  subject  or  on  any  subject 
at  any  time. 

Cordell  Hull 


April  27,  19.''i0 
My  dear  Senator  Tydinos:  In  a  letter  dated  April  17, 
1050,  you  asked  that  I  inform  you  of  the  extent  to  which, 
in  my  opinion,  Mr.  Owen  Lattimore  was  the  "principal 
architect  of  our  Far  Kastern  policy",  or  the  extent  to 
which  he  influenced  our  Far  Eastern  policy  during  the 
period  in  which  I  have  been  Secretary  of  State.  On  April 
17  Mr.  Peurifoy,  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State,  wrote 
you  in  full  detail  concerning  Mr.  Lattimore's  connections 
with  this  department  in  the  past.  The  Far  Eastern  policy 
of  this  Government,  like  all  other  foreign  policy,  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  has  been  made 
by  me  in  my  administration  subject,  of  course,  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  President. 

I  welcome  this  i]piM)rtunity  to  state  personally  and  cate- 
gorically that  during  the  period  in  which  I  have  been 
Secretary  Mr.  Lattimore,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  or  am 
aware,  has  had  no  influence  in  the  determination  of  our 
Far  Eastern  policy.  There  is  clearly  no  basis  in  fact  for 
describing  Mr.  Lattimore  as  the  "principal  architect"  of 
our  Far  Eastern  policy.  I  might  add  that,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  I  have  never  met  Sir.  Lattimore. 

The  Far  Eastern  policy  of  the  United  States  has  at  all 
times  been  determined  after  careful  study  by  the  respon- 
sible officers  of  the  department  and  an  objective  evaluation 
by  me  of  all  of  the  facts  available  to  this  Government. 
The  Department  of  State  has  explored  all  avenues  to  arrive 
at  the  relevant  facts.  The  measure  of  the  participation  of 
Mr.  Lattimore,  so  far  as  this  department  and  I  are  con- 
cerned, is  fully  and  fairly  indicated  in  the  letter  of  April  17 

from  Mr.  Peurifoy. 

Dean  Acheson 


Visit  of  Uruguayan  Labor  Leaders 

Hermes  K.  Home  and  Luis  Gonzalez  Delgado, 
labor  leaders  from  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  have 
arrived  at  Washington  for  a  3-month  visit  in 
the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  observing 
the  activities  of  labor  unions  and  the  situation  of 
labor  in  the  American  scene. 

Their  visit  was  made  possible  through  a  grant- 
in-aid  awarded  by  the  Department  of  State  under 
the  program  of  exchange  of  persons. 


U.S.  Economist  To  Visit  Brazil 

Dr.  Jacob  Viner,  of  the  Department  of  Eco- 
nomics and  Social  Institutions,  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, has  been  awarded  a  grant-in-aid  by  the 
Department  of  State,  in  cooperation  with  the 
University  of  Brazil,  to  enable  him  to  serve  as 
visiting  professor  at  the  National  Faculty  of 
Economic  Science  of  the  University  of  Brazil  dur- 
ing the  coming  summer. 
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Czechoslovak  Demand  To  Cut  U.S. 
Staff  Follows  Isolation  Pattern 

[Released  to  the  press  May  IS} 

The  demand  of  the  Czechoslovak  Government 
for  the  drastic  reduction  of  United  States  official 
personnel  at  the  American  Embassy  and  consulate 
general  in  Czechoslovakia  is  the  most  recent  in  a 
series  of  efforts  on  the  part  of  that  Government, 
similar  to  the  efforts  of  other  Eastern  European 
governments,  to  isolate  the  people  in  those  coun- 
tries from  contact  with  the  outside  world.  These 
actions  indicate  that  the  Czechoslovak  Govern- 
ment in  dealing  with  the  United  States  and  other 
democracies  has  deliberately  failed  to  observe 
standards  of  conduct  long-accepted  by  the  inter- 
national community  as  necessary  for  the  main- 
tenance of  normal  relations  between  nations. 

The  first  of  these  actions  during  the  past  6 
weeks  took  place  in  connection  with  the  unauthor- 
ized landing  at  Erding  Field  near  Munich,  on 
March  24,  of  three  Czechoslovak  Airlines  planes, 
bearing  26  Czechoslovak  nationals  who  sought  po- 
litical asylum  and  58  others  who  indicated  their 
wish  to  return  to  Czechoslovakia.  The  Czecho- 
slovak Government  seized  this  occasion  to  send 
two  notes  asking  for  the  extradition  as  "common 
criminals"  of  the  persons  who  planned  the  escape 
and  charging  United  States  authorities  with  mis- 
treatment of  the  58  persons  to  whom  our  military 
authorities  in  Germany  extended  temporary  hos- 
pitality. In  contrast  Vith  recent  Czechoslovak 
practice  in  dealing  with  a  number  of  American 
citizens  in  Czechslovakia,  the  58  pei-sons  were  per- 
mitted access  to  the  Czechoslovak  consul  general 
at  Munich  and  arrangements  made  for  their  return 
to  Czechoslovakia  as  soon  as  possible.  The  United 
States  Government  rejected  the  demand  for  extra- 
dition and  refuted  the  unwarranted  charges  of 
mistreatment.  The  Czechoslovak  Government  has 
failed  to  comply  with  the  request  of  the  United 
States  Government  to  publish  its  notes  refuting 
the  false  charges. 

This  action  was  followed  during  the  second 
week  in  April  by  a  campaign  against  the  United 
States  information  service  libraries  of  the  Em- 
bassy at  Praha  and  the  consulate  general  at 
Bratislava.  These  attacks  falsely  alleged  that  the 
libraries  were  centers  of  espionage  activities.  As 
part  of  this  campaign,  statements  were  obtained 
from  two  local  employees  of  the  library  at  Praha 
through  police  pressure  after  their  arrest.  "Con- 
fessions" were  made  by  two  others  in  a  public  trial 
after  they  had  been  detained  by  police  for  a  month. 
The  Czechoslovak  authorities,  in  the  effort  to  build 
a  propaganda  case,  even  tried  to  intimidate  the 
American  librarian  and  exploit  a  personal  re- 
lationship. This  attack  was  followed  by  a  re- 
qiiest,  on  April  19,  to  close  the  libraries  and  recall 
the  American  pre.ss  attache,  Josepli  C.  Kolarek. 

The  charges  of  improper  activities  against  the 
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United  States  libraries  and  the  United  States 
press  attache  were  clearly  unfounded.  The  Czech- 
oslovak Government  had  no  basis  whatever  to  ask 
the  United  States  through  the  closing  of  its  librar- 
ies to  eliminate  those  normal  cultural  functions 
of  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  one  country 
to  another.  '  The  Czechoslovak  Government, 
thereby,  revealed  not  only  its  fear  of  truth  and  of 
contacts  with  the  free  world  but  also  its  unwilling- 
ness or  inability  to  maintain  normal  relations  with 
the  United  States. 

This  series  of  events  culminated  in  a  demand 
by  the  Czechoslovak  Government,  on  April  28, 
that  the  United  States  within  a  reasonable  time 
reduce  the  official  personnel  of  its  Embassy  and 
consulate  general  by  two-thirds.  On  May  10, 
while  the  United  States  Government  was  engaged 
in  the  careful  consideration  of  this  problem,  a 
representative  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 
abruptly  demanded  that  the  reduction  be  com- 
pleted by  May  17. 

It  is  all  too  apparent  that  such  actions  of  the 
Czechoslovak  Government  are  not  dictated  by  the 
interests  of  the  Czechoslovak  people  or  for  that 
matter  by  the  interests  of  the  present  regime  in 
Czechoslovakia.  They  follow  a  set  course  which 
appears  to  have  been  prescribed  for  the  states  of 
Eastern  Europe  and  indicate  the  inability  of  the 
Czechoslovak  Government  to  follow  an  independ- 
ent policy. 

In  view  of  these  many  evidences  that  Czecho- 
slovakia, under  the  present  Government,  will  not 
or  cannot  conduct  itself  in  its  relations  with  the 
United  States  and  other  democracies  in  a  manner 
compatible  either  with  the  traditions  and  culture 
of  Czechoslovakia,  or  with  a  decent  regard  for 
the  conventions  of  the  community  of  nations,  this 
Government  is  examining  the  situation  not  only 
with  respect  to  the  present  but  also  for  the  future. 
It  is  now  reducing  the  size  of  its  official  repre- 
sentation. Since  the  United  States  cannot  con- 
duct normal  diplomatic  and  consular  functions  in 
Czechoslovakia,  and  since  the  relations  between 
the  two  Governments  are  being  restricted  in  scope 
through  the  foregoing  actions  of  the  Czechoslovak 
Government,  the  latter  has  been  requested  within 
a  reasonable  time  to  close  its  consulates  at  Cleve- 
land and  Pittsburgh  and  to  make  a  reduction  in 
its  official  personnel  in  the  United  States  similar 
to  that  demanded  of  the  United  States  in  Czecho- 
slovakia. 


The  fotlou-ing  is  the  text  of  a  note  setit  on  May  27  to 
the  Czechoslovak  Minister  of  Foreirm  Affairs  hy  the 
Amrririin  Embassii  at  I'raha  in  reply  to  the  Csechosloi'ak 
note  of  May  23  requesting  that  the  United  States  reduce 
its  official  personnel  in  Czechoslovakia  to  12  persons. 

I  am  directed  by  my  Government  to  state  that 
it  cannot  admit  as  conforming  to  the  generally 
accepted  principles  and  practices  of  international 
comity  that  a  receiving  state  shall  attempt  arbi- 
trarily and  unilaterally  to  determine  the  composi- 
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tion  of  the  diplomatic  missions  of  a  state  with 
whicli  it  maintains  relations.  Moreover,  my  Gov- 
ernment lias  previously  rejected,  and  rejects  once 
more,  the  allegations  the  Czechoslovak  Govern- 
ment has  put  foi-.ward  as  a  pretext  for  the  reduction 
of  United  States  representation  in  Czechoslovakia. 
The  United  States  Government,  furthermore,  has 
continuing  confidence  in  the  good  will  and  tradi- 
tional feeling  of  friendship  of  the  people  of  Czech- 
oslovakia toward  the  United  States  despite  the 
efforts  of  the  Czechoslovak  Government  to  sever 
friendly  contacts  between  the  American  and 
Czechoslovak  people. 

In  view,  however,  of  the  repeated  provocations 
and  groundless  attacks  against  the  TJnited  States 
and  United  States  representatives  in  Czechoslo- 
vakia during  the  past  few  weeks,  it  is  clear  that 
the  Czechoslovak  Government  has  belied  its  stated 
intention  of  jiromoting  peaceful  relations  among 
nations  and  has  made  clear  that  it  is  no  longer 
interested  in  maintaining  normal  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  the  United  States.  The  United  States 
Government  therefore,  while  reserving  its  rights 
and  customary  privileges,  intends  to  reduce  its 
official  representation  to  conform  with  conditions 
arbitrarily'  imposed  by  the  Ministry's  note  under 
reference. 

In  view  of  the  forced  reduction  of  its  personnel 
in  Czechoslovakia  and  in  recognition  of  the  cur- 
tailed relations  between  the  two  countries  imposed 
hj  the  Czechoslovak  Government,  the  United 
States  Government  hereby  announces  its  intention 
to  close  its  Consulate  General  in  Bratislava  and 
requests  the  Czechoslovak  Government  to  close 
within  two  weeks  its  Consulate  General,  including 
the  office  of  the  commercial  counselor,  in  New 
York. 

Truman  Doctrine's  Third  Anniversary 
Sliows  Greek-Turkish  Progress 

[Released  to  the  press  May  22] 

Today  marks  the  third  anniversary  of  the 
Greek-Turkish  aid  program  authorized  by  act  of 
Congress  of  May  22,  1947  (Public  Law  75,  80th 
Congress) ,  in  response  to  President  Truman's  mes- 
sage of  JIarch  12,  1947.  In  that  message  the 
President  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  American 
people  the  desperate  plight  of  Greece  and  the  diffi- 
culties confronting  Turkey,  as  a  result  of  Com- 
munist pressure,  and  set  forth  the  American  policy 
which  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  Truman 
Doctrine : 

It  must  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  support 
free  peoples  who  are  resisting  attempted  subjugation  bj- 
armed  minorities  or  by  outside  pressures.  We  must  assist 
free  peoples  to  work  out  their  own  destinies  in  their 
own  way. 

Under  this  policy,  the  guerrilla  warfare  has 


been  won  in  Greece,  and  the  defense  establishment 
and  national  economy  of  Turkey  have  been  sub- 
stantially strengthened. 

At  the  outset  of  the  American  aid  program  in 
Greece,  upward  of  20,000  Communist  guerrillas, 
armed  and  directed  from  abroad,  were  ravaging 
the  (ireek  countryside  and  had  driven  more  tlian 
half  a  million  terrorized  peasants,  or  some  10  per- 
cent of  the  entire  Greek  population,  to  seek  reiuge 
in  the  cities.  Today,  the  guerrillas  have  vanished 
from  Greece,  their  leaders  abroad  have  acknowl- 
edged defeat,  and  the  last  few  Greek  refugees  are 
being  resettled  in  their  homes.  In  1947,  it  was 
possible  to  venture  out  of  the  Greek  cities  only  in 
armed  convoy  and  over  rutted,  almost  impassable 
roads.  Today,  travel  anywhere  in  Greece  is  se- 
cure. The  railroad  network  has  been  completely 
restored  to  operation,  2,000  miles  of  highways  have 
been  resurfaced  or  repaired,  almost  200  bridges 
have  been  rebuilt,  11  airfields  have  been  improved, 
the  Corinth  Canal  has  been  reopened,  Greece's 
three  major  ports  have  been  reconstructed,  and 
40,000  housing  units  have  been  built.  Agricul- 
tural production,  which  had  been  cut  in  half  by 
the  war  and  occupation,  now  stands  at  better  than 
prewar  levels,  and  thousands  of  acres  of  land 
never  before  cultivated  have  been  reclaimed.  In- 
dustrial output  is  practically  back  at  the  prewar 
level,  as  compared  with  36  percent  in  1945,  and  is 
rising  rapidly  with  the  restoration  of  internal  or- 
der and  under  the  stimulus  of  plans  to  double  the 
production  of  electric  energy.  Improvement  in 
the  nation's  health  is  typified  by  the  results  of 
DDT  spraying,  which  has  reduced  the  incidence 
of  malaria  fi'om  between  1  and  2  million  cases  a 
year  to  less  than  50,000.  Much  remains  to  be  ac- 
complished in  Greece  in  the  way  of  economic 
development,  and  the  shadow  of  communism  still 
hangs  over  that  country.  Nevertheless,  the  fact 
remains  that  Greece,  which  was  facing  imminent 
disaster  in  1947,  has  turned  the  corner  to  rehabili- 
tation and  recovery. 

Progress  in  Turkey  has  been  equally  steady 
though  less  visible  since,  unlike  Greece,  Turkey 
escaped  the  ravages  of  war  and  occupation  and, 
though  subject  to  strong  diplomatic  and  other 
pressures  from  the  Soviet  Union,  has  not  been  the 
victim  of  armed  attack.  The  American  objective 
in  Turkey  has  been  to  assist  the  Turks  to  modern- 
ize their  armed  forces  and  develop  their  economy 
in  order  to  enable  them  to  maintain  their  national 
integrity  in  the  face  of  the  Communist  threat.  A 
special  problem  in  Turkey  has  been  the  dispro- 
portionate burden  of  defense  expenditures  upon 
the  national  economy.  Even  apart  from  the  costs 
of  the  military  equipment  and  training  provided 
by  the  United  States,  these  expenditures  absorb 
between  35  and  40  percent  of  the  country's  budg- 
etary revenues.  A  signal  achievement  of  the 
American  aid  program  has  been  to  reduce  the 
numerical  strength  of  the  Turkish  forces  while 
greatly  increasing  their  combat  efficiency  and  fire- 
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power.  Equally  important  has  been  the  psycho- 
logical impact  of  the  American  aid  program.  The 
Turkish  people  liave  demonstrated  at  all  times 
their  determination  to  defend  their  independence. 
American  aid  has  buttressed  their  confidence  in 
their  ability  to  do  so. 

After  an  initial  survey  by  Paul  A.  Porter,  the 
Greek  aid  program  was  launched  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  Lincoln  MacVeagh,  then  Ambassa- 
dor to  Greece  and  now  Ambassador  to  Portugal, 
and  Dwight  P.  Griswold,  former  Governor  of 
Nebraska  and  first  Chief  of  the  American  Mission 
for  Aid  to  Greece.  The  speed  with  which  this 
Mission  set  to  work  to  meet  an  emergency  situ- 
ation is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  first  cargo 
of  American  aid  supplies  reached  Greece  just  2 
weeks  after  Mr.  Griswold's  arrival  in  that  country. 
Within  the  first  6  weeks  of  operations,  25,000  tons 
of  supplies  valued  at  16  million  dollars  were  de- 
livered. Since  1948,  economic  aid  to  Greece  has 
been  extended  through  the  EGA,  and  both  the 
economic  and  military  programs  have  been  carried 
out  under  the  supervision  of  Ambassador  Henry 
F.  Grady,  with  Lt.  Gen.  James  A.  Van  Fleet  as 
Chief  of  the  Joint  Military  Mission.  Mr.  Porter, 
a  Foreign  Service  Officer,  heads  the  ECA  Greek 
Mission.  The  program  of  military  aid  to  Turkey 
has  been  administered,  successively,  by  Ambassa- 
dors Edwin  C.  Wilson  and  George  Wadsworth  as 
Chiefs  of  the  American  Mission  for  Aid  to  Turkey, 
■with  Maj.  Gen.  Horace  L.  McBride  as  Chief 
of  the  Joint  Military  Mission.  Chief  of  the  ECA 
Mission  in  Turkey  is  Russell  Dorr. 

Over  a  3-year  period,  economic  assistance  to 
Greece  under  the  Greek  aid  and  ECA  programs 
has  involved  expenditures  of  approximately  600 
million  dollars,  while  the  Turkish  program  has 
involved  about  164  million  dollars  of  direct  and  in- 
direct ECA  aid  for  economic  purposes.  Expend- 
itures for  military  aid  to  both  countries  during 
this  same  period  have  been  in  the  neighborhood  of 
700  million  dollars.  By  this  investment,  the 
United  States  has  manifested  its  solidarity  with 
two  valiant  peoples  who  are  striving  to  maintain 
their  free  way  of  life  against  the  threat  of  com- 
munism and  has  preserved  and  strengthened  an 
important  bulwark  of  security  in  an  area  of  criti- 
cal strategic  significance.  The  recent  holding  of 
exemplary,  free  elections  in  Greece  and  Turkey 
demonstrates  the  internal  stability  of  both  coini- 
tries  and  testifies  that  they  remain  strong  outposts 
of  democracy  on  the  border  of  the  totalitarian 
Communist  world. 

On  the  completion  of  this  third  year  of  Greek- 
Turkish  aid,  which  saw  the  termination  of  the 
Greek  guerrilla  warfare,  the  President  has  ad- 
dressed letters  to  Ambassadors  Grady  and  Mac- 
Veagh, Lt.  Gen.  Van  Fleet  and  Mr.  Griswold, 
commending  them  and  their  staifs  on  their  efficient 
handling  of  the  especially  complex  situation  in 
Greece. 


Opportunities  for  Teacliing 
and  Research  in  Near  East 

[Released  to  the  press  May  17] 

Opportunities  for  54  Americans  to  teach  or 
undertake  advanced  research  in  Egypt,  India,  or 
Iran  during  the  1950-51  academic  year,  under  the 
terms  of  the  Fulbright  Act,  were  announced  today 
by  the  Department  of  State. 

Application  for  these  awards  must  be  submitted 
or  mailed  not  later  than  June  15,  1950.  Applica- 
tions may  be  made  after  that  date  for  awards  for 
the  academic  year  1951-52.  Persons  wishing  to 
apply  should  send  their  inquiries  to  the  following 
agencies :  "" 

For  teaching  in  elementary,  secondary,  or  normal 
schools: 

The  United  States  OflSce  of  Education 
Federal  Security  Agency 
Washington  25,  D.C. 

For  university  lecturing  or  advanced  research: 

Conference  Board  of  Associated  Research  Councils 
2101  Constitution  Avenue  NW. 
Washington  25,  D.C. 

Specific  opportunities  are  listed  below : 


I 


Egypt 

Five  teachers  of  English  for  public  secondary 
schools  or  in  normal  schools  training  future 
teachers  of  English. 

Seventeen  awards  are  offered  for  visiting  lec- 
turers in  the  following  specified  subject  at  desig- 
nated institutions  of  higher  learning  in  Egypt: 
sociology  and  library  service  at  the  American 
University  in  Cairo;  audiovisual  education  at 
the  Institute  of  Education  for  Men  Teachers  in 
Mounira;  community  organization  at  the  Cairo 
School  of  Social  Work;  social  group  work  at 
the  Higher  Institute  for  Social  Service,  Alexan- 
dria; geology,  modern  history,  international  law, 
insect  control,  hydraulic  power  development,  so- 
ciology, economics,  pathology,  irrigation  econom- 
ics, desert  reclamation,  and  physics  at  Fouad  I 
University  in  Cairo ;  nuclear  physics,  ancient  his- 
tory, cancer  research,  electrical  engineering,  soil 
science,  business  administration,  maritime  law  and 
insurance,  embrj'ology,  horticidtiire,  and  physical 
oceanography  at  Farouk  I  University  in  Alex- 
andria. Applications  in  subjects  other  than  those 
specified  above  will  also  be  accepted  and  consid- 
ered. 

Nine  awards  are  offered  for  independent  re- 
search at  higher  institutions  of  learning  in  Egypt 
in  the  following  subjects:  (1)  archeology  at  the 
American  Kesearch  Center  in  Luxor;  (2)  bac- 
teriology and  taxonomy  of  molluscs.  Six  of  the 
nine  awards  are  offered  without  designation  as 
to  institution  or  subject. 
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India 

Four  teachers  for  secondary  schools  (fields 
uiisi)ec'itied). 

Eleven  awards  are  offered  for  visiting  lecturers 
or  research  scholars  in  hijj:her  institutions  of  learn- 
ing in  India.  It  is  expected  that  inforniat  ion  will 
be  received  at  a  later  date  indicating  subjects  in 
which  visiting  lecturere  would  be  especially  wel- 
come, but  ajiplications  will  be  accepted  and  con- 
sidered in  all  fields. 

Iran 

Five  teachers  of  English  to  work  in  Normal 
sclieols,  training  future  teachers  of  English. 

Three  teachers  in  the  field  of  vocational  teach- 
ing training. 

Two  teachers  in  the  field  of  agricultural  teacher 
training  for  the  Teachers  Training  School  in 
Tehran. 

Eleven  awards  are  offered  for  visiting  lecturers 
or  research  scholars  at  the  University  of  Tehran 
in  subjects  including  agriculture,  animal  hus- 
bandry, medicine,  library  service,  civil  engineer- 
ing, and  rural  education.  Although  the  United 
States  Educational  Conunission  of  Iran  has  ex- 

{)ressed  a  preference  for  the  inclusion  of  visiting 
ecturers  in  the  initial  program  for  Iran,  applica- 
tions from  research  scholars  will  be  considered. 


Economic  Aid  Program  for 
Vietnam,  Laos,  Cambodia 

[ReUased  to  the  press  May  25} 
U.S.  NOTE  OF  MAY  24,  1950 

On  Wednesdau,  May  2'i.  Chargd  d' Affaires  Edmund  Gul- 
lion  delivered  the  following;  letter  to  the  Chiefs  of  State  of 
Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia  or  their  representatives  at 
Saigon.  Simultaneotislu,  Ambassador  Bruce  delivered  an 
identical  letter  to  the  President  of  the  French  Union  in 
Paris. 

I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  has  decided  to  initiate 
a  progi-am  of  economic  aid  to  the  States  of  Cam- 
bodia, Laos,  and  Vietnam.  My  Government  has 
reached  this  decision  in  order  to  assist  Cambodia, 
Laos,  and  Vietnam  to  restore  stability  and  pursue 
tlieir  peaceful  and  democratic  development. 

With  these  purposes  in  mind,  the  United  States 
Government  is  establishing,  with  headquarters  in 
Saigon  and  associated  with  the  United  States 
Legation,  a  special  economic  mission  to  Cambodia, 
Laos,  and  Vietnam.  This  mission  will  have  the  re- 
sponsibility of  working  with  the  Governments  of 
Cambodia.  Laos,  and  Vietnam  aiul  with  the 
French  High  Commissioner  in  developing  and 
carrying  out  a  coordinated  program  of  economic 
aid  designed  to  assist  the  three  countries  in  restor- 
in<r  their  normal  economic  life.    The  members  of 


the  American  economic  mission  will,  at  all  times, 
be  subject  to  tiie  authority  of  the  Government  of 
tlie  United  States  and  will  not  become  a  part  of  the 
adniinisti-ations  of  the  Associated  States. 

'Hie  Government  of  the  United  States  recognizes 
that  this  American  assistance  will  be  complemen- 
tary to  the  effort  made  by  the  three  A.ssociated 
States  and  France,  without  any  intention  of  sub- 
stitution. American  aid  is  designed  to  reinfoi-ce 
the  joint  effort  of  France  and  the  f  Jovermnents  and 
peoples  of  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Vietnam,  on  whom 
rests  the  primary  responsibility  for  the  restoration 
of  security  and  stability. 

United  States  economic  aid  will  be  granted  in 
accoidance  with  separate  bilateral  agreements  be- 
tween each  of  the  Associated  States  and  the 
United  States  of  America.  The  approval  of  these 
agreements  will  be  subject  to  legal  conventions  ex- 
isting between  the  Associated  States  and  France. 
Initial  economic  aid  operations,  however,  may  be- 
gin prior  to  the  conclusion  of  these  agi-eements. 

The  United  States  Government  is  of  the  opinion 
that  it  would  be  desirable  for  the  three  govern- 
ments and  the  French  High  Commissioner  to 
reach  agreement  among  themselves  for  the  co- 
ordination of  those  matters  relating  to  the  aid 
program  that  are  of  common  interest.  The 
American  economic  mission  will  maintain  contact 
with  the  three  Associated  States,  with  the  French 
High  Commissioner  in  Indochina  and,  if  desired, 
with  any  body  which  may  be  set  up  by  the  Associ- 
ated States  and  France  in  connection  with  the  aid 
program. 

Mr.  Robert  Blum  has  been  appointed  Chief  of 
the  United  States  special  economic  mission  to 
Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Vietnam. 

Identical  letters  are  being  addressed  today  to 
the  governments  of  Cambodia.  Laos,  Vietnam  and 
the  President  of  the  French  Union. 


STATEMENT  BY  SECRETARY  ACHESON 

The  letter  of  intent  refers  only  to  economic  aid  which 
will  he  based  on  the  recommendations  of  the  Orifffn  mis- 
sion which  recently  made  a  survey  trip  to  ^'owf/icn-s-f  Asia 
and  carried  on  consultations  with  the  leaders  and  tech- 
nicians of  Indochina. 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  .ieheson  announced  the  policy 
of  United  States  aid  to  Indixhina  at  Paris  on  May  S  trhen 
he  released  this  statement  following  an  exchange  of  liews 
ivith  Foreign  Mini-iter  Schuman  of  France: 

The  Foreign  Minister  and  I  have  just  had  an 
exchange  of  views  on  the  situation  in  Indochina 
and  are  in  general  agreement  both  as  to  the  urgency 
of  the  situation  in  that  area  and  as  to  the  necessity 
for  remedial  action.  We  have  noted  the  fact  that 
the  problem  of  meeting  the  threat  to  the  security 
of  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  and  Laos  which  now  enjoy 
independence  within  the  French  Union  is  pri- 
marily the  responsibility  of  France  and  the  Gov- 
ernments and  peoples  of  Iiulochina.  The  United 
States  recognizes  that  the  solution  of  the  Indo- 
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china  problem  depends  both  upon  the  restoration 
of  security  and  upon  the  development  of  genuine 
nationalism  and  that  United  States  assistance  can 
and  should  contribute  to  these  major  objectives. 

The  United  States  Government,  convinced  that 
neither  national  independence  nor  democratic  evo- 
lution exist  in  any  area  dominated  by  Soviet  im- 
perialism, considers  the  situation  to  be  such  as  to 
warrant  its  according  economic  aid  and  military 
equipment  to  the  Associated  States  of  Indochina 
and  to  France  in  order  to  assist  them  in  restoring 
stability  and  permitting  these  states  to  pursue 
their  peaceful  and  democratic  development. 


Future  of  Goa  Dependent  Upon 
India-Portugal^Negotiations 

IReleased  to  the  press  May  29] 

Folloivmg  Is  the  text  of  a  letter,  dated  Marj  25,  1950, 
sent  by  Jaelc  K.  McFall,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Congres- 
sional A/fairs,  to  Joseph  W.  Martin  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, ref/ardiny  the  future  of  Ooa,  one  of  the 
Portuguese  colonies  in  India. 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  May  22,  1950,  to 
the  Secretary  in  which  you  discussed  the  question 
of  the  future  of  Goa,  one  of  the  Portuguese  col- 
onies in  India.  It  is  noted  that  you  imply  that 
the  Government  of  India  has  certain  plans  with 
respect  to  Goa  which  should  be  abandoned  in  the 
interests  of  international  justice,  and  you  ask  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  use  its  moral 
influence  in  connection  with  this  problem. 

As  you  know,  India  vigorously  supports  the 
self-determination  of  peoples  wherever  they  may 
be,  and,  since  attaining  independence  in  194:7,  the 
Government  of  India  has  been  particularly  anx- 
ious that  the  remaining  vestiges  of  European  sov- 
ereignty in  the  Indian  subcontinent  be  removed. 
After  protracted  negotiations,  the  Indian  and 
French  Governments  succeeded  in  reaching  an 
agreement  that  referenda  be  held  in  the  remaining 
French  colonies  in  India  to  determine  whether 
they  will  retain  their  connection  with  France  or 
become  a  part  of  India.  One  French  establish- 
ment, Chandernagore,  was  officially  transferred 
to  India  on  May  2,  1950,  as  the  result  of  such  a 
referendum.  Preparations  are  being  made  for 
the  holding  of  additional  referenda  in  the  French 
colonies  of  Pondichery,  Yanaon,  Mahe,  and 
Karikal. 

The  Government  of  India  is  understood  to  have 
addressed  a  communication  to  the  Portuguese 
Government  early  this  year  on  the  future  of  the 
Portuguese  possessions  in  India,  suggesting  that 
the  two  countries  negotiate  on  this  matter.  The 
Department  is  confident  that  India,  as  a  Charter 
Member  of  the  United  Nations,  would  not  under- 
take to  absorb  Goa  contrary  to  the  clear  wishes 
of  its  inhabitants.     We  are  endeavoring  to  keep 


abreast  of  the  situation  and  believe  that  no  use- 
ful purpose  would  be  served  at  present  should  this 
Government  unilaterally  interpose  itself  in  nego- 
tiations between  India  and  Portugal. 


U.S.  Professors  To  Teach  in  Korea 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  May  31 
that  the  following  persons  have  been  awarded 
grants-in-aid  by  the  Department  to  enable  them 
to  serve  as  visiting  professors  at  Korean  univer- 
sities for  the  coming  academic  year : 

Ezra  L.  Cross,  professor  of  economics  at  Flint 
Junior  College.  Flint,  Michigan,  and  Milton  G. 
Geil,  head  of  the  Department  of  Psychology  and 
director  of  the  Psychological  Service  Center,  Al- 
bright College,  Reading,  Pennsylvania,  will  teach  j 
economics  and  psychology,  respectively,  at  Seoul 
National  University. 

Mrs.  Katherine  Hess,  of  the  Department  of 
Clothing  and  Textiles,  Kansas  State  College,  Man- 
hattan, Kansas;  Travis  Kirkland,  professor  of 
business  administration,  Georgia  Southwestern 
College,  Americus,  Georgia;  and  Edward  L. 
Shuck,  Jr.,  assistant  professor  of  political  science, 
Lewis  and  Clark  College.  Portland,  Oregon,  will 
teadi  home  economics,  business  administration, 
and  political  science,  respectively,  at  Ewha  "Wom- 
en's University  at  Seoul. 


Visit  of  Vietnamese  Public 
Health  Official 

Dr.  Emmanuel  Ho  Quan  Phuoc,  president  of 
the  Medical  Committee  of  the  Taberd  Institution, 
Saigon,  and  president  of  its  Alumni  Association, 
has  arrived  in  Washington,  D.C.,  to  begin  a  3- 
montli  stay  in  the  United  States.  His  visit  has 
been  made  possible  through  a  grant-in-aid 
awarded  by  the  Department  of  State  under  the 
program  for  the  exchange  of  persons. 


Norwegian  Editor,  Educator 
Visit  the  United  States 

Andreas  Andersen,  director  of  the  Workers 
Educational  Association,  and  Torolf  Elster,  edi- 
tor of  a  labor  monthly  entitled  Konfakt,  have  ar- 
rived to  begin  a  3-month  visit.  Their  visits  have 
been  made  possible  through  a  grant-in-aid 
awarded  by  the  Department  of  State  under  the 
jDrogram  for  the  exchange  of  persons. 
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Consulations  on  Eliminating 
Custom  Duties  on  Educational 
and  Scientific  Materials 

[Released  to  the  press  May  10] 

Consultations  are  being  lield  with  interested 
groups  on  the  draft  of  a  proimsed  international 
agi'eement  to  eliminate  custom  duties  on  various 
categories  of  educational,  s<^it'ntific,  and  cultural 
materials,  the  Department  of  State  announced 
today. 

The  draft  agreement  was  completed  at  a  meet- 
ing of  governmental  representatives  of  2G  coun- 
tries held  at  Geneva  Mai-ch  1-15,  called  under 
the  auspices  of  Unesco — the  United  Nations  Edu- 
cational, Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization.  It 
will  be  presented  for  consideration  to  the  55  mem- 
ber nations  of  Uxesco  at  the  fifth  session  of  the 
General  Conference  of  the  organization  at  Flor- 
ence. Italy,  May  22-June  17. 

The  agreement  is  broad  in  scope  and  includes 
printed  books  and  music,  periodicals,  newspapers, 
tourist  and  travel  literature,  various  types  of 
works  of  art,  and  audiovisual  materials  such  as 
educational  films  and  sound  recordings.  Provi- 
sion also  is  made  for  contracting  states  to  provide 
the  necessary  licenses  and  foreign  exchange  for 
the  importation  of  books  and  publications  con- 
signed to  public  libraries  and  educational  institu- 
tions, governmental  and  United  Nations  publica- 
tions, and  for  books  and  other  articles  consigned 
to  institutions  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  the 
blind. 

The  agreement  will  be  binding  upon  those  states 
accepting  it  and  will  go  into  force  after  10  states 
have  approved  it.  A  previous  UNESco-approved 
agreement — covering  audiovisual  materials  of 
an  educational,  scientific,  and  cultural  nature — 
has  been  signed  by  16  nations,  including  the 
United  States.  Katification  of  this  agreement  now 
is  being  sought  in  many  of  those  countries. 

Since  the  new  draft  is  likely  to  come  before  the 
Unesco  Conference  within  the  next  2  weeks.  State 
Department  officials  are  endeavoring  to  confer 
with  the  most  interested  groups  during  that  pe- 
riod. Arrangements  for  consultation  may  be 
made  through  the  Unesco  Relations  Staff  of  the 
Department. 


U.  S.-Switzerland  Confer  on 
Avoiding  Double  Taxation 

[Released  to  the  press  May  15] 

United  States  and  Swiss  tax  officials  have  re- 
cently met  in  Washington  in  preliminary  teclmical 
discussions  examining  whether  a  basis  can  be 
found  for  negotiating  conventions  for  the  avoid- 


ance of  double  taxation  with  respect  to  taxes  on 
income  and  on  the  estates  of  deceased  persons. 

The  discussions  have  progressed  favorably,  and 
it  is  expected  that  they  will  be  resumed  after  the 
Swiss  representatives  have  rej^orted  to  their 
Government. 

In  jM-ejiaration  for  f\irther  discussions  between 
the  two  Governments,  interested  persons  are  in- 
vited to  submit  information  and  suggestions  look- 
ing to  the  improvement  of  tax  relations  with 
Switzerland  to  Eldon  P.  King,  Special  Deputy 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  Bureau  of 
Internal  Revenue,  Washington,  D.C. 


Hearings  Set  on  Trade  Concessions 
for  Watches  and  Watch  Parts 

[Released  to  the  press  May  22] 

The  interdepartmental  Conmiittee  for  Reciproc- 
ity Information  has  announced  that  a  public  hear- 
ing will  be  held,  beginning  June  14, 1950,  to  obtain 
views  and  information  from  all  interested  per- 
sons on  the  effect  of  reciprocal  trade-agreement 
concessions  on  the  importation  and  domestic  pro- 
duction of  watches  and  watch  movements  and 
parts.  United  States  tai-iff  concessions  on  these 
products,  which  are  dutiable  under  paragraph  367 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  were  made  in  the  trade 
agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Switzer- 
land concluded  in  1936. 

The  hearings,  announced  by  the  Committee  for 
Reciprocity  Information,  will  open  at  10  a.m., 
June  14,  in  the  Tariff  Commission  Building  at 
Seventh  and  E  Streets,  NW.,  in  Washington.  A])- 
plications  to  appear  and  written  briefs  and  state- 
ments will  be  received  by  the  Committee  before 
noon  on  June  12,  1950.  Such  applications  and 
statements  should  be  addressed  to  "The  Chair- 
man, Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information, 
Tariff  Commission  Building,  Washington  25, 
D.C." 

A  copy  of  the  notice  of  the  Committee  for  Reci- 
procity Information  follows: 

The  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information  hereby 
gives  notice  that  a  public  hearing  will  be  held  in  order 
that  the  interdepartmental  trade  agreements  organiza- 
tion may  obtain  the  views  of  all  intere.sted  persons  with 
respect  to  the  effect  of  trade  agreement  concessions  on  the 
importation  and  domestic  production  of  watches  and 
watch  movements  and  parts.  United  States  tariff  con- 
cessions on  these  products,  which  are  dutiable  under  par- 
agraph 307  of  the  Tarife  Act  of  1!)30,  are  contained  in 
schedule  II  of  the  trade  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  Switzerland  dated  January  9,  1936  (49  Stat. 
3940  to  3940). 

All  applications  for  oral  presentation  of  views,  and  all 
Information  and  views  in  writing,  in  regard  to  the  fore- 
going matters  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Committee  for 
Reciprocity  Information  not  later  than  12 :  00  noon,  June 
12,  1950. 

Such  conmiunications  shall  be  addressed  to  "The  Chair- 
man, Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information,  Tariff 
Commission  Building,  Washington  25,  D.C."    Ten  copies 
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of  written  statements,  either  typed,  printed,  or  dupli- 
cated shall  be  submitted,  of  which  one  copy  shall  be 
sworn  to. 

Public  hearings  will  be  held  before  the  Committee  for 
Reciprocity  Information,  at  which  oral  statements  will 
be  heard.  The  first  hearing  will  be  at  10 :  00  a.m.  on 
June  14,  19.50,  in  the  Hearing  Room  in  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission Building,  7th  and  E  Streets,  NW.,  Washington 
25,  D.C.  Appearances  at  hearings  before  the  Committee 
may  be  made  only  by  or  on  behalf  of  those  persons  who 
have  within  the  time  prescribed  made  written  applica- 
tion for  oral  presentation  of  views.  Statements  made 
at  the  public  hearings  shall  be  under  oath. 

By  direction  of  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Infor- 
mation this  19th  day  of  May,  1950. 

Edwabd  Yabdley 
Secretary,  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information, 


Department's  View  on  Constitutional 
Government  for  Puerto  Rico 

Statement  hy  Edward  G.  Miller,  Jr., 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Inter- American  Affairs'^ 

The  Department  of  State  believes  it  to  be  of  the 
greatest  importance  that  the  Puerto  Rican  people 
be  authorized  to  frame  their  own  constitution  as 
provided  for  in  H.R.  7674,  in  order  that  formal 
consent  of  the  Puerto  Ricans  may  be  given  to  their 
present  relationship  to  the  United  States.  It  is 
believed  that,  with  their  own  constitution,  the  high 
degree  of  internal  self-government  which  the 
Puerto  Ricans  today  enjoy  in  their  voluntary  asso- 
ciation with  the  United  States,  will  assume  for 
them  an  added  significance.  Moreover,  such  action 
by  our  Government  would  be  in  keeping  with  the 
democratic  principles  of  the  United  States  and 
with  our  obligations  under  chapter  XI  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  to  take  due  account 
of  the  people  in  our  territories  and  to  develop  self- 
government  in  them.  The  Department  of  State 
feels  that  the  enactment  of  H.R.  7674  into  law 
would  have  great  value  as  a  symbol  of  the  basic 
freedom  enjoyed  by  Puerto  Rico,  within  the  larger 
framework  of  the  United  States  of  America. 


Visit  of  Salvadoran  Journalist 

Jose  Quetglas,  head  of  the  Salvadoran  Govern- 
ment's Office  of  Information  at  San  Salvador,  El 
Salvador,  and  founder  and  director  of  the  maga- 
zine Ahora,  has  arrived  in  Washington,  D.C.  to 
begin  a  1-month  visit  in  the  United  States.  This 
visit  has  been  made  possible  through  a  grant-in-aid 
awarded  by  the  Department  of  State  under  the 
program  for  the  exchange  of  persons. 

'  Made  on  May  16  before  the  House  Committee  on  Public 
Lands,  on  H.R.  7674,  "A  Bill  To  Provide  For  The  Organiza- 
tion of  A  Constitutional  Government  For  Puerto  Rico," 
and  released  to  the  press  ou  the  same  date. 


U.S.  and  Cuba  Conclude 
Renegotiations  of  Tariff  Items 

The  Governments  of  Cuba  and  the  United  States, 
on  May  31,  completed  the  renegotiation  of  certain 
Cuban  tariff  concessions  initially  negotiated  with 
the  United  States  at  Geneva  in  1947  and  included 
in  part  II  of  schedule  IX  of  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  The  results  of  the 
renegotiations  have  been  submitted  to  the  Con- 
tracting Parties  to  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade. 

The  opening  of  these  renegotiations  with  Cuba 
was  announced  on  February  7,  1950,^  which  men- 
tioned that  the  six  Cuban  tariff  items  to  be  con- 
sidered at  that  time  were  those  covering  ribbons, 
braids  and  galloons,  nylon  hosiery,  and  rubber 
tires  and  tubes.  It  was  also  amiounced  that  con- 
sideration would  be  given,  during  the  renegotia- 
tions, to  new  concessions  which  Cuba  would  offer 
to  the  United  States  as  compensation  in  return  for 
any  modifications  in  existing  Cuban  rates  of  duty 
on  these  six  items. 

In  these  renegotiations,  increases  in  rates  of  duty 
have  been  agreed  upon  for  some  of  the  products 
listed  under  each  of  the  six  tariff  items  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  paragraph.  In  the  case  of  some 
products  under  three  of  these  items,  the  present 
rates  were  retained,  and  in  the  case  of  some  prod-  J 
nets  under  one  of  the  items,  a  reduction  in  duty  " 
was  negotiated.  Because  of  these  changes,  some 
new  sub-items  in  the  Cuban  tariff  have  been 
established.' 


Two- Way  International  Broadcast 
Inaugurated  by  VOA 

[Released  to  the  press  April  26'i 

The  Voice  of  America  today  inaugurated  a  reg- 
ular series  of  two-way  international  broadcasts, 
with  speakers  participating  from  New  York  and 
Vienna. 

The  program,  "Hands  Across  the  Sea,"  will  be 
transmitted  by  two-way  radio  communications 
each  Wednesday  and  broadcast  to  Austria  the  fol- 
lowing day  from  transcriptions. 

On  the  initial  progi-am,  the  United  States  par- 
ticipants were  James  E.  Webb,  Under  Secretary 
of  State;  Llewellyn  Thompson,  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary    for    European    Affairs,    and    Ludwig 

'  I'.uLLETiN  of  Feb.  20,  1950,  p.  297. 

"For  the  detailed  results  of  the  renegotiations  of  the 
six  items,  as  well  as  changes  in  two  sub-items,  127-C  and 
D,  whicli  were  not  negotiated  and  which  are  not  in  the 
General  Agreement,  see  Department  of  State  press  release 
575  of  May  31. 
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Kleinwaecliter,  Austrian  Minister  to  Washington. 
In  Austria,  the  speakers  inchuUHl  Chancellor  Leo- 
pold Figl  and  Vice-Chancellor  Adolf  Schaerf. 

Subsequent  programs  will  give  average  Austrian 
citizens  an  opportunity  to  talk  with  average  Amer- 
icans. Questions  asked  by  Austrian  listeners 
about  the  United  States  will  be  answered  from 
New  York.  Within  tlie  next  few  weeks,  an  Aus- 
trian printer  and  an  Austrian  insurance  man  will 
discuss  questions  of  mutual  interest  with  their 
American  counterparts. 

In  the  initial  broadcast,  Mr.  Webb  described  the 
"Hands  Across  the  Sea"  program  as  "another 
step  along  the  road  to  better  and  fuller  under- 
standing between  our  two  countries."  He  said 
the  program  was  an  integral  part  "of  our  world- 
wide program  which  is  designed  to  establish, 
maintain,  and  improve  relations  between  the 
American  people  and  the  people  of  other  countries. 


U.S.  Delegation  to  ICAO 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  May 
29  that  the  following  delegation  has  been  desig- 
nated to  represent  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  at  the  fourth  assembly  of  the  International 
Civil  Aviation  Organization  (Icao)  which  will 
convene  at  Montreal  on  May  30 : 

Chairman  and  Delegate 

Rnssell  B.  Adams,  Member,  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 

Vice  Chairman  and  Delegate 

Livingston  Satterthwaite,  Deputy  Director,  OflBce  of 
British  Commonwealtli  and  Northern  European  Af- 
fairs, Department  of  State 

Delegate 

Paul  A.  Smith,  United  States  Representative  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization, 
Montreal 

Alternates 

Thomas  W.  S.  Davis,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Department  of  Commerce 

David  M.  French,  Specialist  in  International  Organiza- 
tion Affairs,  Division  of  International  Administra- 
tion, Department  of  State 

Frederick  B.  Lee,  Deputy  Administrator  for  Program 
Planning,  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce 

Robert  J.  G.  McClurkin,  Director,  Bureau  of  Economic 
Regulations,  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 

Emory  T.  Nunneley,  Jr.,  General  Counsel,  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board 

Harold  C.  Stuart,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force, 
Department  of  Defense 

Congressional  Advisers 

Lindley  Beckworth,  House  of  Representatives 
Oren  Harris,  House  of  Representatives 
Carl  Hinshaw,  House  of  Representatives 
Charles  A.  Wolverton,  House  of  Representatives 


Advisers 

Frank  L,  Barton,  Spr-clul  Assistant  In  the  Office  of  the 
Soort'tary,  Depart nt  of  Commerce 

KdwanI  A.  Bolster,  Assistant  Director  ( IiitiTiiatioiial), 
Bureau  of  Kconomic  Regulation,  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board 

Col.  Kicliard  W.  Bonnevalle,  USAF,  (Office,  Directorate 
of  Plans  and  Operations),  Department  of  Defense 

G.  Nalliaii  Calkins,  Jr.,  Cliief,  International  and  Rules 
Division,  Bureau  of  Law,  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 

H.  Allterta  Colclaser,  Aviation  Policy  Staff,  Department 
of  State 

Richard  K.  Elwell,  General  Counsel,  Civil  Aeronautics  Ad- 
ministration, Department  of  (Commerce 

Alfred  Hand,  Assistant  to  Deputy  Administrator  for  Pro- 
gram I'lanning,  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration, 
Department  of  Commerce 

Robert  D.  Hoyt,  Chief,  International  Standards  Division, 
Bureau  of  Safety  Regulation,  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 

Edmund  H.  Kellogg,  Ollice  of  United  Nations  Economic 
and  Social  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

P.  D.  McKeel,  Acting  Chief,  Icao  Office,  Civil  Aeronautics 
Administration,  Department  of  Commerce 

Arthur  E.  Raymond,  Vice  President,  Engineering,  Douglas 
Aircraft  Co.,   Inc. 

Noi-man  P.  Seagrave,  Alternate  United  States  Represen- 
tative on  the  International  Civil  Aviation  Organiza- 
tion Council,  Montreal 

Claude  H.  Smith,  Alternate  United  States  Representative 
on  the  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization 
Council,  Montreal 

Joan  H.  Stacy,  Aviation  Policy  Staff,  Department  of 
State 

Stuart  G.  Tipton,  Air  Transport  Association,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Secretary  of  the  Delegation 

William  H.  Dodderidge,  Division  of  International  Con- 
ferences, Department  of  State 

Administrative  Officer 

James  T.  McGloin,  Division  of  International  Conferences 
Department  of  State 

Problems  significant  to  the  future  conduct  of 
international  civil  aviation,  and  upon  which  the 
International  Civil  Aviation  Organization  re- 
quires policy  guidance,  constitute  the  majority  of 
Items  on  the  agenda  for  the  forthcoming  fourth 
assembly  of  Icao.  Subjects  to  be  considered  in 
this  connection  are:  questions  regarding  amend- 
ment of  the  Convention  on  International  Civil 
Aviation ;  the  recognition,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
port and  import,  of  certificates  of  airworthiness ; 
the  privileges  and  immunities  of  contracting  states 
with  respect  to  accident  investigations ;  and  com- 
mercial air-transport  rights.  It  is  expected  that 
the  fourth  assembly  will  deal  with  these  matters, 
as  well  as  administrative  and  financial  questions 
pertaining  to  the  work  of  Icao,  not  only  in  plenary 
meetings  and  meetings  of  its  Executive  Committee 
but  also  in  meetings  of  four  commissions  (ad- 
ministrative, technical,  economic,  and  legal)  which 
it  is  expected  to  e-stablish. 

Concurrent  with  the  fourth  assembly,  the  Legal 
Committee  of  Icao  will  hold  its  sixth  session  at 
Montreal  in  order  to  consider  questions  relating 
to  several  conventions  and  agreements  affecting 
international  civil  aviation. 
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Report  on  Science 

and  Foreign  Relations  Released 

[Released  to  the  press  June  4] 

The  employment  of  high-ranking  scientists  in 
a  top-level  policy  post  in  the  Department  of  State 
and  in  key  foreign  posts  highlights  a  series  of 
proposals  outlined  in  a  report  on  Science  and  For- 
eign Relations,  prepared  by  Dr.  Lloyd  V.  Berkner, 
Special  Consultant  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
released  today  by  the  Department  of  State. 

The  report  points  out  that,  in  organizing  to 
cope  with  the  scientific  aspects  of  foreign  rela- 
tions, the  Department  would  be  taking  a  neces- 
sary first  step  to  meet  a  critical  need  for  an  active 
and  positive  policy  in  support  of  American  in- 
terest in  scientific  progress  and  cooperation 
throughout  the  world.  The  report  emphasizes 
that  that  interest  is  directly  related  to  the  prosper- 
ity, progress,  and  security  of  the  free  world  and, 
therefore,  is  important  enough  to  require  the 
same  kind  of  expert  policy  consideration  tradi- 
tionally given  to  the  economic  and  political  aspects 
of  foreign  relations.  The  international  science 
policy  of  the  United  States,  as  spelled  out  in  the 
Berkner  report,  is  designed  to  take  its  place  as  a 
major  instrument  in  the  current  drive  for  peace. 

The  job  of  the  Department,  according  to  the 
report,  is  to  apply  this  policy  to  the  scientific  and 
technical  aspects  of  the  various  programs  and 
activities  with  which  it  is  concerned.  These  in- 
clude Point  4 ;  EGA ;  military  aid ;  participation  in 
international  conferences,  in  the  United  Nations, 
its  specialized  agencies,  and  other  international 
organizations;  information  and  educational  ex- 
change programs;  and  the  traditional  diplomatic 
and  consular  responsibilities  of  the  Department 
and  the  Foreign  Service,  such  as  negotiation,  rep- 
resentation, foreign  reporting,  and  travel  control. 

Key  post  in  the  Department's  proposed  organi- 
zation for  science,  as  outlined  in  Dr.  Berkner's 
report,  is  that  of  Science  Adviser.  The  report 
recommends  that  the  Department  fill  this  post 
with  one  of  the  nation's  front-rank  men  of  science. 
Appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Science 
Adviser  would  inject  scientific  considerations  into 
the  policy  councils  of  the  Department.  The 
Science  Adviser  and  a  small  science  staff  would 
be  in  the  Office  of  the  Under  Secretary.  As  pro- 
posed by  the  report,  his  staff  would  consist  of  a 
Deputy  Science  Adviser,  three  scientists  repre- 
senting the  physical,  life,  and  engineering 
sciences  respectively,  and  liaison  officers  from 
within  the  Department  and  from  various  inter- 
ested government  agencies.    The  Berkner  report 


underscores  the  "advisory"  character  of  the 
projected  science  staff. 

One  of  the  important  functions  of  the  Science 
Staff  would  be  to  support  the  operations  of  the 
various  ovei'seas  science  staffs,  which  the  Berkner 
report  suggests  should  be  set  up  initially  in  United 
States  missions  in  London,  Johannesburg,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Sydney  (or  Canberra),  Paris,  Rome, 
Bern,  Stockholm,  Ottawa,  Frankfort,  and  Tokyo. 
One  such  staff,  in  London,  has  been  in  operation 
since  1947. 

The  report  recommends  that  scientists  on  over- 
seas science  staffs  should  rank  as  attaches  with  full 
diplomatic  status  and  should  be  appointed  as  offi- 
cers in  the  Foreign  Service  Reserve,  generally  for 
2-year  periods. 

As  outlined  in  the  report,  the  chief  duties  of 
the  overseas  science  staff  would  be  to  keep  their 
missions  and  interested  govermnent  agencies  in 
the  United  States  posted  on  scientific  progress  and 
problems  and  to  provide  unclassified  information 
to  help  both  American  and  foreign  scientists  to 
maintain  mutually  beneficial  relations  with  one 
another. 

To  get  an  over-all  view  of  scientific  policy  prob- 
lems and  to  bring  the  greatest  possible  amount  of 
expert  assistance  to  bear  on  their  solution,  the 
Berkner  report  urges  the  Department  to  organize 
closer  and  stronger  working  relations  with  various 
interagency  committees  on  science  and  technology, 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  the  Na- 
tional Research  Council.  The  report  also  sug- 
gests the  employment  of  top-flight  specialists  for 
short-term  assignments  to  overseas  science  staffs 
whenever  desirable. 

Application  of  the  international  science  policy 
recommended  by  the  Berkner  report  would  mean 
fuller  support  of  international  scientific  confer- 
ences and  organizations ;  effective  participation  in 
projects  for  international  scientific  cooperation 
sponsored  by  the  United  Nations  and  its  special- 
ized agencies;  active  and  iniceasing  promotion  of 
the  freest  possible  international  flow  of  scientific 
information ;  and  the  utmost  stimulation,  encour- 
agement, and  support  of  privately  sponsored 
international  scientific  pi'ograms.  Although  ad- 
vocating the  freest  possible  exchange  of  scientific 
information,  the  Berkner  report  stresses  that  this 
must  be  done  within  the  framework  of  national 
security  policy. 

The  report  highlights  the  importance  of  vigor- 
ously helping  and  promoting  privately  sponsored 
projects,  pointing  out  that  this  would  lead  to  a 
maximum  expansion  of  international  scientific  co- 
operation at  a  minimum  cost.  Also,  the  inter- 
national contacts  and  relations  which  scientists  can 
establish  through  private  programs  are  more  direct 
and  therefore,  according  to  the  report,  more 
effective. 

Publication  of  the  report  caps  a  survey  begun 
officially  on  October  4,  1949,  when  Secretary 
Acheson  appointed  Dr.  Berkner  as  Special  Con- 
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sultant  and  directed  him  to  study  and  report  on  the 
following  matters: 

"1.  The  continuing  responsibility  and  functions 
of  the  Department  of  State  in  connection  with  the 
national  scientific  policy  of  the  United  States  and 
the  programs  designed  to  carry  out  that  policy. 

"2.  The  appropriate  assignment  within  the  De- 
partment of  these  responsibilities  and  functions. 

"3.  The  type  and  size  of  staff  required  within 
the  Department  to  perform  these  functions. 

"4.  Relationships  between  the  Department  of 
State  and  other  agencies  of  the  Government,  par- 
ticularly scientific  and  intelligence  agencies  in 
carrying  out  these  functions. 

"5.  Relationships  with  private  scientists  and 
scientific  establishments  and  agencies. 

''6.  The  functions  relating  to  these  responsibili- 
ties which  should  be  performed  in  our  missions 
abroad,  the  kind  and  size  of  staff  which  should  be 
provided  in  the  missions  and  the  basic  operating 
methods  recommended  for  use  in  the  missions  in 
canying  out  their  functions."' 

Estimating  that  moi-e  than  a  thousand  persons 
were  consulted  in  its  preparation,  the  Berkner  re- 
port asserts  that  a  real  effort  was  made  "to  achieve 
an  effective  sampling  of  the  scientific  and  cultural 
thought  of  the  nation." 

A  special  "i-man  survey  group,  drawn  from  the 
Navy  Department  and  the  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Board,  as  well  as  from  the  Department  of 
State,  and  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  J.  W.  Joyce 
of  the  Xaval  Bureau  of  Aeronautics,  was  set  up 
to  spearhead  the  survey  and  the  preparation  of 
the  report.  Other  survey  group  members  were: 
David  Z.  Beckler,  Research  and  Development 
Board;  Gerhard  J.  Drechsler,  Department  of 
State:  Charles  A.  Livengood,  Foreign  Service  of 
the  United  States;  and  Walter  M.  Rudolph,  De- 
partment of  State. 

Valuable  expert  assistance  was  given  to  the 
survey  group  during  the  course  of  the  study  by 
specialists  from  various  public  and  private  agen- 
cies who  served  as  liaison  members.  The  roster 
of  liaison  members  includes:  Joseph  Chase, 
Richard  Cook,  Rowena  Rommel,  and  Philip  G. 
Strong  of  the  Department  of  State;  Ralph  Clark 
of  CIA :  Lee  Anna  Embrey  and  Peregrine  White 
of  the  Research  and  Development  Board ;  Thomas 
J.  Killian  of  the  Office  of  Naval  Research ;  Eugene 
Scott  of  the  Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Re- 
search and  Development ;  Douglas  Whitaker  and 
Raymund  L.  Zwemer  of  the  National  Research 
Council. 

Advising  the  survey  group  on  general  policy 
was  a  specially  organized  Departmental  Steering 
Committee,  consisting  of  high-ranking  oflScers  of 
the  Department  of  State. 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  response 
to  a  request  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  created  an 
Advisory    Committee    on    International    Science 


Policy  to  bring  the  advice  and  assistance  of  repre- 
sentative American  scientists  to  bear  upon  the 
shaping  of  the  report.  Many  of  the  Advisory 
Connnittee's  recommendations  are  reflected  in  the 
report.  Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
were:  Dr.  Roger  Adams,  head  of  the  Illinois  Uni- 
versity Chemistry  Department,  Chairman;  Van- 
ncvar  Bush,  president  of  the  Carnegie  Institution 
of  Washington;  Dr.  Isidor  I.  Rabi,  Columbia  Uni- 
versitj'  jjhysicist;  Ale.xander  Wetmore  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution;  Robert  E.  Wilson, 
chemist  and  director  and  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Indiana;  Alfred 
N.  Richards,  retiring  president  of  the  National 
Academy;  and  Detlev  W.  Bronk,  president-elect 
of  the  National  Academy. 

Special  inquiries  for  the  survey  group  were 
conducted  by  the  National  Research  Council,  the 
Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Research  and 
Development,  the  Research  and  Development 
Board,  the  Office  of  Naval  Research,  and  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress .  The  survey  group  also  re- 
ceived reports  from  the  various  interested  offices 
within  the  Department  of  State. 


THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


Deadline  Set  for  Foreign  Service 
Examinations  Applications 

June  30,  1950,  has  been  set  by  the  Board  of  Ex- 
aminere.  United  States  Foreign  Service,  as  the 
deadline  for  application  to  take  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice examinations. 

The  examination  will  be  held  at  American  diplo- 
matic posts  and  consulates  and  at  the  following 
17  Civil  Service  Examination  centers:  Atlanta, 
Boston,  Chicago,  Cincimiati.  Dallas.  Denver, 
Honolulu,  Los  Angeles,  New  Orleans,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  St.  Paul,  San  Francisco, 
San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  Seattle,  and  Washington. 

Application  blanks  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Board  of  Examiners  for  the  Foreign  Service,  De- 
partment of  State,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  Appli- 
cants must  be  at  least  21  and  under  31  years  of  age 
as  of  July  1,  1950,  and  must  have  been  citizens 
of  the  United  States  for  at  least  10  years  before 
July  1, 1950.  If  married,  they  must  be  married  to 
American  citizens. 

The  written  examination  consists  of  four  gen- 
eral examinations  and  three  special  examinations. 
One  special  examination  is  an  examination  in 
modern  languages.  The  candidate  may  select  any 
one  or  two  of  the  following  languages:  French, 
German,  Portuguese,  Russian,  and  Spanish. 
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The  Department  of  State  BULLETIN, 
a  weekly  publication  compiled  and 
edited  in  the  Division  of  Publications, 
Office  of  Public  Affairs,  provides  the 
public  and  interested  agencies  of 
the  Government  with  information  on 
developments  in  the  field  of  foreign 
relations  and  on  the  work  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  the  Foreign 
Service.  The  BULLETIN  includes 
press  releases  on  foreign  policy  issued 
by  the  White  House  and  the  Depart- 
ment, and  statements  and  addresses 
made  by  the  President  and  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  other  officers 
of  the  Department,  as  well  as  special 
articles  on  various  phases  of  inter- 
national affairs  and  the  functions  of 
the  Department.  Information  is  in- 
cluded concerning  treaties  and  in- 
ternational agreements  to  which  the 
United  States  is  or  may  become  a 
party  and  treaties  of  general  inter- 
national interest. 

Publications  of  the  Department,  as 
well  as  legislative  material  in  the  field 
of  international  relations,  are  listed 
currently. 


PROPAGANDA  AS  AN  INSTRUMENT  OF  FOREIGN  POLICY 


hy  Ralph  Block 


Two  successive  "world"  wars  in  the  first  half 
of  the  twentieth  century  projjressively  uprooted 
traditional  ideas  of  government  and  polity, 
changed  international  boundaries,  and  supplanted 
ruling  castes.  Widespread  political  and  technical 
transformations  began  to  take  place  which  vitally 
affected  the  two-ocean  isolation  of  continental 
United  States.  World  War  I  modified  the  interna- 
tional power  balance ;  AVorld  War  II  destroyed  it. 
In  its  wake,  it  left  a  vacuum  into  which  the  United 
States,  on  behalf  of  its  security,  has  had  to  extend 
itself.  The  United  States  international  informa- 
tional and  educational  exchange  programs,  estab- 
lished by  statute  in  the  Department  of  State  in 
1948,  are  an  agency  of  this  extension.^ 

Developing  a  Propaganda  Program  in  Peacetime 

The  Soviet  Union,  which  was  transformed  visi- 
bly in  1946  from  a  suspicious  ally  to  an  ideological 
and  political  enemy  is  competing  in  the  postwar 
period  with  the  United  States  in  world  areas  of 
political  and  social  displacement  and  distintegra- 
tion. 


'  Permanent  statutory  authorization  for  the  Secretary 
of  State  "to  provide  for  the  preparation,  and  dissemina- 
tion abroad  of  information  about  the  U.S.,  its  people,  and 
Its  policies,  through  press,  publications,  radio,  motion  pic- 
tures, and  other  information  media  and  through  informa- 
tion centers  and  instructors  abroad,"  was  embodied  in 
Public  Law  402,  the  "U.S.  Information  and  Educational 
Exchange  Act  of  1948."  The  Congress  declared  the  objec- 
tives of  the  law  to  be  "to  enable  the  Government  of  the 
U.S.  to  promote  a  better  understanding  of  the  U.S.  in  other 
countries,  and  to  increase  mutual  understanding  between 
the  people  of  the  U.S.  and  the  people  of  other  countries ;" 
information  about  the  U.S.,  its  peoples  and  policies,  and  an 
educational  exchange  service  to  cooperate  with  other 
nations,  were  stated  as  the  means  by  which  these  objectives 
are  to  be  attained. 

iune   J  9,   1950 
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By  the  trend  of  world  events,  rather  than  by 
design,  the  United  States  emerged  from  war  in  a 
position  of  power  and  authority.  That  position 
made  unavoidable  its  assumption  of  responsibility 
in  its  own  defense  for  the  survival  of  the  concepts 
fundamental  to  Western  civilization.  The  United 
States  Government,  therefore,  could  not  longer 
forego  in  a  de  facto  peace  what  it  had  previously 
used  only  in  time  of  war — a  foreign  information 
instrument,  utilized  in  the  broadest  way,  in  con- 
cert with  political  and  economic  measures,  to  as- 
sure the  attainment  of  its  foreign  policy  objectives. 
Of  these,  the  continued  security  of  the  United 
States  is  an  over-all  purpose. 

Behind  the  somewhat  general  terms  of  the 
enabling  act  was  the  intention  to  extend  the  ideas 
and  concepts  inherent  in  the  United  States  consti- 
tutional and  traditional  democracy  among  other 
peoples  as  a  general  process.  Thus,  a  correct  un- 
derstanding and  the  true  facts  would  supplant 
vague  or  incorrect  understanding  and  intentional 
distortions;  and  other  people  and  governments 
would  be  influenced  by  true  understanding  to 
think  and  act  in  ways  conducive  to  acceptance  of 
United  States  standards  and  interaction  with 
them.  There  was  no  conflict  here  with  the  tradi- 
tional American  reluctance  to  engage  in  foreign 
"propaganda." 

As  an  instrument  of  foreign  policy,  the  United 
States  foreign  information-exchange  enterprise 
was  bound  to  become  more  than  a  mechanism  of 
transmission.  A  kind  of  osmosis  has  entered  into 
the  function,  by  which  the  programs  projecting 
the  substance  of  American  life  have  had  to  absorb 
in  their  processes  the  essential  character  of  what 
they  are  interpreting.    They  contain  implicitly  in 
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their  procedures  those  elements  which  differentiate 
United  States  democratic  practice  from  social- 
political  concepts  and  practice  under  the  forms  of 
absolutism.  A  belief  that  the  truth  will  make 
men  free  governs  their  action. 

Crystallization  of  isolated  principles  and  meth- 
ods of  persuasion,  as  they  have  appeared  in  his- 
torical instances,  into  an  organized  expedient  to 
influence  populations  in  a  particular  dii'ection  is 
a  phenomenon  of  modern  societies. 

Propaganda,  in  its  general  sense  of  the  propa- 
gation of  an  idea,  found  a  ready-made  arena  in 
conditions  created  by  the  industrial  revolution — 
its  development  of  magnitudes,  contraction  of  dis- 
tances by  means  of  technical  invention,  great 
urban  concentrations,  and  socio-political  crystalli- 
zation of  cultures.  As  propaganda  became  a 
weapon  in  war,  it  consolidated  its  a  priori  plan- 
ning functions  and  was  transformed  into  a  pre- 
determined assault  on  conscious  and  unconscious 
group  factors  as  embodied  in  symbolisms  and 
language.  Regularity  of  impact  became  a  pri- 
mary rule  of  successful  propaganda,  and  coherent 
organization  to  guarantee  regularity  became  an 
essential  element. 

After  the  Department  of  State's  inheritance  of 
the  skeleton  machinery  of  the  Office  of  War  In- 
formation in  1945  was  legalized  by  statute  in  1948, 
it  was  seen  that  although  much  had  been  learned 
about  the  propaganda  function  in  war,  much  re- 
mained to  be  discovered  about  the  mission  and 
execution  of  United  States  propaganda  in  an  un- 
easy peace.  Was  "a  better  understanding  of  the 
United  States  in  other  countries"  and  "mutual 
understanding"  to  be  promoted  chiefly  by  the  il- 
lustration and  exposition  abroad  of  American 
benefits  and  virtues — "the  American  showcase"? 
Was  the  United  States  to  embark  only  on  a 
dignified  dissemination  of  information  in  an  in- 
ternational atmosphere  surcharged  with  misun- 
derstanding, villification,  and  falsehood  about 
United  States  purposes  and  institutions? 

These  questions  needed  more  than  theoretical 
answers— the  pressure  of  world  events  required  a 
response  taking  into  account  the  full  scale  of  the 
American  spirit,  its  hardy  realism  along  with  its 
fundamental  morality  and  its  idealism. 

Aims  of  U.S.  Propaganda 

The  fiinal  aims  of  United  States  foreign  policy 
and  of  United  States  supporting  propaganda,  in 
its  sense  of  the  propagation  of  a  faith  in  what 


the  United  States  stands  for,  are  identical. 
Nevertheless,  a  difi^erence  exists  between  the  cate- 
gorical objectives  of  United  States  foreign  policy, 
as  expressed  in  measures  such  as  the  Marshall  Plan 
and  related  measures,  and  the  practical  working 
objectives  of  United  States  propaganda. 

United  States  foreign  policy  aims  to  assure  the 
security  of  American  free  institutions  and  liberal 
tradition  to  assist  in  the  development  and  survival 
of  similar  forces  elsewhere  and  to  promote  condi- 
tions of  international  stability,  freedom,  and  polit- 
ical evolution  likely  to  contribute  toward  that 
security.  The  technical  objectives  of  the  United 
States  foreign  information  and  educational  ex- 
change programs  complement  these  aims. 

By  its  very  nature,  propaganda  cannot  operate 
independently  of  a  policy  threshold ;  policy  is  both 
the  gun  mount  and  the  missile;  propaganda,  the 
propeling  explosive  element.  It  can  prepare  the 
way  for  substantive  national  policy,  can  assist  in 
the  qualitative  formulation  and  statement  of 
policy  to  insure  an  understanding  reception,  can 
act  to  ameliorate  the  intellectual  climate  in  which 
political  policy  is  enunciated  and  has  to  act;  but, 
in  any  final  effectiveness,  propaganda  must  have 
substantial  purposes  to  work  on.  It  is  meaningless  j 
in  a  policy  vacuum.  In  this  respect,  the  North  I 
Atlantic  Treaty  is  a  branch  of  national  policy ;  the 
illumination  abroad  of  American  character,  its 
integrity  of  purpose  and  power  to  fulfill  its  obli- 
gations are  accompanying  propaganda  objectives. 
If  propaganda  situations  arise  in  which  the  credit  ■ 
of  the  United  States  suffers  by  the  lack  of  a  polit- 
ical instrument  to  which  propaganda  can  supply 
motive  power,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  propa- 
gandists to  point  up  the  omission. 

Contrary  to  the  public  assumption  that  official 
Ijropagandists  are  dashing  cavaliers  engaged  in 
verbal  combat  with  similar  adversaries,  United 
States  Government  propaganda  is  an  organized 
function.  It  speaks  thi'ough  organized  media;  it 
coordinates  with  United  States  foreign  policy  and 
related  events ;  it  is  familiar  with  the  ethnic,  polit- 
ical, and  social  characteristics  of  global  areas; 
and  it  recognizes  the  cultural  values  of  other  peo- 
ples. The  function  of  propaganda  also  includes 
an  intensive  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
history,  people,  and  institutions  of  the  United 
States. 

Accordingly,  the  processes  by  which  decisions  of 
propaganda  policy,  arising  out  of  national  policy 
and  developing  events,  are  arrived  at  are  not  acci- 
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dental.  Similarly  the  application  of  propafjanda 
policy  by  field  operators  nuist.  be  based  upon 
equally  orj^anic  considerations.  In  his  mission,  the 
United  States  propajjandist  must  be  prepared  to 
recofinize  and  to  deal  offectively  with  facts  in  the 
foreign  worUl  whidi  are  undesirable  from  the 
standpoint  of  United  States  security  or  which,  on 
the  other  hand,  may  be  fostered  as  beneficial  to 
United  States  security. 

Ignorance  about  the  United  States  is  a  fertile 
soil  for  the  accumulation  of  grotesque  stereotypes 
and  extravagant  distortions  of  American  life  and 
casually  developed  misconceptions  and  doubt  of 
United  States  motives  wliich  would  he  damaging 
even  in  a  world  in  which  no  Communist  aggressor 
existed. 

The  fundamentals  of  the  political  and  social 
life  of  the  United  States  are  not  easily  under- 
stood by  manj'  foreign  peoples  who  for  centuries 
have  existed  under  social  and  political  forms 
which  bear  little  resemblance  to  a  free  demo- 
cratic life  as  we  know  it  or  have  come  only  lately 
in  the  moments  of  history  to  similar  concepts. 
Communist  propaganda  has  taken  quick  advan- 
tage for  its  own  purposes  of  this  lack  of  under- 
standing; even  the  term  "democracy,"  with  its 
powerful  historical  connotations,  has  been  taken 
over  and  its  meaning  perverted  for  Communist 
use. 

Defense  Against  Communist  Propaganda 

The  Communist  offensive  draws  added  strength 
from  these  misconceptions;  misunderstanding  and 
falsification  are  further  stimulated  in  a  highly 
organized  attack  upon  every  aspect  of  American 
life  and  of  the  intellectual  and  economic  commerce 
between  the  United  States  and  other  nations.  In 
this  attack,  Moscow  has  developed  a  formula  of 
"news"  propaganda,  which  is  neither  new  nor  news 
but  which  directly  reflects  the  philosophy  of  the 
end  justifying  the  means.  The  formula  is  fiction 
written  and  spoken  under  the  guise  of  fact,  em- 
ploying trained  and  experienced  craftsmen  in  the 
sphere  of  the  imagination.  Defense  against  this 
attack  requires  much  more  than  a  showcase  treat- 
ment of  the  United  States ;  it  requires  a  well-organ- 
ized positive  program,  exposing  the  juggling  of 
ideas  and  language  of  the  Moscow  propagandist 
and  utilizing  the  disposable  media  in  all  the  ways 
which  may  be  conducive  to  receptive  understand- 
ing abroad.  On  the  one  hand,  it  must  illuminate 
United  States  purposes ;  on  the  other,  it  must  pene- 


trate and  expose  false  ideas  about  the  United  States 
and  about  the  world  at  large,  tliose  which  are  inten- 
tionally  propagated  and  those  stereotypes  which 
arise  from  ignorance.  As  such,  it  cannot  be  pas- 
sive. Its  impact  nuist  have  continuity  and,  within 
the  confines  of  clearly  understood  psychological 
laws  of  propaganda  technique,  it  must  be  militant. 
Above  all,  as  opposed  to  the  improvisations  of 
hostile  attack,  it  must  be  considered,  factual  in 
content  and  must  build  cumulatively  for  long-run 
credibility. 

Credibility  can  be  attained  not  only  by  sincerity 
of  purpose  and  honesty  of  method  but  also  by  com- 
municating sincerity  and  honesty  through  psycho- 
logically sound  methods  which  will  elicit  under- 
standing. The  propagandist  cannot  forget  that 
his  objective  is  more  than  a  substitution  of  bad 
concepts  with  good  ones;  his  ends  will  be  best 
served  by  creation  of  a  permanent  atmosphere  of 
good  will  and  understanding,  motivating  other 
people  and  their  governments  to  act  in  consonance 
with  United  States  purposes. 

The  most  important  Soviet  weapon,  more  im- 
portant than  its  atomic  weapon,  is  the  vast  illusion, 
fortified  by  an  equally  vast  body  of  dogma,  which 
Soviet  imperial  communism  spreads  through  its 
world-wide  machinery.  The  latent  idealism  of 
peoples  everywhere  is  the  target  of  an  ideological 
fabrication  about  the  humanitarian  objectives  of 
Soviet  communism  unmatched  even  by  the  propa- 
ganda of  Hitler  or  Goebels.  The  penetration  and 
collapse  of  this  illusion,  with  its  Machiavellian  dis- 
tortion of  moral  ideas,  is  a  major  mission  of  United 
States  propaganda;  to  make  clear  its  hidden  ag- 
gressive designs  against  humanity  and  the  system 
of  human  slavery  which  lies  concealed  beliind  its 
promises  is  a  fundamental  purpose. 

To  be  effective  against  this  mass  attack  on  the 
foundations  of  Western  cultures,  one  must  do  more 
than  present  life  in  the  United  States  as  an  exam- 
ple of  evolving  democracy.  The  illustration  in  its 
many  forms  has  its  place  and  is  important.  But, 
behind  it,  is  an  idea — an  ideology  in  the  sense  of  a 
set  of  beliefs  in  self-government  and  its  corol- 
laries— which  is  of  first  importance  if  foreign  peo- 
ples are  to  be  influenced  through  their  reason  and 
their  convictions  against  the  false  promises  of 
Soviet  communism. 

Under  the  conditions  of  the  Marxist-Leninist 
ideology,  it  would  be  naive  to  believe  that  opposing 
propagandists  are  sincere  servers  of  a  cause  and 
that  one  purjiose  of  United  States  propaganda  is 
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to  convince  them  of  anything.  The  propaganda 
battle  cannot  be  reduced  to  the  proportion  of  a 
game  between  opposing  teams.  To  be  drawn  into 
a  battle  of  words  is  not  merely  wasteful,  it  is  a  con- 
fession of  weakness.  Propaganda  advance  does 
not  lie  in  confuting  the  opposition  propagandist 
but  in  persuading  the  audience,  and  confronting 
the  power  psychosis  of  its  rulers  with  hard 
realities. 

Techniques  in  Spreading  U.S.  Ideas 

Few  Americans  will  be  able  to  agree  entirely 
on  the  essential  meaning  of  American  life,  the 
set  of  beliefs  which  underlie  life  in  the  United 
States;  indeed,  this  independence  of  individual 
judgment  is  itself  an  asj^ect  of  a  fundamental 
trait.  Yet  a  common  denominator  can  be  found 
in  the  body  of  American  thought  and  action  as 
exemplified  in  our  history  and  legislative-] udicial 
determinations. 

The  Count  de  Tocqueville,  who  saw  the  United 
States  in  the  1830's,  drew  attention  to  our  instinct 
to  act  in  groups,  form  committees ;  in  the  light  of 
later  events,  this  instinct  has  become  a  basic  char- 
acteristic of  the  American  wish  to  arrive  by  dis- 
cussion at  agreement  and  uniform  judgments.  It 
is  the  democratic  process  in  full  play,  in  which 
the  highly  developed  individualism  of  a  people 
who  had  to  make  habitable  a  continent  finds  reso- 
lution in  action  for  the  common  good. 

American  self-reliance  became  "collective  in- 
dividualism ...  a  togetherness  of  several 
and  not  the  isolation  of  one."  But,  within  this 
spirit,  at  once  self-reliant  and  cooperative,  lie 
those  ethical  value  of  democracy  which  were  first 
expressed  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
which  fortify  Aniericans  in  their  continuing 
adventure. 

So  intimately  connected  with  it  as  to  appear  to 
grow  out  of  it  is  the  American  instinct  for  the 
dignity  of  the  individual  human  life.  At  this 
point,  in  this  atmosphere  of  liberty  and  respect 
for  the  person — of  liberty  within  law — the  United 
States  fronts  the  peoples  of  the  world  who  are 
under  the  heavy  pressure  of  the  monolithic  state. 
The  "give"  in  the  American  social  and  political 
system,  like  the  "give" — as  opposed  to  rigidity — 
in  any  successful  mechanism,  and  as  opposed  to 
the  static  rigidity  of  a  totalitarian  state,  continues 
to  free  the  self-generating  energy  of  Americans 
toward  building  a  progressively  better  world. 
To  express  this  faith  in  the  avenues  and  channels 
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of  the  United  States  foreign  information  and 
educational  exchange  service  requires  more  than 
an  informed  knowledge  of  the  skills  and  techniques 
of  propaganda.  The  character  of  the  propa- 
gandist—and this  is  especially  true  in  operations 
abroad — has  a  direct  relation  to  the  effectiveness 
of  what  the  propagandist  has  to  say.  The  men 
and  women  who  are  engaged  in  the  foreign  infor- 
mation and  exchange  service  will  fulfill  the  re- 
quirements of  these  purposes  in  the  deepest  sense 
only  if  they  themselves  have  a  clear  understanding 
of  and  belief  in  the  essential  meaning  of  the  Amer- 
ican society — its  history,  its  ideals,  and  its  aspira- 
tions. They  must  have  an  assured  belief  that  the 
American  scheme  of  living,  its  underlying  empha- 
sis toward  continuing  human  betterment,  contains 
a  satisfactory  principle  by  which  the  immense 
range  of  global  problems  can  be  practically 
resolved. 

The  United  States  propagandist  must  avoid  per- 
mitting himself  to  be  driven  into  a  position  of 
apology  for  any  incompletion  in  the  evolving 
United  States  society.  He  must  be  prepared  to 
meet  not  only  the  broadside  of  Communist  attack 
but  also  the  criticism  of  friendly  peoples  who, 
through  ignorance,  the  inertia  of  provincialism, 
or  a  fundamental  difference  of  concept,  question 
the  American  free  enterprise  system  or  any  factual 
demonstrations  of  our  attitude  toward  the  prob- 
lems of  race  and  labor.  The  competitive  nature 
of  American  life  is  directly  related  to  our  funda- 
mental philosophy  about  the  individual  person. 

Co-equal  with  the  individual's  right  to  exist 
as  such  is  the  American  regard  for  his  opportunity 
to  compete.  As  American  society  has  become 
more  complex,  both  the  individual  and  his  oppor- 
tunity have  had  to  respond  to  regulation  by  law 
in  order  to  equalize  liberty  to  act  and  the  area 
of  opportunity  in  which  action  becomes  possible. 
Under  criticism,  it  is  not  the  time  lags  in  the 
American  society  that  should  be  stressed,  but  the 
regulatory  safeguards  to  unlimited  competition 
and  the  statutory  and  legal  decisions  which  under 
social  impetus  continuously  press  on  to  substitute 
fulfillment  for  the  incompletions  of  an  evolving 
democratic  society. 

The  competitive  factor  in  the  American  scheme 
contains  an  enduring  stimulus  to  new  techniques 
in  living  and  differentiates  us  from  the  frozen  mold 
of  monolithic  societies.  Social  and  economic  ex- 
periment on  a  stable  time  enduring  foundation 
is  the  sign  of  a  living  social  organism.    Every 
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effort  must  be  made  by  the  propagandist  to  keep 
informed  of  and  to  exhibit  tlie  rehition  of  our 
social  and  political  system  and  its  traditional 
underlying  democratic  concepts  to  the  develop- 
ment of  our  economic  order,  its  benefits,  and  its 
controls. 

Without  invalidating  the  principle  of  objec- 
tivity, the  United  States  propagandist  is  always 
concerned  with  selectivity.  Whether  it  is  a 
formal  process  or  subconscious  and  intuitive,  he 
is  always  asking.  "What  do  I  intend  to  impart? 
To  whom  am  I  talking?"  His  selection  of  facts 
will  be  governed  largely  by  the  answers  to  these 
questions.  His  pro]iaganda  approach  in  each  par- 
ticular instance  will  be  incomplete  until  he  has 
also  selected  his  primary  carrier  and  the  psycho- 
logical means  he  intends  to  use.  Soviet  propa- 
ganda for  2  years  has  tried  to  "commit"  the  United 
States  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  to  the  role  of  a 
war-intentioned  power.  Conversely,  the  responsi- 
bilit}'  of  the  United  States  propagandist  is  to  tag 
the  Soviet  power  indelibly  with  the  phantom 
"peace"  behind  which  it  exerts  all  the  instruments 
of  tj'ranny  and  force.  The  disparity  between 
Soviet  statement  and  action  must  continuously  be 
exposed. 

The  principle  of  "committing"  an  adversary  in 
the  world's  eyes  to  more  than  he  can  or  will  ac- 
complish is  always  an  effective  propaganda  instru- 
ment. In  addition,  the  United  States  propagan- 
dist must  remember  that,  aside  from  his  assumed 
target,  he  has  an  eavesdropping  audience — often 
the  most  important  one. 

The  transmission  of  understanding  from  one 
people  to  another  can  be  carried  out  only  across 
the  bridge  of  whatever  understanding  already 
exists  between  them.  To  portray  the  major  sig- 
nificant aspects  of  American  life  is  not  enough; 
these  can  be  effectively  interpreted  and  under- 
standing be  inculcated  only  in  terms  of  the  famil- 
iar and  homely  facts  which  underlie  equally  the 
life  of  Americans  and  of  those  whose  understand- 
ing we  seek  to  enlist,  coupled  with  respect  for  the 
indigenous  culture  of  those  who  are  addressed. 

To  speak  in  the  ways  of  the  peoples  to  whom 
propaganda  is  addressed  through  what  is  familiar 
toward  what  is  to  be  related  holds  as  much  for 
visual  information  as  it  does  for  what  is  written 
and  spoken ;  it  exceeds  the  limits  of  merely  literal, 
visual,  lingual,  and  phonetic  requirements.  It 
concerns  the  basic  symbols  of  thought  and  expres- 
sion in  which  foreign  peoples  think  and  conduct 


their  intellectual,  spiritual,  and  social  affairs.  It 
is  0(iually  true  that  the  projection  of  United  States 
information  abroad  must  take  into  account  the 
different  levels  of  literacy  and  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic position  that  exist  in  any  one  national 
grouiJ.  The  Indian  farmer  cannot  bo  addressed 
in  the  same  language  as  the  scientist  or  the 
scholar. 

United  States  foreign  information  and  educa- 
tional exchange  services  have  also  a  larger  prov- 
ince than  American  life.  The  true  facts  about  the 
contemporary  global  scene  in  all  its  aspects  must 
be  reflected  over  and  over  and  in  many  penetrating 
ways  to  those  who  are  ignorant  or  are  dangerously 
deceived.  In  the  interchange  of  persons  and  cul- 
tural elements,  we  must  understand  how  to  use 
the  spiritual  and  physical  strength — our  great 
accumulation  of  technical  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence and  the  moral  credit  of  the  United  States — 
to  penetrate  through  barriers  of  race,  custom,  and 
language  to  the  hopes  and  fears  of  peoples  whose 
thoughts  and  behavior  we  wish  to  influence;  and 
equally  to  maintain  an  accurate  picture  before  the 
world  of  the  potential  resource  and  power  of  our 
will  to  peace. 

Organizing  a  Propaganda  Program 

A  continuous  long-term  propaganda  program 
must  have  an  organized  method  of  measuring  its 
effectiveness.  Skillful  projection  to  the  target 
cannot  depend  only  on  background  intelligence 
and  the  propagandist's  intuition.  Only  by  a 
proved  system  of  evaluation  can  he  be  assured 
that  he  is  not  wasting  effort  and  national  funds. 
Moreover,  a  well-established  evaluation  system 
supported  by  propaganda  analysis  becomes  a  peri- 
scope by  which  the  propagandist  is  able  to  see 
into  the  minds  and  behavior  patterns  of  his  target. 

Wliat  tomorrow's  international  world  will  be, 
its  shape,  and  content,  is  foreseeable  in  only  a 
general  sense.  That  part  of  it,  however,  which 
may  be  termed  "the  predictable  future"  in  the  con- 
text of  United  States  foreign  policy  formulation, 
must,  by  its  very  nature,  be  identifiable  with  the 
attainment  of  United  States  foreign  policy  objec- 
tives. Although  world  political  systems  evince 
little  of  the  precision  of  celestial  mechanics,  policy 
formulation  is  bound  to  act  on  the  assumption 
that,  within  certain  psychological  limits,  specified 
causes  will  account  for  specified  results. 

It  is  in  respect  of  the  relation  between  the  im- 
minent present  and  the  foreseeable  future  that 
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United  States  foreign  information  policy  must,  in 
its  most  significant  phases,  find  a  comprehending 
principle.  These  two  separate  time  dimensions, 
each  with  its  own  forces  and  casual  relations, 
are  nevertheless  inescapably  connected  and  flowing 
one  into  the  other.  Overtaking  and  fulfilling  the 
purposes  of  the  present  should  add  to  the  possi- 
bility of  attaining  the  objectives  of  5  years  from 
now.  The  policies  underlying  short-range  and 
long-range  United  States  foreign  information 
must  each  comprehend  the  other.  Short  range 
information  activities,  even  concentrated  as  they 
must  be  on  significant  current  actions,  should  be 
in  a  mood  and  tone  of  quiet  assurance  that  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  long-range  objectives  of 
United  States  policy  will  be  attained — that  the 
United  States  Government  and  the  free  govern- 
ments with  which  it  is  associated  will,  by  reason- 
able but  firm  means,  rebuild  a  peaceful  and  pro- 
ductive world  in  which  the  hindrances  to  free 
intercourse  between  peoples  will  have  been 
eliminated. 

In  this  "predictable  future"  one  cannot  presume 
that  all  misunderstandings  between  peoples  will 
have  vanished  or  that  the  people  and  institutions 
of  the  United  States  will  be  seen  clearly  and  with- 


out distortion  in  the  international  perspective  and 
with  complete  understanding.  This  consumma- 
tion devoutly  to  be  wished  cannot  be  one  sided; 
to  be  seen  in  our  true  shape  and  color  will  require 
that  we  receive  full  benefit  from  those  who  come 
to  the  United  States  in  the  exchange  programs  and 
that  we  continue  to  be  encouraged  beyond  the 
stimulus  of  war  to  understand  other  people  and 
other  ways.  The  organic  society  developed  by 
the  people  of  the  United  States  has  been  extraor- 
dinarily marked  by  its  capacity  for  change,  for 
its  ability  to  develop  to  the  utmost  within  the  area 
of  its  traditions  and  concepts,  its  human  and  ma- 
terial resources.  This  development  is  the  poten- 
tial of  a  free  society. 

In  addition  to  the  stimulus  of  increasing  indus- 
trialization, American  society  is  now  responding 
to  the  accelerated  impulses  of  the  emerging  Amer- 
ican world  position.  In  reflecting  the  United 
States  to  other  nations,  we  cannot  avoid  taking 
account  these  changes.  An  adequate  portrayal  of 
America  abroad  and  an  accurate  index  to  con- 
temporary American  life  may  require  a  revalua- 
tion of  American  mores  today,  a  study  of  possible 
changes  in  our  national  texture  and  purposes  after 
a  quarter  century  of  world  wars. 


U.S.  Informational  Aims  in  the  Cold  War 

l)y  Edward  W.  Barrett 

Ass-istant  Secretary  for  Public  Affairs  ^ 


Wliat  about  the  many  areas  of  the  world  which 
the  Soviet  Union  still  has  not  been  able  to  domi- 
nate? What  are  they  trying  to  do  there?  The 
Russian  dictators  seem  to  have  given  up  hope — 
at  least  temporarily — of  winning  the  mass  of  the 
people  over  to  their  side,  but  they  have  intensified 
their  propaganda  witli  another  object.  As  a  lead- 
ing French  journalist  put  it  the  other  day,  the 
Kremlin  is  pushing  a  mass  attack  to  discredit  us 
among  these  peoples,  to  picture  us  as  self-seeking 
imperialists.  If  they  can't  win  allies,  they  at  least 
may  disaffect  these  people  and  turn  them  again.st 
us.  The  Kremlin  is  making  a  strenuous  effort  to 
build  up  sentiment  for  neutrality.     That  is  the 


'  Excerpts  from  an  aildrpss  made  before  the  New  York 
Professional  Chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  New  York,  N.Y. 
on  May  18.  For  complete  text,  see  Department  of  State 
press  release  513. 


increasing  threat  we  face  in  the  areas  not  under 
Soviet  domination. 

What  are  we  doing  to  combat  all  this? 

First,  so  far  as  the  Iron  Curtain  is  concerned, 
we  have  a  mighty  weapon — radio.  Radio  is  the 
one  major  medium  which  can  bypass  censorship 
and  sii])pression  of  news,  can  hurdle  over  locked 
fi-onticrs,  can  blast  its  way  even  through  iron 
curtains,  and  can  reach  peoples  at  all  educational 
and  cultural  levels.  We  are  using  this  weapon  to 
pour  in  a  stream  of  factual  reporting  and  news 
analysis  as  a  corrective  to  distortions  and  slanders 
against  American  life,  aims,  and  policies  and  to 
expose  the  lies,  hypocrisy,  and  brutality  of  the 
Soviet  and  satellite  Governments. 

Recently,  as  you  know,  we  have  mot  a  desperate 
Russian  ellort  to  deprive  us  of  even  this  method 
of  reaching  the  Soviet  peoples.  We  have  been 
hit  with  Ihe  greatest  jamming  operation  in  history. 
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"We  liave  trian^iiliited  at  least  250  Russian  stations 
tliat  are  devoted  exclusively  to  janiniing  the  Voice 
of  America  and  tiie  BBC  riie  Russians  are 
spending  more  money  on  their  jamininji  than  we 
are  spentlinj;  on  our  entire  radio  output.  This 
jamuiini;  is,  of  course,  in  clear  violation  of  the 
international  agreements  which  the  Russians 
signed  as  members  of  the  International  Telecom- 
munication Union. 


Overriding  Soviet  Jamming 

We  are  doing  something  about  that.  We  now 
have  a  concerted  campaign  to  override  the  Soviet 
jamming  which  reached  its  high  point  of  etl'ective- 
ness  a  few  months  ago.  To  cut  through  the  jam- 
ming, our  radio  people  have  already  joined  with 
the  Britisli  in  massing  our  transmitters  so  that  70 
British  and  American  transmitters  are  broadcast- 
ing to  the  Russians  in  Russian  at  the  same  time 
every  day — for  a  half  hour  in  the  morning  and  a 
half  hour  in  the  evening.  We  arc  making  stren- 
uous efforts  to  step  up  the  total  number  of  stations 
engaged  in  this  etl'ort.  We  hope  to  persuade  some 
of  the  other  free  nations  which  have  transmitters 
capable  of  penetrating  the  Iron  Curtain  to  join 
in  this  program  of  transmitting  the  truth  behind 
the  curtain. 

We  are  also  achieving  some  results  by  the 
process  that  our  technicians  call  by  the  cozy  term 
"cuddling."'  This  is  simply  putting  certain  of  our 
transmitters  on  frequencies  so  close  to  those  used 
by  the  Russians  themselves  that  they  cannot  jam 
us  without  jamming  out  their  own  broadcasts. 
They  do  jam  both  on  occasion,  but  they  also  let 
some  through.  Also,  we  are  broadcasting  in  slow 
Morse  code  to  Russia — in  the  knowledge  that  some 
thousands  of  Russian  communication  people,  ham 
operators  and  so  on,  will  listen  in.  And  we  are 
repeating  our  Voice  programs  to  Russia  on  a  24- 
hour  basis. 

We  hope,  as  soon  as  the  funds  and  pereonnel 
can  be  made  available,  to  increase  our  Voice  of 
America  output  to  the  satellite  nations,  from 
which  our  other  information  operations  are  now 
being  steadily  pushed  out.  Although  details  have 
not  been  worked  out,  we  hope  at  least  to  double 
our  radio  output  to  these  nations.  This  is  im- 
portant. So  far  the  satellites  have  not  been  able 
technically  or  financially  to  do  much  jamming. 
We  have  conclusive  evidence  that  in  the  satellite 
areas,  the  people  hang  on  to  what  we  have  to  saj'. 
We  are  reaching  practically  the  entire  population 
of  those  countries  with  whatever  message  we  beam 
to  them. 

In  the  many  areas  of  the  world  still  free  of 
Soviet  domination  but  where  we  must  meet  un- 
ceasing Soviet  propaganda,  there  are  multiple  in- 
formation needs  and  problems  which  must  be 
analyzed  and  met.  Who  is  going  to  do  the  job? 
Are  the  American  press,  radio,  private  organiza- 
tions, and  plain  ordinary  American  citizens  and 


tourists  going  to  do  it?     Yes,  they  are,  in  part — 
antl  I  repeat,  in  part. 

To  begin  with,  there  are  many  critical  world 
areas  which  private  American  agencies  reach 
either  most  inadequately  or  not  at  all.  Also,  vir- 
tually all  tliose  who  have  studied  the  i)roblem — 
including  an  ASN'E  connnittee  and  our  own  ad- 
visory committee  of  Mark  P^tiiridge,  Ervvin  Can- 
ham,  and  othei-s — are  convinced  the  job  cannot  be 
done  by  jjrivate  organizations  alone.  The  picture 
of  America  must  be  continuously  corrected  and 
brought  back  into  balance.  Private  enterprise  is 
not  a  corrective  agency. 

Information  and  Exchange  Programs 

Accordingly,  we  must  have  the  full  range  of  the 
Department's  information  and  exchange  of  per- 
sons programs  which  finally  got  a  green  light 
from  the  Congress  2  years  ago.  The  parts  of 
the  whole  program,  broadly  speaking,  are  as 
follows : 


VOICE  OF  AMERICA 

The  first  and  best-known  I  have  already  men- 
tioned— the  radio  Voice  of  America.  The  Voice 
now  operates  from  38  short-wave  transmitters 
strategically  located  throughout  the  United  States 
and  beams  a  direct  radio  signal  to  target  areas 
around  the  world.  Most  impoi'tantly,  these  trans- 
mitters feed  relay  stations  in  England,  Germany, 
Tangier,  Greece,  Hawaii,  and  the  Philippines. 
The  relay  stations  boost  the  programs  along  on 
both  short-  and  medium-wave  transmitters. 

The  Voice  is  on  the  air  daily  around  the  clock 
with  an  output  of  70  programs  in  a  total  of  25 
languages.  On  an  over-all  average,  the  programs 
consist  of  31  percent  news,  56  percent  analysis  and 
features,  and  13  percent  music.  To  Iron  Curtain 
countries,  we  send  47  percent  news,  52  percent 
analysis  and  features,  and  only  1  percent  music. 
The  news  reports,  analysis,  and  features  aim  at 
giving  a  full  and  fair  picture  of  what  goes  on  in 
the  world,  what  American  policies  and  aims  really 
are,  and  what  America  is  really  like. 

The  daily  audience  reached  by  the  Voice  is  esti- 
mated at  300  million  people.  Many  methods  of 
measurement  are  used — for  example,  letters  from 
listeners.  In  1949,  letters  from  listeners  aver- 
aged 10,000  a  month.  The  rate  has  now  risen  to 
25,000  a  month. 

The  Voice  is  a  big  operation,  but,  even  so,  we 
are  doing  in  international  radio  oidy  a  part  of 
what  BBC  is  doing  and  about  half  of  what 
Moscow  is  doing.  It  is  my  conviction  that  we 
should  do  more — that  the  Voice  should  speak  in 
evei-y  important  language  of  the  world  and  reach 
loud  and  clear  to  every  radio  receiving  set  in  the 
world.  That  decision,  of  course,  is  up  to  the 
American  people  and  their  representatives  in 
Congress. 
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WIRELESS  BULLETIN 

The  second  component  in  our  information  pro- 
gram is  the  Wireless  Bulletin  and  related  services. 
Six  days  a  week,  by  Morse-code  radio  transmis- 
sion, we  send  a  stream  of  factual  information 
which  is  released  throufjh  about  130  American  mis- 
sions overseas.  With  verbatim  texts  of  important 
official  documents,  speeches,  and  other  backjrround 
press  material,  we  give  a  detailed  presentation  of 
United  States  policies  and  the  official  United 
States  view  on  international  questions  of  the  mo- 
ment. This  material  reaches  foreign  govern- 
ments, foreign  editors,  and  the  general  public  in 
many  countries.  The  overseas  representatives  of 
American  newspapers,  radio  networks,  and  press 
services  have  frequently  been  glad  to  have  this 
Department  program  available,  for  we  always  give 
them  this  textual  material  before  it  is  publicly 
released. 

I  hope  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the  press 
services  have  an  even  more  weighty  reason  to 
welcome  these  information  activities  of  the  United 
States  Government.  Among  the  objects  of  the 
Government  is  to  keep  it  possible  for  a  free  press 
to  exist  and  operate  throughout  the  world.  Con- 
trary, therefore,  to  what  we  sometimes  hear,  the 
information  programs  of  this  nation  are  in  har- 
mony with  the  most  fundamental  interests  of  the 
American  press  services  and  in  no  way  impair 
their  objectivity  and  integrity.  I  hope  the  great 
press  services  will  see  their  way,  in  this  crucial 
period,  to  increase  their  aid  to  the  Government's 
efforts  in  this  field. 


to  run  another  editorial  straightening  out  the  pic- 
ture we  have  given  of  your  country." 


LIBRARIES  AND  CULTURAL  CENTERS 

Fifth,  we  have  our  libraries  and  information 
centers  and  cultural  exchange  centers  which  are 
visited  day  after  day  by  a  yearly  total  of  4  million 
foreigii  citizens.  I  myself  was  once  skeptical  of 
these  operations,  but  I  have  been  immensely  im- 
pressed by  their  effectiveness  as  I  have  traveled 
overseas.  We  don't  have  to  guess  at  why  the 
Soviet  Union  became  worried  and  forced  the 
Czechoslovaks  to  close  our  center  in  Praha.  It 
was  being  visited  by  almost  7,000  Czechoslovaks  a 
month,  eager  to  find  out  more  about  America  and 
about  the  free  way  of  life. 

EXCHANGE  OF  PERSONS 

Sixth,  we  have  an  exchange  of  persons  pro- 
gram— still  too  small  in  the  opinion  of  many  of 
us  but,  nevertheless,  important  and  effective.  We 
bring  leadei's  and  potential  leaders  of  other  na- 
tions to  America  for  visits,  to  study  and  to  work 
with  their  colleagues  here.  We  show  them  every- 
thing, the  good  and  the  bad — the  worst  slums,  for 
example,  along  with  the  best  housing  projects  with 
which  we  are  replacing  slums.  We  find  that  this 
frankness  impresses  them  as  much  as  the  strength, 
the  determination,  and  the  fundamental  decency 
of  America.  We  have  no  better  advocates  than 
these  visitors  when  they  get  back  home. 


FILM  PROGRAM 

Third,  we  have  our  film  program.  Movies  de- 
picting the  ways  of  democracy  and  the  decent 
things  for  which  we  stand  are  shown  throughout 
the  world  to  audiences  totaling  10  to  12  million 
a  month.  The  films  are  shown  in  schools,  clubs, 
and  theatres.  Thej'  are  shown  in  backward  areas 
by  experimental  jeep  mobile  units  which  we  re- 
cently developed  and  which  have  proved  extraor- 
dinarily effective — so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  we 
hope  soon  to  get  approval  for  a  great  many  more. 

INFORMATION  OFFICERS 

Fourth,  and  in  some  cases  the  most  important, 
is  the  incessant,  day-to-day  contact  work  between 
our  Public  Affairs  Officers  overseas  and  the  lead- 
ing editors,  educators,  and  heads  of  organizations. 
I  heard  a  leading  British  editor  say  during  a 
recent  visit  here :  "I  can't  tell  you  how  useful  it 
is  to  have  your  information  officers  keep  in  touch 
with  us  and  supply  us  with  important  official  in- 
formation. They  are  so  discreet  that  I  don't  even 
mind  their  calling  up  to  straighten  us  out  when  we 
have  written  an  editorial  they  consider  mislead- 
ing. They  generally  supply  us  with  the  facts  and 
somehow  they  are  fiendishly  good  at  persuading  us 
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PRIVATE  ORGANIZATIONS 

Seventh,  we  give  all  the  support  we  can  to  pri- 
vate organizations — labor  unions,  business  con- 
cerns, film  companies,  press  associations,  and 
publishers — to  help  with  their  overseas  interests 
and  to  get  their  assistance  in  our  task  of  spreading 
a  true,  fair,  and  objective  picture  of  this  nation 
throughout  the  world.  They  are  an  essential  and 
very  major  part  of  the  real  Voice  of  America,  and 
many  of  them  are  doing  a  superb  job  of  helping  to 
promote  friendship  and  understanding  between 
the  American  and  other  free  peoples. 

Results  Achieved 

There  are  other  activities,  but  these  give  the 
picture  of  how  we  are  operating  and  the  scale  of 
our  information  programs.  How  is  it  working 
out?     What  results  are  we  getting? 

After  our  Minister,  Donald  Heath,  was  recalled 
from  Bulgaria,  he  told  me  the  Voice  of  America 
was  the  most  effective  single  instrument  used  on 
our  side  of  the  cold  war  and  that  he  believed  it 
could  be  made  even  more  effective  by  stepping  up 
the  Bulgarian  output  of  the  Voice. 

When  Mrs.  Oksana  Kasenkina  jumped  from  a 
window  of  the  Soviet  Consulate  here  in  New  York, 
the  Voice  put  the  facts  on  the  air.    A  few  hours 
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later  the  news  was  all  over  Moscow,  long  before 
any  Soviet  paper  printed  a  word  about  it.  On 
other  occasions,  the  oilicial  Soviet  press  has  been 
forced  to  print  news  it  would  have  preferred  to 
suppress  or  distort.  Last  spring,  for  example, 
the  "Voice  broadcast  the  full  text  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  in  Russian.  Two  days  later, 
Izvesfia  published  the  full  text  of  the  pact.  It  is 
impossible  to  overestimate  tlie  imiiortance  of  such 
Voice  feats  in  telling  the  Soviet  peoples  the  truth 
about  the  free  nations  and  forcing  the  official 
Soviet  press  to  confirm  it. 

American  newsmen  can  note  with  special  inter- 
est another  example  The  Voice  told  the  world 
that  Hungary  had  refused  to  admit  Gabriel  Press- 
man to  the  court  to  cover  tJie  Cardinal  Mindszenty 
trial  for  tlie  New  York  Timef:.  The  next  day 
Pressman  himself  spoke  over  CBS,  saying,  "Re- 
ports came  to  Hungary  via  the  Voice  of  America 
that  the  Government  was  not  permitting  me  in 
court.  It  was  then  that  the  Government  suddenly 
discovered  that  there  was  room  for  a  second 
American  correspondent."     He  covered  the  trial. 

I  could  go  on  with  such  evidence  for  a  long,  long 
time.  Let  me  just  say  that  it  piles  up  and  up.  It 
has  convinced  me  and  has  convinced  a  large  num- 
ber of  Members  of  the  Congress,  as  well  as  the 
President,  that  this  activity  is  vital.  The  infor- 
mation program  is  one  of  the  few  hard-hitting 
weapons  we  have  in  the  intensifying  cold  war.  In 
the  last  shooting  war,  propaganda  was  just  an 
auxiliary  weapon,  but  in  this  curious  and  danger- 
ous world  situation  of  today,  it  is  one  of  the  three 
major  weapons  we  have.  We  have  the  economic. 
"We  have  the  political.  And  we  have  the 
psychological. 

Expanding  Information  as  Cold  War  Weapon 

There  is  a  deep  conviction  in  the  Department, 
and  I  think  a  growing  awareness  in  other  quarters, 
that  we  should  and  must  expand  our  use  of  truth- 
ful information  as  a  cold  war  weapon ;  we  must  in- 
crease and  improve  everything  we  are  now  doing; 
and  we  must,  particularly,  enlist  the  greater  sup- 
port of  private  agencies  in  the  job.  Beginning  in 
July,  we  plan  to  hold  a  series  of  talks  with  repre- 
sentatives of  private  American  media  and  organ- 
izations to  see  whether  we  can't  help  each  other 
more. 

To  me,  perhaps  the  most  impressive  testimony 
for  greater  American  use  of  the  weapon  of  truth 
came  from  Lt.  Gen.  Albert  C.  Wedemeyer,  Com- 
manding General  of  the  Sixth  Army,  in  an  appear- 
ance before  the  House  Appropriations  Subconmiit- 
tee.  Speaking  of  "the  importance  of  reaching  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  individuals  with  our  program 
and  our  ideas,"  General  Wedemeyer  declared : 
"In  my  opinion,  we  should  no  longer  consider  our 
military  forces — the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Air 
Force — as  our  first  line  of  defense.  In  my  opinion, 
the  machinery,  whether  it  be  the  Voice  of  America 
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or  a  psychological  warfare  agency,  that  our  Gov- 
ernment sets  up  will  make  a  stronger  contribution 
and  should  be  considered  the  first  line  of  defense 
of  our  country." 

All  of  you  who  have  just  heard  those  remarkable 
words  of  General  Wedemeyer's  are  just  as  much 
involved  as  I  am  in  this  battle  for  men's  minds 
which  we  call  the  cold  war.  The  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica is  the  total  voice  of  this  nation.  The  (luestion 
now  is :  How  loud  and  clear  shall  it  carry  the  truth 
around  the  world?  I,  for  one,  think  we  must  put 
into  it  all  the  thought,  energy,  and  funds  that  we 
can  soundly  and  effectively  devote  to  this  purpose. 
The  cost  of  our  operation  for  an  entire  year  now 
amounts  to  about  what  this  nation  spent  every  6 
minutes  during  World  War  II. 

The  big  question  is :  Can  we  afford  not  to  spend 
the  equivalent  of  a  few  more  minutes  of  "shooting 
war"  to  step  up  our  campaign  of  truth,  our  cam- 
paign to  break  through  the  Iron  Curtain  and  to 
unify  the  nations  of  the  free  world  against  the 
menace  to  us  all  ? 

Our  critics  abroad  have  often  pointed  out  that 
it  takes  an  emergency  for  Americans  to  pull  in 
harness  together  but  that  when  we  do  recognize  an 
emergency  and  do  pull  together,  watch  out !  I 
say  to  you  in  all  sincei-ity  that  we  are  in  an  emer- 
gency now.  The  time  for  total  cooperation  is 
here.  We  must  act  together  with  the  full  power 
of  this  nation. 


Foreign  USIE  Employees 
Visit  U.S.  for  Orientation 

Forty-one  employees  of  the  United  States  In- 
formation and  Educational  Exchange  programs 
who  are  nationals  of  other  countries  will  arrive 
in  the  United  States  about  May  15  for  2  months 
of  orientation  and  consultation,  the  Department 
of  State  announced  on  May  9. 

Objective  of  the  visit  is  to  increase  the  effective- 
ness of  the  United  States  Information  and  Edu- 
cational Exchange  programs  abroad  by  providing 
selected  employees  with  an  opportunity  to  get  a 
first-hand  view  of  Americans  and  American  life 
and  to  consult  with  units  of  the  Department  con- 
cerned with  the  program. 

Employees,  carefully  chosen  from  36  United 
States  posts  overseas  for  ability  and  devotion  to 
the  USIE  program,  are  engaged  in  press,  radio, 
motion  picture,  library,  and  exchange  activities. 
The  United  States  will  benefit  from  the  increased 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  this  country,  its 
policies,  and  its  people  which,  it  is  expected,  the 
employees  will  derive  from  their  visit. 

Civic  groups  in  several  areas  of  the  United 
States  are  arranging  programs  for  these  employ- 
ees to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  observe  many 
aspects  of  American  life,  including  industries, 
homes,  communities,  schools,  churches,  parks, 
shrines,  newspapers,  and  radio  stations. 
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"...  the  objective  of  our  efforts  is  peace,  not  conflict." 


Address  l)y  the  Presidenf^ 


Today,  our  foreign  policy  is  tliat  of  one  of  the 
strongest  nations  in  the  world.  But  the  future 
welfare  of  our  country  still  depends  upon  our  for- 
eign policy  just  as  it  did  in  Jefferson's  time. 

This  is  true  not  only  because  the  world  has 
shrunk  in  terms  of  space  and  time — it  is  true  also 
because  in  our  day  totalitarian  tyrannies  have 
sprung  up  in  the  world.  These  tyrannies,  whether 
of  the  left  or  of  the  right,  have  threatened  free 
institutions  and  free  governments  everywhere. 

In  this  situation,  our  country  has  been  impelled 
by  the  principles  of  freedom  for  which  we  stand, 
and  by  the  needs  of  our  national  security,  to  take 
a  leading  role  in  the  search  for  a  just  and  perma- 
nent peace  among  nations. 

We  liave  taken  the  position  of  leadership  that 
President  Wilson  wanted  us  to  take  after  the  First 
World  War.  Our  aim  today  is  the  same  as  his  aim 
was  then — to  establish  a  peaceful  world  order  in 
wliich  disputes  between  nations  can  be  adjusted 
without  bloodshed,  and  the  individual  can  l)e  sure 
of  justice  and  freedom  in  his  daily  life.  The  cre- 
ation of  such  a  world  order  requires  an  interna- 
tional organization  of  free  and  independent  na- 
tions, cooperating  voluntarily  in  the  maintenance 
of  peace.  It  also  requires  collective  action  to 
prevent  aggression. 

We  refused  to  assume  our  responsibilities  as  a 
nation  after  the  First  World  War.  But  by  the  end 
of  the  Second  World  War,  we  had  learned  our 
lesson. 

Steps  Toward  International  Cooperation 

Since  that  time,  we  liave  joined  with  other 
nations  in  the  formation  of  a  world  organization 
to  keep  the  peace.  We  have  used  our  resources 
to  aid  tlie  recovery  of  war-shattered  economies. 
We  have  aided  in  carying  on  international  ac- 
tivities in  economic,  social,  and  cultural  fields. 
We  have  helped  to  build  a  gi-eater  degree  of  in- 

'Dplivered  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.  on  June  10  and  released 
to  the  press  by  the  White  House  on  the  same  date. 
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ternational  cooperation  than  the  world  has  ever 
known  before. 

Our  actions  for  peace  have  had  the  support  of 
the  American  people  without  regard  to  political 
affiliation.  Our  foreign  policy  has  been  biparti- 
san, and  I  am  confident  that  it  will  remain 
bipartisan. 

The  steps  we  have  taken  toward  international 
cooperation  offer  real  hope  and  opportunity  to 
mankind.  But  they  have  not  yet  provided  us  with 
the  assurance  of  a  permanent  peace. 

The  reason  is  clear.  In  the  5  years  that  have 
passed  since  the  end  of  the  war,  we  have  been  con- 
fronted with  a  new,  powerful  imperialism.  We 
had  hoped  that  our  wartime  ally,  the  Soviet  Union, 
would  join  in  the  efforts  of  the  whole  community 
of  nations  to  build  a  peaceful  world.  Instead,  the 
Soviet  leaders  have  been  an  obstacle  to  peace. 

By  means  of  infiltration,  subversion,  propagan- 
da, and  indirect  aggression,  the  rulers  of  the  Soviet 
Union  have  sought  to  extend  the  boundaries  of 
their  totalitarian  control. 

With  a  cynical  disregard  for  the  hopes  of  man- 
kind, the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  have  talked 
of  democracy — but  have  set  up  dictatorships. 
They  have  proclaimed  national  independence — 
but  imposed  national  slavery.  They  have  preached 
peace — but  devoted  their  energies  to  fomenting 
aggression  and  preparing  for  war. 

The  result  of  these  tactics  has  been  to  spur  the 
free  nations  on  to  greater  cooperation  and  more 
vigorous  efforts  for  the  improvement  and  the 
defense  of  their  own  institutions.  These  efforts 
have  been  without  parallel  in  history.  Five  years 
ago,  we  would  not  have  dreamed  that  stich  joint 
efforts  as  the  European  Recovery  Program  or  the 
Atlantic  defense  program  were  possible  in  time  of 
peace.  Measures  of  even  closer  cooperation  are 
now  being  planned  and  set  up. 

Dangers  of  Isolationism 

We  have  made  good  progress  so  far.  Because 
of  this  progress,  we  are  confident  that  we  can  es- 
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tablish  the  conditions  necessary  to  a  pi-iiuine  peace. 
We  know  that  the  free  work!  lias  both  tlie  will  and 
the  means  to  insure  its  own  siirvi\al.  But  I  would 
like  to  emphasize  the  dill'erence  between  confidence 
and  complacency.  We  cannot  be  complacent. 
Our  ultimate  success  depends  on  sustainetl  fuither 
eflFort.  We  have  joined  with  other  nations  in 
establishinji  a  new  and  stronger  kind  of  interna- 
tional association  than  we  have  known  before. 
But  there  is  a  lonji  road  ahead. 

There  are,  of  course,  some  people  wlio  are  urpino; 
us  to  pull  out  of  these  joint  efforts  to  achieve  a 
lastin<i  peace  for  the  world.  They  point  to  the 
difficulties  we  have  already  expei'ieiued  and  the 
loiiji  road  that  lies  ahead.  They  want  us  to  reverse 
our  foreign  policy,  withdraw  from  our  cooperation 
with  other  nations,  and  retire  behind  our  own 
defenses. 

Tliese  people  are  known  as  isolationists..  They 
are  dangerous  not  only  to  the  cause  of  world  peace 
but  also  to  our  national  security. 

The  isolationists  take  an  upside-down  view  of 
our  affairs.  They  want  us  to  stop  giving  aid  to 
free  nations  that  are  able  and  willing  to  make  good 
use  of  our  help.  They  ask  us  to  give  up  in  the 
very  places  where  we  are  succeeding.  They  say 
that  cooperation  with  friendly  nations  is  too  ex- 
pensive, but  they  forget  how  much  more  expensive 
it  would  be  to  abandon  our  allies  to  the  aggressor 
and  try  to  defend  ourselves  alone. 

Peace  costs  too  much,  they  say.  But  their  pol- 
icy would  permit  free  nations  everywhere  to  be 
swallowed  up  one  by  one  and  would  leave  the 
United  States  alone  as  the  sole  defender  of 
freedom. 

Isolationism  is  the  road  to  war.  Worse  than 
that,  isolationism  is  the  road  to  defeat  in  war. 

The  people  who  are  striving  to  destroy  our  for- 
eign aid  programs  and  our  programs  for  the 
common  defense  of  the  free  nations  are  striking  at 
our  own  national  security.  They  may  not  mean 
to  do  us  harm,  but  they  are  as  dangerous  to  our 
future  as  those  who  deliberately  plot  against  our 
freedom. 

Most  of  the  American  people  know  this.  Most 
of  us  have  enlisted  in  the  struggle  for  world  peace 
"for  the  duration."  We  are  not  thinking  of 
deserting. 

What  we  want  to  know  is  what  progress  we  are 
now  making  in  the  struggle  for  peace  and  what 
we  have  to  do  in  the  future  to  achieve  our  goals. 

Militaristic  Course  of  the  Soviets 

In  looking  at  the  current  world  situation,  it  is 
plain  that  the  present  policies  and  activities  of  the 
Soviet  Government  are  not  contributing  to  peace. 
The  Soviet  Government  is  refusing  to  participate 
in  the  work  of  the  United  Nations.  Representa- 
tives of  the  free  nations  are  being  forced  out  of 
the  satellite  countries.  Soviet  leaders  are  turning 
the  school  children  of  Eastern  Germany  into  the 


same  kind  of  pitifid  robots  that  marched  into 
hopeless  battle  for  Hitler. 

At  home,  the  Soviet  regime  is  maintaining  the 
largest  peacetime  armed  force  in  history,  far 
greater  than  it  needs  for  the  defense  of  its  own 
boundaries.  The  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union,  in- 
stead of  using  their  resources  to  improve  the  well- 
being  of  their  people,  are  devoting  a  massive  share 
of  those  resources  to  the  acquisition  of  further 
military  strength. 

We  have  tried  to  dissuade  the  Soviet  leaders 
from  this  militaristic  course,  so  unnecessary,  so 
costly  to  their  people  and  to  ours,  so  antagonistic 
to  the  pursuit  of  peace.  After  the  war,  we  de- 
mobilized the  bulk  of  oui'  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force.  In  the  United  Nations,  we  jJut  forward 
proposals  to  share  with  the  world  the  develop- 
ment of  atomic  energy  and  to  prevent  the  use  of 
the  atomic  bomb.  We  urged  general  disarmament 
and  the  creation  of  United  Nations  forces.  But, 
despite  all  those  peaceful  efforts,  Soviet  arnuiment 
has  continued  to  increase. 

These  ominous  activities  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
however,  are  being  offset  by  the  growing  strength 
of  the  free  world.  The  free  nations  are  making 
steady  progress  in  creating  more  satisfactory  con- 
ditions of  life  for  their  people  and  stronger  de- 
fenses against  aggression. 

The  strength  of  the  free  world  is  not  to  be  cal- 
culated i^rimarily  in  military  terms.  Economic, 
political,  and  moral  strength  are  equally  essential, 
because  the  challenge  which  confronts  the  free 
nations  is  far  more  than  a  military  challenge. 
Communism  feeds  on  weaknesses  of  whatever 
kind.  Wherever  the  free  nations  fail  to  meet  hu- 
man needs  and  aspirations,  they  are  vulnerable. 
In  this  sense,  the  Soviet  threat  is  a  challenge  to 
the  free  world  to  live  up  to  the  principles  it 
professes. 

Increasing  Strength  of  Western  Nations 

The  free  nations  are  meeting  this  challenge  with 
vitality  and  energy. 

Over  a  great  part  of  the  world,  the  work  of  re- 
covery and  peaceful  development  is  quickening  its 
pace. 

Our  faith  in  the  recoveiy  of  Western  Europe, 
expressed  in  the  Marshall  Plan,  has  been  justified 
many  times  over  by  the  near-miracle  of  production 
we  have  been  witnessing.  We  have  seen  dramatic 
evidence  there  of  the  will  to  work.  We  have  also 
seen  resolute  expression  of  the  will  to  be  free  and 
to  unite  in  common  defense. 

Last  month,  the  Secretary  of  State  went  to  Paris 
and  London  to  meet  with  representatives  of  our 
partner-nations  in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty. 
Those  meetings  demonstrated  two  significant  facts : 
First,  the  nations  of  Western  Euro])e  have  grown 
much  stronger  and  much  more  confident  during  the 
past  year.  Second,  the  nations  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  are  rapidly  forging  an  effective  part- 
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nership  for  a  great  purpose — to  preserve  their 
freedom  and  improve  the  lives  of  tlieir  citizens. 

The  recent  proposal  of  the  Foreign  Minister 
of  France,  Mr.  Schuman,  is  evidence  of  the  grow- 
ing community  of  purpose  among  the  free  nations. 
He  proposed  that  the  coal  and  steel  resources  of 
Western  Europe  be  pooled  and  utilized  jointly  for 
the  benefit  of  all.  This  statesmanlike  move  and 
the  warm  German  response  to  it  are  among  the  most 
encouraging  developments  in  Europe  since  the 
end  of  the  war.  Meetings  are  being  held  now  on 
the  Schuman  proposal  and,  if  the  details  can  be 
worked  out,  this  plan  will  help  to  end  the  age-old 
rivalry  between  France  and  Germany  and  result 
in  a  far  more  peaceful  and  productive  Europe. 

In  the  sphere  of  defense,  the  decisions  made  at 
London  give  further  evidence  of  the  growing  com- 
munity of  purpose  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
countries.  These  countries  are  making  plans  to 
use  their  resources  wisely  so  that  military  protec- 
tion and  social  progress  will  both  be  maintained. 

To  this  end,  the  Treaty  nations  adopted  the 
principle  of  creating  balanced  collective  forces 
of  the  most  modern  and  efficient  type.  This  means 
that  each  country  will  contribute  to  the  common 
defense  of  the  North  Atlantic  area  in  accordance 
with  a  common  plan,  instead  of  trying  to  create  a 
complete  modern  defense  establishment  for  itself. 

Such  a  balanced  collective  defense  will  be 
stronger  and  less  costly  than  the  old  system  of 
completely  separate  defense  establishments.  It 
will  make  it  possible  to  provide  the  necessary  mili- 
tary protection  without  imposing  an  unmanage- 
able burden  upon  the  economies  of  the  member 
countries.  Countries,  like  the  United  States,  which 
have  responsibilities  for  maintaining  peace  and 
security  outside  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  area, 
will,  of  course,  continue  to  maintain  whatever 
defense  forces  are  needed  to  meet  those  other 
responsibilities. 

The  conferences  in  Paris  and  London  also  dealt 
with  the  situation  in  Southeast  Asia.  In  that 
area,  Communist  agents  are  trying,  under  the  cloak 
of  nationalism,  to  destroy  the  independence  of 
newly  formed  free  nations. 

The  governments  of  these  nations  are  resisting 
Communist  encroachment  and  subversion  to  the 
best  of  their  ability.  We  are  now  extending  eco- 
nomic and  military  assistance  to  these  countries 
to  help  them  create  the  stability  necessary  to  resist 
Communist  pressure  and  to  promote  better  condi- 
tions of  life  for  their  people.  This  aid  to  the 
countries  of  Southeast  Asia  is  designed  to  make  it 
possible  for  them  to  work  out  their  own  destinies 
in  cooperation  with  the  other  free  peoples  of  the 
world. 

The  United  States  intends  to  do  its  part  in  sup- 
porting the  decisions  and  implementing  the  plans 
developed  at  Paris  and  London. 

The  free  nations  of  the  world  have  all  the  ele- 
ments of  strength  necessary  to  protect  themselves 


from  aggression.  They  are  applying  one  of  the 
clearest  lessons  of  the  two  World  Wars — that 
peace-loving  nations  must  be  strong,  determined, 
and  united  if  they  are  to  preserve  the  peace.  The 
resolute  efforts  being  made  by  the  United  States, 
in  concert  with  other  free  nations,  enable  us  to 
face  with  confidence  the  hazards  of  the  future. 

We  cannot  be  complacent,  because  the  dangers 
we  confront  are  many  and  serious.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  must  not  become  hysterical.  In  all  proba- 
bility we  shall  be  required  to  make  substantial 
efforts  for  peace  for  many  years  to  come.  But  our 
situation  is  strong;  our  strength  is  growing.  We 
must  remain  cool,  determined,  and  steady. 

Above  all,  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  the  objective 
of  our  efforts  is  peace,  not  conflict.  What  we  seek 
is  not  domination  over  any  other  nation  or  people 
but  simply  the  creation  of  a  just  international 
order,  applicable  to  all  nations.  We  believe  that 
this  aim  can  be  achieved  when  all  nations  seek  it  in 
good  faith.  We  look  forward  to  the  time  when 
all  international  differences  can  be  settled  peace-  i 
fully,  and  by  negotiation,  on  the  basis  of  these  | 
principles. 

In  the  language  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations,  we  are  determined  "to  save  succeeding 
generations  from  the  scourge  of  war,  which  twice 
in  our  lifetime  has  brought  untold  sorrow  to  man- 
kind." 

The  people  of  the  world  look  to  the  United 
States  of  America  as  the  strong  bulwark  of  free- 
dom, and  to  them  we  pledge  that  we  shall  work 
side  by  side  with  other  free  nations  in  order  that 
men  the  world  over  may  live  in  freedom  and  in 
peace. 


John  Foster  Dulles  To  Visit 
Korea  and  Japan 

Statement  hy  Secretary  Acheson 
[Released  to  the  press  June  7] 

John  Foster  Dulles  will  depart  by  plane  on 
June  14  for  Japan  and  Korea,  in  accordance  with 
his  recently  announced  plans  to  see  both  countries 
at  first  hand.  He  will  be  accompanied  by  John 
M.  Allison,  director  of  the  Office  of  Northeast 
Asian  Affairs,  the  office  in  the  Department  respon- 
sible for  Japanese  and  Korean  matters.  Mrs. 
Dulles  and  Miss  Doris  A.  Doyle,  Mr.  Dulles'  secre- 
tary, will  also  be  in  the  party,  which  expects  to  be 
gone  about  2  weeks. 

Mr.  Dulles  recently  assumed  responsibilities  in 
the  Department  concerning  a  Japanese  peace  set- 
tlement. His  interest  in  Korea  derives  from  the 
leading  role  he  played  in  bringing  about  United 
Nations  recognition  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  as 
the  only  legal  Government  in  Korea. 
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United  States  Interests  in  Africa 


hy  George  C.  McGhee,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Near  Eastern, 
South  Asian,  and  African  Affairs  ^ 


There  is  no  single  answer  to  the  problem  of  for- 
mulating an  African  policy,  as  there  is  no  single 
answer  to  other  major  problems  which  confront  us 
today.  What  then  are  our  objectives  in  Africa? 
How  can  we  reconcile  the  diverse  and  conflicting 
influences  which  demand  consideration?  How 
can  we,  at  the  same  time,  establisli  a  position  which 
represents  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States 
and  is  consistent  with  the  principles  which  have 
traditionally  motivated  our  foreign  policy? 

The  Continent  of  Africa 

The  continent  of  Africa  contains  almost  180 
million  people,  representing  8  percent  of  the 
world's  population.  It  occupies  an  area  of  over 
11  million  square  miles,  which  exceeds  the  total 
area  of  North  America  b\'  almost  2  million  square 
miles.  Throughout  this  enormous  territory,  there 
are  only  four  completely  independent  states — 
Egypt,  which  counts  itself  pi'imarily  as  a  Near 
Eastern  state;  Ethiopia;  Liberia;  and  the  Union 
of  South  Africa,  which  is  a  member  of  the  British 
Conmionwealth.  In  addition.  Southern  Rhodesia, 
which  is  a  self-governing  colony  within  the  Com- 
monwealth system,  has  a  high  degree  of  local 
autonomy.  As  a  result  of  the  recent  action  of 
the  United  Nations,  independence  will  be  accorded 
to  Libya  by  the  beginning  of  1952,  and  to  Italian 
Somaliland  within  10  years.  The  small  interna- 
tional zone  of  Tangier  has  a  unique  political  status, 
in  that  it  is  tlie  only  internationally  administered 
area  in  the  world. 

All  the  remaining  territorial  units  of  Africa 
stand  in  varying  degrees  of  political  relationship 
to  the  European  powers — France,  the  United 
Kingdom,  Portugal,  Spain,  and  Belgium.    Some 

'  This  article  Is  based  on  an  address  made  before  the 
Foreign  Policy  Association  at  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma, 
on  May  8,  1950,  the  text  of  which  is  contained  in  Depart- 
ment of  State  press  release  469. 
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of  these  units  form  part  of  the  international  trus- 
teeship system  established  under  United  Nations 
auspices.  Some  are  classed  as  colonies;  others,  as 
protectorates;  some,  such  as  French  Equatorial 
Africa,  and  French  West  Africa,  are  classed  as 
overseas  territories.  Because  of  the  dependent 
status  of  most  of  the  African  territories,  the  United 
States  conducts  relations  with  them  in  large 
measure  through  our  diplomatic  missions  in  the 
European  capitals.  Certain  aspects  of  our  rela- 
tions are  also  carried  on  through  consular  estab- 
lishments in  many  of  the  territories,  which 
function  primarily  to  safeguard  American  na- 
tionals, American  commercial  interests,  and  treaty 
rights  in  Africa.  In  the  case  of  Egypt,  Liberia, 
Ethiopia,  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  we 
maintain  direct  relations  through  our  Embassies 
in  those  countries  and  through  their  representa- 
tives in  Wasliington. 

That  portion  of  Africa  lying  south  of  the  Sa- 
hara is  itself  almost  twice  the  size  of  the  United 
States.  This  area — the  home  of  the  Negro  peoples 
of  Africa — is  one  of  varying  climates,  soils,  and 
resources.  Its  100  million  peoples,  of  diverse 
ethnic  oi'igins,  speak  more  than  700  languages  and 
dialects,  and  the  racial  pattern  is  further  diversi- 
fied by  significant  numbers  of  European  inhabi- 
tants,— more  than  4  million  throughout  the  whole 
of  Africa, — almost  half  a  million  Asian  peoples, 
and  peoples  of  mixed  stock.  Among  the  native 
population,  the  literacy  rate  ranges  generally  be- 
tween 5  percent  and  20  percent.  The  economies 
of  these  countries,  which  are  primarily  dependent 
on  agriculture,  forestry,  or  mining,  vary  in  their 
stages  of  advancement,  but  all  of  them  can  be 
classified  as  economically  underdeveloped. 

Political  Stability 

Before  undertaking  to  outline  the  general  prob- 
lems of  the  area,  it  would  be  desirable  to  place  it 
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in  the  context  of  the  present  world  situation.  In 
the  light  of  the  many  critical  problems  which  con- 
front us  today  and  against  the  background  of  the 
great  struggle  which  is  being  waged  between  the 
Communist  nations  and  those  of  the  fi-ee  world, 
this  area  occupies  comparatively  little  space  in  the 
American  press  or  in  the  consciousness  of  the 
American  people.  One  reason  for  this  is  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  region  in  which  we  have  few  direct 
responsibilities.  Other  nations,  chiefly  those  with 
whom  we  are  associated  under  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty,  are  directly  responsible  for  solution  of  the 
day-to-day  problems  of  Africa.  Another  reason 
is  the  fact  that,  although  tensions  are  increasing 
in  several  parts  of  Africa,  it  is  not  a  crisis  area. 
Emergency  measures  are  not  required  to  deal  with 
the  problems  of  the  area. 

In  these  troubled  times,  it  is  gratifying  to  be 
able  to  single  out  a  region  of  10  million  square 
miles  in  which  no  significant  inroads  have  been 
made  by  communism,  and  to  be  able  to  characterize 
the  area  as  relatively  stable  and  secure.  Yet,  if 
one  carefully  distinguishes  between  efforts  in  be- 
half of  normal  political  and  economic  aspirations 
and  agitation  inspired  by  Communist  elements, 
that  is  basically  the  case.  It  is  difficult  to  judge 
whether  the  failure  of  communism  to  make  prog- 
ress is  due  to  resistance  or  disinterest  on  the  part 
of  the  African  peoples,  to  the  results  of  construc- 
tive efforts  by  the  governments  concerned  or  their 
effective  vigilance  toward  Communist  propaganda 
and  agitation,  or  whether  the  Cominform  has  been 
so  occupied  elsewhere  that  it  has  not  yet  devoted 
its  maximum  efforts  to  the  penetration  and  sub- 
version of  the  African  continent.  But,  no  matter 
what  the  reason,  if  this  is  one  area  in  the  world, 
where — in  the  broadest  sense — no  major  crisis  ex- 
ists, then  it  is  imperative  that  advantage  be  taken 
of  the  absence  of  pressure  to  plan  against  the  time 
when  such  pressure  may  be  applied. 

Advantage  must  be  taken  of  this  period  of  grace 
to  further  the  development  within  Africa  of 
healthy  political,  economic,  and  social  institutions, 
to  create  an  understanding  on  the  part  of  the 
Africans  of  the  forces  of  communism  which  are 
disturbing  the  peace  and  security  of  hundreds  of 
millions  of  peoples  elsewhere  in  the  world,  and  to 
inspire  a  determination  to  resist  these  forces. 
Advantage  must  be  taken  of  the  time  at  our  dis- 
posal to  remedy,  through  foresighted  and  con- 
structive action,  conditions  which  could  otherwise 
make  the  Africans  receptive  to  the  baleful  attrac- 
tions of  communism  and  thus  nullify  the  peaceful 
and  progressive  advancement  of  its  peoples.  And, 
even  though  we  do  not  have  direct  responsibilities 
in  the  case  of  much  of  Africa,  we  Americans  can- 
not neglect  Africa  simply  because  it  is  quiescent 
in  the  present  world  crisis.  We  must  play,  in  co- 
operation with  others,  the  part  which  our  position 
in  the  world  demands  that  we  play. 


History  of  Humanitarian  Interests 

In  assessing  American  attitudes  which  affect 
present  and  future  United  States  policy  toward 
Africa,  it  is  important  to  emphasize  first,  that  there 
is  no  comparably  large  area  of  the  world  of  which 
the  American  people  are  so  uninformed.  A  few 
Americans  will  have  heard  of  Timbuctoo  and  the 
"Great  Gray  Green  Greasy  Limpopo  River" ;  and 
others  will  have  gone  on  hunting  expeditions  to 
Africa  or  read  about  those  who  did;  American 
missionaries  have  traveled  widely  in  the  area. 
But  the  limited  volume  of  i^ress  and  radio  com- 
ment and  the  almost  complete  lack  of  popular 
opinion  polls  on  Africa,  attest  to  a  remarkable  lack 
of  public  interest  in  African  developments. 
Moreover,  although  we  have  a  few  outstanding 
scholars  and  professors  in  various  fields  of  African 
studies,  there  is  no  comprehensive  program  of 
African  area  studies  in  any  American  university. 
The  continent  is  almost  never  mentioned  in  resolu- 
tions of  private  organizations,  with  the  exception 
of  Negro  associations.  There  is  no  journal  in 
America  devoted  to  Africa. 

Thus,  it  would  seem  essential  that  efforts  be 
made,  both  by  our  Government  and  by  American 
private  interests,  teaching  institutions,  and  foun- 
dations, to  inform  American  opinion  on  the  im- 
plications for  us  of  the  international  aspects  of 
Africa's  changing  relationships  so  that  it  can  aid 
in  the  formulation  and  support  of  American  policy 
regarding  them.  In  these  efforts,  private  organi- 
zations can  give  an  important  service. 

But,  despite  our  relative  lack  of  knowledge  of 
Africa,  there  are,  nevertheless,  certain  basic  atti- 
tudes on  the  part  of  the  American  people  which 
have  affected  and  will  continue  to  affect  formula- 
tion of  our  African  interests  and  policies.  One 
of  these  attitudes  is  certainly  the  general  humani- 
tarian interest  of  the  American  people  in  assisting 
underprivileged  peoples  everywhere  to  raise  their 
living  and  educational  standards.  Another  is  our 
gi'eat  faith  in  the  application  of  technology  as  a 
means  of  achieving  basic  progress.  Both  of  these 
attitudes  have  recently  found  official  expression  in 
the  formulation  of  the  President's  Point  4  Pro- 
gram, which  I'aises  to  the  level  of  a  national  policy 
the  traditional  efforts  of  the  American  people  to 
share  their  benefits  and  skills  with  less  fortunate 
peoples. 

Another  basic  attitude  in  the  United  States  is 
the  general  backgi'ound  of  sympathy  toward  as- 
pirations for  self-government  and  independence, 
although  with  the  keen  appreciation  in  responsible 
circles  that  the  rate  of  progress  toward  the  realiza- 
tion of  these  aspirations  will  vary  widely  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world.  Finally,  despite  our 
humanitarian  interests  and  our  desire  to  be  of 
assistance  to  underprivileged  peoples,  the  present 
scope  of  our  world  commitments  is  creating  a 
growing  desire  on  the  part  of  the  American  people 
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to  assume  as  few  additional  world  responsibilities 
as  possible. 

African  Attitudes 

A  seooiul  factor  affectinp:  formulation  of  Ameri- 
can policy  is  the  attitude  of  (he  African  peoples 
toward  tlie  United  States.  Tliis  attitude,  like  our 
own,  is  not  clear-cut.  In  tiie  first  place,  it,  too,  is 
based  on  inadequate  knowledge  of  us,  as  well  as 
a  considerable  dejrree  of  ajiathy  or  ijjiiorance  con- 
cerning: Aniericiin  foreigi^n  policy  in  general.  The 
Africans  are,  of  course,  deeply  interested  in  our 
policy  toward  dependent  areas,  which  has  gained 
for  us  a  considerable  reservoir  of  good  will.  Tliis 
is  offset  to  some  extent,  however,  by  a  natural 
suspicion  on  their  part.  Racial  discrnnination  in 
the  United  States  has  produced  unfortunate  reac- 
tions on  the  part  of  many  educated  Africans.  In 
addition,  our  ECA  program  is  an  important  object 
of  suspicion,  since  there  is  some  tendency  to  regard 
this  program,  as  it  applies  to  the  overseas  terri- 
tories of  the  European  powere,  as  a  device  to 
strengthen  or  perpetuate  the  hold  of  the  European 
powers  over  tlie  African  teii'itories. 

Europe  and  Africa 

Third,  an  important  factor  affecting  the  nature 
and  direction  of  our  African  policy  is  the  attitude 
of  the  European  powers  themselves  toward  us, 
which  is  at  the  same  time  friendly,  critical,  and 
suspicious.  By  virtue  of  the  European  Recovery 
Program  and  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Pro- 
gram, the  Western  European  powers,  which  are 
also  the  leading  metropolitan  powers  in  Africa, 
have  a  closer  and  more  intimate  relation  with  us 
than  at  any  time  in  history.  This  is  a  reciprocal 
relation  for  defense  and  for  economic  recovery 
which  none  of  these  powers  wishes  to  disturb. 
Moreover,  with  specific  relation  to  Africa,  they 
welcome  ECA  assistance  which  enables  them  to 
build  mutually  advantageous  economic  relations 
with  their  African  dependencies. 

On  the  other  hand,  these  powers  are  fearful  of 
what  they  regard  as  an  apparent  American  tend- 
ency to  give  indiscriminate  and  uncritical  support 
to  movements  toward  self-government  or  inde- 
pendence without  adequate  consideration  of  the 
experience  and  resources  of  the  peoples  concerned. 
The  administering  powers  are  fearful  lest  too 
much  encouragement  to  peQples  who  are  politi- 
call}'  immature  and  whose  economies  are  still 
primitive,  will  result  in  political  and  economic 
chaos.  Such  a  development,  they  believe,  would 
be  of  grave  disservice  to  the  peoples  for  whose 
welfare  they  are  responsil>le  and  would  give  rise 
to  a  situation  which  would  play  directly  into  the 
hands  of  the  Communists.  The  European  powers 
are  convinced  that  the  rate  of  political  advance- 
ment for  their  dependent  peoples  must  be  care- 
fully geared  to  the  tempo  oi  progress  in  economic, 
social,  and  educational  institutions.    They  feel 
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that  (hey  understand  the  situation  better  than  we, 
and  (liey  are,  in  many  cases,  proud  of  the  progress 
which  has  been  made. 


Role  of  United  Nations 

Finally,  we  nnist  be  guided  by  our  participation 
in  (he  Uni(e(l  Na(ions  and  our  connnitments  under 
its  Charter  affecting  our  interests  in  Africa.  The 
United  Nations,  in  establishing  its  system  for 
the  administration  of  (rust  territories,  which 
is  an  improved  version  of  the  old  League  of 
Nations  mandate  system,  set  forth  certain  obliga- 
tions under  which  the  administering  powers  un- 
dertake generally  to  promote  the  political, 
economic,  social,  and  educational  advancement  of 
the  peoples  concerned,  and  their  progressive  devel- 
opment toward  self-government  or  independence 
as  may  be  appropriate  to  the  particular  circum- 
stances of  each  territory  and  its  peoples.  In  addi- 
tion, chapter  XI  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  gives  expression  to  the  interest  of  the 
world  community  in  the  welfare  and  development 
of  the  vast  numbers  of  non-self-governing  peoples 
who  do  not  live  in  trust  territories. 

Within  the  United  Nations,  sharp  differences  of 
opinion  have  developed  between  the  noncolonial 
powers  and  the  administering  powers  with  regard 
to  the  meaning  of  these  provisions  of  the  Charter 
and  the  proper  scope  of  United  Nations  activities 
in  relation  to  colonial  areas.  The  noncolonial 
powers,  in  general,  are  seeking  to  extend  the  activi- 
ties of  the  United  Nations,  while  the  metropolitan 
powers  maintain  a  more  conservative  position.  We 
stand  in  a  very  special  relation  to  this  struggle. 
We  are  ourselves  an  administering  power,  by  vir- 
tue of  our  responsibility  for  one  trust  territoi-y — 
the  Pacific  islands  formerly  under  Japanese  man- 
date— and  we  transmit  to  the  United  Nations 
information  on  six  non-self-governing  territories 
which  are  not  under  trusteeship.  At  the  same  time, 
it  has  been  our  traditional  policy,  frequently  ex- 
pressed and  actively  implemented,  to  assist  as  we 
are  able  in  the  economic,  social,  and  educational 
advancement  of  dependent  peoples  along  the  road 
to  eventual  self-government  or  independence.  We 
realize,  however,  that  the  evolution  of  dependent 
peoples  toward  political  maturity  must  of  neces- 
sity be  an  orderly  process  if  it  is  to  succeed. 

Long-Range  Interests 

We  must  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  we  are  not 
in  position  to  exercise  direct  responsibility  with 
respect  to  Africa.  We  have  no  desire  to  assume 
the  responsibilities  borne  by  other  powers  and, 
indeed,  our  principles,  our  existing  commitments, 
and  our  lack  of  experience  all  militate  against  our 
assumption  of  such  obligations.  Against  this 
background,  and  in  terms  of  the  long-range  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  in  the  establishment  of 
a  stable  world  order  and  in  the  well-being  of  the 
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African  peoples,  what  are  tlie  objectives  of  Ameri- 
can j)olicy? 

First,  it  is  one  of  our  major  objectives  to  see  that 
tlie  peoples  of  Africa,  in  their  own  interests,  ad- 
vance in  the  rijjht  direction  and  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  the  United  Nations  Charter.  We 
favor  the  prog-ressive  development  of  the  depend- 
ent jjeoples  of  Africa  toward  the  eoal  of  self-gov- 
ernment or,  where  conditions  are  suitable,  toward 
independence.  The  attainment  of  this  objective, 
in  which  we  can  play  only  a  cooperative  role  with 
the  administering  powers,  imposes  upon  all  con- 
cerned a  heavy  burden  of  self-discipline  and  the 
need  to  undertake  voluntary  long-term  planning 
of  the  highest  order. 

A  second  major  objective,  which  arises  out  of 
our  relations  both  with  the  metropolitan  powers 
and  with  the  peoples  of  Africa,  is  our  desire  to 
assure  the  development  of  nnitually  advantageous 
economic  relations  between  them,  in  the  interests 
of  contributing  to  restoration  of  a  sound  European 
economy  and  in  the  interests  of  furthering  the 
aspirations  of  the  African  peoples.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  contribution  of  Africa  to  the  economy 
of  Europe  is  a  significant  one.  Its  importance  can 
he  gauged  by  tlie  fact  that  the  volume  of  Africa's 
exports  to  Western  Europe  in  1948  totaled  about 
2.5  billion  dollars,  or  approximately  half  as  much 
as  the  United  States  itself  exported  to  Europe. 
Thus,  from  the  ]5oint  of  view  of  narrowing  the 
trade  gap  in  Western  Europe,  a  relatively  small 
increase  in  Africa's  production  will  go  far  toward 
improving  the  present  dollar  deficit  position  of  the 
Western  European  countries.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  problem  is  to  expand  production  in  those  ma- 
terials in  which  Europe  and  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere are  deficient  in  such  a  way  as  to  promote  the 
betterment  of  the  African  peoples. 

Third,  the  United  States  wishes  to  preserve  its 
rights  of  equal  economic  treatment  in  the  terri- 
tories of  Africa  and  to  participate  itself,  both 
commercially  and  financially,  in  the  development 
of  this  great  continent  along  with  other  nations 
of  the  world.  Last  year  we  exported  to  Africa 
products  to  a  value  of  616  million  dollars,  and 
imported  products  worth  about  -V^S  million  dol- 
lars. American  investments  in  the  continent  are 
estimated  to  be  at  least  250  million  dollars,  and 
t  here  is  a  growing  interest  in  Africa  among  Ameri- 
can investors.  The  import  of  African  vegetal^le 
pr'oducts  is  closely  related  to  our  everyday  needs, 
in  such  fundamental  connnodities  as  soap,  twine, 
chocolafe,  and  spices.  In  addition,  we  must  con- 
tinue to  have  access  to  Africa's  vital  reservoir  of 
minerals  which  are  critical  stockpile  items  in  the 
United  States — manganese,  chrome  ore,  rubber, 
industrial  diamonds  essential  to  our  machine  tool 
industry,  asbestos,  and  many  other  important 
minerals. 

Finally,  it  is  a  major  objective  of  United  States 
|iolicy  to  assist  in  |)id\i(ling  an  environment  in 
wliicli  the  African  peoples  will  feel  that  their 
aspirations  can  best  be  .served  by  continued  associ- 
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ation  and  cooperation  with  the  nations  of  the  free 
world,  both  in  their  present  status  and  as  they 
advance  toward  self-government  or  independence 
in  accordance  with  the  United  Nations  Charter. 
As  long  as  the  African  peoples  feel  that  their 
aspirations  can  best  be  achieved  by  this  association 
with  the  free  world,  we  believe  that  they  will  not 
be  lured  by  the  enticements  which  the  Commu- 
nists may  oifer  them  now  or  in  the  future.  We 
know  only  too  well,  and  we  must  see  that  they 
tmderstand,  that  communism  does  not  offer  them 
the  goal  to  which  they  aspire,  but  utter  and  com- 
plete slavery  many  times  more  onerous  than  any 
restrictions  they  have  ever  Iviiown. 

Development  Programs 

We  liave  a  number  of  instrumentalities  thi'ough 
which  these  objectives  can  be  promoted.  We  have, 
first,  regular  program  funds  available  through 
ECA  to  assist  the  African  dependencies,  strategic 
nniterials  funds,  technical  assistance  funds,  and  a 
special  overseas  development  fund  established 
under  ECA.  Wliile  assistance  extended  to  the 
overseas  territories  through  these  means  is  de- 
signed to  strengthen  the  economies  of  the  countries 
])articipating,  the  interests  of  the  African  peoples 
themselves  are  given  first  consideration.  More- 
over, as  the  overseas  territories  themselves  partici- 
pate in  an  expanding  world  economy  through  in- 
creased production  and  trade,  the  standard  of 
living  of  their  peoples  will  be  raised  and  their 
welfare  will  be  advanced. 

In  accordance  with  the  diverse  nature  of  the 
ECA  funds  available,  our  activities  under  ECA 
in  Africa  have  been  diversified  in  I'liaractcr. 
Thus,  for  example,  France  has  undertaken  large- 
scale  imports  to  Africa  of  machinery  and  mining 
erjuijjment  for  development  purposes,  which  are 
procured  through  the  regular  program  funds. 
We  have  participated  in  the  development  of  stra- 
tegic materials  by  conducting  a  geological  and 
topographical  survey  in  British  Africa  and  by 
aiding  in  the  expansion  of  coljalt  production  in 
Northern  Rhodesia  and  of  kyanite  in  Kenya 
Colony.  ECA  is  undertaking  technical  assist- 
ance activities,  such  as  a  preliminary  railroad  sur- 
vey in  East  Africa;  an  agricultural  reconnais- 
sance in  British  Africa:  and  assistance  in  re- 
search related  to  control  of  malaria  and  sleeping 
sickness  in  Nigeria  and  East  Africa,  diseases 
which  have  been  major  factois  impeding  devel- 
opment of  iwtentially  proiluctive  mineral  and 
agricultural  lands. 

A  second  tool  through  which  to  acliieve  our  ob- 
jectives is  oui'  information  and  educational  cx- 
changi^  program,  which  will  in  tinu^  overcome 
those  diliiculties  which  have  faci>d  us  in  our  vvhx- 
tions  with  .\fiica.  such  as  the  need  to  enhance 
nnitual  uiideistanding  between  ourselves  and  the 
Afi'ican  jx'oples,  and  the  need  to  dispel  any  dovibts 
and  suspicions  concerning  our  motives  which  may 
exist  on  the  part  of  the  admiuistei'ing  authoi-ities. 
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A  third  means  is  the  proposed  Point  4  Program 
of  technical  assistance,  a  projzram  which  will  place 
])rimary  einithasis  on  the  problems  of  the  under- 
developed areas  themselves — both  in  the  independ- 
ent states  and  the  dependent  areas — and  will  seek 
to  contribute  to  tlieir  wholesome  and  orderly  de- 
velopment. In  the  dependent  areas,  Point  4  pro- 
grams will  serve  to  supplement  EGA  activities  in 
fields  which  condition  economic  development,  that 
is,  in  health,  education,  and  training  programs. 

These  are  the  tangible  instruments  through 
which  we  are  working  or  intend  to  work.  But 
there  are  still  other  means  through  which  we  can 
further  our  aims.  One  such  important  asset  is 
our  friendly  relations  with  the  independent  gov- 
ernments oi"  Africa,  who  look  to  us  for  assistance 
and  advice  in  meeting  their  problems.  In  Liberia, 
for  example,  a  republic  originally  established 
with  the  assistance  of  American  philanthropic  in- 
terests and  the  United  States  Congress,  the  Gov- 
ernment looks  to  us  for  assistance  in  many  aspects 
of  its  economic  and  social  development.  In  re- 
sponse to  its  requests,  we  have  sent  a  United  States 
public  health  mission  to  Liberia,  and  an  economic 
mission,  which  has  surveyed  the  whole  economy 
of  the  country  and  is^assisting  in  the  development 
of  agriculture,  transportation,  and  related 
programs. 

Another  factor  is  the  relationship  of  mutual 
friendship  and  mutual  confidence  which  exists 
between  the  LTnited  States  and  the  European 
powers,  a  relationship  which  provides  a  channel 
through  which  to  cari-y  on  a  full  and  frank  ex- 
change of  views  on  African  problems  and  to  as- 
sure ourselves  that  developments  in  the  depend- 
encies are  moving  in  the  direction  which  we  desire. 
On  the  technical  side,  for  example,  we  are  in  close 
consultation  with  the  Overseas  Technical  Com- 
mittee of  the  Organization  for  European  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation — the  organization  of  states 
participating  in  the  Erp — -whom  we  are  urging  to 
undertake  a  survey  of  transportation  facilities  in 
the  area  south  of  the  Sahara  as  a  means  of  pro- 
viding a  framework  for  future  development  jfn 
the  individual  territories.  ^ 

In  addition,  the  United  States,  through  its  par- 
ticipation in  the  many  organs  and  speciaJized 
agencies  of  the  United  Nations,  has  still  another 
means  of  promoting  objectives  and  of  furthering 
the  political,  economic,  social,  and  educational  ad- 
vancement of  the  peoples  of  Africa.  The  ex- 
change of  ideas  on  administration  among  the  va- 
i-ious  administering  states  and  the  contribution  of 
ideas  by  those  nonadministering  members  who 
have  experienced  common  problems  in  their  own 
countries,  can  be  a  most  fruitful  development  of 
the  international  trusteeship  system  and  of  chap- 
ter XI  of  the  United  Nations  Charter.  The 
United  Nations  represents  the  international  con- 
science with  respect  to  such  territories — the  final 
guaranty  that  their  progressive  advancement  can 
and  will  be  realized. 


Finally,  through  all  these  diverse  means,  we 
will  seek  to  encourage  the  maximum  toleiance 
and  respect  for  the  human  rights  and  dignity  of 
the  African  peoples,  to  the  end  that  there  can  be 
developed  tlie  must  harmonious  pattern  of  coexist- 
ence possible  between  the  white  residents  of  Africa 
and  the  indigenous  peoples  of  the  continent. 
Through  all  these  diverse  means,  we  i)roposo  tx) 
work,  in  close  cooperation  with  the  European 
powers  and  with  the  peoples  of  Africa  them- 
selves, to  create  a  conviction  on  the  part  of  the 
African  peonies — through  tangible  ])i()gress — that 
their  indiviuual  and  national  aspirations  can  best 
be  achieved  through  continued  association  with 
the  United  Nations  and  free  nations. 


Senate  and  House  Committee 
Continue  Study  of  Foreign 
Policy  Questions 

Statement  by  the  President 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  May  ^] 

I  asked  Judge  Kee  and  Secretary  Acheson  to 
meet  with  me  this  morning  in  order  that  1  might 
canvass  in  a  general  way  the  over-all  situation 
on  foreign  policy  legislation  and  at  the  same  time 
express  to  Chairman  Kee  my  appreciation  for  the 
arduous  effort  that  he  and  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  have  been  putting  forth  since 
the  beginning  of  the  session  in  considering  the 
multitude  of  foreign  policy  measures  that  require 
the  Committee's  attention. 

The  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  has  been  in 
almost  continuous  session  since  the  first  of  the 
year  and  present  indications  are  that  there  will 
be  no  respite  from  their  toil  for  several  more 
weeks.  I  thought  it  appropriate  that  I  let  Judge 
Kee  know  I  am  both  cognizant  and  appreciative 
of  the  burden  that  he  and  his  Committee  are 
bearing. 

Statement  by  Acting  Secretary  Webb 

[Released  to  the  press  May  19] 

The  consultation  subcommittees  of  the  For- 
eign Kelations  Committee,  set  up  by  Senator  Con- 
nally,  have  begun  to  function.  Thus  far,  there 
have  been  four  meetings  between  Departmental 
othcers  and  the  subcommittees :  One  with  the  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Affairs,  one  with  the  Sub- 
conmiittee  on  American  Republics  Affairs,  one 
with  the  Subcommittee  on  European  Affairs,  and 
one  with  the  Subcommittee  on  Far  Eastern  Affairs. 
In  the  Dei)artment's  opinion,  these  meetings  have 
been  very  successful,  and  it  is  hoped  that  meetings 
will  be  held  with  all  the  subcommittees  within  the 
very  near  future.  The  Department  is  ready  to 
meet  at  the  convenience  of  the  subcommittees. 
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The  Oil  Import  Situation 


iy  Willard  L.  Thorp 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs  ■ 


In  the  extensive  discussion  of  the  oil  import 
situation  which  has  taken  phice  during  the  last 
year  and  a  half,  there  seems  to  be  agi-eement  on 
at  least  one  point — that  is  on  the  need  for  a  strong 
and  healthy  domestic  petroleum  industry.  It  is 
also  true  that  we  must  have  sound  coal  and  trans- 
portation industries.  One  other  point  on  which 
those  who  have  studied  the  problem  would  prob- 
ably agree  is  that  it  is  an  exceedingly  complex  one 
involving  many  important  American  interests, 
some  of  which  are  clearly  in  conflict  with  others. 

I  doubt  that  any  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  more  conscious  than  we  are  in  the  De- 
partment of  State  of  the  need,  in  these  critical 
times,  for  a  strong  and  vigorous  economy  in  the 
United  States.  To  a  very  large  degree,  the  influ- 
ence and  success  of  the  United  States  in  interna- 
tional affairs  depends  on  the  economic  well-being 
of  the  United  States.  This  is,  of  coui-se,  a  matter 
of  our  general  economic  health  which  in  turn  de- 
pends upon  the  health  of  our  various  industries. 

It  is  charged  by  some  that  oil  imports  have 
seriously  injured  important  domestic  industi'ies. 
In  discussing  this  subject,  I  should  like  to  set  out 
briefly  for  you  three  series  of  facts.  The  first 
series  deals  with  various  aspects  of  the  oil  in- 
dustry. It  indicates  that  the  domestic  oil  industry 
operated  at  a  very  high  level  of  activity  in  19-19 
and  that  jjresent  prospects  are  for  the  industry  to 
operate  at  even  higher  levels  in  1950,  notwith- 
standing an  increase  in  imports. 

The  second  series  of  facts  concerns  the  domes- 
tic coal  industry.  It  indicates  that  whatever  the 
problems  of  that  industry,  and  it  appears  that 
the  industry  has  very  real  problems,  oil  imports 
have  not  been  primarily  responsible  for  its 
difficulties. 

And,  finally,  I  should  like  to  point  out  briefly 

'  Statement  made  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Unem- 
ployment of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  anil  Public 
Welfare  on  .Tune  C,  1950. 

For  other  material  on  the  international  petrpleum 
policy,  see  Buli.etin  of  Apr.  24,  1950,  p.  ti40. 
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some  of  the  other  important  factors  involved  in 
any  proposals  to  limit  oil  imports.  The  factors 
which  I  shall  mention  deserve  serious  considera- 
tion by  those  who  are  concerned  not  only  with 
the  problem  of  oil  imports,  but  also  with  the 
national  interest  in  its  fullest  sense. 


Effects  on  the  Oil  Industry 

In  studying  the  effects  of  oil  imports  on  the  oil 
industry,  one  is  immediately  impressed  by  the 
fact  that  the  domestic  oil  industry's  recent  opera- 
tions are  among  the  best  in  its  history.  1949  was 
second  only  to  1948.  And,  it  appears  that  1950 
will  be  a  better  year  than  1949. 

Production  in  1949  was  50  percent  higher  than 
in  1935-39.  It  was  only  slightly  below  the  1947 
output,  8.4  percent  below  the  1948  level,  and  11.3 

Eercent  below  the  record  level  attained  in  Decem- 
er  1948.  "Wliereas,  production  was  reduced 
steadily  from  January  to  July  1949,  largely  as  a 
result  of  curtailment  in  Texas  by  the  Texas  Rail- 
road Commission,  production  has  been  rising 
steadily  in  recent  months.  The  Texas  Railroad 
Commission  increased  allowables  130,000  barrels 
daily  in  April,  58,000  barrels  daily  in  May,  and 
140,500  barrels  daily  for  June.  The  June  allow- 
able is  nearly  500,000  barrels  a  day  higher  than 
the  low  point  at  which  allowables  were  set  in 
July  last  year.  After  announcement  of  the  June 
increase,  it  was  indicated  that  further  increases  in 
July  and  August  seem  in  prospect,  which,  if  they 
materialize,  will  bring  Texas  allowables  to  within 
8  percent  of  their  highest  period.  It  thus  appears 
that  production  in  1950  is  almost  certain  to  be 
hi^lier  for  the  year  than  production  in  1949. 

The  demand  and  stock  jjositiou  in  1950  give 
further  support  to  the  prospects  for  an  increa.se 
in  i)rodiiction  in  1950  compared  to  1949. 

Due  to  the  mild  winter  months  and  the  midj'ear 
recession,  demand  in  1949  was  slightly  below  the 
previous  year,  whereas  an  annual  increase  of  5 
to  6  percent  is  normal.     In  the  first  quarter  of 
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1950,  demand,  accordinjr  to  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 
was  nearly  9  percent  hifrlier  than  in  the  first 
quarter  of  I'.Mi).  And  tiic  Indepemlent  Petroleum 
Association  of  America  tH'AA)  recently  forecast 
an  increase  in  demand  for  the  year  of  nearly  6 
percent  over  1949. 

The  record  production  in  1948  was  achieved 
with  the  addition  of  nearly  300,000  barrels  daily 
to  stocks  of  ci'uile  oil  and  products.  In  1949, 
there  was  a  snuill  decline  in  stocks.  And  for 
the  first  4  moiitlis  of  1950,  statistics  of  the  Bureau 
of  Klines  and  the  American  Petroleum  Institute 
show  that  stocks  of  cruile  oil  and  principal  pro- 
ducts have  declined  nearly  GO  million  barrels. 
Thus,  whereas  there  were  steady  and  substantial 
increases  in  crude  stocks  from  July  1948  to  June 
1949,  there  has  been  a  steady  decline  in  stocks  most 
of  the  time  since,  indicating  a  rate  of  consumption 
in  excess  of  production. 


DRILLING  ACTIVITIES 

In  regard  to  drilling  activity  and  especially  ex- 
ploratory drilling,  where  unfavorable  develop- 
ments affecting  the  industry's  prospects  would 
become  evident  at  an  early  stage,  it  is  relevant  to 
note  that  more  wildcats  and  greater  footage  were 
drilled  in  1949  than  in  any  j'ear  in  our  history. 
AVildcat  wells  increased  6  percent  and  total  footage 
slightly  when  compared  with  the  previous  record 
in  1948.  Total  well  completions  were  only  2  per- 
cent less  than  in  1948.  So  far  this  year,  more  wells 
of  all  kinds  have  been  drilled  than  during  the 
same  period  of  1949,  and  the  high  rate  of  drilling 
is  continuing. 

The  price  of  crude  oil  was  higher  in  1949  than 
in  any  year  since  187.5,  except  for  1920  and  1948. 
It  was  140  percent  higher  than  the  1935-39  aver- 
age, 30  percent  higher  than  in  1947,  and  was  only  2 
percent  less  than  the  1948  price.  As  a  result,  the 
value  of  production  in  1949  was  exceeded  only  by 
the  1948  values.  Crude  oil  prices  are  currently 
firm  at  slightly  below  the  1949  average. 

Employment  in  1949,  in  the  crude  oil  and  natural 
gas  production  industry,  was  about  the  same  as  in 
1948.  If  employment  of  drillers,  rig  builders,  and 
some  white  collar  workers  is  also  considered,  the 
picture  remains  the  same,  with  average  employ- 
ment in  1949  equal  to  average  employment  in  1948. 
In  the  case  of  both  categories  of  workers  connected 
with  crude  oil  production,  there  was  a  downward 
trend  in  employment  in  the  latter  part  of  1949 
despite  increases  in  production  at  that  time  and  a 
high  level  of  drillin<^  activity.  By  March  1950, 
employment  of  production  workers,  including 
drillers,  was  about  3  percent  below  last  year's  aver- 
age and  about  5  percent  below  the  peak  level  at- 
tained in  August  1948.  Employment  in  March 
1950  was  about  the  same  as  in  March  1948. 

This  brief  review  would  not  be  complete  with- 
out special  reference  to  the  situation  in  Texas, 
where  most  of  the  curtailment  of  production  has 
taken  place.    But,  the  curtailment  in  Texas  was 


not  typical.  Some  states  set  new  production  rec- 
ords in  1949.  And,  for  all  other  states  combined, 
[noduction  was  only  one  percent  below  the  higli- 
est  levels  in  history.  By  comparison,  production 
in  Texas  was  down  17  j)ercent  from  1948  levels. 
Texas  alone  accounted  for  90  percent  of  the  decline 
of  465,000  barrels  for  the  United  States  as  a 
whole.  These  facts  give  further  evidence,  I  be- 
lieve, that  oil  imports  were  not,  and  are  not,  solely 
responsible  for  tne  severity  of  the  curtailment  in 
Texas. 

Despite  the  fact  that  production  in  Texas  was 
down  from  1948,  drilling  in  1949  was  at  tiie  high- 
est level  since  1937  and  .substantially  above  1948. 
Employment  was  higher  than  in  1948,  though  de- 
clining slightly  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year. 
In  the  first  quarter  of  1950,  employment  was  off 
about  3  percent  from  last  year's  monthly  peak  and 
less  than  one  percent  from  last  years  average. 
Prices  for  Texas  oil  were  practically  unchanged  in 
1949. 

Finally,  to  put  the  increase  in  imports  in  1949  in 
proper  perspective,  it  might  be  noted  that  while 
production  declined  465,000  barrels  daily  in  1949 
from  1948  levels,  imports  increased  only  125,000 
barrels  daily  from  1948  levels.  Decline  in  stock 
additions,  a  decline  in  exports,  and  the  failure  of 
demand  to  increase  wei"e  the  factors  mainly  re- 
sponsible for  the  declining  production  rather  than 
the  increase  in  imports.  Imports  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1950  were  831,000  bari'els  daily,  about 
320,000  of  which  was  residual  fuel  oil.  In  view 
of  this  record  and  the  statements  of  principal 
importers  at  a  recent  meeting  in  Texas,  it  now  ap- 
pears that  imports  for  the  year  will  amount  to 
about  810,000  barrels  daily.  Nonetheless,  domes- 
tic production  is  expected  to  continue  to  increase 
as  previously  noted  with  the  major  gains  taking 
place  in  Texas. 

It  does  not  seem  possible  to  draw  from  the 
foregoing  record  of  almost  unparalleled  well- 
being  for  the  petroleum  industry  as  a  whole  a  con- 
clusion that  the  industry  has  been  seriously 
injured  by  imports  to  date  or  is  likely  to  be  so 
injured  by  those  in  prospect  for  the  rest  of  the 
year. 

In  concluding  discussion  of  the  well-being  of  the 
domestic  industry,  an  interesting  statement  made 
by  Gov.  Roy  J.  Turner,  Governor  of  Oklahoma 
and  Chairman  of  the  Interstate  Oil  Compact  Com- 
mission, might  be  noted.  In  reporting  to  the 
spring  meeting  of  the  Connnission,  May  4-6,  Gov- 
ernor Turner  said : 

The  oil  industry  today  is  in  one  of  the  healthiest  condi- 
tions that  it  has  enjoyed  for  many  years. 


Effects  on  the  Coal  Industry 

You  have  heard  testimony  in  the  course  of  your 
hearing  to  the  effect  that  imports  of  oil  have  been 
responsible  for  much  of  the  recent  market  loss  and 
unemployment  in  the  coal  industry.  Production 
and  consumption  of  coal  have  declined,  and  the 
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employment  problem  in  the  industry  undoubtedly 
is  serious.  However,  tlie  facts  show  tliat  no  gains 
in  residual  oil  use  even  closely  approximating  the 
loss  of  coal  markets  have  been  made  as  a  result  of 
imports  of  oil. 

Coal  has  lost  ground  to  oil  and  natural  gas  for 
over  30  years.  At  the  close  of  World  War  I,  coal 
supplied  78  percent  of  the  energy  consumed  in 
this  country.  B3'  1940,  the  amount  sujiplied  by 
coal  had  dropped  to  39  percent  of  the  total.  Dur- 
ing the  same  period,  oil  and  natural  gas  have 
gained  practically  all  of  the  relative  position  lost 
by  coal.  What  has  been  happening  to  coal,  in  the 
past  few  years  in  relation  to  oil  and  gas,  appears 
far  more  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  long-term 
change  which  has  I)een  taking  place  in  the  relative 
positions  of  the  two  domestic  industries  rather 
than  to  be  attributable  to  any  new  factor  such  as 
an  increase  in  oil  imports. 

In  considering  the  effect  of  oil  imports  on  the 
coal  industry,  a  sliarp  and  clear  distinction  must 
be  drawn  between  crude  oil,  which  accounts  for 
60  to  65  percent  of  our  imports  and  residual  fuel 
oil,  which  accounts  for  most  of  tlie  rest. 

Crude  oil  as  such,  whetlier  domestic  or  imported, 
does  not  compete  directly  with  coal.  It  is  not 
burned  to  produce  either  heat  or  energy.  It  is 
run  through  refineries  to  produce  products  whose 
value  is  greater  than  that  of  the  crude  it.self.  The 
most  valuable  products,  gasoline,  lubricating  oils, 
and  certain  specialtj'  products  are  for  technical 
reasons  virtually  noncompetitive  with  coal.  Other 
products,  kerosene,  home-heating  oil,  aiul  diesel 
oil  because  of  ease  of  handling,  cleanliness,  or 
gi'eater  efficiency,  seem  to  have  won  consumer 
preference.  A  refiner  would  soon  go  bankrupt 
who  ran  his  refinery  to  produce  residual  fuel  oil 
and  other  products  of  lesser  value  than  the  ])rice 
of  his  raw  material.  Tins  factor  has  been  respon- 
sible for  continuing  effoi'ts  of  domestic  refiners 
to  reduce  the  yield  of  residual  fuel  oil  as  much 
as  possible  and  for  imports  to  augment  domestic 
supplies  in  the  eastern  United  States. 

So  far  as  imports  are  concerned,  it  is  only  re- 
sidual fuel  oil  imported  as  such  and  perhaps  an 
additional  5  ])ercent  of  the  crude  oil  imported, 
representing  tiie  difference  in  residual  yield 
yield  between  domestic  and  impoi'ted  crude,  which 
could  have  any  bearing  on  the  coal  situation. 
Even  tliis  limitation  overstates  the  extent  of  re- 
cent competition  for  the  coal  industry. 


IMPORT  AND  CONSUMPTION  OF  RESIDUAL  FUEL  OIL 

Imports  of  I'csidual  fuel  oil  are  not  a  new  factor 
in  the  oil-coal  competitive  situation,  as  the  fol- 
lowing figures  on  residual  fuel  oil  ini])orts  show. 

Year :  Ham  is 

]!M(i -47,  .^.00,  (KM) 

i;)47 ■'■)S,  0(111,  (MK) 

1!I18 .nc,.  (I(K».  (KMI 

11)40 77,  (X)0,  OW 
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During  the  period  from  1947  to  1949,  the  total 
domestic  consumption  of  residual  fuel  declined 
as  follows: 

■year :  Barrels 

1947 519,  000,  000 

1948 rm.  fKX),  000 

1949 49"),  000,  0(X) 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  in  these  circum- 
stances how  imported  oil  could  be  held  mainly 
responsible  for  a  decline  in  production  of  bitumi- 
nous coal  which  amounted  to  165  million  tons  from 
1948  to  1949.  A  cfimparison  of  consumption  of 
bituminous  coal  and  residual  fuel  oil  by  various 
principal  users  raises  the  question  even  more 
sharply  for  there  is  no  evident  connection  between 
the  sharp  drops  in  coal  consumption  and  the 
changes  in  residual  fuel  oil  consumption. 

In  1949,  the  total  decline  from  1948  levels  in 
domestic  consumption  of  bituminous  coal  was  74 
million  tons  according  to  Bureau  of  Mines'  sta- 
tistics. This  loss  was  accounted  for  by  a  loss  of 
L'7  million  tons  in  use  by  i-ailroads,  a  decline  of 
33  million  tons  in  various  industrial  uses,  which 
I^robably  understates  the  loss  in  this  category,  and 
a  decline  of  about  14  million  tons  in  electric  power 
utilities.  Against  the  coal  loss  of  27  million  tons 
on  the  railroads  not  only  was  there  no  gain  in  the 
use  of  residual  fuel  oil  but  also  the  use  of  such  oil 
declined  27  million  barrels.  Both  coal  and  resid- 
ual fuel  oil  apparently  lost  gi'ound  to  domestic 
diesel  oil.  Against  the  decline  of  33  million  tons 
in  certain  intlustrial  uses  of  coal,  the  increase  in 
use  of  oil,  about  6  million  barrels,  was  equivalent 
to  about  1.5  million  tons  of  coal,  a  small  amount 
relative  to  the  apparent  33  million  ton  coal  loss. 

Again,  the  principal  reasons  for  the  decline  in 
coal  consumption  appear  to  be  lower  industrial 
activity  and  increasing  use  of  natural  gas  and 
domestic  diesel  oil  rather  than  substantial  in- 
creases in  the  use  of  heavy  fuel  oil. 

Where  there  was  a  decline  of  14  million  tons 
in  the  use  of  coal  by  electric  ])ower  plants,  the  in- 
creased use  of  heavy  fuel  oil,  about  23.5  million 
barrels,  was  equivalent  to  about  6  nullion  tons  of 
coal.  Ten  million  tons  of  the  coal  loss  and  the 
total  net  oil  gain  was  in  the  New  England,  Middle 
Atlantic,  and  South  Atlantic  States.  The  com- 
](etition,  accordingly,  falls  principally  on  the 
Eastern  coal  districts.  Six  million  tons  of  coal  is 
equivalent  to  about  1  percent  of  the  total  produc- 
tion of  bituminous  coal  in  1949  and  about  2  jiercent 
of  the  pi'oductiou  in  the  Eastern  districts  in  that 
year. 

In  otluT  woi'ds,  the  total  loss  of  coal  tonnage 
to  heavy  fuel  oil  in  1949  was  not  large  in  terms  of 
coal  outjjut,  being  confined  i)rincipally  to  a  6 
million-ton  loss  in  Eastern  electric  powei-  utilities 
and  to  a  loss  of  1.5  million  tons  in  industrial  use. 
What  (he  situation  will  be  in  1950  is  diflicult  to 
judge.  In  the  first  quarter  imi)orts  of,  and  de- 
mand for,  residual  fuel  oil  were  about  15  million 
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liitrrels  hio:her  (han  in  the  first  quarter  of  1949. 
Doinaiul  for  the  yt'ar  was  estimated  on  May  8  by 
tiio  II'AA  as  likely  to  be  about  4.2  percent  hifj;her 
in  IDiM)  than  in  ioiO.  If  a  jjain  of  the  latter 
amount  in  the  use  of  residual  fuel  oil  were  entirely 
at  the  expense  of  coal,  rather  than  because  of  in- 
cieased  industrial  activity  oi-  other  factors  which 
are  accounting  for  some  of  the  increase  in  oil  use, 
the  total  coal  loss  would  be  an  additional  5  mil- 
lion tons. 

The  facts  reg:ardin<r  total  residual  fuel  oil  sup- 
pi}'  and  use  in  comparison  to  loss  of  coal  nuirkets 
do  not  support  the  charge  that  imports  were 
mainly  to  blame  for  the  marked  decline  in  pro- 
duction and  use  of  bituminous  coal  in  1949.  Nor 
does  this  conclusion  seem  likely  to  be  affected  by 
developments  in  1950  when  residual  use  is  ex- 
pected to  increase  as  indicated  above. 

CHARGES  OF  "DUMPING" 

In  testimonj'  before  your  Committee  and  in 
other  public  statements  spokesmen  for  the  coal 
industry  have  charged  that  foreign  oil  is  being 
"dumped"  in  this  country  and  is  taking  away  the 
markets  of  the  coal  industry. 

If  the  term  is  used  to  indicate  that  fuel  oil  prices 
are  abnormally  low,  the  facts  regarding  fuel  oil 
prices  are  relevant.  The  average  price  of  resid- 
ual fuel  oil  in  1949  was  exceeded  in  the  past  20 
years  only  by  the  average  prices  in  1947  and  1948. 
In  those  2  years,  the  general  fuel  shortage  was 
responsible  for  the  abnormally  high  levels  then  at- 
tained by  fuel  oil  prices.  Wlien  the  demand  eased 
and  supplies  again  became  normal,  fuel  oil  prices 
declined.  Coal  prices  did  not.  Even  at  the  low 
point  of  last  summer,  the  price  of  heavy  fuel  oil, 
as  indicated  bj^  the  wholesale  price  series  of  the 
Independent  Petroleum  Association  of  America, 
was  60  percent  higher  than  the  1935-39  average. 
Prices  liave  risen  since  last  July  in  the  face  of  a 
strong  demand  which  not  only  absorbed  the  in- 
creased imports  but  led  to  substantial  reductions 
in  domestic  stocks  as  well.  In  April  1950,  the 
most  recent  month  for  which  the  IPAA  price  series 
is  available,  residual  fuel  oil  prices  were  113  per- 
cent above  the  1935-39  average.  This  is  hardly 
a  demonstration  of  dumping. 

If,  however,  those  making  such  charges  are 
using  the  term  "dumping"  in  its  technical  sense 
of  sales  at  lower  than  a  fair  value,  they  can  have 
the  alleged  dumping  investigated  luider  the  Anti- 
Dumping  Act  of  1921.  If  the  charges  are  sub- 
stantiated, they  can  obtain  a  remedy,  for  such 
imports  are  prohibited  by  that  act. 

Effects  of  Restrictions 

on  Other  American  Interests 

If  imports  of  oil  were  reduced  substantially, 
whether  by  imposing  a  quota,  a  high  import  tax, 
or  by  balancing  imports  and  exports,  the  effects 
would  be  the  same.    The  action  would  seriously 
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and  adversely  affect  certain  American  interests, 
commercial,  strategic,  and  political.  In  the 
absence  of  serious  injury  to  the  domestic  oil  and 
coal  industry,  the  disadvantages  seem  to  outweigh 
the  benefits  in  terms  of  the  over-all  national 
interest. 

The  commercial  disadvantages  would  ari.se  in 
three  principal  instances.  The  first  is  in  regard  to 
those  American  connnodity  expoits  which  depend 
to  a  substantial  degree  on  the  (loilar  income  of  oil- 
producing  countries.  The  most  impoi-tant  such 
case  is  Venezuela.  Ninety  percent  of  Venezuela's 
foreign  exchange,  chiefly  dollars,  is  derived  from 
oil  operations.  Forty  percent  of  Venezuela's  oil 
production  is  exported  directly  or  indirectly  to 
the  United  States.  Substantial  reduction  of  im- 
ports of  oil  from  Venezuela  would,  through  the 
effect  of  Venezuela's  dollar  income  from  royalties, 
taxes,  and  wage  payments,  result  in  a  reduction  in 
exports  from  the  United  States.  Venezuela  is 
our  fourth  largest  export  market,  and  the  second 
largest  on  a  cash  basis.  Our  exports  to  Venezuela 
were  valued  at  over  500  million  dollars  in  both 
1948  and  1949,  which,  in  both  years,  was  con- 
siderably in  excess  of  our  imports  of  all  products 
from  Venezuela,  including  oil.  Our  exports  rep- 
resented a  substantial  amount  of  industrial  and 
agricultural  employment  in  a  number  of  states, 
for  the  list  of  what  we  sell  to  Venezuela  is  ex- 
tensive. Any  barrier  which  we  might  raise 
against  imports  from  Venezuela  would  serve  to 
reduce  American  employment  and  the  income  of 
American  firms  currently  engaged  in  the  export 
trade  with  Venezuela. 

There  is  also  a  domestic  consumer  interest  in  the 
oil  import  question.  Kestriction  of  fuel  oil  imports 
would  mean  higher  prices  for  fuel  oil  and  in- 
creased costs  both  for  industries  that  cannot  con- 
vert to  other  fuels,  such  as  the  shipping  industry, 
as  well  as  for  those  who  can  convert  but  would  be 
able  to  do  so  only  at  higher  than  present  oil  prices. 
The  Export  Trade  and  Shipper  of  May  1,  1950, 
stated  the  point  well : 

Fuel  is  one  of  the  basic  elements  in  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing. ...  Its  cost  directly  influences  the  delivered  price 
of   practically   everything   that    everyone   consumes. 

Any  barrier  to  oil  imports  would  also  affect 
American  foreign  oil  interests,  for  most  of  our  im- 
ports come  from  American  companies  or  their  sub- 
sidiaries. The  principal  restrictions  which  have 
been  suggested  would  be  far  more  burdensome  than 
barriers  which  foreign  nations  have  raised  against 
our  oil  companies.  An  action  limiting  their  oil 
shipments  to  the  United  States  would  adversely 
affect  their  American  employees  and  suppliers  of 
American  equipment  for  their  foreigii  opei-ations. 
It  would  weaken  the  American  position  in  oil 
operations  abroad,  in  control  of  foreign  reserves 
and  facilities.  The  United  States,  its  Allies,  and 
friendly  nations  drew  large  supplies  from  our 
overseas  oil  output  in  the  last  emergency.  If  there 
should  be  another  war  there  is  no  possibility  of 
supplying  our  petroleum  needs,  according  to  mili- 
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tary  authorities,  without  recourse  to  production 
elsewhere  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Not  only  do  we  have  a  strategic  need  for  oil 
sources  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  but  also  we 
have  a  strategic  interest  in  the  political  stability 
of  the  Middle  East.  Political  stability  in  that 
area,  as  in  many  countries,  is  to  a  large  extent 
dependent  on  economic  well-being.  In  certain 
Middle  East  areas,  economic  well-being  depends 
mainly  on  the  level  of  oil  operations  in  which 
American  companies  have  an  extensive  interest. 

An  important  consideration  also  is  that  we  can- 
not, in  circumstances  where  there  is  no  serious 
injury  traceable  to  oil  imports,  restrict  them  as 
some  have  proposed  without  violating  our  inter- 
national commitments,  specifically  the  trade  agree- 
ments with  Venezuela  and  Mexico  and  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  We  have 
spent  many  years  and  much  effort  in  furthering  a 
program  for  the  improvement  of  international 
economic  relations.  We  have,  with  due  regard 
for  security  and  for  exchange  and  other  prob- 
lems, sought  to  free  international  trade  from  all 
possible  restrictions.  This  program  has  contin- 
uously had  the  approval  of  Congress.  We  as  the 
world's  greatest  trading  nation  have  the  most  to 
lose  if  we  fail  in  this  effort.  Imposition  of  the 
proposed  restrictions  on  oil  imports  under  pre- 
vailing circumstances  would  set  an  undesirable 
precedent  here  and  abroad.  It  would  seriously 
affect  our  program  to  expand  international  trade 
and  could  undo  much  that  already  has  been 
achieved. 

The  question  of  whether  restrictions  should  be 
placed  on  oil  imports  is  not  a  simple  one  of  pro- 
tecting certain  private  American  interests  from 
foreign  interests  or  from  other  private  American 
interests.  It  is  a  matter  involving  broad  ques- 
tions of  national  policy,  and  the  decision  should 
be  the  one  which  will  best  serve  the  national  in- 
terest. The  facts  seem  to  indicate  that  the  do- 
mestic oil  and  coal  industries  have  not  been  seri- 
ously injured  by  oil  imports  to  date  and  that 
they  are  not  threatened  with  serious  injury  by 
those  in  prospect  in  the  near  future.  In  the  cir- 
cumstances, the  proposed  restrictions  appear  un- 
necessary and  inadvisable. 


Speculative  Swings  in  Rubber 
Prices  Cause  Serious  Concern 

[Released  to  the  press  June  9] 

The  United  States  Government  has  directed  the 
attention  of  countries  interested  in  the  production 
and  marketing  of  natural  rubber  to  the  serious 
implications  of  recent  movements  in  the  price  of 
that  commodity.  These  countries  have  been  told 
that  the  United  States  believes  that  wide  specula- 


tive swings  in  the  price  of  a  major  raw  material 
perform  a  disservice  to  producer  and  consumer. 

The  New  York  spot  price  for  the  grade  of 
natural  rubber  known  as  Ribbed  Smoked  Sheet 
(ESS)  No.  1  averaged  17.56  cents  in  1949.  By 
June  1,  it  had  reached  34  cents-  This  trend  is  such 
as  to  create  anxiety  as  to  the  future  well-being  of 
natural  rubber-producing  areas.  It  could  lead  to 
a  decreased  demand  for  natural  rubber  and  to 
higher  prices  for  rubber  products.  Tire  prices 
have  recently  been  increased  by  some  manu- 
facturers. 

The  latest  available  statistics  indicate  that  pres- 
ent prices  may  reflect  merely  a  temporary  scarcity 
of  spot  rubber  because  of  a  number  of  market 
factors  and  that  the  upward  price  movement  may 
be  arrested  by  increased  marketings  of  natural 
rubber.  April  exports  from  Indonesia  were 
nearly  three  times  January  exports.  The  inter- 
national Rubber  Study  Group  has  predicted  a 
1950  production  of  natural  rubber  140,000  long 
tons  in  excess  of  consumption.  In  addition,  the 
United  States  Government  has  been  taking  steps 
to  increase  its  production  of  synthetic  rubber,  and 
it  is  expected  that,  by  July,  the  production  of 
general  purpose  synthetic  rubber  (GR-S)  will 
have  reached  a  rate  of  35,000  long  tons  per  month, 
as  contrasted  with  19,000  in  January.  If  these 
forecasts  are  correct,  recent  natural  rubber  prices 
are  a  temporary  phenomenon. 

On  May  4,  the  United  States  delegate,  Willis  C. 
Armstrong,  associate  chief.  Economic  Resources 
and  Security  Staff,  Department  of  State,  included 
the  following  remarks  in  his  statement  to  the 
seventh  meeting  of  the  Rubber  Study  Group  at 
Brussels : 

All  members  of  the  Rubber  Study  Group  are  interested 
in  expanding  the  consumption  of  rubber.  We  in  the 
United  States  are  as  anxious  as  anyone  to  expand  this 
consumption  and,  through  mass-production  techniques, 
to  bring  to  our  own  and  other  markets  an  ever-increasing 
quantity  and  variety  of  high-quality  products  at  reason- 
able prices.  .  .  .  Our  industry  has  done  a  great  deal  to 
promote  consumption  along  these  lines.  Under  these 
circumstances  we  cannot  ...  be  indifferent  to  trends  in 
natural  rubber  prices.  As  purchasers  of  natural  rubber 
we  wish  to  avoid  wide  speculative  swings  in  the  price 
of  this  major  raw  material.  As  major  producers  of 
synthetic  rubber,  we  can  scarcely  ignore  price  movements 
of  a  competitive  product.  We  also  have  a  genuine  and 
profound  interest,  as  a  Government  and  a  people,  in  the 
welfare  and  economic  well-being  of  both  producing  and 
consuming  nations  .  .  . 

For  these  reasons  we  are  disturbed  whenever  prices 
of  commodities  vital  to  wide  areas  of  the  world  appear 
to  be  following  trends  that  can  lead,  sooner  or  later,  to 
a  decline  in  effective  demand  for  the  commodity.  Thus, 
for  example,  a  sharp  upward  trend  in  natural  rubber 
prices  (which  some  authorities  appear  to  consider  a 
current  phenomenon),  if  continued,  might  well  lead  to 
a  general  impairment  of  the  long-term  earning  power  of 
producing  areas  and  might,  simultaneously,  hamper  the 
efforts  of  the  manufacturing  industry  in  consuming 
countries  throughout  the  world  to  expand  the  market  for 
their  products.  We  have  thought  it  appropriate  to  call 
attention  to  these  fundamental  considerations  which  we 
regard  as  generally  self-evident  and  applicable  to  all 
countries. 
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The  Need  for  an  International  Trade  Organization 


Statement  hy  Howard  H.  Foley 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ' 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Commit- 
tee: I  appreciate  j'oiir  invitation  to  appear  be- 
fore the  Committee  to  discuss  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 236,  ;uithorizin<i  United  States  acceptance 
of  membership  in  the  International  Trade  Organ- 
ization (Ito). 

There  is  very  little  on  the  general  considera- 
tions involved  in  the  charter  that  I  can  add  to  the 
forceful  message  which  the  President  sent  to  the 
Congress  when  he  transmitted  the  charter  last 
year;  or  to  his  observations  on  the  subject  in  his 
State  of  the  Union  message  last  January;  or  to 
Secretary  Acheson's  statement.^  And,  before  I 
proceed,  let  me  state  that  I  claim  no  expert 
familiarity  with  the  detailed  technical  aspects  of 
the  Ito  charter.  Therefore,  I  shall  confine  myself 
primarily  to  the  general  policy  issues  involved  in 
the  bill  as  they  affect  the  activities  of  the  Treasury 
Department  and  the  National  Advisory  Council 
on  International  Monetary  and  Financial 
Problems. 


Striving  for  Orderly  Economic  Relations 

I  regard  tlie  establishment  of  the  International 
Trade  Organization  as  an  important  step  in  an 
over-all  program  designed  to  bring  about  sensible 
and  orderly  relationships  in  the  world  economic 
structure.  A  healthy  world  economy  requires  an 
increase  in  the  level  of  productivity  to  create  new 
wealth  and,  at  the  same  time,  assurance  that  the 
fruits  of  this  increased  productivity  will  be  read- 
ily interchangeable  in  the  world  markets  for  the 
mutual  benefit  of  all.  On  tlie  trade  side,  the 
world  must  adopt  practices  wliich  enable  goods  to 
move  readily,  so  that  countries  can  sell  what  they 
produce  to  buy  what  they  need.  On  the  financial 
side,  we  require  an  environment  of  confidence  re- 

'  M.'ide  before  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
on  Ajir.  21.  lO.'iO. 

M?ri.LETiN  of  Mav  8,  10-49.  p.  601;  .Tan.  16,  lO-TO,  p.  75; 
and  May  1,  1950,  p.  689. 


garding  the  eventual  payment  for  goods  sold  and 
the  value  of  such  payments  when  received. 

The  commercial  and  financial  policies  necessary 
for  such  a  healthy  world  economy  are  not  only 
closely  interrelated;  they  are  in  fact  completely 
interdependent,  because  international  action  on 
the  financial  front  must  be  closely  coordinated 
with  similar  action  on  the  commercial  front  if 
it  is  to  attain  maximum  effectiveness  on  a  world 
scale.  In  the  Bretton  Woods  Agreements  Act  of 
1945,  the  Congress  expressly  recognized  this  inter- 
relationship by  declaring  it  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  to  seek  further  international 
agreement  looking  toward  the  liberalization  and 
expansion  of  world  trade.  The  Ito  charter  is 
designed  to  provide  the  necessary  machinery,  on 
the  commercial  side,  for  international  cooperation 
in  striving  toward  such  a  healthy  world  economy. 

This  desired  goal  of  commercial  relationship 
cannot,  of  course,  be  realized  if  countries  continue 
to  pursue  the  short-sighted  policies  so  frequently 
underlying  trade  embargoes,  tariff  barriers, 
quotas,  exchange  controls,  preferences,  discrimin- 
ations, and  other  restrictive  devices.  Although 
such  devices  appear  to  afford  quick  solutions  to 
the  immediate  problems  of  today,  they  multi]ily 
the  problems  of  tomorrow.  The  only  possible 
outcome  of  resort  to  such  measures  is  retaliation 
in  kind,  direct  and  indirect,  which  not  only  stifles 
world  trade  but  so  seriously  interferes  with  neces- 
sary international  financial  movements  as  to  cre- 
ate widespread  instability.  In  the  absence  of  a 
set  of  rules  governing  international  trade,  such  as 
are  embodied  in  the  Ito  charter,  there  is  virtually 
no  limit  to  the  restrictionism  that  nations  can 
practice. 

The  charter  has  the  dual  purpose  of  dealing  as 
realistically  as  it  can  with  the  problems  of  today, 
while  at  the  same  time  building  to\<-ard  the  re- 
quirements of  a  better  tomorrow.  All  of  us  are 
aware  of  the  severe  balance-of-payments  problems 
of  the  present.     These  difficulties  have  led  most 
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countries  to  adopt  restrictive  trade  measures  in  the 
hope  of  achievino;  a  balance  between  demand  for 
and  availability  of  foreign  exchange.  The  charter 
realistically  recognizes  the  nature  of  those  difficul- 
ties and  provides  a  mechanism  for  dealing  with 
them,  but  it  also  sets  up  procedures  that  will  con- 
trol the  use  of  the  emergency  measures;  and  es- 
tablishes long-range  standards  to  limit  restrictive 
measures  to  financial  conditions  with  a  view  to 
the  attainment  of  genuine  multilateral  trade  as 
the  foundation  of  international  commercial 
relations. 

In  brief,  the  charter,  through  international 
agreement,  will  establish  a  basic  structure  of  rules 
for  trade  relations  among  the  members  of  the 
organization. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  considered  that  the 
charter  will  supersede  the  trade  provisions  con- 
tained in  section  9  of  the  Anglo-American  financial 
agreement.  After  the  charter  has  come  into  effect, 
with  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  as 
members  pursuant  to  the  authorization  of  the 
Congress  and  the  Parliament  of  the  United  King- 
dom, future  trade  relations  involving  our  countries 
will  be  governed  by  the  provisions  of  the  charter. 

Balance-of-Payments  Feature 

A  somewhat  more  detailed  consideration  of  the 
provisions  of  the  charter  which  are  of  particular 
interest  to  the  Treasury  brings  us  to  articles  21, 
23,  and  24.  These  balance-of-payments  articles, 
constitute  a  recognition  that,  with  most  of  the 
world  practicing  import  controls,  discrimination, 
and  bilateral  trading,  we  cannot  hope  for  im- 
mediate unqualified  transition  to  world  multi- 
lateral trade.  The  charter  aims  to  remove  the 
trade  barriers  based  upon  financial  stringency  as 
swiftly  as  the  financial  difficulties  themselves  dis- 
appear. By  facilitating  the  process  of  freeing 
trade  from  artificial  barriers,  the  Ito  will  play  its 
part  in  quickening  the  financial  recovery  which 
must  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  establishment  of 
true  multilateral  trade.  These  provisions  of  the 
charter  constitute  a  realistic  approach  to  the  con- 
ditions likely  to  prevail  in  the  near  future  and 
provide  a  constructive  mechanism  for  bridging  the 
gap  between  disorganization  in  world  economic 
affairs  and  the  reestablishment  of  those  sounder 
and  more  stable  conditions  which  are  our  constant 
goal. 

The  charter  recognizes  that  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments of  each  member  country  is  of  concern  to 
other  members  and  that  each  country  is  respon- 
sible for  safeguarding  its  external  financial  posi- 
tion and  achieving  and  maintaining  equilibrium 
in  its  balance  of  payments,  by  methods  which, 
wherever  possible,  expand  international  trade. 
These  balance-of-payments  articles  do,  however, 
permit  countries  which  are  in  balance-of-payments 
trouble  to  use  quantitative  restrictions  on  imports 
as  a  means  of  temporarily  relieving  their  financial 
difficulties  and,  under  certain  circumstances,  to 
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discriminate  in  the  application  of  such  restrictions 
as  a  further  temporary  relief  from  their  financial 
problems.  Thus,  they  constitute  an  important  ex- 
ception to  the  general  rule  forbidding  the  use  of 
quantitative  restrictions  or  resort  to  discrimina- 
tion. 

In  view  of  the  unbalanced  state  of  international 
payments  today,  it  is  likely  that  most  prospective 
Ito  members  will  maintain  extensive  quantitative 
restrictions  and,  indeed,  discriminatory  ones, 
under  these  articles,  in  the  next  few  years.  How- 
ever, the  provisions  are  designed  to  limit  their 
scope  even  in  times  of  financial  stringency  and 
to  exclude  their  widespread  use  under  more  normal 
conditions,  by  imposing  various  safeguards  and 
limitations- 

For  example,  the  test  which  a  country  must 
meet  in  order  to  be  permitted  to  use  quantitative 
restrictions  for  balance-of-payments  reasons  is  de- 
signed to  limit  the  use  of  these  restrictions  to  real 
cases  of  disequilibrium  in  the  country's  inter- 
national accounts.  The  charter  permits  reten- 
tion of  the  restrictions  only  to  the  extent  justified, 
and  so  long  as  can  be  justified,  to  meet  the  financial 
problem.  The  International  Monetary  Fund  is 
made  the  judge  of  the  basic  facts  and  of  the  con- 
clusions which  follow  from  them  regarding  the 
country's  financial  situation. 

Again,  the  opportunity  for  any  significant  dis- 
crimination in  applying  import  restrictions  is 
available  only  for  a  transitional  period.  As  a 
long-range  matter,  discrimination  may  be  prac- 
ticed by  a  member  only  under  certain  limitations, 
and  for  (I  quote)  "a  small  part  of  its  external 
trade,"  "temporarily,"  and  "where  the  benefits 
to  the  Member  or  Members  concerned  substantially 
outweigh  any  injury  which  may  result  to  the 
trade  of  other  Members."  Moreover,  such  dis- 
crimination may  be  resorted  to  only  with  the  prior 
consent  of  the  International  Trade  Organization. 
Beyond  this  narrow,  carefully  circumscribed  op- 
portunity for  discrimination,  a  particular  country 
may  discriminate  only  so  long  as  that  country  is 
operating  under  its  transitional  period  as  provided 
in  the  articles  of  agreement  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund.  Countries  which  have  not  left 
the  transitional  period  by  March  1952  are  required 
to  justify  their  continuation  in  this  status  annually 
thereafter.  As  each  country  leaves  the  tran- 
sitional period,  its  opportunity  to  discriminate 
under  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  options  con- 
tained in  the  charter  ceases.  The  experts  who  are 
to  testify  later  will,  I  am  sure,  be  able  to  supply  j 
all  the  details  concerning  these  provisions  wlrich  \ 
you  may  require. 

Customs  Administration 

I  should  also  like  to  make  special  mention  of  the 
important  provisions  of  the  charter  relating  to    . 
customs  administration  and  procedure.     The  goal   I 
of  this  Government  is  to  encourage  the  further 
development  of  world  trade.     With   respect  to 
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(ariflF  levels,  we  have  sought  to  cooperate  to  the 
utmost  with  other  nations  toward  mutually  ad- 
viuitageous  tariff  adjustments  under  the  trade 
;ii:ieenients  program,  while  at  the  same  time 
:i\i)iding  material  injury  to  our  domestic  indus- 
tiies.  World  trade  has  also  long  been  hampered 
liy  what  some  people  call  "customs  red  tape" 
which,  in  some  areas,  is  said  to  be  more  of  a  re- 
strictive trade  barrier  than  the  tariff  rates  them- 
selves. The  charter  now  takes  the  further  step  of 
prescribing  a  basic  set  of  rules  requiring  world- 
wide cooperation  to  modernize  customs  procedures 
by  sweeping  away  provisions  which  were  devised 
lonw  ago  under  economic  and  political  conditions 
differing  widely  from  those  we  face  today.  If 
this  Government  accepts  membership  in  the  Ito 
under  the  charter,  we  would  be  obligated  to  make 
a  few  changes  in  our  customs  laws,  but  these 
changes  could  not  be  effected  without  further 
legislation. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  provisions  of 
the  charter  relating  to  customs  administration  and 
procedure  reflect  Treasury  ideas  and  indeed  flow 
in  large  measure  from  the  custom-management  im- 
provement program  of  the  Treasury  Department. 
In  attendance  with  the  United  States  represen- 
tatives at  the  preparatory  meetings  and  at  Habana 
when  the  charter  was  being  negotiated  were  our 
own  experienced  customs  technicians  who  knew 
exactly  the  difficulties  connected  with  adminis- 
tration and  the  causes  thereof.  The  Bureau  of 
Customs  has  made  considerable  progress  with  the 
improvements  called  for  by  our  management  pro- 
gram which  can  be  accomplished  administratively, 
through  changes  in  regulations  and  operating 
procedures.  We  have  continued  our  study  to 
determine  what  legislation  is  needed  further  to  ac- 
complish the  objective  of  improving  our  manage- 
ment, making  our  operations  more  economical,  and 
of  providing  better  service  to  the  public.  The  re- 
sult is  that  we  have  been  able  to  draft  a  bill  which 
is  designed  to  simplify  customs  administration. 
This  bill  will  not  only  meet  the  requirements  pro- 
vided by  the  charter  but  also  the  many  other  de- 
sirable changes  which  we  have  studied  since  the 
drafting  of  the  charter.  This  bill  will  be  ready 
for  submission  to  the  Congress  in  the  near  future. 
I  presume  it  will  be  referred  to  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  Hence,  the  requirements  of 
the  charter  as  to  customs  procedures  are  not  the 
primary  motivating  force  in  efforts  to  improve 
our  own  customs  operations.  But  they  remain 
of  great  importance  if  we  are  to  secure  equitable 
treatment  for  our  own  exporters  who  seek  markets 
abroad. 

Safeguarding  Economic  Conflicts 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Ito  charter 
was  bred  of  our  experience  with  a  long  period  of 
great  economic  hostility  which,  as  it  became  pro- 
gressively more  harmful  to  the  peoples  of  the 
world,  brought  increasing  threats  to  peace  and 


security.  I  can  think  of  no  greater  mistake  than 
to  permit  such  economic  conflicts  to  persist  and  to 
become  aggravated.  The  charter  offers  a  practical 
road  toward  the  establishment  of  the  rule  of  law 
in  international  trade.  As  the  product  of  nego- 
tiation and  compromise  among  representatives  of 
more  than  50  countries,  it  is  probably  not  con- 
sidered ideal  by  any  of  those  countries.  But  it 
represents  the  only  feasible  alternative  to  the  un- 
restricted ])riu'tice  of  economic  nationalism  which 
is  both  harmful  and  dangerous.  Therefore,  I 
should  like  to  express  my  strong  support  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  236  which  authorizes  acceptance 
by  the  United  States  of  membershiiJ  in  the  Inter- 
national Trade  Organization. 


Further  Trade  Agreement 
Negotiations  With  Chile 

[Released  to  the  press  June  7] 

The  Interdepartmental  Trade  Agreements  Com- 
mittee has  decided  against  holding  supplemen- 
tary trade-agreement '  negotiations  with  Chile 
looking  toward  a  further  United  States  tariff  con- 
cession on  dried  beans  (not  specifically  provided 
for,  par.  765,  Tariff  Act  of  1930). 

In  accordance  with  an  announcement  issued  on 
January  27,  1950,  the  interdepartmental  Commit- 
tee on  Reciprocity  Information  held  public  hear- 
ings on  March  9,  1950,  concerninj^  such  negotia- 
tions.^ After  appraising  the  information  pre- 
sented at  the  hearings,  the  Trade  Agreements  Com- 
mittee reached  the  conclusion  that  no  action 
should  be  taken  at  this  time.  The  Chilean  Gov- 
ernment has  been  notified  of  this  decision.  Under 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  the 
United  States  tariff  on  dried  red  kidney  beans  en- 
tered for  consumption  between  April  30  and  Sep- 
tember 1  in  any  year,  is  2  cents  per  pound  and  on 
other  dried  beans  II/2  cents  per  pound.  During 
the  remainder  of  the  year  the  rate  is  3  cents  per 
pound  on  both  types. 


U.  S.-Haiti  Relations  To  Continue 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  June  5 
that  the  United  States  took  action  on  that  date  to 
continue  diplomatic  relations  with  Haiti.  This 
action  is  in  conformity  with  this  Government's 
policy  with  respect  to  recognition  and  after  an 
exchange  of  views  with  the  other  American 
Republics. 

'  For  additional  Information  on  U.S.  Intention,  see  Bul- 
letin of  May  15,  1950,  p.  762,  and  Bulletin  of  May  29, 
1950,  p.  866. 

'  Bulletin  of  Feb.  20, 1950,  p.  297. 
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Analysis  of  Senator  McCarthy's  Public  Statements 


ROCHESTER  SPEECH 

The  Dcpartini;nt  of  State  on  Muil  2S  innde  piililic'  tlie 
fottowixg  anali^nis  of  some  of  the  faetual  inaeeunieiea  in 
the  speech  delivered  hy  Senator  Joseph  R.  MeCarthij  at 
Rochester,  New  York,  on  May  25,  1950,  to  the  Xalional 
Convention  of  the  Catholic  Press  Association  of  the 
United  States: 

1.  SENATOR  McCarthy  said:  .  .  .  Kwp  in  mind 
those  tliree  names — Dr.  Cbi,  Mr.  Chew  Honi;,  and  tlio 
Hew  China  Daiiij  News.  Those  names  are  the  key  to 
this  (the  Lattiuiore-Barnes)  letter"  and  the  State  De- 
partment's fraudulent  cover  up  ...  1  am  therefore  suh- 
mitting  to  you  the  secret  files  on  those  two  men  .  .  . 

The  Facts:  At  Wheeliii":,  West,  Virjiiiiia.  oit 
Feliriiary  9,  19.")(),  Senator  IMcCartliy  asserted  in 
a  speed) : 

.  .  .  AVhiie  I  cannot  tal^e  the  time  to  name  all  tlie  men 
in  the  Stale  Department  who  have  heen  named  as  active 
members  of  the  Commimist  I'arty  and  members  of  a  spy 
ring,  I  have  here  in  my  liand  a  list  of  205 — a  list  of  names 
that  were  made  known  to  tlie  Secretary  of  State  as  being 
members  of  tlie  Connnunist  I'ai'ly  and  who  nevertheless 
are  still  working  and  sliajiing  jiolicy  iiL  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 

The  next  day,  he  said  he  liad  the  names  of  "57 
card-carryinfr  members  of  the  Communist  Party" 
alletredly  workintr  in  the  Department.  Lad'r.  lie 
talked  in  terms  of  81  sectirity  risks  of  various 
sorts.  Eventually,  lie  said  he  would  stand  or  fall 
on  his  al)ility  to  i)rove  that  there  was  one  "top 
Soviet  es))ionaoe  affent"  in  the  State  De])aitment. 

To  date.  Senator  McCarthy  has  utterly  failed 
to  prove  that  there  is  a  single  Communist  or  pro- 
Communist  in  the  State  Department,  and  he  now 
api)ears  to  be  reduced  (o  an  attem])t  to  divert  at- 
tention with  two  7-  and  S-year-old  memoranda, 
dealiiijf  wilh  the  Civil  Service  Commission  clear- 
ances for  Oliice  of  War  Information  employmeiiL 
of  two  Chinese. 

L>.  SIONATOK  McCarthy  said:  .  .  .  Edward  Har- 
relt.  Mr.  Acheson's  publicily  chief  .  .  .  was  Mr.  I.atli- 
more's  suiM>rior  wlicn  Imlli  worlicd  in  llic  ( Ulire  of  W'.ir 
Information. 


'Dcparlment  of   Slate   press   rcle.'isc  .'"i.'iS. 
'See  linl-i.KliN  of  .luiie  IL',  I'.l.'iO.  p.  i"',i;,  for  reference  to 
l.all  imore-Uarnes  letter. 


Thk  F.\cts:  In  a  letter  to  Senator  Brewster,  en- 
tered in  tlie  CongressJonal  Record  of  Mtiy  •!,  ]Mr. 
Barrett,  who  is  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Public  Affairs,  stated : 

...  I  was  in  charge  of  the  Overseas  Branch  Office  of 
War  Information  during  the  last  part  of  the  war,  and  I 
am  proud  of  what  I  did  toward  helping  to  make  that 
agency  an  effective  psychological  warfare  arm  of  the 
Government.  Owen  Lattimore  worked  imder  me  for  a 
brief  time  during  the  war,  but  he  left  the  Office  of  War 
Information  a  few  weeks  after  I  became  his  superior.  I 
have  not  seen  him  since  .  .  . 

?<.  SENATOR  McCarthy  said:  .  .  .  Our  disaster  in 
Cliiiia  ...  is  the  disaster  to  which  Mr.  Achesou  refers 
as  I  lie  ■'il.-iwning  of  a  nev.'  thiy." 

Tjik  Facts:  Here,  again,  Senator  McCarthy 
lifts  completely  out  of  context  a  single  phi-ase  in 
order  to  completely  distort  the  meaning  of  Secre- 
tary Acheson's  hour-long  address  before  the  Na- 
(ioiial  Press  Clnb  on  January  12,  1950.  The 
Secretary,  in  discussing  the  Far  Eastern  situation, 
emphasized  the  extent  to  which  nationalism  had 
"become  the  symbol  lioth  of  freedom  from  foreign 
dnniiiialinn  and  freedom  from  the  tyranny  of 
poverty  and  misery." 

Developing  this  theme,  he  added  : 

Since  tlie  end  of  the  war  in  Asia,  we  li.ave  seen  over  .'vOO 
million  people  gain  their  independence  and  over  seven 
new  nations  come  into  existeiKe  in  this  area. 

\V>'  li.ave  the  Philippines  witli  20  million  citizens.  We 
h.ave  I'akislan,  India,  Ceylon  and  Burma  with  -100  million 
citizens,  southern  Korea  with  20  million,  and,  wilhin  the 
last  few  weeks,  the  United  Slates  of  Indonesia  with  T.'j 
million  .  .  . 

Communism  is  ttu>  most  subtle  inslnnnent  of  Soviet 
fo]-eii;n  policy  thai  has  ever  been  devised  and  it  is  reuUy 
Ibe  siiearhead  of  Russian  imperialism  which  would,  if 
it  could,  lake  from  these  people  what  they  have  won,  what 
we  want  Ihem  lo  keep  and  <levelop  wliich  is  Iheir  own 
nalioiial  indeiiendence.  their  own  individual  indei)endeiice, 
ttieir  own  ileveloimienl  of  their  own  resources  for  their 
own  good  jinil  iiol  as  mere  Iribulary  stales  to  this  great 
Sovioi    I'nion   .   .   . 

So  .-ifter  I  his  survey,  what  we  conclude,  I  believe,  is  that 
there  is  .i  new  day  which  has  dawned  in  Asia.  It  is  a 
day  in  wbidi  the  Asian  iieoples  are  on  Iheir  own  and  know 
it.   and   intend   lo  continue  on   Iheir   own,   ...   So  what 
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we  can  see  is  that  this  new  day  in  Asia,  tliis  new  day 
which  is  dawniiif.',  may  go  on  to  a  glorious  noon  or  it  may 
darken  and  it  may  drizzle  out.  Hut  that  decision  lies 
within  the  countries  of  Asia  and  within  the  power  of  the 
Asian  people.  It  is  not  a  decision  which  a  friend  or  even 
an  enemy  from  the  outside  can  decide  for  them. 

4.  SKNATOR  McCARTHY  SAID:  ...  I  am  enclosing 
In  the  folder  for  each  of  you  photostats  of  live  Commu- 
nist-front orjjanizations  with  which  Jossup  was  afflliatcd. 
You  will  note  that  Mrs.  Jessup  appears  on  the  Executive 
Committee  of  a  sixth  Communist-front  organization.  The 
reason  for  Including  this  with  the  photostats  on  Philip 
Je.ssup  is  because  of  the  cIo.se  aflSliation  of  Philip  Jessup 
with  tills  organization  also. 

The  Facts:  At  Atlantic  City,  Senator  Mc- 
Carthy asserted  that  he  liad  presented  photostatic 
proof  of  such  affiliations  to  the  Tydinirs  Subcom- 
mittee but  counsel  of  the  Subcommittee  informed 
the  Department  of  State  that  such  proof  had  not 
been  submitted.^  The  following  analysis  of  the 
photostats  produced  by  the  Senator  at  Rochester 
reveals : 

(1)  Amencan  Council,  Institute  of  Pacific  Re- 
lations. Dr.  Jessup  has  been  jjrominently  con- 
nected with  the  activities  of  this  orpmization.  It 
is  not  a  Communist-front.  Senator  McCarthy's 
only  "evidence"  against  it  was  a  single  citation  lay 
a  California  Legislative  Committee  in  1948,  on  the 
ground  that  the  Council  ".  .  .  received  fimds 
(from)   Frederick  V.  Field  .  .  ." 

(2)  Coordinating  Committee  to  Lift  the 
Spanish  Emiargo.  Ambassador  Jessup  has  never 
been  affiliated  with  this  organization  in  any  way. 
At  Rochester,  Senator  McCarthy  presented  repro- 
ductions of  three  full  pages  and  a  part  of  a  fourth 
page  of  a  brochure  entitled,  "These  Americans 
Say :  'Lift  the  Embargo  against  Republican 
Spain'."  The  full  20-page  document  is  and  pur- 
ports to  be  merely  a  compendium  of  ptiblic  opinion 
concerning  the  Spanish  embargo. 

The  only  reference  to  Ambassador  Jessup  in  the 
"photo-reproductions"  presented  by  Senator  Mc- 
Carthy was  a  seven-line  quotation  from  a  state- 
ment by  Charles  C.  Burlingham  and  Ambassador 
Jessup  in  the  New  York  Times  of  January  31, 
1939.  A  week  eai-lier,  the  Times  had  printed  a 
three-column  letter  from  Henry  L.  Stimson  recom- 
mending the  lifting  of  the  Spanish  embargo.  On 
January  26,  the  Times  published  a  letter  of  rebut- 
tal by  Martin  Conboy.  It  was  from  a  three- 
column  statement  which  the  Tivies  headlined  as 
"Text  of  Reply  of  Burlingham  and  Jessup  to 
Conboy's  Letter"  that  the  Burlingham-Jessup 
quotation  was  taken.  The  quotation  in  question 
reads : 

It  (lifting  the  embargo)  would  further  mark  a  return 
to  our  historic  policy  of  avoiding  intervention  in  European 
civil  wars  by  following  a  strict  hands-off  policy  instead 


'  Bulletin  of  June  12, 1950,  p.  971. 
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of  taking  tlie  aflBrmatlve  action  which,  as  events  have 
demonstrated,  inevitably  affects  the  outcome  of  a  struggle 
in  which  we  profess  not  to  l)e  concerned. 

The  Biu-lingham-Jessup  quotation  was  "photo- 
reproduced"  by  Senator  McC'arthy  in  such  a  way 
as  to  indicate  that  it  constituted  a  full  page  of  the 
brochure;  wherea.s,  it  was  actually  only  one  among 
11  similar  .statements  by  jirivate  individuals  in- 
cluded on  the  page  in  (juestion  of  the  original 
brocluire.  Furthermore,  it  was  only  one  of  a 
total  of  31  such  quotations  in  the  brochure  as  a 
whole,  including  statements  by  Henry  L.  Stimson, 
John  Dewey,  Helen  Keller,  Raymond  Leslie  Buell, 
Dorothy  Thompson,  A.  F.  Whitney,  and  William 
E.  Dodd. 

(3)  National  Emergency  Conference  and  Na- 
tional Emergency  Conference  for  Democratic 
Rights.  Senator  McCarthy's  "photo-reproduc- 
tions" show  that  Ambassador  Jessup,  along  with 
more  than  280  other  private  citizens,  was  listed 
as  a  sponsor  of  a  "call"  for  a  National  Emergency 
Conference,  to  discuss  matters  of  alien  registra- 
tion, in  1939.  They  also  show  that  Ambassador 
Jessup's  name  was  carried  on  the  letterhead  of  the 
National  Emergency  Conference  for  Democratic 
Rights,  as  a  sponsor,  in  February,  1940. 

With  regard  to  the  National  Emergency  Con- 
ference, Ambassador  Jessup  testified  before  the 
Tydings  Subcommittee  that  he  had  no  recollec- 
tion of  the  conference,  that  he  did  not  attend  the 
meeting  for  which  the  "call"  was  issued,  and  that 
he  "certainlj'  had  no  knowledge  at  the  time  that 
it  was  subversive."  It  was  not  until  4  years 
later  that  the  Conference  was  first  cited  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 

With  regard  to  the  National  Emergency  Con- 
ference for  Democratic  Rights,  Ambassador 
Jessup  testified  that  he  did  not  recall  the  organiza- 
tion or  any  participation  in  it.  This  organization 
was  first  cited  in  1943. 

(4)  American-Russian  Institute.  Ambassador 
Jessup  has  never  been  a  member,  sponsor,  or  officer 
of  this  organization.  Senator  McCarthy's 
"photo-reproductions"  show  Ambassador  Jessup's 
name  along  with  those  of  285  other  individuals  on 
one  list  of  "sponsors"  and,  with  99  others,  on  a 
second  list  of  "sponsors."  These  lists,  however, 
were  not  lists  of  sponsore  of  the  American-Rus- 
sian Institute  itself.  They  were  lists  of  the  spon- 
sors of  two  dinners  given  by  the  organization — 
one  in  1944,  dedicated  to  American-Soviet  postwar 
relations,  and  the  other,  in  1946,  for  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  posthumous  award  to  P^anklin  D. 
Roosevelt. 

Concerning  the  first  of  these  two  dinners.  Am- 
bassador Jessup  told  the  Tydings  Subconunittee : 

I  do  recall  .  .  .  that  I  was  asked  by  Mr.  William  Lan- 
caster, a  prominent  New  York  lawyer,  to  permit  my  name 
to  be  used  as  a  sponsor  of  a  dinner  which  was  to  be  held 
on  October  19, 1944.  I  had  met  Mr.  Lancaster  particularly 
through  his  activities  on  the  Foreign  Policy  Association, 
at  a  time  when  General  Frank  McCoy  was  President  and 
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Senator  Alexander  Smith  and  I  were  members  of  the 
Board.  I  accepted  that  invitation  in  1944,  but  was  unable 
to  attend  the  dinner. 

Concerning  the  second  dinner,  he  testified : 

The  dinner  in  question  was  one  given  on  May  7,  1946, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  presentation  of  its  first  annual 
award  to  Franlilin  D.  Roosevelt  which  was  accepted  on 
behalf  of  his  family.  A  search  of  my  files  has  failed 
to  reveal  any  information  concerning  this  incident,  nor 
do  I  remember  attending  the  dinner.  From  approximately 
February  to  June  of  the  year  1946,  I  was  seriously  ill  in 
a  hospital  in  New  York  City,  so  it  is  unlikely  that  I 
attended. 

Ambassador  Jessup  specifically  declined  invita- 
tions to  speak  at  dinners  of  the  Institute  in  1948 
and  1949.  Meanwhile,  the  New  York  organiza- 
tion had  been  expressly  excluded  from  the  At- 
torney General's  first  published  lists  of  subversive 
organizations,  and  it  was  not  included  before  1949. 

(5)  American  Law  Students  Association.  This 
organization,  which  Ambassador  Jessup  served 
as  a  faculty  adviser  for  about  2  years,  was  a  per- 
fectly innocent  group.  It  was  not  and  has  never 
been  cited  as  a  Communist-front. 

As  "evidence"  to  the  contrary.  Senator  Mc- 
Carthy produced  at  Rochester  a  photostat  of  a 
letterhead  of  the  association  carrying  the  custom- 
ary union  shop  printer's  label.  This  label  was 
identified  by  Senator  McCarthy  in  a  typewritten 
notation  as  "Union  label  no.  209  which  is  the  Com- 
munist print  shop  label." 

He  also  handed  out  at  Rochester  a  mimeo- 
graphed statement  in  which  he  flatly  asserted, 
without  giving  any  supporting  evidence,  that  the 
association  was  "affiliated"  with  three  organiza- 
tions cited  as  Communist  or  Communist-front. 
He  then  devoted  three  single-spaced  typewritten 
pages  to  a  listing  of  various  citations,  not  against 
the  American  Law  Students  Association,  but 
against  the  three  organizations  with  which  he  as- 
serted it  was  "affiliated." 

The  fact  that  the  association  has  never  been 
cited  in  any  way  by  any  agency  speaks  for  itself. 

(6)  China  Aid  Council.  Ambassador  Jessup 
has  never  been  affiliated  with  this  organization. 
Senator  McCarthy  had  previously  charged,  at 
Atlantic  City,  that  Ambassador  Jessup  was  a  di- 
rector of  "one  of  the  worst"  Communist-front 
organization,''  and  identified  that  organization, 
to  a  press  association,  as  the  China  Aid  Council. 
At  Rochester,  however,  he  presented  a  "photo- 
reproduction"  indicating  that,  not  Ambassador 
Jessup,  but  Mrs.  Jessup,  was  at  one  time  on  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Council. 

The  Department,  in  its  analysis  of  the  Sena- 
tor's Atlantic  City  speech  correctly  asserted  that, 
intentionally  or  carelessly,  the  Senator  had  con- 
fused Dr.  Jessup  with  liis  wife."^  Tlie  analysis 
then  pointed  out  that  Mrs.  Jessup's  association 
with  the  organization  came  about  through  her 
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interest  in  the  activities  of  an  organization  spon- 
sored by  Madame  Chiang  Kai-shek — the  American 
Committee  for  Chinese  War  Orphans. 

It  will  be  noted  that  Senator  McCarthy's  letter- 
head presented  as  evidence  shows  that  the  "Coun- 
cil" was  combined  with  this  Committee  for 
orphans.  Mrs.  Jessup's  part  in  the  Committee's 
work  was  to  organize  a  tea  business — the  tea  was 
called  "May  Ling"  tea  (after  Mme.  Chiang)  — 
and  the  profits  went  directly  to  orphanages. 
After  1942,  Mrs.  Jessup  took  very  little  active 
interest  in  the  Committee,  because  from  that  year 
until  1946  she  was  working  full  time  for  the  Ameri- 
can Friends  Service  Committee  (Quakers)  in 
Philadelphia,  Spain,  and  France.  She  did  not 
attend  meetings  or  keep  in  touch  with  the  work 
of  the  China  Aid  Council- 
It  will  be  noted  that,  of  the  six  organizations  in 
question,  two  are  not  Communist-fronts,  and  two 
are  organizations  with  which  Dr.  Jessup  has  had 
no  connection.  For  the  fifth  organization,  Dr. 
Jessup  was  a  sponsor  of  two  dinners  which  he  did 
not  attend.  He  signed  a  "call"  which  resulted  in 
the  formation  of  the  sixth  organization  but  had  no 
further  connection  with  it. 

5.  SENATOR  MCCARTHY  SAID:  They  (the  State 
Department  in  its  analysis  of  Senator  McCarthy's  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  speech)  quote  me  as 
having  stated  that  at  the  height  of  the  Communist  Party 
line  campaign  on  the  part  of  the  Far  Eastern  Survey  that 
Dr.  Jessup  was  head  of  the  Research  Advisory  CouncU. 
The  "facts"  they  give  were  that  he  was  not  the  Chairman 
in  1943  .  .  .  Now  here  is  a  photostat  to  show  that  he 
was  head  of  the  Research  Advisory  Council  in  1944. 

The  Facts:  The  identifiable  date  in  Senate: 
McCarthy's  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi- 
tors speech  was  1943.  However,  in  his  subsequeni 
Chicago  speech.  Senator  McCarthy  broadened  hii 
charge  and  was  again  met  with  the  facts.  In  its 
analysis  on  May  20,  1950,  the  Department  stated: 

SENATOR  McCarthy  said  :  Jessup  .  .  .  was  large 
in  charge  of  a  publication  known  as  the  Far  Easte; 
Survey,  the  publication  of  the  American  Council  of  the 
Institute  of  Pacific  Relations ;  that  he  was  in  charge  while 
it  was  spewing  forth  the  perfumed  Communist  Party  line 
sewage  .  .  . 

THE  F.\CTS:  Senator  McCarthy  grossly  exaggerated 
Dr.  Jessup's  relationship  with  Far  Eastern  Survey  base 
on  the  single  fact  that  in  1944  Dr.  Jessup  served  on  thej 
Research  Advisory  Committee  of  the  American  Counc 
of  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations. 

Senator  McCarthy's  allegation  that  Far  Eastern  Surve 
followed  the  Communist  Party  originates  in  discredited 
contentions  made  by  one  Alfred  Kohlberg  in  1944.  The 
American  Council  of  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations 
investigated  Kohlberg's  charges.  In  a  document  circu- 
lated to  its  members,  it  was  demonstrated  that  Kohlberg 
had  ignored  the  overwhelming  number  of  facts  that  did 
not  support  his  contention.  The  document  showed,  among 
other  things,  that  Kohlberg  had  quoted,  in  connection  with 
Far  Eastern  Survey,  and  other  publications,  from  less  than 
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2  iKTceiit  of  the  articles  published  and  from  less  tlinn  .002 
percent  of  the  books  published.  lu  April  I'M',  the  mem- 
bership of  the  American  Council  of  the  Institute  of  Pacitie 
Rehitions  in  a  vote  of  IKk?  to  (5C  overwhelmingly  repudi- 
ated Kohlberg's  charges  as  "Inaccurate  ami  irresponsi- 
ble." ' 

At  Atlantic  City,  Senator  McCarthy  repeated 
these  charges  all  over  ajrain.  In  its  analysis,  the 
Department  added  this  characterization  of  the 
Institute  of  Pacific  Relations  by  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation:  '"Tlie  most  important  single  source 
of  independent  studies  of  the  problems  of  the 
Pacific  area  and  the  Far  East." 


SENATE  FLOOR  SPEECH 

Senator  McCarthy  produced  on  the  Senate  floor, 
on  June  6,  a  photostat  which,  he  said,  constituted 
proof  by  the  FBI  that  three  men  listed  by  the  FBI 
as  Communist  agents  in  May  1946  are  still  work- 
ing for  the  Department  of  State. 

That  statement  is  absolutely  false. 

The  Senator  based  his  charge  upon  the  com- 
pletely erroneous  belief  that  the  FBI  prepared  a 
chart,  referred  to  in  the  photostated  document, 
■which  purportedly  evaluated  Departmental  per- 
sonnel in  terms  of  "agents,"  "Communists,"  etc. 

1.  No  such  chart  was  ever  received  by  the  De- 
partment of  State  from  the  FBI. 

2.  The  Department  of  Justice  has  informed  us 
that  no  such  chart  was  ever  prepared  by  the  FBI. 

3.  The  chart  in  question  was  merely  a  prelimi- 
nary working  document  prepared  by  one  of  the 
State  Department's  security  officers  as  a  basis  for 
further  investigation. 

4.  No  persons  purportedly  identified  on  that 
chart  as  Communist  agents,  Communists,  or  the 
like,  are  now  employed  by  the  Department  of  State 
except  those  whose  loyalty  has  since  been  thor- 
oughly checked,  evaluated,  and  reviewed  under 
the  President's  loyalty  program. 


A  Further  Analysis  Follows 

1.  SENATOR  McCarthy  said:  The  Bureau  (FBI) 
sent  to  the  State  Department  on  that  date  (May  15, 
1946)  a  detailed  statement  listing  what  they  considered 
as  no.  1,  Soviet  agents ;  no.  2,  Communists ;  no.  3,  Com- 
munist sympathizers  ;  and  no.  4,  suspects. 

The  Facts:  As  previously  stated  by  the  De- 
partment, neither  the  chart  itself  nor  the  report 
of  August  3,  1946,  in  which  Senator  McCarthy 
has  cited  a  reference  to  the  chart,  was  prepared 
by,  or  sent  to  the  State  Department  by,  the  FBI 
and  this  has  been  verified  to  the  Department  of 
State  both  by  the  Department  of  Justice  and  by 
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the  FBI.  On  the  contrary,  the  chart  and  the  re- 
port were  prepared  within  the  Department  of  State 
itself.  The  chart  was  prepared  on  May  15,  1946, 
and  the  report  on  August  3,  1946. 

The  Department  of  State,  after  consultation 
with  the  writer  of  the  report,  with  the  former 
security  oflicer  under  whose  direction  and  in 
whose  office  the  chart  was  prepared,  with  certain 
of  his  then  subordinates  familiar  with  the  chart, 
with  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  and 
after  reviewing  working  papers  which  are  still 
in  its  file,  has  conclusively  determined  that  the 
chart  was  not  prepared  or  furnished  by  the  FBI 
but  was  prepared  as  an  investigator's  working 
document  in  the  Department  of  State  in  1946  and 
by  employees  of  the  Department  of  State.  Inter- 
view with  the  writer  of  the  report,  who  is  still  in 
the  Department,  and  tlie  security  oflicer  with 
whom  he  had  a  conversation  about  the  chart  estab- 
lished that  the  writer  of  the  report  drew  from  his 
conversation  with  the  .security  officer  the  unin- 
tentionally erroneous  conclusion  that  the  chart 
was  prepared  in  the  FBI. 

2.  SENATOR  McCARTHY  SAID :  The  function  of  the 
FBI  is  merely  that  of  a  fact-tinding  body  .  .  .  This  is  the 
only  time  it  has  been  brought  to  my  attention  that  the 
FBI  has  departed  from  its  function  and  said,  "We  will 
evaluate  our  own  evidence  in  our  files  and  give  it  to  the 
Department."  Apparently,  the  reason  was  that  they  must 
have  been  seriously  disturbed  by  what  they  had  in  their 
files  .  .  . 

The  Facts:  This  statement  is  patently  false. 
In  the  first  place,  as  previously  stated,  the  chart 
in  question  was  not  prepared  or  submitted  by  the 
FBI  to  begin  with.  Information  from  the  FBI  was 
included  with  iniformation  from  other  agencies — 
OSS,  Civil  Service,  etc.,  in  the  files  which  the  State 
Department  personnel  consulted  in  drawing  up 
the  chart ;  but  there  was  no  FBI  evaluation  of  the 
State  Department  employees. 

In  the  second  place,  since  the  FBI  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  preparation  of  the  chart,  it  obvi- 
ously could  not  have  talked  to  itself  in  the  manner 
described  by  Senator  McCarthy  about  the  "evalu- 
ation" of  "evidence"  concerned.  Since  the  issu- 
ance of  the  State  Department's  first  statement  in 
this  connection,  the  FBI  has  verified  to  the  De- 
partment the  fact  that  it  not  only  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  preparation  of  the  chart  but  that  it 
also  had  nothing  to  do  with  evaluating  the  per- 
sonnel indicated  on  the  chart  as  purported 
"agents,"  "Communists,"  etc.,  or  in  any  other  way. 
Thus,  Senator  McCarthy's  assertion  that  the  FBI 
took  unprecedented  action  in  the  matter  is  utterly 
unfounded,  and  his  inference  that  the  FBI  took 
such  action  because  it  was  "seriously  disturbed" 
by  the  contents  of  its  files  is  pure  fantasy. 

3.  SENATOR  MCCARTHY  SAID:  The  submission  of 
the  list  of  Soviet  agents.  Communists,  and  so  forth,  to 
the  State  Department  by  the  FBI  met  with  such  little 
favorable  activity  on  the  part  of  the  State  Department 
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that,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  Bureau  has  never  submitted 
a  like  chart  since  that  date. 

The  Facts:  Though  the  chart  in  question  had 
not  been  submitted  to  the  Department  by  the  FBI 
back  in  1946,  or  at  any  other  time,  it  was,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  a  working  list  of  Departmental 
personnel  on  whom  the  Department's  security 
officer,  at  that  time  (May  15,  1946),  had  received 
allegations  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  security 
officers  by  whom  the  chart  was  prepared,  war- 
ranted further  investigation.  Virtually  the  entire 
activity  of  the  security  officer  and  his  top  men 
at  that  time  was  directed  toward  the  utilization 
and  full  development  of  the  leads  and  information 
received  from  the  FBI,  from  departmental  investi- 
gation, and  other  sources,  particularly  relating  to 
the  people  listed  on  the  1946  chart.  Moreover,  on 
the  basis  of  the  findings  and  recommendations 
contained  in  the  "secret"  report  in  which  the  chart 
was  referred  to,  energetic  steps  were  taken  toward 
an  improved  security  set-up  in  the  Department, 
including  the  successful  direction  of  such  investi- 
gations as  that  leading  in  1946  to  the  firing,  fol- 
lowed by  trial  and  conviction,  of  Carl  Marzani. 

4.  SENATOR  MCCARTHY  SAID:  This  (the  language 
of  the  report)  is  not  the  language  of  McCarthy;  it  is  the 
language  of  the  State  Department's  top  investigators. 

The  Facts  :  The  language  was  not  the  language 
of  any  one  of  the  Department's  "investigators"; 
it  was  the  language  of  an  administrative  officer  of 
the  Department,  assigned  by  Assistant  Secretary 
Kussell,  in  charge  of  thp  Department's  security 
program,  to  undertake,  on  a  higlily  confidential 
basis,  a  study  at  Washington  of  the  operations  of 
the  Department's  organization  in  1946  for  dealing 
with  problems  of  personnel  security. 

5.  SENATOR  MCCARTHY  SAID :  The  man  who  makes 
this  report  says  in  effect,  "The  only  way  we  are  going 
to  get  rid  of  the  other  Communists  is  accidentally  by  a 
reduction  in  the  force."  .  .  .  From  all  the  information 
we  have  been  able  to  obtain,  none  of  the  men  who  were 
labeled  by  the  FBI  have  been  fired,  but  were  allowed 
to  resign  .  .  . 

The  Facts:  The  writer  of  the  report  said  no 
such  thing  directly  or  by  implication.  His  report 
dated  August  3, 1946,  in  fact  was  intended  to,  and 
did,  explore  the  means  for  making  existing  se- 
curity jirocedures  more  effective,  especially  against 
the  penetration  of  foreign  intelligence  agencies 
into  the  Department  of  State.  His  reference  to 
reduction  in  force  as  a  factor  in  eliminating  per- 
sons named  on  the  chart  was  factual — but  it  did 
not  exclude  otlier  methods.  Such  other  methods, 
including  resignation — wliich  the  Senator  him- 
self contradictorily  names  as  tlie  only  method — 
and  firing,  where  investigation  supported  this 
action,  were  effectively  employed.  No  case  today 
remains  unresolved. 

6.  SENATOR  McCARTHY  SAID:  The  FBI  wisely  re- 
fused to  submit  top  secret  information  to  the  State  De- 
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partment  on  these  dangerous  individuals  .  .  .  apparently 
not  trusting  the  State  Department  to  that  extent  .  .  . 

The  Facts  :  The  FBI  has  never  refused  to  make 
available  to  appropriate  officers  of  the  State  De- 
partment, through  established  liaison  channels,  in- 
formation concerning  State  Department  personnel. 

7.  SENATOR  McCARTHY  SAID:  At  least  three  of 
those  li.sted  as  Communist  agents  by  the  FBI  3  years  ago 
are  still  holding  high  positions  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment .  .  .  Those  names  are  included  among  the  106  names 
that  I  gave  to  the  (Tydings)  committee  .  .  .  Those  names 
I  have  checked  and  I  know  the  persons  are  working  in 
tlie  State  Department  .  .  .  I  .  .  .  have  the  proof  that 
those  men  are  working  in  the  State  Department  as  of 
this  very  moment. 

The  Facts  :  This  statement  is  absolutely  false. 
The  Department  of  State  has  in  its  possession  the 
working  chart  itself,  dated  May  15,  1946.  Of  the 
20  persons  hypothesized  on  the  chart  as  "agents," 
there  is  only  one  who — after  thorough  reinvestiga- 
tion, including  a  full  FBI  investigation,  and  clear- 
ance under  the  Department's  loyalty  and  security 
procedures — is  still  in  the  employ  of  the  Depart- 
ment. That  one  does  not  hold  a  "high  position" ; 
his  grade  is  GS-9.  Furthermore,  that  one  is  not  on 
the  list  of  106  Senator  McCarthy  gave  the  Tydings 
Subcommittee. 

8.  SENATOR  aicCARTHY  SAID:  You  will  note  that 
I  am  .  .  .  only  referring  today  to  those  who  are  listed 
as  Communist  agents.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  give  the 
Senate  a  complete  picture  of  how  many  of  the  total  of 
106  agents,  Communist  sympathizers,  and  so  forth,  are 
still  on  the  State  Department's  pay  roll  .  .  . 

The  Facts  :  Any  person  among  those  listed  on 
the  old  1946  working  chart  referred  to  by  Senator 
McCarthy  who  is  still  employed  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  has  been  the  subject  of  careful  in- 
vestigation and  has  been  cleared  for  security  after 
thorough  study  of  his  case  either  by  the  Division 
of  Security,  acting  with  the  benefit  of  the  FBI's 
information,  or  by  the  Loyalty  Security  Board  of 
the  Department.  Each  loj'alty  decision  by  the 
Department's  Loyalty  Board  has  been  post- 
audited  by  the  Loyalty  Review  Board,  and  in  no 
case  was  the  recommendation  of  the  Department's 
Board  changed. 

9.  SENATOR  McCARTHY  SAID:  Take,  for  example, 
case  No.  1,  which  I  presented  on  the  Senate  floor,  the  name 
has  not  yet  been  made  public,  so  we  shall  not  use  it  now. 
The  Committee  has  the  name.  In  that  case  the  Loyalty 
Review  Board  made  what  is  known  as  a  post-audit,  and, 
after  looking  at  the  post-audit,  they  said,  "We  are  not 
satisfied  with  the  finding."  They  sent  it  back  to  the  State 
Department  Lo.valty  Board,  and  that  Board  said  "The  case 
is  closed."  That  man  is  still  on  the  State  Department 
pay  roll. 

The  Facts  :  Once  again.  Senator  McCarthy's  al- 
leged quotations  are  not  quotations — they  are  typi- 
cal misstatements.  The  Loyalty  Review  Board 
did  not  advise  the  Department  of  State  that  they 
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were  "not  satisfied  with  the  finding"  in  this  case; 
they  did  make  a  procedural  reconiniendation,  and, 
thereafter,  the  case  was  not  "closed."  On  the  con- 
trary, appropriate  action  was  taken  by  the  State 
Department  Loyalty  Security  Board,  and  clear- 
ance, in  this  case,  was  ajrain  post-audited  by  the 
President's  Loyalty  Review  Board.  The  Loyalty 
Review  Board  has  in  no  way  criticized  or  changed 
the  final  action  and  findings  of  the  Department's 
Loyalty  Security  Board. 

10.  SENATOR  McCarthy  said-.  ...  in  the  Office 
of  War  Information,  Mr.  Owen  Lattimore  .  .  .  went  to 
bJit  for  one  Communist  .  .  .  who  had  been  officially  turned 
down  by  the  Loyalty  Board  .  .  .  and  another  Chinese  who 
had  been  rejected  by  one  memtter  of  the  Board  .  .  . 

The  Facts  :  As  the  Department  pointed  out  in 
its  analysis  of  the  Senator's  Rochester,  New  York, 
speech  on  May  25.  he  now  appears  to  be  reduced 
to  an  attempt  to  divert  attention  with  1943  Civil 
Service  Commission  clearances  for  Office  of  War 
Information  employment  of  two  Chinese. 

As  for  Mr.  Owen  Lattimore,  both  Mr.  Lattimore 
himself  and  the  Department  of  State  have  re- 
peatedly reiterated  that  he  is  not  an  employee  of 
the  Department. 

At  Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  on  February  9, 
1950,  Senator  McCarthy  asserted  in  a  speech : 


.  .  .  While  I  cannot  take  the  time  to  name  all  the  men 
in  the  State  Departmc[it  wlio  hiive  been  iianifd  as  active 
members  of  tlie  Communi.st  Party  and  members  of  a  spy 
ring,  I  have  here  in  my  hand  a  list  of  20.') — a  list  of  names 
that  were  made  known  to  the  Secretary  of  State  as  being 
members  of  the  Communist  Party  and  who  neverthe- 
less are  still  working  and  shaping  iwlicy  in  the  State 
Department. 

The  next  day,  he  said  he  had  the  names  of  "57 
card-carrying  members  of  the  Communist  Party," 
allegedly  working  in  the  Department.  Later,  he 
talked  in  terms  of  a  "big  three"  and  of  81  security 
risks  of  various  sorts.  He  told  the  Tydings  Com- 
mittee to  investigate  106  cases.  Eventually,  he 
said  he  would  stand  or  fall  on  his  ability  to  prove 
that  there  was  one  "top  Soviet  espionage  agent" 
in  the  State  Department. 

And  then,  on  June  6,  we  hear  of  lOG  names  on 
a  4-year-old  working  chart  and  three  "agents" 
purportedly  still  at  large  in  the  Department  of 
State. 

But  the  record — the  facts — speak  for  them- 
selves: Senator  McCarthy  has  utterly  failed  to 
show  that  there  is  a  single  Communist  or  pro- 
Communist  in  the  State  Department.  His  num- 
bers change ;  his  credibility  does  not. 


U.S.  Position  Remains  Unchanged  on  Polish-German  Boundary 


[Released  to  the  press  June  8] 

In  response  to  inquiries,  the  Department  of  State  re- 
leased today  the  following  excerpts  from  (1)  the  agreed 
protocol  of  the  Berlin  conference  (Potsdam  Agreement  of 
August  J,  1945)  ;  (2)  the  address  hy  Secretary  of  State 
James  F.  Hyrnes,  delivered  at  Stuttgart,  Ovrmnny,  on 
September  6,  19.'i6;  and  (S)  the  statement  on  April  9,  lOlp, 
by  Secretary  of  State  George  C.  Marshall  at  the  Moscow 
meeting  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers,  all  relating 
to  the  United  States  position  regarding  the  question  of 
the  final  determination  of  Polish-Oerman  boundary. 
United  States  policy  on  this  question  remains  unchanged. 


POTSDAM  AGREEMENT  (PAR.  Vill  B, 
WESTERN  FRONTIERS  OF  POLAND) 

In  conformity  with  the  agreement  on  Poland 
reached  at  the  Crimea  Conference,  the  three  heads 
of  government  have  sought  the  opinion  of  the 
Polish  Provisional  Government  of  National  Unity 
in  regard  to  the  accession  of  territory  in  the  north 
and  west  which  Poland  should  receive.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Council  of  Poland  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Polish  Provisional  Government  of 
National  Unity  have  been  received  at  the  confer- 
ence and  have  fully  presented  their  views.  The 
three  heads  of  government  reaffirm  their  opinion 
that  the  final  delimitation  of  the  western  frontier 


of  Poland  should  await  the  peace  settlement. 
The  three  heads  of  government  agree  that,  pend- 
ing the  final  determination  of  Poland's  western 
frontier,  the  former  German  territories  east  of  a 
line  running  from  the  Baltic  Sea  immediately  west 
of  Swinemunde,  and  thence  along  the  Oder  River 
to  the  confluence  of  the  western  Neisse  River  and 
along  the  western  Neisse  to  the  Czechoslovak  fron- 
tier, including  that  portion  of  East  Prussia  not 
placed  under  the  administration  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  in  accordance  with  the 
understanding  reached  at  this  conference  and  in- 
cluding the  area  of  the  former  Free  City  of  Danzig, 
shall  be  under  the  administration  of  the  Polish 
State  and  for  such  purposes  should  not  be  consid- 
ered as  part  of  the  Soviet  zone  of  occupation  in 
Germany. 


EXCERPT  FROM  STUTTGART  ADDRESS 
BY  SECRETARY  BYRNES 

At  Potsdam,  specific  areas  which  were  part  of 
Germany  were  provisionally  assigned  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  to  Poland,  subject  to  the  final  decisions 
of  the  Peace  Conference.  .  .  .     With  regard  to  Si- 
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lesia  and  other  eastern  German  areas,  the  assign- 
ment of  this  territory  to  Poland  by  Russia  for 
administrative  purposes  had  taken  place  before  the 
Potsdam  meeting.  The  heads  of  government 
agreed  that,  pending  the  final  determination  of 
Poland's  western  frontier,  Silesia  and  other  east- 
ern German  areas  should  be  under  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Polish  state  and  for  such  purposes 
should  not  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  Soviet 
zone  of  occupation  in  Germany.  However,  as  the 
protocol  of  the  Potsdam  conference  makes  clear, 
the  heads  of  government  did  not  agree  to  support 
at  the  peace  settlement  the  cession  of  this  partic- 
ular area. 

The  Soviets  and  the  Poles  suffered  greatly  at 
the  hands  of  Hitler's  invading  armies.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  agreement  at  Yalta,  Poland  ceded  to 
the  Soviet  Union  territory  east  of  the  Curzon 
Line.  Because  of  this,  Poland  asked  for  revision 
of  her  northern  and  western  frontiers.  The 
United  States  will  support  a  revision  of  these 
frontiers  in  Poland's  favor.  However,  the  ex- 
tent of  the  area  to  be  ceded  to  Poland  must  be 
determined  when  the  final  settlement  is  agi-eed 
upon. 


EXCERPTS  FROM  STATEMENT 

BY  SECRETARY  MARSHALL  AT  MOSCOW 

The  time  has  now  come  for  the  Council  of  For- 
eign Ministers  to  examine  the  problem  of  the  final 
determination  of  the  Polish-German  boundary. 
The  Potsdam  protocol  provided  that  "the  final 
delimitation  of  the  western  frontier  of  Poland 
should  await  the  peace  settlement."  Pending  that 
final  settlement,  about  40,000  square  miles  of  east- 
ern German  territory  were,  at  Potsdam,  placed 
under  the  administration  of  the  Polish  state. 

We  are  agreed  that  Poland  should  receive  sub- 
stantial accessions  of  territory  in  the  north  and 
west  in  compensation  for  territory  acquired  by  the 
Soviet  Union  east  of  the  Curzon  Line. 

In  the  peace  settlement,  therefore,  a  substantial 
revision  of  the  prewar  German  frontier  in  Po- 
land's favor  is  required.  Our  problem  is  how 
and  where  to  draw  the  final  line  so  as  to  avoid 
unnecessary  and  unjustified  economic  upset  and 
to  minimize  inescapable  irredentist  pressure  in 
Germany. 

The  area  in  question  is  very  important  to  the 
livelihood  not  merely  of  those  who  live  there  but 
of  many  others  who  live  in  neighboring  areas. 
•  •  •  .  ■ 

A  solution  of  the  problems  involved  in  the  char- 
acter and  location  of  the  Polish-German  frontier 
must  be  sought.  While  it  will  require  precise  and 
informed  investigation,  the  main  limits  to  this  in- 
vestigation can  be  stated  now.  It  will  be  accepted, 
I  think,  that  southern  East  Prussia  should  become 
Polish  territory.  German  Upper  Silesia  and  its 
industrial  complex  should  also  become  Polish,  but 
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there  should  be  provisions  to  assure  that  its  coal 
and  other  resources  will  be  available  to  help 
sustain  the  economy  of  Europe.  The  division  of 
the  remaining  territory  which  is  largely  agricul- 
tural land,  requires  consideration  of  the  needs  of 
the  Polish  and  German  peoples  and  of  Europe  as 
a  whole.  Accordingly,  I  propose  that  the  follow- 
ing be  agreed  here  in  Moscow : 

The  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  establishes  a  special 
boundary  commission  to  function  under  the  direction  of 
the  deputies.  It  will  be  composed  of  representatives  of 
the  U.S.S.R.,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States, 
France,  and  Poland,  and  a  convenient  number  of  other 
Allied  states  to  be  designated  by  the  Council  of  Foreign 
Ministers.  The  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  will  invite 
Poland  and  each  of  the  designated  countries  to  appoint 
a  member. 

The  function  of  the  commission  shall  be  to  consider  and 
recommend  to  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers : 

fa)  A  revision  of  the  pre-war  Polish-German  boun- 
daries which  will  fairly  compensate  Poland  for  tlie  cession 
of  territory  east  of  the  Curzon  Line  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

(b)  The  economic  arrangements  appropriate  to  assure 
that  such  raw  materials  and  heavy  industrial  resources 
of  the  area  in  question  as  are  vital  to  European  economy 
shall  fairly  serve  that  need,  including  particularly  tbe 
need  of  Poland. 

In  making  its  recommendations,  the  commission  shall 
inquire  into  the  report  upon  Polish  resettlement  and  Ger- 
man settlement  in  the  areas  in  question  and  the  best 
means  to  assure  effective  utilization  of  such  areas  for  the 
economic  well-being  of  the  Polish  and  German  peoples 
and  of  Europe  as  a  whole. 


Statement  on  Repatriation  of  German  Prisoners 
of  War  From  the  Soviet  Union 

[Released  to  the  press  at  London  May  IS] 

The  three  Foreign  Ministers  have  noted  with  sur- 
prise and  deep  concern  the  Soviet  statement  of  May 
4  which  declared  that  the  repatriation  of  German 
jn-isoners  of  war  from  the  Soviet  Union  to  Germany 
has  now  been  completed.  They  recall  the  repeated 
efforts  made  by  the  three  Western  Occupation 
Powers  to  secure  the  Soviet  Government's  com- 
pliance witli  the  quadripartite  agreement  to  repa- 
triate all  German  prisoners  of  war  by  December  31, 
1948. 

The  Soviet  statement  stands  in  sharp  contradic- 
tion with  the  fact  that  a  very  large  number  of 
German  families  are  still  awaiting  the  return  of 
their  relatives  taken  prisoner  of  whom  they  have 
had  direct  news  during  their  captivity  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  Ministers  note  furthermore  the  in- 
consistencies among  the  scant  data  furnished  at 
different  times  by  the  Soviet  Government  concerning 
the  numbers,  whereabouts  and  fate  of  German  pris- 
oners of  war  and  deported  civilians.  This  situation 
reveals  a  grave  disregard  for  human  rights. 

It  is  moreover  apparent  that  this  is  not  an  isolated 
incident  since  the  Soviet  Government  has  also  failed 
to  repatriate  numerous  nationals  of  German  oc- 
cupied countries  taken  prisoner  during  tlie  war  as 
well  as  more  tlian  300,000  Japanese  nationals  who 
still   remain   unaccounted   for   in    Soviet   territory. 

The  Ministers  have  agreed  that  they  will  take  all 
po.ssiblo  steps  to  obtain  information  bearing  on  the 
fate  of  prisoners  of  war  and  civilians  not  yet  repa- 
triated from  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  bring  about 
repatriation  in  the  largest  possible  number  of  cases. 
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U.S.  Rejects  Czechoslovak 

Sham  Peace  Resolution  to  Congress 

[Released  to  the  press  May  2;}] 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  note  delivered  hy  Acting 
Secretary  Webb  to  the  Czechoslovak  Embassy  today: 

Tlie  Actinp:  Secretary  of  State  presents  his  coni- 
plinients  to  His  Excellency  the  Ambassador  of 
Czechoslovakia  and  has  the  honor  to  refer  to  his 
note  No.  2482/50  of  Ai)ril  27,  1950,  transmitting 
copies  for  forwarding  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  the  text  of  tlie  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Czechoslovak  National  Assembly  on 
February  22,  1950. 

Astonished  by  the  offensive  and  baseless  ref- 
erences to  the  United  States  contained  in  the  reso- 
lution, this  Government  is  completely  unable  to 
understand  how  one  government,  uttering  profes- 
sions of  peace,  could  send  to  another  government 
an  official  communication  so  inconsistent  with 
mutual  understanding  and  normal  relations 
between  nations. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  resolution,  far  from 
making  a  contribution  to  peace,  increases  the  diffi- 
culty of  developing  international  amity. 

The  copies  of  the  resolution  transmitted  by  the 
Embassy's  note  are  accordingly  returned  herewith 
as  unacceptable. 

*     *     * 

On  April  27,  1950,  the  Czechoslovak  Ambassa- 
dor, Dr.  Vladimir  Outrata,  called  on  the  Under 
Secretary  James  E.  Webb,  to  present  a  note 
enclosing  copies  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Czechoslovak  National  Assembly  on  February  22 
for  forwarding  to  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

The  resolution  accused  the  "imperialist  powers," 
led  by  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  of  pur- 
suing a  policy  of  aggression  and  threatening  world 
peace  in  a  ''desperate''  attempt  to  save  the  "crum- 
bling capitalist  order"  and  destroy  "true  democ- 
racy," in  contrast  to  the  Soviet  Union  which  leads 
the  "camp  of  peace  and  progress" ;  demanded  the 
cessation  of  "imperialist  production"  of  arms;  and 
called  upon  "all  parliaments  of  the  woi'ld"  to  take 
a  stand  against  war  preparations  and  support  the 
"world  peace  movement." 

Five  additional  demands  were: 

1.  prohibition  of  production  and  use  of  atomic 
and  other  weapons  of  mass  destruction, 

2.  cessation  of  the  "unjust"  wars  in  Vietnam, 
Malaya,  and  elsewhere, 

3.  an  end  to  the  revival  of  nazism  and  fascism 
and  the  policy  of  turning  Western  Germany  into 
an  "imperialist  war  base," 

4.  an  end  to  the  persecution  of  "fighters  for 
peace"  in  capitalist,  colonial,  and  semicolonial 
countries,  and 


5.  the  conclusion  of  a  Great  Powers  "peace 
pact"  within  the  framework  of  the  United  Nations. 

On  May  24,  the  Department  of  State  said  that 
the  resolution  constitutes  an  integral  part  of  the 
Soviet-Comnumist  "peace"  campaign  sponsored 
by  the  World  Congress  of  the  Partisans  of  Peace. 
This  so-called  "peace"  campaign  serves  as  a  propa- 
ganda cover  and  a  pivot  for  all  Communist  and 
fellow-traveler  activities  ranging  from  "peace" 
demonstrations  in  Western  Europe  to  armed  con- 
flict in  Indochina. 

The  AVorld  Partisans  of  Peace  Movement, 
founded  in  April  1949  at  Paris,  is  staffed  by  Com- 
munist and  fellow-traveler  officials,  with  Frederic 
Joliot-Curie  as  president.  The  movement  has 
undertaken  what  it  calls  "concrete"  actions,  the 
most  important  of  which  are  (1)  the  formation  of 
"peace"  committees  to  prevent  the  unloading  of 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  equipment  and  (2)  a 
world-wide  campaign  to  support  Soviet  proposals 
in  the  United  Nations  on  disarmament  and  the 
atomic  bomb. 

The  movement's  methods  include  the  collection 
of  petitions  for  pi-esentation  to  the  parliaments  of 
the  world;  the  dispatch  of  international  delega- 
tions to  various  countries  to  present  Soviet  pro- 
posals ;  the  convocation  of  world  peace  congresses ; 
and  the  formal  peace  proposals  by  Communist 
governments  to  the  Western  legislatures. 

The  resolution  was  shown  to  and  discussed  with 
the  leaders  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee and  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
who  endorsed  the  Department  of  State's  opinion, 
that  the  reply  to  the  Czechoslovak  Ambassador 
should  be  simply  to  hand  back  the  resolution. 


Department's  View  Concerning 
Current  Philippine  Legislation 

[Released  to  the  press  May  J2] 

The  Department  of  State  has  received  many  in- 
quiries concerning  its  attitude  in  regard  to  legis- 
lation now  under  consideration  by  the  Philippine 
Congress.  In  particular,  inquiries  have  been  re- 
ceived with  regard  to  import-control  legislation 
which  would  set  aside  certain  percentages  of  im- 
port quotas  for  new  Filipino  importers. 

It  is  the  Department's  view  that  much  of  this 
legislation  would  be  highly  discriminatory 
against  American  and  other  foreign  business.  Ac- 
cordingly, Ambassador  Cowen  has  been  instructed 
to  make  inquiry  regarding  such  measures  and, 
specifically,  to  make  representations  against  the 
discriminatory  provisions  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion in  regard  to  import  control. 
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The  United  States  in  the  United  Nations 


REVIEW,  MAY  1-JUNE  15,  1950 


During  the  past  6  weeks,  the  Security  Council 
has  held  one  meeting  and  the  Working  Committee 
of  its  Commission  for  Conventional  Armaments, 
two.  United  Nations  field  bodies  established  by 
the  General  Assembly  have  continued  to  function 
in  Korea,  Greece,  Libya,  and  other  jjarts  of  the 
world.  At  Lake  Success,  the  Trusteeship  Council 
is  now  having  its  seventh  session.  The  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice,  sitting  at  The  Hague,  held 
public  hearings  on  the  question  of  tlie  interna- 
tional status  of  South  West  Africa  and  set  a  June 
5  deadline  for  the  filing  of  written  briefs  on  the 
two  remaining  questions  concerning  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  satellite  peace  treaties  in  connection 
with  the  alleged  violations  of  human  rights  in 
Bulgaria,  Hungary,  and  Rumania.  Suborgans  of 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  have  met  in  the 
Far  East,  Europe,  and  South  America,  as  well  as 
at  Lake  Success,  and  four  of  the  specialized  agen- 
cies have  held  conferences.  In  addition,  a  spe- 
cial Migration  Conference,  held  under  Ilo  aus- 
pices, and  a  United  Nations  Technical  Assistance 
Conference  have  been  held. 

The  Soviet  boycott  of  all  United  Nations  organs 
on  which  the  Chinese  National  Government  is 
represented  continued  and  was  carried  over  to 
the  specialized  agencies,  on  most  of  which  the 
U.S.S.R.  is  not  represented,  through  satellite 
walk-outs. 

Secretary-General  Lie,  in  an  effort  to  relieve 
East-West  tension,  held  discussions  in  Washing- 
ton, Paris,  Moscow,  and  London  on  the  basis  of 
his  10-point,  20-year  program  for  the  United  Na- 
tions. Following  these  conversations,  he  said  he 
was  convinced  that  "the  reopening  of  genuine 
negotiations  on  certain  of  the  outstanding  issues 
may  be  possible,"  contingent  upon  prior  settle- 
ment of  the  Chinese  representation  question. 
Commenting  on  Mr.  Lie's  proposal.  Secretary 
Acheson  said  that  the  United  States  is  "willing  to 
consider  any  possibilities  put  forward  by  Mr.  Lie 
or  by  any  other  member  of  the  United  Nations 
which  are  believed  to  be  practical"  but  that  ".so 
long  as  the  Soviet  Government  continues  its  pres- 
ent policies,"  the  free  nations  must  proceecJ  "to 
create  situations  of  strength  in  the  free  world  be- 


cause this  is  the  only  basis  on  which  lasting  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviet  Government  is  possible." 

On  May  24,  President  Truman  proclaimed  that 
October  24,  1950,  will  again  be  observed  as  United 
Nations  Day. 

Security  Council 

At  its  one  meeting  on  May  24,  the  Security 
Council  unanimously  de^^ided  to  appoint,  "should 
an  ajDpropriate  occasion  arise,"  a  rapporteur  or 
conciliator  for  a  situation  or  dispute  brought  to 
its  attention.  This  decision  was  based  on  a  1949 
General  Assembly  recommendation.  The  Council 
has  used  this  technique,  notably  in  the  Kashmir 
case.  The  two  meetings  on  May  18  and  June  8 
of  the  Working  Committee  of  the  Council's  Com- 
mission for  Conventional  Armaments  were  de- 
voted to  consideration,  on  the  basis  of  United 
States  proposals  primarily,  of  the  "safeguards" 
question  in  connection  with  any  future  agree- 
ment for  the  regulation  and  reduction  of  arma- 
ments. The  United  Nations  rejiresentative  in 
Kashmir,  Sir  Owen  Dixon,  is  now  on  the  Indian 
subcontinent  and  has  taken  over  the  powers  and 
responsibilities  of  tiie  United  Nations  Commis- 
sion for  India  and  Pakistan,  in  conformity  with 
the  Council's  resolution  of  March  14,  1950.  The 
United  Nations  Commission  for  Indonesia  con- 
tinues to  be  available  in  that  country  to  observe 
and  assist  in,  at  the  request  of  the  parties,  the  gen- 
eral implementation  of  the  Hague  agreements  es- 
tablishing the  Republic  of  the  United  States  of 
Indonesia  and  to  carry  out  certain  specific  respon- 
sibilities with  respect  to  the  withdrawal  of  troops 
and  the  holding  of  elections. 

General  Assembly 

Field  bodies  established  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly to  deal  with  problems  in  Korea,  Palestine, 
Greece,  and  the  former  Italian  colonies  liave  con- 
tinued their  work,  and  the  International  Law 
Commission  opened  its  second  session  on  June  5. 
The  Interim  Committee's  subcommittee  on  inter- 
national cooperation  in  the  political  field  has 
been  active. 
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Korea. — The  UiiitiHl  Nations  Commission  on 
Koreji,  in  Jicconlance  with  its  decision  of  May  4, 
observed  tlie  May  oO  elei-tioiis  in  the  Republic  of 
Korea,  witli  a  view  to  reporting  to  tlie  General 
Assembly  on  their  nature  "as  a  eontinainjJTtlevelo])- 
ment  of  representative  f^overnment  in  Ivorea."'  On 
June  10,  the  Actinji  Deputy  Principal  Secretary  of 
the  Connnission  establisiu-d  contact  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  North  Korea  people  at  Yohyon, 
north  of  the  ;iSth  parallel,  but  was  not  successful 
in  <leliverinii  to  tiiem  Commission  d(K'uments  con- 
cerning the  uniiii'ation  (luestion.  He  made  the 
trip  in  response  to  an  invitation  from  North  Ko- 
rean sources  to  receive  copies  of  a  North  Korean 
appeal  concerning  the  unification  of  all  Korea. 
This  contact  is  the  first  one  with  the  north  that 
has  been  elfected. 

Greece. — On  June  i;5,  an  observation  group 
drawn  from  the  Australian,  Brazilian,  French, 
Mexican.  United  Kingdom,  and  United  States 
delegations  to  the  United  Nations  Special  Com- 
mittee on  the  Balkans  completed  an  11-day  inspec- 
tion tour  of  the  northern  frontier  areas  of  Greece. 
The  Committee  is  now  preparing  to  move  to  Ge- 
neva where  it  will  draft  a  report  on  its  work  of  the 
past  year  to  be  submitted  to  the  General  Assembly 
this  fall. 

Former  Italian  Colonies. — The  Council  for 
Libya,  of  which  the  United  States  is  one  of  ten 
members,  reconvened  in  Tripoli  on  June  12  after  a 
month's  recess  during  which  time  its  members 
visited  the  three  Libyan  territories — Cyrenaica, 
Tripolitania.  and  the  Fezzan.  At  this  meeting. 
Col.  Abdur  Kahim  Khan  of  Pakistan,  Chairman 
of  the  Council,  announced  the  Emir's  nomination 
of  five  Cyrenaican  members  to  the  Preparatory 
Committee  for  Libya.  This  committee,  as  pro- 
jected in  tlie  plans  of  the  United  Nations  Commis- 
sioner. Adrian  Pelt,  is  to  reconnnend  the  method 
of  election  and  the  composition  of  the  Libyan  Na- 
tional Assembly  called  for  under  the  General 
Assembly  resolution  and  to  draft  the  constitution 
to  be  submitted  to  that  Assembly.  The  Tripoli- 
tanian  and  Fezzanese  members  of  the  Committee 
liave  yet  to  be  named.  The  Eritrean  Commission, 
after  conducting  inquiries  in  Eritrea  and  receiving 
the  views  of  the  Governments  of  Ethiopia,  Egypt, 
Italy,  France,  and  the  United  Kingdom  on  the 
future  of  that  territory,  moved  to  Geneva  to  write 
its  report.  This  report  on  the  disposition  of 
Eritrea  is,  under  the  General  Assembly  resolution, 
to  be  submitted  not  later  than  June  15  for  con- 
sideration by  the  Interim  Committee  and  then  by 
the  General  Assembly.  The  United  States  is  not 
a  member  of  this  Commission  nor  of  the  Advisory 
Council  for  Somaliland,  which,  on  May  5,  met  in 
Mogadishu  to  hear  a  review  of  the  first  month  of 
United  Nations  trusteeship  under  Italian  admin- 
istration. 

Palestine. — The  sixth  process  report  of  the 
United  Nations  Conciliation  Commission  for  Pal- 


estine, covering  the  period  December  9,  1949,  to 
May  8,  19.50,  was  issued  at  (Jeneva  on  June  1.  It 
dealt  i)rimarily  with  the  replies  of  Israel  and  the 
Ai'ab  states  to  the  Commission's  memorandum  of 
March  29  jiroposing  new  procedures  to  take  into 
account  the  Arab  i'e([uests  for  mediation  and  the 
Israeli  request  for  direct  negotiations.  On  June  8, 
tlie  Connnission  matle  public  another  note,  dated 
May  ;50,  designed  to  clarify  its  position  on  the 
earlier  proposals  and  to  encourage  their  accept- 
ance. The  Connnission's  progress  report  also 
dealt  with  various  aspects  of  the  refugee  problem. 
A  second  appeal  for  contril)utions  to  the  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine 
Refugees  in  the  Near  East  was  .sent  out  on  May  8 
by  the  then  Acting  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations,  Byron  Price.  The  Omnibus  For- 
eign Assistance  Bill,  signed  by  President  Truman 
on  June  1,  included  an  authorization  for  a  $27,- 
450,000  United  States  contribution  to  the  Agency, 
of  which  $8,000,000  was  made  immediately  avail- 
able. 

Internationul  Law  Commisftion. — Under  the 
chairmanship  of  Manley  O.  Hudson  of  the  United 
States,  the  International  Law  Commission,  con- 
sisting of  15  international  lawyers  elected  by  the 
General  Assembly,  opened  its  second  session  on 
June  5  at  Geneva.  Reports  on  the  law  of  treaties, 
arbitral  procedure,  and  the  regime  of  the  high  seas 
are  among  the  working  papei-s  before  the  Com- 
mission that  its  members  have  prepared  since  the 
first  session  at  Lake  Success  last  year. 

Trusteeship  Council 

The  Trusteeship  Council,  on  June  14,  took  the 
first  major  action  of  its  seventh  session,  which 
convened  on  June  1,  when  it  adopted  a  resolution 
referring  back  to  the  General  Assembly  the  ques- 
tion of  an  international  regime  for  Jerusalem. 
Under  the  resolution,  the  Council  submits  to  the 
Assembly,  without  prejudice,  a  factual  report  on 
this  question,  together  with  the  statute  for  Jeru- 
salem approved  at  the  Council's  sixth  session ;  the 
report  of  Roger  Garreau,  Council  President  dur- 
ing the  sixth  session,  on  his  efforts  to  discuss  the 
statute  with  Israel  and  Jordan ;  and  Israel's  May 
26  reply  to  Garreau  in  which  alternate  proposals, 
not  discussed  by  the  Council,  were  made  that  place 
the  Holy  Places  only  under  United  Nations 
control. 

Economic  and  Social  Council 

Eight  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council's 
twelve  subsidiary  conmiissions  were  in  session  dur- 
ing this  period,  five  at  Lake  Success  and  the  three 
regional  Economic  Commissions  (for  Asia  and 
the  Far  East,  for  Europe,  and  for  Latin  America) 
in  their  respective  regions.  The  Technical  As- 
sistance Conference  was  also  held  at  Lake  Suc- 
cess. The  United  States  was  represented  at  all  of 
these  conferences. 
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Commission  on  Human  Rights. — The  Commis- 
sion on  Human  Eights  devoted  the  major  portion 
of  its  sixth  session,  which  met  March  27-May  19, 
to  consideration  of  the  draft  Covenant  on  Human 
Eights,  and  decided  to  submit  its  draft  Covenant, 
which  now  includes  measures  of  implementation, 
to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  without  rec- 
ommendation, thus  leaving  to  the  Council  the  deci- 
sion of  whether  to  submit  the  Covenant  to  the  next 
session  of  the  General  Assembly.  The  Commis- 
sion took  no  final  vote  on  the  draft  Covenant  as  a 
whole  because  of  its  decision  to  refer  to  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  without  discussion  the 
two  articles  on  how  the  Covenant  is  to  be  applied 
in  the  case  of  federal  states  and  of  colonial  or  non- 
self-governing  territories. 

A  subsidiary  of  the  Commission  on  Human 
Eights,  the  Subcommission  on  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation and  of  the  Press,  held  its  fourth  session  at 
Montevideo,  May  15-26.  Carroll  Binder  of  the 
United  States  proposed  and  the  Subcommission 
adopted  a  resolution  condemning  the  "jamming" 
of  radio  broadcasts  across  national  boundaries  as 
a  violation  of  the  right  of  freedom  of  information. 

Social  Commission. — At  its  sixth  session,  April 
3-May  5,  the  Social  Commission  rejected  the 
United  States  proposal  for  a  continuing,  long- 
range  program  to  assist  governments  to  develop 
and  carry  on  their  own  programs  on  behalf  of 
children.  The  United  States,  however,  reserved 
the  right  to  reintroduce  the  substance  of  this  pro- 
posal in  the  Economic  and  Social  Council.  It 
considers  that  the  Commission's  recommendations 
for  continuation  of  the  International  Children's 
Emergency  Fund  "failed  to  outline  clear  and 
definite  plans  for  programming,  administering, 
and  financing  work  in  this  field,"  for  which  the 
Omnibus  Foreign  Assistance  Bill  authorizes  an 
appropriation  of  15  million  dollars.  The  United 
States  also  initiated  or  cosponsored  resolutions 
that  were  adopted  on  the  training  of  social  work- 
ers, a  program  for  promoting  the  welfare  of  aged 
persons,  social  rehabilitation  of  the  physically 
handicapped,  including  the  blind,  trafiic  in  per- 
sons in  the  Far  East,  and  a  report  on  the  world 
social  situation.  The  Commission's  draft  Decla- 
ration of  the  Eights  of  the  Child  was  transmitted 
to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  with  the 
request  that,  after  consultation  with  the  Commis- 
sion on  Human  Eights,  it  be  submitted  to  the 
General  Assembly  for  final  approval. 

Status  of  Women. — The  question  of  equal  polit- 
ical rights  for  women  was  one  of  the  main  items 
considered  by  the  Commission  on  the  Status  of 
Women  during  its  fourth  session  May  8-19.  The 
Commission  asked  the  Secretary-General  to  con- 
tinue his  annual  reports  on  the  political  rights  of 
women,  including  women  in  trust  territories.  He 
was  also  asked  to  prepare  a  draft  convention  on 
this  subject  for  later  consideration  and  a  study 
guide  to  assist  women  in  countries  where  they 


have  recently  acquired  the  right  to  vote.  The 
Commission  set  forth  certain  principles  to  be  used 
as  a  basis  for  a  convention  on  the  nationality  of 
married  women.  The  United  States  representa- 
tive, Mrs.  Olive  Eemington  Goldman,  considered 
as  a  significant  accomplishment  the  Commission's 
adoption  of  "two  fundamental  principles  of  equal- 
ity in  regard  to  the  nationality  of  women:  first, 
that  there  shall  be  no  distinction  based  on  sex  as 
regards  nationality;  and  second,  that  neither  mar- 
riage nor  its  dissolution  shall  affect  the  nationality 
of  either  spouse."  She  thought  this  session  was 
"significant  also  because  of  the  progress  apparent 
in  the  achievement  of  equal  suffrage  for  women." 

Statistical  Com.m,ission. — During  its  fifth  ses- 
sion, May  8-17,  the  Statistical  Commission  dealt 
with  a  10-item  agenda  covering  such  technical 
subjects  as  classification  of  commodities  for  inter- 
national trade  statistics,  classification  of  occupa- 
tions, censuses  of  industrial  production,  price 
indices,  and  statistical  sampling.  The  Commis- 
sion also  recommended,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
United  States  member,  Stuart  A.  Eice,  that  its 
membership  be  increased  from  12  to  15  in  order 
to  achieve  wider  geographical  representation  on 
the  Commission. 

Population  Commissio7i. — The  relation  between 
population  trends  and  economic  and  social  factors, 
demographic  aspects  of  technical  assistance  for 
economic  development  of  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries, and  the  question  of  migration  studies  at  an 
international  level  were  among  the  issues  with 
which  the  fifth  session  of  the  Population  Commis- 
sion, May  22-June  2,  dealt.  The  Commission's 
recommendations  with  respect  to  migration  studies 
and  research  were  based  on  a  proposal  made  by 
the  United  States  member,  P.  M.  Hauser,  who 
pointed  out  that  Western  Europe's  economic  prob- 
lems might  be  in  part  due  to  the  lack  of  balance 
between  pojjulation  and  economic  resources.  In 
making  its  recommendations,  the  Commission  also 
took  into  account  the  work  of  the  Preliminary 
Conference  on  Migration  which  met  at  Geneva, 
April  25-May  9,  to  study  ways  of  encouraging 
migration  from  overpopulated  countries  to  under- 
developed areas  where  there  is  a  shortage  of 
manpower. 

Regional  Commissions. — Its  progress  in  moving 
from  broad  generalizations  to  the  technical  exami- 
nation of  individual  problems  in  such  fields  as 
inland  transport  and  iron  and  steel  was  noted  as 
a  major  achievement  in  the  report  adopted  by  the 
Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East 
at  its  sixth  session  at  Bangkok,  May  16-20.  Am- 
bassador Edwin  F.  Stanton,  who  represented  the 
United  States,  told  the  Commission  of  this  Gov- 
ernment's desire,  through  its  technical  assistance 
program,  to  help  the  countries  in  that  region  to 
improve  living  standards  and  to  strengthen  their 
economies. 

The  fifth  session  of  the  Economic  Commission 
for  Europe,  which  opened  at  Geneva  on  May  31, 
reviewed  the  economic  situation  in  Europe  and 
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considered  the  reports  on  activities  and  future 
work  projjranis  of  its  conunittees  and  of  tlie  Com- 
mission itself.  On  the  (irst  day  of  the  session,  Am- 
bassador W.  Avorell  Hurriman,  who  represented 
tlie  United  States,  stressed  the  need  for  an  exten- 
sion of  commercial  production  and  exchanj^e  in 
order  to  raise  the  standards  of  livinjj;  of  the 
European  peoples  and  expressed  satisfaction  with 
the  results  obtained  by  the  Connnission's  Commit- 
tees on  Coal,  Timber,  and  Transport.  Since  China 
was  not  a  member  of  this  Commission,  the  repre- 
sentation question  did  not  arise,  and  the  U.S.o.R. 
and  its  satellites  were  present  throughout  the  ses- 
sion. The  Executive  Secretary,  Gunnar  Myrdal, 
released  the  text  of  a  favorable  Soviet  reply  to  his 
suggestion  that  a  European  grain  agreement  miglit 
be  concluded.  Having  found  the  reaction  of  otlier 
governments  also  encouraging,  he  announced  to 
the  Commission  at  the  opening  meeting  that  he 
would  submit  to  the  government  concerned  before 
the  end  of  the  summer  the  draft  of  such  an  agree- 
ment to  serve  as  a  basis  for  negotiation. 

The  Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America, 
whicli  opened  its  third  session  at  Montevideo  on 
June  5,  is  considering  the  problems  of  economic 
development  in  that  region.  The  interest  of  the 
United  States  in  development  of  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican economy  was  expressed  by  Ambassador  Chris- 
tian Ravndal,  who  explained  the  various  ways  in 
which  this  country  is  cooperating  toward  this  end 
and  outlined  the  circumstances  he  thought  would 
encourage  foreign  investment  there. 

Economic  Development. — Contributions  total- 
ing $20,012,500  for  the  United  Nations  expanded 
program  of  technical  assistance  were  pledged  dur- 
ing the  Technical  Assistance  Conference  which 
met  June  12-14.  Sixty  percent  of  this  amount, 
$12,007,500,  was  offered  by  the  United  States  fol- 
lowing the  enactment  of  the  Omnibus  Foreign 
Assistance  Bill,  which  authorizes  funds  for  tech- 
nical assistance.  These  contributions  are  to  cover 
the  first  financial  period  of  the  ojieration,  ending 
December  31,  1951. 

Specialized  Agencies 

Besides  the  general  conferences  of  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Organization,  the  International  Civil 
Aviation  Organization,  the  World  Health  Or- 
ganization, and  the  United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization,  held  during 
this  period,  tlie  Council  of  the  United  Nations 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  and  the  Ex- 
ecutive and  Liaison  Committee  of  the  Universal 
Postal  Union  have  met.  The  United  States  is  a 
member  of  all  these  agencies;  the  Soviet  Union, 
however,  is  represented  on  only  one — the  Univer- 
sal Postal  Union.  The  latter's  Executive  Com- 
mittee, which  is  the  first  body  to  take  such  action, 
decided  to  seat  the  Chinese  Communists  at  its 
session  but  rejected  a  proposal  to  exclude  the 
Chinese  Nationalists  and  to  admit  the  Commu- 
nists on  a  permanent  basis.    The  Coimcil  of  the 


Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  (Fao),  which 
held  its  ninth  session  May  8-17  in  Rome  prepara- 
tory to  establishing  permanent  Fad  headquarters 
there  sometime  next  year,  discussed  prinuirily 
financial  and  administrative  arrangements  for  this 
move. 

International  Labor  Organization. — Following 
a  meetiuj^  of  its  Governing  Body,  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Organization  (Ii-o)  convened  in  its 
3.'5d  general  conference  on  June  7  at  Geneva.  This 
conference,  which  is  expected  to  last  until  July  1, 
voted  on  June  12,  to  admit  the  United  States  of 
Indonesia  as  the  61st  member  country  of  the  Ilo. 
Among  the  problems  to  be  considered  at  this  con- 
ference are :  measures  to  combat  world  unemploy- 
ment, ways  to  increase  labor  productivity,  collec- 
tive agi-eements  on  wages  and  conditions  of  em- 
ployment, conciliation  and  arbitration,  labor- 
management-government  cooperation,  equal  pay 
for  men  and  women  for  work  of  equal  value,  mini- 
mum wage  regulation  in  agriculture,  and  voca- 
tional training  of  adults,  particularly  the  disabled. 

International  Civil  Aviation  Organization. — 
The  fourth  session  of  the  International  Civil  Avia- 
tion Organization  (Icao),  which  convened  at 
Montreal  on  May  30,  is  considering  primarily 
technical,  economic,  and  legal  problems  involved 
in  the  safe  and  orderly  development  of  interna- 
tional civil  aviation.  Icao's  role  in  the  technical 
assistance  program  is  also  an  item  on  the  agenda. 

World  Uealth  Organization. — The  third  Assem- 
bly of  the  World  Health  Organization  (Who), 
which  met  at  Geneva,  May  8-27,  admitted  four 
new  members,  Indonesia,  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  and 
Laos,  and  one  associate  member,  Southern  Rho- 
desia. With  respect  to  those  members  that  have 
signified  their  intention  of  withdrawing  from  the 
organization — The  Republic  of  China,  the 
U.S.S.R.,  and  its  satellites — the  Assembly  decided 
no  action  was  desirable  at  the  present  time. 
Among  other  matters  considered  wei'e  a  4-1  year 
program  and  various  problems  in  connection  with 
Who's  central  technical  services,  its  field  opera- 
tions, and  its  joint  activities  with  other  United 
Nations  agencies. 

UNESCO.— ThQ  fifth  general  conference  of  the 
United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cul- 
tural Organization  (Unesco)  opened  at  Florence 
on  May  22.  In  the  general  debate  at  the  beginning 
of  the  conference  on  the  report  of  the  organiza- 
tion's activities,  the  United  States  representative, 
Howland  H.  Sargeant,  called  for  curtailment  of 
less  essential  activities  and  concentration  on  sev- 
eral major  specific  projects,  particularly  the  exten- 
sion of  democracy  in  areas  where  antidemocratic 
forces  are  still  strong  and  potentially  dangerous 
and  the  attainment  of  practical  observance  of  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights.  Later 
in  the  session.  United  States  Senator  William  Ben- 
ton presented  a  resolution  calling  for  concentrated 
UNESCO  efforts  to  further  the  democratic  "self- 
education"  of  the  peoples  of  Western  Germany  and 
Japan. 
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TECHNOLOGICAL  DEVELOPMENT  AND  INTERNATIONAL 
PATENT  PROBLEMS 


by  Joseph  A.  Greenwald 


The  central  role  of  technology  in  achieving  our 
foreign-policy  objectives  of  world  peace  and 
I^rosperity  is  now  widely  recognized.  Technical 
assistance  is  playing  an  important  part  in  our 
efforts  to  assist  in  restoring  the  economy  of  Europe 
and  other  war-devastated  areas.  It  will  be  the 
mainstay  of  our  programs  for  the  economic  devel- 
opment of  underdeveloped  areas.  These  efforts 
are  directed  toward  promoting  a  progressive  rise 
in  standards  of  living  throughout  the  world. 

At  one  time,  scarce  resources  limited  standards 
of  living.  Even  today,  dire  predictions  are  made 
concerning  the  dangers  of  increasing  populations 
and  disappearing  natural  resources.  It  is  be- 
coming apparent,  however,  that  technology  is  the 
more  fundamental  factor;  that  our  natural  re- 
sources are  largely  what  the  current  state  of  our 
industrial  arts  makes  them.  By  invention  and 
discovery,  we  find  potential  wealth  in  what  other 
wise  would  be  inert  matter.  A  new  technique  cre- 
ates new  wealth;  an  advance  in  technology  se- 
cures more  out  of  familiar  resources. 

Historically,  most  western  countries  in  order 
to  obtain  the  benefits  of  new  technological  ad- 
vances, have  granted  monopoly  privileges  to  the 
owners  of  inventions.  These  monopoly  grants 
are  called  patents ;  the  body  of  laws  and  regida- 
tions  which  has  developed  about  them  is  called 
the  patent  system.  However,  the  growth  of  in- 
dependent national  patent  systems  has  resulted, 
to  some  extent,  in  the  failure  to  achieve  the  ulti- 
mate objectives  of  the  patent  system  on  an  inter- 
national basis. 

To  encourage  invention,  patent  protection 
should  be  effective;   to  assure  the  use  of  the  in- 


vention, the  protection  granted  should  be  over  an 
area  wide  enough  to  justify  commercial  exploi- 
tation; to  obtain  the  full  advantages  of  the  use 
of  the  patented  invention,  patents  should  not 
form  artificial  barriers  to  trade;  and  to  foster 
the  spread  of  technology,  international  patent  pro- 
tection on  bona  fide  inventions  should  be  relatively 
easy  to  obtain. 

The  Function  of  a  Patent  System 

The  protection  of  inventions  by  means  of  patent 
grants  was  originally  conceived,  in  most  countries, 
as  an  instrument  to  encourage  research  and  inven- 
tion and  to  foster  the  utilization  of  inventions. 
The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  gives  Con- 
gress the  power  "To  promote  the  Progress  of  Sci- 
ence and  the  useful  Arts,  by  securing  for  limited 
Times  to  Authors  and  Inventors  the  exclusive 
Right  to  their  respecting  Writings  and  Discover- 
ies." ^  In  achieving  this  objective,  the  patent 
system  is  generally  supported  on  the  following 
grounds.^ 

1.  It  stimulates  research  and  ingenuity  that,  in 
turn,  creates  new  devices  and  develops  new  ideas 
which  would  not  have  been  created  or  developed 
without  the  reward  provided  for  under  the  patent 
system. 

2.  It  induces  individuals  who  have  made  inven- 
tions or  discoveries  to  disclose  them  to  the  public 
in  return  for  the  period  of  exclusive  use  granted 
by  the  Government. 


'  Art.  I,  sec.  8. 

'  Stedman,  "Invention  and  Public  Policy,"  12  Law  and, 
Contemporary  Problems,  652-5   (1947). 
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3.  It  is  a  reward  paid  by  the  public  through  the 
government  for  the  inventor's  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  art.  It  is  also  considered  to  give  to  the 
inventor  the  fruits  of  his  labor  as  a  matter  of 
justice  or  natural  right. 

4.  The  grant  of  a  monopoly  right  may  induce 
others  to  "invent  around"  the  patented  invention, 
or  the  disclosure  of  the  invention  may  stimulate 
other  similar  inventions. 

5.  It  encourages  the  exploitation  and  commer- 
cial development  of  the  invention. 

6.  It  induces  the  importation  of  techniques  and 
ideas  from  foreign  comitries. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  patent  system  may  have 
undesirable  effects  in  actually  discouraging  rather 
than  encouraging  invention  in  certain  fields.  This 
situation  may  arise  in  areas  in  which  a  few  large 
industrial  enterprises  have  strategic  patent  posi- 
tions. An  independent  inventor  may  not  be  able 
to  utilize  his  invention  without  infringing  at  least 
one  patent  in  this  large  block,  and  he  is  in  a  weak 
bargaining  position  in  selling  his  invention  to  the 
corporations. 

The  most  important  objection  to  a  patent  sys- 
tem, however,  is  that  it  represents  an  unregulated 
monopoly  in  the  midst  of  a  competitive  economy. 
Many  countries  meet  this  problem  by  including  in 
their  patent  laws  provisions  designed  to  prevent 
the  abuse  of  patents.  These  clauses  are  usually 
called  "working"  provisions  and  generally  provide 
for  compulsory  licensing  under  certain  conditions. 
The  United  States,  however,  limits  the  patent 
monopoly  only  when  it  is  used  in  a  manner  incon- 
sistent with  the  antitrust  laws.  Although  some 
observers  feel  that,  on  the  balance,  the  disadvan- 
tages which  result  from  a  patent  system  outweigh 
the  benefits,  it  will  be  assumed  here  that  a  patent 
system  can  be  an  effective  device  for  promoting 
the  progress  of  science  and  the  useful  arts. 

The  Present  International  Patent  System 

The  field  of  industrial  property  rights  (pat- 
ents and  trade-marks)  is  one  which  has  a  compara- 
tively long  history  of  international  cooperation.^ 
The  lack  of  adequate  protection  of  foreign  pat- 
ents and  inventions  afforded  by  divergent  national 
laws  and  bilateral  treaties  became  especially 
apparent  when  the  Govermnent  of  Austria- 
Hungary  invited  the  different  countries  to  an  inter- 


national exposition  to  be  opened  at  Viemia  in  1873. 

At  that  time,  doubts  were  expressed  by  the  for- 
eign inventors  concerning  the  advisability  of  ex- 
hibiting their  inventions  at  the  exposition  in  view 
of  the  inadequate  protection  given  them.  Even  if 
an  Austrian  patent  were  obtained,  the  requirement 
that  "manufacture  of  the  invention  shall  take 
place  on  Austrian  soil  within  a  year  from  secur- 
ing the  patent"  made  the  protection  granted  rather 
illusory.  As  a  result  of  this  situation,  a  Con- 
gress for  Patent  Keform  met  at  Vienna  following 
the  exposition  in  1873.  These  activities  ultimately 
led  to  the  formation  of  the  International  Union 
for  the  Protection  of  Industrial  Property. 

This  Union  was  established  by  the  "Convention 
of  the  Union  for  the  Protection  of  Industrial 
Property,"  signed  at  Paris  in  1883.  The  Conven- 
tion is  revised  periodically,  and  the  next  meeting 
for  revision  is  scheduled  for  Lisbon  in  1951. 
Forty-two  countries  have  adhered  to  one  or  more 
of  the  revisions ;  the  adherents  include  the  United 
States  ■*  and  most  of  the  industrially  developed 
nations  of  the  world.  The  notable  exception  is 
the  U.S.S.K. 

The  International  Union  for  the  Protection  of 
Industrial  Property  embodies  two  fundamental 
lirinciples  of  protection.^ 

1.  The  nationals  of  members  of  the  Union  enjoy, 
in  each  of  the  member  countries  of  the  Union,  the 
rights  and  advantages  granted  by  the  domestic 
law  to  its  own  nationals. 

2.  The  nationals  of  members  of  the  Union  also 
enjoy  special  rights  and  advantages  specifically 
recognized,  defined,  and  delimited  by  the  Conven- 
tion. These  rights  are  in  addition  to  the  "national 
treatment"  described  above  and  the  most  impor- 
tant of  these  special  advantages  relates  to  "the 
right  of  priority."  This  provision  gives  a  person 
who  has  filed  a  patent  application  in  a  country  of 
the  Union  a  12-month  period  of  priority  in  filing 
in  the  other  countries  of  the  Union.  During  this 
period,  the  right  of  the  patentee  cannot  be  cut 
off  or  invalidated  by  acts  performed  in  the  inter- 
val, such  as  the  filing  of  another  application  on 
the  same  invention  or  publication  of  the  invention. 

The  Convention  also  places  certain  restrictions 
upon  the  use  of  "working  provisions"  in  the  na- 
tional laws  of  the  member  countries.  As  stated 
earlier,  these  provisions  are  designed  to  prevent 


'  Stephen  P.  Ladas,  The  International  Protection  of  In- 
dustrial Property,  chap.  IV  (1930). 


*53  Stat.  1748;  U.S.  Treaty  Series  941. 
•  Ladas,  op.  oit.  supra,  note  3,  202-14. 
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the  abuse  of  the  patent  grant.  The  most  common 
conception  of  abuse  of  a  patent  is  the  suppression 
or  "failure  to  use"  the  invention.  This  abuse  is 
usually  interpreted  to  mean  failure  to  use  the 
invention  in  the  particular  country  granting  the 
patent. 

Before  the  Convention,  many  countries  pro- 
vided for  forfeiture  of  the  patent  for  nonuse  of 
the  invention  in  that  country  after  a  specified  pe- 
riod of  time.  Some  countries  also  invalidated 
the  patent  where  the  invention  was  not  used  in  the 
granting  country  but  where  an  attempt  was  made 
to  import  the  invention.  Still,  other  cotintries  re- 
tained for  the  government  the  right  to  designate 
licensees  to  use  the  patented  invention  when  the 
patentee  failed  to  use  it  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
granting  country  (compulsory  licensing).  The 
most  recent  revision  of  the  Convention  (London, 
June  2, 1934)  abolishes  forfeiture  of  the  patent  as 
a  penalty  for  importation  and  permits  the  forfeit- 
ure for  abuse  of  the  patent  right  (failure  to  use) 
only  after  compulsory  licensing  has  failed  to  cor- 
rect the  situation. 

Inadequacy  of  Present  System 

Despite  the  advances  made  in  international  co- 
operation on  patent  matters,  the  increasing  im- 
portance of  science  and  technology  and  the  in- 
creasing industralization  in  the  world  make  it 
necessary  to  take  further  steps  toward  achieving 
an  eifective  international  patent  s^'stem.  Such 
I^rogress  is  required  in  order  to  insure  that  patents 
and  patent  systems  will  accomplish  the  purpose 
for  which  they  were  designed ;  that  is  ''To  Promote 
the  Progress  of  Science  and  the  useful  Arts." 
Under  the  present  international  patent  system, 
an  inventor  must,  for  the  recognition  of  his  rights, 
comply  with  all  conditions  and  formalities  of  the 
domestic  law  of  each  country,  whether  or  not  that 
country'  is  a  member  of  the  International  Union 
for  the  Protection  of  Industrial  Property.  These 
domestic  laws  differ  in  five  major  aspects:  ^ 

1.  The  definition  of  a  patentable  invention. 

2.  The  condition  and  formalities  necessary  for 
the  gi-anting  of  a  patent. 

3.  The  administrative  procedure  of  the  patent 
grant. 

4.  The  term  of  the  patent  and  annual  taxes. 

5.  The  obligations  of  the  patentee  (e.g.  "'work- 
ing" the  patented  invention). 


Thus,  the  patentee,  in  order  to  obtain  protection 
abroad,  must  file  an  application,  specifications, 
and  drawings  in  each  country  and  he  must  use 
the  language  of  the  country ;  he  must  enumerate 
his  claims  according  to  the  particular  method  of 
the  country;  he  must  pay  various  fees  and 
charges;  and,  in  most  countries,  he  must  appoint 
an  attorney  or  ageJit  domiciled  therein  to  receive 
official  notices  and  to  prosecute  his  application  in 
the  national  patent  office.  Furthermore,  these 
actions  must  be  taken  within  fixed  legal  periods 
in  accordance  with  the  law  of  each  country. 

In  order  to  obtain  complete  international  pat- 
ent protection,  the  requirements  of  the  patent  laws 
of  approximately  140  separate '  patent  territories 
must  be  fulfilled.  This  situation  points  up  the 
inadequacy  of  the  present  international  patent 
system.  In  practice,  applications  are  not  filed  in 
every  patent  jurisdiction.  A  decision  is  usually 
made  as  to  whether  the  possibilities  of  commercial 
exploitation  in  a  particular  area  will  justify  the 
effort  and  expense  involved  in  filing  and  prose- 
cuting a  patent  application.  Many  times,  how- 
ever, a  patent  must  be  obtained  in  a  certain  juris- 
diction, merely  as  a  protective  device,  to  prevent 
the  unlicensed  use  of  the  invention.  This  prob- 
lem is  especially  acute  in  an  area  like  Europe 
wliich  is  highly  industrialized  and  has  a  number 
of  separate  jurisdictions,  each  covering  only  a 
relatively  small  area  and  population.  Here,  the 
present  system  of  requiring  a  separate  filing  in 
each  country  results  in  an  enormous  duplication 
of  effort  by  the  patentee  and  the  governments, 
particularly  where  the  patent  law  of  the  juris- 
diction provides  for  a  search  for  novelty.  Yet, 
before  the  commercial  exploitation  of  an  inven- 
tion is  feasible,  adequate  protection  over  a  fairly 
large  area  must  be  provided  for.  This  protection 
is  especially  true  in  cases  where  the  use  of  the  in- 
vention requires  a  large  outlay  of  capital. 

The  present  international  patent  system  may 
interfere  with  the  achievement  of  the  objectives 
of  a  patent  system.  The  difficulties  and  expenses 
involved  in  obtaining  international  patent  pro- 
tection may  not  fully  encourage  inventions.  These 
obstacles  to  obtaining  world-wide  patent  protec- 
tion may  not  always  induce  the  inventor  to  dis- 
close liis  invention  to  the  public.  Also,  the  failure 
to  get  full  international  protection  may  raise  arti- 


'Ladas,  op.  cit.  supra,  note  3,  chap.  X. 
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ficial  barriers  to  trade,  because,  under  the  patent 
law  of  most  countries,  the  exclusive  right  granted 
by  the  government  includes  the  right  to  prevent 
goods  produced  by  the  unlicensed  use  of  the  pat- 
ented process  or  device  from  entering  the  terri- 
tory of  the  patent  grant. 

Thus,  a  United  States  patentee  who  fails  to  take 
out  patents  all  over  the  world  may,  if  a  third 
person  obtains  a  patent  on  the  same  invention  in 
another  jurisdiction,  not  be  able  to  ship  the  goods 
produced  in  the  United  States  under  his  patent 
into  that  jurisdiction. 

Possible  Solutions 

Most  of  these  problems  would  disappear  with 
the  issuance  of  an  international  patent,  valid 
throughout  the  world.  However,  the  possibility 
of  agreement  on  the  abrogation  of  national  patent 
laws  and  the  renunciation  of  national  patents  in 
favor  of  an  international  patent  law  and  the  grant 
of  an  international  patent  appears  to  be  remote. 

As  in  other  fields  of  international  cooperation,  it 
is  necessary  to  proceed  step  by  step.  One  possi- 
bility which  might  not  meet  with  too  much  opposi- 
tion is  a  system  for  an  international  filing  of  a 
patent  application.  The  individual  country  would 
retain  its  right  to  examine  the  application  and 
issue  a  patent  in  accordance  with  its  national 
patent  law;  but  it  would  eliminate  the  need  for 
filing  a  separate  application  in  each  country  al- 
though the  requirements  of  the  law  of  each  country 
would  still  have  to  be  met  and  the  application 
prosecuted  in  each  patent  office.  A  comparable 
system  has  been  in  operation  for  58  years  regarding 
international  registration  of  trade-marks  under 
the  Madrid  arrangement  of  1891.* 

Under  this  arrangement,  the  International 
Bureau  communicates"  the  registration  to  each 
of  the  participating  countries,  thus,  eliminating 
the  necessity  for  the  applicant  to  file  in  each  coun- 
try. Each  country,  within  a  limited  period  of 
time,  may  reject  the  registration.  The  domestic 
law  of  each  country  is  not  affected,  and  many  of 
the  troublesome  features  inherent  in  the  present 
system  of  separate  filings  are  overcome.  This 
plan  would,  of  course,  present  many  more  prob- 
lems in  the  field  of  patent  applications.  These 
problems  would  arise  mainly  from  the  wide  di- 


vergencies in  the  domestic  laws  as  to  the  informa- 
tion to  be  supplied  in  the  patent  application.  Also, 
as  stated  before,  the  domestic  laws  differ  in  their 
concept  of  what  constitutes  a  patentable  inven- 
tion and  how  the  claims  are  to  be  presented. 

Recent  Developments 

A  more  fruitful  approach  to  improving  the  in- 
ternational patent  situation  may  be  along  the  lines 
of  the  recent  action  taken  by  France,  Belgium,  the 
Netherlands,  and  Luxembourg.  On  June  6,  1947, 
these  countries  signed  an  agi'eement  concerning 
the  establishment  of  an  International  Patent  Of- 
fice at  The  Hague.  This  agreement  became  ef- 
fective on  June  10,  1949,  with  the  deposit  of  the 
declaration  of  ratification  by  the  four  signatory 
powers  at  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  at  The 
Hague.  The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Interna- 
tional Patent  Office  held  its  first  meeting  at  The 
Hague  on  July  28,  1949,  to  make  plans  for  the 
operation  of  the  Office  in  1950."  They  discussed 
jDroblems  relating  to  the  recruitment  of  person- 
nel and  the  compilation  of  the  necessary  docu- 
mentation. During  its  period  of  organization, 
the  new  Office  decided  to  utilize  the  facilities  of 
the  Netherlands  Patent  Office  (Octrooiraad). 
The  Office  will  be  financed  through  an  initial  con- 
ti'ibution  and  annual  subscriptions  of  the  partici- 
pating countries  and  the  yearly  income  derived  j 
from  the  fees  for  each  opinion  issued.  The  annual  "1 
patent  fees  will  remain  with  the  issuing  countries. 

The  International  Patent  Office  at  The  Hague 
is  not  what  its  name  implies.    Its  membership  is 
presently  limited  to  four  countries  although  other     I 
European  nations  have  indicated  an  interest  in 
joining.    It  will  not  issue  patents  nor  will  it,  in 
its  present  form,  eliminate  the  necessity  for  the 
filing  of  a  separate  application  in  each  national 
patent  office.    The  International  Patent  Office  will 
have  only  the  limited  function  of  giving  qualified 
advisory  opinions  on  the  novelty  of  the  inventions 
submitted  to  it  for  examination.    The  Office  will      , 
possibly  be  used  as  follows :  the  inventor  files  his     | 
application,  as  before,  in  the  national  patent  office ; 


'  The  United  .States  lias  not  adhered  to  this  arrangement. 

'The  Uureau  at  Bern  is  also  the  adniiiiisfrative  office 
for  the  International  Union  for  the  Protection  of  Indus- 
trial Property. 
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'°  The  Federal  Political  Department  of  the  Swiss  Gov- 
ernment at  Bern  was  notified  on  Sept.  30,  1949,  by  the 
Netherlands  Government  of  the  establishment  of  the  In- 
ternational Patent  OflJce  at  The  Hapue  under  art.  15  of 
the  "Convention  of  the  Union  for  the  Protection  of  In- 
dustrial Property."  Art.  .5  of  the  agreement  setting  up 
the  International  Patent  Office  at  The  Hague  establishes 
the  relation  of  the  International  Patent  Office  to  the  In- 
ternational Bureau  for  the  Protection  of  Industrial 
Property. 
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the  national  patent  ollice  then  forwards  the  appli- 
cation to  the  International  Oflice  which  gives  an 
opinion  on  the  ori<i:ina]ity  of  the  invention. 
Finally,  the  national  patent  oflice  sends  this  opin- 
ion to  the  inventor  or  uses  it  in  its  patent-granting 
procedure,  depending  on  the  patent  law  of  the 
particular  country. 

The  new  Oilice  is,  in  reality,  a  European  Search 
Oflice  issuing  advisory  opinions  on  novelty,  but 
the  importance  of  this  step  should  not  he  under- 
estimated. The  plan  should  be  acceptable  because 
it  does  not  interfere  with  the  national  patent  laws; 
it  is  hoped,  however,  that  it  will  be  only  the  pre- 
liminary step  toward  a  European  patent  valid  over 
the  entire  European  area.  With  this  ultimate  de- 
velopment, will  come  the  benefits  that  flow  from  a 
single  patent  grant  over  an  area  wide  enough  to 
justify  commercial  exploitation.  This  final  ob- 
jective, by  eliminating  a  multiplicity  of  patent 
systems,  with  the  concomitant  barriers  and  difiicul- 
ties,  will  make  patents  more  effective  in  promot- 
ing "Science  and  the  useful  Arts."  However,  the 
International  Patent  Office,  even  in  its  present 
form,  will  result  in  immediate  advantages  over 
the  European  patent  system. 

Since  the  United  States  requires  that  an  inven- 
tion be  novel  to  receive  a  patent  grant  and  that  a 
search  of  the  prior  art  be  conducted  by  the  Patent 
Office  before  the  issuance  of  a  patent,  it  is  not 
always  realized  that  this  practice  is  not  followed 
in  all  other  countries.  Western  European  coun- 
tries, with  the  exception  of  prewar  Germany, 
Great  Britain,  the  Netherlands,  and  Scandinavia, 
have  what  is  known  as  the  "registration  system" 
where  the  patent  application  is  not  examined  for 
novelty  of  invention  and  where  anyone  can  obtain 
a  patent  on  a  process  or  device,  new  or  old,  merely 
by  complying  with  the  formalities  of  the  patent 
law.  Under  this  system,  the  question  of  novelty 
of  invention,  which  really  determines  the  value 
of  a  development,  is  decided  by  the  courts.  Those 
member  countries  of  the  International  Patent 
Office  which  do  not  now  require  novelty  of  inven- 
tion in  their  patent  laws  have  stated  that,  when 
the  Office  is  operating  effectively,  they  plan  to  con- 
sider changing  their  patent  laws  to  include  a 
requirement  for  the  search  of  the  prior  art. 

If  all  European  countries  adopt  a  mandatory 
search  procedure,  the  general  level  of  patents 
granted  in  Europe  will  be  raised.  Thus,  one  of 
the  evils  which  tends  to  reduce  the  effectiveness  of 


a  patent  system — the  issuance  of  a  large  number 
of  dubious  patents — will  be  eliminated. 

The  aims  of  a  patent  system  may  not  be  achieved 
if  the  government  grants  a  patent  monopoly  on  a 
development  which  purports  to  be  an  invention  but 
which  does  not  meet  some  objective  test  of  inven- 
tion. The  development  could  fail  to  pass  the  test 
of  invention  because  it  does  not  add  anything  new 
to  the  prior  art,  i.e.,  it  lacks  novelty.  Also,  it 
might  not  qualify  as  an  invention  entitled  to  a 
patent  grant  on  the  ground  that,  although  it  is 
new,  it  does  not  make  a  contribution  which  reveals 
a  "flash  of  creative  genius,""  beyond  the  routine 
skill  of  the  calling.  These  criteria  are,  of  course, 
elusive  but  are  necessary  to  avoid  a  situation  in 
which  the  government  gives  an  uncontrolled  area 
of  monopoly  and  receives  nothing  in  return  from 
the  alleged  inventor. 

The  extreme  of  this  situation  exists  in  countries 
which  grant  patents  without  any  examination  for 
novelty  of  invention.  This  "registration"  system 
also  results  in  an  excessive  amount  of  litigation  " 
in  the  courts,  again  defeating  the  purposes  of  a 
patent  system.  Patent  litigation  is  notoriously  ex- 
pensive and  slow;  the  validity  of  the  patent  may 
be  proved,  but,  in  the  process,  the  inventor  may  be 
ruined  financially. 

The  existence  of  a  large  number  of  spurious  pat- 
ents and  the  practical  difficulty  of  proving  their 
spuriousness  are  two  major  problems  facing  the 
patent  systems  of  the  world  today.  In  providing 
an  adequate  examination  for  novelty,  the  Interna- 
tional Patent  Office  at  The  Hague  has  much  to 
offer  in  relieving  this  situation. 

Although  it  is  generally  agreed  that  an  effective 
patent  system  requires  a  search  of  the  prior  art 
before  the  granting  of  a  patent,  the  requirement 
that  an  invention  be  novel  has  itself  raised  prob- 
lems. With  increasing  tempo  of  technological  de- 
velopment, the  number  of  patent  applications  in 
patent  offices  throughout  the  world  has  increased 
tremendously.  The  facilities  of  the  patent  offices 
have  not  increased  correspondingly ;  and,  at  a  time 
when  there  should  be  a  minimum  delay  in  the 
issuing  of  patents,  some  patent  offices  which  con- 
duct a  search  for  novelty  are  as  much  as  3  years 
behind  in  the  issuance  of  patents.   This  backlog  of 


"  Dcnsmore  v.  ScofieU,  102  U.S.  375,  378  (1880)  ;  Cuno 
Engineering  Corp.  v.  Automatic  Devices  Corp.,  314  U.S. 
84,  91  (1941). 

"  The  volume  of  litigation  may  also  be  affected  by  other 
factors. 
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patent  applications  is  probably  due  to  a  number  of 
factors : 

1.  Increase  in  the  number  of  applications  being 
filed. 

2.  Complexity  of  the  inventions. 

3.  Lack  of  skilled  examiners. 

4.  Financial  inability  of  the  government  to  ex- 
pand the  examining  corps. 

An  international  search  office  can  help  in  solv- 
ing the  latter  two  problems.  Since  one  must  file 
a  separate  patent  application  in  each  patent  ter- 
ritory to  receive  protection,  a  great  deal  of  dupli- 
cation in  searching  the  prior  art  necessarily  fol- 
lows. The  use  of  a  central  search  organization 
could  eliminate  this  duplication.  Also,  an  effi- 
cient patent  office  with  a  large  examining  staff  is 
very  expensive  and  a  substantial  drain  on  the  re- 
sources of  most  countries.  This  burden  is  espe- 
cially true  for  European  countries  today  because 
the  examiners  must  usually  be  technicians  who 
possess  engineering  skills  which  are  in  gi'eat  de- 
mand and  short  supply.  The  facilities  of  a  cen- 
tral search  office  would  provide  each  country  with 
a  better  examination  than  it  could  possibly  pro- 
vide in  its  own  separate  office. 

This  centralization  of  the  search  function  has 
also  taken  place  in  an  informal  manner.  Some 
national  patent  offices  require  the  applicant  to 
list  the  other  countries  in  which  patent  applica- 
tions have  been  filed  on  the  same  invention.  The 
patent  office  may  then  rely  upon  the  results  of  the 
search  conducted  in  the  other  country  to  decide 
whether  or  not  to  issue  its  own  patent.  The  main 
difficulty  here  is  the  time  element.  The  first  coun- 
try must  delay  its  decision  until  the  results  of  the 
search  in  the  second  country  become  available. 
If  formalized,  this  practice  could  achieve  the 
same  results  as  an  international  patent  office  with- 
out the  need  for  establishing  an  independent  office. 
A  group  of  countries  could  arrange  to  refer  their 
applications  to  one  country  for  the  search  for  nov- 
elty and  use  the  conclusions  of  that  country  in  the 
determination  of  novelty  under  the  national  pat- 
ent law.  Timing  again  would  be  the  major  diffi- 
culty with  additional  problems  in  selecting  the 
country  and  making  satisfactory  financial  and 
personal  arrangements. 

German  Participation 

in  International  Patent  Office 

The  success  or  failure  of  the  new  International 
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Patent  Office  at  The  Hague  may  depend  largely 
on  whether  or  not  the  German  Federal  Govern- 
ment participates.  Before  the  war,  the  Reichs- 
patentamt  (the  German  Patent  Office)  was  util- 
ized, to  some  extent,  as  a  European  Patent  Office. 
The  traditional  German  excellence  in  technical 
and  scientific  matters  carried  over  to  the  search  ac- 
tivities of  the  Patentamt.  As  a  result,  many  for- 
eign patentees  adopted  the  practice  of  filing  first 
in  Germany  to  find  out  whether  or  not  their  inven- 
tion was  worth  anything.  If  a  patent  was  granted 
in  Germany,  it  usually  meant  that  there  was  real 
novelty  and  invention  and  that  the  expenditure 
involved  in  patenting  in  other  countries  would  be 
warranted. 

By  providing  a  careful  search  of  the  prior  art, 
the  new  International  Patent  Office  will  perform 
the  same  function  on  a  European  basis.  However, 
if  the  German  Patent  Office  resumes  its  search  ac- 
tivities, the  old  pattern  may  again  emerge  and  the 
new  office  at  The  Hague  may  never  establish  itself 
firmly  as  the  primary  searching  institution.  The 
new  office  will  undoubtedly  perform  a  more  effi- 
cient and  thorough  search  if  it  has  the  benefit  of 
the  experience  and  "know-how"  of  the  personnel 
of  the  old  German  Patent  Office. 

In  approving  Economic  Council  Ordinance  No. 
78,  concerning  the  establishment  of  a  patent  office 
in  the  Combined  Economic  Area,  the  Bipartite 
Board  at  Frankfort  on  August  8,  1949,  stated 
that: 

In  view  of  article  2,  section  3(1)  of  Economic  Council 
Ordinance  117  (First  Ordinance  Concerning  Amendments 
and  Transitional  Eegulations  in  the  Field  of  Protection 
of  Industrial  Property  Rights)  it  is  anticipated  that 
"search"  functions  will  not  be  exercised  by  the  Patent 
Office  for  a  considerable  time  to  come.  As  you  may  be 
aware,  a  search  office  on  an  international  basis  will  shortly 
be  established  at  The  Hague.  The  Bipartite  Board  urge 
that  the  Bizonal  Administration  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment weigh  carefully  the  economies  and  advantages  of 
entrusting  search  functions  on  behalf  of  tlie  German 
Patent  Office  to  that  international  body  rather  than  set 
up  a  search  establishment  in  the  Patent  Office  exclusively 
for  German  patent  applications. 

A  German  Patent  Office  has  now  been  estab- 
lished at  Mmiich  which  issues  patents  without  an 
examination  for  novelty.  This  change  has  been 
made  in  the  German  patent  law  not  because  of  a 
new  attitude  on  the  essentiality  of  a  search  of  the 
prior  art  to  an  effective  patent  system  but  be- 
cause of  the  disruption  of  the  patent  office  facili- 
ties during  the  war  and  the  tremendous  backlog 
of  cases.    It  was  decided  that  the  first  effort  should 
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be  directed  at  clearing  up  the  backlog.  (The 
German  patent  law  contained  certain  safeguards, 
namely,  provisions  for  opposition  and  cancellation 
proceedings  in  the  German  Patent  Oliice,  which 
will  prevent  this  step  from  reducing  German  pat- 
ents to  mere  registrations.)  This  decision  will 
give  the  German  Federal  Government  an  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  the  development  of  the 
new  International  Patent  Oflice  at  The  Hague. 
The  search  performed  at  The  Hague,  it  is  hoped, 
■will  be  of  a  sufficiently  high  quality  to  make  un- 
necessary the  establishment  of  a  separate  search 
operation  in  the  German  Patent  Office. 

On  August  26  and  27,  1949,  representatives  of 
the  Governments  of  France,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  United  States  met  at  Frankfort  to  discuss 
the  international  aspects  of  the  reopening  of  the 
German  Patent  Office.  As  a  result  of  this  meet- 
ing, the  Administrative  Council  of  the  Interna- 
tional Patent  Office,  on  October  12, 1949,  extended 
to  the  German  Federal  Government,  through  the 
Allied  High  Commission,  an  invitation  to  partici- 
pate in  the  organization  of  the  Office.  In  the  in- 
vitation, the  Administrative  Coimcil  stated  that 
it 

....  wishes  to  emphasize  that,  in  case  of  acceptance  by 
that  Government,  the  German  delegate  would  become  a 
member  of  the  Assembly  on  a  basis  of  equality  with  the 
representatives  of  the  other  participating  nations  and 
that,  moreover,  the  Council  would  be  willing  to  call  on 
technical  and  administrative  personnel  of  German  nation- 
ality for  the  organization  and  operation  of  the  Bureau, 
taking  into  consideration  the  importance  of  German  par- 
ticipation. 


The  acceptance  of  this  invitation  will  contribute 
toward  the  economic  integration  of  Europe  by 
demonstrating  tlie  desire  of  the  German  Federal 
Goverimient  to  cooperate  with  other  European 
countries  in  measures  designed  to  reduce  national 
barriers  in  the  economic  field. 

Applicability  of  Plan  for 

Central  Search  Office  to  Non-European  Areas 

Because  inventions  and  patents  are  generally 
concerned  with  industrial  technology,  interna- 
tional cooperation  in  patent  matters  is  most  im- 
portant in  the  European  area.  However,  the  prob- 
lem is  not  completely  absent  in  the  underdeveloped 
areas  of  the  world.  In  the  first  place,  patents  are 
frequently  granted  on  chemical  developments; 
that  is,  DDT  which  could  be  very  significant  in  the 
basic  fields  of  health  and  agriculture  in  the  indus- 
trially backward  areas. 

Secondly,  one  of  the  factors  which  may  be  pre- 
venting these  areas  from  developing  is  the  absence 
of  protection  for  foreign  inventors  and  the  lack 
of  incentive  to  local  inventors  to  invent. 
■  More  important,  the  lack  of  adequate  patent  pro- 
tection may  impede  the  commercial  exploitation 
of  inventions.  Since  the  underdeveloped  areas  are 
usually  poor  in  human  resources  in  the  field  of 
technology,  each  country  could  not  hope  to  support 
a  full-fledged  patent  system ;  nor  would  the  state 
of  its  industrial  development  justify  such  an  ex- 
penditure of  talent.  The  development  of  regional 
patent  offices  may  be  the  solution  to  this  "vicious 
cycle." 
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Creative  Leadership  Needed  for  Full  World  Development 


Address  hy  the  President  ^ 


I  am  very  glad  to  take  part  in  these  graduation 
exercises  at  the  University  of  Missouri. 

The  young  men  and  women  graduating  here 
today  deserve  congratuLitions,  for  they  have 
proved  that  they  are  able  to  think  for  themselves, 
and  to  work  hard  day  by  day  to  reach  a  truly 
worthwhile  goal. 

These  university  graduates,  and  their  fellows  at 
other  schools  all  across  our  country,  should  be  con- 
gratulated for  another  reason,  too.  They  should 
be  congratulated  because  they  are  entering  a  world 
of  greater  oppox'tunities  than  young  people  have 
ever  had  before. 

You  hear  a  lot  of  talk  these  days  to  the  effect 
that  the  world  is  full  of  dangers,  and  that  our 
civilization  is  heading  straight  for  disaster.  Of 
course,  the  world  is  full  of  dangers — the  world  has 
always  been  full  of  dangers,  for  people  in  every 
country  and  at  every  period  of  history. 

Challenges  to  a  Free  Society 

As  men  have  gained  more  scientific  knowledge, 
the  dangers  which  could  come  from  the  misuse  of 
that  knowledge  have  grown  greater.  But  by  the 
same  token  the  opportunities  for  human  advance- 
ment have  also  become  greater. 

Our  scientific  achievements  can  be  used  for 
good,  and  need  not  be  used  for  evil.  Our  civiliza- 
tion need  not  wind  up  in  disaster;  it  can  go  on  to 
greater  heights.  Those  who  are  frightened  and 
dismayed  do  not  have  faith  that  men  will  use 
scientific  advances  for  good  ends.  They  see  only 
the  dangers  in  the  world — not  the  opportunities. 

But  those  who  understand  a  free  society  have 
faith  that  we  can  use  our  knowledge  for  human 
advancement.  For  the  essential  meaning  of  a  free 
society  is  that  free  men,  facing  the  practical  reali- 
ties of  any  situation,  can  choose  the  course  that  will 
provide  for  their  common  in-otection  and  advance 
their  common  welfare. 


'  Made  at  tlie  commencement  exercises  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo.,  on  June  0  and  released 
to  the  press  hy  the  White  House  on  the  same  date. 
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Our  history  shows  that  men  working  together 
through  the  democratic  process  can  find  the  right 
solution  to  new  problems. 

The  democratic  process  is  not  always  easy.  It 
involves  us  in  great  public  debates.  Emotions  are 
aroused  and  feelings  run  high. 

But  when  the  shouting  is  ended  and  the  decision 
is  taken,  the  resulting  choice  rests  on  the  solid 
foundation  of  the  common  wisdom  of  the  people. 
Dictators  and  tyrants,  who  thought  our  political 
debates  indicated  indecision  and  weakness,  have 
found  to  their  dismay  that,  instead,  those  debates 
are  a  source  of  wisdom  and  a  sign  of  strength. 

The  ability  of  our  democratic  process  to  find 
proper  solutions  for  difficult  problems  has  been 
dramatically  demonstrated  again  in  the  last  5 
jears  in  the  field  of  foreign  policy. 

When  the  war  ended,  in  1945,  the  American 
people  found  themselves  in  a  situation  unique  in 
their  experience.  By  the  circumstances  of  history, 
we  had  become  the  strongest  single  nation  on  earth. 
Most  of  the  other  great  nations  of  the  world  were 
prostrate.  Our  help  and  leadership  were  essen- 
tial to  assist  them  to  recover,  and  their  recovery 
was  vital  to  our  own  security  and  prosperity. 

Furthermore,  it  soon  became  clear  that  one  na- 
tion did  not  want  to  help  world  recovery.  Instead, 
that  nation  wished  to  prolong  and  intensify  the 
misery  of  others  so  that  it  could  gain  domination 
over  them.  The  plain  intent  of  that  nation  was 
to  overthrow  the  tradition  of  freedom  which  is 
shared  by  our  country  and  many  others. 

In  this  situation,  the  United  States  faced  a  clear 
choice,  which  was  debated  up  and  down  our  land. 
We  could  choose  to  abandon  the  rest  of  the  free 
world  and  try  to  become  strong  enough  all  by  our- 
selves to  withstand  Communist  aggression.  Or  we 
could  clioose  to  work  with  other  countries  to  build 
the  combined  strength  necessary  not  only  to  with- 
stand aggression  but  also  to  achieve  peace  and 
human  advancement.  You  know  the  outcome  of 
that  debate.  The  overwhelming  choice  of  the 
American  people  was — and  is — against  the  dan- 
gerous futility  of  isolationism  anil  for  full  coop- 
eration with  other  nations  toward  peace  and 
freedom. 
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We  have  backed  that  choice  with  deeds.  Our 
stronjj;  support  of  the  United  Nations,  our  vital 
contribution  to  the  European  Recovery  Program, 
our  ratification  of  the  North  Athmtic  Treaty,  our 
military  assistance  to  the  common  defense  of  free 
nations — these  and  many  other  actions  are  part  of 
our  strong,  positive  program  to  achieve  a  just  and 
histing  peace. 

Our  program  for  peace  and  freedom  is  necessar- 
ily designed  at  present  to  build  a  strong  com- 
munity of  free  natious  which  can  resist  Communist 
aggression,  whether  that  aggression  takes  the  form 
or  internal  subvei-sion  or  external  attack.  At  the 
same  time,  our  program  for  peace  is  designed  ulti- 
mately to  create  conditions  in  which  all  men  and 
all  nations  can  work  together  in  mutual  trust  and 
for  mutual  benefit. 

Our  peace  program  is  designed  to  bring  the  free 
nations  together  in  common  action.  It  is  also 
designed  to  support  the  United  Nations  as  the 
political  basis  for  a  world  order  among  all  nations. 

Our  peace  program  includes  military  security 
measures — through  our  own  efforts  and  through 
the  combined  efforts  of  the  free  nations.  Those 
military  security  measures  are  defensive  only,  and 
we  look  forward  to  the  day  when  international 
forces  under  the  United  Nations  will  keep  the 
peace. 

Finally,  our  peace  program  includes  economic 
measures  which  will  make  it  possible  for  people 
to  be  secure  and  to  lead  fuller  lives.  These  meas- 
ures are  necessary,  at  this  time,  to  enable  the  free 
nations  of  the  world  to  resist  Communist  imperial- 
ism. But  our  economic  measures,  as  far  as  possible, 
are  designed  so  that  any  nation  which  sincerely 
wishes  to  work  for  human  betterment  can  join 
in  them. 

Reviving  Economic  Levels  in  Europe 

It  is  about  these  economic  measures  in  our  pro- 
gram for  peace  and  freedom  that  I  wish  to  speak 
particularly  today. 

Since  the  war  ended,  we  have  embarked  upon  a 
new  era  of  economic  cooperation  with  friendly  na- 
tions. As  this  work  moves  forward,  we  must 
appraise  our  progress  from  time  to  time  and  make 
new  plans  for  the  future. 

You  will  recall  the  great  purpose  that  inspired 
our  aid  to  Europe  under  the  Marshall  Plan.  We 
sought  to  help  the  countries  of  Europe  restore 
their  war-shattered  economies  so  that  their  people 
could  once  again  enjoy  a  decent  standard  of  liv- 
ing— so  that  they  could  protect  themselves  from 
totalitarian  threats  to  their  security.  In  short, 
the  purpose  of  the  Marshall  Plan  was  to  enable 
the  people  of  Europe  to  save  their  freedom  and 
use  their  resources  for  peace.  We  have  always 
regretted  that  the  Communist  leaders  did  not  per- 
mit the  peoples  of  Eastern  Europe  to  participate 
in  this  recovery  effort.  The  results  of  the  Euro- 
pean Recovery  Program  in  the  participating 
countries  have  been  remarkable. 


The  nations  of  Western  Europe,  with  Marshall 
Plan  aid,  are  setting  new  records  of  production 
and  approaching  the  restoration  of  prewar  stand- 
ards of  living.  Industrial  production  in  Western 
Europe  has  increased  30  percent  in  the  last  2  years. 
The  diet  of  the  people  there  has  been  restored 
almost  to  the  prewar  level. 

Furthermore,  the  countries  of  Western  Europe 
have  been  able  to  get  their  national  finances  on 
a  sounder  basis  and  to  obtain  sufficient  goods  so 
that  they  could  lift  most  of  their  rationing  and 
price  controls.  They  have  reduced  trade  barriers 
and  have  increased  trade  among  themselves  by 
50  percent  in  the  last  2  years. 

As  a  result,  there  has  been  a  great  revival  of 
faith  in  freedom  and  hope  for  the  future  among 
the  Western  European  countries.  The  numbers 
and  the  influence  of  Communists  within  their  bor- 
ders have  been  steadily  receding.  In  the  last  2 
years,  the  Communists  have  received  progressively 
fewer  votes  in  every  election  held  in  the  Marshall 
Plan  countries. 

Today,  every  one  of  the  Marshall  Plan  coun- 
tries is  stronger  and  better  able  to  resist  com- 
munism and  to  work  for  peace  than  at  any  time 
since  the  war  ended. 

In  addition,  our  aid  under  the  Marshall  Plan 
has  indirectly  strengthened  many  countries  out- 
side of  Europe  and  has  helped  to  restore  the  flow 
of  international  trade. 

Despite  the  steady  progress  they  have  made, 
most  of  the  nations  of  Western  Europe  are  still 
not  economically  self-supporting.  If  we  were  to 
take  away  our  assistance  now,  they  would  still  be 
unable  to  pay  for  all  the  things  they  need  to  buy 
from  us  and  from  other  countries.  The  result 
would  be  a  sudden  drop  in  living  standards,  weak- 
ened defenses,  and  a  greater  opportunity  for  the 
Communists  to  move  in. 

That  must  not  happen — it  would  be  disastrous 
for  the  Europeans  and  for  us  too.  Instead,  we 
must  keep  on  working  to  build  the  sound  economic 
conditions  without  which  there  can  be  no  security 
or  progress  for  free  men. 

How  Free  Nations  Can  Flourish 

Our  work  for  this  purpose  will  be  largely  carried 
on  for  2  more  years  under  the  Marshall  Plan.  But 
our  vital  national  interest  in  a  healthy  world  econ- 
omy will  not  end  in  1952.  It  will  be  just  as  neces- 
sary then  as  it  is  today  to  have  a  secure  economic 
foundation  for  world  peace.  This  secure  foun- 
dation requires  not  only  a  successful  recovery 
from  the  devastation  of  war.  It  requires  the  kind 
of  dynamic  progress  which  proves  that  the  way  of 
freedom  can  satisfy  the  economic  needs  of  man. 

The  economic  well-being  of  other  free  nations 
around  the  world  is  important  to  our  common 
effort  for  peace.  It  is  also  important  to  our  own 
economic  well-being. 

Last  year  we  exported  goods  worth  12  billion 
dollars — a  large  part  of  them  to  Europe.    These 
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exports  consisted  of  wheat,  cotton,  and  tobacco, 
dried  fruits,  machine  tools,  and  textiles,  and  many, 
many  other  products  of  our  farms  and  factories. 

If  our  exports  are  to  continue  at  a  high  level, 
other  countries  must  have  some  means  to  pay  for 
them.  At  the  present  time,  other  countries  are 
selling  far  less  to  the  United  States  than  tliey  are 
buying  from  the  United  States.  Our  imports  last 
year  were  valued  at  7  billion  dollars — 5  billion 
dollars  less  than  our  exports. 

Of  the  12  billion  dollars  of  our  total  exports, 
the  sum  of  5  billion  dollars  was  made  possible  by 
the  aid  which  we  furnished  under  the  Marshall 
Plan  and  other  foreign  aid  programs.  These  aid 
programs  can  be  substantially  reduced  this  year, 
and  in  later  years,  as  the  recovery  and  economic 
development  of  other  nations  progresses.  Obvi- 
ously, we  do  not  want  to  continue  our  extraordi- 
nary financial  assistance  to  other  countries  any 
longer  than  necessary.  That  is  why  we  must  look 
ahead  to  plan  for  the  changes  that  will  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  a  high  level  of  normal  trade  and 
investment  among  nations  as  our  aid  programs 
are  reduced. 

Many  of  those  changes  can  be  expected  to  occur 
naturally. 

As  our  own  economy  grows,  we  will  naturally 
import  more  goods  than  we  now  do ;  this  will  add 
to  our  own  standard  of  living  without  causing  any 
substantial  dislocation  to  our  domestic  producers. 
At  the  same  time,  increasing  our  imports  will 
make  more  dollars  available  to  other  countries 
with  which  to  buy  our  goods. 

In  addition  to  this,  as  economic  and  political 
conditions  become  more  stable  in  other  countries, 
we  should  plan  to  make  larger  investments  abroad. 
This  will  be  good  business  for  us,  and  also  will 
make  more  dollars  available  for  purchases  here 
by  other  countries. 

We  can  also  expect  more  Americans  to  travel 
abroad  in  the  years  ahead,  and  the  dollars  they 
spend  in  other  countries  will  be  a  considerable 
source  of  purchasing  power  for  our  goods. 

The  Government  is  now  undertaking  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  to  which  we  can  count  on  such 
natural  adjustments  as  these  and  the  extent  and 
character  of  the  other  actions  we  should  plan  to 
take  in  order  to  achieve  a  sound  and  healthy  flow 
of  international  trade  and  investment.  This 
whole  problem  is  being  studied  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Mr.  Gordon  Gray.  Later  this  year,  I  ex- 
pect him  to  submit  recommendations  concerning 
the  actions,  both  public  and  private,  we  should 
take  toward  this  goal. 

In  this  process,  the  advice  of  interested  private 
citizens  and  groups  will  be  actively  sought.  We 
shall  need  the  wisest  and  most  mature  thought 
on  this  subject  we  can  obtain,  for  world  economic 
prosperity  is  vital  to  the  success  of  our  efforts  for 
peace. 

We  know  already  some  of  the  things  we  must 
do.     Wo  know,  first  of  all,  that  we  must  continue 


to  reduce  our  tariff  and  other  import  barriers  in 
return  for  similar  reductions  by  other  countries. 
Furthermore,  we  must  develop  international  prin- 
ciples for  fair  trade,  such  as  those  which  would  be 
established  by  the  International  Trade  Organiza- 
tion, the  charter  of  which  is  now  before  the  Con- 
gress for  approval. 

We  also  need  what  has  become  known  as  the 
Point  4  Program  if  we  are  to  build  a  healthy  world 
trade  and  investment.  Under  this  program  we 
will  help  to  raise  the  standards  of  health,  educa- 
tion, and  production  in  the  underdeveloped  areas 
of  the  world.  We  need  to  do  this  in  our  own  in- 
terest as  well  as  theirs. 

Some  people  seem  to  think  that  if  we  help  the 
underdeveloped   areas   produce   more,   our   sales 
abroad  will  be  cut  down.     Those  people  just  do     , 
not  understand  how  such  things  work  out.  ] 

When  various  parts  of  our  own  country,  such 
as  the  Middle  West  and  the  Far  West,  were  de- 
veloped, there  were  a  lot  of  people  who  thought 
that  would  be  bad  for  the  East.  But  it  didn't 
work  out  that  way.  Instead,  the  development  of 
our  West  meant  more  prosperity  for  our  whole 
country,  the  East  included.  And  the  same  thing 
will  happen  with  industrial  and  agricultural 
growth  in  the  underdeveloped  areas  of  Asia  and 
Africa  and  Latin  America.  As  they  grow  in  eco- 
nomic strength  and  prosperity,  they  will  increase 
the  economic  strength  and  prosperity  of  the  whole  i 
world.  ' 

This  Point  4  Program  is  a  constructive,  creative 
enterprise,  full  of  promise  for  a  better  future. 
We,  in  our  country,  can  understand  that  sort  of 
enterprise,  for  we  are  a  strong,  youthful  Nation, 
with  the  enthusiasm  and  vigor  that  characterize 
free  men. 

Need  for  Responsible,  New  Leadership 

The  world  into  which  this  college  class  is  grad- 
uating today  needs  that  sort  of  constructive,  cre- 
ative leadership  in  foreign  economic  affairs. 
I  hope  some  members  of  this  class  will  go  into 
that  field  of  endeavor. 

If  you  do  so,  you  can  be  confident  that  you  are 
working  for  peace.  For  the  peace  we  seek  is 
essentially  a  condition  in  which  man's  creative 
abilities  can  be  exercised,  freely  and  in  cooperation 
with  his  fellows,  toward  a  better  world  for  all. 

You  know  that  if  we  are  to  have  that  kind  of 
peace  we  must  be  willing  to  work  hard  and  long 
for  it.  We  must  be  willing  to  bear  the  temporary 
costs  of  defensive  armaments  as  well  as  those  of 
constructive  economic  development.  But  those 
costs  of  defense  do  not  express  our  true  purpose — 
we  assume  them  so  that  we  can  achieve  our  true 
purpose,  which  is  to  work  constructively  for  hu- 
man advancement  in  a  free  society. 

That  purpose  is  worthy  of  your  devoted  efforts, 
and  I  am  sure  that  you  will  make  them.  For  the 
young  and  the  free  can  look  beyond  the  immediate 
difficulty  to  the  promise  of  the  future. 
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PEACE  THROUGH  STRENGTH:  A  FOREIGN  POLICY  OBJECTIVE 


Address  by  Secretary  Acheson  ^ 


I  should  like  to  discuss  ■with  you  some  of  the 
principal  problems  we  have  faced  since  the  war, 
the  choices  of  action  which  were  open  to  us,  and 
why  we  have  chosen  the  course  we  are  on.  It  is 
useful  to  do  this  because  our  responsibilities  in  the 
world  are  so  complex  that  the  day-to-day  head- 
lines sometimes  leave  a  confusing  impression  of 
what  is  happening. 

If  we  can  see  the  flow  of  events  in  perspective, 
we  can  focus  attention  on  those  lines  of  effort 
which  I  believe  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  prosecute 
witli  the  utmost  vigor  in  order  that  our  foreign 
IJolicy  may  accomplish  its  proper  objective. 

Now,  what  is  the  objective  of  our  foreign  pol- 
icy? I  think  it  can  be  stated  vei-y  simply.  We 
want  a  peaceful  world.  Our  conception  of  peace, 
however,  is  not  a  negative  one.  It  does  not  mean 
merely  the  absence  of  war.  It  does  not  mean  a 
peace  which  is  the  still  and  terrifying  center  of  a 
hurricane.  It  does  not  mean  peace  at  any  price, 
for  we  know  that  peace  cannot  be  bought  at  the 
price  of  freedom. 

Our  conception  of  peace  is  that  it  should  be  a 
condition  of  fruitful  and  harmonious  relationship 
among  the  people  of  this  earth.  The  objective  of 
our  foreign  policy,  therefore,  is  to  help  establish 
the  conditions  necessary  to  this  kind  of  a  peaceful 
world.  Only  in  this  kind  of  a  world  can  you  and 
I  and  our  fellow-citizens  fulfill  in  our  lives  the 
highest  values  of  our  democratic  society. 

There  are,  however,  some  obstacles  to  be  over- 
come. Not  all  of  them  are  attributable  to  the  So- 
viets. It  is  good  to  remind  ourselves  that  we 
would  still  have  enough  problems  left  to  keep  us 


well-occupied,  even  if  the  Soviet  Union  were  to  be, 
as  we  hope  it  will  some  day  become,  our  good 


neighbor. 


Obstacles  to  Peace 


'  Made  before  the  Civil  Federation  of  Dallas  and  tire 
Community  Course  of  Southern  Methodist  University, 
Dallas,  Tex.,  on  June  13,  1950,  and  released  to  the  press 
on  the  same  date. 


We  have,  first  of  all,  a  great  host  of  problems 
left  on  our  doorstep  as  a  consequence  of  the  war. 
A  great  deal  has  been  done  to  rebuild  the  shat- 
tered buildings,  although  many  still  remain  in 
ruins.  But,  even  when  they  have  been  replaced, 
the  wounds  of  peoples  and  societies  will  still  not 
be  healed. 

We  have  reaped  in  the  war  a  harvest  of  prob- 
lems. The  old  patterns  of  life — the  economic, 
the  political,  and  the  social  patterns — have  for 
many  millions  of  people  been  destroyed.  New 
forms  are  developing. 

A  second  obstacle  to  the  realization  of  the  kind 
of  a  world  in  which  we  can  live  in  peace  is  that 
great  areas  of  the  world  are  breeding  grounds  of 
conflict,  because  their  people  lack  the  means  of 
a  tolerable  existence. 

It  has  often  been  said,  but  too  little  appreciated, 
that  two  out  of  three  people  who  inhabit  this 
globe  are  underfed  by  our  minimum  standards. 
We  cannot  have  the  kind  of  peace  we  want  while 
there  are  vast  areas  where  people  are  in  rebellion 
against  hunger,  poverty,  and  illiteracy.  The 
world  is  too  small  a  place. 

A  third  set  of  problems  that  must  be  dealt  with 
in  attaining  a  peaceful  world  are  those  which  are 
created  by  emergent  nationalism.  In  great  areas 
of  the  world — chiefly  in  Asia  and  Africa — an 
awakening  national  self -consciousness  among 
groups  of  people  is  seeking  expression.  This  force 
of  nationalism  can  be  constructive,  like  a  flow 
of  adrenalin,  and  enable  a  people  to  accomplish 
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great  feats  in  the  betterment  of  their  society.  Or, 
it  can  be  destructive  and  lead  people  to  fanatic 
violence. 

In  any  case,  this  rising  nationalism,  where  it  ex- 
ists, sets  up  new  dynamics,  new  sources  of  power 
in  the  world,  which  must  find  an  adjustment  to 
the  existing  pattern  of  power.  It  is  essential 
to  the  peace  of  the  world  that  ways  be  found  of 
achieving  these  transitions  peacefully,  of  direct- 
ing these  forces  to  constructive  and  creative 
channels. 

Finally — and  this  series  is  not,  as  you  see,  com- 
piled in  a  descending  order  of  importance — there 
is  the  challenge  presented  to  us  by  the  Soviet  form 
of  imperialism.  Soviet  behavior  appears  to  be 
based  upon  an  expectation,  if  not  an  anticipation, 
of  tlie  collapse  of  the  non-Soviet  world — a  process 
which  Soviet  leaders  are  not  hesitant  to  assist 
where  they  can.  They  do  so,  apparently,  in  the 
belief  that  the  collapse  of  the  non-Soviet  world 
is  essential  to  the  continuance  and  the  consolida- 
tion of  their  leadership  system. 

It  is  easy  to  see,  once  this  pattern  of  motiva- 
tion is  understood,  why  Soviet  leaders,  instead  of 
cooperating  with  other  nations  to  solve  world  prob- 
lems, have  sought  by  obstructive  tactics  to  inten- 
sify them.  Each  of  the  other  obstacles  to  peace 
I  have  cited  has  been  manipulated  and  intensified 
by  the  Soviet  leaders  to  further  their  aims. 

Soviet  imperialism  challenges  us  in  two  ways. 
First,  there  is  the  danger  posed  for  the  world 
by  the  vast  expansion  of  Soviet  armed  forces  and 
military  capacity.  Soviet  military  preparations 
have  gone  far  beyond  the  reasonable  requirements 
of  defense. 

Second,  there  is  the  international  Communist 
movement,  which  seeks  by  subversion  to  destroy 
the  capacity  and  the  will  of  non-Soviet  nations  to 
resist  Soviet  ambitions. 

I  do  not  believe  this  creates  an  immediate  danger 
of  war.  But,  it  is  being  used  as  a  poised  bludgeon 
to  intimidate  the  weak,  and  it  does  confront 
the  world  with  the  possibility  that  the  Soviet 
leaders,  whenever  they  feel  that  they  are  strong 
enough,  may  be  tempted  to  make  use  of  military 
force  as  an  instrument  of  their  policy.  They  may 
do  this  either  generally  or  in  specific  local 
situations. 

Now,  what  do  we  need  to  do  about  the  problems 
presented  by  the  Soviet  Union,  and  these  other 
olistacles  to  a  peaceful  world? 


Well,  there  are  several  ways  we  could  go  about 
meeting  these  problems. 

One  way  would  be  to  pull  down  the  blinds  and 
sit  in  the  parlor  with  a  loaded  shotgun,  waiting. 
I  think,  however,  that  most  of  us  have  learned  that 
isolationism  is  not  a  realistic  course  of  action.  It 
does  not  work,  and  it  is  not  cheap. 

There  are  some  who  argue  that  isolationism 
would  offer  us  a  bargain-basement  security.  But, 
in  the  long  run,  it  would,  in  fact,  cost  us  much 
more  to  keep  up  that  level  of  armament  which 
would  be  required  if  we  were  to  try — and  it  would 
be  a  vain  attempt — to  remain  an  island  of  se- 
curity in  a  Soviet-dominated  world. 

I  think  the  best  short  answer  to  this  line  of 
thinking  was  given  last  week  by  Gen.  George  Mar- 
shall, whose  monumental  service  to  his  country  is 
an  inspiration  to  us  all.  In  his  testimony  before 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  General 
Marshall  said  that  such  a  policy  as  this  would  be 
"psychologically  wrong,  militarily  wrong,  and  just 
wrong  generally." 

The  policy  of  appeasement  of  Soviet  ambitions, 
which  might  conceivably  be  another  course  of 
action  open  to  us,  is  in  fact  an  alternative  form  of 
isolationism.  The  result  of  such  a  policy  would 
be  to  encourage  Soviet  aggression.  It  would  lead 
to  a  final  struggle  for  survival  in  which  both  our 
moral  position  and  our  military  position  would 
have  been  seriously  weakened. 

There  is  a  third  course  of  action  which  might 
be  considered  in  earlier  times  and  by  another  type 
of  government  and  people  than  ours.  That  is 
that  we  should  drop  some  atomic  bombs  on  the 
Soviet  Union.  This  course  is  sometimes  called  by 
the  euphemistic  phrase  of  "preventive  war."  All 
responsible  men  must  agree  that  such  a  course  is 
unthinkable  for  us.  It  would  violate  every  moral 
principle  of  our  people.  Such  a  war  would  neces- 
sarily be  incredibly  destructive.  It  would  not 
solve  problems,  it  would  multiply  them. 

War  is  not  inevitable.  It  is  our  responsibility 
to  find  ways  of  solving  our  problems  without  re- 
sort to  war  and  to  exhaust  every  possibility  in  that 
effort.     This  is  what  we  intend  to  do. 

Fortunately,  there  is  a  fourth  way  of  dealing 
with  these  problems  and  that  is  to  work  on  them  in 
cooperation  with  other  nations  and,  by  means  of 
peaceful  negotiation,  to  resolve  our  differences. 
This  has  been  and  is  our  policy.  It  has  been  the 
consistent  policy  of  President  Truman,  through 
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four  Secretaries  of  State,  that  the  United  States 
should  direct  its  eflorts  to  this  purpose. 

In  the  5  years  that  have  passed  since  the  end 
of  the  war,  we  have  made,  I  think,  remarkable 
progress  in  the  development  of  joint  international 
action  and  in  the  constructive  work  of  the  United 
Nations.  This  work  is  important.  But,  it  has 
not  brought  an  abatement  of  the  tensions  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  We 
have  sought,  by  all  means  at  our  command,  to  en- 
courage Soviet  participation  in  cooperative  efforts 
to  resolve  our  mutual  problems.  In  this,  we  have 
not  been  successful. 

The  fundamental  obstacle  to  success  in  nego- 
tiation with  the  Soviet  Union  about  our  common 
problems  is  the  expectation,  which  Soviet  leaders 
hold,  of  the  collapse  of  the  non-Soviet  world  and 
their  desire  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  their  control. 
The  one  difference  which  is  just  about  impossible 
to  negotiate  is  someone's  desire  to  eliminate  your 
existence  altogether. 

Our  experience  has  convinced  us  that,  so  long 
as  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  can  entertain 
hopes  for  early  expansion  into  areas  of  weakness 
in  the  world,  there  is  no  likelihood  of  their  enter- 
ing into  genuine  agreements  for  the  resolution  of 
our  common  problems  or  of  honoring  those  agree- 
ments which  we  now  have. 

There  is  a  prior  condition  which  we  must  ful- 
fill in  order  to  have  successful  and  meaningful 
negotiation  with  the  Soviet  Union.  That  con- 
dition is  for  the  Soviet  leaders  to  be  convinced 
that  they  cannot  profit  from  a  policy  of  expan- 
sionism— that  their  own  self-interest  as  well  as 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  world  would  be  advanced 
by  a  settlement  of  some,  at  least,  of  our  outstand- 
ing differences. 

Strengthening  the  Free  World 

In  order  to  do  this — in  order  to  preserve  the 
peace  of  the  world  against  either  direct  or  in- 
direct aggression — it  is  essential  that  our  policy 
of  international  cooperation  be  supplemented  by 
a  program  for  strengthening  the  free  world. 

A  great  deal  of  the  talk  about  this  program  has 
concerned  military  strength.  Wliile  this  is  an 
essential  element,  it  is  not  by  itself  sufficient.  The 
military  strength  of  the  free  world  must  be  ade- 
quate to  deter  Soviet  leaders  from  any  rash  ad- 
ventures. But,  this  effort  must  be  accompanied 
by  other  elements  of  strength — economic,  politi- 


cal, and  moral.  Only  in  this  way  will  the  free 
world  be  able  to  resist  the  external  threat  of  So- 
viet military  power  and  the  internal  threat  of 
subversion  by  the  international  Communist 
movement. 

This,  then,  is  the  course  we  have  chosen — to 
preserve  the  peace  and  our  essential  values  in  the 
only  realistic  way  it  can  be  done,  by  strengthening 
the  free  world  to  prevent  aggression  and  by 
cooperating  with  all  friendly  nations  in  advancing 
our  common  welfare. 

Now,  the  needs  of  this  program  for  strengthen- 
ing the  free  world  are  different  in  various  parts 
of  the  world. 

I  should  like  to  talk  tonight  chiefly  about  one 
of  these  areas — the  part  of  the  world  which  we 
have  come  to  call  the  North  Atlantic  community. 

The  12  nations  that  compose  the  North  Atlantic 
community  include  some  .337  million  people,  about 
one-sixth  of  the  earth's  population.  Within  this 
area  is  the  world's  greatest  concentration  of  in- 
dustrial and  technical  skills.  This  community  of 
nations  is  also  brought  together  by  a  common 
political  experience,  the  growth  of  the  idea  of 
freedom  and  the  rights  of  man. 

So  geography,  political  experience,  and  indus- 
trial capacity  join  to  make  the  North  Atlantic 
community  a  natural  and  a  critically  important 
grouping  of  states.  By  common  action  on  their 
mutual  problems  of  defense,  economic  develop- 
ment, and  political  cooperation,  the  North  At- 
lantic states  can  achieve  a  substantial  increase  of 
their  combined  strength.  In  so  doing,  they  in- 
crease the  strength  of  the  entire  free  world. 

Our  support  for  the  strengthening  of  the  North 
Atlantic  community  does  not  imply  any  lessening 
of  our  interest  in,  or  our  commitments  toward, 
other  parts  of  the  world.  Rather,  it  reflects  the 
keystone  role  which  this  c-^mbination  of  states 
must  play  in  strengthening  the  security  and  the 
welfare  of  the  entire  free  world. 


Tripartite  Statement  on  Berlin 

[Released  to  the  press  at  London  May  IS] 

The  three  Western  Occupation  Powers  will  con- 
tinue to  uphold  their  rights  in  Berlin.  They  are 
resolved  now  as  in  the  past  to  protect  the  democratic 
rigiits  of  the  inhabitants  and  will  cooperate  with 
the  German  authorities  to  improve  to  the  utmost 
the  economic  position  of  the  three  Western  sectors. 
Meanwhile  the  three  Governments  will  continue  to 
seeli  the  reunification  of  the  city  in  free  elections  in 
order  that  Berlin  may  take  its  due  place  in  a  free 
and   united  Germany. 
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Tlie  meetings  of  the  North  Atlantic  Council  at 
London,  from  which  I  have  just  returned,  marked 
an  important  stage  in  the  development  of  the 
North  Atlantic  community.  It  constituted  a  step 
forward  in  our  program  to  preserve  the  peace. 

When  I  reported  to  the  President,  on  my  return, 
I  spoke  to  him  of  two  clear  impressions  which, 
more  than  anything  else,  stood  out  as  a  result  of 
those  meetings.  The  first  of  these  is  that  the 
North  Atlantic  community  is  emerging  as  a  politi- 
cal reality  of  the  greatest  importance. 

The  other  impression,  which  I  carried  away 
from  these  discussions,  was  the  new  vigor  in  Eu- 
ropean life  and  in  European  leadership.  There 
was  a  sense  of  confidence  and  of  vitality.  There 
was  a  firm  determination  to  join  with  us  in  exer- 
cising initiative  to  secure  the  peace.  I  returned 
from  Europe  with  a  renewed  sense  of  confidence 
that  we  shall  be  able  to  establish  the  conditions  of 
peace. 

One  of  the  steps  we  agreed  to  take  was  to  set 
up  a  full-time  Council  of  Deputies.  We  found 
that  the  two  or  three  meetings  a  year  of  the  For- 
eign Ministers  Council  did  not  give  enough  con- 
tinuity or  control  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization.  The  Council  of  Deputies  will  be 
able  to  function  on  a  day-to-day  basis.  One  of 
the  deputies  will  be  chosen  to  act  as  a  permanent 
chairman  for  the  Organization,  and  he  will  be 
responsible  for  directing  the  Coimcil's  work. 

Having  in  mind  the  gi'eat  importance  of  the 
Council  of  Deputies,  we  hope  to  send  as  our  Ameri- 
can representative  to  this  body,  a  man  of  the  high- 
est calibre  and  to  give  him  the  full  support  of  our 
Government  and  our  people. 

Several  points  in  connection  with  the  defense 
arrangements  and  the  economic  plans  which  were 
made  at  the  London  meetings  should  be  mentioned. 

Our  European  friends  are  understandably  not 
interested  in  a  defense  plan  which  would  let  their 
countries  be  overrun,  to  be  liberated  at  a  later  date. 
So  it  is  necessary  for  the  North  Atlantic  com- 
munity to  develop  a  defense  force  sufBcient  to 
meet  successfully  any  initial  attack  and  to  carry 
through  to  a  successful  conclusion  any  war  that 
is  forced  upon  us.  Only  if  this  is  true  will  the 
force  be  strong  enough  to  be  a  deterrent  against 
aggression. 

This  force,  since  it  will  be  armed  with  the  most 
modern  defensive  weapons  capable  of  mass  pro- 
duction, will  not  have  to  match  any  potential  ag- 
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gressor  in  size  man  for  man.  Nevertheless,  it  will 
require  a  very  great  effort. 

Particularly,  it  will  be  important  that  waste  and 
duplication  be  avoided,  in  order  that  this  great 
task  will  not  interfere  with  the  provision  of  ade- 
quate standards  of  living  to  the  people  of  the 
North  Atlantic  community. 

To  this  end,  the  Ministers  endorsed  the  prin- 
ciple of  balanced  collective  forces.  This  is  what 
would  be  known  in  Texas  as  an  all-star  team.  It 
simply  means  that  each  member  nation  contributes 
the  kind  of  forces  to  the  common  defense  that  he 
can  best  make  available,  in  accordance  with  an 
over-all  plan. 

In  this  way,  each  nation  does  not  have  to  dupli- 
cate all  the  expensive  components  of  a  modern 
armed  force.  The  integi'ated  strength  of  this 
team  will  be  stronger  than  that  which  any  of  us 
could  achieve  alone,  and  the  savings  in  the  avoid- 
ance of  duplication  will  reduce  the  burden  on  our 
economies. 

U.S.  Role  in  the  Defense  System 

The  United  States  has,  necessarily,  a  leading 
role  in  setting  up  this  defense  team.  These  agree- 
ments will  not  mean  anything  unless  we  follow 
them  up  with  action. 

One  step  which  is  essential  to  the  success  of  this 
effort  is  the  renewal  of  the  Mutual  Defense  As- 
sistance Program  for  another  year,  with  an  ap- 
projiriation  of  approximately  a  billion  and  a  quar- 
ter dollars,  as  asked  by  the  President.  This  pro- 
gram is  essential  to  the  establishment  of  conditions 
of  peace  and  stability. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  the  fulfillment  of  our  part 
in  this  defense  system,  that  we  shall  maintain  our 
own  defense  forces  at  an  adequate  level.  "Ade- 
quate" here  means  that  it  shall  be  sufBcient  for 
our  defense  purposes,  since  we  have  no  aggressive 
intentions. 

Another  point  which  should  be  emphasized  is 
that  we  cannot  allow  ourselves,  in  building  the 
necessary  defense  force,  to  put  an  undue  burden 
on  living  standards.  The  economic  aspects  of  our 
program  of  strengthening  the  free  world  are  of 
equal  importance  with  the  military  aspects. 

As  I  said  a  moment  ago,  the  military  part  of  our 
program  has  received  the  most  attention,  perhaps 
because  the  military  threat  is  most  easily  drama- 
tized and  understood.  But  a  continued  improve- 
ment in  living  standards,  and  continued  progress 
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in  social  gains  in  the  free  world,  is  no  less  a  part 
of  our  purpose. 

This  must  be  so,  first,  because  it  is  central  to 
our  objective  of  building  a  peaceful  world;  and, 
second,  because  it  is  essential  to  the  defense  against 
subversion  by  the  international  Communist  move- 
ment. 

In  many  ways,  the  job  we  face  in  the  economic 
field  is  the  more  difficult. 

Dislocations  resulting  from  the  war,  from  the 
Soviet  beliavior,  and  from  the  shifting  patterns  of 
power  in  the  world  have  destroyed  the  old  eco- 
nomic balance  and  relationships.  It  is  necessary 
that  new  economic  relationships  be  established. 

The  states  of  Western  Europe  and  the  North 
Atlantic  community  must  have  the  economic 
strength  required  to  fulfill  their  security  commit- 
ments and  to  provide  a  proper  standard  of  living 
for  their  people.  To  have  this  they  will  have  to 
increase  their  productivity,  open  new  trade  chan- 
nels and  markets,  provide  for  the  conversion  and 
balancing  of  their  currencies,  provide  for  addi- 
tional sources  of  capital  investment  and  for  as- 
sistance to  underdeveloped  areas. 

To  help  meet  all  these  difficult  problems,  a  net- 
work of  organizations  has  been  and  is  being 
developed. 

Many  of  these  organizations  sound  remote  and 
complicated,  but  tliey  are  of  vital  concern  not  only 
to  the  prosperity  of  Europeans  but  also  to  the 
well-being  of  all  of  us  in  this  auditorium  tonight. 

The  progress  that  was  made  at  London  toward 
setting  up  a  European  Payments  Union  was  an 
important  step  forward.  The  Payments  Union 
will  operate  in  somewhat  the  same  fashion  as  a 
clearing  house,  so  that  people  living  in  different 
currency  areas  will  be  able  to  trade  with  one  an- 
other. This  will  help  to  develop  a  European  mass 
market. 

We  hope  that  this  step  toward  breaking  down 
barriers  in  the  European  trading  area  will  help 
to  raise  productivity,  and  standards  of  living. 

Another  major  advance  was  made  during  the 
three-power  talks  we  held  with  the  United  King- 
dom and  France,  before  the  meetings  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Council  began.  This  was  the  proposal 
put  forward  by  Mr.  Schuman  for  the  joint  utili- 
zation of  the  coal  and  steel  resources  of  France 
and  Germany  as  well  as  those  of  other  European 
countries  who  wished  to  participate. 

This  proposal  represents  a  courageous  and  im- 
aginative step  forward  in  dealing  with  ancient 
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rivalries  and  prejudices.  Six  countries  will,  with- 
in a  few  days,  begin  their  efforts  to  perfect  the 
details  of  this  plan.  If  they  are  successful,  it 
will  open  the  possibility  of  the  solution  of  many 
old  and  dangerous  problems. 

These  two  steps  alone,  the  Schuman  proposal 
and  the  European  Payments  Union,  if  they  ma- 
terialize along  constructive  lines,  hold  the  prom- 
ise of  a  great  new  era  in  Europe. 

The  vitality  and  the  initiative  reflected  in  Mr. 
Schuman's  proposal,  and  the  energy  with  which 
it  is  being  developed,  are  manifestations  of  the 
new  tone  in  Europe  of  which  I  have  spoken.  This 
spirit  indicates  a  European  determination  to  work 
hard  toward  its  own  recovery  and  security. 

The  birth  of  this  spirit  has  been  materially  as- 
sisted by  American  aid,  chiefly  through  the  Euro- 
pean Recovery  Program,  which  most  of  us  know 
as  the  Marshall  Plan.  To  cooperate  with  us  in 
this  recovery  effort,  18  European  nations  have  set 
up  the  Organization  for  European  Economic  Co- 
operation, or  the  Oeec.  This  organization  has 
shown  a  great  usefulness,  and  the  wisdom  of  its 
continuation  bevond  1952  has  become  evident  to 
all. 

It  is  also  clear  to  us  that  our  own  well-being  is 
intimately  related  to  European  economic  develop- 
ment and  that  this  will  not  change  in  1952.  At  the 
London  meetings,  the  continuing  interest  of  the 
United  States  in  European  affairs  was  made  plain 
to  the  other  governments.  We  discussed  a  new 
working  relationship  between  Canada,  the  United 
States,  and  the  Oeec,  as  a  means  of  working  out 
solutions  of  our  common  economic  problems. 

In  many  other  ways,  we  are  moving  forward 
vigorously  to  deal  with  these  economic  problems. 
The  need  to  balance  our  exports  and  our  imports 
at  a  high  and  stable  level — the  so-called  "dollar 
gap"  problem — is  now  being  studied  by  a  group 
under  Gordon  Gray,  at  the  direction  of  the  Presi- 
dent. The  International  Trade  Organization,  now 
before  Congi-ess,  can  also  play  an  important  role 
in  the  solution  of  this  problem. 

In  dealing  with  the  problems  of  underdeveloped 
areas,  new  sources  of  raw  materials,  new  markets, 
and  the  stimulation  of  investment,  the  Point  4  Pro- 
gram, which  has  just  been  signed  by  the  President, 
can,  in  conjunction  with  the  United  Nations  pro- 
gram of  technical  assistance,  help  to  give  men 
hope  for  a  better  future. 

This  review,  since  it  has  been  focused  on  the  most 
{Continued  on  page  1056) 
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President  Truman  Signs  Omnibus  Foreign  Assistance  Bill 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 

[li(liiis((I  t(i  the  iiicsn  III!  tlif  WIdtc  House  June  5] 

I  li:i\'('  today  sIh'ihmI  tlio  Foivig'n  Econouiic  As- 
sistance Act  of  I!*.')!).'  This  act  is  a  major  con- 
triliiilion  to  peace  and  freedom  in  the  workh 

This  memorable  act  is  a  tri})nte  to  tlie  wisdom 
and  viiror  of  tlie  forward-loolvinj;  Members  of  the 
("onirress  of  botli  political  parties,  of  both  Houses, 
and  particularly  to  the  hard  work  of  the  re- 
sponsible Congressional  committees. 

The  Foreitrii  Economic  Assistance  Act  contains 
within  it  the  authority  to  tro  forward  with  live 
pi-oiii-ams  of  foreign  ;iid. 

it  authorizes,  first, continuation  of  the  European 
Kecinery  l'ro;;-ram  foi-  a  thii'd  year. 

It  authorizes,  sei'ond,  continued  aid  to  the  free 
pcoj)les  of  Koi-ea,  Southeast  Asia,  and  non- 
('ommunist  ( 'hina. 

It  niak'es  possible,  tliird,  a  proiri'ani  of  relief 
anil  public  works  foi-  the  Arab  refugees  from 
I'alestiiie. 

Foui'tli,  it  ])ro\ides  legislative  authority  for 
going  ahead  willi  the  program  of  technical  as- 
sistance to  help  build  u])  economically  nnderde- 
veloi)ed  areas,  a  protiiani  which  has  become  known 
as  "Point  4." 

And,  tinally.  if  authorizes  continuing  support 
foi'  United  Nations  ])i-ogranis  on  behalf  of 
children. 

I''acl:  of  the  live  ))rograms  autlK)rized  in  this  act 
will  cout  ribute  loour  ])urpose  of  si  reiigt  hening  the 
cause  of  freedom,  through  economic  measures 
which  will  demoustrate  the  effect  iveness  of  free 
instUutions  in  meeting  hiuiian  needs. 

'i  aken  togetluu'.  tlK\\'  add  up  to  a  broad,  en- 
lightened, and  typically  Ameiican  entei-pi-ise  in 
llie  building  (d'  a  safe  and  |)rospei'ous  world. 

Four  of  these  five  pi'ograms  ai-e  alivady  under 
way. 

In  llie  lii-sl  •_!  years  of  llie  Fuiiipeail  Recoverv 
rrogram.  willi  our  esseiuial  aid.  I  he  peo])les  of 
I'hirope  have  made  great  si  rides  in  rebuilding  their 
economies.  'I'his  has  enabled  them  to  ])reserve  and 
slreiiiTlhen  their  fice  institutions  and  to  deal  suc- 
ccssfidly  with  the  ihi'eal  of  conuuunism  on  their 
own  sr)d.     'I'liey  are  diawiiig  closer  (oirether   in 
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connnon  purpose  and  in  common  defense.  I  am 
confident  that  this  third  year  of  our  assistance 
will  give  impetus  to  increasing  cooperation  by 
these  countries,  will  add  greatly  to  their  collec- 
tive strengtli,  and  will  bring  closer  the  day  when 
they  can  contribute  on  a  self-sustaining  basis  to 
the  economic  growth  of  all  free  nations. 

The  beTiefits  of  American  support  to  independ- 
ent Korea,  non-Communist  China,  and  certain  new 
countries  in  Southeast  Asia  have  been  consider- 
able. Millions  of  people  in  Asia  have  recently 
become  independent.  They  see  in  that  independ- 
ence a  chance  to  work  foi'  a  bettei-  life.  We  have 
supported  their  independence.  The  economic  aid 
authorized  in  this  act  will  give  them  tangilile  evi- 
dence of  our  continuing  friendship  and  support. 

I  am  especially  glad  that  the  Congress  has  taken 
action  with  respect  to  the  )iroblem  of  the  Ai'ab 
refugees  from  Palestine.  The  program  author- 
ize<l  in  this  bill  cai'ries  out  the  reconnnendations 
of  the  United  Nations  Economic  Survey  jSIission 
for  the  Near  East,  headed  by  Mr.  Gordon  Clapp. 
This  program  has  been  drawn  up  in  the  light  of 
the  serious  problems  facing  the  Palestine  refugees, 
and  with  the  economic  jiotential  of  the  Near  East 
in  mind.  Successful  develo]>ment  in  this  area 
will  make  an  obvious  contribution  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  jieace.  To  achieve  this  aim,  we  shall  need 
the  cooperation  of  other  members  of  the  United 
Nations,  who  have  expressed  their  interest  in  the 
]U'oblems  of  the  Arab  world.  We  sliall  count  also, 
on  the  contimied  work  of  pi'ivate  agencies,  (rov- 
ermnent  programs  will  supjilement,  but  not  re- 
]ilace,  their  work. 

Many  Americans  have  beconu^  familiar  with  the 
magniliceiU  work  of  the  United  Nations  on  behalf 
of  cliildren  w]u)se  lives  were  damaged  by  war  and 
its  afleinialh.  This  act  will  enable  us  to  sujiport 
new  and  |)ermanent  arrangcuu^nts,  under  which 
the  TTnited  Nations  can  deal  with  the  continuiug 
needs  of  children.  In  the  uu'antime,  we  can  give 
such  su]ipoi't  to  I  he  |)resent  emei'gencv  fund  as 
may  be  needed  to  pi'e\'enl  a  lapse  in  this  essential 
work'. 

The  major  new  sfe])  fcn'ward  in  this  act  is  the 
aulhoi'izalion  it  contains  for  a  program  of  techni- 
cal assistance  \\<v  the  underdeveloped  areas  of  the 
W(U'ld.     'I'lii'  exchanire  of  technical  knowhnlge  and 
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skills  and  the  fostering  of  capital  investment 
abroad;  are  not  new  ideas.  They  are  in  line  with 
the  American  trailitions  of  initiative  and  free 
enterprise. 

But  we  are  now  ready  lo  i)ut  these  activities  on 
an  orjianized,  sustained  hasis  and  to  direct  tiiem 
toward  tlie  buildinjj;  of  a  more  jjrospei'ous  and 
peaceful  woi'lil.  If  we  can,  gradually  but  stead- 
ily, help  to  replace  sickness  with  health,  illiteracy 
with  education,  poverty  with  a  higher  standard  of 
living,  for  the  millions  of  jieoples  who  live  in 
unilerdevelojied  areas,  we  shall  make  u  tremen- 
dous contribution  to  the  strength  of  freedom  and 
the  defeat  of  Comuuiuist  imperialism. 

This  act  will  enable  us  to  give,  from  our  abun- 
dant store  of  scientific  and  technical  knowledge, 
assistance  to  underdeveloped  nations  who  have  the 
initiative  and  vigor  to  help  themselves. 

This  act  authorizes  activities  by  the  Govern- 
ment. But  far  more  than  Government  action  will 
be  required.  I  look  forward  to  the  continued 
work  of  the  numy  private  groups  who  have  had 
experience  in  this  field.  I  look  forward  to  the 
interest  of  our  young  people,  whose  technical 
skills  can  find  such  important  employment  in  this 
work.  I  look  forward  to  expanded  business  in- 
vestment in  these  areas  which  will  be  made  pos- 
sible as  their  economic  systems  grow  in  strength 
and  stability.  1  hope  the  Congress  will  soon  enact 
the  companion  measure  to  this  act,  which  will  en- 
courage and  support  such  business  investment. 

The  present  act  is  a  memorable  step  forward  in 
our  program  for  peace.  I  am  confident  that  the 
Congress  will  follow  through  promptly  by  appro- 
priating the  full  measure  of  funds  necessary  to 
cari-y  out  the  programs  authorized  in  tliis  act. 


STATEMENT     BY 
AMBASSADOR     WARREN     R. 


AUSTIN 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  V.8.  Mission  to  the  United 
Nations  June  1] 

The  enactment  today  of  the  Omnibus  Foreign 
Assistance  Bill  is  an  event  of  special  international 
importance.  It  is  another  step  in  our  policy  of 
creating  areas  of  strength  by  helping  other  coun- 
tries themselves  to  become  internally  and  intrinsi- 
cally strong. 

I  wish  to  express  my  particular  satisfaction  at 
the  enactment  of  legislation  enabling  the  United 
States  to  participate  in  the  United  Nations  Relief 
and  Works  Agency.  This  agency  was  established 
December  8,  1940,  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  to  provide  a  program  of  construc- 
tive work  for  the  refugees  of  Palestine  in  the  Near 
East.  President  Truman's  signature  on  the  bill 
makes  a  substantial  sum  immediately  available  to 
the  agency.  Congressional  approval  of  an  appro- 
priation for  the  full  sum  of  $27,450,000.  the  United 
States  contribution  authorized  in  this  measure, 
must  come  later. 


This  advance  comes  at  a  most  o])portune  time. 
The  new  agency  has  begun  its  woik  in  the  Near 
p]ast  and  urgently  needs  funds  lo  continue  the 
relief  of  Palestine  refugees  and  (o  initiate  the 
works  program.  In  order  to  assure  the  successful 
completion  of  the  entire  $.54,'.)()O,000  program, 
prompt  contributions  from  other  member  states 
is  essential.  I  earnestly  hope  that  these  contri- 
butions will  be  forthcoming  .soon. 

This  same  legislation  carries  authorization  for 
the  Point  4  Program  of  technical  as-sistance  to 
underdeveloped  areas.  An  arm  of  foreign  pol- 
icy, developed  [jainstakingly  over  recent  years, 
now  assumes  major  proportions  in  our  conduct  of 
international  affairs.  It  will  utilize  the  far-tlung 
machinery  of  the  United  Nations  wherever  prac- 
ticable to  bring  health  and  skill  and  understanding 
to  people  who  today  are  unable  to  use  their  own 
abilities  to  the  full. 

I  am  confident  that  this  program  will  contribute 
significantly  to  raising  standards  of  living.  But 
it  will  go  beyond  that.  It  will  raise  standards  of 
friendship  tliroughout  the  world. 

This  measure  includes,  in  addition,  authority  for 
the  President  to  allot  up  to  $15,000,000  to  the 
United  Nations  for  its  international  children's 
program.  Additional  action  by  Congress  is  re- 
quired, however,  before  the  funcls  actually  become 
available.  The  United  Nations  children's  pro- 
gram is  under  reexamination  by  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  and  in  the  view  of  the  United 
States  should  become  a  permanent  part  of  the 
United  Nations  structure,  fully  utilizing  and  co- 
ordinating the  activities  in  this  field  of  all  United 
Nations  and  associated  bodies.  Pending  establish- 
ment of  a  permanent  arrangement,  the  President 
is  authorized  to  make  additional  contributions  to 
the  International  Children's  Emergency  Fund. 


U.  S.-lsrael  Sign  Reciprocal 
Air  Transport  Agreement 

The  Department  of  State  announced  the  signing 
on  June  13  of  a  reciprocal  bilateral  air  transport 
agreement  ^  between  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Government  of  Israel. 

The  agreement  is  the  forty-third  bilateral  air 
transport  agreement  negotiated  by  the  United 
States.  The  text  follows  closely  theUnited  States 
standard  form  for  such  agreements.  Under  the 
terms  of  the  agreement,  the  United  States  flag 
carrier  TWA  will  conduct  services  to  Lydda,  and 
the  Israeli  flag  carrier  will  be  authorized  to  con- 
duct services  to  New  York  City  across  the  north 
Atlantic. 


'  For  text  of  agreement  see  Department  of  State  press 
release  623. 
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Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Program  and  Military  Aid 
to  Greece,  Turkey,  Iran,  Korea,  and  the  Philippines 

[Released  to  Vie  press  June  9] 


Following  are  the  texts  of  statements  submitted  today 
to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  and  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittees and  to  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

MUTUAL  DEFENSE  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 

Statement  hy  Lewis  W.  Douglas 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Kingdom 

I  regret  that  urgent  matters  keep  me  at  my  post 
in  London  and  prevent  my  appearance  before  the 
Committees  that  are  considering  the  Mutual  De- 
fense Assistance  Program  [Mdap].  This  state- 
ment summarizes  the  views  which  I  would  have 
preferred  to  make  in  person,  had  that  been 
possible. 

During  the  months  since  the  Congress  last  con- 
sidered this  program,  the  plans  then  outlined  have 
begun  to  produce  the  reality  of  strength  and  ac- 
tion at  which  they  aimed.  This  good  beginning 
is  reflected  in  many  ways  and  not  least  in  the 
heartening  confidence  which  is  developing  among 
our  European  associates. 

The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
[Nat]  has  started  work.  The  last  meeting  of  the 
Council  of  the  Treaty  Powers  has  indicated  clearly 
the  beginnings  of  a  realistic  and  forceful  grap- 
pling with  the  many  problems  involved  in  rees- 
tablishing the  strength  of  the  West. 

In  Europe,  the  tangible  flow  of  arms  and 
equipment  from  the  current  Mdap  has  demon- 
strated the  genuineness  of  American  implementa- 
tion of  the  mutual  aid  concept  of  the  Treaty 
and  has  encouraged  all  the  member  coun- 
tries. Moreover,  by  making  direct  contributions 
to  the  dollar  material  and  machine  tool  require- 
ments involved  in  the  additional  military  produc- 
tion projects  of  (he  other  Nat  countries,  we  are 
enabling  these  countries  to  utilize  an  increasing 
portion  of  their  own  industrial  cajjacity  for  the 
production  of  military  equipment.  Our  aid  is 
making  a  contribution  to  the  build-up  of  the  bal- 
anced collective  forces  required  for  defense  of  the 
North  Atlantic  community  in  a  degree  and  to  a 


margin  far  greater  than  the  mere  mathematical 
proportions  involved  would  indicate. 

The  beginning  of  a  cooperative  and  coordinated 
plan  of  defense  made  by  the  nations  of  the  Brus- 
sels pact  is  now  being  advanced  steadily  within 
the  newer  and  broader  context  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty.  The  European  countries  of  the 
Treaty  are  making  substantial  defense  efforts. 

In  other  fields,  than  that  of  defense,  there  is 
more  significant  evidence  than  ever  before  that 
the  nations  of  Western  Europe  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  a  real  and  enduring  unity  of  purpose 
and  the  importance  of  giving  it  form  and  direc- 
tion. The  Council  of  Europe,  which  the  West 
German  Government  has  been  invited  to  join,  is 
evidence  of  this  understanding.  The  achieve- 
ments of  the  Organization  for  European  Economic 
Cooperation — the  Oeec — including  the  European 
Payments  Union  that  is  about  to  be  established 
are  real  and  significant.  The  imaginative  and 
courageous  projiosal  of  the  French  Government 
for  the  creation  of  a  free  trade  area  in  respect  of 
coal  and  steel,  for  the  abolition  of  discriminatory 
freight  rates  and  prices,  and  for  the  establishment 
of  an  international  authority  to  insure  that  these 
things  be  put  into  effect  and  to  discharge  certain 
other  responsibilities  is  one  of  the  most  important 
and  constructive  concrete  proposals  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II  for  advancing  the  economic 
amalgamation  and,  therefore,  the  strength  of 
Western  Europe  through  unity  that  has  been 
made. 

In  the  economic  field,  which,  I  am  sure,  Ambas- 
sador Harriman  will  cover  in  greater  detail,  there 
has  also  been  genuine  progress.  This  progress 
reinforced  the  determination  of  the  free  peoples 
of  Europe.  It  is  axiomatic  that  the  will  to  resist 
tyranny  and  aggression — the  will  to  fight  for  one's 
own  community — must  stem  from  knowledge  that 
there  exists  something  worth  fighting  for.  The 
Marshall  Plan  has  accelerated  the  efforts  of  the 
Europeans  to  reestablish  a  state  of  affairs  in  wliich 
their  liberty  can  flourish  and  their  faith  in  liberty 
can  take  firmer  and  deeper  root. 
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All  of  these  factors,  and  I  wish  to  emphasize 
that  American  military  assistance  is  a  most  im- 
portant one,  have  engendered  a  "[rowing  confi- 
dence, shared  by  all  members  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty,  that  they  can  and  will  develop  the  military 
strength  necessary  to  deter  aggression,  prevent 
war,  and  reestablish  stability  in  the  world. 
American  participation  in  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  and  American  support  throngli  the  Md^vp 
have  vastly  strengthened  the  determination  of  our 
allies  to  join  with  us  to  win  the  peace.  These  are 
not  mere  words.  The  abysmal  failure  of  the 
efforts  of  the  Communists  to  incite  strikes  against 
the  unloading  of  Mdap  cargoes  is  one  clear  evi- 
dence of  the  truth  of  tliese  statements. 

By  direction  of  the  Kremlin  and  as  a  matter  of 
the  highest  priority,  the  Cominform  undei'took 
many  montlis  ago  an  organized  campaign  to 
foment  and  incite  such  strikes.  The  Cominform 
made  a  bad  mistake.  It  underestimated  the  in- 
trinsic determination  of  the  Europeans  when  faced 
so  boldly  with  the  alternatives  of  accepting  the 
spurious  concept  of  "peace  at  any  price"  as  against 
action  to  strengthen  free  men  for  the  defense  of 
their  freedom.  The  Communist  campaign  is  di- 
rected not  only  at  the  Europeans,  but  also,  in- 
directly, at  ourselves.  They,  no  doubt,  hoped  to 
bring  doubt  to  our  minds  as  to  the  fortitude  of 
the  Europeans  and  to  persuade  us  that  Communist 
subversive  forces  in  Europe  were  so  strong  that 
military  aid  would  be  going  down  a  rat  hole.  The 
non-Communist  labor  unions,  the  governments,  the 
people  of  the  countries  at  which  this  campaign 
was  directed  have  overwhelmingly  repudiated  the 
siren  call  of  the  Cominform.  Mdap  cargoes  are 
being  unloaded  regularly,  and  they  are  being  un- 
loaded by  regular  longshoremen,  working  of  their 
own  volition  to  do  a  job  they  are  anxious  to 
perform. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply,  by  the  enumeration  of 
these  signs  and  portents,  that  the  job  the  North 
Atlantic  community  has  cut  out  for  itself  is  well 
on  the  way  to  completion,  because  it  is,  in  fact, 
only  well  started.  But  I  do  find  the  very  real 
progress  which  has  been  made  all  the  more  re- 
markable in  the  light  of  certain  psychologically 
upsetting  and  disturbing  developments  during  the 
last  year.  The  knowledge  that  Russia  has 
achieved  an  atomic  explosion,  the  announcement 
of  the  possibilitj'  of  the  hydrogen  bomb,  the  in- 
excusable action  of  the  Soviets  in  shooting  down 
an  American  plane  over  the  Baltic,  the  reinspired 
tensions  around  Berlin,  the  engulfing  of  vast 
areas  of  the  Far  East  by  the  evil  forces  of  Soviet 
communism — these  and  other  events  have  brought 
home  to  every  thoughtful  American  and  every 
thoughtful  European  the  enormity  of  the  problems 
we  face  and  the  consequences  to  ourselves,  our 
children,  and  our  civilization  if  we  do  not  face 
these  problems  together  and  solve  them. 

The  unity  of  thought  and  purpose  which  is 
growing  among  Europeans,  their  new  confidence 


in  their  joint  efforts,  are  tied  intrinsically  to  the 
faith  of  the  peoples  of  the  North  Atlantic  com- 
munity in  the  intentions  of  the  United  States. 
Our  country  occupies  a  position  of  moral  and  nuite- 
rial  leadership  of  vital  importance  to  all  the  world 
which  believes  in  freedom  and  the  dignity  of  man. 
More  than  any  other  one  thing,  our  leadership 
holds  together  the  free  peoples  of  the  world.  For 
the  United  States  to  falter  now  might  be  a  fatal 
blow  to  the  West  of  which  we  are  such  an  impor- 
tant part  and  to  our  undertaking  so  to  restore  the 
strength  of  the  Atlantic  community  that  war  may 
be  avoided  and  a  lasting  peace  established. 

Having  prepared  jointly  with  our  associates  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  a  foundation  and  a 
framework  for  real  strength,  it  is  important  that 
we  proceed  without  hesitation  to  the  development 
of  that  power  which  will  preserve  the  peace  we 
cherish.  We  have  learned  that  only  the  strong 
can  settle  issues  with  the  Kremlin  peacefully. 
Collateral  dividends  are  derived  from  a  condition 
of  strength.  Not  only  does  the  spirit  of  the  North 
Atlantic  nations  move  forward  with  each  new 
demonstration  of  their  growing  security,  but  our 
combined  strength  exercises  a  powerful  attraction 
on  neighbors  as  well,  whether  they  are  in  Europe 
or  somewhere  else.  I  am  well  aware  of  other  areas 
of  the  world  in  which  our  interests  are  gravely 
threatened  by  Russian  aggression  and  subversion. 
The  situation  in  Southeast  Asia,  for  instance,  is 
one  of  vital  importance  to  Western  Europe,  to 
ourselves,  and  to  our  common  problem  and  joint 
endeavors.  Wliat  happens  in  Asia  effects  Europe 
profoundly.  The  reverse  is  equally  true — the 
achievement  of  a  state  of  strength  and  readiness  in 
the  North  Atlantic  community,  which  will  permit 
the  stabilization  of  our  relations  with  Russia  on 
a  secure  and  peaceful  basis  will  do  much  to  give 
assurance — and  a  sense  of  direction — to  those 
Asiatic  nations  which  are  struggling  to  protect 
their  new  and  unfamiliar  freedom  from  Soviet 
aggression. 

Last  year,  I  ended  my  statement  on  the  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Program  by  saying  that  I  had 
become  more  and  more  convinced  of  the  interde- 
pendence of  the  countries  on  both  sides  of  the 
North  Atlantic  and  that  in  no  field  was  this  more 
true  than  in  the  field  of  defense.  Our  enlightened 
self-interest  calls  on  us  to  assist  the  nations  of 
Western  Europe  in  putting  into  effect  our  collec- 
tive defense  plans,  for  in  the  world  in  which  we 
live  today  their  defenses  are  in  effect  our  defenses. 
In  my  statement  last  year  I  also  said : 

A  redressing  of  the  unbalance  of  power  in  Europe  caused 
by  the  last  war  to  an  extent  unprecedented  iu  modern 
history  is  a  prerequisite  to  stable  relations.  For  this  rea- 
sou  it  is,  I  believe,  essential  to  our  vital  national  interest 
to  give  no  evidence  of  slackening  or  faltering  but  rather 
to  press  on  full  steam  ahead  with  our  program.  I  there- 
fore hope  that  the  military  assistance  legislation  will  be 
promptly  enacted  by  the  Congress.  This  is  the  language 
which  is  understood. 
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Those  statements  I  now  reaffirm,  with  my  con- 
victions strengthened  by  the  developments  during 
the  past  year  which  I  have  outlined.  I  am  aware 
of  the  danger  of  weakening  ourselves  and  the  com- 
munity of  which  we  are  a  part  by  undertaking  to 
carry  a  burden  heavier  than  our  resources  can  sus- 
tain. But  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  danger  can  be 
avoided  and  that  the  task  to  which  in  our  own 
national  interest  we  have  set  our  hands  and  minds 
can  be  successfully  carried  through.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  the  brains,  the  learning,  the  ingenuity, 
and  the  advanced  technology  of  our  Western  civili- 
zation can  secure  for  us  the  peace  we  seek  without  a 
burdensome  and  unimaginative  balance  of  mere 
mass  against  the  mass  which  threatens  us.  I  be- 
lieve we  will  find  among  our  resources  those  which 
are  essential  to  strengthen  our  military  position 
sufficiently  to  satisfy  our  security  requirements 
and  that  we  will  do  this  without  endangering  our 
political  and  economic  structures. 

It  is  equally  my  belief  that  the  peoples  and  the 
governments  of  Western  Europe  are  prepared  to 
meet  the  problem  and  to  shoulder  their  share  of 
the  burden.  The  Atlantic  pact  countries  comprise 
over  300  million  active  and  intelligent  people  with 
resources — spii'itual  and  intellectual,  technical  and 
material,  industrial  and  political — which  are 
vastly  superior  to  the  resources  commanded  by 
another  power  which  employs  communism  as  a 
weapon  to  further  its  imperialistic  designs. 

We  have  made  an  encouraging  start  along  the 
difficult  road  to  security  and  peace.  Our  defense 
plans  are  being  integrated  through  the  actions  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization.  Our 
American  investments  aimed  at  restoring  the  eco- 
nomic health  of  Western  Europe  and  reestablish- 
ing the  strength,  which,  combined  with  our 
strength,  is  needed  to  preserve  the  peace,  are  al- 
ready proving  their  soundness. 

The  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Program  for  the 
coming  year  has  been  presented  to  Congress  by  the 
Executive  Br-anch.  No  nation  should  embark  on  a 
program  of  this  character  or  having  embarked  on 
it  should  continue  to,  unless  its  national  interests 
dictate  that  it  do  so.  Our  national  interests,  the 
ultimate  preservation  of  our  institutions  require, 
I  believe,  that  we  firmly  and  steadfastly  carry  for- 
ward the  progi'am  we  have  commenced.  The  en- 
during peace  we  seek  may  be  achieved  by  following 
this  course.    It  cannot  be  achieved  by  faltering. 


MILITARY  AID  TO  GREECE 

Statement  hy  Henry  F.  Grady 
Ambassador  to  Greece  ^ 

Th7-ee  years  ago  Congress  passed  the  first  Greek 
Aid  Bill.  In  that  year,  1947,  many  people  were 
doubtful  about  the  advisability  and  efficacy  of  this 

'Mr.  Grady  is  Ambassador  designate  to  Iran. 
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aid.  By  1948,  we  had  made  some  progress,  but 
there  had  been  discouraging  turns  of  events  in 
both  the  military  and  economic  fields;  there  was 
talk  in  some  quartere  about  "operation  rathole." 

The  next  year,  1949,  when  the  Executive  Branch 
again  requested  Congress  for  substantial  aid  for 
Greece,  we  could  point  to  a  period  of  relative 
economic  stability  and  to  a  trained  and  partially 
equipped  Greek  Armed  Service.  We  were  hope- 
ful. 

This  year,  1950,  we  can  point  to  a  continuation 
of  the  economic  stability  and  to  a  completely  vic- 
torious Greek  military  force.  With  the  help  of 
American  arms,  the  Communist  guerrilla  forces 
have  been  reduced  to  a  few  hundred  scattered, 
ineffective  men.  The  remainder  of  the  20,000  who 
were  in  Greece  a  year  ago  have  been  killed,  re- 
patriated, or  have  withdrawn  into  the  "curtain 
countries,"  and  the  guerrilla  recruiting  and  supply 
facilities  within  Greece  have  been  broken  up.  By 
some  time  this  summer,  the  remainder  of  the  700,- 
000  refugees  from  the  war  areas  will  have  returned 
to  their  homes. 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  original  Greek  aid 
program  has  been  accomplished.  I  think  we  can 
honestly  use  the  word  "success." 
.,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  we  have  finished  our 
work  in  Greece.  Far  from  it.  The  poverty,  the 
insecurity,  the  threat  from  the  north,  and  many 
of  the  other  factors  which  originally  caused  the 
problem  in  Greece  still  exist.  We  still  have  a  job 
to  do.  But  Greece  is  no  longer  an  emergency  case 
as  it  was  in  1947,  and,  as  soon  as  possible,  we  hope 
to  stop  calling  it  a  special  case. 

We  have  met  the  emergency  problem ;  our  pro- 
gram is  now  aimed  at  placing  the  country  upon 
a  firm  basis  which  will  enable  it  to  stand  on  its 
own.  This  program  involves  continuation  of 
American  economic  and  military  aid  through 
1952,  and,  even  more  important,  it  involves  ac- 
ceptance of  responsibility  and  inauguration  of 
vigorous  action  by  the  Greeks  themselves.  As  I 
outlined  in  a  letter  to  the  Greek  Government  in 
April  of  this  year,  the  Greeks  themselves  must 
greatly  improve  their  government  finances  and 
government  administration  if  American  aid  is  to 
bring  capital  improvements  and  not  just  relief. 
-  In  the  past,  Greece's  need  for  military  aid  has 
been  great  because  she  was  carrying  on  active 
warfare  against  an  invader.  Even  now,  when  the 
war  is  over,  the  needs  of  Greece  are  large  in  pro-  i 
portion  to  her  population.  Whereas  the  United  | 
States  Government  may  furnish  only  a  fraction 
of  the  armaments  for  some  Western  European 
countries,  it  must  supply  virtually  all  of  the  arma- 
ments and  purely  military  supplies  for  the  Greek 
Armed  Forces.  Greece  has  virtually  no  active 
armament  industry,  and,  even  if  she  did  have,  she 
would  find  it  almost  impossible  to  pay  for  arma- 
ments; in  the  past  year,  the  Government  ti'easury 
has  had  a  deficit  amounting  to  one-third  of  the 
total  exi^editures.     Nor  does  Greece  have  foreign 
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exchange  to  buy  the  armaments  abroad;  of  the 
400  million  dollui-s  Greece  spent  abroad  for  civil- 
ian piuposos  this  past  \ei\v,  250  million  dollars 
had  to  be  supplied  l)y  ECA. 

Greece  still  lives  in  a  dangerous  corner  of  the 
world.  Since  she  does  not  have  the  money  to 
support  her  own  defense  forces,  we  must  foot  the 
bill  or  leave  her  easy  jirey  to  the  Connnunists. 

Next  year,  Greece  wdl  be  spcndinjj:  the  i^iuival- 
ent  of  alxiut  125  million  dollars  in  lier  own  cur- 
rency for  her  Armed  Services.  kShc  needs  further 
funds  for  the  purchase  of  needed  military  sup- 
plies abroad;  tne  whole  of  this  burden  must  be 
borne  by  the  American  military  aid. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  this  figure  is 
lower  than  the  sum  finallv  allocated  to  Greece  last 
year  for  military  aid.  "First,  the  guerrilla  war 
IS  over.  Second,  the  Ai'uied  Services  are  presently 
being  better  equipped  and  require  only  mainte- 
nance; and.  third,  the  food,  clothing,  fuel,  forage, 
tires,  and  other  civilian  type  items  are  to  be  sup- 
plied through  the  domestic  economy  this  year 
rather  than  from  American  military  aid  as  was 
the  case  last  year.  It  is  expected  that  the  ECA 
aid  to  Greece  for  next  year  will  be  supplemented 
by  36  million  dollars  to  assist  the  domestic  econ- 
omy in  bearing  this  transposed  burden. 

Since  most  of  the  capital  military  equipment 
will  be  supplied  from  fiscal  year  '50  funds  and 
since  the  domestic  economy  with  ECA  help  is  tak- 
ing over  the  supply  of  food  and  other  civilian 
type  items,  the  Alilitar}-  Defense  Assistance  Pro- 
gram aid  we  are  requesting  for  next  year  will 
be  used  essentially  for  maintenance  of  military 
equipment  and  for  military  supplies. 

Our  program  for  next  year  is  essentially  an 
extension  and  continuation  of  last  year.  We 
must  repair  or  replace  the  equipment  of  the  last 
3  years  which  has  been  damaged  through  active 
use  in  battle.  We  must  provide  the  ammunition, 
spare  parts,  and  supplies  which  make  it  possible 
for  the  Greeks  to  use  and  keep  in  readiness  the 
equipment   we  have  already  given  them. 

We  are,  insofar  as  possible,  converting  the  pat- 
tern of  aid  in  Greece  to  that  which  has  been  estab- 
lished for  the  countries  of  Western  Europe.  We 
hope  that  the  days  of  large-scale  relief  aid  and 
of  large-scale  transfers  of  military  equipment  for 
Greece  are  over.  Because  the  threat  to  Greece  is 
more  active  and  because  Greece  has  even  fewer 
resources  to  meet  this  threat  than  the  countries  of 
Western  Europe,  the  aid  to  Greece  is  propor- 
tionately high.  '\^niile  we  have  chided  the  Greek 
Government  at  times  for  not  moving  more  rapidly, 
our  fundamental  feeling  is  that  Greece  has 
put  up  a  gallant  fight  and  has  made  good  use  of 
the  1.5  billion  dollars  American  aid  and  the  0.5 
billion  dollars  other  foreign  aid  which  has  been 
given  to  her  since  liberation.  We  think  she  needs 
and  deserves  this  reduced  appropriation  next  year 
to  make  effective  the  Armed  Services  we  have 
already  trained  and  equipped. 


MILITARY  AID  TO  TURKEY 

Statement  by  (leorge  Wadsworth 
Ambassador  to  Turkey 

The  Military  Aid  to  Turkey  Program  has  made 
a  substantial  contribution  toward  modernizing 
and,  consequently,  strengthening  the  Turkish 
Armed  Forces  and  toward  creating  a  reliable  and 
eft'ective  ally  for  AVestern  democracy  in  the  criti- 
cal Middle  East  area. 

Prior  to  the  inception  of  the  aid  program  in 
1947,  Turkey  maintained  over  500,000  men  under 
arms  at  a  heavy  sacrifice  to  the  national  economy. 
During  the  3  years  of  military  assistance,  the 
peacetime  strength  of  Turkish  Armed  Forces  has 
been  considerably  reduced.  With  the  modern 
equipment  thus  provided  and  the  complementary 
educational  system  established  and  supervised  by 
the  American  Military  Mission,  the  combat  capa- 
bilities of  the  1950  military  establishment  are 
greater  than  when  the  Armed  Forces  were  double 
their  present  size. 

On  the  international  stage,  Turkey  occupies  a 
unique  and  conspicuous  position.  It  has  a  com- 
mon eastern  boundary  with  Soviet  Russia  and  a 
common  western  boundai-y  with  Soviet-dominated 
Bulgaria.  It  controls  the  strategically  important 
water  route  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  flanks  the  land  route  from  Russia  to 
the  oil  fields  of  Iran  and  Arabia. 

Although  subjected  to  continuous  Soviet  pres- 
sures and  proj)aganda,  the  Turks  have  not  faltered 
or  weakened  in  their  spirit  and  determination  to 
maintain  their  territorial  integi-ity,  independence, 
republican  form  of  government,  and  democratic 
institutions. 

Despite  American  assistance  in  the  form  of 
equipment  and  training,  Turkish  expenditures,  in 
1950,  for  national  defense  are  expected  to  amount 
to  about  35  percent  of  total  budgetary  expendi- 
tures; and,  for  the  jjrevious  10  years,  they  have 
ranged  between  35  percent  and  59  percent  of  such 
expenditures.  While  Turkey  is  receiving  ECA 
assistance,  this  assistance  is  enabling  it  to  under- 
take a  program  of  economic  development  which 
would  otherwise  not  have  been  possible.  Ulti- 
mately this  program  will  contribute  to  an  increase 
in  the  Turkish  national  income  and  in  its  ability 
to  support  these  heavy  defense  expenditures. 
Ultimately  the  Turkish  economy  will  benefit  from 
the  return  to  productive  civilian  pursuits  of  a 
substantial  number  of  its  military  personnel,  many 
of  whom  have  received  or  are  now  receiving  tech- 
nical training  in  the  new  Turkish  military  school 
system.  At  the  present,  however,  Turkey  is  un- 
able to  bear  the  burden  of  continuing  the  program 
of  modernizing  its  armed  forces  without  outside 
assistance. 

Although  the  Turkish  military  establishment 
has  benefited  greatly  from  the  military  aid  pro- 
gram of  the  past  3  years,  the  equipment  and 
training  provided  have  not  yet  accomplished  the 
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modernization  of  the  Turkish  Anned  Forces  that 
is  envisaged.  To  achieve  this  end,  to  further 
strengthen  recognized  Turkish  determination  to 
resist  Soviet  aggi'ession  and  to  make  of  the  demon- 
strated resistance  capabilities  of  Turkish  man- 
power an  even  more  effective  supporting  element 
of  Middle  East  stability,  additional  American 
assistance  is  needed. 


MILITARY  ASSISTANCE  TO  IRAN 

tStatiJincnf  hi/  John  C.  'Wiley 
Avibasmdor  to  Iran 

Iran  is  one  of  the  few  countries  along  the  Rus- 
sian border  that  has  remained  outside  tlie  Com- 
munist fold.  It  is  no  satellite  of  Moscow.  In 
spite  of  Russian  pressure  over  many  years,  it  still 
retains  its  independence.  Since  World  War  II,  it 
has  b(H'n  under  increased  pressure  from  Moscow. 
Tlirough  appeal  to  the  United  Nations,  it  was  in- 
strumental in  effecting  the  withdrawal  of  the  Red 
Army  from  Iranian  soil — Azerbaijan.  With  its 
own  army,  it  overthrew  the  puppet  government 
left  in  Azerbaijan  when  the  Red  Army  withdrew. 
By  its  actions,  it  has  made  its  position  clear. 

Though  the  Red  Army  withdrew  from  Azer- 
baijan, pressure  from  Moscow  has  not  abated. 
There  are  si^ns  that  it  is  increasing.  Iran  is  in 
the  midst  of  the  cold  war.  It  constitutes  part  of 
the  '"front"'  ujion  which  that  cold  war  is  conducted. 
The  methods  emjiloyed  by  Moscow  are  too  well- 
known  to  require  elaboration.  Though  beset  with 
difficulties,  Iran  is  standing  firm  in  that  war.  It 
wishes  to  preserve  its  independence  and  hopes  for 
the  aid  of  like-minded  countries  in  attaining 
that  end. 

It  does  not  appear  necessary  to  explain  the  un- 
foitunate  i-c^sults  that  would  come  were  Iran  to 
succumb  to  Soviet  aggression.  It  is  not  in  the 
United  States  interest  that  Iran  should  disappear 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Iran  needs  an  ai-my  capalile  primarily  of  main- 
taining orilei'  within  (he  count i-y.  an  army  capable 
of  putting  down  any  insui'i-ection — no  matter 
where  or  i)y  wliom  inspired  or  abetted.  Such  an 
ai-niy  could  also  contribute  materially  in  any  over- 
all defense  by  othci-  countries  against  an  aggressor 
nation. 

For  the  eqnipnnMit  and  supply  of  siicli  an  army, 
Iran  requested  military  aid  from  the  United 
States.  The  amount  considered  for  fiscal  year 
Y,)U\  is  in  continuation  of  the  program  iruvugu- 
rated  during  the  current  fiscal  year.  It  will  be 
for  necessary  equipnu-nt  and  for  services  and  sup- 
jilies  incidental  tiiereto,  none  of  which  is  pro- 
curable in  Iran.  It  is  within  the  capabilities  of 
the  ])resent  Iranian  army  to  absorb  this  aid.  It 
will  not  provide  all  that  coidd  be  ])r()rital)lv  used 
by  the  Iranian  army  but  will  assist  materially  in 
r>vercoming  jirescnt  deficiencies.  It  is  a  continua- 
tion of  llic  program  already  begun  and  will  fur- 


ther increase  the  ability  of  the  Iranian  army  to 
carry  out  the  mission  previously  mentioned. 
P'urthermore,  it  will  encourage  Iran  in  the  main- 
tenance of  her  present  position  as  a  free  and 
independent  country.  It  is  definitely  in  the  United 
States  interest. 


MILITARY  AID  TO  KOREAN  SECURITY  FORCES 

Statement  hy  John  J.  Miiccio 
A?nbassador  to  Korea 

In  order  to  implement  United  States  policy  ob- 
jectives and  assist  the  Korean  people  in  the 
achievement  of  their  aspirations  toward  a  united 
and  independent  democratic  statehood,  this  Gov- 
ernment has  adopted  a  policy  which  includes  (1) 
political  support  of  the  Government  of  the  Re- 
])ublic  of  Korea  within  and  outside  the  United 
Nations;  (2)  economic  assistance  designed  to 
achieve  a  stable  economy  and  a  greater  measure 
of  self-sufliciency ;  (3)  vigorous  information  and 
education  programs;  and  (4),  as  a  final  step,  and 
one  without  which  both  United  States  assistance 
and  the  effoi'ts  of  the  Korean  people  would  be  un- 
availing, military  aid  to  the  Korean  security 
forces. 

The  uniquely  compelling  urgency  which  at- 
taches to  the  military  assistance  requirements  of 
the  Republic  has  been  brought  about  by  virtue  of 
the  i>resence  on  its  very  frontiers  (and  not  more 
than  30  miles  from  the  capital  city  of  Seoul)  of 
an  aggressive  Soviet-dominated  Communist  re- 
gime which  is  publicly  committed  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Republic,  bj-  force  of  arms  if  necessary. 
The  resultant  serious  problems  of  internal  and 
external  security  threaten  the  continued  survival 
of  the  Republic  as  an  independent  democratic 
nation. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  policies  and 
intentions  of  the  north  Korean  regime,  which  are 
but  manifestations  of  the  expansionist  policies  of 
(lie  Soviet  Union,  are  aimed  at  achieving  eventual 
Connnunist  domination  of  the  entire  peninsula. 
In  order  to  prevent  this  threat  from  becoming  an 
actuality,  the  United  States  has  assisted  the  Ko- 
rean security  forces  through  (1)  the  transfer,  prior 
to,  and  during  United  States  troop  withdraw.ol.  of 
military  equipment  and  supplies  with  a  replace- 
ment value  of  more  than  50  million  dollars;  (2) 
the  establishment  of  a  Military  Advisory  Group  to 
assist  in  the  training  and  development  of  those 
security  forces;  and  (;!)  the  ])assage  by  the  United 
States  Congress  of  the  Mutual  Defense  A.ssistance 
Act  Mhicli  jirovides  for  continued  support  of  those 
foi-i'cs  (lui-ing  fiscal  j'ear  1050. 

The  Korean  Govermnent  has  exhibited  a  wil- 
lingness and  ability  to  utilize  this  aid  effectively. 
Internally,  the  Government  is  achieving  increas- 
ingly favorable  results  in  the  vigorous  cam]iaign 
now  being  waged  against  Communist  guerrillas. 
The  fact  that  armed  guerrilla  strength  has  been 
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reduced  from  an  estimated  peak  of  2,000  to  577  men 
from  September  1949  to  April  1950  and  that  more 
than  5,000  guerrillas  have  been  killed  during  that 
same  period  may  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  suc- 
cess of  army  and  police  operations. 

Altliough  the  tlireat  of  north  Korean  aggression 
seems,  temporarily  at  least,  to  have  been  success- 
fully contained,  the  undeniable  materiel  superior- 
ity of  the  north  Korean  forces  would  provide  north 
Korea  with  the  margin  of  victory  in  the  event  of  a 
full-scale  invasion  of  the  Republic.  Such  super- 
iority is  particularly  evident  in  the  matter  of 
heavy  infantry  support  wea])ons,  tanks,  and  com- 
bat aircraft  with  which  the  U.S.I^.R.  has  supplied 
and  continues  to  supply  its  Korean  puppet.  It  has 
been  aggravated  also  b.y  the  recent  Communist  suc- 
cesses in  China  which  have  increased  considerably 
the  military  potential  of  the  north,  particularly  by 
releasing  undetermined  numbers  of  Korean  troops 
from  the  Chinese  Communist  armies  for  service  in 
Korea.  The  threat  to  the  Republic  will  continue 
as  long  as  there  exists  in  the  north  an  aggressive 
Communist  regime  desiring  the  conquest  and 
domination  of  the  south.  It  is,  therefore,  vital  that 
the  Republic's  security  forces,  which  are  almost 
entire!}-  dependent  upon  the  United  States  for 
logistical  support,  be  maintained  on  an  effective 
defensive  level  of  equality,  in  manpower,  equip- 
ment, and  training,  in  relation  to  those  which 
immediately  threaten  it. 

I  am  convinced  that  termination  of  United 
States  military  assistance  after  1950  would  mean 
both  a  nullification  of  the  success  which  the  secur- 
ity forces  have  thus  far  achieved  in  maintaining 
internal  and  external  security  and  the  substantial 
loss  of  the  investments  which  we  have  made  in  the 
form  of  both  military  and  economic  assistance. 
Furthermore,  the  political  support  which  this 
Government  and  the  majority  of  the  United  Na- 
tions has  extended  the  Republic  in  its  struggle  to 
survive  would  be  rendered  meaningless,  and  mil- 
lions of  people  in  the  Far  East  who  are  now  faced 
with  the  choice  between  communism  and  democ- 
racy would  lose  faith  in  the  United  States  and 
would  rapidly  succumb  to  the  aggressive  tactics  of 
Communist  expansion. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  my  confirmed  opinion 
that  continued  military  assistance  to  the  Republic 
of  Korea  is  the  best  assurance  not  only  for  the 
protection  of  our  investment  but  also  for  the  suc- 
cessful implementation  of  our  policy  with  respect 
to  both  that  country  and  the  entire  Far  East. 


MUTUAL  DEFENSE  PROGRAM 
FOR  THE  PHILIPPINES 

Statement  by  Myron  Melvin  Cowen 
Ambassador  to  the  Philippines 

The  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Program  for 
fiscal  year  1951  is  intended  to  provide  essential 


materiel  required  by  Philippine  Armed  Forces 
so  as  to  insure  that  the  current  and  continuing 
campaign  against  Communist-led  guerrillas  and 
dissidents  not  fail  by  reason  of  insufficient  arms, 
ammunition,  and  other  equipment  necessary  to 
success.  Thi!  guerrilla  methods  of  warfare  used, 
the  swampy  and  mountainous  terrain  in  which 
operations  must  be  carried  on,  the  lopg  periods  of 
extremely  heavy  rainfall,  and  the  flexible  and 
highly  dispersed  combat  units  of  the  dissidents  all 
combine  to  make  the  type  of  operations  conducted 
unusually  severe  on  equipment  and  materiel.  The 
aid  extended  by  the  United  States  through  the 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Program  augments  the 
self-help  which  the  Philippines  extends  its  Armed 
Forces  by  providing  them  with  spare  parts  to  keep 
equipment  in  operation,  with  weapons  and  with 
other  key  items  of  equipment  which  are  not  ob- 
tainable within  the  economy  of  the  Philippines. 

The  necessity  for  a  sound,  internal  condition 
within  the  Philippines  should  not  be  underesti- 
mated. Communistic  forces  working  from  within 
the  Hukbalahap  and  other  dissident  groups  can- 
not be  permitted  to  continue  to  spread  lawlessness 
and  banditry  throughout  the  archipelago.  Effec- 
tive organization  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  Phil- 
ippines, which,  in  time,  should  suppress  these  dis- 
sidents, is  now  under  way.  Their  continued  sup- 
port by  the  United  States,  through  the  supply  of 
critical  items  made  available  under  the  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Progi-am,  is  fully  justified  and 
is  a  portion  of  the  insurance  which  the  United 
States  desired  for  maintenance  of  this  island  of 
democracy  in  the  Southwest  Pacific. 

In  addition,  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Pro- 
gram pi'ovides  for  the  continued  schooling  of 
carefully  selected  Philippine  Armed  Forces  offi- 
cers and  enlisted  men  in  the  United  States  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force  technical  schools  of  their 
particular  branch. 


Educators,  Artist  To  Visit  Korea 

Dr.  William  Lonsdale  Tayler,  educator,  lecturer, 
writer,  and  political  scientist  of  Dickinson  College, 
Carlisle,  Pennsylvania;  and  Dr.  Grace  Stuart 
Nutley,  instructor  in  English  at  Brooklyn  College, 
and  her  husband,  Cyril  Nutley,  illustrator  and 
owner  of  a  New  York  commercial  art  studio,  have 
been  awarded  grants-in-aid  by  the  Department  of 
State  to  enable  them  to  serve  as  visiting  professors 
in  Korea. 

Drs.  Tayler  and  Nutley  will  serve  as  professors 
of  political  science  and  education,  respectively,  at 
Chosen  Christian  University,  Seoul,  and  Mr. 
Nutley  will  serve  as  professor  of  commercial  arts 
and  design  at  Seoul  National  University. 
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Comment  on  Moscow  Visit  of  U.N.  Secretary-General 


Sfatcm-c7it  hy  Secretary  Acheson 


IRvlca-tcd  to  the  press  June  7] 


T  iniapine  tliat  you  will  want  me  to  make  some 
coinmciit  on  Mr.  Lie's  report  on  his  trip  to  Europe, 
and  on  the  memorandum  wjiicli  he  left  with  the 
Pi-esident  on  April  20. 

In  the  first  place,  I  want  to  say,  generally,  that 
I  think  it  is  proper  for  Mr.  Lie  in  his  capacity  as 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  to  take 
wiiatever  steps  he  thinks  desirable  in  his  eifort  to 
reduce  the  existin<i  tensions  in  the  world.  The 
Secretary-Geneial  of  the  United  Nations  occupies 
a  unique  position  and  deserves  our  encourajrement 
and  .support. 

I  am  firatified  to  read  in  Mr.  Lie's  report  that  he 
has  reached  the  firm  conviction  from  his  conversa- 
lioiis  in  Moscow,  as  well  as  in  the  other  ca]iitals, 
I  hat  the  United  Nations  remains  a  primary  factor 
ill  the  foreifin  policy  of  each  of  the  four  (iovcrn- 
ments  he  visited.  Ceitainl}',  that  is  true  of  the 
United  .'^tates. 

'Hie  10  specific  |)oints  mentioned  hy  Mi-.  Lie  in 
his  incinoraiidum  include  subjects  of  major  impor- 
tance in  the  work  of  tin!  United  Nations.  An  ex- 
amination of  our  record  will  disclose  that  the 
United  States  has  coo])erated  wholeheartedly  in 
the  United  Nations  in  the  searcii  for  a<;reement 
and  foi-  ])i-ofriess  in  these  fields.  Tiie  United  States 
lias  always  been  icady  to  nefjotiatc  with  other 
members  of  tlie  United  Nations  on  any  matter  in 
the  appropriate  forum.  Wc  ai'c  williiiir  to  consider 
any  j)ossibilit  ics  put  forw:ird  by  Mr.  Lie  or  by  any 
other  menilier  oi  the  I'nited  Nations  which  are 
bebeved  to  be  practical.  As  I  said  in  my  speech 
at  I5erkeley  last  March,  "our  attltmlc  is  not  in- 
llexible,  our  opinions  arc  not  frozen,  our  positions 
are  not  and  will  not  be  obstacles  to  pciice.'" 

'I'lic  riiitcd  .States  believes,  fiirtheriiiore,  that 
all  the  (jreat  Powers  have  a  s])ecial  res|)onsibility 
under  the  ('baiter  to  exercise  leadershi]).  We  in- 
tend to  exercise  this  i-esponsibility  in  the  future 
us  wc  have  in  I  he  ])asl.    Wc  have  hope  for  pro^jress 


throu^ifh  the  United  Nations,  and  we  do  not  doubt 
its  capacity  for  accomplishment. 

The  Secretary-General  states  that  no  significant 
j>r()gress  can  be  made  while  members  of  the  LTnited 
Nations  remain  divided  on  the  question  of  Chinese 
representation.  I  have  made  our  position  clear  on 
this  question  many  times.  The  present  situation 
in  the  United  Nations  does  not  arise  from  our  posi- 
tion on  the  fjuestion  of  Chinese  representation  but 
from  the  refusal  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  accept  deci- 
sions taken  by  parliamentary  majorities  in  the 
vai'ious  organs  of  the  United  Nations.  Their  re- 
fusal constitutes  a  lioycott  of  the  United  Nations 
and  an  unwarranted  attempt  at  blackmail.  We 
do  not  like  blackmail. 

Our  position  of  supporting  the  National  Gov- 
ernment and  of  opposing  the  seating  of  the  Chinese 
Communists  continues  unchanged.  But,  we  will 
accejjt  the  decision  of  any  organ  of  the  United 
Nations  made  by  the  necessary  majority,  and  we 
will  not  walk  out.  We  do  not  think  the  veto  ap- 
l)lies  in  the  Security  Council,  and,  as  I  have  fre- 
(piently  stated,  we  believe  that  each  nation  must 
decide  for  itself  how  it  is  going  to  vote  on  the 
(|uesli()n,  and  we  are  not  going  to  try  to  influ- 
ence them. 

'I'he  Soviet  record  has  been  one  of  obstruction 
in  many  I'espects  in  the  LTnited  Nations  prior  to 
the  walkout.  Nevertheless,  this  Government  de- 
sires Id  have  the  Soviet  Union  associated  in  every 
as])ccl  (if  the  United  Nations.  We  desire,  indeed, 
that  (lie  Soviet  Union  should  participate  in  the 
specialized  agencies  in  which  it  has  never  so  far 
[lart  icipated  and  wholeheartedly  to  join  with  other 
nienibers  in  genuine  etforts  to  solve  the  difliculties 
which  are  before  the  United  Nations. 

]jv\  iiic  come  back  to  Mr.  Lie's  statement  in  his 
letter  that  the  n-opening  of  negotiations  on  out- 
standing issues  is  possible.  There  is  no  magic 
which  either  Mr.  I^ie  or  anybody  else  can  produce 
with  a  wa\i'  of  a  wand  to  remove  suddenly  the 
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tensions  that  now  exist.  As  I  have  said  before, 
the  free  nations  of  the  world  have  a  hard  task 
ahead  of  them  as  lonfj  as  the  Soviet  Government 
continues  its  present  policies.  We  can't  afford  to 
wait  and  merely  hope  that  those  policies  will 
change.  We  must  carry  forward  in  our  own  de- 
termination to  create  situations  of  strength  in  the 
free  world,  because  this  is  the  only  basis  on  which 
lasting  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Government  is 
possible. 

DOCUMENTS  RELATING  TO   MOSCOW  TALKS 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  United  Nations 
Department  of  Public  Information,  on  June  6,  1950.'\ 

Secretary-General's  Letter 

to  Each  Member  of  the  United  Nations 

The  deterioration  of  relations  between  lending  Members 
of  the  United  Nations  has  created  a  situation  of  most 
serious  concern  for  the  United  Nations  and  the  future 
peace  of  the  world.  In  my  capacity  as  Secretary-General, 
I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  suggest  means  by  which  the 
principles  of  the  Charter  and  the  resources  of  the  United 
Nations  could  be  employed  to  moderate  the  present  con- 
flict and  to  enable  a  fresh  start  to  be  made  towards  even- 
tual peaceful  solutions  of  outstanding  problems. 

To  this  end,  I  have  drawn  up  a  "Memorandum  of  Points 
for  Consideration  in  the  Development  of  a  20-year  Pro- 
gram for  achieving  Peace  through  the  United  Nations," 
a  copy  of  which  is  annexed  hereto. 

I  have  personally  handed  this  Memorandum  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  Mr.  Harry 
S.  Truman,  on  April  20,  to  the  Prime  Minister  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  Mr.  Clement  Attlee,  on  April  28,  to  the 
Prime  Minister  of  France,  Mr.  Georges  Bidault,  on  May 
3,  and  to  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Social- 
ist Republics,  Generalissimo  Joseph  Stalin  on  May  15. 
I  had  opportunity  to  discuss  the  points  of  this  Memo- 
randum with  the  foregoing  Heads  of  Governments  and 
with  other  leaders  of  their  Governments  including  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  of  America,  Mr. 
Dean  Acheson,  the  Foreign  Secretary  of  the  United  King- 
dom, Mr.  Ernest  BevLn,  the  Foreign  Minister  of  France, 
Mr.  Robert  Schuman,  the  Vice-Premier  of  the  U.S.S.R., 
Mr.  Viacheslav  Molotov,  and  the  Foreign  Minister  of  the 
U.S.S.R.,  Mr.  Andrei  Vishinsky. 

While  it  would  not  be  appropriate  for  me  to  state  the 
views  of  any  of  the  Governments  on  the  points  of  the 
Memorandum,  I  can  say  that  I  have  draN\Ti  from  my 
conversations  a  firm  conviction  that  the  United  Nations 
remain  a  primary  factor  in  the  foreign  policy  of  each  of 
these  Governments  and  that  the  reopening  of  genuine 
negotiations  on  certain  of  the  outstanding  issues  may  be 
possible. 

It  is  evident  that  no  significant  progress  can  be  made 
while  the  Members  of  the  United  Nations  remain  sharply 
divided  on  the  question  of  the  representation  of  one  of 
the  permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council — the  Re- 
public of  China.  It  is  necessary  that  this  question  be 
settled. 

Under  Point  2  of  the  annexed  Memorandum,  I  have  made 
a  number  of  suggestions  for  resumption  of  negotiations 
on  the  problems  of  atomic  energy.     Another  suggestion 


was  made  in  the  appeal  circulated  on  April  20,  1050,  by 
the  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  to  the 
High  Contracting  Parties  to  the  Geneva  Conventions  for 
tlie  Protection  of  Victims  of  War,  to  do  everything  In  their 
power  to  reach  agreements  on  the  prohibition  of  the 
atomic  bomb  a. id  "blind"  weaix)ns  generally. 

In  connection  with  Point  7,  the  conversations  of  the 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Economic  Commission  for  Eu- 
rope, Mr.  Gunnar  Myrdal,  with  various  European  Govern- 
ments have  emphasized  the  necessity  for  further  efforts 
to  liberate  international  trade  from  the  restrictions  and 
discriminatory  practices  which  now  hamper  the  free  flow 
of  goods. 

Further  in  connection  with  Point  7,  I  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  statement  unanimously  adopted  in  Paris  on 
May  4,  1950,  by  the  Administrative  Committee  on  Co- 
ordination (composed  of  the  Secretary-General  and  the 
Administrative  heads  of  the  following  specialized 
agencies:  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cul- 
tural Organization,  International  Labor  Organization, 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  World  Health  Organi- 
zation, International  Civil  Aviation  Organization,  Inter- 
national Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develoi)ment,  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund,  International  Refugee  Or- 
ganization, International  Telecommunication  Union,  In- 
ternational Bureau  of  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  Interim 
Commission  of  the  International  Trade  Organization.) 
The  statement  reads : 

"The  present  division  of  the  world  and  the  increasingly 
serious  conflicts  of  policy  among  the  great  powers  have 
gravely  impaired  the  prospects  for  world  peace  and  for 
raising  the  standards  of  living  of  the  peoples  of  the  world. 
It  is  of  particular  concern  to  the  administrative  heads 
of  the  organizations  that  these  conditions  threaten  the 
very  basis  of  their  work.  The  United  Nations  and  the 
specialized  agencies  are  founded  upon  the  principles  that 
lasting  world  problems — like  disease,  hunger,  ignorance 
and  poverty  which  recognize  no  frontier — can  never  be 
overcome  unless  all  the  nations  join  in  universal  efforts 
to  these  ends.  We  affirm  the  validity  of  this  principle 
of  universality.  The  United  Nations  sytem  makes  ample 
room  for  diversity  within  a  universal  framework.  We 
believe  it  would  be  a  disaster  if  efforts  to  realize  the  prin- 
ciple of  universality  in  practice  were  to  be  abandoned 
now.  We  believe  that  the  greatest  efforts  should,  on 
the  contrary,  be  directed  towards  achieving  in  fact  true 
universality  in  the  membership  and  programs  of  the 
United  Nations  and  of  those  of  the  specialized  agencies 
which  are  founded  on  that  principle.  We  also  believe 
that  it  is  necessary  for  all  the  governments  to  renew 
their  efforts  to  conciliate  and  negotiate  the  political  dif- 
ferences that  divide  them  and  obstruct  economic  and  social 
advancement.  Specificaly,  we  believe  that  it  is  essential 
to  the  future  of  both  the  United  Nations  and  the  specialized 
agencies  that  the  present  political  deadlock  in  the  United 
Nations  be  resolved  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  The 
peace  and  well-being  of  all  peoples  demand  from  their 
governments  a  great  and  sustained  new  effort  by  the 
nations  of  the  world  to  achieve  a  constructive  and  durable 
peace." 

I  have  the  honour  to  request  the  earnest  attention  of 
your  Government  to  the  annexed  Memorandum.     I  have 
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in  contemplation  the  possibility  of  its  formal  submission 
to  the  Security  Council  at  an  appropriate  time,  and  I 
reserve  the  right  to  place  it  on  the  provisional  agenda 
of  the  forthcoming  regular  session  of  the  General 
Assembly. 

Memorandum 

As  Secretary-General,  it  is  my  firm  belief  that  a  new 
and  great  effort  must  be  attempted  to  end  the  so-called 
"cold  war"  and  to  set  the  world  once  more  on  a  road  that 
will  offer  greater  hope  of  lasting  peace. 

The  atmosphere  of  deepening  international  mistrust  can 
be  dissipated  and  the  threat  of  the  universal  disaster  of 
another  war  averted  by  employing  to  the  full  the  resources 
for  conciliation  and  constructive  peace-building  present  in 
the  United  Nations  Charter.  The  employment  of  these  re- 
sources can  secure  eventual  peace  if  we  accept,  believe 
and  act  upon  the  possibility  of  peaceful  co-existence 
among  all  the  Great  Powers  and  the  different  economic 
and  political  systems  they  represent,  and  if  the  Great 
Powers  evidence  a  readiness  to  undertake  genuine  nego- 
tiation— not  in  a  spirit  of  appeasement — but  with  enlight- 
ened self-interest  and  common  sense  on  all  sides. 

Measures  for  collective  self-defence  and  regional  rem- 
edies of  other  kinds  are  at  best  interim  measures,  and 
cannot  alone  bring  any  relialrte  security  from  the  prospect 
of  war.  The  one  common  undertaking  and  universal  in- 
strument of  the  great  majority  of  the  human  race  is  the 
United  Nations.  A  patient,  constructive  long-term  use 
of  its  potentialities  can  bring  a  real  and  secure  peace  to 
the  world.  I  am  certain  that  such  an  effort  will  have 
the  active  interest  and  support  of  the  smaller  Member 
States,  who  have  much  to  contribute  in  the  conciliation 
of  Big  Power  differences  and  in  the  development  of  con- 
structive and  mutually  advantageous  political  and  eco- 
nomic co-operation. 

I  therefore  venture  to  suggest  certain  points  for  consid- 
eration in  the  formulation  of  a  20-year  United  Nations 
Peace  Program.  Certain  of  these  points  call  for  urgent 
action.  Others  are  of  a  long-range  nature,  requiring  con- 
tinued effort  over  the  next  20  years.  I  shall  not  discuss 
tlie  problems  of  the  peace  settlements  for  Austria,  Ger- 
many and  Japan — because  the  founders  of  the  United  Na- 
tions indicated  that  the  peace  settlements  should  be  made 
separately  from  the  United  Nations.  But  I  believe  that 
the  progress  of  a  United  Natiops  Peace  Program  such 
as  is  here  suggested  will  help  to  bring  these  settlements 
far  closer  to  attainment. 

1.  Inauguration  of  periodic  meetings  of  the  Security 
Council,  attended  63/  foreign  ministers,  or  heads  or  other 
members  of  governments,  as  provided  hy  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  and  the  rules  of  procedure;  together  with 
further  development  and  use  of  other  United  Nations 
machinery  for  negotiation,  mediation  and  conciliation  of 
international  disputes. 

The  periodic  meetings  of  the  Security  Council  provided 
for  in  Article  28  of  the  Charter  have  never  been  held. 
Such  periodic  meetings  should  be  held  semiannually,  be- 
ginning witli  one  in  1050.  In  my  opinion,  tliey  should  be 
used  for  a  general  review  at  a  high  level  of  outstanding 
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issues  in  the  United  Nations,  particularly  those  that  di- 
vide the  Great  Powers.  They  should  not  be  expected  to 
produce  great  decisions  every  time ;  they  should  be  used 
for  consultation — much  of  it  in  private — for  efforts  to  gain 
ground  toward  agreement  on  questions  at  issue,  to  clear 
up  misunderstandings,  to  prepare  for  new  initiatives  that 
may  Improve  the  chances  for  definitive  agreement  at  later 
meetings.  They  should  be  held  away  from  Headquarters 
as  a  general  rule,  in  Geneva,  the  capitals  of  the  Permanent 
Members  and  in  other  regions  of  the  world. 

Further  development  of  the  resources  of  the  United 
Nations  for  mediation  and  conciliation  should  be  under- 
taken, including  re-establishment  of  the  regular  practice 
of  private  consultations  by  the  representatives  of  the 
five  Great  Powers,  and  a  renewed  effort  to  secure  agree- 
ment by  all  the  Great  Powers  on  limitations  on  the  use 
of  the  veto  power  in  the  pacific  settlement  procedures  of 
the  Security  Council. 

2.  A  new  attempt  to  make  progress  toward  establishing 
an  international  control  system  for  atomic  energy  that 
will  be  effective  in  preventing  its  use  for  war  and  pro- 
moting its  use  for  peaceful  purposes. 

We  cannot  hope  for  any  quick  or  easy  solution  of  this 
most  difficult  problem  of  atomic  energy  control.  The  only 
way  to  find  out  what  is  possible  is  to  resume  negotiation 
in  line  with  the  directive  of  the  General  Assembly  last 
faU  "to  explore  all  possible  avenues  and  examine  all  con- 
crete suggestions  with  a  view  to  determining  what  might 
lead  to  an  agreement.^'  Various  suggestions  for  finding 
a  basis  for  a  fresh  approach  have  been  put  forward.  One 
possibility  would  be  for  the  Security  Council  to  instruct 
the  Secretary-General  to  call  a  conference  of  scientists 
whose  discussions  might  provide  a  reservoir  of  new  ideas 
on  the  control  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  the 
promotion  of  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  that  could 
thereafter  be  explored  in  the  United  Nations  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission.  Or,  it  may  be  that  an  interim  agree- 
ment could  be  worked  out  that  would  at  least  be  some 
improvement  on  the  present  situation  of  an  unlimited 
atomic  arms  race,  even  though  it  did  not  afford  full  se- 
curity. There  are  other  possibilities  for  providing  the 
basis  for  a  new  start ;  every  possibility  should  be  explored. 

3.  A  new  approach  to  the  problem  of  bringing  the  artna- 
ments  race  undei-  control  not  only  in  the  field  of  atomic 
weapons,  but  in  other  weapons  of  mass  destruction  and 
in  conventional  armaments. 

Here  is  another  area  where  it  is  necessary  to  re-activate 
negotiation  and  to  make  new  efforts  at  finding  some  area 
of  common  ground.  It  must  be  recognized  that  up  to  now 
there  has  been  virtually  a  complete  failure  here  and  that 
the  immediate  prospects  seem  poor  indeed.  Clearly  dis- 
armament requires  an  atmosphere  of  confidence  in  which 
political  disputes  are  brought  nearer  to  solution.  But 
it  is  also  true  that  any  progress  at  all  towards  agreement 
on  the  regulation  of  armaments  of  any  kind  would  help 
to  reduce  cold  war  tensions  and  thug  assist  in  the  adjust- 
ment of  political  disputes.  Negotiation  on  this  problem 
should  not  be  deferred  until  the  other  great  political  prob- 
lems are  solved,  but  should  go  liand-in-hand  with  any 
effort  to  reach  political  settlements. 
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4.  A  renewal  of  serious  efforts  to  reach  agreement  on 
the  armed  forces  to  be  made  araitahlc  under  the  Charter 
to  the  Security  Council  for  the  enforcement  of  its  decisions. 

A  new  approach  should  be  made  towards  resolving 
existing  differences  on  the  size,  location  and  composition 
of  the  forces  to  be  pledged  to  the  Security  Council  under 
Article  43  of  the  Cliarter.  Basic  political  dilliculties  which 
may  delay  a  final  solution  should  uot  be  permitted  to  stand 
In  the  way  of  some  sort  of  an  interim  accord  for  a  small 
force  sufficient  to  prevent  or  stop  localized  outbreaks 
threatening  international  peace.  The  mere  existence  of 
such  a  force  would  greatly  enhance  the  ability  of  the  Se- 
curity Council  to  bring  about  peaceful  settlements  In  most 
of  the  cases  which  are  likely  to  come  before  it. 

5.  Acceptance  and  application  of  the  principle  that  it 
is  wise  and  right  to  proceed  as  rapidly  as  possible  toioard 
universality  of  membership. 

Fourteen  nations  are  now  awaiting  admission  to  the 
United  Nations.  In  the  interests  of  the  people  of  these 
countries  and  of  the  United  Nations,  I  believe  they  should 
all  be  admitted,  as  well  as  other  countries  which  will  at- 
tain their  independence  in  the  future.  It  should  be  made 
clear  that  Germany  and  Japan  would  also  be  admitted 
as  soon  as  the  peace  treaties  have  been  completed. 

6.  A  sound  an4  active  program,  of  technical  assistance 
for  economic  development  and  encouragement  of  broad 
scale  capital  investment,  using  all  appropriate  private, 
governmental  and  inter-governmental  resources. 

A  technical  assistance  program  is  in  its  beginnings,  as- 
sisted by  the  strong  support  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Its  fundamental  purpose  is  to  enable  the  people 
of  the  under-developed  countries  to  raise  their  standard 
of  living  peacefully  by  specific  and  practicable  measures. 
It  should  be  a  continuing  and  expanding  program  for  the 
next  20  years  and  beyond,  carried  forward  with  the  co- 
operation of  all  Member  Governments,  largely  through 
the  United  Nations  and  the  Specialized  Agencies,  with 
mutual  beneficial  programs  planned  and  executed  on  a 
basis  of  equality  rather  than  on  a  basis  of  charity. 
Tlirough  this  means  the  opportunities  can  be  opened  up 
for  capital  investment  on  a  large  and  expanding  scale. 
Here  lies  one  of  our  best  hopes  for  combating  the  dangers 
and  costs  of  the  cold  war. 

7.  More  vigorous  use  by  all  Member  Oovernments  of 
the  Specialized  Agencies  of  the  United  yations  to  promote, 
in  the  words  of  the  Charter,  "higher  standards  of  living, 
full  employment  and  conditions  of  economic  and  social 
progress." 

The  great  potentialities  of  the  Specialized  Agencies 
to  participate  in  a  long-range  program  aimed  at  drasti- 
cally reducing  the  economic  and  social  causes  of  war, 
can  be  realized  by  more  active  support  from  all  Govern- 
ments, including  the  membership  of  the  Soviet  Union  in 
some  or  all  of  the  Agencies  to  which  it  does  not  now 
belong.  The  expansion  of  world  trade  which  is  vital  to 
any  long-range  effort  for  world  betterment  requires  tlie 
early  ratification  of  the  Charter  of  the  International 
Trade  Organization. 


8.  Vigorous  and  continued  development  of  the  work  of 
the  United  Nations  for  wider  observance  and  rrspeet  for 
human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  throughout  the 
world. 

It  is  becoming  evident  that  the  Universal  Declaration 
of  Human  Kiglits,  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  lu 
1918  witliout  a  dissenting  vote,  is  destined  to  become  one 
of  the  great  documents  of  history.  The  United  Nations 
is  now  engaged  on  a  program  that  will  extend  over  the 
next  20  years — and  beyond — to  secure  the  extension  and 
wider  observance  of  the  political,  economic  and  social 
rights  there  set  down.  Its  success  needs  the  active  sup- 
port of  all  Governments. 

9.  Use  of  the  United  Nations  to  promote,  by  peaceful 
means  instead  of  by  force,  the  advancement  of  dependent, 
colonial  or  seimi-colonial  peoples,  towards  a  place  of  equal- 
ity in  the  world. 

The  great  changes  which  have  been  taking  place  since 
the  end  of  the  war  among  the  peoples  of  Asia  and  Africa 
must  be  kept  within  peaceful  bounds  by  using  the  univer- 
sal framework  of  the  United  Nations.  The  old  relation- 
ships will  have  to  be  replaced  with  new  ones  of  equality 
and  fraternity.  The  United  Nations  is  the  instrument 
capable  of  bringing  such  a  transition  to  pass  without 
violent  upheavals  and  with  the  best  prospect  of  bringing 
long-run  economic  and  political  benefits  to  all  nations  of 
the  world. 

10.  Active  and  systematic  use  of  all  the  powers  of  the 
Charter  and  all  the  machinery  of  the  United  Nations  to 
speed  up  the  development  of  international  law  towards 
an  eventual  enforceable  world  law  for  a  universal  world 
society. 

These  three  last  points  deal  with  programs  already 
under  way  to  carry  out  important  principles  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter.  They  respond  to  basic  human  desires 
and  aspirations  and  co-ordinated  efforts  by  aU  Govern- 
ments to  further  these  programs  are  indispensable  to  the 
eventual  peaceful  stabilization  of  international  relations. 
There  are  many  specific  steps  which  need  to  be  taken  for 
example,  under  Point  10,  ratification  of  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention, greater  use  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice, 
and  systematic  development  and  codification  of  inter- 
national law.  More  important  is  that  Governments 
should  give  high  priority  in  their  national  policies  to  the 
continued  support  and  development  of  these  ideals  which 
are  at  the  foundation  of  all  striving  of  the  peoples  for 
a  better  world. 

What  is  here  suggested  is  only  an  outline  of  preliminary 
proposals  for  a  program ;  much  more  development  will  be 
needed.  It  is  self-evident  that  every  step  mentioned, 
every  proposal  made,  will  require  careful  and  detailed, 
even  laborious  preparation,  negotiation  and  administra- 
tion. It  is  equally  self-evident  that  the  necessary  meas- 
ure of  agreement  will  be  hard  to  realize  most  of  the 
time,  and  even  impossible  some  of  the  time.  Yet  the  world 
can  never  accept  the  thesis  of  despair — the  thesis  of 
irrevocable  and  irreconcilable  conflict. 
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Soviet  Conduct  IVIakes  Settlement 
of  Trieste  Problem  Impossible 
Under  Terms  of  Italian  Treaty 

The  foUowhu/  is  thv  text  of  a  note  delivered  to  the 
Government  of 'the  Vninn  of  Soviet  Soewlist  Republics  by 
the  United  States  Amiwssador  at  Moseow  on  June  lb  and 
released  to  the  press  on  the  same  dale  in  reply  to  the 
Soviet  note  of  April  20,  1950,  on  Trieste. 

The  United  States  Government  has  considered 
the  Soviet  Government's  note  of  April  'JO  regard- 
inii  the  Free  Territory  of  Trieste.  The  United 
States  Government  rejects  categorically  the  alle- 
.Tiition  that  the  United  States,  United  Kingdom, 
and  France  have  violated  the  Treaty  of  Peace 
with  Italy  in  respect  to  Trieste.  Insofar  as  it  has 
not  been 'posJ^ible  to  im])loinent  the  provisions  of 
tliat  Treaty,  responsibility  lies  squarely  upon  the 
Soviet  Government  whose  conduct  following  the 
conclusion  of  the  Treaty  rendered  the  settlement 
envisaged  therein  impossible  of  execution. 

Continued  administration  of  part  of  the  Terri- 
tory of  Trieste  by  the  United  States  and  United 
Kiiigflom  and  maintenance  there  of  small  Allied 
]\Iiii7ary  contingents  to  assist  in  that  administra- 
tion is  pursuant  to  the  obligations  assumed  by  the 
United  States  and  United  Kingdom  under  Article 
1  of  Annex  VII  of  the  Treaty.  The  United  States 
and  United  Kingdom  have  never  had  a  naval  base 
or  naval  installations  of  any  kind  at  Trieste. 

The  impossibility  of  execution  of  the  Treaty  was 
at  the  base  of  the  proposal  addressed  by  the  three 
Govermnents  to  the  Soviet  Government  on  March 
2(1,  r.t-ts,  which  proposal  has  continued  to  reflect 
the  attitude  of  the  United  States  Government.^ 
Far  from  representing  an  attempt  to  violate  the 
Peace  Treaty,  as  the  Soviet  note  further  alleges, 
this  ])roposal  was  an  invitation  to  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment to  join  in  amending  the  Peace  Treaty  to 
achieve  a  permanent,  peaceful  settlement  of  the 
Trieste  question  based  on  consideration  of  the  wel- 
fare and  wislies  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  area. 
The  United  States  (iovernment  is  convinced  that 
such  a  settlement  can  best  be  achieved  by  agree- 
ment among  the  parties  directly  concerned.  The 
Soviet  Government's  latest  intervention  in  this 
qucslion  was  obviously  designed  to  sow  confusion 
and  impede  sucli  mutually  satisfactory  agreement 
and.  hence,  injure  fiie  ca\ise  of  peace. 

Delaying  Tactics  by  U.S.S.R. 
Continue  on  Austrian  Treaty 

Stat(in(  III  III/  Secretarij  Aehi'son 
[III ii-asi  tl  1,1  the  jtrcss  June  7  1 

Al    the  last   meeting  of  ihc  treaty   deputies  in 
London  on  May  2ti,  the  Soviet  deputy  continued 
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his  delaying  tactics  by  again  raising  extraneous 
issues. 

The  Soviet  deputy  took  the  position  that  no 
date  could  be  set  for  the  next  meeting  until  the 
Soviet  Government  had  received  a  reply  to  its 
note  of  April  '20  concerning  Trieste.  The  meeting 
adjourned  with  an  announcement  by  the  Western 
deputies  that  they  would  present  themselves  in 
London  on  Julv  10  prejiared  to  resume  the  treaty 
discussions.  The  Soviet  deputy  did  not  commit 
himself  as  to  attendance  at  the  July  10  meeting. 
The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  recent 
Soviet  maneuvers  is  obvious,  namely,  that  the 
Soviet  Government  does  not  wish  to  conclude  an 
Austrian  treaty  at  this  time. 

The  position  of  this  Government  is  that  there 
is  no  connection  between  the  Soviet  note  on  Trieste, 
which  will  be  handled  in  due  course,  and  the  Aus- 
trian treaty  negotiations.  Any  attempt  to  link 
these  two  issues  is  pure  subterfuge. 

As  announced  after  my  recent  meeting  in  Lon- 
don with  the  British  and  French  Foreign  Min- 
isters the  Governments  of  the  United  States, 
United  Kingdom,  and  France  are  in  entire  agree- 
ment in  their  desire  to  complete  the  Austrian 
treaty  at  the  earliest  possible  time,  in  order  to  re- 
establish Austria's  independence  in  accordance 
with  the  Moscow  Declaration  and  to  provide  for 
the  withdrawal  of  all  forces  of  occu^xition  from 
Austria.  To  this  end  the  three  Governments 
stand  ready  at  any  time  to  settle  without  delay 
all  outstanding  issues  of  the  treaty,  provided  that 
this  will  definitely  bring  about  agreement  on  tlie 
treaty  as  a  whole. 


Letters  of  Credence 


Tngoshrvia 


The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  the  Fed- 
eral Peopk^  Eepublic  of  Yugoslavia,  Vladimir 
Popovic,  presented  his  credentials  to  the  President 
on  June  5,  1950.  For  texts  of  the  Ambassadors 
remarks  and  the  President's  reply,  see  Department 
of  State  press  release  5U;3  of  June  5,  1950. 


U.N.  Nominations 

(In  May  IT.  Ilu-  Sfiialf  iM.nliniuMi  the  nominations  of 
the  followinn-ManKMl  iiiTsons  to  lie  ivprcscniative.s  of  the 
Uniloii  Stales  to  tlu'  lil'lli  .session  of  the  Cfncral  Confer- 
ence of  llic  I'niled  .\alioMs  Kdiioational,  Scienlilie  and 
Culliiral  Oiranizalicpu:  llowiaiid  H.  Sai^'oant,  Isidor  I. 
Ral.i,  r.vov^,'  n.  Stoddard,  Ceor^'e  F.  Zooli  and  Bernice 
BaxI'T. 

iMlwin  !•',  Sianlon,  now  .\nuTiran  Amliassador  lOxtraor- 
dinarv  and  I'lmipotentiaiy  to  Tliailand.  to  serve  con- 
curreiitlv  and  williout  additional  eonu'en.salion  lis  the 
represen'lative  of  llie  I'niled  Slates  on  tlie  Keonomic 
Connnission  for  .Asia  and  tlie  Far  East  eslalilislied  by 
the  Keonoiiiir  and  Sori.al  Conncil  of  the  United  .Nations 
Mareli  2S.  IHIT. 
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The  Need  for  an  International  Trade  Organization 


Views  of  Louis  Johnsan 
Secretary  of  Defense 


The  -foUoicing  letter,  dated  February  28,  1950,  teas 
sent  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Louis  Johnson,  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
John  Kee. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Kee:  I  understand  that  the 
Charter  of  the  proposed  International  Trade  Or- 
ganization of  the  United  Nations  is  now  under 
consideration  by  your  Committee.  I  wish  to  lend 
my  full  support  to  the  objectives  of  this  Organiza- 
tion as  expressed  in  its  Charter.  As  I  understand 
them,  these  objectives  seek  to  assure  a  growing 
volume  of  production,  consumption,  and  interna- 
tional exchange  of  goods,  all  contributing  to  a 
balanced  and  expanding  world  economy.  To 
reach  these  objectives  requires  the  reduction  in 
barriers  including  discriminatory  practices  both 
by  governments  or  by  private  interests  which  im- 
pede the  interchange  of  goods  and  capital.  These 
objectives  can  only  be  reached,  in  my  opinion,  by 
collaboration  among  the  nations  which  sincerely 
desire  their  attainment. 

I  believe  that  such  collaboration  will  be  to  the 
advantage  of  all  nations  which  participate,  and 
of  particular  advantage  to  the  United  States. 
Over  a  period  of  35  years,  through  two  world  wars, 
and  continuing  into  peace  years,  this  country  has 
sustained  an  enormous  net  drain  upon  its  ex- 
haustible resources,  largely  on  a  grant  basis.  I 
hardly  need  to  emphasize  the  significance  of  this 
fact  from  a  security  point  of  view.  To  the  extent 
that  foreign  production  and  freer  international 
exchange  of  such  commodities  will  be  facilitated 
through  the  International  Trade  Organization, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  United  States  will  become 
one  of  the  principal  beneficiaries.  Our  industrial 
eccniomy,  upon  which  the  security  of  this  country 
is  based,  will  require  ever  increasing  supplies  of 
materials  from  abroad  to  operate  it.  Also,  main- 
tenance and  expansion  of  world  markets  for  manu- 
factured goods  should  assist  this  country  in  main- 
taining a  firm  economic  base.     Industrial  poten- 


tial in  being  and  full  employment  are  the  essence 
of  security. 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  two  points  of 
more  specific  interest  to  the  Dejnartment  of  De- 
fense. The  first  point  involves  Defense  responsi- 
bility in  the  revival  of  the  external  trade  of  oc- 
cupied Japan  in  order  to  reduce  the  burden  of 
taxation  upon  this  country  to  support  that  area. 
The  policy  of  the  United  States  is  to  extend  most- 
favored-nation  treatment  to  imports  from  all 
countries  which  do  not  discriminate  against  our 
exports.  It  is  to  our  interest  to  obtain  agreements 
from  the  other  principal  markets  for  Japanese 
exports  along  these  lines.  I  believe  that  consum- 
mation of  this  action  has  more  chance  of  success 
under  a  multilateral  arrangement  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  Ito  than  it  would  on  a 
bilateral  basis. 

The  second  area  of  direct  interest  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  is  that  embracing  the  security 
safeguards  in  the  charter  of  the  Ito.  Staff  mem- 
bers of  the  Department  of  Defense,  at  Geneva  in 
1947  and  Havana  in  1948,  assisted  in  the  drafting 
of  these  safeguards.  I  am  informed  that,  in 
general,  they  are  fully  adequate  for  the  purpose. 

General  security  exceptions  are  contained  in 
Article  99.  This  article  provides  (paragraph  1) 
that  nothing  in  the  Charter  shall  be  construed  to 
require  any  member  to  furnish  any  information 
which  it  considers  contrary  to  its  essential  security 
interests.  The  same  paragraph  allows  any  mem- 
ber to  take  any  action  it  considers  necessary  to  its 
security  interests  with  regard  to  fissionable 
materials,  munitions  of  war  or  goods  for  the 
supply,  directly  and  indirectly,  of  its  militai-y  es- 
tablishment. Furthermore,  any  action  may  be 
taken  in  time  of  war  or  "other  emergency  in  inter- 
iiational  relations"  without  regard  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Charter.  In  addition,  this  paragraph 
allows  any  member  to  enter  into  intergovern- 
mental agreements  made  by  or  for  a  militaiy 
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establishment    for    national    security    purposes. 

Certain  stockpile  safeguards  are  contained  in 
Article  29,  paragraph  2  and  Article  18,  paragraph 
8(a).  Article  :52  imposes  certain  obligations  on 
stockpile  disposal  but  are  not  considered  more  re- 
strictive than  provided  for  in  the  Stockpile  Act 
(PL  520). 

Another  specific  safeguard  is  that  affecting  the 
domestic  s}-nthetic  rubber  industry.  Article  18 
in  paragraph  5  limits  the  use  of  mixing  regula- 
tions. But  paragraph  6  specifically  exempts  those 
mixing  regulations  in  force  on  July  1,  1939,  April 
10,  1947  or  the  date  of  the  Charter  at  the  option 
of  the  Member.  This  would  allow  the  continu- 
ance of  United  States  regulations  requiring  the 
use  of  synthetic  rubber  which  is  of  obvious  interest 
to  the  Department  of  Defense. 


Uruguay  To  Present  Artigas 
Statue  to  the  United  States 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  June  11 
that  the  Government  of  Uruguay  will  formally 
present  a  statue  of  General  Jose  Artigas,  national 
hero  of  Uruguay  and  the  father  of  Uruguayan 
independence,  to  the  United  States  on  June  19, 
19.")(). 

Dr.  All>erto  Dominguez-Campora.  Ambassador 
of  Uruguay  to  the  United  States,  will  present  the 
statue.  Acceptance  of  the  statue  for  the  people  of 
the  United  States  will  be  made  by  Secretary 
Acheson. 

The  statue  is  the  gift  of  the  people  of  Uruguay 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  was  made 
])ossiblc  through  the  contributions  by  Uruguayan 
school  children,  as  well  as  Uruguayan  public 
fuiifls. 

Other  American  Republics  which  have  received 
Artigas  statues  are  Venezuela.  Paraguay,  Cuba, 
Colombia,  Argentina,  Peru,  and  Mexico. 

Jose  Artigas  was  the  "George  Washington'"  of 
Uruguay,  and  he  was  the  special  champion  of 
representative  government  in  the  River  Plate  area 
which  encompasses  Uruguay.  Paraguay,  and  Ar- 
gentina. ]5orn  on  June  19,"^  17()1,  he  devoted  the 
major  \r,ivt  of  his  life  fo  tiie  creation  of  a  federa- 
tion of  (lie  River  Plate  countries  based  on  the 
example  set  by  the  then  young  republic  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  When  these  efforts 
failed,  he  was  instrumental  in  the  creation  of  the 
Oriental  Republic  of  Uruguay. 

Artigas  died  on  September  2;'..  ISGO,  aiid.  today, 
his  name  is  remembered  not  only  for  his  military 
prowess  but  also  for  the  democratic  principles 
whicli  always  guid(Ml  his  actions. 

'l"he  present  gift  is  really  the  second  .statue  of 
Artigas  to  he  given  to  the  United  States;  the  first 
was  presented  to  the  city  of  Montevideo.  Minne- 
sota, wjiere  it  was  dedicated  last  July. 


Supplementary  Tax  Conventions 
Signed  by  U.S.-Canada 

[Rclcdscd  to  the  press  June  i.}] 

On  June  12,  1950,  there  were  signed  in  Ottawa, 
by  the  American  Charge  d'Affaires  ad  interim  and 
the  Canadian  Minister  of  Finance,  two  supple- 
mentary tax  conventions  (treaties)  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  One  of  the  conven- 
tions supplements  the  income-tax  convention  and 
protocol  of  March  4,  1942,  and  the  other  supple- 
ments the  estate-tax  convention  of  June  8,  1944. 

These  supplementary  conventions  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  President  for  transmission  to  the 
Senate  for  consideration  with  a  view  to  ratification. 

The  supplementary  conventions  set  forth  cer- 
tain modifications  in,  or  additions  to,  the  respec- 
tive conventions  to  which  they  relate  and,  accord- 
ing to  their  terms,  will  enter  into  force  upon  the 
exchange  of  instruments  of  ratification. 

Physiologist  To  Visit  Brazil 

Dr.  Harold  F.  Deutsch,  associate  professor  of 
physiological  chemistry  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin Medical  School,  has  been  awarded  a  grant- 
in-aid  to  serve  as  visiting  professor  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Brazil  during  the  sunmier  term. 

Peace  Through  Strength — (Continued  from  page  10J,l) 

recent  developments  in  otir  foreign  affairs  stem- 
ming from  the  London  meetings  and  their  relation 
to  the  total  pattern  of  our  efforts,  necessarily 
leaves  aside  many  other  important  aspects  of  our 
foreign  policy. 

There  are  the  problems  concerning  Germany 
and  Japan,  concerning  our  relations  with  other 
important  areas  of  the  world,  such  as  Asia,  Africa, 
and  the  Near  East,  and  with  our  neighbors  in 
Latin  America.  Any  complete  review  of  our  for- 
eign policy  nnist  also  speak  of  the  importance  we 
attach  to  our  relations  with  the  United  Nations 
aiul  the  kind  of  a  world  order  toward  which  we 
hope  our  efforts  will  lead. 

Some  of  these  matters,  I  hope  to  take  up  in  the 
course  of  several  public  talks  wiiich  J  am  to  give 
later  this  month. 

]My  i)uri)().se  tonight  has  been  to  tell  you  of  the 
progress  we  are  making  toward  greater  strength 
and  unity  among  free  peoples. 

'J'his  jirogress  has  been  heartening,  hut  much  re- 
mains to  he  done.  With  your  understanding  and 
your  support,  we  shall  succecil  in  our  efforts  to 
preserve  the  jjcace,  for  the  creative  power  of  free 
]n'iiplc  is  an  in\incible  force. 
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The  United  States  and  the  Underdeveloped  Areas 


hy  George  C.  McGhee,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Near  Eastern, 
South  Asian  and  African  Affairs  ' 


In  discussing  the  subject  of  our  interest  and  role 
in  the  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world,  illustra- 
tions shall  be  drawn  chiefly  from  the  area  repre- 
sented in  the  Bureau  of  Near  Eastern,  South 
Asian,  and  African  Affairs,  which  includes 
Greece,  Turkey,  and  Iran,  the  Arab  states  and  Is- 
rael, Afghanistan,  Ceylon,  Burma  and  the  sub- 
continent of  India  and  Pakistan,  and  most  of  the 
African  continent.  This  region  covers  about  28 
percent  of  the  world's  area.  It  is  inhabited  by 
more  than  690  million  people,  or  some  30  percent 
of  the  population  of  the  world.  It  comprises  the 
majority  of  the  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world 
to  which  we  currently  have  access. 

The  diversities  between  these  territories  are 
striking.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  generali- 
zation which  was  truly  applicable  to  all  of  them, 
but  if  there  is  a  common  denominator,  it  is  the  very 
one  with  which  we  are  concerned  today.  Through- 
out these  enormous  land  masses,  there  exists  petro- 
leum and  mineral  resources,  forests  and  river  sys- 
tems, and  potentially  rich  lands,  which  have  in  no 
sense  been  developed  to  a  degree  commensurate 
with  the  great  numbers,  needs,  or  aspirations  of 
the  peoples  to  whom  they  belong  as  a  natural  in- 
heritance. These  people  know  that  their  coun- 
tries are  underdeveloped.  They  feel  strongly 
that  they  are  entitled  to  participate  in  the  world's 
material  progress.  Because  they  have  been  so 
long  delayed,  they  are  the  more  impatient  to  get 
on  with  their  development. 

Influencing  Factors 

In  broad  terms,  the  United  States  has  an  inter- 
est in  these  areas,  as  the  President  said  in  his 
inaugural  address,  in — 

'  This  article  is  based  on  an  address  made  before  the 
Foreign  Policy  Association  at  New  York  on  Apr.  11,  the 
text  of  which  was  issued  as  Department  of  State  press 
release  341. 


.  .  .  making  available  to  peace-loving  peoples  the  bene- 
fits of  our  store  of  technical  knowledge  in  order  to  help 
tliem  realize  their  aspirations  for  a  better  life. 

This  is  a  humane  purpose,  and  one  consistent 
with  the  highest  traditions  of  American  demo- 
cratic life.  The  question  of  our  interests  in  the 
underdeveloped  areas  in  terms  of  factors  vital  to 
the  well-being  and  security  of  this  country  goes 
somewhat  further. 

First,  it  is  obvious  that  we  camiot  remain  aloof 
from  the  problems  of  these  regions  because  of  the 
sheer  weight  of  their  hundreds  of  millions  of 
people,  their  material  resources,  and  their  stra- 
tegic positions.  These  considerations  of  geogra- 
phy, resources,  and  population  become  more  co- 
gent in  the  light  of  the  present  state  of  relations 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  free  world. 

Second,  since  many  of  the  states  in  the  area 
under  consideration  have  only  recently  emerged 
from  colonial  status,  we  have  an  interest  in  assist- 
ing them  to  establish  a  healthy  economy  on  which 
to  develop  their  new  political  and  social  institu- 
tions, and  to  maintain  their  hard-won  independ- 
ence. In  this,  we  are  motivated  by  considerations 
of  friendship,  but  no  less  by  our  conviction  that 
attainment  of  these  conditions  is  essential  to  world 
stability.  "We  have  no  desire  to  dominate  the 
countries  concerned  or  to  force  them  into  any 
"bloc"  but  only  to  make  it  possible  for  them  to 
develop  independently  and  along  their  own  lines. 

A  third  factor  affecting  our  interests  in  this 
area  arises  from  the  advantage  to  ourselves  and 
the  other  trading  nations  of  the  world  as  well  as 
to  the  countries  concerned,  through  their  increased 
production  and  participation  in  world  trade.  We 
have  given  tangible  expression  to  our  interest  in 
the  dependent  areas  of  Africa  through  the  provi- 
sion under  the  European  Kecovery  Program  of 
funds  for  development  in  the  overseas  territories 
of  tlie  European  powers.  This  action  enables  us 
to  assist  in  the  development  of  mutually  profitable 
economic  relations  between  the  European  coun- 
tries and  the  African  non-self-governing  terri- 
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tories  and  at  the  same  time  to  further  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  African  peoples  toward  economic 
betterment. 

A  fourth  factor  which  has  accelerated  our  inter- 
est in  large  parts  of  the  underdeveloped  areas  has 
been  our  participation  in  the  United  Nations  and 
our  commitments  under  its  Charter.  The  basic 
objectives  of  the  international  trusteeship  system, 
as  defined  in  the  Charter,  call  for  promotion  of 
the  political,  economic,  social,  and  educational 
advancement  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  trust  terri- 
tories and  their  progressive  development  as  may 
be  appropriate  to  the  special  circumstances  of  each 
territory  and  its  peoples.  In  addition,  the  Charter 
places  upon  the  administering  powers  of  non-self- 
governing  territories  outside  the  trusteeship  sys- 
tem obligations  with  respect  to  the  advancement 
of  these  territories. 

Thus  we  have  a  strong  national  interest  in  the 
underdeveloped  areas.  It  is  in  our  interest  that 
the  peoples  and  governments  of  these  areas  have 
the  incentive  to  progress  toward  the  realization 
of  their  aspirations  in  an  ordei'ly  manner,  in  co- 
operation with  us  and  the  rest  of  the  free  world, 
and  within  the  framework  of  the  United  Nations. 

Carrying  Out  Objectives 

How  can  we  help  these  areas  to  achieve  their  ob- 
jectives? In  the  first  place,  we  must  consider  the 
attitudes  of  the  countries  themselves  and  their 
ability  or  willingness  to  receive  our  assistance.  In 
the  second  place,  we  must  consider  what  we  have 
to  offer  which  could  be  effective  for  this  purpose. 

It  is  an  obvious  fact  that  there  are  limitations 
upon  assistance  available  from  the  United  States, 
and  the  picture  must  be  viewed  in  terms  of  these 
limitations,  and  on  limiting  factors  other  than 
material  and  financial  aid. 

Apart  from  this  consideration,  there  are  diffi- 
culties to  be  overcome  in  the  form  of  attitudes  on 
the  part  of  the  countries  themselves.  The  pro- 
Soviet  elements  are,  of  course,  opposed  to  any 
measures  calculated  to  alleviate  the  distress  on 
which  they  thrive.  There  are  also  those  who  fear 
that  acceptance  of  external  aid  would  impair  their 
hard-won  sovereignty  or  mean  the  return  of  for- 
eign control ;  those  who  fear  it  would  necessitate 
involvement  in  the  present  world  struggle;  and 
those  who  do  not  wish  to  make  the  individual  and 
national  effort  required  both  to  obtain  such  aid 
and  to  use  it  effectively. 

We  have  no  desire  or  intention  of  imposing  our 
assistance.  As  the  Secretary  of  State  said  in  his 
speech  before  the  National  Press  Club,  we  have  a 
number  of  techniques  which  "we  are  preparing 
to  make  available  if  they  are  wanted,  where  they 
are  wanted  and  under  circumstances  where  they 
have  a  fighting  chance  to  be  successful.  We  will 
not  do  these  things  for  the  mere  purpose  of  be- 
ing active." 

The  attitudes  of  underdeveloped  countries  to- 
ward acceptance  of  external  assistance  are  condi- 


tioned by  many  factors.  Let  us  look  at  the  back- 
ground which  gives  rise  to  their  reactions. 

In  the  first  place,  in  those  countries  which  have 
only  recently  attained  independence,  the  reaction 
to  colonialism  has  produced  a  strong  drive  toward 
nationalism,  which  seeks  to  repudiate  all  the  trap- 
pings of  the  old  system.  One  aspect  of  colonial- 
ism in  the  minds  of  these  peoples  is  the  capitalist 
system,  whicli  in  many  cases  represented  to  them 
an  instrument  of  exploitation.  Although  we  are 
not  a  colonial  power  and  although  neither  our 
Government  nor  American  business  interests  has 
an  imperialist  mentality,  these  countries  unfor- 
tunately tend  to  associate  us  with  this  mentality 
because  of  our  European  antecedents  and  our  close 
economic  and  political  alinements  with  the  Euro- 
pean powers.  They  feel  that  we  have,  through 
the  European  Recovery  Program,  indicated  a 
greater  interest  in  European  reconstruction  than 
in  the  development  of  these  new  states. 

Another  factor  is,  in  some  cases,  a  genuine  sus- 
picion of  our  basic  motives  which  has  led  some  to 
the  conclusion  that  we  are  imperialistic.  Altru- 
ism on  the  government  level,  the  outpouring  of 
assistance  from  one  government  to  another  is  a 
relatively  new  phenomenon  in  the  world.  The 
peoples  of  the  underdeveloped  areas  have  known 
little  of  it.  Life  to  them  has  been  a  hard  struggle. 
Outside  assistance  has  often  meant  debt  and  ex- 
ploitation. In  altruism  they  see  an  attractive  bait, 
and  they  look  underneath  for  the  hook. 

Moreover,  in  many  countries  of  the  Near  East, 
national  wealth  has  traditionally  been  a  relatively 
fixed  quantity,  consisting  mainly  of  land  holdings 
on  which  the  peasant  lived  in  a  semifeudal  status, 
or  hoards  of  gold  and  precious  stones.  Wealth, 
whether  in  the  hands  of  the  government  or  of 
individuals,  was  largely  acquired  by  taking  from 
others,  not  by  productive  effort.  As  a  consequence, 
the  possession  of  wealth  itself  became  associated 
with  special  privilege  and  exploitation.  It  is  diffi- 
cult for  these  peoples  to  visualize  a  situation  in 
which  a  country  such  as  ours  could  acquire 
national  wealth  without  exploiting  other  nations, 
and  individuals  could  acquire  wealth  based  solely 
on  contributions  to  a  productive  effort.  It  was 
one  of  Prime  Minister  Nehru's  most  outstanding 
impressions  of  the  United  States — as  he  told  his 
people  after  his  return  to  India — that,  despite  the 
large  numbers  of  wealthy  people  here,  all  work  to 
earn  their  living  and  to  increase  this  country's 
wealth. 

Another  important  factor  in  our  relations  with 
the  peoples  of  the  undeveloped  areas  is  their  at- 
titude toward  racial  or  color  discrimination  in 
this  country.  Instances  of  such  discrimination 
appear  prominently  in  their  press  reports  and  are, 
of  course,  ably  exploited  by  Communist  propa- 
gandists, while  the  peoples  of  this  area  are  told 
little  about  the  real  progress  which  is  being  made 
in  this  country  toward  solving  this  difficult  prob- 
lem. 
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Finally,  there  is  a  tendency  anions  these  coun- 
tries to  suspect  our  aims  in  the  "cold  war"  and  to 
believe  that  we  are  engaged  in  a  power  struggle 
in  defense  of  our  economic  system  and  our  own 
national  interests.  Even  those  who  understand 
the  true  nature  of  the  present  world  struggle  have 
a  tendency  to  ignore  it  or  to  minimize  it  in  order 
to  justify  remaining  aloof  to  pursue  their  more 
limited  national  objectives.  In  other  cases,  there 
is  a  genuine  misconception  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
come  forward  at  great  sacrifice  to  defend  the 
rights  of  free  nations  striving  to  maintain  their 
independence  against  Conuiuinist  aggression. 

Needless  to  say,  these  barriers  to  cooperation 
are  fully  exploited  by  Soviet  propangandists. 
How  can  we  counteract  these  effects^  How  can 
we  surmount  these  barriers?  We  believe  that  our 
record  will  itself  dispel  any  misconceptions.  We 
take  legitimate  pride  in  our  long  record  of  inter- 
national service,  and  we  can  be  confident  that  it 
will  ultimately  dispel  any  doubts  which  may  exist 
among  the  peoples  of  the  underdeveloped  areas 
concerning  the  true  nature  of  our  intentions. 
Nevertheless,  we  must  not  take  too  much  for 
granted.  We  must  continue  to  keep  our  motiva- 
tions beyond  reproach,  to  make  the  scale  of  our 
effort  commensurate  with  our  capabilities,  and 
with  patience  and  tolerance  to  seek  to  "see  the  other 
man's  point  of  view"  and  overcome  the  barriers  of 
doubt  and  suspicion  between  us  and  other  peoples. 

Developing  American  Assistance 

Secretary  Acheson  recently  pointed  out  that — 

American  assistance  can  be  effective  when  it  is  the  missing 
component  in  a  situation  which  might  otherwise  be  solved, 

since  we  obviously  are  not  in  a  position  to  fur- 
nish all  the  components  required  to  bring  about 
economic  development  and  human  betterment. 
What  can  we  offer  the  underdeveloped  countries 
which  will  constitute  the  missing  component? 
What  attributes,  services,  and  facilities  of  our 
American  system  are  exportable  as  this  missing 
component  ? 

It  is  frequently  asserted  that  our  system  of  po- 
litical democracy  is  an  exportable  product,  and 
one  which  can  give  substantial  aid  to  the  under- 
developed areas.  Certainly,  we  feel  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  democracy  provide  the  best  basis  for  gov- 
ernment which  has  as  yet  been  demonstrated.  We 
have  been  gratified  with  the  development  of  the 
Negro  republic  of  Liberia,  in  West  Africa,  which 
was  first  established  in  1822  through  the  efforts 
of  American  philanthropic  interests  and  with  the 
participation  of  the  United  States  Congress.  Its 
capital,  Monrovia,  takes  its  name  from  President 
Monroe.  Its  constitution  is  modeled  after  ours. 
It  constitutes  a  demonstration  of  the  success  of  a 
transplanted  ideal.  But,  in  considering  democ- 
racy as  an  exportable  product,  we  must  avoid  any 
tendency  to  confuse  the  forms  of  democracy  with 
its  inner  substance.    We  have  no  intention  of  mak- 


ing American  assistance  to  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries contingent  upon  acceptance  of  our  special 
brand  of  democracy,  since  we  recognize  that  politi- 
cal institutions  are  in  part  the  product  of  his- 
torical and  environmental  factors  inherent  in  each 
country. 

Many  Americans  would  say  that  our  free  enter- 
prise capitalism  is  the  essential  ingredient  of  our 
system  and  the  exportable  product  which  can  best 
solve  the  economic  problems  of  underdeveloped 
areas.  It  is  true  that  this  system  has  produced 
the  economic  vitality  which  made  possible  our  re- 
markable development.  It  is  also  true  that  it  has 
worked  well  elsewhere  and  should  do  so  generally 
wherever  there  exist  industrious  people  bent  on 
developing  their  economic  potentialities.  How- 
ever, conditions  in  certain  countries  today  have 
forced  a  trend  toward  economic  development 
through  extensive  government  ownership  and  con- 
trol. In  some  of  these  countries,  both  local  and 
foreign  private  capital  is  reluctant  to  come  for- 
ward because  of  unsettled  local  or  world  condi- 
tions, lack  of  raw  materials,  skilled  labor  or 
markets,  or  refuses  to  sacrifice  quick  profits  from 
speculative  ventures  for  participation  in  longer- 
range  enterprises.  Although  we  will  continue  to 
encourage  free  enterprise  w-herever  its  operation  is 
feasible,  we  must  be  aware  that  it  cannot  be  offered 
as  a  panacea  for  all  economic  ills. 

Other  Americans  regard  our  high  standard  of 
living  as  the  most  significant  attribute  of  our  sys- 
tem. This  condition,  however,  is  a  result  of  our 
system  rather  than  a  cause.  We  cannot  export  it 
save  in  terms  of  products  or  funds  for  loans  and 
investments.  We  cannot  offer  the  underdevel- 
oped areas  a  quick  and  easy  road  to  a  standard  of 
living  comparable  to  ours.  To  cite  a  few  exam- 
ples, in  comparison  with  our  average  population 
density  of  44  persons  per  square  mile,  Egypt  has 
a  density  of  2,000  to  the  square  mile  in  its  cul- 
tivable areas,  and  its  population  of  20  million  has 
increased  about  25  percent  during  the  past  decade. 
Consequently,  the  benefits  produced  by  the  large- 
scale  irrigation  works  which  Egypt  has  carried 
out  during  the  last  two  generations  have  been 
largely  absorbed  by  the  corresponding  population 
increases.  In  the  subcontinomt  of  India  and  Pak- 
istan, the  population  is  increasing  at  a  rate 
of  approximately  5  million  a  year,  an  increase 
which  would  tax  the  administrative  and  material 
resources  of  the  most  highly  developed  country, 
simply  to  maintain  parity  between  production  and 
population  increase.  In  Africa,  the  soil  of  large 
sections  of  the  continent  is  among  the  least  pro- 
ductive in  the  world.  As  agriculture  has  devel- 
oped, the  land  has  rapidly  passed  from  the  point 
of  marginal  productivity  to  the  stages  of  deteri- 
oration and  soil  erosion.  Thus,  in  many  of  these 
areas,  the  raising  of  living  standards  can  only  be 
carried  out  with  enormous  effort  and  labor. 

It  has  been  fortunate  that,  as  a  byproduct  of  our 
high  national  income,  we  have  in  the  postwar 
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period  been  able  to  give  financial  assistance  to 
other  nations.  Since  Europeans  do  business 
much  the  way  we  do,  the  provision  of  financial  aid 
could  be  expected  to  assist  Europe  in  restoring  to 
full  productivity  a  highly  developed  industrial 
plant  which  already  existed.  In  this  case,  it  was 
largely  financial  aid  which  provided  the  missing 
component.  But  our  postwar  program  of  aid  to 
Europe  has  perhaps  given  us,  and  other  nations, 
too  much  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  financial 
assistance. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  no  assurance  that  the 
same  type  of  assistance  in  the  underdeveloped  na- 
tions could  achieve  a  comparable  result.  We  are 
discovering  that  there  are  limits  to  what  Ameri- 
can dollars  can  do  to  assist  other  nations,  even 
where  expenditures  are  effectively  administered. 
There  are  many  reasons  for  this  situation:  the 
lack  of  basic  surveys  by  competent  specialists;  the 
lack  of  skilled  technicians ;  the  limitations  on  in- 
ternal financial  resources;  the  deficiencies  in  local 
administrative  experience. 

In  short,  since  there  are  so  many  other  missing 
components,  it  is  unlikely  that  direct,  large-scale 
financial  aid  would  achieve  the  desired  results. 


Examples  of  Cooperative  Programs 

These  factors  have  been  highlighted  recently  by 
a  report  of  the  United  Nations  Economic  Survey 
Mission  to  the  Near  East,  headed  by  Gordon 
Clapp,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  Mr.  Clapp  con- 
cluded that  the  states  of  the  Near  East  were,  be- 
cause of  their  basic  lack  of  technical  skills,  admin- 
istrative talents,  local  capital,  and  other  factors, 
unable  to  proceed  with  the  large-scale  develop- 
ment schemes  which  have  dazzled  many  whose  as- 
pirations exceeded  their  resources.  He  recom- 
mended that,  instead  of  attempting  to  establish 
a  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  for  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates  or  the  Jordan,  there  be  undertaken 
modest  demonstration  projects  which  could  give 
the  countries  concerned  experience  in  the  balanced 
and  unified  development  of  a  small  area  in  all  of 
its  aspects,  through  proper  use  of  water  resources, 
afforestation,  terracing,  road  building,  and  related 
projects.  If  the  Near  Eastern  peoples  can  carry 
out  such  small  programs  effectively,  it  will  give 
them  confidence  and  knowledge  to  proceed  with 
larger  schemes. 

I  recently  visited  a  village  near  Tehran  in  Iran, 
where  the  Near  East  Foundation  (a  private 
American  organization)  has  been  working  with 
the  people  demonstrating  a  project  on  how  to  im- 
prove living  conditions  by  means  of  simple  and 
intelligible  methods:  the  introduction  of  DDT, 
improved  seeds  and  animal  breeds,  and  certain 
elementary  sanitation  measures.  In  one  village, 
the  Foundation  constructed  a  simple,  inexpensive 
filter  on  an  experimental  basis  for  the  local  storage 
cisterns  for  water,  which  was  effective  in  prevent- 


ing the  spread  of  water-borne  diseases.  It  was 
not  only  fully  accepted  by  the  village,  but  dele- 
gations from  neighboring  villages,  who  came  to 
observe,  went  back  and  installed  similar  filters 
without  assistance.  The  Arabs  have  a  saying 
that  the  brains  of  the  fellahin — the  peasant  farm- 
ers— are  in  the  eyes. 

Certainly,  even  the  most  scientific  farmer  is  usu- 
ally convinced  only  when  he  sees  for  himself  that 
a  favorable  change  has  been  introduced.  If  our 
teachings  are  adjusted  to  the  capacity  of  the  re- 
cipient peoples  to  understand  and  adopt,  they  will 
accept  our  methods.  Otherwise,  our  efforts  are 
unrealistic  and  useless. 

We  know  that  we  can  be  of  assistance  to  other 
countries  in  the  field  of  technology,  in  which  we 
have  ourselves  made  such  remarkable  progress. 
Indeed,  the  export  of  technical  skills  to  the  under- 
developed countries  is  a  fundamental  purpose  of 
the  President's  Point  4  Program.  The  miracle 
of  DDT,  which  reduced  the  incidence  of  malaria 
in  Greece  from  2  million  cases  to  50  thousand 
within  a  few  years,  has  saved  from  30  to  60  mil- 
lion man  work  days  per  year.  Our  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  has  assisted  the  Government  of  Cey- 
lon in  obtaining  technical  advice  in  constructing 
a  large  dam.  Within  a  few  years,  the  new  acreage 
which  will  be  opened  up  will  enable  Ceylon  to 
provide  food  for  half  a  million  additional  persons. 

But  these  examples  of  success  through  technol- 
ogy should  not  obscure  the  fact  that  progress  is 
more  often  the  results  of  slow,  patient  effoi'ts,  in 
teaching  the  farmers  who  reap  with  a  sickle  how 
to  use  a  scythe,  rather  than  a  complex  tractor. 

Moreover,  the  effective  exportation  of  technol- 
ogy depends  upon  the  availability  of  trained  per- 
sonnel. Our  programs  of  foreign  assistance  have 
already  drawn  heavily  upon  our  resources  in 
skilled  manpower,  and  the  demands  of  under- 
developed countries  for  technical  advice  are  stead- 
ily increasing.  We  must  learn  to  utilize  what  we 
have  to  the  maximum  advantage.  We  must  un- 
dertake to  develop  new  resources  to  meet  the  grow- 
ing needs. 


Relating  Missing  Components  With  Confidence 

Thus,  we  know  that  technology  is  not  in  itself 
enough.  There  also  exist  other  problems,  the 
problems  of  financing  and  of  effective  organization 
and  vision  on  the  part  of  the  governments  con- 
cerned. Means  must  be  found  to  attract  private 
investment  capital  to  these  countries  if  large-scale 
development  is  to  be  achieved.  This  will  depend 
upon  the  abatement  of  existing  tensions  within 
this  area  and  further  steps  by  these  governments 
to  create  a  favorable  climate  for  foreign  invest- 
ment. The  peoples  of  these  countries  must  be  in- 
spired with  the  will  to  accomplish.  They  must 
be  trained  to  insure  that  technological  contribu- 
tions will  have  a  lasting  benefit. 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  the  missing  component 
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diffei-s  witli  each  country  and  each  people  and 
that  it  may  turn  out  to  be  any  one  or  a  combina- 
tion of  the  elements  which  I  have  mentioned. 
But  we  have  still  other  attributes  to  offer,  attri- 
butes which  are  more  of  the  spirit  than  those  I 
have  mentioned,  attributes  which  are  characteris- 
tically American  and  which  will  lit  all  situations. 

The  first  is  confidence — the  confidence  that  basic 
human  aspirations  to  achieve  a  larger  measure 
of  human  freedom  and  progress  can  be  realized,  a 
confidence  which  we  in  America  have  attained  by 
having  in  such  large  measure  satisfied  those  aspira- 
tions. In  much  of  the  world  there  is  no  hope — 
there  is  no  confidence  in  the  concept  of  progress. 
The  passage  of  time  connotes  change,  but  not  neces- 
sarily progress.  In  America,  where  we  have  in 
a  short  time  seen  cities  rise  from  the  prairies  and 
have  never  suffered  a  major  reverse,  we  take  prog- 
ress for  granted. 

But  we  must  understand  that  other  peoples  can 
develop  only  in  their  own  way.  Only  gradually 
can  they  adopt  our  ways,  even  if  we  can  demon- 
strate that  they  are  better  ways.  What  we  can 
give  them  is  the  confidence  to  achieve  in  their  own 
way  the  maximum  which  their  capabilities  make 
possible.  We  can  offer  them  the  hopes  for  a  better 
life,  even  in  the  face  of  enormous  odds.  And  we 
can  do  this  best  through  broadside  contacts  between 
the  American  people  and  the  peoples  of  other  na- 
tions— not  alone  by  the  export  of  dollars  or  tech- 
nicians but  through  human  sympathy,  understand- 
ing, and  moral  backing.  We  can  do  this  through 
Americans,  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  disinterested 
service,  working  directly  with  the  peoples  of  other 
countries,  at  the  "peoples"  level,  and  infusing  them 
with  confidence  and  determination  to  achieve  in 
their  way  what  we  have  achieved  in  ours. 

And  there  is  one  further  contribution  we  can 
make,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  important  of 
all,  the  concept  of  the  inherent  dignity  of  man. 
Whether  it  be  through  political  democi'acy  as  we 
know  it  or  through  other  systems,  this  concept  is 
the  fundamental  point  of  difference  between  our 
system  and  that  of  totalitarian  Kussia.  Our  con- 
viction is  that  man  is  not  a  statistic  in  a  Five- 
Year  Plan,  nor  an  automaton  behind  a  machine, 
nor  a  tool  of  foreign  policy.  It  is  our  conviction 
that  his  daily  life  should  be  based  on  the  maximum 
possible  freedom  of  action  in  political,  economic, 
and  spiritual  matters. 


Statement  by  John  Foster  Dulles 
on  Departure  for  Far  East 

[Released  to  tTie  press  June  14] 

At  the  request  of  the  President  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  I  am  going  to  the  Far  East  to  gather 
information  which  may  help  our  nation  carry  out 


its  determination  to  wage  peace  and  to  consolidate 
and  strengthen  the  free  world. 

I  go  first  to  Korea  on  the  invitation  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Korean  Republic.  In  I'J-iT,  and  again 
in  1948,  I  had  the  responsibility  in  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  of  representing  the 
United  States  in  the  sponsorship  of  the  resolu- 
tions which  led  to  the  reestablishment  of  Korea's 
independence  under  a  representative  govermnent 
administering  the  free  part  of  Korea.  The  peo- 
ple of  that  free  area  of  the  south  are  carrying  on 
with  fortitude  despite  the  fact  that  the  Russian 
armies  have  imposed  Soviet  conmiunism  on  the 
northern  area,  cutting  off  about  one-half  of  the 
country  and  menacing  the  rest.  I  am  grateful  for 
this  opportunity  to  be  among  the  courageous  Ko- 
I'ean  people  and  to  meet  with  their  leaders. 

On  June  20, 1  expect  to  go  from  Seoul  to  Tokyo 
for  the  purpose  of  conferring  with  General  Mac- 
Arthur,  William  J.  Sebald,  Lis  political  adviser, 
and  with  members  of  the  Japanese  Government 
and  with  Japanese  business,  trade-union,  and  re- 
ligious leaders. 

I  emphasize  that  my  trip  is  only  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  first-hand  information  and  that  I  have 
no  mission  to  negotiate  about  anything. 

I  expect  to  return  to  Washington  aoout  June 
28th. 


THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


Economic  Officers  in  Europe 
Hold  Meeting  at  Paris 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  May  23  that  it 
held  an  informal  meeting  of  economic  officers  assigned  to 
its  European  missions  at  Paris  from  May  22-May  24.  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  EGA  and  the  Departments  of  Treasury, 
Commerce,  Agriculture,  and  Labor  were  present.  Edwin 
M.  Martin,  Director  of  the  Office  of  European  Regional 
Affairs,  Department  of  State,  directed  the  meeting. 

These  meetings  are  held  periodically  to  enable  economic 
officers  at  Washington  and  in  Europe  to  exchange  views 
on  matters  of  common  interest. 


Consular  Offices 

The  American  consulate  general  at  Shanghai,  China 
was  closed  to  the  public  March  15, 1950. 

The  consulate  at  Medan,  Indonesia  was  officially  opened 
to  the  public  March  15,  1950. 

The  American  consulate  general  at  Salisbury,  Sonthem 
Rhodesia,  was  established  on  April  12,  1950. 

The  American  Legation  at  Dublin,  Ireland,  was  raised  to 
the  rank  of  Embassy,  effective  April  18,  1950. 

The  American  consulate  at  Surabaya,  Indonesia  was 
opened  to  the  public  on  May  27, 1950. 

The  American  consulate  at  Asmara,  Eritrea  was  opened 
to  the  pubUc  on  May  31,  1950. 
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Elbridge  Durbrow,  New  Chief 
of  Foreign  Service  Personnel 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  May  22  that 
Elbridge  Durbrow,  presently  deputy  for  foreign  affairs  at 
the  National  War  Colle.cie,  will  assume  duties  as  chief  of 
the  Division  of  Foreijrn  Service  I'ersonnel,  in  the  dfBce 
of  I'ersonnel,  effective  ,Iuly  17,  replacing  Donald  W.  Smith, 
who  is  completing  a  norma!  3-year  assignment  at  Wasb- 
inRton. 

Mr.  Smith  has  been  designated  supervising  consul  gen- 
eral for  Australia.  He  will  make  his  headquarters  at 
Sydney  some  time  in  .July.  In  the  role  of  the  supervisory 
consul  general,  he  will  work  closely  with  the  Ambassador 
to  Australia,  I'ete  Jarman,  to  tie  in  the  operational  needs 
of  the  consulates.  He  will  be  responsible  for  tlie  effective 
administration  of  the  consulates  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  mission. 


Capus  M.  Waynick  To  Assist 
in  the  Point  4  Program 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  May  17  that 
Acting  Secretary  James  E.  Webb  has  asked  Capus  M.  Way- 
nick.  United  States  Ambassador  to  Nicaragua,  to  report  to 
Washington  to  assist  liini  in  getting  the  Point  4  Program 
under  way  following  its  final  authorization  liy  Congress. 


Appointment  of  Officers 

John  Foster  Dulles  as  Consultant  to  the  Secretary,  ef- 
fective April  10,  1950. 

William  O.  Hall  as  Director,  OfiBce  of  International 
Administraticm  and  Conferences,  etlective  May  15. 

J.  Carney  Howell  as  Director,  OiBee  of  Management 
and  Budget,  effective  May  15. 


John  C.  Wiley  Resigns  as  American 
Ambassador  to  Iran 

On  Juue  5,  I'.lGO,  the  President  accepted  the  resignation 
of  John  C.  Wiley,  as  American  Ambassador  to  Iran.  For 
text  of  President  Truman's  letter  to  Mr.  Wiley,  see  White 
House  press  release  of  that  date. 


THE  CONGRESS 


Confirmations 

On  May  17,  the  Senate  confirmed  the  nominations  of 
Stanley  Woodward  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiai-y  of  the  United   Slates  to  Canada. 

John  (;.  lOrhardt  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
I'lenipolentiary  of  the  United  States  to  the  Union  of 
South  Africa. 


THE  DEPARTMENT 


Kenneth  R.  Iverson  Named  President 
of  Institute  of  Inter- American  Affairs 

The  Di'parliiH'iit  of  Slate  aiuiounccil  on  .liinc  l!  the  ap- 
poiiilmcnt  (jT  Kenneth  II.  IviTson  as  iiresideiit  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Inlei'-Anierican  Affairs.  Mr.  Iverson  succeeds 
Dilhjn  S.  Myer,  who  left  the  Institute  recently  to  beccmie 
(commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Confirmations 

On  I'"ebruary  Ti.  Ili."ii>,  the  Si'nale  conliniied  (he  noiniua- 
•lon  of  John  Hallowrll  Ohly  to  l)e  Deputy  Direcliu-,  Mutual 
)efeMse  Assistance. 

On  .May  17.  the  Senate  conllrined  the  nomiiuitions  of 
Iiirolil  W.  Dodds  and  Edwin  I!.  Kred  to  l)e  members  ol' 
II'  I'nited  States  Advisory  (Nimmisslon  on  lOducationjil 
xihange  for  terms  expiring  January  27,  I'Xui. 


Legislation 

Supplemental  Estimate  of  Appropriation  for  Assistance 
to  the  Kepublic  of  Korea.  Communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  transmitting  supplemental  esti- 
mate of  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  1!)50,  in  the 
amount  of  .'j;<;;(),(jttO,00(l  for  assistance  to  the  Republic  of 
Kort-a.     II.  Doc.  4X0,  si  St  Cong.,  2d  sess.     2  pp. 

Loss  of  United  States  Citzeiiship  by  Voting  in  Italian 
Elections.  Report  of  a  special  subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  House  of  Representatives,  pur- 
suant to  H.  Res.  2.'i.S,  a  resolution  to  authorize  the 
Connnittee  on  the  Judiciary  to  undertake  a  study  of  im- 
miL-ration  and  n:itionality  problems.  H.  Rept.  1409,  Slst 
Cong.,  2il  sess.    iii,  13  pp. 

Providing  for  the  Expeditious  Naturalization  of  Fortner 
Citizens  of  the  United  St;ites  Who  Have  Lost  United 
States  Citzenship  through  Voting  in  a  Political  Election 
or  in  a  Pleliiscite  Held  in  Italy.  II.  Rept.  l.")06,  Slst  Cong., 
2d  sess.     [To  accompany  II.  R.  (Killi]     7  pp. 

Displaced  Persons  in  Europe  and  Their  Resettlement  in 
the  United  States.  Report  of  a  special  subconunittee  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  House  of  Representatives, 
pursuant  to  H.  Res.  23,S,  a  resolution  to  authorize  the 
Coniiiiittee  on  the  Ju(ii<-iary  to  undertake  a  study  of  im- 
migration and  nationality  problems.  H.  Rept.  1507,  Slst 
Cong.,  2d  sess.    iii,  149  pp. 

Suspension  of  Deportation  of  Certain  Aliens.    H.  Rept. 

1543,  Slst  Cong.,  2d  sess.     [To  accompany  S.  Con.  Res.  3G] 
2  pp. 

Suspension  of  Deportation  of  Certain  Aliens.    H.  Rept. 

1544,  Slst  Cong.,  2d  sess.    [To  accompany  S.  Con.  Res.  39] 
2  pp. 

Suspension  of  Deportation  of  Certain  Aliens.     H.  Reiit. 

1545,  Slst  Cong.,  2(i  sess.     [To  accompany  S.  Con.  Res.  42] 
2  Pl>- 

.\incnding  Subsection  (C)  of  Sei-tion  19  of  the  Immigra- 
tion Act  of  1!H7  and  Subsection  (A)  of  Section  .33S  of  the 
Nationality  Act  of  1940.  H.  Rept.  1549,  Slst  Cong.,  2d 
sess.     ['I'o  accompany  H.  R.  4(!S4)     4  pp. 

Foreign  Policy  of  the  Uiuled  St.'ites  in  the  Far  East.  H. 
Rept.  1*')1S,  Slst  Cong.,  2d  .sess.  [To  acconii)anv  H.  Res. 
4.-.2]     7  pp. 
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The  United  States  in  the  United  Nations 


Commission  for  Conventional  Armaments 

IJime  17-23] 

Meetiiifi  on  June  22  to  continue  consideration  of 
the  United  States  proposals  of  May  18  on  the 

?uestion  of  safeguards  in  connection  with  any 
uture  agreement  for  the  regiihvtion  and  reduc- 
tion of  armaments,  the  working  committee  of  the 
Commission  for  Conventional  Armaments  re- 
ceived a  more  detailed  statement  of  United  States 
views  with  respect  to  an  international  agency  in 
this  field.  The  United  States  proposes  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Conventional  Armaments  Adminis- 
tration "at  the  seat  of  the  United  Nations  to  super- 
vise and  administer  the  general  systems  for  the 
regulation  and  reduction  of  conventional  arma- 
ments and  armed  forces."  The  Administration 
would  derive  its  powers  and  status  from  the  treaty 
or  convention  setting  up  such  a  system  and  would 
be  composed  of  a  representative  from  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Security  Council,  the  nonpermanent 
membership  changing  with  that  of  the  Council. 
The  Atlministration  would  have  among  its  func- 
tions that  of  "direct  inspection"  and  would  im- 
mediately certify  any  violations  or  evasions  of 
the  treaty  or  convention  to  the  Security  Council 
and  to  the  participating  states.  Its  decisions 
would  not  require  unanimity. 

The  Committee  agreed  that  its  report  to  the 
Commission  for  Conventional  Armaments  should 
not  attempt  to  present  conclusions  but  should  be  a 
factual  report  of  the  views  expressed  during  its 
proceedings,  with  the  United  States  proposals  and 
any  others  attached  as  an  annex. 

Economic  Commission  for  Europe 

During  its  fifth  session  at  Geneva,  which  ended 
on  June  15,  the  Economic  Commission  for  Europe 
reviewed  its  work  of  the  past  year;  planned  the 
future  work  of  its  committees;  and  reviewed  the 
economic  situation  in  Europe.  Robert  Asher  of 
the  United  States  stressed  the  need  for  expanded 
East- West  trade  and  pointed  out  that  without  the 
Marshall  Plan,  "world  trade,  including  East-West 
trade,  would  undoubtedly  have  been  considerably 
lower  than  levels  obtained."    He  mentioned  the 


need  for  the  United  States  to  reduce  her  tariffs 
and  increase  her  imports. 

Trusteeship  Council 

On  June  19,  the  Trusteeship  Council's  discus- 
sion of  the  United  States  annual  report  on  the 
trust  territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  opened  with 
a  statement  by  Representative  Francis  B.  Sayre. 
A  presentation  by  Special  Representative  L.  S. 
Fiske  followed.  During  the  general  discussion 
of  the  report.  Council  members  made  suggestions 
for  further  progress  in  the  territory's  development 
but  commended  that  already  made,  particularly 
with  respect  to  political  advancement  and  medical 
and  educational  services.  After  Ambassador 
Sayre's  concluding  statement  on  June  22,  in  which 
he  expressed  appreciation  for  the  constructive 
comments  made  by  other  Council  members  and 
{pointed  out  the  difficult  problems  facing  the  United 
States  as  adniinistei'ing  authority,  including  that 
of  developing  economic  self-reliance  in  the  terri- 
tory, a  committee  composed  of  Australia,  China, 
the  Dominican  Republic,  and  the  United  Kingdom 
was  appointed  to  draft  that  section  of  the  Council's 
report  dealing  with  the  Pacific  Islands  trust  terri- 
tory. 

Children's  Fund 

The  26-member  E.xecutive  Board  of  the  United 
Nations  International  Children's  Emergency 
Fund,  meeting  at  Lake  Success  June  19-20,  heard 
a  progress  report  from  the  Fund's  Executive  Di- 
rector and  a  report  on  contributions  to  the  Fund, 
approved  allocations  for  child-aid  projects,  and 
agreed  to  return  to  the  general  reserve  Rumania's 
unused  balances  and  the  bulk  of  those  allocated 
to  the  Eastern  zone  of  Germany.  In  connection 
with  the  report  on  contributions,  Katherine  Len- 
root  of  the  United  States  expressed  gratification 
that  her  Government's  contribution  would  be  more 
than  matched.  She  expressed  the  United  States 
view  that  the  principle  of  matching  contributions 
should  be  continued  when  permanent  arrangements 
under  the  United  Nations  to  meet  the  continuing 
needs  of  children  are  established. 
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462,  568.  630,  755 
Colonial  Airlines,  license  suspension  by  Canadian  Air 

Transport  Board,  29 
Congressional  loyalty  investigation  of  State  Depart- 
ment personnel,  421 
Djuanda,  arrival,  237 

Ambassador  Dulles,  visits  to  Japan  and  Korea,  998 
ERP,  significance  of  (testimony),  403,  589 
Far  Eastern  policy  (at  National  Press  Club  and  at 

San  Francisco),  111,  467,  1012 
Far  Eastern  policy  and  economic  aid  to  Korea,  454 
Foreign  Ministers,  Western,  and  NAC  meetings,  456, 

651,  701,  742,  775,  829,  883.  931 
Formosa,  status,  and  U.S.  policy,  79 
Freedom,  communism,  and  "total  diplomacy"  (Amer. 

Socy.  of  Newspaper  Editors),  673 
Hiss  case,  defense  of  position,  412 
India-Pakistan  relations,  631,  738 
Indochina,  aid  to,  821,  977 
Indonesia,  Export-Import  Bank  loan,  237 
Indonesia,  Westerling  insurrection,  219 
International  organization,  importance  of  Germany  to 

(London),  789 
ITO  charter,  explanation  (testimony),  689 
Ambassador    Jessup    and    Consultants    Cooper    and 

Dulles,  designations,  661 
Korean  economic  assistance  and  Far  Eastern  policy, 

454 
Secretary-General  Lie's  visit  to  Moscow,  1050 
Loyalty  in  the  State  Department  and  Foreign  Service, 

citing  certain  otflcers,  421,  711,  973 
MDAP,  implementation  of  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  16 
Military  assistance,  background  of  program  and  sup- 
port for  continuation  (testimony),  940 
Montreux  convention  re  the  Turkish  Straits,  revision 

of,  687 
Mutual  defense  assistance  agreements  signed  with 

NAT  countries,  199 
NAC  and  Western  Foreign  Ministers'  meetings,  456, 

651,  701,  742,  775,  829,  883,  931 
North  Atlantic  Treaty,  anniversary,  594 
Peace,  U.S.  policy  for  achievement  of,  272 
Peace  through  strength,  1037 
Point  4,  backgroimd  and  potential  (testimony),  552 


Acheson,  Dean — Continued 
Addresses,  statements,  etc. — Continued 

St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and  power  project  (testimony), 

765 
Satellites  of  U.S.S.R.,  diplomatic  relations  with,  377 
Selective  Service  Act  (1948),  extension  recommended 

(testimony),  257 
Shipkov  indictment,  441 
Ambassador  Steinhardt,  death  of,  623 
"Total  diplomacy,"  427 
Trieste,  U.S.S.R.  charges  of  violations  of  Italian  peace 

treaty  provisions  re,  701 
U.K.  dollar  oil  imports  reduction,  292 
U.S.S.R.,  causes  of  and  remedies  for  tensions  (Ber- 
keley, Calif.),  473 
U.S.S.R.,  exploitation  of  Sinkiang,  568 
U.S.S.R.,  firing  on  U.S.  naval  plane,  668,  753 
U.S.S.R.,  recognition  of  the  "Democratic  Republic  of 

Vietnam,"  244,  487 
VGA  and  USIS  operations  in  Czechoslovakia,  684 
Vogeler  trial  in  Hungary,  326 
Consular  convention  with  U.K.,  report,  175 
Correspondence : 
Bao  Dai,  Chief  of  the  Vietnam  State,  on  assumption  of 

powers,  244 
Case,  Far  Eastern  consultant,  659 
Archbishop  Cicognani,  repatriation  of  Greek  children, 

688 
Senator  Connally,  policy  toward  Spain,  156 
Governor   Manuel   Cuenco,   re  status  of  Philippine 

guerrillas  for  back  pay,  820 
Foreign  Ministers  of  North  Atlantic  Treaty  countries, 

NAT  anniversary,  776 
Fosdick,  Far  Eastern  consultant,  6.59 
Koo,  Dr.  V.  K.  Wellington,  Chinese  ambassador,  re 

vessels  mortgaged  to  U.S.,  174 
National  Democratic  Conference  and  Jefferson  Jubi- 
lee, 788 
Pandit  Nehru,  on  constitution  of  India,  243 
President  Truman,  House  action  on  Korean  aid  bill, 

212,  972 
Senator  Tydings,  on  Lattimore  disloyalty  allegations 

by  Senator  McCarthy,  973 
NAC,  chairman,  569 
Achilles,   Theodore  C,   address,  collective  security  and 

NAT,  52 
Advisory  Commission  on  Educational  Exchange,  U.S.,  2d 

report  and  appointment,  238,  283,  1062 
Advisory  Commission  on  Information,  U.S.,  2d  report  and 

appointments,  97,  300 
Advisory  Committee  on  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid,  servicing 

of,  378 
Afghanistan,  economic  development  and  Export-Import 
Bank  loan,  address  (McGhee),  334 
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Africa : 

Diplomatic  and  consular  conference,  Lourenco  Marques, 

39,  301,  420 
U.S.  policy  and  objectives,  address  (McGhee) ,  999 
Agriculture  (see  also  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization ; 
Technical  assistance)  : 
Hoof-and-mouth  disease,  FAO-OIE  meeting,  background 

and  U.S.  delegation,  877 
Plant     protection,     international     conventions     (1881, 

1929) ,  background  and  pcssible  revision,  779,  780 
Plant  quarantine  regulations,  conference  on,  779 
Seed  Testing  Association,  International,  9th  congress, 
781 
Aid,  voluntary  foreign,  Departmental  service  staff,  378 
Aid    to    foreign    countries.     See    Economic    cooperation ; 
Military  assistance ;  Mutual  Defense ;  Point  4  ;  Tech- 
nical assistance. 
Air  Coordinating  Committee  (ACC),  annual  report  (1949) 

with  organizational  chart,  488 
Air  Force  mission,  Honduras,  agreement  signed,  453 
Albania,    relations    vpith   Greece,   and    territorial   claims 

against,  4,  307,  365 
All   Khan,   Liaquat,   Pakistani   Prime   Minister,   visit   to 

U.S.,  455,  755 
Alien,  George  V.,  appointment,  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Yugo- 
slavia, .301 
Allied  High  Commission  for  Germany    (HICOM),  back- 
ground and  operation,  article  (Mahoney),  547 
Ailing,  Mrs.  Paul  H.,  designation  in  State  Department,  38 
American  Council  on  Education,  sponsor  visit  of  German 

lawmakers,  (533 
American  Republics   (see  also  Organization  of  American 
States)  : 
Architects,  7th  Pan  American  Congress,  652 
Arms  exports  to,  U.S.  efforts  to  control,  article  (Pome- 

roy),  187,  357,  507 
Census  (19.50),  committee  on,  141,  610 
Diplomatic  and  consular  conferences,  Habana  and  Rio 

de  Janeiro,  38, 160,  282,  .303,  421, 446,  461 
Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America   (ECLA),  3d 

session,  summary  of  proceedings,  1023 
Economic  conference,  Buenos  Aires,  statement  (Miller), 

650 
Infestation  control,  FAO  conference,  778 
Inter-American    ECOSOC.     See    Inter-American     Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council. 
Nonintervention  and  collective  responsibility,  addresses 

(Miller),  446,  768 
Nutrition  conference,  FAO,  927 
Pan  American  Day,  proclamation,  524 
Peace  Committee,  Inter-American,  background  and  ex- 
amples of  activities,  280,  357 
Point  4,  address  (Barber),  804 
Radio,  broadcasting  problems,  article  (Smith),  258 
Reciprocal    assistance,    inter-American    treaty    (1947), 

discussion  of  implementation,  279,  792 
Relations  with,  address  (Miller),  521 
Statistical  Congress,  2d  Inter-American,  article  (Rice), 

141,  610 
Strengthening  democracy  in,  address  (Miller,  Pa.  Fed. 

of  Labor),  797 
Technical  assistance  programs,  budget  message  for  1951 
(Truman),  with  table,  136 
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Americanism,  address  by  Secretary  Aeheson,  696 
Anderson,  Orville  C,  designation  in  State  Department,  4(>3 
Annecy  protocol.     See  Accessions  and  Annecy  under  Tar- 
iffs and  Trade,  General  Agreement  on. 
Ai-ab  refugees  from  Palestine,  U.S.  relief  for   (see  also 

Palestine),  1042 
Arab  States : 
Armaments  control,  statements  of  Western  Foreign  Min- 
isters and  President  Truman,  886 
Libya,  position  re,  in  General  Assembly,  835 
Architects,  7th  Pan  American  Congress,  U.S.  delegation, 

652 
Arctic  Weather  Station  Programme,  Joint  (Canada-U.S.), 

695 
Argentina  : 

Double  taxation  treaty,  discussions  re,  31 

Economic  problems,  and  chronology  of  U.S.- Argentine 

negotiations  to  solve,  address  (Atwood),  801 
Economic  relations  with  U.S.,  860 
Educational  exchange  activities,  174 
Relations  with  U.S.,  correspondence  (Miller,  Potofsky), 

800 
Trade  relations  with  U.S.,  joint  survey  of,  31 
Armaments,   Commission  for  Conventional,  U.N. : 
General  Assembly  resolution  on  regulation  and  reduc- 
tion of,  referred  to  Security  Council,  7,  145 
U.S.  views,  address  (Nash),  957 

Working  committee  meetings,  summary,  702,  823,  956, 
1063 
Armaments   control.   Near   East,   Western   Foreign   Min- 
isters' declaration,  and  statement    (Truman),  886 
Arms  and  armed  forces  (see  also  Armaments)  : 

Brussels  act  (1890) ,  control  of  arms  imports  into  Africa, 

cited,  188 
Brussels  pact  (1948),  supplementary  agreement  (1949) 
signed  (U.K.,  France,  Benelux  countries),  text,  449, 
499 
Geneva  convention,  supervision  of  trade  in  arms  and 

implements  of  war    (1925),  cited,  188,  509,  511 
Naval    armaments,    treaty   for    reduction   of    (London 

Naval  Treaty,  1930),  cited,  509 
Smuggling,   U.S.   and   international  efforts   to  control, 

articles  (Pomeroy),  187,  357,  507 
U.S.  policy  of  control  and  reduction,  address  (Truman), 
348 
Armstrong,  Pai'k,  record  of,  713 
Army  mission,  Honduras,  agreement  signed,  453 
Asmara,  consulate  reestablished,  463,  1061 
Asylum,  right  of,  Czechoslovak  refugees  in  Germany,  ex- 
change of  notes,  595 
Atlantic  Pact.     See  North  Atlantic  Treaty    (NAT). 
Atomic  energy : 

Discussions,  U.K.,  Belgium,  U.S.,  221 

General  Assembly  discussion  and  resolutions,  5,  7 

Information  security,  discussions  by  U.K.,  Canada,  and 

U.S.,  221 
Research  to  continue,  statement  (Truman),  229 
U.S.S.R.,  development  by,  effect  on  probability  of  war, 
article  (Kennan),  268 
Atomic  energy,  U.S.  policy  for  control  of,  addresses : 
Gross,  374 
Henderson,  566 
Truman,  348 
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Atomic  Energy  Commission,  U.N. : 
Soviet  boycott,  summary,  178 

U.S.  deputy  representative  (Osborn)   resiKns  and  tem- 
porary svKvessor  (Uoss)  appointed,  201 
Atomic    Energy    Conunission,    U.S.,    hydrogen    bomb    re- 
search to  continue,  statement   (Truman),  229 
Atwood,  RoUin  S. : 

Argentine  economic  problems,  address,  801 
Pesignation  in  State  Department,  303 
Audio-visual  agreement,  41(i,  970 

Austin,    Warren    K..    U.S.    representative    to     Security 
Council : 
Omnibus  foreign  assistance  bill  (1950),  statement,  1043 
U.N.,  value  of,  address,  795 
Australia,  Sir  Owen  Dixon,  appointment,  U.N.  represent- 
ative in  Kashmir,  approved  by  Security  Council,  618, 
628 
Austria : 

EGA,  effect  of,  statement  (Figl),  lOO 
Peace  treaty : 

Negotiations,  resumption  by  CFM  deputies,  731 
Soviet  obstruction,  statements  (Acheson,  Webb),  379, 

777,  SIS,  921,  1054 
Tripartite  protests  against  Soviet  attitude,  162, 82S 
Tax  exemption  on  "domestic  capital,"  for  U.S.  nationals 

and  residents,  174,  738 
U.N.  membership,  application.  General  Assembly  resolu- 
tion on,  text,  6,  34 
VOA,  two-way  broadcasts  Initiated,  980 
Aviation  (see  also  International  Civil  Aviation  Organiza- 
tion) : 
Air    Coordinating   Committee    (ACC),    annual    report 

(1949),  with  organizational  chart,  488 
Aircraft,    international   convention    on    recognition    of 

rights  in  (1948) ,  cited,  489,  492 
Air  Force  mission,  agreement  with  Honduras,  signed, 

4.53 
Air  transport  agreements: 

Canada  (1949),  interpretation  sought  in  Colonial  Air- 
lines case,  29,  57, 139 
Israel,  signed,  1043 
Yugoslavia  (1949),  text,  63 
Colonial  Airlines  case,  29,  57,  139 

Communication,  aeronautical,  frequency  problems,  art- 
icle (Lebel),  337 
Convention  on  international  civil,  annexes  to,  489,  491 
Export  of  aircraft,  control  of,  article   (Pomeroy),  362 
Germany,  civil,  U.S.  policy,  ACC  report,  493 
Precautionary   attachment   of   aircraft,   convention   on 

(1933),  modifications  considered,  493 
Rome  convention,  damage  by  aircraft  to  persons  or  prop- 
erty on  the  ground    (1033),  revisions  considered, 
489,  493 
Sino-Soviet  air  agreement  (1939) ,  article,  21S 
Warsaw  convention,  liability  of  aircraft  operator  (1929), 
modifications  considered,  493 

Balkans,  U.N.  Special  Committee  on  (UNSCOB),  4,  307, 

365,  1021 
Bancroft,  Harding  F.,  address,  U.N.,  political  r^sumS,  167 
Barber,  Willard  F.,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary : 
Designation  in  State  Department,  303 


Barber,  WlUard  F.,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary — Con. 
Technical  assistance  in  the  American  Republics,  address, 
804 
Barlas,  Cemil   Salt,  Turkish   Minister  of  State  Council, 

Turkish  economic  development,  report  to  ECA,  100 
Barrett,  Edward  W.,  Assistant  Secretary  : 
Addresses : 
Disloyalty  In  State  Department,  allegations  by  Sen- 
ator McCarthy,  658 
Information  and  educational  exchange  program,  ob- 
jectives, 992 
UNESCO,  tasks,  646 
Appointment,  71,  302 

Correspondence  with  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  on  disloyalty  allegations  by  Senator  Mc- 
Carthy, 963 
Record  of,  712 
Bash,  Edward  J.,  designation  in  State  Department,  303 
Baxter,  Bernice,  appointment,  UNESCO  delegate,  1054 
Belgium : 
Atomic  energy,  discussions  with  U.K.  and  U.S.,  221 
ECA,  effect  of,  statement  (Van  Zeeland),  99 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Brussels     pact     (194S),     supplementary     agreement 
(1949),  signed  (U.K.,  France,  other  Benelux  coun- 
tries), text,  449,  499 
Mutual  defense  assistance,  statements  (Acheson,  Tru- 
man, Munthe  de  Morgenstierne),  and  text,  16, 198, 
200 
Surplus  property  transfer  to  NATO  countries,  signed, 
699 
Bender,  Elmer  C,  detention  by  Chinese  Communists,  56, 

296,  868 
Benga,  John,  detained  for  labor  in  U.S.S.R.,  438 
Bennett,  W.  Tapley,  Jr.,  designation  in  State  Department, 

303 
Berkner,  Dr.  Lloyd  V.,  author  of  Science  and  Foreign  RelOr 

tions,  082 
Berko,  Irene,  U.S.  citizen,  denied  Soviet  exit,  436,  440 
Berry,  Burton  Y.,  designation  in  State  Department,  71 
Bipartisan  foreign  policy,   addresses    (Dulles,  Truman), 

719,  720,  721 
Birgfeld,  Clarence  W.,  designation  in  State  Department, 

303 
Blacha,  Henry,  a  minor,  question  of  Soviet  exit,  436,  440 
Blandford,  John  B.,  Jr.,  appointment,  U.S.  representative, 

advisory  commission,  UNPRA,  649 
Block,  Ralph,  article,  information-exchange  program,  987 
"Blockade,"   National  Chine.se,  of  Communist  mainland. 

See  China,  port  closure. 
Bloomtield,  Lincoln  P.,  designation  in  State  Department, 

783 
Bluecher,  Franz,  German  Vice  Chancellor,  Gei'many,  effect 

of  ERP,  report  to  ECA,  102 
Blum,  Robert,  appointment,  Chief,  special  economic  mis- 
sion to  Indochina,  977 
Bolivia,  exchange-of-persons  activities,  453 
Bonesteel,   Lt.   Col.   Charles   H.,   appointment.  Director, 

European  Coordinating  Committee,  MDAP,  831 
Boundary : 

German-Polish,  U.S.  position,  1017 
Greek-Albanian,  Greek- Yugoslav,  and  Greek-Bulgarian, 
4,  307,  365 
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Brannan,  Charles  F.,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  FAO,  report 

on  5th  session,  124 
Bratislava,  U.S.  Consulate  closing,  975 
Brazil : 
Cooperation  with,  statement  (Miller) ,  446 
Educational  exchange  activities,  166, 174, 973, 1056 
Brazil-U.S.  Cultural  Institute,  523 

Bremen,  U.S.  Consulate  elevated  to  consulate  general,  301 
Brown,  Elizabeth  Ann,  article  on  General  Assembly,  4th 

session, 3 
Brown,  Winthrop  G.,  addresses : 
ITO,  instrument  for  liberalizing  trade  restrictions,  132 
Trade,  international,  efforts  to  expand,  59 
Bruce,  James,  Director,  MDAP : 
Addresses  and  statement  on  accomplishments  and  sig- 
nificance of  MDAP,  227,  498  (over  CBS) ,  759 
Resignation,  742 
Brunauer,  Esther,  disloyalty  allegations  by  Senator  Mc- 
Carthy, and  statements  denying,  479  n.,  481, 574 
Brunauer,  Dr.  Stephen,  disloyalty  allegations  of  Senator 

McCarthy,  denial,  577 
Bulgaria : 

Communist  indoctrination  of  Greek  refugee  children,  368 

Diplomatic  missions,  U.S.,  persecution  of  employees  by 

Communists  (Shipliov  and  others),  353,  356,  387, 

441 

Diplomatic  relations,  status  of,  statement   (Acheson), 

377 
Diplomatic  relations,  suspension,  statements    (Heath) 
and  exchange  of  notes,  159,  351,  353,  356,  397,  442 
Greece,  relation  with,  and  territorial  claims  against,  4, 

307,  365 
Passports  invalid,  399 

Peace  treaty  (1947) ,  violations  of  human  rights  clauses  ; 

General    Assembly    resolution    and    International 

Court  of  Justice  proceedings,  6,  93,  97,  353,  418,  442, 

444,  573, 737,  738,  743 

Protection  of  U.S.  interests  by  Swiss  representatives,  524 

Remittances  from  blocljed  assets  in  U.S.,  prohibited,  524 

U.S.  Minister   (Heath),  recall  requested,  exchange  of 

notes,  159 
U.S.  personnel  and  dependents  listed,  352 
Burma : 
Economic  development,  address  (McGhee),  335 
Exchange-of -persons  activities,  770 
Trade  agreement  with  Japan,  signed,  525 
U.S.  Ambassador  (Key),  appointment,  502 
U.S.  policy,  address  (Henderson),  565 
Butko,  Paul,  case  of,  434,  441 
Butterwortl),  W.  Walton,  Assistant  Secretary,  record  and 

reassignment,  712,  742 
Byrnes,  James  F. : 

Correspondence  with  Senator  Tydings  on  Lattimore,  dis- 
loyalty allegations  by  Senator  McCarthy,  973 
Stuttgart  address,  cited,  194, 1017 
Byroade,  Henry,  record  of,  713 

('iil)ot,  John  M.,  appointment,  U.S.  Minister  to  Finland,  301 
Caeiro  da  Matta,  Jos6,  Portuguese  Foreign  Minister,  mes- 
sage to  Secretary  Acheson  on  NAT  anniversary,  776 
Cairo  declaration  (1943)  : 

Formosa,  provisions  cited,  79 

Korea,  provisions  on,  454 
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Cairo  Radio  Regulations  (1938),  533 

Cale,  Edward  G.,  designation  in  State  Department,  303 

Calendar  of  international  meetings,  37,  220,  380,  541,  739, 

924 
Cambodia : 

Economic  aid  program  established,  U.S.  note  and  state- 
ments (Acheson),  821,  977 
Recognition  by  U.S.,  291 
Sovereignty,  transfer  to,  by  France,  244 
WHO,  membership  in,  1023 
Cameroons,  British  and  French,  Trusteeship  Council  dis- 
cussion, 419,  459,  539 
"Campaign  of  Truth,"  address  by  President  Truman  ( Amer. 

Socy.  of  Newspaijer  Editors),  669 
Canada : 
Atomic  energy,  information  security,  discussions  with 

U.K.  and  U.S.,  221 
Census  (1950),  committee  on,  141,  610 
Colonial  Airlines,  license  suspension  case,  29,  57, 139 
Radio,  broadcasting  problems,  article  (Smith),  258 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and  power  project,  importance  of 

(Acheson,  testimony),  765 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Air  transport  agreement  (1949),  interpretation  sought 

in  Colonial  Airlines  case,  139 
Boundary    and    boundary    waters,    historic    treaties 

listed,  765,  766,  767 
Boundary  waters  (Great  Britain,  1909),  cited,  448 
Economic  cooperation  (1941),  cited,  766 
Halibut  convention,  signed,  525 
Navigation,  Great  Lakes  and  St.  Lawrence,  historic 

treaties,  U.S.-U.K.,  listed,  766 
Niagara  River,  uses  of  waters,  transmittal  to  Senate, 

448,  767,  865 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and  power  project,  provisions  of 

unratified  treaties  (1932,  1941),  766,  767 
Tax  conventions,  income  and  estate,  signed,  1056 
U.S.  Ambassador  (Woodward),  appointment,  1062 
Weather  stations,  joint,  with  U.S.,  695 
Canton,  U.S.  consular  office  closing,  39 
Canton  and  Enderbury  Islands,  U.K.-U.S.  administration, 

discussions,  568 
Caribbean  Commission,  activities,  quadripartite  statement, 

447 
"Caribbean  Legion,"  357,  368 
Caribhean  Research,  Yearbook  of,  447 
Carroll,  Wallace,  designation  in  State  Department,  783 
Census  of  the  Americas  (1950) ,  Committee  on,  141, 610 
Ceylon : 
Economic  development,  address  (McGhee),  335 
U.N.  membership  application.  General  Assembly  resolu- 
tion on,  text,  6,  34 
CFM.    See  Foreign  Ministers,  Council  of. 
Chandernagor,  officially  transferred  by  France  to  India, 

978 
Childhood,  American  International  Institute  for  the  Pro- 
tection of,  U.S.  delegate  to  Directing  Council,  878 
Children : 

Greek,  repatriation.     See  under  Greece. 

International      Children's      Emergency      Fund,      U.N. 

(UNICEF) ,  9,  418,  4,56,  460,  654,  702, 1063 
Rights  of,  Social  Commission  draft  declaration,  743, 1022 
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Chile : 

Educational  exchange  activities,  174 

Exchange-of-persons  activities,  453 

GATT,   supplementary    negotiations   under,   with   U.S., 

297,  1011 
President  Gonzalez  Videla,  visit  to  U.S.,  602,  699 
China : 
Aid  Act    (1948),  budget  message  for  lOra   (Truman), 

table,  136 
Air  Force  attacks  on  American  property  in  Shanghai 

protested,  296 
Arms  exptn-ts  to,  U.S.  efforts  to  control,  articles  (Pome- 

roy),  188,  509 
Communist  take-over,  background  and  U.S.  policy,  ad- 
dresses (Acheson),  112,  428 
Formosa,  status  of,  U.S.  political  and  economic  policy, 

statements  (Truman,  Acheson),  79 
GATT,  abrogation  of,  613 
MDAP,  emergency  fund,  228 
Nine  Power  treaty  concerning  (1922) ,  cited,  510. 
Overseas  Chinese,  wartime  political  tendencies  and  aflBli- 

ations  (Lattimore,  letter  to  Barnes),  655 
Port-closure : 
Naval  attack  on  Fining  Ai-roic,  U.S.  note  protesting, 

406 
Shanghai  and  the  Yangtze,  mined,  56,  525, 568,  630 
Text  of  2d  order,  23 
Russian  imperialism  in,  addresses  (Acheson),  114,  468 
Stuents    in    U.S.,    recommendation    of   U.S.    Advisory 

Commission  on  Educational  Exchange,  241 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Air   agreement,    U.S.S.R.    (1989),   extension    (1949), 
utilization  of  to  penetrate  northern  provinces  (ar- 
ticle), 218 
Boxer  settlement  (1901),  violation  by  Communists,  ex- 
change of  notes  and  Communist  proclamation, 
119,  487 
Extraterritorial  rights,  relinquishment  (1943),  viola- 
tion by  Communists,  exchange  of  notes  and  Com- 
munist proclamation,  119,  487 
Friendship  and  alliance,  U.S.S.R.  (1945)  : 

Soviet  utilization  for  penetration  of  northern  prov- 
inces (article),  218 
Soviet  violations,  charges  of,  5,  262 
U.S.S.R.,  imperialism  in  northern  provinces  (article), 

218 
Vessels,  mortgaged  to  U.S.,  steps  taken  to  prevent  de- 
fection to  Communists,  173 
U.N.  and  specialized  agencies,  representation  in.     See 

Boycott  under  U.S.S.R. 
U.S.  policy,  defense  of  (Kennan),  749 
China  (Communist)  : 
Evacuation  of  U.S.  nationals,  statements    (Acheson), 

119,  302,  406,  462,  487,  525,  568,  630,  755 
Peiping,  requisition  of  U.S.  consular  property,  exchange 

of  notes  and  Communist  proclamation,  119,  487 
Property,  ownerless  real,  regulations  promulgated,  57 
Property,  registration  of,  at  Peitaiho,  174 
Protection  of  U.S.  interests  by  British  representatives, 

302 
Shanghai  police,  detention  and  beating  of  William  M. 
Olive,  Vice  Consul,  23 


China  (Communist) — Continued 

Sinkiang,  exploitation  by   U.S.S.R.,  statement    (Ache- 
son), 568 
Smith  and  Bender,  detention  by,  56,  296,  868 
Treaties : 
Manchuria-U.S.S.R.  trade  agreement  (1949),  article, 

218 
U.S.S.R.,  economic  development  of  Sinkiang  (1950), 

statement  (Acheson),  568 
U.S.S.R.,  friendship,  alliance,  and  mutual  assistance 
(19.50),  statement  (Acheson),  468 
U.S.  missions,  closing.  Canton,  Chungking,  Dairen,  Han- 
kow, Kunming,  Mukden,  Nanking,  Peiping,  Tientsin, 
Tihwa,  Tsingtao,  39,  119,  179,  302,  406,  462,  4f>3,  487, 
1061 
U.S.  personnel  and  dependents  listed,  179 
U.S.S.R.,   purported   Moscow   and   Harbin   agreements 
(article),  218 
China  (Communist),  U.S.  policy,  addresses: 
Acheson,  112,  428,  469 
Henderson,  565 
Cholokyan  children,  case  of,  434,  441 
Chungking,  U.S.  consular  office  closing,  39 
Cicognani,  Most  Rev.  A.  G.,  Apostolic  Delegate,  correspond- 
ence with  Secretary  Acheson  on  repatriation  of  Greek 
children,  688 
Citizenship,  U.S.S.R.  policy  on  determination  of,  exchange 

of  notes,  433 
Civil  Service  Commission,  Loyalty  Review  Board,  opera- 
tion of,  621,  70S 
Claims : 
Germany,  filing  period  and  procedure,  686,  818 
Germany,  validation  of  securities  and  currency.  Depart- 
mental and  HICOM  announcements,  245,  556,  560 
Panama,  convention  signed,  219 
Thailand,  deadline,  245 
Clapp,  Gordon  R.,  chairman.  Economic  Survey  Mission  to 

the  Middle  East,  U.N.,  55, 105, 173,  260, 1060 
Clark,  Du Wayne,  designation  in  State  Department,  303 
Clark,  Lewis,  U.S.  representative,  U.N.  Advisory  Commis- 

mission  for  Libya,  300 
Clay,  Gen.  Lucius,  and  Joseph  C.  Grew,  correspondence 
with  President  Truman,  establishment  of  Committee 
for  a  Free  Europe,  962 
Coal  industry,  effects  of  oil  imjiort  situation  on  (Tborp, 

testimony),  1004 
Cochran,  H.  Merle,  appointment  as  U.S.  Ambassador  to 

Indonesia,  55,  301 
"Cold  war,"  defense  of,  article  (Kennan),  270 
Collective  security,  addresses,  etc.  (see  also  North  Atlan- 
tic; Mutual  defense)  : 
Balanced  collective  forces  (Acheson),  931 
NAT  and  Rio  pact,  instruments  of  (Surrey),  792 
Objectives  of  (Ti-uman,  St.  Louis),  996 
Peace,  instrument  of  (Acheson),  1037 
Relation  to  NAT  (Achilles),  52 
U.N.  as  an  instrument  of  (Gross),  372 
Colombia : 

Educational  exchange  activities,  402,  709 
Exchange-of-persons  activities,  602 
Colonial  Airlines,  Canada,  license  suspension  by,  29, 57, 139 
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Commission  for  Conventional  Armaments,  TJ.N. : 
General  Assembly  resolution  on  regulation  and  reduc- 
tion of,  referred  to  Security  Council,  7,  145 
TJ.S.  views,  address  (Nash),  957 

Working  committee  meetings,  summary,  702,  823,  956, 
1063 
Committee  for  Reciprocity  Infonnation,  notices  of  hear- 
ings preliminary  to  trade-agreement  negotiations,  58, 
139,  297,  762,  866,  979,  1011 
Commodity  Problems,  Committee  on,  FAO,  established,  127 
Communications   and   Transport   Commission,   U.N.,   4th 
session,  538,  572,  618 

Communism : 

Capitalist  destruction,  theories  of,  article  on  probability 

of  war  with  the  U.S.S.R.   (Kenuan),  267,  270 
"Confessions,"  tactics  for  extracting   (Shipliov  case), 

387,  441 
Enslavement,  protection  against,  message  to  Congress, 

(Truman),  938 
Germany,  Soviet  zone,  tactics  of  control,  article,  with 

chart,  (HICOG  Information  Bulletin),  482 
Propaganda   as   instrument   of  foreign   policy,   article 
(Block),  987 
Communism,  addresses,  statements,  etc. : 
Acheson : 

Far  East  (Natl.  Press  Club) ,  111,  1012 

"Internationalist,"  definition  of,  403 

Korea,  intentions  in,  454 

Nature  of  threat  (Amer.  Socy.  of  Newspaper  Editors), 

673 
Theories  of  ( Berkeley,  Calif. ) ,  473 
"Total  diplomacy,"  427 
Barrett,  defense  against  propaganda,  992 
Dulles,  proposals  for  countermeasures,  862 
Jessup,  Far  East,  629 
McCloy,  tactics  in  Germany,  195,  587 
Peurifoy,  tactics  of  control,  329 
Russell,  democratic  initiative  against,  7.56 
Truman,  on  imperialist  character  of,  348 
Webb,  U.S.  countermeasures,  788 
Communist  front  organizations,  international : 

Cultural  and  Scientifle  Conference  on  World  Peace,  400 
Partisans   of  Peace,   delegation    listed.   401,   1019 
World  Federation  of  Trade  Unions  (WPTU).  attempted 
sabotage  of  MDAP  shipments,  401 
Conciliation  Committee,  U.N.,  activities  re  Greece,  4,  307, 

365 
Conferences,  international : 

Calandar  of  meetings,  37, 220,  380,  541,  739, 924 
.Japan,  directive  to  SCAP  allowing  participation,  414 
Rules  for  calling,  General  Assembly  resolution,  15 
Congress : 
Advisory  Commission  on  Educational  Exchange,  2d  re- 
port, 238,  2a3 
Advisory  Commission  on  Information,  2d  report,  97 
Budget  message  for  1951  (Truman),  excerpts,  and  sup- 
plemental request,  136,  245 
Educational  exchange,  3d  report  by  State  Department, 

excerpt,  286 
ERP,  Secretary  Acheson's  testimony  on,  403 
European  Payments  Union   (S.  Doc.  144,  81st  Cong.), 
excerpt,  681 


Congress — Continued 
Far  Eastern  Economic  Assistance  Act   (P.L.  447,  81st 

Cong.),  text,  405 
Foreign  Economic  Assistance  Act  ( 1950) ,  support  of : 
Acheson,  testimony,  552 
Austin,  statement,  1043 
Miller,  address,  234 
Truman,  statement  and  letter  to  Representative  Kee, 

603,  1042 
Wheeler,  address,  678 
Foreign  policy  legislation,  statements  on  status  (Ti'u- 

man,  Webb),  1003 
Foreign  Relations  consultative  subcommittees,  organi- 
zation, letter  ( Rep.  Kee  to  Sec.  Acheson ) ,  886 
Goa,  status  of  ( Asst.  Sec.  McPall,  letter  to  Rep.  Martin) , 

978 
Greek  children,  House  resolution  on  repatriation  (Presi- 
dent Truman,  letter  to  Speaker  Rayburn),  687 
Habana  Charter.     See  International  Trade  Organiza- 
tion. 
Korean  aid : 

Acheson  (testimony),  4.54 

Far  Eastern  Economic  Assistance  Act  text,  (1950), 405 
House  action  on  bill  (1949),  statement  (Truman)  and 
letter  (Acheson  to  Truman) ,  212,  972 
Legislation   listed,  39,   71,  78,   135,   165,  229,  342,  350, 

417,  542,  551,  631,  672,  944, 1062 
Loyalty  in  State  Department : 

Allegations  by  Senator  McCarthy,  testimony  denying 

(Hanson,  Brunauer),  574 
Piles,  President  Truman's  refusal  to  release  (letter 

to  Ty dings),  622 
Hearings,  proposed  (Acheson,  statement) ,  421 
Lattimore,  discussion  of  (Acheson,  letter  to  Tydings), 

973 
Progi-am  in  Department  (Snow,  testimony),  619 
MDAP  and  military  assistance  needs : 
Acheson  ( testimony ) ,  940 
Douglas,  Grady,  Wadsworth,  Wiley,  Muccio,  Cowen 

(testimony),  1044 
Truman  (message),  938 
NAC  and  Western  Foreign  Ministers'  meetings,  state- 
ments on  : 
Acheson,  Secretary,  before  Members  of  Congress,  931 
Connally,  Senator,  on  testimony  by  Acheson,  775 
Niagara  waters,  treaty  with  Canada,  transmittal  to  the 

Senate,  865 
Palestine  refugees,  UNPRA  (Truman,  letters  to  Barkley 

and  Rayburn ) ,  260 
"Peace  Partisans,"  entry  to  U.S.,  statements   (McCor- 

mack,  Martin),  400 
Petroleum  trade  policy,  (Tliorp,  testimony),  640, 1004 
Point   4    enabling   legislation.     See   Foreign   Economic 

Assistance  Act. 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and  power  project,  importance  of 
(Acheson,  testimony  in  support  of  H.  J.  Res  271), 
765 
Selective  Service  Act   (1948),  extension  recommended 

(Acheson,  testimony),  257 
Spain,  U.S.  policy  (Acheson,  letter  to  Connally),  156 
State  Department  reorganization,  letter  from  President 
Truman,  and  text  of  Reorganization  Plan  (No.  20), 
660 
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Congress — Continued 
State  of  the  Dnion,  message  from  President  Truman 

(excerpt),  75 
Treaties  of  friendship  and  commerce  with  Ireland  and 
Uruguay  (Thorp,  testimony),  811 
Connally,  Senator  Tom,  statement  on  NAC  and  Western 

Foreign  Ministers'  meetings,  775 
Conrads,  Robert  A.,  designation  in  State  Department,  783 
Consular  conventions: 
Costa  Uica,  signed,  523 
U.K.  (104!)),  report,  175 
Contraliand.     Sec  Arms. 

Cooper,  .lohn  Sherman,  Consultant  to  the  Secretary,  ap- 
pointment, 572,  061 
Copenhagen  Plan  (radio-frequency  assignment),  567 
Corliss,  .lames  C,  designation  in  State  Department,  303 
Coronados  Islands,  Mexican  sovereignty,  U.S.  position,  448 
Costa  Rica : 

Ambassador  to  U.S.  (Echandi  Jimenez),  447 
Nicaragua,  dispute  with,  action  taken  by  OAS,  281 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc: 

Consular  convention,  signed.  523 
Friendship  (1940),  signed  with  Nicaragua,  282 
Trade  agreement  (1036),  article  I  waived  for  1  year 
in   respect  of  exchange  surcharges  on   imports, 
exchange  of  notes,  694 
Tuna     Commission,     establishment,     convention     on 
(1949),  effective,  496 
Cotton  Advisory  Committee,  International    (ICAC),  9th 

meeting,  background,  875 
Cowen,   Myron   Melvin,   Ambassador   to  the  Philippines, 

MDAP  requirements  (testimony),  1049 
Cripps,   Sir   Stafford,   British   Chancellor   of   Exchequer, 
Hritish  reconstruction  and  economic  development,  re- 
port to  ECA,  99 
Cuba: 

Dominican  Republic,  dispute  with,  action  taken  by  OAS 

and  ancillary  bodies,  discussion,  279 
Educational  exchange  activities,  174 
Tariff    concessions,    renegotiations    with    U.S.    under 

GATT,  58,  297,  980 
U.S.  Consulate  at  Manzanillo,  closing,  302 
Czechoslovakia : 

Consular  offices,  Chicago  and  New  York,  closing,  684, 974 
Extradition   from   Germany   of   refugees,   exchange  of 

notes,  595 
"Peace"  resolution.  National  Assembly,  background  and 

U.S.  note,  738.  1019 
U.S.  Consulate  at  Bratislava,  closing,  975 
U.S.    diplomatic    representation   cut,    background    and 

U.S.  note  protesting,  974 
VOA  and  USIS  attacked,  statement  (Acheson),  affidavit 
(Kosmak),  and  U.S.  notes,  632,  084 

Dairen,  U.S.  Consulate  closing,  39 

Daniels,  Paul  C,  U.S.  representative.  Council  of  OAS,  302 

Denmark : 

ECA,  effect  of,  statement  (Rasmuss<>n),  101 
GATT,  accession  to,  815 

Mutual  defense  assistance  agreement,  statements, 
(Acheson,  Truman,  Munthe  de  Morgeustierne),  and 
text,  16,  198,  203 


Dickinson,  Edwin  D.,  designated  representative  on  Treaty 
Commissions  for  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  and  Uuuiania,  97 
Diplomatic  relations: 
Bulgaria,  suspension: 
Exchanges  of  notes,  1.59,  351,  353,  356 
Reasons    for,    address    (over    CBS)    and    statement 
(Heath),  .397,  442 
Cambodia,  recognized,  291 
Haiti,  status  of,  1011 
Laos,  recognized,  291 
Satellites  of  U.S.S.lt.,  status  of,  statement  (Acheson), 

377 
Vietnam,  recognized,  291 
Yemen,  recognized,  326 
Diplomatic   relations,   establishment,   basis   for,    address 

(Miller),  797 
Diplomatic  representatives  in  U.S.,  credentials : 

Costa  Rica   (E3<'handi  .Iinienez),  447;  Guatemala  (Gou- 

baud  Carrera),  142;   Indonesia   (Sastroamidjojo), 

411;      Panama      (Herbruger),      447;      Yugoslavia 

(Popovic),    1054 

Disarmament,  reduction  of  conventional,  discussion   {see 

also  Armaments),  702 
Disarmament  Conferences,  Washington  and  London  (1921, 

1030),  cited,  509 
Dixon,    Sir   Owen,   of  Australia,   U.N.   representative   in 

Kashmir,  618,  628 
Djakarta,  U.S.  Embassy  established,  463 
Dodds,  Harold  W.,  appointment,  U.S.  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Educational  Exchange,  1062 
Dominican  Republic : 
GATT,  accession  to,  695 

Haiti,  Cuba,  and  Guatemala,  disputes  with,  OAS  dis- 
cussions and  text  of  decisions  in  Haiti  case,  279, 
771,  923 
Tariff  concessions  with  U.S.,  effective,  695 
Donahue,  Ruth  S.,  article,  full  employment,  recommenda- 
tions by  experts  to  ECOSOC,  604 
Douglas,  Lewis  A.,  Ambassador  to  the  U.K.,  accomplish- 
ments of  MDAP  (testimony),  1044 
Dow,  Edward  A.,  .Jr.,  appointment  as  U.S.,  representative, 

U.N.  Commission  for  Indonesia,  55  n. 
Dreier,  John  C,  designation  in  State  Department,  303 
Drew,  Gerald  A.,  appointment,  U.S.  Minister  to  Jordan, 

301 
Dulles,  John  Foster,  Consultant  to  the  Secretary : 
Addresses,  statements,  etc. : 

Bipartisan  foreign  policy,  719,  721 

Communism,  proposals  for  countermeasures  against 

(International  House,  New  York),  862 
Foreign  policy,  postwar  development,  717 
Japan  and  Korea,  visit  to,  1061 
Appointment,  Consultant  to  the  Secretary,  661,  662,  1062 
Japanese  peace  .settlement,  responsibilities,  998 
Duran,  Gustavo,  charges  against,  328 
Durbrow,  Elbridge,  designation  in  State  Department,  1062 

ECA.     See  Economic  Cooperation  Administration. 

ECAFE.  See  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far 
East. 

ECE.     See  Economic  Commission  for  Europe. 

Echandi  Jimenez,  Mario,  credentials  as  Costa  Rican  Am- 
bassador to  U.S.,  447 
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ECLA.     Sec  Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America. 
Economic,   Employment,   and   Development   Commission, 

ECOSOC,  "itb  session,  summary.  14.j,  178,  3-10,  604 
Economic  and  Social  Council  (E<;OSOC)  : 
Ad  hoc  Committee  on  Slavery,  341,  41S 
Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Statelessness,  140,  341 
Commission  on  Status  of  Women,  4th  session,  summary 

and  U.S.  delegation,  782,  822,  878, 1022 
Economic.  Employment,  and  Development  Commission, 

otli  session,  summary,  145, 17S,  340,  C04 
Economic   Dcvelupment    Subcommission,    summary    of 

proceedings,  4th  session,  702,  S23 
Full   employment,    recommendations   by   experts,   sum- 
mary (Donahue),  604 
Nongovernmental  organizations,  relations  with,  discus- 
sion, 383 
Population  Commission,  .5th  session,  summary  and  U.S. 

delegation,  877,  9.-5,  1022 
Social  Conunission,  6tli  session,  summary  of  proceeding.?, 

.-.73,  616,  618.  6.-4.  702.  743. 1022 
Statistical  Conmiissi(m,  oth  session,  sunmi.-iry,  and  U.S. 

representative.  781,  823,  1022 
Summary  of  proceedings  and  U.S.  delegation,  208,  299, 

340,  382.  418 
Technical  Assistance  Board  (TAH).  410 
Technical  assistance  program.  General  Assembly  resolu- 
tion, 8 
Transport  and  Communications  Commission,  4th  session, 

suinmar.v,  and  U.S.  representative,  538,  572,  618 
U.S.S.R.  objections  to  Chinese  representation  and  U.S. 
attitude,  262 
Economic    Commission    for    Asia     and    the     Far    East 
(ECAFE) : 
6th  session,  .summary  of  proceedings,  955, 1022 
Technical  assistance  program,  298 
U.S.  representative  (Stanton),  appointment,  1054 
Economic   Commission   for  Europe    (ECE),   5tli   session, 

summary  of  proceedings,  1022,  1063 
Economic   Commission    for   Latin   America    (ECI^),   3d 

session,  summary  of  proceedings,  1023 
Economic  <'onditions,   national   and   international,   state- 
ment (Thorp),  407 
E''onomii'  Cooperation  Act  (1948),  cited,  405 
Econoiuic  Cooperation  Administration  (ECA)  : 
Africa,  programs  in,  address  (McGhee),  1002 
European  Payments  Union,  relation  to,  681 
Formosa,  assistance  to,  statements  (Truman,  Acheson), 

79 
Oreere,  relations,  U.S.  nolo,  60O 
Korea,  aid  to,  4.54 
Korea,    inflation    endangers   assistance   program,    U.S. 

note,  (;(I2 
Ml )AP,  relation  to,  address  (Hruce),229 
Southeast  Asia,  to  adminisler  aid,  statement   (Webb), 

sfiO 
Tnide    libcr.-ili/.alion    .-ind    econciniic   development,    rol(> 
I)layed  in  Europe,  !i:( 
Economic    cooiieration    agreenii^nl     with    Canada     (Hyde 

Parl<  agreement,  1940),  cited,  766 
Economic   problems,   iK.slwar,    and    U.S.    ]H.licy,   address 

(Unssell),  ,S0« 
Economic  Survey  .Mi.ssion  to  (he  Midille  East,  U.N..  sum- 
mjiry  of  report,  55,  105, 173,  2(M),  1060 
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Ecuador : 

Exchange-of-persons  activities,  770 

Loan  from  Export-Import  Bank,  statement  (Miller),  20 
Security  Council  membership,  elected  to,  3 
Education,  challenge  to,  address  (Sargeant),  700 
Educational  Exchange.  U.S.  Advisory  Coimni.ssion  on,  2d 

report  and  appointment,  238,  283,  1002 
Educational  Exchange  Program.     See  under  International 

Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Program. 
l''gyi)t.   educational    exchange   opportunities,   under   Ful- 

bright  Act,  976 
Elbl,    Ivan,    Embassy    employee,    I'raba,    persecution   by 

Czechoslovak  secret  police,  632,  684,  685 
El  Salvador,  exchange-of -persons  activities,  980 
Embargoes  on  arms  to  restrict  war,  LT.S.  policy,  article 

(Pomeroy),  507 
Epizootics,   International  Office  of   (OIE),  joint  meeting 
on  aninuil  di.seases  with  FAO,  background  and  U.S. 
delegation,  877 
Erhardt,  .John  G.,  appointment.  Ambassador  to  the  Union 

of  S(mth  Africa.  1062 
Eritrea,  Italian : 

Asmara,  U.S.  con.sulate  reestablished,  403,  1061 
Ethiopia,  relation.ship  with.  835,  850,  887,  895 
General  Assembly  action  and  text  of  First  Committee 
report,  5,  832,  SS7,  895,  904 
Eriti'ea,  U.N.  Commission  for,  105,  501 
Erlauder,  Tage,  Swedish  Prime  Minister,  Swedish  finances 

improved,  report  to  ECA,  102 
Ethiopia,  position  in  General  Assembly  on  disposition  of 

Eritrea,  835,  850,  887,  895 
Europe,    diplomatic    and    consular    conferences,    London, 

Rome,  and  Paris,  39,  502,  lOtU 
Europe,   Economic  Commission   for,    (ECE)    5th   session, 

summary  of  proceedings,  1022,  1063 
Euroix\  National  Committee  for  a  Free,  establishment,  962 
European      Economic     Cooperation,      Organization     for 
(OEEC),  statements  (Van  Zeeland,  Acheson),  99,  933 
European  Payments  Union,  background    (Acheson,  testi- 
mony), 404,  681 
European  Recovery  Program  (ERP).     See  also  Economic 
Cooperation  Administration. 
Accomplishments,  address  (Russell),  758 
Budget  message  for  1951  (Truman) ,  with  table,  136 
Demonstration  of  democracy,  address  (Truman),  349 
Evaluation  to  be  made  by  newspaper  editors,  140 
Greece,  proposals  for  economic  stability,  U.S.  note,  600 
Relation  to  MDAP,  address  (Bruce),  229 
Reviving  economic  levels  in  Europe,  address  (Truman), 

1035 
Significance  (Acheson,  address  and  testimony),  403,  589 
Evans,  James  G.,  article,  world  wool  situation,  32 
Eschange-of-persons   program.     Sec  International   Infor- 
mation Program. 
Executive  Orders: 

Loyalty  I'rugram  (Ex.  Or.98;^5).  provisions  of.  619 
MDAP,  Secretary  of  State  to  administer  (Ex.  Or.  1(X)99), 
text,  296 
Export  Cioutrol  Acts  (1940, 1949),  189,  358,  513,  514,  515 
Export-Import  Bank: 

Afghanistan,  loan  to,  adilress  (McGhee),  335 
Argentina,  loan  to,  correspondence   (Miller,  Potofsky), 
and  background,  800,  SCO 
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Export-Import  Bank — Continuod 

Ecuador,  loan  to,  statement  (Miller),  29 

Guaranties  for  private  investments  abroad,  legislation 

urged,  130,  232 
Indonesia,  loan  discussions,  statement  (Acheson),237 
Yugoslav  loan,  445 
Extradition.   ( "zechoslovak  demand  for   return  of  eight 

aviators  landing  three  planes  near  Jlunich,  595 
Extraterritoriality,  China,  treaty  (1043),  cited,  119,487 

FAO.    See  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization. 
Far  East : 

Arms  traffic,  clandestine,  article  (Pomeroy),  191 
Diplomatic  and  consular  conferences : 
Bangkok,  39,  342,  502 
Tokyo,  economic,  653 
Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  (ECAFE).    See 

Economic  C!ommission,  etc. 
ILO  regional  labor  conferences,  and  Asian  Advisory 
Committee,  142,  146,  223,  501 
Far  East,  problems  and  U.S.  policy,  addresses,  statements, 
etc. : 
Acheson : 

National  Press  Club,  111,  1012 
San  Francisco,  Commonwealth  Club,  467 
Senate  testimony,  454,  943 
Henderson,  562 
Jessup  (over  ABC),  627 
Kennan,  749 
Far  Eastern  Commission  (FEC)  : 

Policy  decision,  trial  of  Japanese  war  criminals,  244 
Terms  of  Reference  cited,  414 
Far  Eastern  Economic  Assistance  Act  (1950),  text,  405 
FEC.    See  Far  Eastern  (Commission. 
Feden,  Col.  John  E.,  AJMG,  Trieste,  shipping  stimulated,  . 

report  to  ECA,  102 
Feis,  Dr.  Herbert,  appointment.  Policy  Planning  Staff,  742 
Figl,  Leopold,  Austrian  Chancellor,  Austrian  reconstruc- 
tion and  economic  development,  report  to  ECA,  100 
Finance : 
Blocked  assets,  Bulgarian,  Hungarian,  and  Rumanian, 

disposition  of,  524 
Currency  devaluation,  factor  in  world  trade,  address 

(Thorp),  592 
Germany : 
Conversion  authorized,  foreign-held  assets,  text  of 

regulations  and  lists  of  banks,  556 
Validation  of  .securities  and  currencies,  German  and 
non-German  origin,  Departmental  and  HICOM 
announcements,  245,  560 
Investment,  private,  problems  of  in  South  Asia,  address 

(McGhee),334 
Investment  abroad,  conditions  for,  address    (Miller), 

and  testimony  (Acheson),  231,  553 
Investment  in  American  Republics,  diplomatic  confer- 
ence discussion,  461 
Finland: 
Educational  exchange  actlTities,  243,  799 
GATT,  accession  to,  815 

U.N.  membership  application,  General  Assembly  resolu- 
tion, text,  6,  34 
U.S.  Minister  (Cabot),  appointed,  301 


Finland — Continued 
War  debts,  payments  to  finance  educational  exchange, 
241,  243 
Fischer,  Margaret,  U.S.  citizen,  denied  Soviet  exit,  438, 

440 
Fishburu,  John  T.,  designation  in  State  Department,  303 
Fisheries : 
Halibut  convention  with  Canada,  signed,  525 
Tuna  Commission,  convention  (1949)  with  Costa  Rica, 
effective,  496 
Flying  Arroio,  28,  406 

Foley,  Howard  H.,  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  state- 
ment, ratification  of  ITO  charter  urged  (testimony), 
1009 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  (FAO)  : 
Animal  diseases,  joint  meetings  with  OIE,  background 

and  U.S.  delegation,  877 
Council  meeting,  background  and  U.S.  delegation,  780 
5th  session,  report  (Brannan),  124 

Forestry  and  Forest  Products  Commission,  Latin  Amer- 
ica, 2d  meeting,  33 
Infestation  control  conference,  Latin  American,  778 
International  Rice  Commission,  2d  session,  177,  222 
Nutrition   conferences.   Southeast   Asia   and   American 

Republics,  177,  927 
Poland,  withdrawal,  777 
U.S.  contribution,  131,  487 
Forced  labor : 

ECOSOC  and  ILO  discussions,  382,  418,  501 
U.S.  citizens  in  Soviet  labor  camps,  exchange  of  notes, 
433 
Ford,  Peyton,  Assistant  to  the  Attorney  General,  corre- 
spondence with  Deputy  Under  Secretary  Peurifoy  on 
Senator  McCarthy's  disloyalty  allegations,  970 
Foreign  Economic  Assistance  Act  (1950),  support  of: 
Acheson,  testimony,  552 
Austin,  statement,  1043 
MiUer,  address,  234 

Truman,  budget  message  for  1951,  with  table,  136 
Truman,  statement  and  letter  to  Representative  Kee, 

603,  1042 
Wheeler,  address,  678 
Foreign  exchange : 
Argentina,  postvcar  problems,  801,  860 
Costa  Rica,  exchange  surcharges  on  imports,  agreement 

effected  by  exchange  of  notes,  G94 
Dollar  reserves,  factor  in  world  trade,  address  (Thorp), 

592 
Germany,  control  of,  law  No.  53  (rev.),  text,  17 
Morocco,  imports  without  official  allocation,  list,  98 
Payments  Union,  European,  establishment  urged  (Ache- 
son, testimony),  and  background,  404,  681 
Remittances  from  blocked  assets  of  Balkan  countries, 

prohibited,  524 
Reserves,  ITO  charter  provisions  for  conserving,  (Ache- 
son, testimony),  691 
Shortages,    deterrent   to   investment   abroad,    address 

(MiUer),  232 
Sterling  area,  dollar  oil  imports  cut,  U.  S.  attitude,  30, 

292,  555,  643 
U.S.S.R.,  preferential  diplomatic  rates  abolished,  U.S. 
note  protesting,  561 
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Foreign    Ministers,   American,    Habana   meeting    (1940), 

cited,  2.S0 
Foreign  Ministers,  Council  of  (CFM)  : 
Austrian  peace  treaty,  resumption  of  negotiations  by 

Deputies,  731 
German-Polish  boundary,  statement   (Marshall,  1947), 
cited,  1018 
Foreign  Ministers,  Western,  London  meeting  (May  1950)  : 
Announcements    and    summary,    statements    (Acheson, 
Connally,  Webb),  456,  651,  701,  742,  775,  827,  829, 
8S3 
Austria,  declaration  on,  828 
Berlin,  statement  on,  1039. 
German  POW's,  repatriation  from  U.S.S.R.,  statement 

on,  1018 
Germany,  joint  declaration  on  economic  integration  with 

Western  Europe  and  political  sovereignty,  787 
Germany,  text  of  declaration  on  unity,  885 
Near  Eastern  security  and  armaments  control,  declara- 
tion, and  statement  (Truman),  886 
Schuman  Plan,  text  of  proposal,  936  n. 
Summary  of  results,  address  (Acheson,  before  Members 
of  Congress),  931 
Foreign  Policii  Preparation,  Posticar,  1939-1945,  released, 

503 
Foreign  Service : 
Ambassadors,  appointments : 

Burma  (Key),  502;  Canada  (Woodward),  10G2;  Fin- 
land (Cabot) ,  301 ;  Indonesia  (Cochran),  55,  301 ; 
Ireland  (Garrett),  502;  Pakistan  (Warren),  301 ; 
Union  of  South  Africa  (Erhardt),  1062;  Yugo- 
slavia (Allen),  301 
Ambassadors,  resignation,  Iran  (Wiley),  1062 
Bulgaria : 

Personnel  and  dependents  listed,  352 
U.S.  Minister  (Heath),  recall  requested,  exchange  of 
notes,  1.59,  351,  353,  356 
China  (Communist)  : 

Evacuation  of  U.S.  nationals,  statements  (Acheson), 

119,  302,  406,  462,  487,  525,  568,  630,  755 
Personnel  and  dependents  listed,  179 
Requisition  of  consular  property,  Peiping,  by  Com- 
munists, U.S.  notes,  119, 487 
U.S.  Vice  Consul   (Olive),  detention  and  beating  by 
Shanghai  police,  23 
Communist  persecution  of  alien  employees : 

Bulgaria  (Shipkov  and  others),  353,  356,  387,  441 
Czechoslovakia,  632,  684 
Rumania,  733,  755 
Conferences,  diplomatic  and  consular: 
Africa,  Lourenro  Marques,  39,  801,  420 
American  Republics,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  38,  303,  421,  446, 

461 
Caribbean  area,  Habana,  38, 160, 282, 303 
Eastern  Europe,  London,  39 
Europe,  Paris,  1061 
Europe,  Rome,  502 
Far  East,  Bangkok,  39,  342, 502 
Far  East,  Tokyo,  653 
Near  East,  Cairo,  301 
Near  East,  Istanbul,  39,  301 
Consul  General  at  Sydney  (Smith),  appointment,  1002 


Foreign  Service — Continued 
Consular  offices : 

Asmara,  reestablishment,  463,  1061 ;  Bratislava,  clos- 
ing, 975 ;  Bremen,  elevated  to  Consulate  General, 
301;  Canton,  closing,  39;  Chungking,  closing,  39; 
Dairen,  closing,  39 ;  Hankow,  closing,  39 ;  Kun- 
ming, closing,  39  ;  Manzanillo,  closing,  302  ;  Medan, 
opening,  1061 ;  Mukden,  closing,  39 ;  Peiping,  clos- 
ing, 119,  302,  406,  462,  487 ;  Principe  Island,  trans- 
ferred to  Luanda  district,  463 ;  Salisbury,  South- 
ern Rhodesia,  established,  1061 ;  Sao  Tom^  Island, 
transferred  to  Luanda  district,  463 ;  Shanghai, 
closing,  302,  406,  462,  1061 ;  Sierra  Leone,  trans- 
ferred to  Monrovia  district,  463 ;  Somaliland, 
Italian,  transferred  to  Addis  Ababa  district,  463; 
Surabaya,  opening,  463,  1061 ;  Tientsin,  closing, 
302,  406,  462;  Stuttgart,  elevated  to  Consulate 
General,  301;  Tihwa  (Sinkiang),  closing,  39; 
Tsingtao,  closing,  39, 179,  302  ;  Valletta,  reopening, 
179,  502 
Curasao,  consular  residence  in  Willemstadt  deeded  to 

U.S.,  462 
Czechoslovakia : 
U.S.  press  attach^  (Kolarek),  recall  requested,  U.S. 

notes,  684,  974 
U.S.   representation  cut,  background   and  U.S.   note 
protesting,  974 
Daniels,  Paul  C,  Ambassador  to  Ecuador,  U.S.  repre- 
sentative on  OAS  Council,  302 
Diplomatic  offices : 

Djakarta,  opening,  4(53 
Dublin,  elevated  to  Embassy,  1061 
Nanking,  closing,  302,  406,  462,  463 
Saigon,  elevated  to  Legation,  292,  463 
Examinations  announced,  462,  983 
Loyalty,  address  by  Secretary  Acheson,  711,  713 
MDAP  missions,  status,  17 
Ministers,  appointment,  Jordan  (Drew),  301 
Morocco,  Consul  General  (Plitt)  assumes  duties  as  presi- 
dent of  International  Control  Committee  for  Tan- 
gier, ISO 
Olive,  William  M.,  Vice  Consul,  detention  and  beating 

by  Chinese  Communist  police,  23 
Passports.     See  Passports. 

Personnel,  exchange  with  State  Department,  107 
Personnel  Division,  appointment  to,  1062 
Personnel  guidance  program,  appointment  to,  38 
Rumania,  legation  staff,  reduction  and  travel  restric- 
tions, statement  (Webb),  921 
Selection  Board,  180 

Service,  John  S.,  dislo.valty  allegations  by  Senator  Mc- 
Carthy, denials,  328,  479,  710,  783,  967 
Stanton,  Edwin  F.,  Ambassador  to  Thailand,  appoint- 
ment, U.S.  representative  on  ECAFE,  1054 
Waynick,  Capus  M.,  Ambassador  to  Nicaragua,  to  assist 
in  Point  4  program,  1062 
Foreign  Service  Institute,  training  cour.se  for  local  emis- 
saries to  Germany,  246,  461 
Forestry  and  Forest  Products  Commission,  Latin  Amer- 
ican, FAO,  2d  meeting,  33 
Formosa.     See  under  China. 
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France    {sec  also  Foreign  Ministers,  Western;   Foreign 
Ministers,  Council  of)  : 
Austrian  peace  treaty,  joins  tripartite  protest  on  U.S.S.R. 

obstruction  of,  l(i2,  ,S'_>N 
EGA,  effect  of,  statement  (Scliuman),  100 
German-looted  gold,  tripartite  discussions  on  return  of, 

142 
India,  status  of  French  colonies  (Asst.  Sec.  McFall,  letter 

to  Rep.  Martin),  978 
Schunian  Plan,  statements   (Truman,  Webb)   and  text 

of  proposal,  S'JS,  930  ii. 
Transfer  of  sovereignty  to  Laos,  Cambodia,  and  Viet- 
nam, 244 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Brussels    pact     (194S),     supplementary     agreement 
(1949)    signed    (U.K.,  Benelux  countries),   text, 
449,  499 
Germany,     tripartite     agreements.     See     Germany, 

treaties. 
Mutual  defense  assistance,  statements  (Acheson,  Tru- 
man, Muntbe  de  Morgenstierne)  and  text,  16, 198, 
205 
Fred,  Edwin  B.,  appointment,  U.S.  Advisory  Commission 

on  Educational  Exchange,  1062 
Free  Europe,  National  Committee  for  a,  establishment, 

962 
"Free  Greece"  radio,  moved  to  Bucharest,  318 
Freedom,    communism,    and    "total    diplomacy,"    address 

(Acheson,  Amer.  Socy.  of  New.spaper  Editors),  673 
Freedom,  definition  of,  address  ( Webb  over  NBC ) ,  230 
Freedom  of  information : 

ECOSOC  discussion  on  rlraft  covenant,  298 
General  Assembly  resolution,  9 
Freedom  of  Information  and  of  the  Press,  U.N.  subcom- 

mission,  summary  of  4th  session,  954 
Friendship,  treaties  re.    See  under  Treaties. 
Fulbright  Act  (1940)  : 
Educational  exchange  agreements  under,  283,  284,  285 ; 
India,    signed,    243;    Korea,    signed,    821;    Turkey 
(1949),  signed,  65 
Exchange  opiwrtunities  under.  Near  East,  976 
Full   employment,    recommendations   to   ECOSOC,   sum- 
mary (Donahue),  604 

Garrett,   George  A.,   appointment,   U.S.   Ambassador   to 

Ireland,  502 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade   (GATT).     See 

Tariffs  and  Trade,  General  Agreement  on. 
General  Assembly : 

Commissions  and  committees  established,  4th  session, 

table  listing,  68 
Conciliation  Committee  (Greek  question),  4,  307,  365 
First    Committee,    report   on    former    Italian   colonies, 

text,  904 
Greece,  discussions  re,  summary  article  (Howard),  307, 

365 
Interim  Committee: 
Italian  colonies,  former,  and  Chinese  case,  summary 

of  action,  5,  145,  262 
Reestablished,  resolution,  6 
Italian  colonies,  former.    See  under  Italy. 


General  Assembly — Continued 
Resolutions : 
Arms  and  armed  forces,  reduction  and  regulation  of 

(Dec.  5,  1949),  7 
Atomic  energy  (Nov.  23  and  Dec.  1, 1949),  5,  7 
Budget,  U.N.  (Dec.  10,  1949),  13 
China,  sovereignty  (Dec.  8,  1949),  5 
Conferences,  international,  rules  for  calling  (Dec.  3, 

1949),  15 
Essentials  of  peace  (Dec.  1,  1949),  5 
Freedom  of  information  (Oct.  20,  1949),  9 
Genocide.    See  Genocide. 
Greek  question  (Nov.  18,  1949),  3 
Human  rights,  violations  of,  by  Bulgaria,  Hungary, 
and  Rumania,  advisory  opinion  of  International 
Court  of  Justice  requested  (Oct.  22,  1949),  6,  444 
Indonesia  (Dec.  7,  1949),  7 

Interim  Committee,  reestablished  (Nov.  21,  1949),  6 
International   Children's   Emergency   Fund    (Dec.   2, 

1949), 9 
International  Court  of  Justice,  conditions  for  Liech- 
tenstein's  becoming  party   to   Statute    (Dec.  1, 
1949),  14 
International  Law  Commission  (Dec.  6,  19*9),  15 
Italian  colonies,  former,  status  (Nov.  21,  1949),  4,  5, 

895 
Labor,  immigrant  (Nov.  17,  1949),  10 
Membership  (Nov.  22,  1949),  texts,  6,  34 
Palestine,  Internationalization  of  Jerusalem  (Dec.  9, 

1949),  8 
Palestine  refugees,  relief  agency  for  (Dec.  8, 1949),  7 
Postal  Administration,  U.N.  (Oct.  20,  1949),  13 
Refugees,  Office  of  High  Commissioner  for,  established 

(resolution  of  Dee.  3,  1949),  10,  460 
Repatriation  (Nov.  18, 1949) ,  Gre«k  children,  3 
Rights  and  duties  of  states,  draft  declaration  on  (Dec. 

6,  1949),  15 
South  West  Africa,  status  of  (Dec.  6, 1949),  12 
Specialized   agencies,    relation    to   U.N.   and   budget, 

(Nov.  24,  1949),  9 
Technical  assistance   (Nov.  16,  1949),  8 
Traffic  in  persons,  and  prostitution  (Dec.  2, 1949) ,  10 
Treaties,  registration  with  U.N.  and  publication  of, 

(Dec.  1,  1949),  14 
Trust    territories,    administrative    unions    affecting 

(Nov.  15,  1949),  11 
Trusteeship.  Special  Committee  on  information  trans- 
mitted under  Article  73   (e),  established,  12 
UNCOK,  continuation  of  (Oct.  21,  1949),  6 
U.N.  member.ship,  veto  of,  Security  Council  requested 
to  abstain  from,  and  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice advisory  opinion  sought  (Nov.  22, 1949),  text, 
6,  36 
World   Health   Organization,   headquarters,   Geneva 
(Dec.  10,  1949),  14 
Spain,    resolution    (1946)    on    diplomatic   missions   in, 
background  and  U.S.  attitude,  letter   (Acheson  to 
Connally),  156 
Summary,  article  (Brown),  3 
Geneva  convention,  supervision  of  trade  in  arms  and  im- 
plements of  war  (1925) ,  188,  509,  .511. 
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Genocide : 
Discussion  of  U.N.  action  (Tate),  91 
General  Assembly  resolution  (Dec.  11,  1946),  statement 
(Rusk),  163 
Gerig,  Benjamin,  denial  of  alleged  statement  on  Point  4, 

413 
"German  Democratic  Republic,"  organization,  article,  with 

chart  (HICOG  Information  Bulletin),  482 
German-looted  gold,  tripartite  discussions  on  return,  142 
Germany,  Federal  Republic  of : 

Allied    High    Commission    (HICOM),    powers,    article 

(Mahoney),  547 
Amerika  Hans,  opening  of,  address  (McCloy) ,  275 
Aviation,  civil,  U.S.  policy,  ACC  report,  493 
Berlin,  poll  on  political  and  economic  conditions,  sum- 
mary, 736 
Berlin  blockade,  U.N.  action  to  end,  address  (Bancroft), 

168 
Boundary  with  Poland,  U.S.  position,  1017 
Bremen,  U.S.  Consulate  elevated  to  Consulate  General, 

301 
Bundestag  members,  visit  to  U.S.,  633 
Claims,  filing  period  and  procedure,  686,  818 
Conditions  and  U.S.   objectives,   addre.sses    (McCloy), 

195,  275,  587 
County-level  representatives  of  U.S.,  246,  461 
EGA,  effect  of,  statement  (Bluecher),  102 
Education,    English-language    newspaper    for    schools, 

initiation,  496 
Elections,  proposals  for,  U.S.  note  and  Federal  Repub- 
lic resolution,  884 
Entry  permits,  regulations  liberalized,  736 
Exchange-of -persons  activities,  (533 
Foreign  bank  accounts  in  Berlin,  conversion  authorized, 

text  of  regulation  and  lists  of  banks,  556 
Foreign  exchange  and  movement  of  property,  law  No.  53 

(rev.),  text,  17 
HICOM,  background  and  operation,  article  (Mahoney), 

547 
Integration   with    Western   Europe,   addresses,   state- 
ments, etc. : 
Acheson  (London),  789 
McCloy,  195,  277,  588 
Mahoney,  551 
Mainz  Psalter  recovered,  487 
Occupation  Statute : 

Discussion,  article  (Mahoney),  547 
Review  of,  joint  declaration  of  Western  Foreign  Min- 
isters, 788 
Radio  frequencies  changed,  567 

Relief  fund,  established  by  paintings  exhibition,  326 
Saar,  U.S.  attitude,  address  (McCloy),  278 
Securities    and    currency,    German    and    non-German 
origin,   validation  of,  Departmental  and  HICOM 
announcements,  245,  560 
Stuttgart,  Consulate  elevated  to  Consulate  General,  301 
Treaties  and  agreements  re  Germany : 

Reparations  agreements  (1949),  diseu.ssion,  142,  787 
Ruhr  Authority  and  economic  integration  with  West- 
ern Europe,  recommendations  (1948),  548, 551,  787 
Wehrmacht,  dissolution  of   ((Control  Council  Law  34, 
1946),  919 
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Germany,  Federal  Republic  of — Continued 
Western  Foreign  Ministers'  declarations : 
Berlin,  1039 

Integration  with  Western  Europe  and  political  sov- 
ereignty, 787 
Peace  treaty,  Soviet  obstruction,  787 
Repatriation  of  POW's,  1018 
Unity,  885 
Germany,  19^7-^9:  The  Story  in  Documents,  released,  663 
Germany  (Soviet  zone)  : 

Communist  tactics  of  control,  article,  with  chart   (HI- 
COG Information  Bulletin).  482 
Police  force,  paramilitary,  background,  919 
Remilitarization,   U.S.   note  protesting,   citing  certain 
documents,  918 
GifEord,  Roy  W.,  alleged  Gerig  statement  on  Point  4,  413 
Goa,  status  of  (Asst.  Sec.  McFall,  letter  to  Rep.  Martin), 

978 
Goldman,  Mrs.  Olive  Remington,  U.S.  representative.  Com- 
mission on  Status  of  Women,  ECOSOC,  300 
Gonzalez  Videla,  Gabriel,  President  of  Chile,  visit  to  U.S., 

602,  699 
Goubaud   Carrera,   Antonio,   credentials   as  Guatemalan 

ambassador  to  U.S.,  142 
Grady,  Henry  F.,  Ambassador  to  Greece,  statements : 
Greek  aid  program,  accomplishments  (testimony),  1046 
Greek  recovery  and  elections,  245 
Great  Lakes  and  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and  power  project, 
importance  of  (Acheson,  testimony  in  support  of  H.  J. 
Res.  271),  765 
Greece : 
Assistance  acts  (1947,  1948),  budget  message  for  1951 
with  table  (Truman),  and  summary  of  accomplish- 
ments (Grady,  testimony),  136,  975,  1046 
Children,  repatriation,  4,  308,  315,  318,  319,  365,  366, 

368,  370,  371,  687,  688 
EGA,  effect  of,  statement  ( Stephanopoulos ) ,  100 
Elections,  statement  (Grady),  245 
Elections,  U.S.S.R.  proposal  for  U.N.  supervision,  365, 

369 
Exchange-of-persons  activities,  755 
GATT,  accession  to,  and  tariff  concessions,  414,  613, 695 
Greek  problem  discussed  in  the  U.N. : 
■      Articles  (Howard),  307,  365 

General  Assembly  resolutions,  3,  307,  308,  370 
Rfeum^,  address  (Bancroft),  169 
Military  assistance  to,  136,  227,  365,  367, 368,  369, 370 
Political  executions,  U.N.  discussions,  4,  307,  365 
Production  and  economic  stability,  proposals  for,  U.S. 

note,  600 
Recovery  and  repatriation,  statement  (Grady),  245 
Repatriation,  3,  308,  315,  318,  319,  365,  366,  368,  370, 

371,  687,  688 
Tax  conventions,  signed,  413 

"Total  diplomacy"  in  action,  statement  (Acheson), 428 
U.N.  observation  grounp,  UNSCOB,  completes  tour  of, 
1021 
"Greece,  Provisional  Democratic  Government  of,"  308 
Greenwald,  Joseph  A.,  article,  international  and  domestic 

patent  systems,  1027 
Grew,  Joseph  C,  and  Gen.  Lucius  Clay,  correspondence 
with  President  Truman,  establishment  of  Committee 
for  a  Free  Europe,  902 
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Griffin  Mission  to  Southeast  Asia,  economic  aid  recom- 
mendations, statements   (Webb,  Acheson),  and  U.S. 
note,  411,  791,  869,  977 
Gross,   Ernest   A.,  Deputy   Representative  to   U.N.,   ad- 
dresses : 
Collective  security  and  action  for  peace,  372 
Kashmir  dispute,  382 

U.S.S.H.  boycott  of  Security  CouncU,  U.S.  attitude,  166 
Guatemala : 
Ambas-sador  to  U.S.    (Goubaud  Carrera),  credentials, 

142 
Dominican  Republic,  dispute  with,  action  taken  by  OAS 
and  ancillary  bodies,  discussion,  279 
Gubitchev,  Valentin  A.,  U.S.S.R.  spy,  deportation  recom- 
mended, 445 
Guerrillas,  Philippine,  letter  from  Secretary  Acheson  to 
Governor  Manuel  Cuenco  on  status  for  back  pay,  820 

Habana  Charter.    See  International  Trade  Organization. 
Haiti : 
Bicentennial  Exposition,  U.S.  Commissioner   (Young), 

104,  300 
Diplomatic  relations,  status  of,  1011 
Dominican  Republic,  dispute  with,  action  taken  by  OAS, 

and  text  of  decisions,  279,  771, 923 
Exchange-of-persons  activities,  406 
GATT,  accession  to,  and  tariff  concessions,  30,  695 
Trade  agreement  (1935),  inoperative,  30 
Hall,  William  O.,  designation  in  State  Department,  1062 
Halle,  Louis  J.,  designation  in  State  Department,  303 
Handicapped,  discussion  by  Social  Commission,  702 
Hankow,  U.S.  consulate  closing,  39 

Hanson,  Haldore,  disloyalty  allegations  by  Senator  Mc- 
Carthy, denials,  479  n.,  480,  577 
Hatch  Act  (1921),  provisions  regarding  disloyalty,  620 
Hayes,  Samuel  P.,  Jr.,  address.  Point  4,  background  and 

potential,  214 
Health  (see  also  World  Health  Organization)  : 
Nutrition  Conferences  for  Southeast  Asia  and  American 

Republics,  FAO,  177,  927 
Pacific  islands,  trusteeship  report  to  U.N.,  458 
Pneumoconiosis,  ILO  conference,  U.S.  delegation,  300 
Heath,  Donald  R.,  Minister  to  Bulgaria  : 

Recall  requested,  exchange  of  notes,  1.59,  351,  353, 356 
Suspension    of    diplomatic    relations    v^'ith    Bulgaria, 
causes,  addresses,  397,  442 
Henderson,  Loy  W.,  Ambassador  to  India,  addresses,  In- 
dia and  Asia,  relations  with  U.S.,  43,  562 
Henkel,  airs.  Katherine  Mandel,  U.S.  citizen,  denied  Soviet 

exit,  438,  440 
Herbruger,  Rodolfo  Florencio,  credentials  as  Panamanian 

Ambassador  to  U.S.,  447 
HICOM.     See  Allied  High  Commission  for  Germany. 
High  Frequency  Broadcasting  Conference,  ITU,  533,  571, 

612 
High  seas,  Chinese  violation  of  U.S.  rights  on,  U.S.  note 

protesting,  406 
Hiss,  Alger,  Secretary  Acheson's  explanation  of  position, 

412 
Hoffman,  Paul  G.,  Economic  Cooperation  Administrator, 
European  tasks  in  economic  recovery,  statement,  99 


Honduras : 
Army  and  Air  Force  missions,  agreements  signed,  453 
Exchange-of-persons  activities,  698 
Hoover  Commission,  recommendations  for  Departmental 

reorganization  implemented,  302,  660 
Howard,  Harry  N.,  article,  Greek  problem  in  the  U.N., 

307,  365 
HoweU,  J.  Carney,  designation  in  State  Department,  1062 
Hughes,  Ruth  M.,  designation  in  State  Department,  303 
Hughes,  William  P.,  designation  in  State  Department,  303 
Hull,  Cordell,  correspondence  with  Senator  Tydings  on 
Lattimore  disloyalty  allegations  by  Senator  McCarthy, 
973 
Hulten,  Charles  M.,  appointment,  general  manager,  Inter- 
national Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Pro- 
gram, 107 
Human  rights,  Bulgarian,  Hungarian,  and  Rumanian  vio- 
lations of  peace  treaty  clauses   (1947),  International 
Court  of  Justice  proceedings,  6,  93,  97,  353,  418,  442, 
444,  573,  737,  738,  743 
Human    Rights,    Declaration    on,    background,    address 

(Tate),  91 
Human  rights,  draft  international  covenant,  discussion 
and  texts  of  revised  covenants,  article  (Simsarian), 
and  statements  (Webb),  67,  93,  223,  703,  782,  878,  945 
Human  Rights  Commission,  U.N. : 
Minorities,  protection  of,  82, 106,  223 
6th  session,  U.S.  delegation  and  summary  of  meeting, 
536,  538,  703,  782,  823,  1022 
Humelsine,  Carlisle  H.,  appointment.  Deputy  Assistant 

Secretary,  142 
Hungary : 
Consulates  in  New  York  and  Cleveland  closed,  exchange 

of  notes,  95,  398 
Diplomatic  relations,  status  of,  statement  (Acheson), 

and  U.S.  note,  377,  398 
Jacobson,  Israel,  detention  by  secret  police,  exchange  of 

notes,  95 
Nationalization  of  property,  violation  of  treaties,  U.S. 

note,  399 
Passports  not  valid,  U.S.  note  and  background,  398,  399 
Remittances  from  blocked  assets  in  U.S.,  prohibited,  524 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Friendship,  commerce,   and  consular  rights    (1925), 

violations  charged,  exchange  of  notes,  95,  399 
Peace  treaty  (1947)  viulatiims,  International  Court  of 
Justice  and  General  Assembly  proceedings,  6,  93, 
97,  418,  444,  573,  737,  738,  743 
VOA  broadcast  of  recorded  Mindszenty  address,  333 
Vogeler,  Robert  A.,  detention  by  secret  police  and  trial, 
exchanges  of  notes  and  statements,  21,  95,  323,  326, 
378,  398 
Hunsberger,  Warren  S.,  designation  in  State  Department, 

742 
Hyde,  Dr.  H.  van  Zile,  appointment  as  Director,  Division 
of  Health  and  Sanitation,  Institute  of  Inter-American 
Affairs,  142 
Hydrogen  bomb  research  to  continue,  statement  (Truman) , 
229 
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lA-ECOSOC.     See  Inter-American  Economic  and  Social 

Council. 
ICAC.     See  International  Cotton  Advisory  Committee. 
ICAO.    See  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization. 
ICEF.    See  International  Children's  Emergency  Fund. 
Iceland,  ECA,  effect  of,  statement  (Olafson),  101 
ICFTU.     See  International  Confederation  of  Free  Trade 

Unions. 
ILO.    See  International  Labor  Organization. 
Immigration : 

Indigent  aliens.  Social  Commission  discussion,  654 
Regulations,  effect  on  educational  exchange,  242 
India  (see  also  Kashmir)  : 
Constitution  effective,  243 
Economic  development,  problems  of,  address  (McGhee), 

335 
Educational  exchange  agreement,  signed,  243 
Educational    exchange   opportunities,   under   Fulbright 

Act,  977 
France,  status  of  colonies  (Asst.  Sec.  McFall,  letter  to 

Rep.  Martin),  978 
Minorities,   protection    of,    discussions   with   Pakistan, 

statement  (Jessup),  628 
Pakistan,  relations  with,  statements  (Acheson),  631,  7.38 
Portugal,  negotiations  re  status  of  Goa  (Asst.  Sec.  Mc- 
Fall, letter  to  Rep.  Martin),  978 
Security  Council  membership,  elected  to,  3 
U.S.  relations  with,  addresses  (Henderson,  Acheson) ,  43, 
118,  566 
Indochina.    See  Vietnam ;  Laos ;  Cambodia. 
Indonesia  (see  also  United  Nations  Commission  for  Indo- 
nesia) : 
Ambassador  to  U.S.  (Sastroamidjojo),  credentials,  411 
Exchange-of -persons  activities,  861 

Export-Import  Bank  loan  discussions,  statement  (Ache- 
son), 237 
GATT,  accession  to,  613 
General  Assembly  resolution  on,  7 
ILO,  membership  in,  1023 
Independence,  statement  (Truman),  55 
Insurrection,  Westerling,  statement   (Acheson),  219 
Medan,  U.S.  Consulate  opening,  1061 
Surabaya,  U.S.  Consulate  opening,  463, 1061 
"Total  diplomacy"  in  action,  statement  (Acheson),  428 
U.N.  action  to  end  conflict,  address  (Bancroft),  168 
UNESCO  membership,  application,  298 
U.S.  Ambassador  (Cochran),  appointment,  55,  301 
U.S.  policy,  address  (Henderson),  5(54 
VOA  broadcasts  initiated,  05 
WHO,  membership  in,  1023 
Industrial  property,  patents,  discussion  of  international 

and  domestic  systems,  article  (Greenwald),  1027 
Infestation  control,  FAO  Latin  American  conference,  back- 
ground and  U.S.  delegation,  778 
Information,  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on,  2d  report  and 

appointments  to,  97,  .300 
Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs: 
Appointments  (Hyde,  Iverson),  142,  1062 
Role  in  American  Republics,  address  (Miller),  798 
Technical  assistance,  role  in,  address  (Barber),  804 
Institute  of  Pacific  Relations  (IPR),  di.scn.ssion  of  (Jes- 
sup), 518,  023 
Inter-American  Affairs,  Bureau  of,  reorganization,  302 


Inter- American     Economic     and     Social     Council      (lA- 
ECOSOC) : 
Extraordinary  session,  and  U.S.  delegation,  417,  .536 
Results  of  conference,  address  (Miller),  650 
Technical  assistance,  role  in,  address  (Barber) ,  805 
U.S.  representative  (Nufer),  assignment,  302 
Inter-American    Peace   Committee,    background    and   ex- 
amples of  activities,  280,  3.57 
Inter-American  Radio  Conference,  4th,  259 
Inter-American   Statistical  Congress,  2d,  article    (Rice), 

141,  610 
Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Cooperation,    role    in    technical    assistance,   address 
(Barber),  804 
Intergovernmental    Maritime    Consultative    Organization 

(IMCO),  538 
International    Administrative   Aeronautical   Radio   (Con- 
ference, 338 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development, 

Poland,  withdrawal  from,  497 
International    Children's    Emergency    Fund     (UNICEF), 
summary  of  action  and  Soviet  boycott,  9,  418,  456,  460, 
654,  702,  1063 
International  Civil  Aviation  Organization  (ICAO)  : 
Aeronautical  radio  frequencies,  study  of,  338 
Altimeter-setting  procedure  conference,  background  and 

U.S.  delegation,  779 
Aviation  policy,  international,  report  of  the  ACC,  488 
Caribbean  air  navigation  meeting,  U.S.  delegation,  617 
4th   assembly,   background   and   U.S.   delegation,   981, 

1023 
Frequency-assignment   planning  meeting,   U.S.   delega- 
tion, 617 
Legal  Committee,  5th  session,  104 
Meteorology  division,  3d  session,  U.S.  delegation,  299 
Southeast  Asia,  frequency-assignment  conference,  back- 
ground and  U.S.  delegation,  778 
Telecommunication  meeting,  and  U.S.  delegation,  536 
International  Confederation  of  Free  Trade  Unions  (ICF- 
TU), 501,  799 
International   Cotton   Advisory   Committee    (ICAC),   9th 

meeting,  background,  875 
International  Court  of  Justice : 
Bulgarian,    Hungarian,    and   Rumanian   violations   of 
peace  treaty  clauses    (1947),  advisory  opinion,  6, 
94,  418,  444,  573,  737,  743 
Liechtenstein,  conditions  for  becoming  party  to  statute, 

14 
South    West   Africa,    status    of,    advisory   opinion   re- 
quested, and  summary  of  hearings,  13,  955 
Summary  of  proceedings,  418,  743 
U.N.  membership,  advisory  opinion,  6, 34, 341, 418 
International  Development  Act   (Point  4).     See  Foreign 

Economic  Assistance  Act  (1950). 
International  Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Pro- 
gram (see  also  Voice  of  America)  : 
Africa,  objectives  in,  address  (JIcGhee) ,  1002 
Agreements  signed,  under  Fulbright  Act    (1946),  283, 
284,  285;  India,  243;  Korea,  821;  Turkey   (1949), 
65 
Czechoslovakia,  USIS  office,  closure  ordered,  statement 
(Acheson),  affidavit  (Kosmak),  and  U.S.  notes,  632, 
684 
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Intematioual  Information  and  Educational  Exfliange  Pro- 
gram— Continued 
Educational  Exchange,  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on, 

2d  reiH)rt  and  appointment,  2;{S,  2S;{,  l(lt>2 
Educational  exchange,  3d  semiannual   reix)rt  by  State 

l>epartment,  2S() 
Educational  exchange  activities : 

Argentina,  174  ;  Brazil,  IGti,  174,  973,  1056;  Chile,  174; 
Colombia,  799 ;  Cuba,  174 ;  Egypt,  970 ;  Finland, 
243,  799;  India,  976;  Iran,  976;  Korea,  978,  1049; 
Mexico,  174;  Peru,  174;  Portugal,  402 
Exchange-of-per.sons  activities : 

Bolivia,  453;  Burma,  770;  Chile,  453,  Colombia,  402, 
(!()2;  Ecuador,  770;  El  Salvador,  9S0;  Germany, 
033;  Greece,  7.'i5;  Haiti,  406;  Honduras,  6!>S; 
Indonesia,  861 ;  Japan,  28,  593,  003  ;  Lebanon,  861 ; 
Mexico,  445 ;  Norway,  774,  078 ;  Paraguay,  688 ; 
Syria,  602 ;  Turkey,  402,  633,  817 ;  U.K.,  774,  861 ; 
Uruguay,  973  ;  Vietnam,  978 
Hulten.  Cliarles  M.,  appointed  general  manager,  107 
Information,  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on,  2d  report 

and  appointment.s,  97,  .SOO 
Information-exchange  prcgram,  article  (Block), 987 
Near  East,  teaching  and  research  opportunities,  under 

Fulbright  Act,  976 
Objectives  and  techniques,  address  (Barrett) ,  992 
Penetration  of  the  Iron  Curtain,  address  (Sargeant) ,  330 
Rumania,  USIE  activities  suspended,  employees  perse- 
cuted, exchange  of  notes,  443,  732, 755 
USIE,  orientation  for  foreign  employees,  995 
International  Joint  Commission  on  boundary  waters,  765 
International  Labor  Organization  (ILO)  : 

Asian  Advisory  Committee  established,  223, 501 
Asian  Regional  Conference,  142, 146, 223 
Chemical  Industries  Committee,  2d  session,  U.S.  dele- 
gation, 652 
Conference,  3:5d  session,  background  and  U.S.  delegation, 

926,  1023 
Governing  Body,  110th,  111th,  and  112th  sessions,  back- 
ground and  U.S.  delegations,  66,  70, 106,  417,  510, 927 
Immigrant  labor,  convention  on.  General  Assembly  reso- 
lution, 10 
Migration  conference,  U.S.  delegation  and  summary  of 

proceedings,  106,  779,  822 
Pneumoconiosis  conference,  U.S.  delegation,  300 
Technical  assistance  program,  and  relation  to  OAS,  66 
Trade-union  rights,  violations  of,  66, 106, 340 
Vocational  training  of  adults,  preparatory  conference, 
U.S.  delegation,  261 
International  Law  Commission,  U.N.,  15, 1021 
International  Monetary  Fund  (IMF),  Poland,  withdrawal 

from,  497 
International   Office  of  Epizootics    (OIE),  joint  meeting 
with  FAO  on  animal  diseases,  background  and  U.S. 
delegation,  877 
International  Organizations  in  Which  the  United  States 

Participates,  released,  423 
International  Refugee  Organization  (IRO),  General  Coun- 
cil and  Executive  Committee  sessions,  program,  sum- 
mary, and  U.S.  delegations,  383,  460,  500,  539 
International  Telecommunication  Union  (ITU)  : 
Aeronautical  radio  frequencies,  problem  of,  337 
Council,  4th  session,  summary  (Kelly),  143 


Internalional  Tclcconnuunication  Union  (ITU) — Con. 
High  Frequency  Broadcasting  conference,  and  U.S.S.U. 

boycott,  5;W,. 571,  612 
Press  rates,  U.S.  position  on,  497 
Television  .study  by  subcommittee,  615 
International  Tin  Study  Group,  5th  meeting.   U.S.  dele- 
gation, 500 
International  Trade  Organization  (ITO)  : 
Habana  Charter  (1948),  background  and  explanation  of 
provisions: 
Acheson,  testimony,  689 
Brown,  addresses,  62, 132 
Foley,  testimony,  1009 
Johnson,  letter  to  Kee,  1055 
Thorp,  address,  593 

Truman,  budget  message  (1951),  and  address,  136, 350 
Summary  of  Charter,   by  chapters,  634,  722,  760,  809, 

804,  959 
Tin  control  proposals,  relation  to,  articles    (Nichols), 
47.  729 
International  Union  for  the  Protection  of  Industrial  Prop- 
erty, background,  article  (Greenwald) ,  1028 
Iran: 

Economic  and  military  assistance,  U.S.  attitude,  54 
Educational   exchange   opportunities,    under   Fulbright 

Act,  977 
Military  aid  program  requirements  (Wiley,  testimony), 

1048 
Military  assistance  agreement,  signed,  exchange  of  notes, 

922 
Military  assistance  to,  227 
Shah  Mohammed  Reza  Pahlavi,  visit  to  U.S.  and  joint 

statement  with  President  Truman,  54 
U.N.  action  to  stop  Soviet  aggression,  address    (Ban- 
croft ) ,  170 
U.S.  Ambassador  (Wiley),  resignation,  1062 
Ireland : 

ECA,  effect  of,  statement  (McBride),  101 

Friendship,   commerce,   and   navigation,   treaty   before 

Senate,  testimony  (Thorp),  296,  812 
U.N.  membership  application.  General  Assembly  reso- 
lution on,  text,  6,  35 
U.S.  Ambassador  (Garrett),  appointment,  502 
Iron  Curtain,  penetration  of  by  USIE  and  VOA,  address 

(Sargeant),  and  article  (Kohler),  330,  430 
Isbrandsten  Line  (Flying  Arrow),  28,  406 
Israel  (see  also  Palestine)  : 

Air  transport  agreement,  signed,  1043 
Armaments   control,    statements   by   Western    Foreign 
Ministers  and  President  Truman,  886 
Italy : 
ECA,  effect  of,  statement  (Pella),  101 
Former  colonies  (Eritrea,  Libya,  Somaliland)  : 

General  Assembly,  report  of  First  Committee,  text,  904 
General  Assembly  action,  articles    (Wainhouse  and 

Mangano),  832,  887 
General  Assembly  resolutions,  texts,  4,  5,  895 
Interim  Committee  discussion,  262 
Peace  treaty  provisions  re  disposal,  616,  832,  887 
Trusteeship  Council  action,  105,  178,  501 
U.N.,  summary  of  activities  and  discussion,  1021 
GATT,  accession  to,  816 
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Italy — Continued 
Message  to  Secretary  Acheson  (Sforza)  on  KAT  anni- 
versary, 776 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Mutual  defense  assistance,  statements  (Acheson,  Tru- 
man, Munthe  de  Morgenstlerne) ,  and  text,  16, 198, 
208 
Peace  treaty  (1947)  : 
Former  colonies,  provisions  re,  616,  832,  887 
Trieste,  U.S.S.R.  charges  of  violations  by  U.K.,  U.S., 
France,  statement    (Acheson)   and  U.S.  note, 
701,  1054 
Trieste.    See  Trieste. 

U.N.  membership  application,  General  Assembly  resolu- 
tion on,  text,  6,  35 
ITO.    See  International  Trade  Organization. 
ITU.     See  International  Telecommunication  Union. 
Iverson,  Kenneth  R.,  appointment.  President,  Institute  of 
Inter-American  Affairs,  1062 

Jacobson,  Israel,  detention  and  expulsion  by  Hungary,  ex- 
change of  notes,  95 
Jamison,  Edward  A.,  designation  in  State  Department,  303 
Japan : 
Agreements  and  conferences,  international,  directive  to 

SCAP  allowing  participation,  414 
Ambassador  Dulles,  visit  to  in  interests  of  peace  treaty, 

statement  (Dulles),  998,  1061 
Exchange-of-persons  activities,  28,  593,  603 
Postwar  problems,  address  (Acheson),  117 
Repatriation  of  POW's  from   Soviet  areas,  statement 

(Sebald)  and  U.S.  note,  24,  102 
Trade-promotion  offices  opened  in  U.S.,  819 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
International  Telecommunication  convention  (1947), 

accession  to,  144 
Trade  agreement  with  Burma,  signed,  525 
U.S.  policy,  address  (Henderson),  563 
War  criminals,  trial,  U.S.S.R.  attitude  and  FEC  deci- 
sion, 244 
Jarema,  John,  U.S.  citizen.    See  Yarema. 
Jerusalem,  internationalization  of.    See  under  Palestine. 
Jessup,  Philip  C,  Ambassador  at  Large : 
Addresses,  statements,  etc. : 
Disloyalty  allegations  by  Senator  McCarthy,  denial  of, 

516,  623 
Far  East,  problems  and  U.S.  poUcy  (over  ABC) ,  627 
Designation  as  Ambassador  at  Large,  statement  (Ache- 
son), 661 
Disloyalty  allegations  by  Senator  McCarthy,  American 

Legion  Post  resolution  condemning,  971 
McCarthy  disloyalty  allegations  denied  by  Department, 
964,  966,  967,  969,  1013 
Johnson,  Louis,  Secretary  of  Defense,  letter  to  Representa- 
tive Kee  urging  ratification  of  ITO  Charter,  1055 
Johnstone,  James  R.,  de.signation  in  State  Department,  378 
Jones,  S.  Shepard,  designation  in  State  Department,  303 
Jordan : 
U.N.  membership  application.  General  Assembly  resolu- 
tion on,  text,  6,  35 
U.S.  Minister  (Drew),  appointment,  301 
Jurists,    Inter- American   Council   of,   OAS,   1st   meeting, 
background  and  U.S.  delegation,  878 
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Karsten,  Representative  Frank  M.,  statement  regarding 

disloyalty  allegations  by  Senator  McCarthy,  752 
Kashmir : 
Security  Council : 

Demilitarization,  resolution  on,  text,  537,  618,  628 
Discussion,  summary,  262,  382,  418,  459,  618 
Report  to  (McNaughton),  66 
Representative  (Dixon),  appointment,  618 
Representative,  Terms  of  Reference,  text,  537 
U.N.  action  to  end  conflict,  address  (Bancroft),  169 
Kazun,  Valentin  [Valentina]  and  Vladimir,  minors,  ques- 
tion of  Soviet  exit,  436,  437,  440 
Kee,  Representative  John,  organization  of  Foreign  Rela- 
tions consultative  subcommittees,  letter  to  Secretary 
Acheson,  886 
Keeney,  Mrs.  Mary  Jane,  charges  against,  328 
Kellerman,  Henry  J.,  designation  in  State  Department, 

783 
Kellogg-Briand  pact  (1928),  cited,  510 
Kelly,  Helen  G.,  article,  ITU  Council,  4th  session,  143 
Kennan,  George  F.,  Counselor  of  the  Department : 
Diplomatic  conference,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  39,  461 
Record  of,  711 
U.S.  policy,  especially  re  Far  East  and  China,  address. 

747 
War  with  U.S.S.R.,  probability  of,  article,  267 
Kerr,  Robert  M.,  designation  in  State  Department,  378 
Key,  David  McK.,  appointment  as  U.S.  Ambassador  to 

Burma,  502 
Kidder,  Randolph  A.,  designation  in  State  Department, 

303 
Kohler,  Poy  D.,  Iron  Curtain,  VOA  penetration  of,  article, 

430 
Kolarek,  Joseph  C,  press  attach^,  recall  requested  by 

Czechoslovakia,  U.S.  notes,  684,  974 
Korea  (see  also  United  Nations  Commission  on  Korea)  : 
Cairo  Declaration  (1943),  provisions  re  disposal,  cited, 

454 
Ambassador  Dulles,  visit  to  and  statement,  998, 1061 
Economic  assistance,  budget  message  for  1951    (Tru- 
man), text  of  act  (1950),  and  testimony  (Acheson), 
136,  405,  454 
Economic  assistance.  House  action  on  bill  (1949),  state- 
ment (Truman)  and  letter  (Acheson),  212,  972 
Educational  exchange  activities,  978,  1049 
Elections,     postponement,     and     inflation,     U.S.     aide- 
memoire,  602 
Military  aid  program,  requirements  of  (Muccio,  testi- 
mony), 1048 
Military  assistance  to,  227 
Treaties  and  agreements : 

Educational  exchange,  under  Fulbright  Act,  signed, 

821 
Military  advisory  group,  signed,  212,  4.54 
Military  assistance,  under  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Act,  signed,  212,  454 
U.N.  membership  application.  General  Assembly  resolu- 
tion on,  text,  6,  35 
tJ.N.  sponsorship  of  government,  address   (Bancroft), 

170 
UNESCO  membership,  application,  298 
U.S.  postwar  policy,  address  (Acheson) ,  117 
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Kosmak,  Katharine,  director,  USIS,  Praha,  persecution 

by  Czech  secret  police,  affidavit,  684 
Kriog,  William  L.,  designation  in  State  Department,  303 
Krivenka,  George  U.S.  citizen,  denied  Soviet  exit,  435, 440 
Kunming,  U.S.  Consulate  closing,  39 

Labor  {see  also  International  Labor  Organization  ;  Trade- 
unions)  : 
AmeriL'an  Kepublics,  role  in,  address  (Miller),  797 
Caribbean  area,  role  in,  discussion  at  diplomatic  confer- 
ence, reixjrt,  160 
Economic,  Employment,  and  Development  Commission, 
ECOSOC,  5th  session,  summary,  145,  178,  340,  604 
Forced : 
ECOSOC  and  ILO  discussions,  328, 418,  501 
U.S.S.R.,  U.S.  citizens  in  lal)or  camps,  exchange  of 
notes,  433 
Immigrant,  General  Assembly  resolution,  10 
Slavery.  ECOSOC  ad  hoc  committee  on,  341, 418 
United  Public  Workers  of  America,  State  Department 
withdraws  recognition,  422 
Lacy,  William  S.  B.,  designation  in  State  Department,  463 
Lall,    Shamaldliaree,    appointment,    Assistant    Secretary- 
General,  U.N.,  106 
Language  rights,  of  minorities,  223 
Laos : 
Economic  aid  program  established,  U.S.  note  and  state- 
ments (Acheson),  821,  977 
Recognition  by  U.S.,  291 
Sovereignty,  transfer  to,  by  France,  244 
WHO,  membership  in,  1023 
Lattimore,  Owen,  disloyalty  allegations  by  Senator  Mc- 
Carthy, and  denials,  479  n.,  655,  964,  906,  968,  972, 
1012,  1017 
LaukhufC,  Perry,  designation  in  State  Department,  783 
League  of  Nations,  arms  trade,  efforts  to  regulate,  article 

(Pomeroy),  508 
Lebanon,  exchange-of-persons  activities,  861 
Lebel,  Arthur  L.,  article,  aeronautical  communications, 

337 
Lehrbas.  Lloyd  A.,  appointment.  Special  Assistant  to  the 

Under  Secretary,  303 
Lend  Lease  Act  (1941),  cited,  513 

Lend-lease  settlement,  U.S.S.R.,  icebreakers,   return  re- 
quested, U.S.  note,  818 
Liaquat  Ali  Khan,  Pakistani  Prime  Minister,  visit  to  U.S., 

455,  755 
Liberia : 
GATT,  accession  to,  816 

Sierra  Leone,  transferred  to  Monrovia  consular  district, 
463 
Libya : 

General  Assembly : 

Draft  re.solutions,  texts,  4,  895 
First  Committee  report,  text,  904 
Slinmiary   of  discussion,   articles    (Wainhouse   and 
Mangano),  832,  887 
Trusteeship  Council  discussion,  501 
U.N.  Commissioner  (Pelt),  elected,  5 
U.N.  Council  on,  U.S.  delegation,  616 
Lie,   Tryg^-e,   U.N.   Secretary-General,  visit  to  Moscow, 
statement  (Acheson)  and  memorandtmi  to  U.N.  mem- 
bers (Lie),  1050,  1051 


I^iechtenstein,  conditions  for  becoming  party  to  Statute 

of  International  Court  of  Justice,  14 
Loyalty  {see  also  under  State  Department)  : 
Files,  refusal  to  release  (Truman,  letter  to  Sen.  Tyd- 

ings),  622 
Operation  of  Federal  program,  address  (Truman),  707 
Luxembourg,  treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Brussels  pact  (1948),  supplementary  agreement  (1&49), 
signed    (U.K.,   France,  other  Benelux  countries), 
text,  449,  499 
Mutual    defense    assistance    agreement,    signed,   state- 
ments   (Acheson,    Truman,    Munthe    de    Morgen- 
stierne)  and  text,  16, 198,  247 

McBride,  Sean,  Irish  Minister  for  External  Affairs,  state- 
ment, Irish  economic  development,  report  to  ECA,  101 
McCarthy,  Senator  Joseph,  allegations  regarding  Depart- 
mental Loyalty  and  Security  Program,  citing  certain 
persons,  answered  by  statements  (Acheson,  Barrett, 
Peurifoy,  Snow),  327,  463,  479,  619,  655,  658,  710,  711, 
747,  752,  963,  1012 
Brunauer,  479  n.,  481,  574 
Duran,  328 

Hanson,  479  n.,  480,  577 
Jessup,  516,  623, 964, 966, 967, 969, 1013 
Keeney,  328 

Lattimore,  479  n.,  655,  964,  966,  968, 972, 1012, 1017 
Service,  328,  479,  710,  783,  067 
Shapley,  328 
Wheeler,  661,  963 
McCloy,  John  J.,  U.S.  High  Commissioner  for  Germany, 
addresses  on  German  conditions  and  U.S.  objectives, 
195,  275,  587 
McCormack,  Representative  John  W.,  statement,  entry  of 

"Peace  Partisans"  to  U.S.,  400 
McDermott,  Michael  J.,  Press  Officer : 
Record  of,  713 

Statement,  U.S.S.R.,  firing  on  U.S.  naval  plane,  668 
McFall,  Jack,  Assistant  Secretary : 

Goa,  status  of,  letter  to  Representative  Martin,  978 
Record  of,  712 
McGhee,  George  C,  Assistant  Secretary : 
Addresses,  statements,  etc. : 
Africa,  U.S.  policy  and  objectives,  999 
African  diplomatic  and  consular  conference,  420 
South  Asian  economic  development  and  relations  with 

the  U.S.,  334 
Southeast  Asia  and  the  Near  East,  U.S.  relations  with, 

170 
Technical  assistance,  problems  and  objectives,  1057 
Record  of,  712 
McWilliams,  William  J.,  appointment  as  Director,  Execu- 
tive Secretariat,  303 
Mahoney,  Haynes,  article,  background  and  operation  of 

HICOM,  547 
Malta,  Valletta  Consulate  reestablished,  179, 502 
Mangano,  Philip  A.,  and  David  W.  Wainhouse,  articles, 
question  of  former  Italian  colonies  in  the  General 
Assembly,  832,  887 
Mann,  Thomas  C,  designation  in  State  Department,  303 
Mansfield,    Representative  Mike,   appointment.  National 
Commission  for  UNESCO,  651 
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Manzanillo,  U.S.  consular  office,  closing,  302 
Marshall,  George  C. : 
McCarthy   charges   against   Lattimore,   correspondence 

with  Senator  Tydings  re,  972 
Statement  at  Moscow  (CFM),  German-Polish  boundary, 
cited,  1018 
Marshall,   John    [Joseph?],   U.S.   citizen,   with  wife  and 

daughter  denied  Soviet  exit,  439,  440 
Marshall  Plan.     See  European  Recovery  Program. 
Martin,  Representative  Joseph   W.,   statement,  entry   of 

"Peace  Partisans"  to  U.S.,  400 
May,  Marii  A.,  appointment,  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on 

Information,  30O 
MDAP.     See  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Program. 
Medan,  U.S.  Consulate,  opening,  1061 
Meteorological  Organization,  World,  established,  415 
Meteorology  division,  ICAO,  3d  session,  U.S.  delegation, 

299 
Mexico : 

Coronados  Islands,  sovereignty  over,  U.  S.  position,  448 
Educational  exchange  activities,  174,  44.5 
Passports,  nonimmigrant,  visa  fee,  waiver  agreement, 
exchange  of  notes,  870 
Mexico   City   Plan    (high   frequency   broadcasting),   U.S. 

attitude,  D72 
Meyer,  Paul  T.,  designation  in  State  Department,  142 
Middle  East,  Economic  Survey  Mission  to,  U.N.,  recom- 
mendations, S."?,  105, 173,  260,  1060 
Migration,  ILO  conference,  summary  of  proceedings,  106, 

779,  822 
Military  advisory  mission,  Korea,  agreement  signed,  212, 

454 
Military  assistance  (see  also  Mutual  defense)  : 

Background  of  aid  program  and  support  for  continuation 

(Acheson,  testimony),  940 
Budget  message  for  1951,  and  status  of  programs  (Tru- 
man), with  table,  136 
Far  East,  U.S.  policy,  address  and  testimony  (Acheson), 

111,  943 
Greece,  136,  227,  365,  367,  368,  369, 370 
Greek-Turkish  aid  programs,  accomplishments  (Grady, 

Wadsworth,  testimony),  975,  1046,  1047 
Indochina,  statement  (Acheson),  821 
Iran: 
Requirements   of   aid   program    (Wiley,   testimony), 

1048 
U.S.  attitude,  54 
Korea : 
Agreements  signed,  212,  454 

Requirements  of  aid  program    (Muccio,  testimony), 
1048 
President  Truman,  message  to  Congress,  938 
Southeast  Asia,  statement  (Webb),  791 
Militai-y  Assistance  Act,  Philippine  (1946),  193,  194 
Miller,  Anthony,  Jr.,  U.S.  citizen,  denied  Soviet  exit,  438, 

410 
Miller,  Edward  G.,  Aissistant  Secretary : 
Addresses,  statements,  etc. : 

American  Republics,  relations  with,  521 
Brazil,  cooperation  with,  446 

Democracy  in  the  American  Republics   (Pa.  Fed.  of 
Labor),  797 


Miller,  Edward  G.,  Assistant  Secretary — Continued 
Addresses,  statements,  etc. — Continued 
Ecuador,  Export-Import  Bank  loan  to,  29 
lA-ECOSOC,  results  of  conference,  6.50 
Investment  abroad,  conditions  for,  231 
Nonintervention  and  collective  security   in  Western 

Hemisphere,  768 
Puerto  Rico,  constitutional  government,  980 
Correspondence,  Jacob  Potofsky,  CIO,   on  Argentine- 

U.S.  relations,  800 
Designation,  302,  303 
Diplomatic  conferences,  American  Republics,  to  attend, 

38 
Record  of,  712 
Miller,  Justin,  appointment,  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on 

Information,  300 
Mills,  Sheldon  T.,  designation  in  State  Department,  303 
Mind.szenty,  Cardinal,  VOA  broadcast  of  recorded  address 

to  Hungary,  333 
Minorities : 

Problems  of,  article,  82 

Protection    of,    India-Pakistan    discussions,    stiitement 

(Jessup),  628 
U.N.  subcommission,  summary  of  action,  223 
Missing  persons,  declaration  of  death  of,  international 

conference  on,  15,  459 
Mongolian  People's  Republic   (MPR),  Soviet  penetration 

and  treaties  with  (article),  218 
Monsma,  George  N.,  designation  in  State  Department,  303 
Montreux  convention  (1936),  re  Turkish  Straits,  revision 

of,  statement  (Acheson),  687 
Morgan,  Edward  P.,  correspondence  with  Deputy  Under 
Secretary  Peurifoy  on  Senator  McCarthy's  disloyalty 
allegations,  971 
Morgenstierne,  Wilhelm  Munthe  de.  Ambassador  of  Nor- 
way, statement,  mutual  defense  assistance  agreements 
between  U.S.  and  NAT  countries,  199 
Morocco : 

Imports  exempt  from  official  foreign  exchange  alloca- 
tion, list,  98 
Tangier,  Committee  of  Control,  180 
Moscow  Declaration  (1943),  cited,  162 
Muccio,  John  J.,  Ambassador  to  Korea,  requirements  of 

military  aid  program  for  Korea  (testimony),  1048 
Mukden,  U.S.  Consulate,  closing,  39 

Munthe  de  Morgenstierne,  Wilhelm,  Ambassador  of  Nor- 
way, statement,  mutual  defense  assistance  agreements 
between  U.S.  and  NAT  countries,  199 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  (1949)  : 
Agreements  signed  under,  statements   (Acheson,  Tru- 
man, Munthe  de  Morgenstierne),  16,  198 
Belgium,  200 
Denmark,  203 
France,  205 

Iran,  exchange  of  notes,  922 
Italy,  exchange  of  notes,  208 
Korea,  212,  454 
I^uxembourg,  247 
Netherlands,  293 
Norway,  250 
U.K.,  252 
Military  assistance,  provisions  re,  198 
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Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Program  (MDAP).    See  also 
Military  assistance;  North  Atlantic  TrejJty. 
BudWt  niessa^'e  for  IDJl  ( Triinian ) ,  with  table,  13G 
Deputy  Director  U^ily).  appoiiitniout,  KXiL' 
Kuropean  Coordinating  Committee,  director  (Uonesteel) , 

appointment,  831 
Meeting,  American  personnel,  104 
Secretary  of  State  to  administer  ( Ex.  Or.  10099) ,  290 
Shipments  under,  attempted  sabotage  by  WFTU,  401 

Mutual  Defense  As.sistance  Program  (MDAP),  addresses: 
Accomplishments,    statement    (Uruce),   and    testimony 

(Douglas),  759,  1044 
Inception,  199 

NAT  and  U.N.,  relation  to  ( Bruce  over  CBS) ,  227,  498 
Philippines,  requirements  (Cowen,  testimony),  1049 
Status  (Aeheson),  16 

NAC.    See  North  Atlantic  Council. 
Nanking,  U.S.  Embassy,  closing,  302,  406,  462,  463 
Nash,  Frank,  address,  U.S.  views  on  conventional  arma- 
ments, 957 
Nasta,  Liviu,  persecution  by  Rumanian  authorities,  733, 

755 
National  Citizens  Committee  for  U.N.  Day,  481 
National  Defense  Act  ( 1940) ,  189,  3.58,  513,  514 
Nationalism,  importance  of  in  Far  East,  addresses  (Ache- 
son,  .lessup),  467.  628 
NATO.    See  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 
Naval  armaments,  treaty  for  reduction  of  (London  Naval 

Treaty,  1930),  509 
Near  East  {see  also  Palestine)  : 
Arms,  export  to,  efforts  to  control,  article  (Pomeroy), 

357 
Diplomatic  and  consular  conferences,  Cairo  and  Istan- 
bul, 39,  301 
Economic  Survey  Mission  to  the  Middle  East,  U.N.,  rec- 
ommendations, 55,  105,  173,  260,  1060 
Relations  with  U.S.,  address  (McGhee),  170 
Security  and  armaments  control,  declaration  of  Western 

Foreign  Ministers,  and  statement  (Truman),  886 
VOA  Arabic-language  broadcasts  initiated,  65 
Nepal,   U.N.   membership   application.  General  Assembly 

resolution,  text,  6,  36 
Netherlands  (see  also  Indonesia)  : 

ECA,  effect  of,  statement  (Van  den  Brink) ,  100 
Message  to  Secretary  Aeheson  (Van  Zeeland)  on  NAT 

anniversary,  776 
Adrian  Pelt  elected  U.N.  Commissioner  in  Libya,  5 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Brussels     pact     (1948),     supplementary     afireement 
(1949),    signed    (U.K.,    France,    other    Benelux 
countries),  text,  449,  499 
Mutual  defense  assistance  agreement,  signed,  state- 
ments   (Aeheson,  Truman,  Munthe  de  Morgen- 
stierne)  and  text,  16,  198,  293 
Netherlands    West    Indies,    residence    in    Willemstadt, 

CuraQao,  for  Consul  General  deeded  to  U.S.,  462 
Neutrality  Acts  (1935,  1936,  1937,  19.39),  188,  189,  304,  511, 

513,  .514 
New  Guinea,  trust  territory  under  Australian  administra- 
tion, discussion  in  Trusteeship  Council,  956 


Niagara  River  waters,  treaty  with  Canada  concerning, 
transmittal  to  Senate  (sec  also  St.  Lawrence),  448, 
767,  86.5 
Nicaragua : 
Costa  Uica,  dispute  with,  action  taken  by  OAS,  281 
Friend.ship,  treaty  on  (1949),  signed  with  Costa  Rica, 

282 
GATT,  accession  to,  817 
Nichols,  C.  W.,  articles  on  proposed  tin  controls,  47, 729 
Nikitchik  [Nikitscheik],  Daniel,  U.S.  citizen,  and  brother 

Fedor,  denied  Soviet  exit,  436,  440 
Nitze,  Paul,  record  of,  713 

Nolting,  Frederick  E.,  Jr.,  designation  in  State  Depart- 
ment, 463 
Nonintervention  and  collective  security  in  the  Americas, 

addresses  (Miller),  446,  768 
Non-self-governing  territories  {see  also  Trust  Territory)  : 
Caribliean  Commission,  activities,  quadripartite  state- 
ment, 447 
South  Pacific  Commission,  4th  session,  summary,  69 
North  American   Regional   Broadcasting  Conference,  3d, 

and  agreements  (19:57,  1946),  2.58 
North  Atlantic  Council  (NAC),  4th  session,  London: 

Announcement  and  preparation,  456,  569,  572,  651,  742 

Communique  regarding  session,  830 

Deputies,  resolution  establishing,  831 

North   Atlantic   Planning   Board   for   Ocean   Shipping, 

established,  830 
Statement  (Connally),  775 
Summary  of  results  (Aeheson),  829,  883,  931 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  (NAT,  19i9)  : 

Anniversary  messages  to  Secretary  Aeheson  from  For- 
eign Ministers  of  signatory  countries,  and  statement 
(Ache-son),  594,  776 
Implementation,   budget  message  for  1951    (Truman), 

with  table,  136 
Military  a.ssistance  under    (see  nlno  Mutual  defense), 
procedure  for  implementing,  198, 227, 499, 699 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  (1949),  addresses,  statements,  etc. : 
Background,  and  operation  (Surrey),  792 
Collective  security  and  NAT  (Achilles) ,  52 
Cooperative  effort  for  peace  (Aeheson) ,  403 
Implementation  of  (Aeheson),  16 
MDAP,  relation  to  (Truman,  Aeheson,  Munthe  de  Mor- 

genstierne,  Bruce) ,  198, 199,  227,  498 
Military   assistance   under.    See   Military   assistance; 

Mutual  defense. 
Selective  Service,  relation  to  (Aeheson,  testimony),  257 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  (NATO)  : 
Subsidiary  bodies,  organization  ( Surrey) ,  794 
Surplus  military  property,  transfer  to  NATO  countries, 
agreement  signed  with  Belgium,  699 
Norway : 

ECA,  effect  of,  102 

Exchange-of-persons  activities,  774,  978 
Mutual  defense  assistance  agreement,  signed,  statement 
(Aeheson,  Truman,  Munthe  de  Morgenstierne)  and 
text,  16, 198,  250 
Nufer,    Albert    J.,    U.S.    representative,    Inter-American 
ECOSOC,  302 
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OAS.     Sec  Orgnnization  of  American  States. 

Occnpied  areas,   recovery   programs,  status,  and  budget 

message  for  1051   (Truman),  with  table,  13() 
OEEC.     Sec   Organization    for   European    Economic   Co- 
operation. 
Olil.v,    John    Hallowell,    appointment.    Deputy    Director, 

MDAP,  lf)62 
OIE.     See  International  Office  of  Eiiizooties. 
Olafson,  Bjoru,  Icelandic  Minister  of  Finance  and  Com- 
merce, statement,  Iceland,  production  increases,  report 
to  ECA.  101 
Olive,  Vice  Consul  William  11.,  detentinn  and  beating  by 

Chinese  Communist  police,  23 
Oram,  Frank  H.,  ,Ir..  designation  in  State  Department,  30.3 
Organization      for      European      Economic      Cooperation 
( OKEC )  : 
European  economic  problems,  role  in  solution,  address 

(Acheson),  'J33 
Trade  liberalization,  part  in,  90 
Organization  of  American  States  (OAS)  : 

Caribbean   Investigation  Committee,  statement    (Ache- 
son),  .523 
Council,  U.S.  representative  (Daniels), 302 
I>isputes,  role  in  settlement,  discussion,  270 
Effectiveness,  discussion  at  Caribbean  area  diplomatic 

conference,  report,  160 
Haiti  -  Dominican  Republic  dispute,  te.\t  of  decisions, 

771,  923 
ILO.  relation  to.  C(! 
Importance  of,  addre.ss  (Miller),  70S 
Inter-American  Council  of  Jurists,  1st  meeting,  back- 
ground and  U.S.  delegation.  878 
Inter-American     ECOSOC.     See    Inter-American     Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council. 
Organ  of  Consultation,  279 
(>iiiiniiz>itio>ifi.  IntenidtioiKil.  in  WItieh  the  Vnitci}  States 

I'nrtieipiite-1,  released,  42.3 
Organizations,  internafiona!,  U.S.  participation  in.  budget 

message.  10.")1  (Truman  ) ,  13(1,  24."i 
Osborn.   Frederick   H.,   resignation,   U.N.   Atomic  Energy 

Commission,  261 
O'Toolc.  Itic'liard  F.,  designation  in  State  Department,  303 

Pacific  I^l.'inds.     .SVpTrust  Territory  of  the. 
I';ikistan  (.sic  dlso  K.ashmir)  : 

lOconomic  development,  pniblems  of,  address  (McGhee), 

.■',:!1 
IiHlia,   relations  with,  slatements    (Ai'heson),  (131,  738 
I.iiii|uat  All  Klian.  I'riiiie  Minister,  visit  to  U.S.,  455,  7.55 
Minorities,  ]irotcilion  of,  discussions  with  India,  state- 

nicril    (.Icssup).  (;2S 
Postwar  iirolilcnis  ami  U.S.  ]iolicy,  address   (Acheson), 

ns 

U.S.  .Amb.assador  (  \V;irrcii) ,  aiiiioiiil  niont,  301 
l';ilcstiric  (.■<ee  (ilxo  Israeli  : 
Conrili.-ilioii     Commission,     U.N.,     U.S.     rcprcsciitativ(> 

(Palmer),  .'ippoiiiled,  :!IH> 
.Icrusalcm,  iiilcrnalionali/.;ition  of.  Trusteeship  ('(juncil 
and  CcMieral  .\ssend)ly  resolution  and  discussions,  S, 
223,  311,  383,  410,  4.50,  .530,  .57.3,  0.5(;,  1021 
Refugees : 

Economic    Survey    Mission,    CX.,    recomniendatiijns, 
55,  105,  173,  260 
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Palestine — Continued 
Refugees — Continued 
Relief  agency  established  by  General  Assembly  reso- 
lution, 7 
Relief  program   for   Arab   refugees,   U.S.   legislation 
(Foreign   Economic  Assistance  Act),  1042,  1043 
U.N.  program,  U.S.  contribution  to,  260 
U.S.  representative  to  Advisory  Commission   (Bland- 
ford),  appointment,  640 
U.N.,  siunmary  <if  activities,  address   (Bancroft),  160, 
1021 
Palmer,   Ely   E.,    U.S.    representative,    U.N.    Conciliation 

Commission  for  Palestine,  300 
Panama  : 

Ambassador  to  U.S.  (Herbruger),  447 
Claims  settlement  agreement,  signed,  210 
Pan  American  Congress  of  Architects.  7th.  U.S.  delegation, 

6.52 
Pan  American  convention  on  duties  and  rights  of  states 

in  event  of  civil  strife  (1028),  cited,  510 
Pan  American  Day,  proclaimed,  524 
Paraguay,  exchauge-of-persons  activities,  688 
Passports : 

Bulgaria,  not  valid,  390 
Hungary,  not  valid,  309 

Mexico,  fee-waiver  agreement,  exchange  of  notes,  870 
Portugal,  not  required  for  travel  in,  445 
Yugoslavia,  issuance  re.sumed,  exchange  of  notes,  599 
Patents,  discussion  of  international  and  domestic  systems, 

article  (Greenwald),  l(i27 
Patterson,  Jefferson,  U.S.  representative.  UNSCOB,  300 
Payments  Plan,  Intra-European,  oiieration  of,  (382 
Peace,  program  for,  address  (Truman,  Univ.  of  Mo.),  1034 
Peace,  U.S.  policy  for  achievement  and  Soviet  obstruction, 

remarks  by  Secretary  Acheson,  272 
"Peace  Partisans",  denial  of  entry  to  U.S.,  400 
"Peace  resolution"    (Czechoslovak),  sincerity  questioned, 

738,  1010 
Peace  through  strength,  address  (Acheson),  1037 
"Peace  through  the  United  Nations,"  menKU'andum   (Lie) 

to  U.N.  member  states,  1051 
Pear.son,  Norman  M.,   designation  in   State  Department, 

303 
Peiping,  U.S.  consular  office,  closing,  302,  406.  4tJ2 
I'eiss,  Reulien.  article,  acquisition  of  foreign  .scientific  pub- 
lications, 151 
Pella.  Giusepiie,  Italian  Minister  of  Finance,  statement. 

Italian  economic  stahilizatiiui.  report  to  ECA,  101 
Pelt,  Adrian,  U.N.  Commissioner  in  Libya,  5 
Perkins,  George,  record  of,  712 
Peru,  educational  exchange  activities.  174 
Petersl)erg  protocol  (r.l40),  discussion.  5.50,  787 
Petroleum  : 
Sterling  area,  cut  in  dollar  imports.  U.S.  attitude,  30. 

202,  5.55,  643 
U.S.  trade  Jiolicy,  factors  in,  statement    (Thorp),  640. 
1(104 
I'eiirifoy.  .loliii  10,,  Dejmty  Under  .Secretary: 
.•\ddresses,  st.'itements.  etc.  : 

Lo.valty  and  Security  Program,  operation  of.  re  allega- 
tions of  disloyalty  of  certain  employees,  327,  463, 
470,  655,  752,  070, 
Spiritual  b.-ise  of  U.S.  |M,Ii.  y,  .T-'O 
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Peurifoy,  John  B.,  Deputy  Under  Secretary — Continued 
Disloyalty  allegations  by  Senator  McCarthy,  letters  to 

Edward  Morgan  and  Peyton  Ford,  970 
Record  of,  711,  715 
Philippines: 
Guerrilla  status,  for  back  pay,  letter  from  Secretary 

Acheson  to  Governor  JIanuel  Cuenco,  820 
MDAP,  requirements  of  (Cowen,  testimony),  1049 
Military  Assistance  Act  (U.S.,  1946),  193,  194 
Military  assistance  to,  227 
Recovery  program,  status,  and  budget  message  for  1951 

(Truman),  with  table,  136 
Trade-control  legislation,  U.S.  position,  1019 
U.S.  postwar  aid  and  policy,  addresses,  (Acheson,  Hen- 
derson), 117,  .')04 
Phillips.  Jo.seph  15.,  designation  in  State  Department,  G.59 
Plitt,  Edward  A.,  president  of  International  Control  Com- 
mittee for  Tangier,  ISO 
Pneumoconiosis,  ELO  conference,  U.S.  delegation,  300 
Point  4  Program   (sec  also  Foreign  Economic  Assistance 
Act ;  Technical  assistance)  : 
American  Republics,  attitude  of  diplomatic  conference, 

461 
Budget  message  for  1951  (Truman ) ,  with  table,  136 
Caribbean  area,  report  of  diplomatic  conference,  161 
Far  East,  discussion  by  consular  conference,  502 
Palestine  relief  program,  U.N.,  relation  to    (Truman, 
letters  to  Barkley  and  Rayburn),  260 
Point  4  Program,  addresses,  statements,  etc. : 
Africa,  objectives  in  (McGhee),  1003 
American  Republics  (Miller,  Barber),  522,  804 
Background  and  potential  (Acheson,  testimony),  552 
Communist  "hot  potato"  (Russell),  758 
Cooperative  effort  for  peace  (Acheson) ,  403 
Demonstration  of  democracy  (Truman),  349 
Far  East,  potential  of  (Jessup),  629 
Iran,  joint  statement  (President  Truman  and  Shah  of 

Iran),  54 
Near  East,  plans  for  projects  (McGhee),  173 
Problems  of  implementation  (Wheeler),  678 
Security  and  U.S.  policy,  relation  to  (Hayes),  214 
Technical    competence,    requirement    for    investment 

abroad  (Miller),  233 
Trade,  influence  on  (Webb),  214 
Poland : 
Boundary  with  Gfermany,  U.S.  position,  1017 
International  Bank,  International  Fund,  and  FAO,  with- 
drawal from,  497,  777 
Pomeroy,  Leonard  H.,  articles,  arms  smuggling,  and  U.S. 

and  international  efforts  to  control,  187, 357, 507 
Popovic,  Vladimir,  credentials  as  Yugoslav  Ambassador 

to  U.S.,  1054 
Population  Commission,  ECOSOC,  5th  session,  summary 

of  proceedings,  and  U.S.  delegation,  877,  955, 1022 
Portugal : 

Educational  exchange  begun,  402 

India,  negotiations  with,  re  status  of  Goa  (McFaU,  letter 

to  Martin),  978 
Message  to  Secretary  Acheson   (Caeiro  da  Matta)  on 

NAT  anniversary,  776 
Passport -visa  fees  waived  in  certain  cases,  agreement 
effective,  445 


Portugal — Continued 
Principe  Island,  transferred  to  Luanda  consular  dis- 
trict, 463 
S5o  Tom<5  Island,  transferred  to  Luanda  consular  dis- 
trict, 463 
U.N.  membership  application.  General  Assembly  resolu- 
tion on,  te.xt,  6,  36 
Potatoes,  U.S.  application  for  GATT  waiver  on  imports, 

571 
Potofsky,  Jacob,  CIO,  correspondence  with  A.ssistant  Sec- 
retary Miller  on  Argentine-U.S.  relations,  800 
Potsdam  Proclamation  (1945),  cited,  79,  80, 162 
Potsdam  Protocol  (1945)  : 

German  demilitarization,  provision  on,  482,  918 
German-Polish  boundary,  provisions  re,  1017 
Press  telegrams,  rates,  U.S.  position,  497 
Price,  Leonard  H.,  designation  in  State  Department,  303 
Principe  Island,  transferred  to  Luanda  consular  district, 

463 
Prisoners  of  war : 
German,  repatriation  from  U.S.S.R.,  statement  (West- 
ern Foreign  Ministers),  1018 
Japanese,   repatriation   from    Soviet   areas,   statement 
(Sebald)  and  U.S.  note,  24,  102 
Proclamations : 
Pan  American  Day,  524 
Tariff  modifications,   U.S.-Haiti,  pursuant  to  Annecy 

protocol,  30 
U.N.  Day,  1021 
Propaganda,  Soviet : 

"Campaign  of  Truth,"  to  counteract,  iiddress  (Truman), 

669 
Combating,  address  (Barrett)  and  article  (Block),  987, 

993 
Effectiveness,    and    VOA    counterpropaganda,    article 

(Kohler),  430 
Japanese  POW's,  indoctrination  of,  statement  (Sebald), 
24 
Property  (see  also  Claims)  : 
Alien,  in  U.S.,  remittances  from  blocked  assets  of  Balkan 

nationals  prohibited,  524 
Austria,  U.S.  nationals  and  residents  exempt  from  tax- 
ation of  "domestic  capital,"  738 
China,  air  attacks  on  American  property  in  Shanghai 

protested,  296 
China  (Communist)  : 
Registration  of  real,  at  Peitaiho,  174 
Regulations  for  ownerless  real,  57 
U.S.  consular  property  requisitioned,  U.S.  notes  and 
Communist  proclamation  and  note,  119,  487 
Germany,  control  of  movement  of,  Military  Government 

law.  No.  53  ( rev. ) ,  text,  17 
Hungary,  compensation  for  property  rights  affected  by 
nationalization,  U.S.  note,  399 
Protection    of    U.S.    nationals    and    property    (sec    also 
Claims)  : 
Bulgaria : 
Official  personnel  and  dependents  listed,  352 
Passports  not  valid,  399 
Switzerland  to  represent  U.S.  interests,  524 
China : 
Air  attacks  on  American  property  in  Shanghai  pro- 
tested, 296 
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Protection  of  U.S.  nationals  and  property — Continued 
Cliina — Conti  nued 
Flying  Arrow,  U.S.  note  protesting  attacli,  406 
Port  closure  and  mining  operations,  23,  56,  525,  568, 
630 
China  (Communist)  : 
Evacuation,  status  of,  119,  302,  406,  462,  487,  525,  568, 

630,  755 
Smith  and  Bender,  detention,  56,  296, 868 
U.K.  to  represent  U.S.  interests,  302 
Vice  Consul  Olive,  detention  and  beating  by  police,  23 
Hungary : 

Compensation  for  property  rights  affected  by  nation- 
alization, U.S.  note,  399 
Jacobson  detention  protested,  exchange  of  notes,  95 
Passports  not  valid,  399 

Vogeler,   Robert  A.,   detention   by  secret  police  and 
trial,  exchanges  of  notes  and  statements,  21,  95, 
323,  320,  378,  398 
Soviet  exit  permits  denied  U.S.  citizens,  exchange  of 
notes,  433 
Provisional  Frequency  Board,  144,  338 
Publications : 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States,  1933,  vol.  II,  The 
British    Commonwealth,    Europe,    Near   East    and 
Africa,  released,  147 
Foreign    scientific,    problems    of    acquisition,    article 

(Peiss),  151 
Oermany,  X947-49  ■'  The  Story  in  Documents,  released, 

663 
International  Organizations  in  Which  the  United  States 

Participates,  released,  423 
Lists : 

Congress,  39,  71,  78,  135,  165,  229,  342,  350,  417,  542, 

551,  631,  672,  944,  1062 
State  Department,  81,  147,  256,  342,  472,  543,  583,  609, 

662,  716,  814,  878,  958, 1033 
United  Nations,  70,  632,  796,  917 
Postwar  Foreign  Policy  Preparation,  1939-1945,  released 

503 
Science  and  Foreign  Relations,  released,  982 
Territorial  Papers  of  the  United  States,  transferred  to 

GSA  under  reorganization,  660 
U.S.  Statutes  at  Large,  transferred  to  GSA  under  re- 
organization, CGO 
World  and  Press,  English-language  newspaper  for  use  in 

German  Schools,  initiation,  496 
Yearbook  of  Caribbean  Research,  447 
Puerto  Rico,  constitutional  government,  statement   (Mil- 
ler), 080 

Quarantine  regulations,  plant,  conference  on,  background 
and  U.S.  representative,  779 

Rabi,  Isidor  I.,  appointment,  UNESCO  delegate,  1054 
Radio  (.see  also  Telecommunications  ;  Voice  of  America )  : 
Aeronautical  fre<iuoncy  problems,  discussion,  and  ICAO 

meeting,  337,  617 
Broadcasting    problems     in     North    America,     article 

(Smith),  258 
Germany,  frequencies  changed,  507 
High    Frequency    Broadcasting   conference,    ITU,   533, 
571,  012 
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Radio — Continued 
Mexico  City  Plan  (high  frequencies),  572 
Provisional  Frequency  Board,  144,  338 
Southeast     Asia,     frequency     assignment     conference, 
ICAO,  778 
Rakosi,  Matyas,  Hungarian  Deputy  Prime  Minister,  state- 
ments on  Vogeler  case,  325,  378 
Rankin,  Forney  A.,  designation  in  State  Department,  303 
Rasmussen,  Gustav,  Danish  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
report  to  EGA  on  Danish  production  and  exports,  101 
Read,  James  Morgan,  designation  in  Office  of  HICOG,  302 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  (RFC)  : 

Foreign  aid,  budget  message  for  1951   (Truman)   with 

table,  136 
Korean  aid,  advances  for,  405 
Red  Cross,  part  in  repatriation  of  Greek  children,  3,  308, 

366,  368,  369,  688 
Refugees  and  displaced  persons    (see  also  Prisoners  of 
War)  : 
Czechoslovak,    extradition   of   refugees   demanded,   ex- 
change of  notes,  595 
Forced   repatriation,   U.S.S.R.   and   U.S.   positions,   ex- 
change of  notes,  433 
Germany,  relief  fund  established  by  paintings  exhibition, 

326 
Greece,  status  of  repatriation,  statement  (Grady),  245 
Greek  children  and  guerrillas,  3,  308,  315,  318,  319,  365, 

366,  368,  370,  371,  687,  688 
ICEF  action,  9,  418,  456, 460, 654,  702, 1063 
Indigent  aliens.  Social  Commission  discussion,  654 
Middle  East,   Economic   Survey   Mission,   U.N.,   recom- 
mendations, statement  (Truman),  and  summary  of 
report,  55,  105,  173,  260 
Office  of  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees,  established 

by  General  Assembly,  10 
Palestine  refugees.    See  Palestine. 
Relief  programs,  status,  and  budget  message  for  1951 

(Truman),  with  table,  136 
Stateless,    U.S.S.R.    denies   exit   permits,    exchange   of 

notes,  433 
Statelessness,  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on,  ECOSOC,  summary 
of  proceedings,  146,  341 
Regional  associations,  value  of,  statement  (Rusk),  530 
Reinstein,  Jacques  J.,  designation  in  State  Department, 

783 
Repatriation.    See  Refugees ;  Prisoners  of  war. 
Representation  of  Ameriain  interests.    See  Protection. 
Rhodesia,  Southern,  associate  membership  in  WHO,  1023 
Rice,  Stuart  A.,  article,  Inter-American  Statistical  Con- 
gress, 610 
Rice  Commission,  International,  FAO,  2d  session,  177,  222 
Richardson,  Seth,  record  of,  715 

Rio  treaty.    Sec  Reciprocal  Assistance  under  Treaties. 
Roosevelt,  Mrs.  Franklin  D. : 

Human  rights  commission,  U.N.,  elected  chairman,  538 
U.N.  Day  committee,  chairman.  481 
Ross,  John  C,  appointment,  acting  deputy  U.S.  representa- 
tive, U.N.  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  261 
Ruanda-Urundi,  Trusteeship  Council  discussion,  341,  383 
Rubber  Study  Group,  summary  of  7th  meeting,  874, 1008 
Rubottom,  Roy  R.,  Jr.,  designation  in  State  Department, 

303 
Ruhr,  International  Authority  for,  cited,  548,  551,  787 
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Rumania : 

Commercial  office  in  New  York  closed,  U.S.  note,  735 
Diplomatic  relations  with,  status,  statement  (Aclicson), 

377 
Diplomatic  representatives  in  U.S.,  travel  restrictions 

Imposed,  U.S.  note,  921 
Greece,  relations  with,  318 

Peace  treaty  (1947),  violations  of  human  rights  clauses. 

General    Assembl.v    resolution    and    International 

Court  of  .Justice  proceedings,  (i,  93,  97.  418,  ■l-(4,  573, 

737,  738,  743 

Persecution  of  USIE  employee  (Sanuielli)  and  others, 

73;{,  755 
Remittances  from  blocked  assets  in  U.S.,  prohibited,  524 
USIE  activities,  suspension  ordered,  exchange  of  notes, 

443,  732 
U.S.  Legation,  statT  reduction  and  travel  restrictions, 
statement  (Webb),  921 
Rusk,  Dean,  Deputy  Under  Secretary  and  Assistant  Secre- 
tary : 
Addresses,  statements,  etc. : 

Genocide  convention,  background  and  U.S.  attitude, 

163 
International  association,  value  of,  526 
Appointment  as  Assistant  Secretary,  742 
Record  of,  712 
Russell,  Francis  H.,  addresses  : 

Communism,  action  against  by  democracies,  756 
Postwar  economic  problems  and  U.S.  policy,  806 

Sagatas,  Mrs.  Adele,  U.S.  citizen,  question  of  Soviet  exit, 
435,  440 

Saigon,  U.S.  Consulate  General  elevated  to  IvCgation,  292, 
463 

St.  Lawrence  and  Great  Lakes,  navigation,  historic  trea- 
ties with  U.K.  listed,  766 

St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and  power  project,  importance  of 
(Acheson,  testimony  in  support  of  H.J.  Res.  271),  765 

Salisbury  (Southern  Rhodesia),  U.S.  Consulate,  opening, 
1061 

Samoa,  Western,  956 

Samuelli,   Nora,   USIE  employee  in  Bucharest,   persecu- 
tion by  Rumanian  authorities,  733,  755 

Sao  Tome  Island,  transferred  to  Luanda  consular  district, 
463 

Sargeant,  Howland  H.,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary : 
Addresses : 

Education,  challenge  to,  700 
Penetrating  the  Iron  Curtain,  330 
Apixiintment,  UNESCO  delegate,  1054 

Sastroamidjojo,   Dr.  All,  credentials  as  Indonesian  Am- 
bassador to  U.S.,  411 

Scbuman,  Robert,  French  Foreign  Minister : 
French  reconstruction  and  economic  development,   re- 
port to  ECA,  100 

Schuman  I'lan,  statements  (Truman,  Webb),  and  text  of 
proposal,  828,  936  n. 

Science  and  Foreign  Relations,  released,  982 

Sebald,  William  .1.,  chairman,  ACJ,  statement,  Japanese 
repatriation  from  Soviet-held  areas,  24 

Security  Council : 
Election  of  members,  3 


Security  Council — Continued 
Kashmir  demilitarization  and  Terms  of  Reference  of 
U.N.  representative  (fire  alio  Kashmir),  resolution 
(Mar.  14,  V.)m) ,  text,  .5,37,  618,  628 
Proceedings,  summary,  66,  105,  145,  262,  382,  418,  459, 

618,  955,  1020 
U.S.S.R.  boycott,  U.S.  attitude,  statement   (Gross),  66, 
105,  145,  160,  167 
Seed    Testing    .Vssociation,    International,    9th    congress, 

background  and  U.S.  delegation,  781 
Selective    Service   Act    (1948),   extension    recommended 

(Acheson,  testimony),  257 
Service,  John   S.,  disloyalty  allegations  by  Senator  Mc- 
Carthy, denial.s,  .328,  479,  710,  7S3,  967 
Sforza,  Carlo,  Italian  Foreign  Minister,  message  to  Secre- 
tary Acheson  on  NAT  anniversary,  776 
Shanghai,  U.S.  consular  ollice,  closing,  302,  406,  462,  1061 
Shapley,  Dr.  Harlow,  charges  against,  328 
Sheppard,    William    J.,    appointment,    Deputy    Director, 

Executive  Secretariat,  303 
Shipkov,  Michael,  persecution  by  Bulgarian  Secret  Police, 

texts  of  statements  (Shipkov,  Aclieson),  387,  441 
Sierra  Leone,  transferred  to  Monrovia  consular  district, 

463 
Silvercruys,  Baron,  Belgian  Araliassailor,  statement,  sur- 
plus property  transfer  to  NATO  countries,  699 
Simsarian,  James,  article.  Human  Rights  Covenant,  945 
Slavery,  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on,  ECOSOC,  341, 418 
Smith,  Bromley  K.,  appointment.  Special  Assistant  to  the 

Secretary,  303 
Smith,  Donald  W.,  designation  as  Consul  General  at  Syd- 
ney, 10C2 
Smith,    Horace   H.,    appointment.   Congressional   Liaison 

Officer,  142 
Smith,   Senator  Margaret  Chase,  appointment.   National 

Commission  for  UNESCO,  651 
Smith,  Marie  Louise,  articles: 

Broadcasting  problems  in  North  America,  258 
High  frequency  broadca.sting  problems,  533 
Smith,  William  C,  detention  by  Chinese  Communists,  56, 

296,  868 
Smuggling.     See  Arms. 
Snow,  Conrad  E.,  Brig.  Gen. : 
Letter  to  Whitelaw  Reid  on  loyalty  hearings  in  case  of 

.John  S.  Service,  783, 967,  970 
Operation  of  State  Department  Loyalty  and  Security 

Program,  testimony,  619 
Record  of,  715 
Social  Commission,  ECOSOC,  summary  of  proceedings,  573, 

616,  618,  654,  702,  743,  1022 
Somaliland,  Italian: 
Consular  district,  transferred  to  Addis  Ababa,  463 
General  Assembly  action  and  discussicm,  and  text  of 

First  Committee  report,  4,  832,  887,  895,  904 
Trusteeship  Council,  action  and  discussion,  105,  178,  501 
South  Asia,  economic  development  and  problems,  address 

(McGhee),  334 
South  Pacitic  Conmiission.  69.  570 

South  West  Africa,  status.  General  Assembly  discussioa 
and  .summary  of  hearings  before  International  Court 
of  Justice,  12, 955 
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Southeast  Asia : 
Frequency  assignment  conference,  ICAO,  77S 
Griffin  Mission,  survey  of  economic  and  technical  assist- 
ance  requirements,   statements    (Acheson,   Webb), 
411,  791,  S60,  977 
Postwar  prnbleras  and  U.S.  policy,  address   (Acheson), 

117 
Relations  with  U.S.,  address  (McGhee),  170 
U.S.  policy,  addresses  (Achesun,  Henderson),  470,  565 
Southern  Rhodesia,  Salisbury,  U.S.  Consulate  opening,  1061 
Spain,  U.S.  political  and  ec<iuomie  policy,  letter.  Secretary 

Acheson  to  Senator  Connally,  156 
Spalding,  Hobart  A.,  designation  in  State  Department,  303 
Spiegel,  Mrs.  Anna,  U.S.  citizen,  question  of  Soviet  exit, 

438,  440 
Stanton,  Edwin  F.,  Ambassador  to  Thailand,  appointment, 

U.S.  representative  on  ECAFB,  1054 
State,  Department  of: 
Appointments: 

Barrett,  Edward  W.,  Assistant  Secretary  fur  Public 

Affairs,  71,  30li 
Cooper,  John  Sherman,  Consultant  to  the  Secretary, 

572 
Dulles,  John  Foster,  Consultant  to  the  Secretary,  601, 

662,  1062 
Feis,  Herbert,  Policy  Planning  Staff  member,  742 
Humelsine,  CarlL-^le  H,,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary, 

142 
Lehrbas,  Lloyd  A.,   Special   Assistant   to   the  Under 

Secretary,  303 
McWillianis,  William  J.,  Director,  Executive   Secre- 
tariat, 303 
Euslc,   Dean,   Assistant    Secretary   for   Far    Eastern 

Affairs,  742 
Sheppard,   William    J.,   Deputy   Director,    Executive 

Secretariat,  303 
Smith,  Bromley  K.,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary, 

303 
Smith,  Iliirace  H..  Congressiimal  Liaison  ( itlicer,  142 
Arms  expiirt.  role  in  control  of,  articles  (Pomeroy),  189, 

3.-J7 
P.udget  message  for  19.51   (Truman),  excerpts,  130,  245 
Disloyalty  allegations  by  Senator  SIcCarthy.     Sec  Mc- 
Carthy. 
T-oyalty  and  Security  Board,  members  listed,  463 
Royalty  and  Security  Program,  oi>eration  of,  addresses 
and  statements   (Acheson,  Barrett,  Kennan,  Peuri- 
foy.  Snow),  ;i27,  46.3,  479,  619,  6.55,  658,  710,  711,  747, 
7.52,  !Hi:?,  I(n2 
I,oy;il(y  investigation  by  Congress,  statement  (Acheson), 

421 
Persoiuiel,  Iie|iartmental,  exchange  with  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, 107 
Iteorganlzalion  : 

Archiv.-il    lini'liiiMs   ( raiislVrred   to   CSA,   letter  frnm 
President   Truman  to  (.'ongress.  and  text  of  Ite- 
orgiuiizatioii  Plan  No.  2(»,  (i60 
Descrii)tion  of,  .address  (Webb),  2.35 
Inler-Americ.-in  Affairs,  J!ureau  of,  :502 
Pesigii.ition,  .Tames  Bruce,  Director,  aiDAP,  7.59 
Technical  < 'ooiwration  and  Development,  Office  of,  estab- 
lislied,  422 


State,  Department  of — Continued 

United  Public  Workers  of  America,  recognition  with- 
drawn, 422 
Voluntary  Foreign  Aid  Staff,  .378 
State-War-Navy  Coordinating  Committee,  disposal  of  non- 

deniilitarized  combat  materiels,  194 
Stateless  per.sons : 
ECOSCjC  nd  hoc  committee  on,  summary  of  proceedings, 

156,  341 
U.S.S.Ii.  denies  exit  permits,  exchange  of  notes,  433 
Statistical  Commission,  ECOSOC,  5th  session,  background, 

U.S.  representative,  781,  .823,  1022 
Statistical   Congress,  2d  Inter-American,  article    (Rice), 

141,  610 
Steinhardt,  Laurence  A.,  Ambassador  to  Canada,  death  of, 

statement  (Acheson),  623 
Steplianopoulos,  Stephan,  (Jreek  Minister  of  Coordination, 
statement,  Greek  reconstruction  and  economic  develop- 
ment, report  to  ECA,  100 
Stoddard,    George   D.,    app<iintment,    UNESCO    delegate, 

1054 
Stone,  William  T.,  Wheeler  loyalty  case,  denial  of  inter- 
cession, 661 
Straits,  Turkish,  revision  of  Montreux  convention  (1936), 

statement  (Acheson),  687 
Strategic  commodities,  list  established,  address   (Webb), 

213 
Stuttgart,  U.S.  Consulate  elevated  to  Consulate  General, 

301 
Stuttgart  address,  excerpt  (Byrnes,  1946),  1017 
Supreme  Court,  interpretation  of  Canada-T'.S.  air  trans- 
port agreement  (1949),  130 
Surabaya,  U.S.  consular  office,  opening,  463, 1061 
Surplus  Property  Act,  transfers  to  Korea  under,  454 
Surplus  war  in-operty  : 
Articles  ou  disposal  ( Pomeroy ) ,  193,  3.59,  3(53 
India,  sale  to  finance  educational  exchange  with  U.S., 

agreement  signed,  243 
NATO   countries,   transfer   to,   agreement   signed   with 

Belgium,  699 
World  War  I,  di.spos.al,  St.  Germain  convention  (1919), 
cited,  188,  .508 
Surrey.   Walter   S.,  A.s.sistant  Legal  Adviser,  address  on 
<-ollective  security  in  North  Atlantic  and  Rio  treaties, 
792 
Sweden  : 
ECA,  effect  of,  statement  (Erlander) ,  102 
GATT,  accession  to.  695 
Switzerland  : 

Double  taxation  discussions,  797 
I'rotectioii  iif  U.S.  interests  in  Bulgaria.  .524 
Syria:  exchange-of-persons  activities,  602 

Taiw.'in.     iSV'i'  Formos.-i  »(i(7('r  China. 

Tanganyika,  Trusteesliiii  Council  discussion,  341,  383 

Tariffs: 

Duty  reduction,  on  educational,  scientific,  and  cultural 

materials,  416,  979 
ITO  cli.-irtcr,  prcivisidus  for  protective   (Acheson,  testi- 
mony), 691 
Watches,  tarilT  reducliuu  bearings,  97'.> 
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Tariffs  and  Trade,  General  Agreement  on  (GATT)  : 
Abrogation  by  China,  013 
Accessions,  under  Annei'y  protocol  (1949)  : 
Denmark,  815 ;  Dominican  Republic,  695 ;  Finland,  815 ; 
Greece,  414,  613,  G95;  Haiti,  30,  695;  Indonesia, 
613:   Italy,  816;   Liberia,  816;  Nicaragua,  817; 
Sweden,  695 
Annecy  protocol  (1949) ,  provisions  of,  763 
Negotiations  under,  for  tariff  reductions,  419,  762,  866 
Chile,  297,  1011 
Cuba,  58,  297,  980 
4tli  session   (Geneva,  1950),  U.S.  delegation  and  sum- 
mary, 339,  613 
Potatoes,  U.S.  application  for  waiver  on  tariff  obliga- 
tions, 571,  615 
Torquay  conference  plans,  419,  762,  8(56 
Trade  barriers  reduced,  address  (Webb),  213 
Tate,  Jack  B.,  Deputy  Legal  Adviser,  address,  genocide 

and  human  rights,  discussion  of  U.N.  action,  91 
Taxation,  Austria,  American-owned  "domestic  capital"  ex- 
empt, 174,  738 
Taxation,  double : 
Conventions  on : 
Argentina,  discussions,  31 
Canada,  income  and  estate,  signed,  1056 
Greece,  income  and  estate,  signed,  413 
Switzerland,  discussions,  979 
Uruguay,  discussions,  448 
Investment  abroad,  deterrent  to,  address  (Miller),  233 
Taylor,  Myron  C,  resignation  as  President's  personal  rep- 
resentative to  Vatican,  exchange  of  letters  with  Presi- 
dent Truman,  181 
Teacher  Training  Program. 

See  Educational  exchange  under  International  In- 
formation. 
Technical  assistance  (see  also  Point  4)  : 
Budget  message  for  1951  (Truman),  with  table,  136 
ECAPE  program,  298 
ECOSOC  program,  8,  382,  1023 
Educational  exchange,  role  in,  289 
FAO  program,  report  on  5th  session  (Brannan) ,  124,  780 
ILO  program,  66,  106,  223 

Indochina,  aid  program  established,  U.S.  note  and  state- 
ments (Acheson),  821,  977 
Middle  East,  U.N.  Economic  Survey  Mission  to,  report 

(summary),  55,  105,  173,  260,  1060 
Palestine,  U.S.  contribution  to  U.N.  program,  260 
South  Pacific  Ciommission,  4th  session,  summary,  69, 

570 
Southeast  Asia,  EGA  to  administer,  statement  (Webb), 

791,  869 
Southeast  Asia,  Griffin  Mission,  411,  791,  869,  977 
Technical  Assistance  Board  (TAB),  ECOSOC,  419 
U.N.  Technical  Assistance  Conference,  501 
Technical  assistance,  addresses,  statements,  etc. : 
American  Republics  (Barber),  804 
American  Republics  (MiUer),  798 
Griffin  mission  to  Indochina  (Acheson,  Webb),  791,  869, 

977 
lA-ECOSOC  program  (Miller),  650 
Near  East  (McGhee),  172 
Problems  and  objectives  of  (McGhee),  1057 
South  Asia  (McGhee),  334 
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Technical  Cooperation  and  Development,  Office  of,  estab- 
lished, 422 
Tehran  declaration  (1943),  475 

Telecommunications    (sec    also    International    Telecom- 
munication Union;  Radio)  : 
ICAO  regional  meeting,  536 
Press  telegrams,  rates,  U.S.  jwlicy,  497 
Television,  study  of  by  ITU  subcommittee,  615 
Transport  and  Comnuinications  Commission,  ECOSOC, 
4th  session,  resolution  on  radio  frequencies,  538, 
572,  618 
Television,  study  of  by  ITU  subcommittee,  615 
Territorial  Papers  of  the  United  States,  collection  and  ed- 
iting transferred  to  GSA  under  reorganization,  600 
Territorial  waters.  International  Law  Commission,  U.N., 

consideration  of,  15 
Tewksbury,  Howard  H.,  designation  in  State  Department, 

303 
Thailand,  war  claims,  deadline  set  for  filing,  245 
Thorp,  Willard  L.,  Assistant  Secretary : 
Addresses,  statements,  etc. : 

Economic  conditions,  national  and  international,  407 
Petroleum  policy,  imports,  and  effects  on  domestic  oil 

and  coal  industries  (testimony),  640,  1004 
Trade  patterns,  postwar,  591 

Treaties  of  friendship  and  commerce  with  Ireland 
and  Uruguay  before  Senate  (testimony),  811 
Record  of,  712 
Tientsin,  U.S.  Consulate,  closing,  302,  406,  462 
Tihwa,  U.S.  Consulate,  closing,  39 
Tin   Study   Group,   International,   5th   session,    articles 

(Nichols),  47,  500,  569,  729 
"Total   diplomacy,"   address    (Acheson,  Amer.    Socy.   of 

Newspaper  Editors),  677 
Trade  (see  also  International  Trade  Organization ;  Tar- 
iffs and  Trade) : 
Argentina,  postwar  problems,  discussions,  801,  860 
Argentine-U.S.  survey  of  commercial  relations,  31 
Caribbean  area,  reiwrt  of  Habana  diplomatic  confer- 
ence, 161 
European  Payments  Union,  relation  to,  404,  681 
European  recovery,  role  in,  discussion  (Acheson),  404 
Expansion,  U.S.  policy  (Brown),  59 
Export  control  licenses,  considerations  governing  grant- 
ing of,  article  (Pomeroy),  359 
Liberalization,  ECA,  ERP,  and  OEEC  part  in,  99 
Japan,  promotion  offices  opened  in  U.S.,  819 
Morocco,  imports  without  official  foreign  exchange  allo- 
cation, list,  98 
Philippines,   import-control   legislation,   U.S.   position, 

1019 
Postwar  patterns,  address  (Thorp),  591 
South  Asia,  problems  of,  address  (McGhee) ,  334 
U.S.  policy,  address  (Webb),  213 

World  conditions  and  U.S.  policy,  statement  (Thorp), 
408 
Trade  agreements.    See  under  Treaties. 
Trade    Agreements,    Interdepartmental    Committee    on, 
notices  of  trade-agreement  negotiations,  58,  297,  762, 
763,  866,  867,  979, 1011 
Trade  Agreements  Act  (1934)  : 
Relation  to  GATT,  762,  867 
Statements  in  support  of  renewal,  59, 213, 350 
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Trade  Fair,  1st  U.S.  International,  4r,C) 

Trade     Unions,     International     Confederation     of     Free 

(ICFTU),  501,  799 
Trade  Unions,  World  Federation  of   (WFTU),  401 
Trade-union  rights,  infrinsenient,  diseu.ssions  by  ILO  and 

ECOSOC,  Ct>,  KX).  •.'AO 
Transport    and   Coniniunicatious   Commission,    ECOSOC, 

4th  session,  .538,  572,  GIS 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Additional    requirements   imposed   on    Germany,   Four 

Powers  agreement  (Sept.  20,  1945),  918 
Air  agreement,   Sino-Soviet    (1939),   extension    (1949), 
U.S.S.R.     utilization     to     penetrate     north     ("hiiia 
(article),  218 
Air  Force  mis.sioii  witli  Honduras,  signed,  4."i.'! 
Air  transport : 

Canada     (1949),    interpri'tation    sought    in    Colonial 

.\irlines  case,  29,  57,  139 
Israel,  signed,  104.'! 
Yugoslavia  (1949),  text,  03 
Aircraft,    international    convention    on    recognition    of 

rights  in  (1948),  489,  492 
Aircraft,    precautionary   attachment    (19.';3),    moditica- 

tions  considered,  493 
Annecy   protocol.     Src   Accessions   (iiid    Annecy    iindrr 

Tariffs  and  Trade.  General  Agreement  on. 
Armament,  naval,  reduction  of  (London  Naval  Treaty, 

19;;0)  .5(t9 
Army  mission,  Iloniluras,  signed,  4.53 
Audio-visual  agreement,  41(!,  979 
Austrian  peace  treaty: 

Negotiations,  resumption,  731 
Soviet  olistruction,  tripartite  protests.  1(!2,  828 
Statements  (Acheson,  Webb),  379,  777,  818,  921,  10,54 
Aviation,  convention  on  international  civil,  annexes.  489, 

491 
Bouiidai-y  and   hoiiiidary  waters,  < 'anada-U.S..  historic 
treaties  witli  Great   Itritain  .-lud  Canada  listed,  705, 
700,  707 
Boundary  waters.  Canada   ((ireat  llritain.  1909),  cited, 

448 
Iloxer  settlement,  Cliiiia    (19(11),   violation   liy  ('(iuunu- 
nisls,  exchange  of  notes  and  (.'onininnist  proclama- 
tion, 119,  4S7 
IJru.ssels   act    (18901,   to  coutr-ol    iniiiorts   of   ai'ins   into 

Africa,  cited,  iss 
r.rnssels  jiact   (  19  tS),  westei-n  I'luropi'an  defense  (U.K., 
France.   Henelnx  connli-ies),  supjilementary  agree- 
ment   (  19  Ml),  text,  419,    I'.)!) 
Cairo  I)e<-Iaration  ( lOl.'!) ,  cileil,  79.  1.51 
Canton  and  ICnderhury  Islands,  joint  US. -U.K.  iidniin- 

istration   (19;',!l),  disc\issions,  5(W 
Claims,  settlement,  with  Panama,  (-(mvention  signed,  219 
<'oiisular  conventions  : 
Costa  UiCM,  signed,  52:'. 
U.K.  (1!I49),  report,  175 
I)ei-l;u-;ition  on   riefeat   (jf  Germ.-iny  and  assumrition  of 
suiirenie  authority   by   I'our   Allied    Powei-s    (.lime 
5,   1!)45).  cited,  91S 
I'>-ononnc  coojjerat  ion,  Canad;i  (  1'.)!  I  ) ,  c  ileil,  TCC, 
Kcoiiomic  cooperation  with   Koren    (  111  IS  ) ,  ciled  In   I<'ar 
lOasterii  Kconondi'  Assistance  .\ci  (  l!).5n),  ■|((,5 


Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — Continued 

Educational  exchange,  under  Fulbright  Act  (1946),  283, 

284,  285 
India,  243 
Korea,  821 
Turkey  (1949),  C5 
Exchange  surcharges  on  imports,  agreement  with  Costa 

llica.  exchange  of  notes,  094 
Extraterritorial   rights,   relinquishment,  (_'hina    (1943), 

violation   by  Communists,  exchange  of  notes  and 

Communist  proclamation,  119,  487 
Friendship,    alliance,    and    mutual    assistance    (19.50), 

U.S.S. II. -China     (Communist),     statement     (Ache- 
son  ) ,  468 
Friendship,   commerce,   and   consular   rights,   Hungary 

(1925),  violations  charged,  exchange  of  notes,  95, 

399 
Friend.ship,     commerce,     and     eccmomic     development, 

Uruguay,  treaty  before  Senate  (Thoi-p,  testimony), 

811 
Friendship,  commerce,  and   navigation.  Ireland,  treaty 

before  Senate  (Tliorp,  testimony),  290,  812 
Friendship,  Costa  Rica-Nicaragua  (1949),  cited,  282 
'  Friend.ship  and  alliance,  Sino-Soviet  (1945)  : 
Chinese  charges  of  Soviet  violations,  5,  262 
Soviet  imperialism  In  north  China  under  provisions 
of  (article),  218 
Friendsliip  and  commerce,  Yemen  ( 1940) ,  cited.  .■>26 
Friendship  and  mutual  assistance  (1940),  U.S.S.R.-Mon- 

golian  Peoples'  Republic,  Soviet  troops,  maintenance 

of  inMPR  (article),  218 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT).     iSce 

Tariffs  and  Trade. 
Geneva  convention,  supervision  of  trade  in  arms  and 

implements  of  war  ( 1925 ) ,  188,  509,  51 1 
Genocide  convention,  transmitted  to  Senate,  background 

and  U.S.  attitude,  statement  (Rusk).  163 
German  peace  treaty,  Soviet  obstruction,  tripartite  dec- 
laration, 787 
Halibut  convention,  Canada,  signed,  .525 
Industrial  jiroperty,  c(mvention  for  protection  of  (18.83), 

background,  article  ( Green wald),  1028 
Italian    peace    treaty     (1947),    jirovisions    re    Trieste, 

U.S.S.R.    charges    of    U.S.-U.K.-French    violations, 

U.S.  note,  and  statement    (Acliesoii).  701,  1054 
Kellogg-Driand  pact   (1928),  510 
Military  advisory  group,  Korea,  signed.  212,  454 
iMilitary  assistance,  Iran,  exchange  of  notes,  922 
Military  a.ssistance,  Korea,  signed,  212,  454 
Missing  persons,  declaration  of  death  of,  international 

confei-ence  to  conclude  convention  on,  15 
Moidrenx    convention    (l;):'.0).   re   Turkish   Straits,   n^ 

vision  ot",  si  a  I  en  lent  ( .\cheson  ).  0S7 
Moscow  Ilei'lar.-ition  (l'.)13).  cited.  102 
Mutual  delcnse  .-issistance  agreements  signed  with  Rel- 

giuin,  Denmark,  Fran<-e,  Italy,  Luxemliourg,  Neth- 
erlands, Norway,  and  U.K.,  198,  247,  293 
Navigation,    Great     Lakes    and    St.    Lawrence,    historic 

treaties  with  Great   Britain  listi'd,  7(!0 
Niagara  River,  uses  of  waters,  with  ( 'anada,  I  ransmittal 

to  Senate,  4  IS,  707.  .S05 
Nine  Power  trcal\  <orLicrning  China  (  1922).  510 
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Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — Continued 

North  AnnTlcnn  resional  lnoadcasling  agreements  (1937 

and  ISMO) ,  cfiforts  to  amend,  258 
North  Atlantic  Treaty.    See  North  Atlantic  Treaty. 
Pan  American  convention  on  duties  and  rights  of  states 

in  tlie  event  of  civil  strife  (l!y.>S),r)10 
Passport-visa  fees,  reciprocal  waiver  in  certain  cases  : 
Mexico,  signed,  870 
Portugal,  effective,  445 
Passports  issued  for  travel  to  Yugoslavia,  effective,  599 
Patent   office,    international,   convention   providing  for 

(1947),  background,  article  (Greenwald),  1030 
Peace    treaties    (1947),    violations    of    human    rights 
clauses,  International  Coui-t  of  Justice  proceedings: 
Bulgaria,  93.  97,  3.53,  418,  44L>,  444,  573,  737,  743 
Hungary,  93,  97,  399,  418,  444.  573,  737,  743 
Rumania,  93,  97,  418, 444,  .573,  737,  743 
Peace  treaty,  Italy  (1947)  : 

Provisions  regarding  former  colonies,  C16,  832,  887 
Provisions  regarding  Trieste,  701,  1054 
Petersborg  protocol  (1949),  di.scussion,  .550,  787 
Phylloxera  convention  (1881),  status,  779 
Potsdam  Proclamation  (1945) ,  cited,  79,  80, 162 
Potsdam  Protocol  (1945),  cited,  482,  918, 1017 
Reciprocal   assistance,   inter-American    (1947),   discus- 
sion of  implementation,  279,  792 
Registration  with  U.N.  and  publication,  14 
Reparations  from  Germany,  agreements    (1946,  1949), 

action  under,  142,  787 
Rome  convention,  damage  by  aircraft  to  persons  or  prop- 
erty  on   the  ground    (1933),  revisions  considered, 
489,  493 
Ruhr  Authority  and  economic  integration  of  Germany 
with   Western   Europe    (London  recommendations, 
1948),  discussion,  787 
St.  Germain  convention  (1919),  disposal  of  World  War  I 

surplus  arras  and  munitions,  188,  508 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  with  Canada,  provisions  of  un- 
ratified treaties  (1932, 1941),  766,  767 
Sinkiang,  economic  development  (19.50),  U.S.S.R.-Chlna 

(Communist),  statement  (Acheson),  568 
Surplus  property,  transfer  to  NATO  countries,  agree- 
ment with  Belgium,  signed,  699 
Tax  conventions,  income  and  estate,  signed  with — 
Canada,  1056 
Greece,  413 
Technical,   interim  directive  i>ermitting  Japan  to  par- 
ticipate, 414 
Tehran  Declaration  (1943),  cited,  475 
Trade  agreements : 

Costa  Rica  (1936),  Article  I  waived  for  1  year,  694 
Haiti   (1935),  inoperative,  30 
Trade  agreement,  Burma-Japan,  signed,  525 
Trade  agreement   (1949),  U.S. S.R. -Manchuria,  article, 

218 
Tuna  Commission,  establishment,  convention  on  (1949) 

with  Costa  Rica,  effective,  496 
Visas,  exchange  of  notes,  with— 
Mexico,  870 
Portugal,  445 
Yugoslavia,  .599 
Warsaw  convention,  liability  of  aircraft  operator  (1929), 
modifications  considered,  493 
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Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — Continued 

World  Meteorological  convc-ntion,  effective,  415 
Yalta  Agreement  (1945) ,  cited,  218  n.,475, 918 
Trieste : 

ECA  aid,  effect  of,  statement  (Feden ) ,  102 
Italian  peace  treaty    (1947),  U.S.S.R.  charges  of  vio- 
lations by  U.K.-U.S.-France,  U.S.  note  and  state- 
ment (Acheson),  701,  1054 
Truman,  President : 

Addresses,  statements,  etc. : 
Bipartisan  foreign  policy,  720 
"Campaign   of  Truth"    (Amer.   Socy.   of  New.spaper 

Editors),  069 
Chilean  President  Gonzfilez  Videla,  visit  to  U.S.,  699 
Collective  security  objectives  ( St.  Louis) ,  906 
Congress,  foreign  policy  legislation,  1003 
Democracy,  tasks  of,  347 
Federal  Bar  Association,  address  before,  707 
Formosa,  status,  and  U.S.  policy,  79 
Hydrogen  bomb  and  atomic  energy,  229 
Indonesia,  independence  of,  .55 
Korean  aid  bill,  House  action,  212 
Liaquat  All  Khan,  visit  to  U.S.,  755 
Loyalty  program,  operation,  707 

Middle  East,  U.N.  Economic  Survey  Mission  to,  recom- 
mendations, 55 
Mutual  defense  assistance  agreements  signed  with 

NATO  countries,  198 
Near  East,  armaments  control  and  security,  886 
Omnibus  foreign  assistance  bill  (1950),  passage,  1042 
Peace,  program  for  (Univ.  of  Mo.),  1034 
Schumau  Plan,  828 
Correspondence : 

Vice  President  Barkley  and  Speaker  Rayburn,  U.S. 

participation  in  UNPRA,  260 
Congress,  State  Department  reorganization  and  text 

of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  20, 660 
Joseph  C.  Grew  and  Gen.  Lucius  Clay,  Committee  for 

a  Free  Europe,  962 
Representative  Kee,  re  Foreign  Economic  Assistance 

Act,  passage,  603 
Speaker  Rayburn,  House  resolution  on  repatriation  of 

Greek  children,  687 
Taylor,  Myron   C,   resignation   as  representative  to 

Vatican,  181 
Senator  Tydings,  refusal  to  release  files,  622 
Executive  orders.     See  Executive  orders. 
Messages  to  Congress : 

Budget,  1951,  excerpts,  136, 245 
Military  assistance,  938 
Niagara  waters,  treaty  with  Canada,  865 
State  of  the  Union  (excerpts),  75 
Proclamations.     See  Proclamations. 
Truman  Doctrine.     See  Greek-Turkish  aid  program  under 

Military  assistance. 
Trust  territories : 
Advancement  of.  General  A.sembly  resolutions,  10 
Information  transmitted  under  Article  73  (e),  establish- 
ment of  Special  Committee  on.  General  Assembly 
resolutions,  11 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands : 
Report  (1948)  submitted,  298, 457, 1063 
Visiting  mission,  223,  457 
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Trusteeship  Council : 
Administrative  unions,  11 

Italian  colonies,  former.    See  Italy,  former  colonies. 
Jerusalem,  internationalization  of,   discussion,   8,  341, 

383,  419,  459,  539,  573, 1021 
Pacific  Islands,  Trust  Territory  of  the,  summary  of  re- 
port, 29S,  457, 1063 
Report  of,  10 
6th  and  7th  sessions,  summary  of  proceedings,  177,  178, 

223,  341,  383, 459, 956 
Visiting  mission  to  trust  territories  in  Pacific,  223,  457 
Tsingtao,  U.S.  Consulate,  closing,  39, 179, 302 
TurlJey : 
Assistance  acts   (1947  and  1948),  budget  message  for 

1951  (Truman),  with  table,  136 
ECA,  effect  of,  statement  (Barlas) ,  100 
Elections,  background,  statement  (Webb),  869 
Exchange-of-persons  program,  activities,  402,  633,  817 
Military  aid  program,  accomplishments   (Wadsworth, 

testimony),  975,  1047 
Military  assistance  to,  136,  227 

"Total  diplomacy"  in  action,  statement  ( Acheson) ,  428 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Educational  exchange  agreement  (1949),  signed,  65 
Montreux  convention  (1936),  re  the  Straits,  revision, 
attitude,  687 
VOA  broadcasts  initiated,  31 
TWA    (Trans  World   Airlines),   authorized   to   conduct 

services  to  Lydda,  1043 
Tydings,  Senator  Millard,  correspondence  with  Marshall, 
Byrnes,    Hull,    and   Acheson,   on   Lattimore   disloy- 
alty allegations  by  Senator  McCarthy,  972 

UNCPI.    See  United  Nations  Commission  for  Indonesia. 
UNCOK.    See  United  Nations  Commission  on  Korea. 
UNESCO.    See  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and 

Cultural  Organization. 
UNESCO,  National  Commission  for : 
Members  (Sen.  Smith,  Rep.  Mansfield),  appointed,  651 
Taslis,  address  (Barrett),  646 
UNICEP.    See  International  Children's  Emergency  Fund. 
Union  of  South  Africa,  U.S.  Ambassador  (Erhardt),  ap- 
pointment, 1062 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  (U.S.S.R.).    See  also 
Communism;  Foreign  Ministers,  Council  of 
Atomic  energy : 
Development,   effect  on  probability  of  war,  article 

(Kennan),  268 
Five  Power  pact,  Soviet  proposals  re,  5 
Position  on  U.N.  control  proposal,  address  (Gross), 
374 
Austrian  peace  treaty  obstruction,  tripartite  protests, 
162,  828 
Statement.s  (Acheson,  Webb),  379,  777,  818,  921,  10.54 
Boycott,  U.N.  and  specialized  agencies,  on  Chinese  rep- 
resentation issue : 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  178 
Commission  for  Conventional  Armaments,  702 
Commission  on  Status  of  Women,  782 
ECAFE,  955 

Economic  Development  subcommission,  702 
ECOSOC,  202 
Freedom  of  Information  subcommission,  954 
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Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  (U.S.S.R.) — Con. 
Boycott — Continued 
Human  Rights  Commission,  538,  949 
ICEF,  456,  460 

ITU  high  frequency  conference,  612 
Population  Commission,  955 
Security  Council,  66,  105,  145,  166,  167 
Social  Commission,  573 

Transport  and  Communications  Commission,  538 
Trusteeship  Council,  956 
China,  Soviet  attitude  re  representation  in  U.S.  and 

specialized  agencies.     See  Boycott. 
Coexistence  with,  conditions  for,  address  (Acheson,  at 

Berlieley),  473 
Foreign  exchange  rates,  diplomatic  preferential,  abol- 
ished, U.S.  note  protesting,  561 
General  Assemlsly  membership,  proposal  on,  6 
German  elections,  U.S.  note,  884 
German  peace  treaty,  obstruction,  tripartite  declaration, 

787 
German  POW  repatriation,  statement  (Western  Foreign 

Ministers),  1018 
Germany,  Soviet  zone.    See  Germany  (Soviet  zone). 
Greelj  problem  in  the  U.N.,  attitude,  4,  307,  365 
Imperialism,  address  (Acheson,  at  Berlieley),  473 
Imperialism  and  penetration,  article  on  probability  of 

war  (Kennan),  267 
Imperialism   in   north   China,   article,   and    addresses 

(Acheson),  114,  218,  468,  568. 
Japanese  POW  repatriation,  attitude,  statement   (Se- 

bald),  and  U.S.  note,  24,  102 
Japanese  war  criminals,  trial  of,  attitude  and  FEO  de- 
cision, 244 
Lend-lease  settlement,  icebreakers,  U.S.  note,  818 
Near  East,  territorial  aspirations  in,  address  (McGhee), 

172 
Peace,  tactics  to  obstruct,  remarks  by  Secretary  Ache- 
son, 272 
Propaganda : 
"Campaign  of  Truth,"  to  combat,  address  (Truman), 

669 
Combating,  address   (Barrett)   and  article   (Block), 

987,  993 
Japanese  POW's,  indoctrination,  statement  (Sebald), 

24 
VOA,  counterpropaganda,  article  (Kohler),  430 
Publications,  scientific,  problems  of  exchange  with  for- 
eign countries,  article  (Peiss),  152 
Secret  police,  effect  on  probability  of  war,  article  (Ken- 
nan), 270 
Spy  (Gubitchev)  deported  from  U.  S.,  445 
State  of  the  Union  (Truman),  VOA  broadcast,  jammed, 

76 
Tensions  with,  statement  (Rusk),  529 
Territorial  violations,  by  U.S.  plane,  charges  of,  ex- 
changes of  notes,  and  statements   (Acheson,  Mc- 
Dermott),  667,  753 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Air  agreement,  China   (1939),  extension   (1949),  uti- 
lization for  penetration   of  northern  provinces 
(article),  218 
China  (Communist),  friendship,  alliance,  and  mutual 
assistance,  468 
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Union  of  Soviet  Sociaiist  Republics  (U.S.S.R.)— Con. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — Continued 
Cliina   (Communist),  purported  Moscow  anil  Harbin 

agreements  (article),  218 
Friendship  and  alliance,  China  (1945),  utilization  for 
penetration  of  northern  provinces  (article),  and 
Chinese  charges  of  violations,  5,  218,  262 
Manchuria,  trade  agreement  (1049),  article,  218 
Montreux  convention  (1936),  re  Turkish  Straits,  re- 
vision, attitude,  687 
Sinkiaug,  economic  development   (1950),  agreement 
with  China  (Communist),  statement  (Acheson), 
568 
Trie.ste,  alleged  U.S.-U.K.-French  violations  of  Italian 
peace  treaty  (1947),  statement   (Acheson),  and 
U.S.  note,  701,  1054 
Troops,  maintenance  in  Mongolian  People's  Republic 
(194»)).  article.  218 
U.N.,  exclusion  from,  statement  (Austin),  795 
U.S.  citizens,  exit  permits  denied,  exchange  of  notes, 

433 
U.S.  naval  plane  fired  upon,  exchanges  of  notes,  and 

statements  (Acheson,  McDermott),  667,  753 
"Vietnam,  Democratic  Republic  of,"  recognition,  state- 
ment (Acheson),  244,  487 
War  with  capitalist  countries,  probability  of,  article 

(Kennan),  267 
Wartime  and  postwar  objectives,  misconceptions  re,  ad- 
dress (Kennan),  748 
United  Kingdom    (U.K.).    See  also   Foreign   Ministers, 
Council  of ;  Foreign  Ministers,  Western. 
Atomic  energy,  discussions  with  Belgium  and  U.S.,  221 
Atomic  energy,  information  security,  discussions  with 

Canada  and  U.S.,  221 
Austrian  peace   treaty,   tripartite   protest  on  U.S.S.R. 

obstruction  of,  162,  828 
Canton  and   Enderbury   Islands,  joint  administration 

with  U.S.,  discussions,  568 
Commonwealth  Conference  and  Consultative  Commit- 
tee, cited,  170 
EGA,  effect  of,  statement  (Cripps),  99 
Exehange-of -persons  activities,  774,  861 
German-looted  gold,  tripartite  discussions  on  return  of, 

142 
Petroleum,  dollar  imports  cut,  U.S.  attitude,  30,  292,  555, 

643 
Protection  of  U.S.  interests  in  China,  302 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Brussels  pact  (1948),  supplemental  agreement  (1949) 

signed  (France,  Benelux  countries),  449,  499 
Canada-U.S.  boundary  and  boundary  waters,  historic 

treaties  listed,  765,  766 
Consular  convention  with  U.S.  ( 1949 ) ,  report,  175 
Germany,     tripartite     agreements.    See     Germany, 

Treaties. 
Montreaux  convention  (1936),  revision,  attitude,  687 
Mutual  defense  assistance,  signed,  statements  (Ache- 
son, Truman,   Munthe  de  Morgenstierne) ,   and 
text,  16,  198,  263 
Navigation,  Great  Lakes  and  St.  Lawrence,  historic 
treaties  listed,  766 


United  Nations  (for  U.N.  organs  and  specialized  agencies, 
see  specific  bodies,  General  Assembly,  International 
Court  of  Justice,  etc.)  : 
Africa,  role  in,  address  (McGhee) ,  1001 
Assessment  of,  statements  ( Rusk,  Austin ) ,  528, 795 
Budget,  13 
Charter,  revisions  of,  statements  (Rusk,  Dulles),  532, 

718 
Collective  security  instrument,  address  (Gross),  372 
Documents  listed,  70,  032,  796,  917 
Economic  and  social  agencies,  U.S.  representatives  on, 

coordinating  discussions  held,  796 
Flag,  to  be  flown  in  trust  territories,  11,  539 
Italian  colonies,  former.    See  Italy,  former  colonies. 
MDAP,  relation  to,  address  (Bruce),  228 
Memberships,  General  Assembly  resolutions  and  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice  advisory  opinion,  6,  34, 
341,  418 
Political  resum6,  address  (Bancroft),  167 
Secretary-General's  visit  to  Moscow,  statement  (Ache- 
son ) ,  and  letter  and  memorandum  to  member  states 
(Lie),  1050,  1051 
Technical  assistance,  role  in  American  Republics,  ad- 
dress (Barber),  805 
Telecommunications  privileges,  ITU  discussion,  144 
U.S.  contribution  to,  13 

Weekly  summary,  60,  105,  145,  178,  223,  262,  298,  340, 
382,  418,  459,  501,  538,  573,  618,  654,  702,  743,  782, 
822,  1020,  1063 
United  Nations  Commission  for  Eritrea,  105,  501 
United  Nations  Commission  for  Indonesia  (UNCFI),  U.S. 

representative  (Dow),  appointment,  55  n. 
United  Nations  Commission  on  Korea    (UNCOK),  sum- 
mary of  activities,  1021 
United  Nations   Conciliation  Commission  for  Palestine, 

U.S.  representative  (Palmer),  appointed,  300 
United  Nations  Day,  481 

United  Nations  Economic  Survey  Mission  to  the  Middle 
East,  financial  aid,  recommendations,  55, 105, 173,  260, 
1060 
United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Or- 
ganization (UNESCO)  : 
Committee  on  draft  agreement  for  importation  of  edu- 
cational, scientific,  and  cultural  materials,  and  U.S. 
delegation,  416,  979 
General  Conference,  5th  session,  background  and  U.S. 

delegation,  876,  1023 
Japanese  officials  to  study  activities,  593 
Memberships,  298 
Tasks,  address  (Barrett),  646 
U.S.  delegates,  appointment,  1054 
United    Nations    Palestine    Relief    and    Works    Agency 
(UNPRA)  : 
Advisory  Commission,  U.S.  representative  (Blandford) 

appointed,  649 
Enabling  legislation  for  U.S.  part  in,  1042, 1043 
Establishment,  General  Assembly  resolution,  7 
U.S.  contribution,  260 
United    Nations     Special     Committee    on    the    Balkans 
(UNSCOB),  4,  307,  365,  1021 
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United   Public   Workers   of  America,    State   Department 

withdraws  recognition,  422 
tINPRA.     Sec  United  Nations  Palestine  Relief. 
UNSCOB.     See  United  Nations  Special  Committee  on  the 

Balkans. 
Uruguay : 
Artigas  statue,  presented  to  U.S.,  1056 
Double  taxation  discussions,  448 
Exchange-of-persons  activities,  973 

Friendship,     commerce,     and     economic     development, 
treaty  before  Senate  (Thorp,  testimony) ,  811 
USIB    and    USIS.     >S'f'e    International    Information    and 

Educational  Exchange  Program. 
U.S.  Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948 

(P.  L.  402,  80th  Cong. ) ,  97, 238, 283 
U.S.  Information  Service  (USIS).     See  International  In- 
formation and  Educational  Exchange  Program. 
U.S.  Navy  plane,  fired  upon  by  U.S.S.R.,  exchange  of  notes 

and  statements  (Acheson,  McDermott),  667,  753 
U.S.  Statute.^  at  Large,  publication  transferred  to  GSA 
under  reorganization,  660 

Valletta,  U.S.  Consulate  reestablished,  179,  502 
van  den  Brink,  J.  R.  M.,  Netherlands  Minister  of  Eco- 
nomic Affairs,  statement,  Dutch  reconstruction  and 
economic  development,  report  to  EGA,  lOO 
van  Zeeland,  Paul,  chairman,  OEBC,  Belgian  Foreign  Min- 
ister : 
European    reconstruction   and   development,   report   to 

EGA,  99 
Message  to  Secretary  Acheson  on  NAT  anniversary,  776 
Vatican : 
Cicognani,  Most  Rev.  A.  G.,  Apostolic  Delegate,  exchange 

of  letters  with  Secretary  Acheson,  688 
Taylor,  Myron  G.,  resignation  as  President's  represent- 
ative, exchange  of  letters  with  President  Truman, 
180 
Vessels : 
China : 

Mortgaged  to  U.S.,  steps  taken  to  pre\ent  defection  to 

Communists,  173 
Port  closure,  23,  56,  525,  568, 630 
Flying  Arrow,  Chinese  naval  attack  on,  406 
Flying  Arrow,  U.S.  warning  to,  28 
Korea,  transfer  to,  text  of  act,  405 

Lend-leased  to  U.S.S.R.,  return  requested,  U.S.  note,  818 
NATO  Planning  Board  for  Ocean  Shipping,  established, 

830 
Registry,  effect  on  arms-export  control,  article   (Pome- 

roy),  362 
War,  export  of,  article  (Pomeroy ) ,  360,  362 
"Vietnam,  Democratic  Republic  of,"  U.S.S.R.  recognition, 

statement  (Acheson),  244,  487 
Vietnam,  State  of : 

P.ao  Dai,  assumption  of  powers,  message  from  Secretary 

Acheson,  244 
Economic  aid  program  estalilished,  U.S.  note  and  state- 
ments (Acheson),  821,  977 
Exchango-of-persons  activities,  978 
Recognition  by  U.S.,  291 

Saigon,  U.S.  Consulate  elevated  to  Legation,  292, 463 
Sovereignty,  transfer  to,  by  France,  244 
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Vietnam,  State  of — Continued 

U.S.  policy,  address  (Henderson),  565 
WHO,  membership  in,  1023 
Visas.     See  Passports. 
VOA.     See  Voice  of  America. 
Vocational  training  of  adults,  ILO  preparatory  conference, 

U.S.  delegation,  261 
Vogeler,  Robert  A.,  detention  and  trial  by  Hungai-y,  ex- 
changes of  notes  and  statements  (Acheson,  Rakosi), 
21,  95,  323,  326, 378, 398 
Voice  of  America  (VOA)  : 

Arabic-language  broadcasts  initiated,  65 

Austria,  two-way  broadcasts  initiated,  980 

Czechoslovakia,  operations  in,  statement  (Acheson),  684 

Indonesia,  broadcasts  initiated,  65 

Iron  Curtain,  penetration  of,  address  (Sargeant)  and 

article  ( Kohler) ,  330,  430 
Mind.szenty  broadcast  (recorded)  to  Hungary,  333 
Objectives,  address  (Barrett),  992 
Report,  2d,  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  Educational 

Exchange,  283 
Turkey,  broadcasts  inaugurated,  31 
U.S.S.R.,  jams  state  of  the  Union  message  (Truman),  76 

Wadsworth,  George,  Ambassador  to  Turkey,  accomplish- 
ments of  Turkish  military  aid  program  (testimony), 
1047 

Wainhouse,  David  W.,  and  Philip  A.  Mangano,  articles, 
question  of  former  Italian  colonies  in  the  General 
Assembly,  832,  887 

War,  restrictions  on,  by  arms  embargoes,  U.S.  policy, 
article  ( Pomeroy ),  507 

War  criminals,  Japanese,  trial  of,  U.S.S.R.  attitude  and 
FEC  decision,  244 

Warren,  Avra  M.,  appointment,  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Pak- 
istan, 301 

Waynick,  Capus  M.,  Ambassador  to  Nicaragua,  to  assist  in 
Point  4  Program,  1062 

Weather  stations,  Arctic,  joint  Canada-U.S.,  695 

Webb,  James  E.,  Under  Secretary  (and  Acting  Secretary)  : 
Addresses,  statements,  etc. : 

Austrian  peace  treaty,  Soviet  obstruction,  818, 921 
Combating  communism,  788 
Congress,  Departmental  cooperation  with,  1003 
Freedom,  definition  of  (over  NBC) ,  230 
Human  rights,  draft  covenant  on,  878,  945 
Rumania,  Legation  staff  reduction  and  travel  restric- 
tions, 921 
Schuman  Plan,  828 

Smith  and  Bender,  release  from  Communist  China,  868 
Southeast  Asia,  technical  and  military  assistance,  791, 

869 
State  Department  reorganization,  235 
Surplus  property  transfer  to  NATO  countries,  699 
Trade  policy  and  Point  4, 213 
Turkish  elections,  869 

Western  Foreign  Ministers  conference  and  NAC  meet- 
ing, 827 
Record  of,  711 

West  Indian  Conference,  3d  session,  quadripartite  state- 
ment, 447 

Westerling,  Captain,  insurrection  in  Indonesia,  statement 
(Acheson),  219 
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Western  Samoa,  discussion  in  Trusteeship  Council,  956 
WFTD  ( World  Federation  of  Trade  Unions ) ,  401 
Wheeler,  George  S.,  loyalty  case,  661, 903 
Wheeler,  Leslie  A.,  address.  Point  4,  problems  of  imple- 
mentation, 678 

White,  Ivan  B.,  designation  in  State  Department,  303 
WHO.     -See  World  Health  Organization. 
Wiley,  John  C,  Ambassador  to  Iran : 
Requirements  of  military  aid  program  for  Iran  (testi- 
mony), IMS 
Resignation,  1062 
Women,  Commission  on  Status  of,  ECOSOC,  4th  session 
background  and  U.S.  delegation,  782,  822,  878,  1022 

Woodward,  Stanley,  appointment.  Ambassador  to  Canada 
1062  ' 

Wool,    world    situation   and    International   Wool    Study 

Group,  article  (Evans),  .32 
World  and  Press,  English-language  newspaper  for  use  in 

German  schools,  initiation,  496 
World  Federation  of  Trade  Unions  (WFTU),401 
World  Health  Organization  (WHO)  : 
Executive  Board,  5th  session,  summary,  146,  262 
Headquarters,  Geneva,  14 
3d  assembly,  1023 

World  Meteorological  Organization,  established,  415 


Wright,  William  Dlggs.  designation  in  State  Department, 

Yalta  Agreement  (1945),  475 
German  demilitarization,  provision  on,  918 
Mongolian  People's  Republic,  provision  on  cited  218  n 

Yarema  [Jaremu],  .Tohn,  U.S.  citizen,  denied  Soviet  exit, 
4.i6,  440 

Yemen,  recognition  by  U.S.,  and  agreement  of  friendship 

and  commerce  (1946),  326 
Young,  John  Shaw,  Commissioner  to  Haitian  Bicentennial 

Exposition,  appointment,  104,  300 
Yugoslavia : 

Ambas.sador  to  U.S.  (Popovic),  credentials,  10.54 
Export-Imiwrt  Bank,  loan  to,  445 

Greek  problem,  attitude  in  U.N.,  307,  310,  312,  318  319 
369,  371  .        .        ,  o±v, 

Greek  refugees  in,  371 
Passports,  U.S.  issuance  resumed,  599 
Security  Council  membership,  elected  to,  3 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Air  transport  agreement    (1949),  signed  with  US 
(text),  63 

Visas,  exchange  of  notes,  effective,  599 
U.S.  Ambassador  (Allen),  appointment,  301 

Zook,  George  F.,  appointment,  UNESCO  delegate,  1054 
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Corrections  in  Volume  XXII 


Tlie  Kditor  of  tlie  Bulletin  wishes  to  call  atteutiun 
til  the  fnliowing  errors: 

■1(1)111(1111  111:  page  102,  left-hand  column,  the  italic 
hi-ading  lieneath  tlie  heading,  "U.S.S.R.  Ur,i;ed  To  Sup- 
ply Information  on  Detention  and  Repatriation  of 
Japanese."  should  read: 

Tl(c  1)(  jiarltiicnt  of  Sttilc  stnt  the  joJIok'ukj  note  to 
tl(c  Socict  Enihiisaij  in  ^\'ll>!hillgto^l  on  Janiiiinj  S.  The 
tc.ri  of  the  iiotr  icas  also  prfxinled  to  «  xprrinl  session 
of  the  Allied  Council  ivliirli  nict  in  Tol;iio  the  niorniiiii 
of  Dereinlier  30. 

■JdniKirii  ,.'.'.■  |)age  12.",  riglit-liand  column,  final  line 
of  tlie  second  paragraph  should  read:  Labor,  Treas- 
iir.v.  State,  and  Federal  Security  Agency.^ 

page  142.  right-hand  column,  under 
heading.  "Letters  of  Oredeuce,"  ,3d  line  should  read: 
(!uatem;ila.  Senor  Don  Antonio  Gouh.-iud  t'arrt'ra,  jire- 
seiited 

!•'(  hnKirii  I.S:  page  22s.  I'ight-haiid  c(jlunin,  last  .sen- 
tence of  third  jiaragrajih  slimilil  reail :  Congress  can 
lerniinate  the  assistance  liy  a  concurrent  resolution 
w  liieh  does  not  re(|uire  rresideutial  signature. 

I'clirdcrii  HI:  iiag(>  27!l.  under  tile  heading,  "Cases 
III'  Haiti  and  the  Dominican  Republic  r.efore  the  OAS," 
riglit-liand  column,  1st  line  should  read:  provisionally 
.■IS  Organ  of  Consultalion  and  that  a 


Fihruanj  20:  page  297,  right-hand  column,  fifth 
paragraph,  2d  line  should  read  :  Cuba  began,  in  Wash- 
ington, February  tj,  renegotiations 

Miiieh  13:  page  300,  left-hand  column,  fourth  i^ara- 
graph,  7tli  line  should  read  :  concluded  between  the  two 
countries  in  1025  and 

ilareli  20:  jiage  4G3,  right-hand  column,  by-line  un- 
der heading,  "Loyalty  Security  Board  of  High  Compe- 
tency," should  read:  Statement  h;/  Deiiiity  Under  Sec- 
retdrii  P(  iirifoii 

Ajiril  3:  page  510,  ri.ght-hand  column,  5th  line 
should  read  :  the  Kellogg-Briand  Pact  of  1928."  The 
(|uestiou 

page  524,  left-hand  column,  under  head- 
ing, "General  License  Concerning  Assets  in  Balkans 
Kevoked,"  last  line  of  .second  paragraph  should  read: 
lie  ai/ijuired  in  the  future  by  such  nationals. 

April  2-'i:  page  <i62.  heading,  "John  Foster  Dulles  Ap- 
Iiointed  Consultant  to  the  Secretary,"  should  carry  a 
line  immediately  beneath  reading:  Released  to  the 
press  April  16 

Mail  l,j:  page  771,  left-hand  column,  the  editor's  note 
should  not  have  appeared. 

ilnii  22:  page  792,  by-line  under  heading,  "Emerging 
Structure  of  Collective  Security  Arrangements,"  should 
read  :    /)//  Mdlter  .S'.  Surrey 
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